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VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1874. 


WHOLE No. 210. 


~ ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that ghe employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, In the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. Wo demand that all public annro priationa for soc- 
tarian educational and charltable institut shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

o use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a bock of religious wor- 

p: shall be probibited, 

5. We demand that the Sppointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of oJ religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

g. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
ın all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
inhad, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established tn its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


d that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
shall be abrogated, an t all laws 
shal! be conformed to the D. eraan of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 
v. We demand that not only in the Constitations of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vun shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
Mal religion j that our entire political system shall be fonnd- 
vd and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shal) prove ne this end ahall be 
consistently, uüflinchingly, and promptly made. 


CEBA: to 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. . 


Whereas, It ls our profound conviction that the safety of 
n institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
zation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 


| 
jon; and g 

Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
apirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
teal administration of our political system, threatening the | 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free publica 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Tuzuxroux, We, the began taal hereby associate our- 
gel ves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Agr. 1,—The name of this Association shall be Tax Lin- 
ERAL LEAQUE OF 8 
AbT, 2.— The object ot the Liberal League shall be to ge- 
oure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
em“ throughout the conntry, and especially in ——: 
Also, ns soon as five hundred such Libe: as ehall 
bave been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
toa National Convention of Liberal magaet to be hereaf- 
tar called, In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 
ART. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
enges, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
ther means as ara peaceable, orderly, 


eral, and all such ol 
and right, 
ABT. 4 h measures shall be 


uc 
for the Le as shall be prescribed 
two-thirda pote of the mener. 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


Axr.6.—Any pomon may become a member of the League 
— aubacribing is or her mame to these Articles of Agree- 


ART, 6.-—Tho Officers of the e shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a minn and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and ir duties shall be 
those poraponlg pertaining, to these offices, The President 
and Secre! aball be ez-oficlo delegates to the Natinal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 

Aur. 7—These Articles of ment may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 

meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall haye bees sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


80 far as I am concerned, the above la the platform of 
Tur Ixp Ex. I beliove in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet bo accepted universally by the American people, 
a4 the only platform consistent with rellgtous liberty. A 
Liberal Lesgue ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
pies wherever half s dozen earnest and resolute Liberala 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these juat “Demands” must 
sorely, oven if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tae INDEX 
a means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and | 
active co-operation of every man aud every woman whobe- - 
ue ves in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
bort promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tares, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
% that list grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let their organized yolce be heard Tike the sound of 


many waters. * a 
RANCIS E. ABBOT 
Bosrox, Sept. 1, 1873. ; 


For Lint of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE POR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. 


SECTION 1,—Congress shall make no law respecting an e- 
tablishment of religion, or favoring any particular form of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or alridg- 
lug the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Goy- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

SRCTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
entabliahment of NI or favoring any articular form 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom 
right of 
the Goy 


Apeech or of the prese, or the 
e people peaceably to assemble and to petition 

ernment for a redress of grievances. No religious 
teat shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or an 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in an State; 
and no person shall ever in any State be deprived. of ap 
of hia or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqualified 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in consequence, of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion, 

SECTION J.—Congress shall have 
visions of the second section of t 
ate legislation, 


wer toenforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 6. 


O. B. Faoruixanam, of New York, will occupy the 
pulpit of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, at 
“The Parker Memorial,” next Sunday morning, at half- 
past ten o'clock. 

Cuax es Sumyer says he took his “first holiday dur- 
ing a protracted public services“ in attending the annual 
dinner of the New England Society, on the 22d of De 
cember last, in New York. He made s noble speech on 
that occasion. 2 

Tue MEETING of the Second Radical Club, on Monday 
evening, Dec. 22, was one of the most interesting and 
successfal it has ever held. The “Abolition of the State“ 
proved to be a theme most fruitful of ideas and of s hap- 
py and delightful converaation. 

Tue Last publication day of Tae IxDbzx was on 
Christmas, and this week it celebrates New Year's day 
by the same happy coincidence. Muay prosperity and 
peace attend it and all its readers through the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four! 

CERTAIN GOOD FOLK are just now exercised over the 
question whether Prof. Agassiz had any religion, and if 
so, what sort of thing it was. It is a pity that it could not 
somehow be respectfully hinted to these people that they 
are meddling with what is none of their business. 

Tur International Review is a new periodical, its first 
number being published this month, which says that it 
is determined to admit to itë pagea no assault upon the 
divine authority of the Scriptures.” This carefulness of 
certain men to preserve what is “divine,” would seem to 
argus a secret infidelity in their own hearts us to the real 
divinity of the “divine,” 

Tue rauous week of prayer” of the American Evan- 
gelleal Alliance begins next Sunday, and the programme 
of prayer-subjects, which has been prepared, is apparent- 
ly axtenaive enough to keep the brethren busily praying 
through every day of the week, Well, each one to his 
chosen task, Let those pray who will; and those who 
will not, let thom omit prayer. The world is helped by 
every earnest word, whether spoken to man or God. 


Tue Bosrox School Committee sre just now exercised 
upon the subject of corporal punishment of pupils, They 
can’t quite make up their mindy to abolish the rule al- 
lowing It, and yet they do not seem fully satisfied to let 
the rule stand. The old atereotyped fear that buman na- 
ture will go to the bad if we cease to compel it to go to 
the good, ss ems to prevail in this case, and make the 
Committee hesitate tu sweep away the relic of barbarism 
which would pound instead of expound. 

Tun Christian Union relers to the criticism of John 
Weiss on the late Evangelical Alliance, that it gave its 
time to the discussion of theological questions, with 
scarcely à moment to social evils,” and retorts by asking 
why the Frea Religious Association, whose convention 
immediately succeeded that of the Alliance, did the same 
thing? We consider this the retort civil, and we confess 
that the point seems to us to be well made. If it re- 


quires courage to strike a blow, it alao requires candor to 
acknowledge when we are fairly hit. 

Ir otves us sincere pleasure to learn that the radical 
Uoltarian Society in West Newton, in this State, have 
recalled the Rev. Francis Tiffany to be their minister. 
Mr. Tiffany, some three or four years since, left this wo- 
clety, on account of ill health, and went to Germany 
with his family. His health is fortunutely restored, and 
he has returned to this country. We trust that hu will 
decide to renew his relations with his former society, and 
give them and his many [riends in this vicinity once 
more the benefit and pjeasure of bis able ministrayons 
and acholarly and social companionship. 

A MERCANTILE friend of ours tells us that a customer 
of his thus criticised, the other day, one of onr national 
mottoes: ‘You see they've got it on the flye-cont pieces, 
‘In God we trust.“ Now think of a great nation like ours 


' putting a lie on ita currency! If they had said, Tue god 


we trast,’ they'd have hit it. It's the only God nine out 
of ten of ‘em know.” We suppose that the rough cus- 
tomer may be right; but if a manor a nation trusts in, 
and la devoted to, the Best they know, what more ought 
we to expect? The trouble is, thut so many men and na- 
tions are not faithful to their highest ideal, be that what 
it may. 

THR exemon of Rev. Dr. Peabody on the late Prof. 
Agassiz, delivered in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 
21, 1878, is in the main an eloquent and just tribute to 
the character and services of the eminent deceased, Yet 
one sentence occurs in this discourse, which we are sure 
does great injustice to Mr. Agassis both as a man and à 
ecientific scholar, “His repugnance to Darwinism," saya 
Dr. Peabody, “grew in great part from his apprehensiona 
of its athelatical tendency.” If this were trae, Prof. 
Agassiz was no true man of science. But we do not bo- 
lieve it was trne, So far aa we know, Prof. Agassis never 
urged any bat purely acientific grounds against Darwin- 
jam; and to say now, when he la dead and cannot defend 
himself from the damaging aspersion, that he waa op- 
posed to It on theological grounds, la to impeach his 
truly scientific character, and to becload his well-earned 
acientifc renown. 

Tux RECENT settlement by this nation of the ‘‘Virgini- 
us” difficulty with Spain, without bloodshed and by 
friendly negotiation, Is an event full of peacefal sugges- 
tions for the future. And, after all, it seems we should 
not have been justiſled in going to war with the Spanish 
republic, though we spent five millions ln getting ready 
for such an issue; for the Attorney Generul haa discov- 
ered that the ‘‘Virginins” had no right to be sailing un- 
der the American flag. But why should we have thought 
of waratall? It would not have brought back to us the 
livea of the men executed by the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, while it probably would have been waged at tho 
sacrifice of many more. A peaceful termination of an 
international difficulty is almost always possible, and a 
contest of arms should never be proposed except as the 
very last resort, The age of peace has come; let us be- 
lieve in the fact, and vote war a relic of barbarism incon- 
sistent with the civilization which we are determined 
now eball prevail! 

Tar City Sotierron of Boston, in a reply to an in- 
quiry of the School Board whether women may legally 
be members of the School Committee, has replied that in 
his opinion ‘women cannot legally be elected to or per- 
form the duties of that office, To support this judg- 
ment, the Solicitor cites the somewhat recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of this State, “that women cannot be 
appojnted to or exercise the duties of Juatices of the 
Peace, and saya that the reasons assigned in the one 
case aro equally applicable in the other, If this opinion 
of the Solicitor prevails, the capable women just elected 
to be members of the Boston School Committee, by an 
almost unanimous vote, will not be allowed to enter 
upon their office, It is astonishing what an amount of 
legal stolidity sometimes consists with legul learning! 
Counsellora and jurists should interpret a law according 
to ita most liberal spirit, not according to its mont atrin- 
gent letter, But what business, forsooth, haa any mere 
statute law to stand in the way of human progress? 
“Law” may be a fetich as well us anything else; it al- 
ways lags behind the spirit of the age, and has to be 
pricked up or passed by. 
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Church and State. 


A LECTURE BEFORE THE MUSIO HALL SOCIETY, IN BOSTON, 
OOT. 5, 1873. 
BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 

The topic on which I am to speak to you this morn- 
ing— Chureh and State“ —has been selected because 
I consider it one of the most important questions of 
the times, if not in reality the most important of them 
all. You will not expect from me any fine and im- 
pressive outbursts of eloquence, any gorgeous word- 
painting, any flights of imagination, any persuasive 
or pathetic appeals to your sensibilities, or anything 
whatever the object of which shall be to delight you 
with rhetorical displays, or amuse you with the cor- 
uscations of a brilliant wit. These things Ilack; and 
what I eay will be said because I have strong and deep 
convictions to utter, which, however they may differ 
from the common opinion, and very likely also from 
your own opinion, you will be quite willing to hear 

dently and judge candidly, At some Inconven- 
— to myself, I have consented this morning to ad- 
dress you, chiefy because I believe it la time that these 
convictions should find public utterance, and in Bos- 
ton. On this free platform, immortalized by one 
whose name and fame will be forever associated with 
it, I would speak to you as one who has erent to 
say, und who believes that the simple and direct Ian- 

of earnest conviction wil) always, at least in 
file Hall, find an attentive and hospitable hearing, 
While, therefore, in the neighboring city of New 
York, distinguished delegates have assembled from 
almost every part of Christendom to deliberate on the 
state, the prospects, and the wants of the Christian 
Church, and to devise ways and means of carrying 
Protestant Christianity to the very ends of the earth, 
T ask leave to give you some of my reasons for hellev- 
ing that the stian Church is a most dangerous 
enemy within the very citadel of American institu- 
tions, and that every enlightened patriot and every 
wise friend of 1 must desire for it a natural 
but speedy death; in other worda, that the Christian 
Church and the American Republic cannot perma- 
nently coéxist, but that one of the two must ultimate- 
ly build ita own safety on the total ruin of the other, 
tween the two there exista an } ressible conflict, 
as absolute and irreconcilable as that between the 
former slave aystem of the South and the free indus- 
trial system of the North, However long delayed, the 
final outbreak of this conflict ia only a question of 
time; the seeda of it are here to-day in two systems of 
principles leading to contradictory policies of action, 
and sooner or later, in one way or in another, the now 
latent antagonism must declare itself openly in our 
political life. 

Let me most earnestly disclaim any wish to make 
sensational statements or to stir up hostile passions 
for any reason whatever: I speak seriously, soberly, 
deliberately, as befits one who would benefit and not 
injure his fellow-men. But there seems to exist in 
the community at large a strange reluctance or inabil- 
ity to see the true bearing and significance of ten- 
dencies which are actively at work all about us, and 
continually reveal themselves in events not difficult to 
be understood by him who follows the clew of ideas. 
Here in the Western world, where soclety and govern- 
ment are based wholly on faith in human freedom, 
and where all our institutions are more and more as- 
similating themselves to it, there exists the phenom- 
enon of a great and popular religion, with powerful 
and wealthy institutiona all based on the opposite 
principle of faith in supernatural authority, which ia 
despair of human freedom. How is it possible that a 
difference ao vast and grave should not by-and-by 
force a palle recognition of Itself which might be in- 
definitely postponed in countries not purely ubli- 
can ln their character? “Extremes mest, “Where 
liberty is the most thoroughly established, there the 
reaction against it will inevitably assume the most 
thorough-going shape, It is precisely because Amer- 
ica is sọ completely democratic in spirit and inatitu- 
tlona, that a monarchical religion will ultimately find 
it impossible to make ita own existence in America 
secure without attempting the very life of a political 
system which threatens it continually, and under- 
mines the foundations of its authority Th every mind 
by the subtile influences of daily contact. Chris- 
tianity must either die out without a struggle, or it 
must make its struggles vigorous indeed. e whole 
tendencies of American life are against Christian doc- 
trines; but the Christian Church must rest on Chris- 
tian doctrines, as it very well knows. When driven 
to extremities by the continuance of the slow under- 
mining forces I have referred to, what student of his- 


tory, at least, can doubt that the Church will make 
cua cre bid for life by turning upon the political 
system by which they are generated? But 1 must 
show more in detail what is the nature of the antag- 
onism I mention between the Church and the 
Republic. 

het is the Christlan Church ? 

Waiving all the common distinctions between the 
Church vuible and invisible, and so forth, I should 
define it in s very common-sense way, as the organ- 
ized body, or bodies, of all those who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Christ, Thatis, I consider it solely in the 
light of an INSTITUTION, established for the practice, 
support, and propagation of the Christian religion. 
Although no longer existing in its 14 —1 unity, but 
on the contrary being now divided into three great 
branches, Roman, Greek, and Protestant, of w igh 
the last is subdivided into a great number of sects 
more or less discordant among themselves, the Chris- 
tlan Church properly includes all who profess and 
actively support what they themselves believe to be 
the Christian religion. Outsiders disregard their 
mutual jealousies and disputes; the Church as a 
whole rust Include all who are organized for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and spreading Christianity as 
they themselves understand it. This je the historic 
meaning of the word; it ia also the rational meanin 
of it, at the various divisions and subdivisions o! 
the Church haye thought or are thinking, have done 
or are doing, constitutes Christian history, or the his- 
tory of the Christian Church; and the oy historical 
— rational definition of Christianity itself must be 
gathered from this history, Individuals, of course, 
may philosophize or dogmatize as they please about 
Christianity, its doctrines, or its definition; but his- 
tory considers only what organized bodies of Chris- 
tlans have said or done, regards their collective ut- 
terances or actions as alone authoritative, and accepts 
them as the only genuine words and deeds of the 
Christian Church. Viewed In this manner, as a great 
established institution, with a definite historical be- 
pinning and career, the Church has held definite re- 
ations to other institutions, especially political ones; 
and only in this sense is it proper to speak of 
“Church and State.” In all other aspecte, Chris- 
tlanliy is a matter of personal experience or personal 
biography; which history entirely ignores except 80 
far as it relates itself to the existence or activity of 
Christian Institutions. 

The Church, therefore, is to be regarded as an in- 
stitution holding definite relations to other institu- 
tions, So considered, it has its own fundamental or 
essential ideas, which it was founded to express and 
which have given to itits peculiar political, social, and 
religious character. What are they? 

If the sacred writings and traditions of the Church 
Itself are the proper exponent of them, as I believe 
they are, it is by no means difficult to discover them. 
For this purpose there is no need to go into the per- 
plexing inquiries as to date, authorship, or authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures which are held sacred, or of 
the traditions which are accepted as authority, by the 
Church. It is enough that such Scriptures and tradi- 
tions have been accepted by it; for it has derived its 
ideas from these sources, and no others, Whether 
the Ideas of the Church are true or not, is one ques- 
tion; whether they are Its ideas, is a wholly different 
one, Hence I think it unnecessary to go outside of 
the Church's own account of the matter, to find out 
what ideas it really stands for, If history only con- 
firms the statements of the Church, and shows that 
the ideas it 8 to accept are the ideas it has al- 
ways ed and always made the basis of its 
collective action, then I hold, as I think others will 
hold, that the leading 2 — ideas, or doctrines 
of Christianity are ens ly ascertainable,—eo far, at 
least, za the institutional interpretation of the Church 
io concerned. To the commonly accepted sources, 
therefore, I turn, in forming my conclusions as to the 
fundamental ideas which have n organized histor- 
ically in the Christian Church. 


One great fact, then, strikes us at first glance, 
namely, that all the narratives of the Christian Gos- 
pels converge to one point, in showing that Jesus is 
the true Christ of God. Ancient prophecies are quot- 
ed at every step to prove that the events of his life 
establish his claim to be accepted aa the Christ,— 
that is, the Divinely sent and Diyinely appointed 
SOVEREIGN In the so-called “kingdom of God.“ 
Under God, Jesus is proclaimed, from beginning 
to end of the New Testament, aa the Savior, the 
Redeemer, the Master, the Lord, the King, of the en- 
tire world.“ He makes the claim himself; it is wit- 
nessed by John the Baptist, and by Peter, and by 


cast-out demons; it is attested by the miracles; it is 


the point and explicit teaching of almost al) the para- 
bles; it is the ground of his accusation before Herod 
and Pilate; it is the cause of the crucifixion, In a 
word, this claim to be the Christ is the vory soul of 
the four Gospels, which were written to prove it true. 
None the Jess is it the burden of the Acts, the Epis- 
tles, the — The one confession demanded 
by the apostles from all thelr converts was that of 
faith in Jesus as the Christ. ‘Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,“ they said—that is, believe that Jesus 
is the Lord and Chriat,—‘‘and thou shalt be saved,” 
On this, the distinctive Christian confeasion—as dis- 
tinctive as the Mohammedan confession that Mobam- 
med is God's prophet—was the Christian Church 
founded as an ins pon, and to this confession has 
every great branch of the Church, every great sect of 
the Protestant branch, and even every little eect that 
is looked upon as most deeply sunk in heresy, been 
invariably true, It seems nothing less than fatuity 
to doubt that the corner-stone of bietorical Christian- 
ity is falth in Jesus as Lord and King of mankind, 
with Divinely bestowed authority over all the individ. 
uals and nations of the earth. Certainly, this faith 
has been, and still is, the very breath of life to all parts 
of the Christian Church. ‘The moral precepts and 


teachings he gave have derived all their authority with 
the Church from the Divine appointment he received 
to be the Law-giver and Ruler of the world. Out- 
siders approve or disapprove them according to their 
intrinsic merit; but every Christian reverently ac- 
cepts them as the direct revelation of Heaven, Even 
Dr. Channing, the greatest exponent of Unitarianism, 
with all his heresies, declared explicity: “The yoice 
of Jesus is the volee of God.” 

Now this one prime article of the Christian creed, 
which underlies and supports all its other articles, 
has been the law and dominant idea of the Church in 
all ages. It soon grew into the dogma that Jesus was 
very God of very od , the second person of the Trin- 
ity. In the person of Constantine, miscalled the 
Great, it mounted the throne of the Roman empire, 
and conquered the Roman States. In the person of 
the Popes, it survived the fall of the Roman empire 
and governed princes, kings, and emperors during the 
long political supremacy of the Church in the Middle 
Ages, It was questioned by nobody. Luther and 
Calvin, and all the leaders of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, maintained it as stoutly as the most devoted 
Catholic. To thin day it is the essential doctrine of 
all divisions and subdivisions of the Church. It al- 
lied itself with the State, controlling legislation and 
dictating national policies, in every country of the 
Old World; and it governed the early colonies of the 
New World as absolutely as it governed the Old. 
Wherever it went, it upheld monarchy as the Divine- 
ly appointed system of government; it crowned all 
monarchs as “Kings by the grace of God;“ it sanc- 
tioned the powers that be“ in every land as ordained 
by God; iteverywhere frowned upon the 2 pre- 
tensions of the people to govern themselves. It brought 
Christianity everywhere and always into alliance with 
monarchical claims, made it sympathize with royalty 
as by an unerring instinct, and compelled liberty- 
lovers in Europe to see one single foe in the royal 
State and the royal Church. Only in America has it 
failed to grasp the reins of political power. Thanks 
to the great free-thinkers of the Revolution, this es- 
sential dogma of Christianity was thrust into the 
background, and America was baptized in the name 
of the people, not of the Christ. For the first time in 
buman history, a great nation was born to be its own 
Christ, and to know no subjection to the King of all 
Christendom. The Church was dethroned, and, at 
‘east by the theory of the national government and 
Conatitution, it is not even known to exist. The 
Great Republic could not stultify itself by confessing 
fealty to any King, eyen to a King whose dominion 
was invisible in the conscience and the heart. Secu- 
lar it was and is; secular it muat remain, or its doom 
is sealed. Its law is the law of natural justice be- 
tween man and mun, equality of human rights, sanc- 
tity of freedom as the birthright of every human be- 
ing, Because here the idea of “government of the 
people, by the pecple, for the people,“ was made the 
organic law of the land, the Christ-claim of the 
Church became an anachronism and absurdity; roy- 
alty was an idea that could by no possibility be ad- 
mitted under any form; and the Christian Church, 
which is royalty carried ont to the farthest possible 
extent, abides here in America as an institution im- 
pores from the Old World, and fundamentally out of 

armony with the government that protects it. Its 
ideas are no longer omnipotent, powerful as they still 
are, The Evangelical Alliance is now busily at work, 
trying to cement together the 7 broken off 
from the ancient Church at the Reformation and to 
construct a living whole out of decaying elements. 
It is an attempt to foster and strengthen here a sys- 
tem of spiritual government which gives the lie direct 
to every principle of republicanism. The poor patch- 
work it undertakes Is a failure from the start; for it 
leaves out of its scheme the great Church of Ronie, 
the most vital in Christendom, Rome knows well ita 
own antagonism to 3 however adroitly 
her priests dissemble here, and in the Syllabus of 
Pius IX, denounces it. But Protestantism, affirming 
n in secular things and royalty in spirit- 

thinge, muat go to the wall, The Church ja 
awaking to her danger in America; and she will 
either commit suicide by trying to republicanize her 
own religion (an impossibi ity) -or she will try des- 
perately to adapt the Republic to herself by usurping 
contro! of it. 

This, then, is the profound and trreconcilable an- 
tagonism between the Church and the Republic. 
The whole faith and life of the Church is based on 
the monarchical theory of absolute submission to a 
Lord and King, The whole faith and life of the Re- 

ublic is based on the democratic theory of freedom 

or the natural reason and conscience of man to gov- 
em him unconstrained. These two theories are in 

utter contradiction, They cannot always coëxist side 
by side as they do to-day. The Church and the Re- 
public foster two utterly unlike habits of feeling and 

thought, For a while men may. fancy they accept 
both theories, and go on obeying a xing in their re- 
ligion and obeying democratic freedom in their poli- 
ties. But the overwhelming tendency is to assimilate 
one to the other, The very existence of the Republic 
in a standing threat to the Church, fostering as it 
does the very ideas which are making non-Christians 
by the thousand; and the very existence of the 
Church is a standing threat to the Republic, fostering 
as it does the very ideas which ure sapping faith in 
man’s power to be a law to himeelf. To obey my 
own reason and conscience is not to obey the will of 
Jeaua the Christ. No sophistry can make it the same 
thing. But I must obey one or the other; and I re- 
main in spiritual discord with myself until I learn to 
govern all my action, political and religious, by a 
self-consistent law. The same conflict which thus 
prevails in own private life until I become elther 
a thorough Christian royalist or n thorough republi- 
can democrat, ia at work in the public consciousness. 
It is preparing the conditions of political strife, The 
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Republic is undermining the Church,—the Church is 
undermining the Lng oe 5 — to the extent of its 
wer. When the Church comes completely to un- 
erstand this, she will be put toa moat tremendous 
teat. Shall she give up her Christ or her country— 
her spiritual King or her political freedom? You 
may be more sanguine than I; but I cannot but be- 
lleva that she will try to make over the Republic ne- 
cording to the Ideas of Christlanity,—that she will be 
then willing to attempt to cure her own inward dis- 
senslon, aud thus avert her great outward danger, by 
consenting to the effort to acknowledge Jesus as her 
King in the national Constitution, or by some other 
plan equally rulnous to the Republic, Do nothing she 
cannot; she cannot remain permanently inactive be- 
fore the increasing peril that threatens her. In fact, 
the signs grow numerous that she begins to appreciate 
her dauger, and to perceive that the chief cause of 
American “infidelity” to-day is nol the influence of for- 
eign thought, but the home influence of the unaectarian, 
non-Christian United States Constitution. If she ever 
comes to see this fact in all its momentous signifi- 
cance, she will shrink back in horror from the gov- 
ernmental theory she has been upholding, and will 
make up her mind that, if republicanism tends to 
“infidelity,” republicanism must be abandoned. That 
day will one of great danger, either to her or to 
the Republic; for then must come in some shape a 
mighty struggle for existence, 

7 — this, as I do, to bea state of things 
that must become speedily evident to every reflective 
person, and that the antagonism {s total and irrecon- 
cilable between the Church and the Republic, I can- 
not but ask the question—‘‘What should be the true 
relation of the two in our own purposes and thought? 
How ought the State to treat the Church, in view of 
this deadly hostility which ahe is rapidly coming to 
cherish ?“ 

Count Cavour, the great Italian statesman, advo- 
cated a “free Church in a free State.“ If I am right, 
there be no such thing as u free Church, for the 
Church is bound hand and foot to her Master and 
Lord. But so far as Count Cavour meant simply that 
the State should be utterly separate from the Church, 
and give her no comfort or ald, I agree with him. On 
the one hand, I believe that every wise and patriotic 
American must sooner or later come to perceive that 
the best service he can do to his country is to do what 
he can to lessen the influence of the Church, by edu- 
cating the people in higher principles and ideas; to 
help expose the intrinsic untruth and harmfulness of 
her doctrines, as a patriotic duty. On th» other hand, 
he will assigt in abolishing the privileges which the 
Church enjoys to-day in violation of the spirit of our 
great Magna Charter, She has not the shadow of a 
right to recelve exemption from the taxes which all 
good citizens are obliged to pay, or to receive any sec- 
tarian appropriation whatever, or to have chaplains 
appointed and maintained at the public expense, orto 
Solia any other privilege as a Church. A settled 

icy should be begun by which the Church should 
be deprived of all her unfair advantages. The most 
rigid impartiality should be observed towards her, and 
every law giving her exceptional advantage should be 
repealed. Her private rights should be most scrupu- 
lously respected; no Christian should be interfered 
With In hla private bellef, no congregation should be 
interfered with in their publle worship. But here the 
rights of the Church end. She has no right to be 
excused from one cent of just taxation, or to shift off 
upon other shoulders her just share of the common 
burden. She should be stripped of al) her perquisites 
and prerogatlyes: she should be forbidden to ay her 
hand on the public schools and insist that the Bible, 
a book sacred only in ber own eyes, should be read aa 
a Divine revelation by the children of believers and 
unbelievers alike; ahe should be taught that in Amer- 
ica not only is the State absolutely supreme, but that 
the Stata is not to know even whether the Church 
exists or not. Here democratic freedom reigns over 
all; here Christian royalty is an interloper and usurp- 
er; here the conscience and reason of the private soul 
should give law to life, while the claim of Jesus to be 
Lord and King of all souls stands in glaring contra- 
diction and open defiance of republican institutions. 
The State should hold the firat place in the affections 
of every true American heart, and the Churcli is an 
enemy to the public peace when she puts forth her 
claim to govern the nations. 

Friends, a Liberal e was organized Inst win- 
ter to carry out and apply more faithfully the princi- 
pia I have stated, It aims to abolish the exemption 
fom taxation now enjoyed by the Christian Church; 
to abolish the 3 and payment of Christian 
chaplaincles by the State; to put an end toall open or 
dlegnised appropriations of public money for ecclesi- 

a) or sectarian uses; to abolish the practice of 
Bible-reading In the public schools; to forbid the ap- 
polntment of Christian festivals or fasts by the gov- 
emment; to substitute simple affirmation for the 
> ristian oath in our courts of justice; to repeal all 
aws made In the interest of the ‘Christian Sabbath ;” 
to substitute natural morality and secular justice for 
all attempts to enforce so-called “Christian morallty ;” 
2 short, to make the government thoroughly secular 
in all respecte, and get rid of the last vestiges of 
Sauer usurpation in the administration of the 
Naga I appeal to yon to support this Liberal League 
y your sympathy and active aid, and to help every 
movement looking to the aame grand objects. Noth- 
ing else can make the Republic strong and safe than 
— strict and thorough carrying-out of republican 
i eas In spite of the Church. In the name of repub- 
ied ideas I declare the Christian Church a foe to the 
P rit and genius of the government nnder which we 
ive; and 1 cal] upon every true patriot to recognize 
and appreciate this momentous fact. Just so far as 
we are faithful to American principles, to democratic 
Principles, to the principles on which the freelom and 
welfare of humanity depend, must we stand in open 


destiny, and see to it that here, at least, one nation 
Pt governed only by humanity, freedom, and 


— — ——ñä —— 
[For THE INDEX.) 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART 
MULL, 

The autobiography of such s man as John Stuart 
Mill must possess a rare interest to all who study the 
subject of Intellectual development; furnishing, as it 
does, a key to the workings of a master-mind, and a 
record of the system of education by which such a 
man was led into the pacha he trod so unfalteringly. 
This system was itself as extraordinary as the resulta 
it produced. In his own words :— 

“I have thought that in an age in which education 
and its improvement are the subject of more, if not of 
3 study, than at any former period of Eng- 

ish history, it may be useful that there should be 
some record of an education which was unusual and 
remarkable. . . It hag also seemed to me, that in an 
age of transition of opinions, there may be somewhat 
both of interest, and of benefit, in noting the succes- 
sive phases of any mind which was always pressing 
forward, equally ready to learn and to unlearn, either 
from its own thoughts, or from those of others. But 
a motive which welghs more with me than either of 
these, is a desire to make acknowledgment of the debt 
which my Intellectual and moral development owes to 
other persons.“ 

Especially interesting to us, ag readers of THE IN- 
DEX, are the moralinfluences by which he was sur- 
rounded, and which lent their ald in moulding his 
character, 

His father was anxious to give him, according to 
his own conception, “the highest order of intellectual 
training,” and, in order to preserve him from the 
contaminating influence which boys exercise over 
boys, and the contagion of vulgar modes of thought 
and feeling,” educated him at home, according to a 
method of his own. Passing over the intellectual 
portion of his education, let us look at his moral 


talning, 

Hia father was what the world calls an atheist. 
Educated in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, at 
the expense of a fund established by Lady Jane 
Stuart for educating young men for the Scottish 
Church, and even licensed as a preacher, he (rs the 
result of his own studies and reflection, and on moral 
rather than intellectual grounds) garly rejected ‘‘not 
only the belief in Revelation, but also the foundations 
of what is commonly called Natural Religion, . - . the 
turning point of his mind on this subject being the 
reading of Butler's Analogy ; that work. . proving 
to him that, whatever are the difficulties In believing 
that the Old and New Testaments proceed from or 
record the acts of a perfectly wise and good being, the 


same ani still greater difficulties stand in the way of | 


a belief that a being of such # character can have 
been the Maker of the Universe.“ 

He therefore not only rejected Christianity, hut 
found no halting place in deism. He looked upon 
religion, as the term ia usually accepted, aa the grent- 
est enemy of morality; first. by setting up fictitious 
excellencies,—belief in creeds, devotional feelings, 
and ceremonies, not connected with the good of hu- 
man-kind,—and causing iese to be accepted as sub- 
stitutes for genulne virtues; but, above all, by radi- 
cally vltlating the standard of morals; making rellgion 
consist in do ng the will of a being, on whom it lav- 
ishes indeed all the phrases of adulation, but whom 
In sober truth it depicts as eminently hateful, ... the 
most perfect conception of wickedness which the hu- 
man mind ean devise, ... This ne plus ultra of wick- 
edness he considered to be embodied in what is com- 
monly presented to mankind in the creed of Chris- 
tianity. Think—he used to say—of a being who 
would make n hell—who would create the human race 
with the infallible foreknowledge, and therefore with 
the intention, that the great majority of them were to 
be consigned to horrible and everlasting torment. 
The time, I belleve, is drawing near when this dread- 
ful conception of an object of worship will be nolong- 
er identified with Christianity; and when all persons, 
with any sense of moral and evil, will look upon 
it with the same indignation with which my father 

ed it. 

t does indeed seem a most extraordinary condition 
of moral conceptions, when persons of intelligence 
can accept a theory involving such a manifest contra- 
diction of terms, — holding an undoubted belief In 
an ‘Omnipotent author of hell,’ and yet identify that 
being with the best conception they are able to form 
of Perfect Goodness.“ The time to which he looked 
forward, Is upon us already, and even the churches 
are accepting and teaching much of what in that day 
was looked upon as daring blasphemy, 

He was taught from the first, then, “‘that the ques- 
tion so generally but so foolishly put to children— 
Who made you?’ cannot be answered, because we 
hava no experience or authentic Information from 
which to answer It; and that‘any answer only throws 
the difficulty a step further back, since the question 
immediately presents Itself—'Who made God? * 
He was, at the same time, made acquainted with 
what had been thought and taught by mankind on 
these Impenetrable problems; and taught to take the 
strongest interest in the Reformation, as the great dnd 
decisive contest against priestly tyranny, for liberty of 
thought. 

He was, however, also tauglit that opinions so con- 
trary to those of the world could not prudently be 
avowed, Thle lesson was attended with upavoldable 
moral disadvantages, especially when he was placed 
in the alternative of avowal or hypocrisy—in which 


— 


case he had the boldness to ayow his disbellef, and to 
defend it. 

“I think that few men of my father’s intellect ard 
public spirit, holding with such Intensity of moral 
conviction as he did unpopular opinions on religion, 
or any other of the great subjecta of Theat, would 
now either practise, or inculcate, the withholding of 
them from the world.. . Such an avowal would put 
an end, at once and forever, to the vulgar prejudice 
that what le called very 1 unbelief is con- 
nected with any bad qualities either of mind or heart. 
The world would be astonished IE it knew how grent 
a proportion of its brightest ornaments—of those 
most distinguished even in popular estimation for 
wisdom and virtue—are complete ate! ag in religion. 
.. Of unbelievers (so called) as well as of belicrers, 
there ore many species, .. . but the best among them 
as no one who has had opportunities of really know- 
Ing them will hesitate to aftirm—are more genuinely 
religioux, in the best sense of the word religion, than 
those who exclusively arrogate to themselves the tl- 
tle. ... They have that which constitutes the princi- 
pal worth of al! religions whatever, an ideal concep 
tion of a Perfect Being, to which they habitually 
refer, as the guide of thelr consclence; and this Ideal 
of Good Is usually far nearer to perfection than tho 
objective Delty of those who think themselves 
obliged to find absolute goodness in the author of a 
world so crowded with suffering, and so deformed by 
injustice as oura," 

He was thus brought up, strictly without any re- 
ligious bellef, being, as he says, one of the very few 
men who have not thréwn off a religious bellef, from 
the simple fact of never having had any; growing up 
in a "negative state“ with regard to it, and luo! ing 
upon modern religion exactly aa he did upon that 
the Greeks and Komans—a matter which did not in 
any manner concern him. The standard of moral 
excellence held up before him was of s lofty charac- 
ter, based upon the Inculcations of the Greek philos- 
ophers, more 7 Aad Socrates and Plato. Al- 

ough his sentiments were characterized by the 
Church Journal as “daringly mischievous, and out- 
rageously wild,” It la probable that, as Mr. Conway 
bas well said, “If Mr. Mill’a intimate friends were, 
one and all, asked to-day what they considered the 
profoundest element in their great friend's character, 
each one would reply—his essential religiousness.”" 

His exposition of the St. Simonian doctrines, writ- 
2 In 1829, is truly prophetic of the Free Religion of 

ay — 

“I was greatly struck with the connected view they 
for the tirat time presented to me, of the natural or- 
der of human progress; and especially with their 
division of all history into organic perfods and critical 
prod During the organic periods (they sald) man- 

ind accept with firm conviction some positive creed, 
claiming jurisdiction over all thelr actions, and con- 
talning more or less of truth and adaptation to the 
needs of humanity. Under its influence they make 
all the progress compatible with the creed, and final- 
ly outgrow it; when a period f.llows of criticism and 
negation, in which mankind lose their old convictions, 
without acquiring any new ones of a general or au- 
thoritative character, except the conviction that the 
old are false. The period of Greek and Roman Poly- 
theism, so Jong as really believed in by instructed 
Greeks and Romans, was an organic period, succeed- 
ed by the critical or sceptical period of the Greek 
philosophers, Another erganic period came in with 
Christianity. The corresponding critical period be- 

with the Reformation, has lasted ever since, still 
asts, and cannot altogether cease until a new organic 
period has been inaugurated by the triumphs of a yet 
more advanced creed, .... From the trains of thought 
thus suggested, I obtained a clearer conception than 


| ever before of the peculiarities of an era of transition. 


I looked forward...to a future which shall 
unite the best qualities of the critical, with the best 

ualities of the organic periods; unchecked liberty of 
thought, unbounded freedom of individual action in 
all modes not hurtful to others; but also convictions 
aa to what is right and wrong, useful or praks 
sre a hO imiy Pe in reason and in the true ex- 
igenctes of life, that they shall not, like all former 
and present creeds—teligious, ethical, and political— 
require t be periodically thrown off, and replaced by 
others. 

Although it was said of him that “he dled without 
fear of death, and without hope of heaven“ —the fol- 
lowing expressions, written eeveral years after the 
death of his wife would seem to contain at least an 
intimation of his sense of her continued existence and 

resence near him: “Since then [the time of her 
feath] I have sought for such alleviation as my 
atate admitted of, by the mode of lfe which most en- 
ables me to feel her still near me... . Her memory is 
to me a religion, and her r the standard by 
which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I en- 
deavor to regulate my life.” 

However this may be, his own worda with regard to 
his father’s death are equally applicable to himself: 
„ . Nor did the approach of death cause the nmail- 
est wavering—as In so strong and firm a mind it was 
impossible that it should—in his convictions on the 
subject of religion. His principal satisfaction, after 
he knew that his end was near, seemed to be the 
thonght of what he had done to make the world bet- 
ter than he found it; and his chief regret, in not liv- 
ing longer, that he bad not time to de more.” 

Mra. J. R. WALKER. 

New ORLEANS, December, 1873. 


— 

Tux STATUF-LIKE horse-guards who do duty at the 
entrance to Green Park, London, are nat allowed to 
speak, and It is the daily recreation of the ride boys 
therenbants to collect around them and chaff them 
with Irritating remarks, The fun lasta ull a police- 
man swoops down upon the crowd. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE AS% 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND REV, 
W. J, POTTER. 


n Kor. 24, 1873. , 
EAR Me. Porren,—Mr. Frothingham $ reques 
Ph e his name hereafter omitted from the list of 
Unitarian ministers in aur Year Book, aud his atate- 
ment that, had he reallzed it was there, he should 
have requested its omission before, leads me to ask 
some of the men now enrolled there (and among them 
yourself) whether they are there with their knowledge 
and consent. ’ ; 

Please let me hear from you on this point, at your 
earliest convenience. Yours truly, 

Grondk W. Fox, Assistant Secretary. 


New BEDFORD, Nov. 27, 1873. 

DEAR Mn. Fox,—I guesa Mr, Frothingham is not 
a member of the American Unitarinn Association, 
and so doesn't see the Year Book. Yes, my name is 
there with my Knowledge,“ and, if silence gives con- 
sent, then with my “consent,” But I never re- 
quested that it be placed there, and do not feel moved 
to make any request about its omission, 

The American Unitarian Association authorities 
must take whatever responsibility there is in the mat- 
ter, If they say that my “ord nation” was an act 
which indirectly caused my name to be put in the list 
of Unitarian ministers, then I reply that they must 
be the judges whether I have done an act which in- 
directly way be considered a request for its removal. 
Mr. Frothingham’s letter did not satisfy me that we 
of the Free Religious movement ought to withdraw 
our names generally. I for one propose to stick 
until I . notice to gals If the American Uni- 
tarian Association authorities want our names out of 
the Year Book, let them not shun the responsibility, 
but themselves apply the scissors. That at least is 
my present feeling about it, and the 8 which 1 
have had for some time, when I bave considered the 
question of my own duty. If you can give me any 
reasons for a different judgment, I shall be most hap- 
py to hear them, and will certainly give them consid- 
eration. Yours sincerely, 

W. J. POTTER. 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1873. 

Dear Mu. Porrsn,—in reply to yours of yesterday, 
allow me to say that, as I understand it, the Year 
Book lista of societies and of ministers are simply a 
directory, brepare by the Association for the accom- 
modation of the denomination: and that the Associa- 
tion does not undertake to decide the question as to 
what are or are not Unitarian societies or ministers, 
but merely puts luto print facts, in the making of 
which it assumes no responsibility and has no agency. 

When Mr. Frothingham was ordained as pastor of 
the “North Church” in Salem, it was of course un- 
derstood that he thereby entered the ministry of the 
Unitarian denomination, and when, afterwards, be 
became pustor of the “Third Unitarian Congregation- 
al Society,” in New York, it was still understood, by 
himself no less than others, that he continued in the 
ministry of that body, Now, however, he declares 
himself to be no longer a Unitarian Christian, and so, 
very properly, requests that his name be dropped from 
a list of Unitarian Christian ministers. 

And so in regard to yourself; when you were or- 
dained over the “First Congregational Society’? of 
New Bedford, it was considered, by yourself as well 
ag all others, as an act by which yon entered the min- 
istry of that sect of the Christian Church called Unli- 

an, If you still claim to be a minister of that de- 
nomination, there is no authority here, in this Asso- 
ciation, to deny the claim: and your name continues, 
from year to year, to be published to the world as that 
of one who calls himself a Unitarian Christian, 

My purpose in asking you the question I did was 
simply to learn whether, possibly, we might not be 
mistaken in assuming that you continued to be what 
you were—knowing you to toa certain extent, in 
sympathy with a man who bad expressed himself ag- 
grava at finding bis name where he had no desire to 

ave 

I certainly am very glad that, unlike Mr. Frothing- 
ham, you are still willing to call yourself by the same 
name you assumed on entering the Christian ministry, 
fourteen years ago. Yours faithfully, 

Gronda W. Fox, Aavintant Secretary. 


New BEDFORD, Dec, 1, 1873. 

Dear Mn. Fox,—Thank yon for your second let- 
ter, more explanatory than the first. Still, it does not 
conyince me that it is my duty to say anything abont 
the propriety of my name being in the Year Book, 
one way or the other, I still think that those who 
make up the list of ministers must take whatever re- 
sponsibility is involved in the matter, Even admit- 
ting that the list is only a directory, there must be 
some definite principles on which the directory is com- 
posed; and it is for those who prepare it to say wheth- 
er, on these principles, my name should be Included 
or not, If any one feels himself under special obliga- 
tion to withdraw his name, as Mr. Frothingham and 
Mr, Abbot have done, that. of course, settles the mat- 
ter for those special cases, bul does not settle the 
question whether the principles on which the list is 
made would not cover even these cases, had not the 
request been definitely made that the names should 
be omitted. But I do not—at least as yet—feel 
moved to make any such request in my case. 

You mistake my position, however, when you say 
at the close of your letter that you are very glad that 
I am still willing to call myself a “Unitarian Chris- 
tian.” I do nol call — by that or any denomina- 
tional name. ‘Unitarian,’ of course, I am with ref- 
erence to the doctrine of the Trinity. But Chris- 
tian“ I do not now call myself, and have so said in 


when I first entered the 


. Fourteen years ago ote 
. Peculd and did call myself a ee 
though caring then little for the name. — _ 


i uch changed since then, 
2 ben Christen a broader meaning than 
f now think it will logically or historically bear. pe 
I no longer claim or assume the name. Still, see ng 
what wide general meanings are given to the name, 
do not feel oad, as sume of my coadjutors do, con- 
stantly to protest against it, if others choose to con- 
sider me entitled to it. For a prior queation must 
then be, “What do you mean by Christian? I 
might write much more in explanation of my views 
on this point, but forbear. The question which you 
have to consider in regard tothe Fear Book list, it 
seems to me, is this: Shall we drop those who do not 
call themselves Chapa, when eat a no re- 

is ours $ * 
wen Eee WII I IAN J. Porren. 
P.S,—Is there any 8 to the subject of your 
letters being made public? 


Bos rox, Dec. 5, 1873. 

Dran Mit. Porrer,—There are “some definite 

rinciples“ on which our Year Book iat of ministers 
s made up, and one of them 
names of all peraons known to 
of the Unitarian denomination, 
“when they make no request in 

As you say “Christian 
there would seem to be no question as to the propriety 
of hereafter omitting your name. ' 

While there might be no desire to define Chris- 
tlanity in the case of those who may claim that they 
are in any sense of the term entitled to be called 
Christians, for those persons who, like yourself, disa- 
vow the name, there seems to be no need of raising 
any question as to how broad a range of opinion the 
name may properly be stretched to cover. 

I see no objection to the subject of my letters being 
made public, and will furnish both yours and my 
own, or the substance of them, if you prefer, to the 
Register for publication, 

rry to have mistaken the meaning of your former 
letter in regard to your position, 
Lam faithfully yours, 
Grorce W. Fox, Assistant Secretary. 


be no Wie ministers 
and to do this even 
the premises.“ 


New Beprorn, Dee. 10, 1873. 

Dear Mu. Fox,—By your lust letter, I presume 1 
am to understand that my name is to be omitted from 
the list of ministers in the Year Book. In this deci- 
sion I think you have acted consistently with one 
view of Unitarianism; the view, namely, which re- 
gards it as having certain doctrinal limits, and the 
view which in latter years, since the organization of 
the National Unitarian Conference fixing the limit at 


is to drop from it the 


1 do not now call myself, 


' by 


| there is much), I most cordially e 
its 


least on one side, appears to have been ecclesiastically -~ 
strongest, But there is another view of Unitarianism, , 


which seems to me older and more fundamental: the 
view that it does not so mnch represent any denomi- 
national doctrines aa certain mental and spiritual 
tendencies; that, though it has always had a theology, 
or, more properly, theologies, historically its domi- 
nant animating impulee, and especially in the Chan- 
ning era, 
stress of its emphasis has been laid on the principle 
that character is to be regarded before dogma. Tak- 
ing this view, which I confess I rather expected you 
would take, your decision might have been different. 
You could have said consistently, “Though some of 
those on the list of ministers give to the name Chris- 
tian’ auch a definition as not to include themselves 
under it, yet we, not professing to define the term 80 
much by doctrinal tests as by tests of character can 
rightly relain their names (unless they eapecially re- 
quest that they be withdrawn), especially when they 
appear to be the accepted ministers of societies com- 
monly recognizeil as Unitarian,” 

I do not say this now with any thought of changing 
your decision, And I would not say it before, be- 
cause I did not wish to say anything that might be 
construed into the expression of a preference that 
might affect your judgment, I wished you to act 
with perfect freedom in the matter, You have de- 
cided * to the basis Inid down by the National 
Conference, which must be regarded certainly as ex- 


has been the right of free inquiry, and the | 


| feel in the premises like Mr. Frothingham. 


do not know that any 
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. & 2 
of this different perception of duty I think is this: 


tI, more than they, feel the force of the fact that 
Dattarianiom is the high road over which many of 
us have journeyed to the religious ground we now 
occupy, aud that numerous others are fast following 
by the same way to the same results. In other 
words, I believe that. there is a natural, logical, and 
historical “complicity” between Unitarianism and 
the Free Religious position, à “complicity” not to be 
shunned on either side, and which, though verbally 
divavowed, none the less exists. The “complicity 
which Mr. Frothingham, apparently for the relief of 
others more than himself, would avoid seems to me 
to be that “complicity” of kinship by hereditary law, 
responsibility for which is not to be escaped from. 
Therefore, though my name will not stand in the 
list of Unitarian ministers, I shall still consider my- 
self as having to some extent affillations with the 
Unitarian body. By the generosity of another I am 
a life member of the Unitarian Association, and have 
always continued to feel some interest in its work. I 
escape is possible from such a 
title of membership, But I have never thought it 
worth while to inquire. Though not calling myself a 
Christian,“ I have felt that 1 could in a degree con- 
sistently codperate with an Association whose ob- 
ject is to promote the interests of “pure Christiani- 
ty,” believing that those who put that phrase into - 
its constitution had pretminently in mind practical 
religion rather than any system of theology; and, 
though there is much pertaining to the work of the 
Association which neither attracts in sympathies 
nor meets the approval of my thought, I can yet hon- 
estly welcome it as an aid in the great movement for 
spiritual emancipation and progress which is going on 
in Christendom, Mainly, however, my sympathies 
and energies must now be given to another Associa- 
tion, which accords much more nearly wilh my pres- 
ent thought, and which, however imperfectly, aud 
with whatever mistakes of individual actors, repre- 
senta that larger spiritual movement of our mge 
which, unlimited by any lines of speculative belief or 
the boundaries that separate the specific religions, 
is aiming at grounds of faith and fellowship as uni- 
versal as humanity. Whatever in Unitarlanism is 
sectariau and dogmatic, or 30 seems to me, I am com- 
elled to oppose as u hindrance to this larger aim. 
But whatever in it is helpful to this larger end ne 
An 
with the many friends I have in the ranks o min- 
istry I trust still to keep the same pleasant, personal, 
and professional fellowship which has marked vur in- 
tercourse in the years that are past. 
Sincerely yours, ILLIAMA). Porr. 


— or = 


(For Tux Ixuxx) 
AN OPEN LETTER 
To GEU., W. FOX, ASSIBTANT SECRETARY OF THE AMER AN 
UNITAKIAN ASSOMIATION. 
Dran Sin:— 

Since the time of Theodore Parker, there bas prob- 
ably been no act more indicative or significant than 
your erasure from the Year Book of the name of Wil- 
iam J. Potter. A very simple thing indeed ty do, 
if by it you did not lay down a principle, establish a 
precedent, and proclaim to the world the policy of i 
whole denomination. 

The facts occasioning your action were these: 0. 
B. Frothingham, President of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, finding bis name in the Year Jook an an- 
noyance to his weaker brethren in the ministry, as 
implying that they countenanced and shared his opin- 
ions, in atrict accordance with his customary courte- 
ay, kindly withdrew it. But, in your interrogation t0 
Mr. Potter whether or not be would like to do the 
same, he replied substantially as follows: "I 4 not 

you 


| see fit to erase my name, if must be upon your own 


pressing the present opinion of the larger part of the | 


Unitarian body. And I make no protest against the 
decision, 

I have brought forward thia other view of Unitari- 
anisin, which yeenis to me more consonant with what 
Unitarianism was in its origin, and which has still, 1 
believe, a good deal of strength in the Unitarian 
body, simply to show how I, though not calling my- 
self a “Christian,” might not have felt impelled by 
any conscientious seruple to withdraw my name from 
the Year Book, and how I may still consistently feel 


and movements. When I have seen how my honored 
friends and coadjutors in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, first Mr. Abbot, and now Mr. Frothingham, 
were receiving special praise from the religious jour- 


nals for formally withdrawing from the Unitarian | 


body, their conduct in thus withdrawing being apoken 
of as particularly “honorable” and “noble,” I have 
been led to ask myself whether I might not be acting 
i dishonorable and ignoble part by not withdraw- 
ing.“ since in general religious views I atood on es- 
sentially the same platform with them. It has 
seemed clear, too, that not to withdraw was rather to 
run the risk of appearing to others to be in the unen- 
viable attitude of standing on a theological fence, a 


responsibility? A position, it seems to me, quite 4s 
wise as that of Mr. Frothingham seemed manly. 
Not satistied with this, you enten upon a casual ex- 
pression of his concerning Christian profession; anu 
then there comes down your guillotine, and the 
seventh senl of the American Unitarian Association 
is opened, For it must be remembered that this step 
of yours is not differentin kind from the anathemas 
of the Romish Ohurch; and, unless the fellowship of 
souls on earth be less limited than the communion of 
the saints iu heaven, what by Christ's Church is loosed 
on earth shall be looked in heaven, 

But the real consequences that lie in wait, or the 
disasters impending, I am unable to see, since the 
Revister, in proclaiming Mr. Potter no longer a Uni- 
tarian Christian minister, announces that he will re- 
main still the minister of a Unitarian Christian 


Church. Such a fermentat t hat i 
and hold some afliliation with Unitarian organizations ' À reanga non e e WINE o 


Unitarianiem there lins already got to be the max- 
imum amount of new wine that can be injected into 
Orthodox bottles, or else that an excommunication 
from their almanac ia the utmost limit to their in- 
quisitorial powers. K 

Now, while deprecating sadly the logic that should 
lead you to it, 1 am glad that you have taken this sub- 
ject in hand. There has hitherto been altogether tow 


much mushy concession among the Unitarians. They 


position which is repugnant to every fibre of my na- 
ture, Still, though faithfully sounding all Bs mii | 


tives, and haying the sincerest respect for the motives 
of my friends which led them to n formal disavowal 
of Unitarian fellowship, I can honestly say that I 
have not been able to find any call either in reason or 
conscience to follow their example, And the cause 


ought to tally closer up to their professions, Weed 
them out! Send an interrogatory circular to every 
rt ae case. Let us know who are on the Lord's 
side. ` 

But what will you do with those who might deem 
euch a question an impertinence,—such as have left 
the labelling business and taken up that of their fa- 
thers, who, like Emerson, instead of blowing a trum- 
pet, would prefer to let their works and life label 
them? You are aware, I suppose, that in State 
Street, if a man should cal) himself a Christian, it. 
would immediately evoke suspicions, if it did not con- 
sign him to the Coventry of generalcontempt, There 


——————— ͤ — 
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one's character and standing offer sufficient tests; and 
a profession, instead of promoting sincerity or reality, 
would finally come to stand in the place of the thing 

rofessed. Bat where an individual ia so untversal- 
f known and respected™ as you say Mr. Potter is, 
what is the significance of his profession? Acknowl- 
edging bis worth, because he does not doit, you ex- 
clude him. Does the husbandman throw away the 
best wheat because it has lost its tag, or gather up 
chaff because it has one on? Why, then, are the 
children of this world wiser than the children of 
light? One would suppose from the Regfater’s com- 
pliments that It would first hang Mr. Potter, and 
then erect a monument under the gallows, 

Now what isa Christian? This you ought first to 
eattle very definitely. It ought to be so plain that a 
wayfaring mau, though a fool, need not err therein; 
if for nothing else, than because you make so much 
to hang upon it. Is Christian” an expression of the 
heart or a definition of the head? If the former, was 
not Mr. Frothingham far more a Christlan after the 

nerous act that so unchristianized him? If the latter, 
Rt a solemn fact that among your communion Mr. 
Potter's intellectual honesty ls s0 criminal an offence 
as to be punishable with expulsion, and extend to 
much on extent as to determine the dividing line be- 
tween the sheep aud the goats? If by “Christian” is 
meant a certain tone, temper, disposition, and quali- 
ty of life, ought not, then, Mr. Potter's confession to 
bring down upon him the publican's blessing rather 
than the Pharisee's rebuke? Certainly his denial 
cannot be classified with Peter's.—that of a lack of 
moral courage, Neither would the Register condemn 
him as falling nway in grace. since then the corre- 
sponding corollary would hold true: if all who deny 

hrist are bad people, it must also follow that all who 
acknowledge him are saints—a shocking conclusion! 
But if by Christian“ is meant the acceptance of some 
dogma about Christ, his person or mission, then it is 
equally certain that Christ himself was no Christian. 
So there are good men who do not accept such dog- 
mas, as we also have plenty of bad men who do. 
Then is there, certainly, no inevitable interdepend- 
ence between such dogmas and high character. 
What, therefore, taken separately, reduces your 
Christianity Into awkward dilemmas cannot be said 
to constitute a Christian when taken together. Then 
he should hare enough dogma to give to character a 
wiar favor, and as much manliness as would not 
mpede a proper dogmatic expression. 

But I understand it is the policy of your denomina- 
tion not to curtail too much ity definition, but to al- 
low the largest individual liberty, Aman,“ gays the 
Liberal Christian, “may be a pantheist or an atheist, 
and if be call himself # Christian, he may join the 
Unitarian Conference.” Düt what if a Christian 
calls himself an atheivt, what then? Why, he would, 
of course, be excluded. Where, then, lies the signifi- 
cance attached to this word, except it be in the mere 
act of calling? Is it possible that the traditional rev- 
erence lu your communion for this name is so pecu- 
liarly quaint in character that it is willing to swear 
over n bare husk, within which nothing is left to be 
sworn over? Then, at least, have we come to the 
Irishman’s definition of nothing—“ n footless stock- 
ing withont legs.“ A compass it is which acts like 

uicksilver, a chart that is confusion, @ vane that is 
the winl, a denominational currency that can only 
turn to the American Unitarian Association to find a 
gold basis. Its beauty is in its utter elasticity; here 
it takes on the hues of a chameleon, now it assumes 
the proportions of a camel, then it looks like a wensel, 
again it puts on the magnitude of a whale, and the 
more the transformation, the more Christian. Such 
a school of theology Huxley would call a “biographi- 
cal No-Man’s-Land.'" You speak in your Year Rook 
of Christians as “followers of Christ?’ may not, then, 
the Free Religionists (borrowing the above latitude of 
definition) excommunicate as uncbristian your As- 
sociation? Are they not doing to the popular relig- 
ion 55 what Jesus did to that of his time? They 
would do away with“ Ohurchianity,“ as he endeavored 
to do away with Judaism. How can history atit- 
self, except, in bringing about the same results, the 
same causes are instituted? But you cannot be ex- 
pected to appreciate this, although it comes within 
the scope of your liberty of construction. Had you 
done no, you would never have cried aloud so often, 
“liberty in Christ.“ Could you have gone out of 
Your prepossessions, you would have seen that Free 
Religions heresy was no other than Unitarian heresy; 
and that all this ery about “liberty in Christ“ was as 
foolish as “liberty in Mohammed"? or atmosphere ina 
vacuum. So, because Mr. Potter, in your Christian 
trumpet, cannot blow hot and blow cold, you are going 
to leave him out in the cold to be blown, On this 
anniversary of the tea-spillers, you have set him 
adrift with all his “sweetness and light.“ Mr. Froth- 
ingham, with his honor and scholarly fairness, you 
have Jet go, and with Mr. Abbot you have broken be- 
Cause of his logical accurary and devotion to truth. 
Now, were it possible, you might send Higginson 
away, and disfellowship Lucretia Mott because of ber 
saintly womanhood and spotless life. But then the 
simplest justinet of the street would be able to detect 
the stripe of that remaining communion that holds up 
the denominatinual turkey as the prize of its high 
calling. For that is what the second stages of sec- 
tarian us well as political organizations arrive at, when 
they lose the spirit for the letter, which John Ran- 
dolph stylet “the zealous support of seven reat 
Scripture principles, summed up in the five loaves and 
the two tislies,"” Instead of holding up as heretofore 
the star of liberty, your mission will dwindle to a vig- 
ilance committee over heresy, or become a victualling 
“tation to flying fugitives on the road from Rome to 
Reason. Lu your denominational treatment of Theo- 
dore Parker, you offered the noblest opportunity for 
An ostracized heretic to prove himself more Christian 
than his Christian accusers, From that sight the de- 


voted Channing might have turned in his coffin to 
post the finger of rebuke! But when, still later, you 
et slip the golden opportunity of vindicating religious 

liberty as broad as t| e race and to all the sons of God, 
you again presented to the world the humiliating spec- 
— of seeing m * V- your communion march off, 
n your faces the banners of that very freedom 

which had hitherto been your only boast! ke such a 
sight the angels well might weep; for, in that very 
hour, not only did there return the ghost of Theodore 
Parker, but it was the very form and voice of Chrint, 
exclaiming in holy indignation: "Ye ECCLESIASTICS, 
CHILDREN OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, WHO 
MURDERED ME, FILL YE UP THE FULL MEASUBE OF 


YOUR FATHERS |” 

And in this last act, are you really following him 
or crucifying him anew? Interpreted by the suffer- 
ing at Antioch and the martyrdoms of Rome, are you 
more Christian? Or, following after the anise and 
cummin, resemble you moet the Pharisees at Jeru- 
salem? Instead of à great and enlightened denomi- 
nation leading progress, are yon not comparatively 
hindering it? Instead of uniting mankind in brother- 
1 love, are — not setting them = e in unprofitable 

isputes? Instead of making straight the pathway of 
the Lord and lifting the heavy burdens from the op- 
pressed, ure Mar not making il more crooked, placing 
stumbling blocks in the way, and occupying your- 
selves in raking over the fires of a little Unitarian 
inquisition ? Yours for clearness and charity, 

CHARLES THOMAS FOWLER. 
Bos rox, December 10, 1873. 
— —-—— 
FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF CHICAGO, 


PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMDLE, 
Holding these truths to be self-evident, that truth, 
justice, and fraternity are, and should be, ruling prin- 
ciples of true humanity; 

And recognizing the fact that the human reason is 
the onl — of truth, and that truth is the sole 
basis of justice and fraternity, and that association 
upon a platform of free thought and equal rights is 
the best means for promoting true civilization; 

We therefore associate ourselves under the above 
name, and agree to abide by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIC. Í. Name,—This soclety shall be called 
the Free Religious Society of Chicago. 

ART, 2. Ohjects.—Its objects are the elevation of 
humanity through the study of truth in moral phil- 
osophy and science, and the promotion of fraternity 
and true fellowship, 

ART. 3. Menbership.—Membership in this society 
embraces all who sign the constitution. But only 
those who contribute not less than one dollar annu- 
ally to the support of the society shall be permitted to 
vote in its management, 

ART, J. Opinions,—Members of this society are 
responsible to themselves only for any opinions they 
may severally hold upon religious or other questions, 
ani: membership in other societies, religious or secu- 
Jar, shall not be a bar to membership in this. 

ART, 5. Officers.—The officers of this society shall 
consist of a president, one or more vice-presidents, a 
secretary, aud standing committees of finance and 
music. 

ART. 6. Elections.—The officers and standing com- 
mittees shall be elected annually at the first regular 
meeting of the society in the month of December. 

Special elections to fill vacancies may occur, how- 
ever, at any regular meeting. 

Art. T. Amendments.—This constitution may be 
altered or amended at any regular meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the — present. notice of such 
amendment having been given in writing at least one 
week before said vote is taken. 


N. B.—The books of this society are open, and may | 


be found at the Hall each Sunday, and all persons in 
sympathy with it are respectfully and sincerely invit- 
ed to become members by signing the constitution 
personally, or by authorizing some member of the so- 
ciety to sign it for them. This society is sustained 
solely by the free contributions of its members and 
friends; all are therefore solicited to aid it with such 
contributions in cash, or subscriptions payable in 
weekly or monthly instalments, as their hearts may 
prompt them to give. 


Tse KING AND run ANTS,—According to Jewish 
and Mohammedan tradition, King Solomon, who was 
bevond all other men, knew the language of animals, 
and could talk with the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air, A Rabbinical story is told of him, 
which is on this wise: One day the king rode out to 
Jerusalem with a great retinue, An ant-hill lay 
directly in his path, and Solomon heard its little peo- 
ple talking. 

“Here comes the great king.“ one of them said, 
“His flatterers call him wise and jurt and merciful; 
but he is — ta ride over and crush us, without 
heeding our sufferings. 

Solomon told the 3 of Sheba, who rode with 
him, what the ant said: and the queen made an- 
awer: “He is an Insolent creature, O king! It is abet- 
ter fate than he deserves to be trodden under our 
feet!’ 

But Solomon said, “It ix the part of wisdom to 
leam of the lowest and weakest.” And hie com- 
manded his train to turn aside and spare the aut-hill. 

Then all the courtiers marvelled greatly, and the 
Queen of Sheba bowed her head and made obeisance 
to Solomon, and said, Now know I the secret of thy 
wisdom, Thou listenest aa patiently to the reproach- 
es of the humble as to the flatteries of the great.”’— 
J. G. Whittier. 
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(For Tux IDEL] 
THE EVERGREEN LYRE: 
A OMRISTMAS GIFT FROM 4 DEAR FRIEXD, 


Mute on my walt thou art, 
With marvellous music slumbering in thy heart: 
Music that charms my waking dream, 
Anil makes thee seem 
Accomplice in my unmelodious part! 
For thou and I are numb, 
Wunde cunning Nature Whisper Come! 
Pour forth the song within; 
All clse is allon din; 
Thy life grows starved and bleak because tis dumb. 
Let the world wag as't may; 
Each dog must have his day; 
Sing thy brief sung, ere gollen turna to gray." 
Ales, and art thou set 
Upon my wall reproachful watch to keep, 
And feed the fountain of regret, 
Thon outward mimic of a soul asleep? 
Nay—rather hang thon there 
To prophesy a day more fair, 
Whon every foul shall be a lyre, 
And tremble with celestial tire, 
And turn to song each vulgar care; 
When from discordant hopes and fears 
Musie shall rive,—the sweeter, clearer, 
+ That some have toiled through tunelees years 
To bring that muslo nearer, 
Yet would this hand might wake thy silent stringa 
To mate the strains that godlike Freedom ging 
Exultant now as victors han, 
Storming with joy the einpyréan; 
Now tender as a inother's ditty, 
Soothing her babe with love and pity; 
Now soloma as cathedral bell, 
Tolling flow a monarch's knell; 
Now wild and full of tery haste 
As zebra's houf-beats o'er the waste; 
Iniilgnant now us Ocean's roar, 
Hurling his thunders 'gainst the shore; 
Now reverent as the hosts that feel 
The impassioned organ’s grand appeal, 
And lift their hearts on high, aud kneel,— 
That thus the embryo Faith might liye and breathe, 
Burst loto song, and to the coming time 
The full-sphered music of the Truth bequeathe, 
Deep, sweet, sublime! 
Not miue the joy, alas! 
To cheer the feeble and to charm the sage, 
To raise the anthem of that dawning age, 
Amil chant great Natnre’e Muse. 
Yet stiil, divinely taught, 
Be mine this lustrous thought: 
Not tuneless he who rights a wrong, 
Or suites a fetter vlinging,— 
Not eongless he who makes his Tife a seng, 
Aud sets the worta to singing! 


ASTERISK. 
Dec. 20, 1873. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK. 
Mrs. F. W. Christern, 


New York City, 


Ono shere, $100 
Richard R. Westbrook, Sonman, Pa. “ “ 100 
K C. Spesen; Milwaukee, Wia, Two „ 200 
R. W. Howes, Montan, Mass. One „100 
Chas. W. Story, Ioston, Mass, 4 “ 10 
. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mich. Five „ 600 
Jacob Hofner, Cumiiusviie,O. Ove „100 
John Weiss, Boston, Maan, “u “ 30 
TE Rusael, TAN, T a 5 1 
. W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich. “ 0 1 
B. F. Dyer Boaton, Masa, “ 100 
James urinton, Lynn, Maas. 00 „100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Maxx, « 100 
J. J. Palmer, Portland, Me. u 100 
Rabe. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N. x. * „100 
M. A. I., Michiuend, Lowell, Mass, ml „ 100 
Mrs. Hen]. Iresau, Lynn, Mass, aA 100 
J. E. Oliver, Trhuca, N. V. “ 100 
— ͥ — — 
CASH RKCEIMTS, 
FOR TAH WERK ENDING DECEMHER N. 
ekon, 50 
iW 
wn, 50 


H> tw.; W. J. Pouer, 13 


RYJ; R. Thomp- 
ford, 34; C. G. 


F; Johnson, 23; Tavid Porter, 
Bronron, 83; Chas, G., Ames, 
nieht, $1.00; . W. Conklin, $I; Je 


Fisk 

onr, $3; Ira Smith, $3; Reuben M. Mansur, #3; Char, 

A. Gould, $1.0; J. S. Thomson, $3; Fernando Dessanr, S3; 
mos Sintth, ti; Carey Brothers, 810; C. R. Horsch, 880: 1 

abel Thomson, 810; N. S. Barker, $10; E. G, Barrows, 10; 
„M. Lamb, 510. 


83; 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no otber Aere sent unters specially requested, Parsons 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify as. 

N. B.—Please remit by post-office monty-urder, by regis 
tered letter, or by draft ou Toston or New York. 
on interior banks are liable to dixcount, aud the term of 
subseription will be proportionally shortened in the credit, 
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of Tun tspex will 
within a ĉo- 


SUNDAY IEC TUS The Editors 
lecture occasionally un Sundays, if desired, 
venlent distance of Boston. 


— [6ñ4ᷓ44—— -¼½- 
CASH PREMIUMS FOR 1874. 


In order to increase the circulation of Tae INDEX, 
and thereby make it a more powerful instrumentality 
in the reform to which it is devoted, the following 
Cash Premiums are now offered :— 

1. Tue Ix DEX will pay to any one of its old sub- 
scribers 51.00 for every new subscription of $5.00 
obtained by his or her means aud forwarddd to this 
office. If preferred, the $1.00 may be deducted be- 
fore remitting. This offer holds good for new aub- 
scriptions alone, and not for renewals, 

2. In addition to this, It offers One Hundred 
Dollars to the person who shall send the largest list 
of new subscribers, with the money, before the first 
day of February, 1874, and Fifty Dollars to the 
person sending the next largest list during the same 
time. 

There are many warm friends of TEE INDEX 
throughout the country who would be glad to help 
Increase Its circulation, If they could only afford to 
give their time to the work, The above offers will 
enable them to do ao, Supposing that the largest list 
sent contalns one hundred new names, the sender 
will be entitled to $100.00 as commission and another 
$100.00 as premium, Will not many of our lady sub- 
scribers, who are the most efficient of all canvassers, 
seize tlis opportunity to help THE INDEX without too 
great a sacrifice on thoir own part? 


GLIMPSES, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that, out of the 10,000 
Jews in Philadelphia, “there is but one female in the 
Insane Department of the Almsholse, and but two in 
the county jail for minor offences," 

In ApRiAN, Michigan, is published a German 
weekly paper, heartily devoted to liberalism, which 
ought to be supported well by the Germans. It is 
called Der Reformator, and is edited by C. Lohmann. 
Subscription price, $2,00 a year. 

ESPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to the list of lee- 
turers and subjects in the Course of “Sunday After- 
noon Lectures,” to be given in Horticultural Hall this 
winter,—as usual, under the auspices of the Free 
Religious Association. This Course has become 
almost an established institution, and attracts the 
interest of all who wish to hear the last word of re- 
ligious radicalism. 

A FRIEND in Chicago writes under date of Dec. 22: 
„We had a splendid meeting last night in the Free 
Religious Society, Robert G. Ingersoll, a prominent 
lawyer (formerly State Attorney) of Peoria, Illinois, 
gave us a lecture on ‘Individuality’ which electrified 
the large and very intelligent audience by its flashes 
of wit and common sense, warming the beart at the 
game time by sentiments of true humanity, and by no 
means lacking in humorous criticism on the followers 
of Authority. As an orator, in elocution and ad- 
dress, he is admirable; and the humor sparkling in 
his eyes and gestures is perfectly charming.” 

Tae Christian Register is just now filled with ad- 
miration of all ministers who are stirred up to define 
their positions, and who refuse to enjey the advan- 
tages of an ambiguous attitude. It holds that all 
who consider themselves gon-Christians should pack 
up their carpet-bags, and quit the society of those 
who avow themselves Christians. We postpone for 
the present all discussion of this point; but we must 
say frankly that the ssme rule applies to denomine- 
tions that applies to individual ministers. We shall 
think more highly of the Christian Register when it 
ceases to profess entire spiritual freedom, and honest- 
ly confedses that “Unitarian Christianity“ has its 
dogmatic limitation in the Christian name, 


WITH THE FREE and hearty consent of the author, 


— T nd | js now discontinued 
the publication of “Paul Gower’ 
be g Ex. m Toe Inpex. It was expected that the whole of 


the novel would be published within the year 1873; 
but the necessary reduction of the paper's size last 
spring precluded the possibility of this, and nearly 
half of the story remains unpublished. Under these 
circumstances, it is undesirable, whether as regards 
the author, the public, or THE Ixpex itself, to con- 
tinue its publication in a manner so fragmentary as to 
do it great injustice, We hope that a publisher may 
be found to give ita falr chance In book form, and 
that Paul's theological experience, as recounted In the 
Interesting thirty-seventh chapter just concluded, 
may secure for it a wide sale among liberal readers. 


Tux Bostox Traveller of Dec. 22 has this editorial 


paragraph :— 

“Phe Boston Liberal League is just now attempt- 
ing to shape public sentiment in favor of a repeal of 
the laws under which churches und property owned 
benevolent, and 


the League is unquestionably opposi- 
Tieas put it pee well strike at thon 


without hitting the other associations named. This 


t powerful opposition to repeal 
SHY ee etic from the churches, 
robable that the change proposed 


Tue Lists of signatures to the “Auti-Exemption 
Petitlons“ are beginning to come in, Mr. George H. 
Foster, of Boston, has brought ina list of two hun- 
dred and fifty-one names, and the Banner of Light 
courteously sends us one of fifty-seven names, col- 
lected by Mr. F. J. Symes, of Cleveland, Ohio,—both 
lists belonging under the “Congressional Petition.” 
Mr. R. H. Ranney, of Boston, has also banded in a 
list of forty siguatures to the “Massachusetts Peti- 
tion.” It is hoped that similar lista will be collected 
and forwarded without delay; but let every name be 
enrolied that can be secured. The amount of the 
indirect tax imposed on individuals by church-ex- 
emption is trivial, it is true; but agreat principle is at 
stake, and the spirit of the Boston Tea-Spillers“ of 
1773 is a noble onc to remember. 


Some INTERESTING correspondence between Mr. 
Potter and the Assistant Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, copied from the Christian Rey- 
ister, will be found on a previous page. It was origi- 
nally auggested by the following paragraph in the 
Register of Nov. 8:— 


‘The Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation Las received a note from Rev. O, B. Frothing- 
bam, of New York, in which he says; ‘I can under- 
stand why my society is counted among Unitarian 
societies, for it was incorporated under that title, and 
has never changed its name.“ But why my name 
should be retained in the Lear Hook of the Associa- 
tion, when I have so openly disayowed all connection 
with the Unitarians, I cannot understand, Had I 
been aware of its presence there, I should have done 
what it occurs to me todo gawu its with- 
drawal. Not that I have the smallest objection to 
appearing in such excellent company, but because I 
wish to sail under no false colors, and would save 
others from complicity with my opinions.“ 


Tne NEW ConsTituTION of Pennsylvania, as 
shown in another column by Mr, Pillsbury, disquali- 
fies for office those who do not “acknowledge the 
being of a God and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, —an outrage none the leas heinous be- 
cause it is but the rejinactment of the same provia- 
ion in the old Constitation. Butin the new Pream- 
ble the Christian Amendment party have gained an 
important victory, accomplishing at least part of their 
purpose to “put God into the Constitution.“ Says 
the Philadelphia Christian Stutesmau, the well-known 
organ of this party: The language of this Preamble, 
‘We, the people of the Commonwealth of Penneylva- 
nia, grateful to Almighty God for the blessings uf 
civil and religious liberty, and humbly invoking his 
gaidance, do ordain and establish this Constitution,’ 
contains the germ of the whole doctrine of national 
religion, And although the vote which struck out 
the clause, originally reported by the Committee, 
acknowledging the ‘sovereignty’ of God, ahowed a 
singular ignorance of the subject with which they 
were dealing, yet we regard the Preamble as a notable 
gain to the cause of political Christianity, and as 
destined to play an important part in the controver- 
sies of the future.” Stealthily does the “cause of 
political Christianity” muke its advances, and fortify 
point after point as it gains them. May the nation 
not be at last like Gulliver, waking to find itself fet- 
tered and enslaved by an infinite number of tiny corda 
thus craftily fastened upon ita sleeping limbs! 


WANTED: 
A RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT 
TO THE 
United States Constitution. 


The First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, in consequence of ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, became a part of the 
Constitution on December 15, 1701, is as follows: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for a tedress of 


grlevances.“ 


We submit to the public 3 proposition that this 
First Amendment shall be made to read as follows: 


ARTICLE J. 


„SECTION 1.—Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for « redress of grievances, 

“Section 2—No State shall make any law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibit- 


ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 


freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances, No 
religious test shall ever be required as a condi- 
tion of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office 
or public trust, in any State; aud no person shall 
ever in any State be deprived of any of his or 
her rights, privileges or capacities, or disqualified 
for the performance of any public or private 
duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence 
in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of 
religion, 

“Secrion 3.—Congress shall have power to 
enforce the provisions of the second section of 
this Article by appropriate legislation.“ 3 

The necessity of this enlargement of the First. 
Amendment, in order to secure to the people the full 
and unrestricted enjoyment of religious liberty, is ap- 
parent for two reasons :— 

1, The Tenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution expressly provides that—‘‘The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people;“ and the 
Constitution itself, although providing by the third 
clause of Article VI. that—'No religious test shall 
over be required as a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United Statea,’—nevertheless con- 
tains no provision prohibiting the several States from 
establishing a State religion, or requiring a religious 
test for office, or disqualifylng witnesses in the courts 
on account of their religious opinions, or otherwise 
restricting their religious liberty. 

2. In consequence of this defect in the United 
States Constitution, aome of the States are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, actually guilty of grave infringements on 
the religious liberty of their citizens. The following 
State provisions establishing a religious test for office 
in point:— 

The Constitution of Maryland declares—“‘That no 
religious test ought ever to be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office of profit or trust in this State, other 
than a declaration of belief in the existence of God.” 
| Decl. of Rights, 37.] 

The Constitution of North Curvlina declares that— 
“The following classes of persons shall be disquali- 
tied for office: Firat, all persons who shall deny the be- 
ing of Ablnighty God,” [VII, 5. 

The Constitution of South Carolina declares that— 
No person who denies the existence of the Supreme 
Being shall hold any office under this Constitution.“ 
[XIV, 0] 

The Constitution of Miasisalppi declares that No 
person who denies the existence of the Supreme Beiny 
shall hold any office in this State.“ (XII, 3.] 

The Constitution of Tennessee declares that No 
person who denies the being of God, or a future state 
of rewards und punishments, shall hold any office in 
the civil department of this State.“ IX, 2.] 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania dectares—"*That 
no person who acknowledyea the being of God and a 
Suture state of rewards and punishments shall, on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments be disqualified to 
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hold any oflles or place of trust or profit under this 
Commonwealth.“ 


new Constitution adopted on the sixteenth day of last 
October; and it is interpreted to mean the positive 
disqualification for office of all persons who do not 
profess the beliefs referred to. “The recognition of a 
God and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments,” says Hough, in his standard work entitled 
American Constitutions [VoL II, p. 220. Albany: 
1873], ‘was still demanded of all holding office; but 
a bellef In the Divine inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments was not Included.” It should also be 
remembered that the new Constitution of this State 
contains a recognition of God In its Preamble which 
was not contained in the old Preamble,—a result di- 


rectly due to the efforts of the God in the Constitu- | 


tion“ party, and a virtual admission of their general 
principle that the State, as such, is bound to recog- 
nize God. 

Farther, the Constitution of Maryland declares— 
“Nor shall any person, otherwise competent, be 
deemed incompetent as witness or juror on ac- 
count of his religious belief; provided he believes In 
the existence of God, and that, under His dispensa- 
tion, such person will be held morally accountable for 
his acts, and be rewarded or punished therefor, elther 
in this world or the world to come.” [Declaration of 
Rights, 36.] Tyler, in his American Ecclesiastical 
Law, after stating that “the Christian religion is the 
recognized religion of the country, and Is a part of the 
common law of many of the States,“ goes on to refer 
to the prohibition by the United States Constitution 
of a religious test of office, and of an establishment of 


religion; but he adds: Notwithstanding the forego- i 
ing provisions of the Federal Constitution, in several 


[UX, 4] This clause has just 
been reénacted by the people of Pennsylvania in the | 


ME. MOBRSE’S PARKER. 


In a notice of Mr. Morse’s bust of Mr. Parker, 
| copied into THE IxpEx and meant to be very compli- 
mentary to him, occurs this expression: “Mr. Morse 
has carefully avoided idenlizing the head of Mr. 
Parker.“ I wish in the name of Art to protest 
against this misuse of the glorious word Ideal.“ If 
Mr. Morse had done what his critic suggests, his next 
beat thing would be to throw bis clay into the ash 
| barrel, and go to some honest work for a living. On 

the contrary, be has most conscientiously sought, 
from all the records of Mr. Parker's face as well as 
from reminiscences of his life and character, to catch 
the true idea of the man, and to represent it in the 
lineaments of hia face; in short, to idealize the por- 
trait by giving vot the accidental effect of the mo- 
ment, but the permanent characteristics, the true 
idea, of the man. If he had not done so, what ad- 
vantage would his work have over the photograph or 

the plaster cast of the bead itself? This ideallzing is 
an entirely different thing from smoothing away all 
character Into mere prettiness, as is so often done. 
| This Mr. Morse certainly has not done. 

He has undertaken a task of great difficulty; and, 
if he has not accomplished perfection, he has given 
| us & very earnest and thoughtful likeness of Mr. 

Parker, which in some views is very satlefactory, and 

will afford great pleasure to hundreds of his admirers 
| Who did not know his living face. 

We hope the success of this bust, which is under 
| Hfesize, will encourage Mr. Morse to undertake a life- 
| aize bust of his great subject, on which be can work 
| with greater freedom, and use to advantage all he bas 
learned from the close study of the head on this 
smaller scale, E. D, C. 
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of the States certain religious opinions are requiaite | 


to receiving the oath of a witness in courts,” [page 
22.] Even in Massachusetts, the State Constitution 
has been construed by the Legislature, in the General 
Statutes of 1800, to permit an enactment of this na- 
ture: ‘Every person not a bellever in any religion is 
required to testify truly, under the pains and penal- 
es of perjury; and the evidence of such persons dis- 
believing in the existence of God may be received to 
affect. his credibility.” In other words, an appeal in 
the courts to the public prejudice against atheists, 


however Irrelevant to the subject matter of their tes- | 


timony, and however irreproachable may be their char- 
acter, is legally approved by the State of Massachusetts. 


These and other interferences with religious rights 
by the several State Constitutions, and the innumer- 
able statutory provisions enacted In the same epirit, 
together with the more or less frequent ncts of op- 
pression growing out of them, would be prohibited 
as unconstitutional, if the Freedom Amendment 
should become part of the supreme law of the land, 
It ia needed to carry out the essential purpose, the 
fundamental! idea, on which the whole Constitution 
rests, If the United Statea are one nation,—if they 
are destined more and more to be inspired by the 
same “enthusiasm of humanity” which gave the na- 
tion birth,—if all parte of every nation must, as a 
condition of healthy national life, be governed by one 
homogeneous Jaw, and vivifled by one common spirit, 
—then the Freedom Amendment Is in some shape 
absolutely essential to the future greatness and hap- 
piness of our country. Its ratification would be the 
death-warrant of all attempts to pervert the Constitu- 
tion to the service of Roman Catholicism or any other 
form of Christianity; for such an extension and 
strengthening of the purely secular principle of gov- 
ernment would set the seal of hopelessness on every 
such attempt, even to the satisfaction of its most un- 
daunted supporters. But the proposition of this new 
Amendment ls not made at all in the apirit of a belli- 
cose partisanship: on the contrary, it is made with 
the strongest conviction that consistency with demo- 
cratic ideas is the absolute condition of a permanent 
republic; that this consistency must be found both in 
our national and State Constitutions; and that the 
only way to ensure it in our State Constitutions is to 
assimilate them to our national Constitution by virtue 
of some such provision as we now propose. In the 
opening paper of this issue we have uncompromising- 
ly declared the profound antagonism existing between 
the two fundamental ideas of the Republic and the 
Church; and we now appeal to the country to take 
such a step as shall ensure the final-victory to the 
idea of the Republic, Not hastily, not bitterly, not 
combatively, do we make this appeal; but rather with 
a deep desire that we of this generation shall be wise 
for our posterity, and bequeathe to it a supreme law 
freed from the last, lingering traces of a poisonous 
eccleslesticism, 


LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

| Sir,—An event has occurred since my last letter 
which is, I believe, pregnant with vast results to the 
progress of Free Religious thought In this country. 

The Dean of Westminster, well known, beloved, 
| respected, and dreaded, according to the view taken of 
his policy, has been doing a bold stroke of Innovation 
at which tho bearts of all lovers of liberty rejoice, 
and all lovers of dogmatic bondage tremble. 

He invited to lecture in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey—and on the “Day of Intercession for Mis- 
| elons’’ too—a layman; no less a heterodox celebrity 
than Professor Max Miiller, of Oxford, the learned 
author of Lectures on the Science of Language and 
Lectures on the Science of Religion, 
| There was of course à large concourse assembled to 
hear him, and he was supported by the presence of 
the Dean and other clergy attached to the Abbey. 

The subject of his lecture was Missions,“ and in 
this lies all the sting which his words would have in- 
flicted on the average Orthodox mind. Ona day set 
apart for special prayer to God to prosper the work of 
conversion among tho “Heathen,” and in the first 
ecclesiastical building of the first city in Christendom, 
a layman reads a homily to the missionaries and those 
who send them, the spirit of which is the very oppo- 


site of that In which they were born and bred, the | 


most foreign to all their religious predilections, I 
cannot do better than give you some extracts from the 
| lecture itself, 
| The Professor began by contrasting the three great 
missionary religions of the world ; namely, Buddhism, 
! Mohammedunism, and Christianity, with the three 
| great non-missionary religions, namely, Judaism, 
Brahmanism, aud Zoroastrianism ; pointing out that 
| the missionary element was a sign of vitality. Mis 
| firat shot was this:— 

All these religions had a history, for religions are 
not unchangeable, Indeed, if they cease to grow and 
change, they cease to live.” 

»The reason why lie commends missionary zeal, is 
thus expressed: 

“There are two kinds of missionary work; and re- 
ligions which could boast of men who left home and 
friends, and spent lives of toil and danger among 
strangers, were also rich in those honest and intrepid 
inquirers, who, at the bidding of the same apirit of 
truth, were ready to leave behind them the cherished 
creed of their childhood, to separate from their 
friends, to stand alone among men who shrugged 
their shoulders and asked, ‘What is Truth?” and to 
bear in silence a martyrdom more galling often than 

death itself.” 

| «Truth nelther should nor could be concealed. 
What Is there in this short life that should seal our 
lips? What shall we walt for, if we are not to epeak 
here and now? There is missionary work to be done 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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at home as well as abroad. There are thousands 
waiting to listen, if but one man will speak the truth 
and nothing but the truth." 

“There may be times when silence is gold and 
speech silver; but there are times also when silence 
is death, and speech Is Ilſe—the very life of Pente- 
cost.“ 

Rebuking the slavish fear of each other which be- 
sets the clergy especially, the Professor asks: “Are 
the laity afrald of the clergy, the clergy of the laity? 
What clergyman will not respect honest doubt more 
than unquestioning faith? Surely, we know that the 
clear voice of honesty and humility draws more hearta 
than the harsh accents of dogmatic ussurance or ec- 
clesiastical exclusiveness.”” We only wish the Pro- 
fessor may be right in this flattering estimate, 

The most remarkable feature in this wonderful 
lecture was the allusion made to the Theistic move- 
ment In Indla under Keshub Chunder Sen, with whom 
we English Theists have exhanged formal tokens of 
aympathy and good-will. In praising them in India, 
the Professor virtually praises us, and certalnly West- 
minster Abbey was not the place from which we ex- 
pected so grand and generous an acknowledgment. 

“Wea need not wonder,“ be says, “that the Brahmo 
Somaj has found little favor in the eyes of our mis- 
sionaries, who feel towards Keshub Chunder Sen 
much as Athanasius might have felt towards Ulfilas, 
the Arian Bishop of the Goths. Yet what would 
have become of Christianity in Europe but for those 
Arian heretics ? 

“The movement of religious reform in India is, 
in my mind, the most momentous in this momentous 
century. Though our missionaries may repudiate it, 
history would be more just, and would recognize it 
as the work, if not of Christinn missionaries, of those 
missionary Christians who baye lived in India exam- 
ples of a true Christian life. These native Indian 
Puritans are with us, and we with them, for all the 
highest purposes of life, even though they may not 
repeat our creeds, nor sign our articles,” 

Tn an eloquent appeal to forsake theological warfare 
for the higher objects of true religion, the Professor 
says; “If missionaries admit to their fold converts 
who can bardly understand the abstract conceptions 


| of our creeds and formulas, is it necessary to exclude 


those who understund them but too well to submit 
the wings of their free splrit to such galling chains? 

“When we try to think of the majesty of God, what 
are all these formulas but the stammering of chil- 
dren? The essentials of our religion are not in our 
belief, but In our love; in our love of God, and in our 
love of man founded on our love of God, This ts the 
whole law and the prophets. This ls the religion to 
be preached to the whole world. This is the gospel 
which will conquer all other religions, which: will 
comfort the hearts of all men. ‘There can never be 
too much love, thongh there may be too much faith, 
particularly when It leads to the requirement of ex- 
actly the same measure of faith in others." 

Whether or not the Orthodox champlons will be 
too stunned to reply to this tremendous attack, we 
are quite safe in predicting that it is only the begin- 
ning of a serica of similar lectures, and have only to 
hope that every succeeding lecturer at Westminster 
Abbey may possess the combined gentleness and cour- 
age of Professor Max Müller. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorskv. 

Campen House, Dulwich, S. E., Dec. 10, 187%. 


SOME YEARS since, quite a famous law-school ex- 
isted in a quict town in Central Massachusetts. The 
principal church in the village was one in which 
wealth, piety, and conservatism, and no lack of love 
existed. But somehow the latter was a hidden fire 
that rarely made itself visible, and it needed some- 
thing special to cause It to be developed externally. 
At the time specified, it was drawn out in this wise; 
Two of the law students on a certain Sabbath pt lw 
into the church, where they were strangers, wal 
its whole length to the pulpit, and not a door of a 
single pew was opened or a single seat offered to 
them. With quiet dignity they turned and marched 
out again, went about a mile to the school, and then 
returning with chairs made thelr appearance in 
church again, coolly seating themselyes in the broad 
aisle. They had no trouble after that time in finding 

n doors Ín that church, and, as has been remarked 
by a leading lawyer of the town, “that was the best 
sermon ever preached in that church!’ We remem- 
ber once, in Philadelphia, going to morning service 
with a young man who was not In the habit of attend- 
ing church, and aithough there were plenty of vacant 
seats, not one was offered to the two young strangers. 
One of them, after helping himself to a seat directly 
under the pulpit, remained a few moments, and then 
walked out, saying, ‘I’ve not attended church before 
for two years, I certainly am good for another two 
years’ absence,” —Advance. 


Future, 
By Edward Maitland, author of the Pilgrim and 
the Shrine, Higler Law, ete. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sous. 1873. 

The aim of this work is to show the results of con- 
tinued progress, in their application to art, science, 
social life, religion, and government, and to depict the 
condition of the world when such advances have been 
made, that, in the words of the wuthor, ‘individuals 
are able, without penalty or reproach, to fashion 
their lives according to their own preferences, the 
sole external limitation being that imposed by the 
law of equal liberty to all.“ It opens with a party on 
an Mromotive,“ homeward bound from a sojourn 
at the North Pole. Travelling in the air iz as com- 
mon as railroad travelling now. ‘Che universal net- 
work of telegraph wires enables one from almost any 

oint, on land or sea, to communicate with any other 

gesirad point, AJI the wonderful conditions of things 
described were brought about by “the glorious eman- 
elpatlon,“ the dawning of which appeared in the 
nineteenth century tte divine method of the uni- 
verse having been revealed in evolution. The 
Church is made free through the agency of the scien- 
tific spirit, and its contests are between “dogmatism 
and science, credulity and knowledge, assumption 
and proof.“ On the cathedral built from the sale of 
churches and chapels of the varios sects ine which 
the population had been divided is inseribed, “All 
sects abandon, ye who enter here.“ Affairs on a large 
scale are regulated by a Confederacy of Nations, bat 
war is had recourse to for pone, | dithowties with 
peoples not yet sufficiently advanced to be admitted 
into the Confederacy. ‘The enfranchisement of wom- 
an is limited to matters purely social. No longer 
called upon in the struggle for existence to sell them- 
selves, either with or without marriage, for the means 
of existence women are guided by their alfections, 
and the “social evil’ is done away with. Marriages 
are not irrevocable, but some control by the State is 
considered judispensable, and unions without oon- 
tract are held in universal reprobation. The author 
is evidently opposed to extending the right of suffrage 
to woman, He dues not believe her constituted to 
enter the arena of polities, He thinks no training 
can prevent the emotional from predominating in her 
nature, and that, intellectually, she cannot be the 
companion. of mai, The scene ts principally laid in 
En — and she holds the first place in alf reforms 
and progress. France and Ireland are the last of 
European peoples to be emanciputed {rom old tradi- 
tions, America is represunted as being behind the 
European standard in the general edneation, and 
sentiment of her people. The story 8 n A 
thread on which to string the ideas enunclated, but it 
has suficient interest to keep alive the attention, and 
itis, perbaps, as consistent and probable as the nas 
ture of the wndertuking admits. Cheistmas Carol, 
the hero. is represented! as so exceptional a haman 
being that some incongruity is feit iu the diferent 
scones in which he las part. A Ih 


Tuk POS of EDUCATION: or, Pedagogies 
as a Systom. By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Königsberg. 

j Translated from the German by Miss Anna Č. 
| Brackutt. 

Miss Brackett has done a valuable service in giving 
to us, in available form for general reling, one of 
those works on the science or philosophy of educa- 
tion which are s characteristic o£ the German cult- 
ure, and which are claimed to have done so much in 
accuring a higher perfection tor the German, than for 
i any other achools, 

The general reader will perhaps be somewhat n 
Í pallud by the dry and speculative tone of the bask, 
i very rarely relieved by nny Illustration from experi- 
| ence of life, Itis in tic same vein of thought that 
belongs to the school of speculative philosophy which 
has developed so remarkably in St. Louis, and which 
is having so marked an influence on education there, 
i through the influence of Mr. Wm. T. Harris, the Sn- 
perintendent of Schools, and many of his fellow- 
uborers, 

But however abstract and metaphysical these doc- 
trines may appear, it js certainly worth while for 
practical educators to study them, findlug as we do 
the best actual results in the schools under the direc- 
tion of these speculative philosophers, 
i For instance, in St, Louis, not only 
Í ence taught in all the schools, one 

given to it, but the health and ex 

dren are better eared for than an any schools T have 
eyer seen, The ventilation ix remarkably good—in 
all the new selinolhiawses—as wood as can be obtained 
ita full room p and no selioothouse js more than two 
stories high, thus preventing the passing of foul vir 
from story to story, and the Weary climbing of many 
stairs, 

This book treats briefly 
in its various relations 
society: and we will 


is natural sel- 
hour in a day being 
mafort of the ohil- 


and concisely of education 
4% the family, the State, and 
e qitote one or two of its most sug- 
eure paragraphs on toples In whieh the readers of 

WE INDEX are apuelally interested s— 

“In so far as religion exists fn the form of a | 
church. those who are members of the ume chureh 
may have instruction wiven on the nature of tuligion 
among themselves, Instruction ou the subject is 
proper, and it fe ever enjoined upon them asa how, 
as A duty. But further than thelr own society they 
may not extend their rule, The church may exert 
itself to make u religious spirit felt in the school, and 
to make it penetrate all the teaching; but it may not 
presume, because it has for its super the absolute in- 
terest of men, the interest whioh ia superior to all | 
others, to determine also the other objects of educa- 


nd of treating | 1 

the method of treating them. The technica! 

— — of Reading, Writing, and 2 
Drawing and Music, the Natural Sciences, Mat! * 
matics, Logic, Anthropology and Psychology, the 


tical Sciences of Finance, and the Municipal Reg- 
P ations, haye no direct relation to religion. a 


tto establish one, there inevitably ap 
hem. 4 morbid state which destroys them, Not oniy 
s0, but piety itself disappears, for these accom A 
ments and this knowledge are not included 
idea.” 

n, among other good things, in the chapter on 
Reinen Culture, the author says: "Education has 
to fit man for religion... . Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, we find that what is meant by religion is theolo- 
gy, or the church ceremonials, and these are only 
one-sided phases of the total religious process. The 
Anglican High Church presents in the colleges and 
universities of England a sad example of this error, 
What can be more deadening to the spirit, more for- 
eign to religion, than the moming and evening pray- 
ers as they are carried = = Oxford and Cambridge, 

ith machine-like arity. 
“We commend this work to the careful perusal of 
all interested in the great subject of SHA 8 


g Communications. . 


phical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken to a hem; but 
oreafter 11 be spared to Errata. 
Aiden for tnis department should be SHORT, and 
written only on one side J 
N, 2 —— articles stand a very poor chance of 
D a responsibility will be aavumedfor unused manu- 
bert; 


N. A.—Correapondents must run the risk oft 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTIONS, 


EDITOR oF Tre INDEX :— 

Thanks for permitting my hasty word from and 
about Salem. Since Mr, Vickera has condescended 
to the Librarianship of the Cincinnati Public Library 
(an important position, for which he is adapted in ad- 
mirable degree), I am afraid my nearest neighbor is 
Mr. Charles Burleigh, of Bloomington, III., formerly 
of the Free Congregational Society in Florence, Mass, 
I had a pleasant letter from him yesterday, parts of 
which he might most appropriately have sent to 
Tue INDEX. The Bloomington society is not widely 
known, but is exerting a most healthy influence in 
Ceutral Hlinois, 

But just now, my eye is, or has been, turned east- 
ward into Pennsylvania, Has any one sent youa 
copy of its new Constitution, ratified on Tuesday 
last by, I am told, more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand ty ? 

I think you will find sufficient in the Preamble, 
and inthe fourth section of Article First, for an edi- 
torial column: and I shall be glad to see your views 
upon them. They read as follows. 


PREAMBLE, 


We, the people of the Conunonwenlth of Pennaylyania, 
peenu to Almigbty Gol for the Wexsiugs of eivit anml re- 
igtous liberty, ond humbly Invoking His guilance, do ore 
daln and establish this Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 
DECLARATION OF RIGUTA, 


That the general, great, and essential principles of liberty 
and free governnient may be recognized anıl unalterably 
established, we declare that— 

SNN 1. All men are born equally free and independ- 
ent, and have certatn fuberent and Indefensible hits 
mnong Which are those of enjoying and defending life ‘and 
liberty, or araning, ponies ug, nud protecting Property 
and kopatation, Aud of pursulog thelr own happiness, 

Sxd. 2. All power ix inherent lu the Penple, und all free 
governments are founded on their authority and instituted 

or their pence, safety, and happiness, For the advance 
ment of these enida, they have at all times an (ualienable 
and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish their gov- 
ornment in such manner as they may think proper. 

Sec. 3. All men have a natural and Indefoax le right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of thelr 
own conrclences; no man can o right be compelled to at- 
tend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to matutaly 
any miniatry against his cohsent; no human authority van, 
in any case whatever, control or interfere With the riglita 
of conscience, and no preference shall ever bu given hy 
law to umz religions establishments or modes of worship, 

J. No person who acknowledges the being of a God 
und a future stato of rewards ani punishments shall, at 
fecount of hi- religions sentiments, he disqualified to hold 


any offline or place of trust or protic ander this Common- 
wealth, 


Sec. 6. Elections shall he true anil equal 


civil or military, shall at uny time interfere to prevent t 
treu exercise of the right of sufrage, F SEN 


In the Preamble are the fiuger prints of the leade 
of the God in the Federal Cunalitution Society. 1 is 
thus those Jesuits are Working. day and night, con 
atant as gravitation, nnd always nnd everywhere, 
with wondrous success. A Convention Is now in ses- 
sion in this State, to revise ita Constitution; and no 
stone on earth, nor under the earth, will go unmoved 
to put into it preamble and provisos similar to those 
just adopted in Pennsylvania, 

The Pennsylvania Constitution is 
nounced masculine gender : as witn 
Suffrage thus :— 


i ADI no power, 


also of most pro- 
ess its Article on 


ARTICLE VIIL 


SUFIYRAGE AND ELECTIONS, 


ETHS 13 eyes y mele uitlze ge, 

Possessing the following J 

vote atal eleetionst—” l be entitled to 
First, Jo shull have been a citizen of tho 

laast one month, 

vine ta shell have resided in the 8 
avving previo lector or native born 

citizen of the State, removed therefrom and 

returned, theu six months) fnnnediately preceding the elec- 


Med in tue election district 


i twenty-one vears of a 
qualifications 


United States at 
tate one year (or if, 


ately 
ou 


t Sunday, at the close of lecture, we set our Pe- 
diene in — * to Congress, and also to the Ohio 
State Constitutional Convention, on the Taxation of 
Church Property, and nearly the whole congregation 
signed them; and some, not generally with us, but 
attracted that day by notice that such taxation would 
be, in part, the theme of discourse. We have pro- 
cured the printing of some of those Petitions, and 
shal! distribute them in towar and counties round 

sto: ws too long. 
EDGE AY MONS K PARKER PILLspuRY. 
SALE, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1873. 
_ ee — 
IMMORAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


* 


DITOR JNDEX:— 
* The thoughts that first suggested themselves to me, 
on noticing the advertisement of Woodhull and Claf- 
tints Weekly in your columns, were just those ex- 
pressed in Mr. Kelsey’s communication, which you 
print to-day. But whilst entertalning no more sympa- 
thy with Mrs. Woodhull's aim than Mr. Kelsey or 
yourself, a little reflection convinced me that you were 
not merely justified, but required, by the principles of 
free and fair play which you profess, to insert it. 

All reforms, of whatever kind, are not merely for 
the most part unpopular, but are usually met with the 
imputation of immorality, or at least illegality. To 
quote, as an instance, from James Freeman Clarke's 
speech at the recent centennial celebration in Fanenil 

all, as reported in the newspapers :— 

“Why do we celebrate it (the tea spilling in Boston 
harbor)? It was an Illegal 1 It was break- 
ing the law. It was plainly a riot. It was an offence 
against order. Yes. But it was breaking the lower 
law, and obedience to the higher law.“ 

The same argument was used by those abolitionists 
who assisted the fugitive slaves in their flight from 
bondage. And the same argument Mrs, Woodhull 
has a perfect right to use, For is it not the case that 
every well-assorted, loving, moral man and wife could 
safcly trust themselves, and be trusted by the commu- 
nity, to live as lovingly and faithfully under the 
régime of free love as under tbe present law? And 
have we any right to suppose, or can any cause be 
shown, why it is more probable that a wide immorali- 
ty would follow the promulgation of free love legisla- 
tion than, as was prophesied (but falsely prophesied, 
ag the result proves), that the emancipation of the 
slaves would result in the murder and pillage of all 
the whites in the South? 

I have lived through several radical revolutions in 
politics and social economies, which their opponents 
always prophesied would result in the dissolution of 
the social fabric, but which, in fact, produce changes 
a0 slowly that they escape the notice of the careless 
many, 

All this, while it does not incline me to pronounce 
free love expedient at present, prevents me. in igno- 
rance of Mrs. W's personal character, from stigma- 
tizing her reform as Mr. Kelsey does. 

— ́nu;ʒ5ẽ— —aů̃ 
LETTER TO Mn. VOYSEY, 


Dan Sin. 

In your letter of November 2, 1973, you manifest 
once more your noble spirit of coxmopolitanism and 
charity. But you say: “Let us, then, welcome the 
Jew, the enlightened, emancipated Jew, as one who 
will bring to a desperate anid determined minori 
that timely support which may help to lift the dark 
clouds of atheism, and to bring the sunshine of true 


faith and hope into the hearts which are well-nigh 
frozen among the icebergs of materialism,” 
Allow me to relate my own experience, I was 


brought up a Lutheran Protestant, and I did believe 
in the God of the churches and his favored family, 
until I was compelled by my reason to disbelieve that, 
adark dream of my youth. Matter and its inherent 
forces became superior and more satisfactory to my 
mind than the theological scarecrow of the Church. 

became a confirmed atheist; hut I had all the God 
I needed, the forces of Nature being my Deity. Al- 
though I could not detine them precisely, I had 
enough left to think about and hope for: 1 believed 
as faras my thinking faculty went, and it found its 
limit iu matter. I could not help it! 

With the conviction that there was no such God as 
Thad been taught to believe in. and no hereafter, I 
was contented; yes, even to the moments which I 
thought to be ‘the last of my existence, In 1856, I 
contracted typhoid fever, and had symptoms which 
are considered fatal by medical men, During my 
eleven years’ study and practice of medivine, I never 
had aeen a patient recover who Wad such symptoms: 
therefore T had acause to think that 1 should die, 
But, my dear and noble pioneer in the promotion of 
universal liberty, 1 enn assure you that it would have 
brought forth à happy smile, if somebody had told 
me, or I had seen it in print, that 1 was in “dark 
clouds” or “among icebergs,” 

After my recovery, I kept on reasoning; and my 
mind's and heart's content now is the existence of a 
higher aud better than the finite human wind, Men 
love, but there ix a higher, a better love; men have 
wirdom, but there is a higher wisdom, to which we 
all aspire. Say “He or“ t,” there are no hairs to 
split; but 1 believe t Among all the rest I inclade the 
atheistic brethren; and if T should intimate that the 
atheists were in “dark clouds.“ or the materialists 
‘among icebergs," I should consider myself under 
the same inistake as the Revivalist who said: “The 
Uuitarian prayer ts so cold that It will freeze liell over 
for the Universalists to slide on,“ Our illustrious 
Theodore Parker said the right thing at the atheist's 


| 
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funeral, when be prayed: “O God, though our friend | 
doubted thy existence, yet he kept thy laws.“ 

Now, my more able fellow-laburers for the abolish- 
ment of mind-slavery, let us criticise all those who 
assume knowledge and authority; but true faith is 
beyond criticism, however it may be manifested. Let 
us speak and write of ourown: and if we can con- 
yince others that our faith attained by reason is bet- 
ter than theirs, they will accept it! You, Prof. New- ; 


man, Mr. Darwin, and others, do a noble work in old | 


Britannia; your sharp dissecting knives will examine 
every Hbre of that muscle which has contracted the 
iron hand of the Euglish Church. That iron hand 
crosses even God's free ocean, and interferes with 
free American citizens when they travel in English 
vessels, Keep on in your great work of analysis; dis- 
solve in oblivion the bad, and keep the good! 
Yours sincerely, CARL H. Horsca, 
Doven, N. H., December 24, 1873. 


+ 

A NECESSARY BUT DIFFICULT TASK. 
My Dear Mn. Angor— A 

If ever a truth hns been plainly stated and the ne- 
cessity of a reform proved, it was done“in Mr. Voy- 
sey's letter in a late IN DEx, treating of the abuse of 
words and the necessity of using them only so as to 
mean what they express, A falsehood can never be 
made a truth, nor a bad cause good, by endeavoring 
to make it appear true or better than it really is, by 
clothing it in well-sounding words or popular 

hrases; nor can a truth or a good cause lose any- 
thing of its real character and value by giving it ma- 
liciously bad names; for a rose by any other name 
will ever smell as sweetly. Yet, though truth and a 
good canse can never be changed into thelr counter- 
parts by mere words, and though fanaticism, bigotry, 
and malice must ever strive in vain to pervert their es- 
sential character, much injury might be, and often 
really is, done to them by their own friends in using 
ambiguous words conceriiing them. Thus, when we 
speak of “Free Religion,” we use a word that does 
not express what even its most devoted adherents and 
adyocates mean by it, The consequence is that it is 
looked upon (Lo say the very least) mistrustingly aud 
suspiciously by large numbers who would fondly em- 
brace it, if we would but plainly state thatit is— The 
endeavor to iinproce vurselees and othera, soctely and 
its conditions, as much as this ia possible to human 
agency; und the means by which we strive to remize 
this worthy object is; (he propagation of Uberul ilens, 
all Kin · la of beneficial reformu, conceired and matured ly 
the best minds, and surthered and made practicable by 
enliyhtening and elevating (he massica :"— 

And if we then gave it a plain nume, expressing this 
and nothing else: no more, no less. 

And white this present unhappy name (Free Re- 
ligion) makes thousands of trite-hearted Liberals ask 
now scottingly or seriously, Free Religion! What 
is it? What its aim? And what its creed and dog- 
mas?!" whom al] your v planatlons“ will leave un- 
satisfied because these free-thinking men can no more 
unravel the mystery of a free religion’? than they 
can understand the mystery of a “triune God,” a 
plain name, expressing 10 more and no less, and 
nothing else than the real aim and object of what 
you so mysteriously call ‘Free Religion,” would at 
once unswer all these and similar questions, and 
quickly dispel all the mistrust and suspicions that 
now this moet unhappy nume calls up in the minds 
of those who are accustomed and able to do their own 
thinking, 

Though perhaps “Free Rellgionists“ are more dam- 
agingly guilty In this respect than infidela or spiritual- 
ists these, too, share to a considerable degree in this 
folly, and so, of course, they also have to suffer the 
consequences, 

Wherefore divide Liberula by such little shibbo- 
letha? Have they not opponents enough that they 
must oppose each other as “Free Religivnists,"’ “Inti- 
dels,” “Spiritualists,” and so forth, while in fact ali 
true and advanced Liberals are at once all these to 
some extent? 

Whatever thelr name may be, each will accept more 
or less of the other's views and aspirations, a0 long as 
be can disclaim the name, "Tis the name, the divid- 
ing Shibboleth, that works the mischief, So, when 
the editor of the Truth Seeker declared with genuine 
liberality, in lis first number: We embrace as in one 
brotherhood Liberals, Free Religionists, Rationalists, 
Spiritualists, Unlversalists, Unitarians, Friends, Infi- 
dels, Free Thinkers," cte, there came in the next 
number an intolerant Infdel (, H. Wittstein, and 
protested acainn this broad and liberal platform, and 
against making common cause“ with Spirilaalists, 
because ‘Spiritualism is superstition.” Now you 
know vell enough that I am no Spiritualist, yet Jam 
willing to accept what to me seems good, but also to 
reject what to me seems false in Spiritualism; most 
Willing, however, am I to give Spiritualism the cred- 
it (and it is not amall) that is due it as a fearless 
iconoclast of superstition, whatever its own share of 
it may be, and a promoter of Free Thought. In au 
article entitled “A Serious Mistake,” I showed the er- 
ror of this correspondent claiming equity for, and ac- 
ceptance of, atl Liberals of all stripes, and encourag- 

the editor to persevere in his wise course aa the , 
ouly right one. But here comes in the last number a | 
Spiritualistic correspondent, DD. P. Walling, who 
claims us unwisely all the credit for Spiritualists, and 
allows scarcely 1 to Infidels, 

What follies! It is neither the Infidel nor Spirit- 
ualist, neither the Radical nor Free Religionist alone, 
that can do the great work for all; but it is the Liber- 
als of all kinds, united into one pest army of co- 
Workers, that must and will doit, Theyalone can do 
it, when harmoniously united; but they all muat in- | 
lorious fail when sulcidally divided into small sects 
. shibboleths and pernicious prejudices, 

den let us all have our own views, but generous | 


one is “within them.” 


zeal for our common cause; our own ideas, but equal 
willingness to serye umanily ; our own thoughts, but 
one aim, onè cause. Let each clasa of Liberals strive 
to promote the grand cause of Liberalism; let us 
avoid all petty jealousies and pernicious divisions; let 


us Unanimously aim wt the right, and, when sure we 


are right, unite our efforts to accomplish it. Let us 
not forget that itis not enough to be right; we must 
also be true; our words must be the true represen- 
tatives of dur meaning, our ideas, our aims, and 
aspirations, 
Yours for the right and the true, 
Monnis EINSTEIN. 
TITUSVILLE, Pa, Dec, 11, 1873. 


{We sympathize most thoroughly with Mr. Ein- 
stein’s desire to unite all free minds in the common 
cause of freedom, which still has vitally important 
practical work to do, But it is impossible to select 
any name whatever over which wranglers will not 
wrangle. So long as words must be used, they will 
inevitably be understood in different senses; and it is 
impossible to avoid this. If people would only try to 
understand each other, and not persistently disregard 
the definitions given to names by those who use them, 
the worst mischief would be obviated. Tue general 
cdoperation desired must be achieved rather by intel- 
ligence and mutual charity than by the dlause of all 
names, Which is impracticable. We have no attach- 
ment to any name; but we cannot help using some 
name, if we speak at all. Free Religion” was first 
adopted to avoid narrowness; and if we should use 
only the name “Liberalism,” that would soon fare as 
badly as the other. If all will but unite on principles, 
the different names will make no trouble.—Ep. | 

ä—ꝗZmé—— — — 

A PLEA FOR “NEO-CHBISTIANITY.” 


Quincy, Mass,, Oot. 1, t573. 
Miz. Aunor: 

Deur Sir,—Witl you excuse me for again being so 
bold ay to request of you a hearing for ideas not in 
accordance with the objects of your paper? In pub- 
lishing a former article, you ar data y so much more 
liberality than our professedly religious papers that 
one is almost ashamed to cousider you lea Christian 
than they are. For one, 1 should never feel disposed 
to deny you the Christian name if you did not decline 
it yourself. By Christianity I understand moral 
truth: and whoever lives for it I bail us a Christian 
brother. 

May I be so assuming as to any that it seems to me 
Christianity is one of the “exact sciences’? [highly 
approve of your statement that religion must be re- 
dueed to an exact science, and revelved no farther 
than fhe principles of science will justify. But where 
is our authority for limiting the term science to mate- 
rial things? Is Geology less apt to err than true 
Theology? Do not its students widely differ? Is 
there any subject of knowledge on which all men are 
agreed? Even Mathematics has a variety of ex- 
pounders; and some scientiflc works, considered au- 
thoritative many years ugo, are now abandoned, A 
liability to_err is the one 8 feature of 
humanity about which there can be no dispute. The* 
wiseat of men kuew more than others, simply because 
he knew he was iguorant, while others fancied them- 
selves wise. It is an error to suppose that religious 
people eschew science in their religious belief. One 
of the greatest religious writers of France based his 
opiuions entirely upon sclentific knowledge. He 
saya, True philosophy is distinguished from physical 
science only by the nature of the phenomena it ob- 
serves. The peculiar phenomena of physicul science 
are those of exterual Nature; the peculiar phenomena 
of philosophy are those of that other world which 
every man bears within himself.” 

Can I not be as conscious of the existence of pain, 
of love, or of hate, as I am of the stars, or of rocks? 
Why. then, should a knowledge of one be considered 
unscientific, aud knowledge of the other trau science? 
Cannot mental phenomena be as skillfully classified 
as outward manifestations of creative power? If you 
succeed in correctly classifying human emotions, 
your work is of God fully as much as Newton's in ar- 
ranging celestial knowledge, and that of Agassiz in 
classifying animate nature. Do not be deterred from 
a rigid application of scientific rules to religions emo- 
tions, It will do us all good in the end, however 
much we may wince at the application of the intel- 
lectual scalpel, For one, I do not wish to believe in 
anything contrary to reason, no matter where it is 
taught. No true Christian will ever ask this of 
another, If my religion will not stand the test of 
rigid criticism, then give me one that will. E will not 
knowingly believe a doctrine that is not surrounded 
with proof, like a head crowned with stars. 

It is said of some that they have eyes, but see not; 
ears, but do not hear.“ Precisely so, it seems to me, 
is It with those who gaze so earnestly upon the world 
outside of them, and forget that much nearer one 
within them. Like the ancient Jews, they look ex- 
clusively to an outward kingdom, when a far greater 
I do not pretend to be an 
expounder of spiritual laws, by any means. Before 
that vast universe within me, I can only covermy face 
anil say, Holy, holy is the Lord Almighty.” But I 


| can no more doubt the existence of that spiritual 


world than [ can that of the terrestrial one, Indeed, 
it is more real than that one, because my soul is much 
more cognizant of ite existence. I may not be able 
to see and hear the material world, but I am always 
resent with the spiritual one, Certainly I must 
know more of the me than of the not-ne. 
Now I wish briefly to allude to threc spiritual facta, 


not because they are all or by any means the principal 
facts of our spiritual nature, but merely to serve as 
samples of the multitude of facts with which our 
spiritual nature is swarming. I allude to our sense of 
helplesxneas, to our coneciousness of acquired strength, 
and to the delight of exercising this strenyth. 

Did you ever hear of a human being who did not 
sometimes ery out, “Help, help“? Did you not do it 
when poring over the mysteries of the forty-seventh 

roposltion in Euclid, if not before? Did you not do 
t when ing upon the vast ürmament of stars? 
Never call for help to love your bitterest enemy? Al- 
ways able to be placid amid the greatest turmoll? 
Now it is my opinion that never did that man tread 
this earth who did not feel the need of aid in the 
glorious work of “perfecting his nature’ which I 
think you define to be religion, and which I beard 

iven as the definition vf religion at the last Free 

eligious Convention in Boston. Here, then, ia asti- 
entific fact; vz., the helplessness of man, Christianity 
ia based upon this fact. 

Then whoever cried for help and did not receive it, 
provided his cry was sincere’ Does the ery of your 
child startle 77 from n sound slumber, and Induce 
you of a cold winter's night to spring to its release? 

oes God love his children any less? The heathen 
calls upon Buddha, Juggemaut, or Jupiter, and re- 
ceires help. It matters not to whom I address my ery 
for pre todo right. Attendant angels waft my low 
wail to the benevolent ear of my Father, and my 
prayer la answered, git would be the sumeif I prayed 
to the ocean, to a tree, or to a rock, Our dear parent 
is not a jealous God, and I do not think ia atall angry 
with even the 8 of the sun. He hears 
prayer, no natter to whom offered. We do get help 
when we call forit, Did not Mr. Parker always de- 
light in imparting light to his ignorant visitors? And 
shall God be any lesa benevolent? 

The third fact is, the joy in doing what we are thus 
enabled todo. Call it by what term you please, it js 
a fixed fact that, of all the joys the human soul is 
capable of, the greatest is that of beingable to accom- 

lish a coveted but difficult task. This joy Christian- 
ty abounds In describing, calling it “being filled with 
the Holy Ghost.“ First it saya, you can’t of your- 


self; secondly, you can with God; thirdly, obedience , 


will make you lappy, All believers in religion, the 
world over, agree in the statement that, when God 
helped them, they loved everybody. You may go to 
a thousand persons scattered all over the world, and 
receive from each of them an account of his religious 
experience, und every one of them will tell you that 
the principal feature in this new creation was love. 

“On the wi of bis love 

I was carried above," 

John Wesley once doubted what afterwards became 
one of hiscanlinal doctrines, He examined separate- 
ly six hundred persons, and each one invariably testi- 

ed to the same disputed point, Was there no sci- 
ence in this? But lam trespassing too much upon 
your limited space. If you have no room for this at 
present, keep It until you have some unoccupied cor- 
ner. I do sincerely desire that our free religious 
friends may not throw away the procious ore of truth, 
because it is surrounded with such o mass of impure 
metal, Ido not wonder at the rejection of Christian- 
ity by multitudes of pure-minded men; but if they 
would only believe with Theodore Parker that Chris- 
tianity was “absolute religion,” dating as far back aa 
the Garden of Eden, and not a mere system of burren 
beliefs and meaningless forma, they would be able to 
res Jesus more than they are now able, I do not 
understand that Jesus propounded new trutha to the 
race, but only sought to uncover to man the glorious 
metal of truth that had been for ages hidden from his 
sight beneath the foul accumulations of countless 
forms of error. 

Yours for true Christianity, 
U, STEARNS. 
— — 8 


HOW TO MEASURE THEIR MISERY. 


5 Worcester, Noy, 11, 1873. 
Mu. Environ :— 

I have just been revling an article in the Inde- 
pendent, to assure myself that the writer (President 
Charles G. Finny, of Oberlin) did not write It in fun. 
The article Is healed What Does It Mean?” T will 

uess it Was written seriously, at the risk of being 


laughed at by him for doing so. 


ig object is to spur up the clergy, whe profess to 
believe in an endless hell, to greater faithfulness in 
preaching the same, To do this, be goes into a cal- 
culation of the amount of suffering oven the most or- 
dinary sinner will have to undergo, says there will 
come atime in the experlence of the mildest sinner 
when he can_say, “I bave suffered more than the 
whole univ, -~ of creatures had suffered before I be- 
gan to be!“ That is putting the case pretty strongly, 
but he says God deplores the necessity of 9 all 
this suffering. But, lf one is going into that line, 
why not state the cate still more strongly, and declare 
that the time will come in the experience of the sin- 
ner, When he can say he has suffered more than the 
whole universe of creatures will have suffered at any 
given polut of time, any number of trillions of years 
in the future? Then there is the endless enlarge- 
ment of capacity for suffering. which he can assume 
and we will grant; so the time must come in the ex- 
perience of said “mild sinner,” when he will suffer 
more in five m'nutes (the next writer can put less!) 
than the whole universe of beings bad suffered prior 
to his existence, 

These aay speculations might be carried on 
ad infinitum with little danger of bringing about the 
millennium prematurely; so far us bettering the mor- 
al character ia concerned, they would, I should 
say, be about as useful as—well, say ae goats 


age-stamps. 


Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertiaing public is respect+ 
Tully solicited for Tux INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advertis- 
ing pnges of Tax INDEX in entire harmony 
with ita general character and principles, and 
thus to furnish to the public an adyertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, hut also worthy of thelr most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 


or "blind" advertisements, all quack adver- INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


tisements, and all advertisements believed 

to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 

excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux Ispex murt not be held responsible 
for any statement mado by advertisers, who 
will Io all cases accept the responsiblity for 
their own statements, 

ADVERTISING RATES, 

Fey, $ to 12 Insertions, a Oe per line, 
26 „ 51 s 6 “Å s 
“52 * E „ K 
On balf-column advertisements, Falscount 

of 10 por cent. will be made; on full- column 

advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cant. on the total, as above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


At the last meeting of the Directors of the 
Index Association, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That Asa K. Hntta bas violated 
the essential condition of bia advertising 
contract with the Index Association, and 
thereby annulled his sald contract, and lost 
all right to renew the same. 

"Resolved, That this Board deem it inexpe- 
diant to renew sald contract for advertialog 
with sald Butta, or to make apy similar con- 
tract with him; and the editor is Instructed 
to carry this resolution into immediate ef: 
fect." 


In obedience, therefore, to these resoln- 
tions of the Directora, 


NOTICE 


is now given that Mr, Butts cannot execute 
any contracts he may have made with third 
parties for the insertion of advertisements 
in THE INDEX, But, in order to prevent all 
embarrassment or loss to such advertisers, 
they are requested to correspond without de- 
lay directly with Tur Inxpxx Office, stating 
the terms formerly agreed on; and new ar- 
rangements can undoubtedly be made to the 
entire satisfaction of the advertisers. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No, 1 to 14 (nclusive, will be matled to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 OENTS. 


The INDEX TRACT NO. 7, “Compulsory 
Education," Is out of print, and therefore 
orders for it cannot be Oled at present. But 
it is Intended to reprint it before long, and 
all parties ordering a COMPLETE SET will 
be farnished with it without extra charze as 
soon as reprinted, . 


Addresas THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 


Including 
O. B, FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W, HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
X. W. STEVENS, 
F. E, ABBOT, 
Are now for wale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed poatpald to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.60. 
Adiress, THE INDEX, 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for auperatition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, enthollelty 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectariantam, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selflah schemes. 


fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecolestasticism throughout the world. and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is apecial- 
ly devoted ts the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place ta the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberala must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
olreulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
ench Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most murkeid foatures of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions win con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX i present high po- 
nition. Mr, Vovary has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical renders. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valta- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
artleler, will also be published; and auch 
Improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the conn- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX t Three Dol- 
Jere a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at tho sendor'a risk, 
unless forwarded by cheqne, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with addreas in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


TN o E x TRACT 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but gubse- 
quently authorized to be used: 1 have now 
read · Tuurus ron THe Tu and admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 coples 81.00. 

No. ear of the Living God, by 0. 
n. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edl- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tlona and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4,Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
contliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
12 copies $1.00. 

No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 17 
coplea 51.00. 

No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 centa; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compuisory Education,” by 
F, E, Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a nubject that in- 
teresta everybody, New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Chriatidn Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents, 


No. 10.—The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
rand. Sent for fros distribution to any ona 


wha will distribute tt, in packayea of from 
Jive to ond hundred copies, 


No ll,—The God of Sclonce, by F. E. Ab- 
hot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern ecience upon the Idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 12.—Is Romantem Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 centa; 12 coples 
$1.00, 


No. 13.—0n the Vision of Heaven, by 


Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heayen. Price 
5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No, 14.— A Study of Roligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular dériva- 
Hon of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadeqnate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with abpolute Freedom ot Thought, 
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s.|pUBLICATIONS, 


ov THE 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moet- 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Heligious Association was Organ- 
ized. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale for a 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 80 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Moet- 
ing, 1869. 50 cents. 


Procerdings of Third Annual Miot- 
ing, 1870. cents. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1872. 35cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1873. cents. (Four or more, 2 
centa each.) 


Sympathy of Eeligions, by T. W. Hig- 
ginton. 25 cents. 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 centa. 


Beason and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas, 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 centa; of one hundred, §3. 


These publications are for sale at the office 


and independent even of bellef in God, is | of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tro- 


the necessary condition of the perpetulty 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 91.00. Address 
THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass, 


mont Place, Boston. Orders by mail may be 
addressed either Free Religious Associa- 
tlon, No. 1 Tremont Place, Toston, or to 
the Secretary, New Bedford, Maas. 

WM, J. POTTER, Sec. F. R. A. 


VALUABLE BOOKS! 


rok SALE AT THE 


OFFICE OF THE INDEX, 


NO. I TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


ANY BOOK In the nubjoined List, or any other 
ORTALNABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded es promptly aa possiblé on receipt 
of orders accompantod with the CASH, together 
with the POSTAGE ot opposite the price. Where 
no postage ta mentioned, none will be charged. 
BAIN (ALEXANDER). Muntal Science: 

ACompendium of Pxychology und His- 

tory of Philosophy. | vol, Imo. . 61.78 24 
Moral Belence: A Compendium of 

Ethics. 1 vol., mo, B97 pagos... sessies 
—— The Senace and the Intellect. Third 

edition, 1 vol., vo., 698 pages, cloth.... 
BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON). The Begin- 

ulugu of Life; belug some account of the 

Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transfor- 

mation of Lower Organisms. By H. 

Chariton Bastian, M. D., F. R. S. With 

upwerd of 100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 

mo, CLOWN... .. pe spew seecenw nes ennssees 
CORRELATION and Conservation of 

Forces: A Series of Exponitions by Prof. 

Grove, Prof, Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. 

Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpen- 

ter: with an Introduction and Brief 

Biographical Notices of the chlef Pro- 

moter of the Now Views, by Edward L. 

Youmans, M. D. 1 vol., Mino. cloth..... 
DARWIN'S Origin of Bpecics by Means of 

Nataral Selections, or the Preservation 

of Favored Races in the Struggle for 

Life. New and revised edition, with 

additions, By Charles Darwin, M.A., 

F, E. B., V. d. 8., ete, etc, With Copt- 

ous Index, I vol., 12mo, cloth,... = 
— The Descent of Man, and Selection 

in Relation to Sex, With many [laetra- 
tions, 2 vols., Itmo, cloth. 
——Journal of Researches into the 

Natural History and Geology of the 

Countries visited daring the Voyage of 

H. M. 6. Beagle round the World, A 

pew edition, uniform with Origin af 

beige n 


— — of Man — 


1.78 24 


5.00 48 


5.00 48 


2.00 4 


——The Variation of Animals and 
Plaats under Domestication. Anthor- 
tend odition, with s Preface, by Prof, Asa 
Gray. 2 vola., Ilustrated, clo.. 

HUXLEY’S Man's Place in Nature. 10. 
Imo., cloth.. 5 

— on the Origin of — i . 
lema, cloth 

— More Criticisms on Darwin, and Ad- 
ministrative Nihulem. 1 Sead ttoo, 

— 4 Manusi of the — of Vor- 
tobrated Animals, illustrated. | vol, 
mo, cloth.. ..ssseshsssseerreree —— Q 

— lay Bermons, Addresses, and Re- 
views. I vol., 2mo, co.... . 


Introductory (Sclence Primer), limo, 
flexible elotn. . 

LEWES’ Physiology of Common Life. 7 
vola., leo, cloth. s. 

LUBBOCK (SIR JOHN). “Origin of ‘Civil 
haun, and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. Hy Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P, 
vol., Imo, eloth,,......-..- — 200M 

Pre-historic Times, as Illustrated by 

Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 

Customs of Modern Savages, Illustrated. 

I vol., Rvo, 40 pages, lot... 


LYELL’'S Principles of Geology; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and ita 
Inhabitapts, considered an Iuustrative of 
Geology. Illustrated with Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Anew and entirely ro- 
vised edition. 1 vola., royal Svo, cloth... 


—— Elements of Geology; or, the An- 
cient Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants, an illustrated by Geological 
Monuments, Sixth edition, greatly en~ 
larged, Ilustrated with 770 Woodcuta. 
1 vol., vo, Cloth, ....-...cce cere pe ee 1. 


MIVART (ST, GEO), Outhe Genesis of 
Species, By St. George Mivart, F. R. 8. 
Illustrated, Io, cloth. — 1.76 24 

4CHELLEN (H). Spectrum Anatysis, in 
ita Application to Terrestrial Sub- 
stances, and the Physical Constitution 
of the. Heavenly Bodies, Familarly ox- 
plained by Dr. H. Schellen, Director der 
Roalschule I. O. Cologne. Translated 
from the second enlarged and revised 
German edition, by Jans and Caroline 
Lassell, Kana. with Notes, by William 
Baggins, LI. D. With numerous Wood- 
cuta, Colored Plates, and Portraits; also, 
Axvgstrim's and Kirchhoff's Mape. 1 vol., 
ro. dn pages, clo. D 6.00 60 
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L Introductory, By Prof. Huxley, F.R.8 
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(In press.). 
2. Chemistry. By Prof, Roscoe. lümo., 
Bexible cloth........ . seseccoseses 


«| nia rare and generous i eaters, and his singuiar | Thoughts Selected from the eee of 
union of the highest mental faculties, efable us Horace Mano, lsmo., 240 pp., cloth.. 


125 4 
to prodict with confidence that hin work will be 


J. Phyales. By Balfour Stewart. With 


reckoned among the genuine manterpleces of hia- GROTE’S LIFE. The Personsi Life of 


illustrations. Ikmo., flexiblacloth..... 50 | toriral genius.“ — Westminster Review, George Grote. Compiled from Fainily 
4. Physical Geography. By Archibald CHAMBERS’S Kneyel Documenta, Private Momoranda, and 
Gele, LL.D., F.RLS., flexible cloth. 0 AY Nate hoe ee eee Original Lattara to and from various 
(Others in preparation.) — 3 eee N 
BLack's Atlas of the World. A General ows Wood Engravings, 10 vols., ŝvo. e sro. € eee, 
Atlas of tho World: comprehending .. siseneovesprtcisireaie Tan e anig 
Seventy Mapa, from the latest aud moet BRITISH ESSAYISTS. With Profaces, BARTLETT'S Dictionary of American- 
authentic sources, ongrayed on Steel, Historical and Biographical. By A. Chal- fama. A Glossary of Wurde and Phrases 
and Colored. American Edition. A uo mers, F.S.A, Containing: The Tatler, 4 usually regarded sa pecuilar to the Uni- 
and greatly improved edition, with the vols.: The Spectator, A vols.; The Guar- ted States. By John Russell Bartlott, 
recent Boundaries and Diacovertes, Geo- dian, 3 vols.; The Rambler, 2 vols.; The Third Edition, greatly improved and on- 
graphical Descriptions, è copious Index, Adventurer, vols.] The World, 3 vols, ; larged. The author, since the publica- 
plate of tho Plage of all Nations, aud The Connoisseur, 2 vols.: The Idler, l uon of the fret edition, which appeared 
tweuty American Maps, Follo, Half vol.; The Mirror, 2 vols.; The Louager, ten years ago, hasadded vory many new 
morocco, cloth nides, gilt edges, Edin- 2 vol.; The Observer, 3 vols.; The Look- words aud phrases, and made extensive 
burgh, 17 eee Feree eT 750er | er-on, 3 vols; Index, I vol. 2 vom, additions to the examples selected from 


“One of the most complete of modern publics- 
tions in this department.“ London Times, 

"For minute accuracy and Anish, the mapa can 
acurcely be surpasseu by any on an equal scale.” 
Aust ruted London News, 

MILL (JOHN STUART). 
Dissertations and Discussions. 4 vols., 


lem, postage 16 conta per voll. 


CARLYLE'S Works. Cheap edition, Com- 
prising the following: Minvellancous Es- 
saye, 7 voln; French Revolution, J vols.; 
Frederick the Great, 10 yols,; Cromwell's 
Lettern, K, s vola.; Sartor Resartus, 1 
vol.; John Steriing, 1 vot.; Lite of Schul- 
lar, 1 vol. Past and Preseut, 1 vol; He- 


-41.30 


well-known writers, new etymologien, 
and histories of the origin of words. 
Wo., cloth .. . . ster e ede e 


BARTLETT'S Famillar Quotations, Be- 
lag an Attempt to trace to thelr Source 
Peavages and Phrases in Common Use. 
By Johu Bartlett. Fifth Edition, ra- 
vised and greatly enlarged. lm, cloth 300 3 


2. 


I2mo., 425, 415, 280, und 108 pp., cloth, 
S NAAN ( rr 2.20 24 nn Hero Worship, 1 vol.; Latter UI regard itas one of the most valusble books 
The Examination of the Philosophy of y Pamphicts, 1 vol. Any volunie sold of reference lù our langunkge. — S. Austin Allj- 
Sir William Hamilton, 1 vols., Ano., separately. 31 vola., lémo., cloth, Lon- tone. 
3%) and 200 pp.. cloth, per vol.. —. 2 20 don, 1871-9. Fer vol .. ... .. 0 10 3 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste DON QUIXOTE. The History of Don DALL (Mes, CAROLINE H), 
Comte, 1 vol., iżmo., Iu pp., cloth. . . 1.25 16 Quixote de La Mancha, From tbo Span- The College, the Markot, and the Court; 
Political Economy. Principles of Polit- ish of Cervantes, Hlustrated by Gus- or; Woman's Relation to Education, 
deal Economy, New and revised edi- tavo Dord. 12m0., 427 pp., cloth + 1.50 20 — oe and — Bt pp 2 u 
tion. Complete in 1 vol. Crown Svo. SCOTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS. The » y in toh noe 
‘Tinted papor. Uniform with Mill's Hu- Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Part I., "Studios, Pictures, sad, Pam: 
3 — % ] Bart. Centenary Edition. Miustratad eies.” lam. , 402 pp., eloth. . . . .., 1.80 20 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). History with Viguetten and Frontispioces, This The Life of Dr. Marie Zakreswska, bo- 
of Civilization In England and France, attractive edition of the Waverley ing a Practical Mustration of “Wom- 
Spain sud Scotland. By Henry Thomas Novels was published in commemora- an'a Rights to Labor.” 167 pp. . 1.00 19 
Buckle. New edition of the entire work, Jon of the handreth anniversary of Sir 
with a complete index. 3 vols., crown Walter Scott's birthday. It claims to ba ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAIN- 
bvo., cloth. ... . . . N EE „ 6.00 72 theonly complete edition, containing the MENTS. lame. muslin, With 6 full- 
HAMILTON'S LECTURES, embracing author's manuseript notes and correc- page Ulustrations, 656 pp ..... 1.20 13 
the Metaphysical and Logical Courson; 6 DICKENS’ Child’s History of England. 
with Notes from Original Materials, and compared with Scott's Intar-leaved copy, With illustrations by Marcus Stono. 
an Appendix, containing the author's and from thia source annotations of Best edition, London, If? 2.00 24 
latent development of bis New Logical considerable Intarest have been ob- mme an 
Theory, Edited by Rev. Henry Longue- tained, which have not before been pub- N¢ * 
ville Mansel, B.D., Professor of Moral lashed. Some minor notes of an expian- dene World. Fart: een ‘Zhai layed 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, In Magda- atory kind haye been introduced, while a Juvenile by Gall Hamilton. Uniform 
len College, Oxford, and John Vettab, special Glossary has beau added to such with Child Workd, Piret Part. | Holiday 
M.A., of Edinburgh. In two royni Sens of the Novels sa require it, and each vol- Edition. Fully illustreted, giltedges,. 1.50 
vo vola., v: ume contains a separate Index. It U Popular odition,. eee: -LBA JP 
1, Metaphysteal Lectures, Royal Evo., Printed in very clear and legible type Child World. Part First. Hluntrated by 
cloth.. sesse 2.8044) (CePSclally caat for the purpose) upon Billings, Bush, and Merrill. Holiday 
2, Logical Lectures. yal bvo., Cloth. 2.50.48 white wove paper, of superior quality; ta Edition, gilt edges aan) 
| well bound in maroon cloth, extra, and Popular edition 1,00 12 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Lite handy in aizo, 28 vole. Crown 8v0....,.81256x] Tus Tull laane of thie superb b 1 
ot. Compiled in Commemoration of the superb holiday juvenile 
Centenary of hie Birth. By Herr Julius GEORGE ELIOT'S Novels. The Novels was delayed from lsat sasson, owing to the do- 
Lowonburg, Dr. Robert Ari Iallemant of George Elliot, With illustrations. struction of Rand & Avory’s printing house, Noy. 
and Dr. Alfred Doré. Edited by Prof, London. 6 vols. crown o., half calf, . 20. 0 ex | 20, 1872. 
Kari Bruhus, Director of the Obserrato- EDGEWORTH'S Talesand Novels. Moral “Nothing better haa boon offered in English to 
ry wt Leipaig. Translated from the Ger- Tales and Novela, By Maria Edgeworth. children, in years. Gall Hamilton cay put more 
man by Jane and Caroline Russell. 2 In Ten Volumes. With Thirty-Elght witty wisdom into au epigram than half a doson 
vols., Avo., with three portraita.. 10.80 70 Eugravingy on Steal. New English Edi- other women writers spare to a three-volume nov- 
MACAULAY'S History of England por tion. 10 vols. Foolscap, 8vo, London, el.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
the Accession of Jumes the Second, 6 rig ridge Ht i e | CRENEY lune. E. D, 
vol., poet bro. . . . TT, ox ann History o Patience, A Borten of Thirty damos for 


—— Critical and Hlatorteul Essays, 4 
volo., POBE BVO. ccs esee ences es 7.00 64 


Thought, tu reference to the Christian 
Religion, Eight Lectures, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the 


the Fireside. U pp. 1 
Social Games, A new "Serios of ‘Games 
for Parties, uniform with Patience. 12 


BACON'S Essays. The Essays; or, Coun- Year 1862, on the Foundation of the late EFREN ONO AEE 1,00 06 
sols, Civil and Moral; and the Wisdom Rev. John Brampton, M. A., Canon of Bally Wiliama, the Mountain Girl. 1?mo. 
of the Ancients, By Francis Bacon, Bar- Salisbury. I thick vol, Izwo., cloth.. 2.00% * vess... 150 16 
on of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and LEWIN (Rey. RAPHAEL, D'C). What u JERROLD (DOUGLAS: Baints 
Lord High Chancellor of England. With Judaism or, a Few Words to the Jews. ine A mate . 
S Biographical Notice by A, Spiers, Pli, D. 1 vol., 16m0., clotm. . ..... 1 10 Papers. By Douglas Jerrold. Compiled 
br deren I Bonbon, Lady % 16 MERIVALE'S (CHARLES) Conversion of by J. E. Babson, |émo,, uniform with 
n * the Roman Empire, The Boyle Lec- The Wishing-Cap Papers. ... .. 1018 
BAGENMOT on the Engllau Constitution. 
tures for the Year IS, delivered at the NASBY (PETROLEUM V) 
The English Constitution, By Walter a . 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Authur of "A Swingin’ Round the Cürkie. 12mo., Wur- 
Bagehot. No aud rovined edition, crown 4 0 „Ius 
History of the Romans under the Em- trated, 299 1.20 16 
vos, cloth... eesis N b aphia 2.25 i» pire.” Large 12mo,, cloth.. 1804) woes r ry asl 
a = 
2 C Conversion of the Northarn Nations. trated, 224 p ARIN ATE. 1% 18 
7. * 
the visible and probable results of the changes r. ec ee foir ua Teer 1008. 110 80 KERR (ORPHEUSC), Vernatilition. Po- 
Wrought In the Euxlish Constitution by the logis- dag e ems, Putrlotie, Sentimental, and Humar- 
lation which haa taken place sue 1887, the year | COBBE (FRANCES POWER). Studies ous, Now first collected. 16mo., 206 pp. 
in which the firat edition appeared. The intro- New and Old, of Ethical and Social Sub- cloth. . . o beet eee tee 2.00 IK 
| duction, Alling 67 pages, 1s followed by the nine] jocte. Crown tyo., 44% P. ... tereni 3.00 20 | GAS Consumer's Guide (The), A Popular 
| chapters of the original work, trentlu upon the | MARTINEAU (JAMES). Hand-book of Instruction on the Proper 
Cabinet, the Monarchy, the House of Lords, the | Easaye, Philosophical aud Theological. Management and Economica) Use of Gas. 
Tfouse of Commotus, on Changes of Ministry, tte 2 vols. i and 430 pp. Per vol 250 50| With» Full Description of Gas-metros. 
Supposed Checks and Balances, the Prerequisites | Endesvorw efter Christian Life. I. and Directions for ascertaining the Con- 
| of Cabinet Government and the Pecullar Vorm cloth. (In press.) sumption by Meter, Ventilation, &. II- 
| Which they have Assumed in England, its History | The New AMulties of Faith; A Plea for Justrated, 12mo., 144 pp cloth — 100 1F 
and the uffects of that History. Froe Cliristian Union. lemo., paper.. 2 Funes ee r 73 08 
| DANCROFT’S History of the United MAURICE (Rev. F. D). The Ground end Address THE INDEX, 
States, from the Discovery of the Amer- Object of Hope for Mankind. emo. .. 78 08 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
ican continent. hy * 5 JOSEPRUS, The whole Works of Fla vi- 
With Fortraite, Maps, £c. Tenth (au wa Josephus, the Jewish Historian, x 7 
lust) volume In preparation, Vols. VII., Traualated hy Whiston, Demy Bro. S PECTRUM ANALYSIS 
VII., and IX, are also published na Vols. gteol Portrait and Vignette. Cloth, extra 
L, II., and III. of the American Revolu- gilt top 8 2.80 40 E X P L A 1 N E D 
tion, with title pagos and binding to cor- EVANS (E, P Th. P/. * 
rospond, Vols, I. to IX. Wo 2. % % Firat Historical Transformations of An explanation of this wonderful discor- 
The unequalled facilitios possessed by Mr, Ban- Christianity. From the French of ery, and its uses to science, including the re 
croftia the preparation of these volumes, and Athanase Coquerel the Younger. k vol. celved Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and 
the many years of labor and research which he 16mo. BA pp . 10 16 Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stars, 
has bestowed upon them, together with the ad- The Life and Works of Gotthold Eph- Nebula, Comets, and Meteorio Showers. 
mirable and attractive style in which they are raim Lessing. Tranalated from the 
Abridged from the works of Schellen, Ros- 
written, bave caused this great work to be uni- Gorman of Adolf Stahr. Jyols. Crown 
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CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK. 


Size, Length, and Quality warranted. 
Sold by leading Jobbera and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Boston Orricr-No. 2 Bedford Street. 
— eel eS — 
DE BARTOL’S NEW BOOK. 


The Mising Falth. By Rev. C. A. 

nanrot, D. D, 
OONTENTS: 
The Seeker, The Seer, The Secret, Power, 
„ Sincerity, Sex, Teaching, Forms, Valnes, 

Validity, Personality, Prayer, Unity, Survi- 
val, Signs, Ideas, 

One volume, uniform with Bartol’s Radical 
Problems. Price 62.00. 


Radical Problems. 
Price $2.00. 

“What a wonderful book le the ‘Radical 
Problem,’ says the Liberal Christian ; “Spirit 
ality, parity, gentleness, love, child-like 
simplicity, bless and sanctify him," says the 
Commonuweaith ; “Dr. Bartol ia one of those 
men who bave religious genius as well as re- 
ligious faith," says the Globe. 

Bold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


T HE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Vor tha dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and m- 
cla] subjecta, with a 
view to reform. 


Third Edition. 


Published in the German language ov» 
ory Saturday, at Adrian, Mich, 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich,, to which 
an bestest and communications must be ad- 
resseđd, 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, Eprron. 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
and Territories, and presents an excellent 
mediom for advertising, 

Terma of Subscriplion—§2 per annum. Ad- 
vertisements Inserted at liberal rates. Sub- 
scription and advertisements must be paid in 
advance. 


[HE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Naws r. published every Satar- 
day, in Boston and Chicago, devoted to tha inter- 
— eti dee 0 Mie n D 
ogal a en] and especially 
right of Harago. g; SNR 15 

1 DLIA TARD BOWE ...... 66.000. 

HENRY B. BLACKY ten, 


T. N. HIGGINSON.... 

ARY A, LIVERMORE, Correaponding Editor, 

TERMB—$2.0 a year, i e Single copy, 6 
L . 


CLUS RATES—3 coples, one year, $6.50; 10 co; 
log, ona year, $20.00. a d l 

Spechnen coples nent on receipt of two-cent 
stamp for portage. 

For sale and Spee pes received by THe 
pew ExGianp News Co., 41 Court atreet, Bom- 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


„par notid nonparell Une, | insertion, 
73 pa z fosertions, 


i 
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1. x ~“ 

BUSINESS NOTICES, pot uniformly in J 
brevier, with a full-face sido head, Wonne 70 
one column, bth pages cema per runtung Uue, 
aach insertion. All communications: rela ing to 
adyerinements should he addressed tu T. C. 
EVANS, 106 Warhingtou Street, Buston. 

Sr. Lovia Grieg M, Fanny Moly, 1209 

mg Avonuc, St, Lonla, Mo, 

Boston Ovvick.—J Tremont Place, rear of 

8 House aud second door from Beacon 


New York Ovvick.—Mary F. 
No, M East Yourth Stevi. inen 
nir -N tu. = 
W 208 Arch Sree e 
ctoo OF PIOR.—At H. " r- 
al aud Roform Bonk Store, No, 31% ott ena 
Franc atte, between Pint and Barh, uppie tight 
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5 ay mr A 22 xetalta to tts waittortal man 
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the business de tinent of the | * 
addressed to Box 4i#1, Boston. Bek must be 
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READ 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE, 


The Best 


Newspaper 


Boston or New England, 


INDEPENDENT, 
UNSECTARIAN, AND 


PROGRESSIVE. 


TRY IT ONE MONTH. 


TERMS: By Mall 
$6 for Six Months, 
§1 for One Month, 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE 


Contains 56 columns of Reading Mat- 
ter, and is the Cheapest Weekly 


Paper in the world 


AT 


ONLY 69.00 A YEAR. 


Address z 


GLOBE PUBLISHING Co., 


92 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Our organisstion some time since decided to di- 
rect Ite efforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As means to this end, wa have peblished for 
general circulation several thousand copies of è 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr, 
Abbot which appeared In THE IMEX of Nov. 27. 
‘The edition was made aa largo as our funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
It in already nearly ozhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the handa of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generoualy to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made srrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cout, it ts impossible for the Boston 
League, with ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alony. 

Wil not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal douations? 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay, To sach we reply that the 
cost tous is ebout $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them, But al! sdditional donations will 
de gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
lating them gratuitously throughout tho country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX, 
and others whono names have been furnished ua 
as probeble friends of the movement, coplea of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that euch friends will try to securo as many sig- 
natures to the petition as possible in thelr locality. 
We renpectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Let ua 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our anited volees bo heard! And lot it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, miso, that we reol deeply tho 
nood of 


Other Organizations 


inthis State, to cooperate with us in becuring 
equality and Justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in uny locality, thers ero 
moss who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to ronder such assistance aa lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


Hf all will unite and work, the results sought 
cau bo accomplished, 
Addrews 


ton Stre: Sunday. at 10, A. K. 
F. M. All met relates to the Religious, 
Pie ie und Social mtereata of mankind consti- 


ASSOCIATION. 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures 


AT THE 


LOWER HORTICULTURAL HALL, 


Jan, 4—0. B. FROTHINOHAM. 
“Tho Soul of Protestantism," 


Jan, 11,—SAMOEL LONGYELLOW, 
“The Unconscious Side of onr Lifo.” 


Jan, 18—T. W. Hioomeox. 
“Philanthropy,—tbe Word, its Traditions and 
ita Meaning." 


Jau. B.- RAU MAX LILIENTRAL. 
“Liberty and Popular Education,” 


Feb. 1.—Pror. C, C. EVERETT. 
“Mysticism,” 


Feb. l.— MI. A. H. LEONOWENG. 
“Buddhism in Siam,” 


Feb, 15.—F. E. Annor. 
“Darwin's Theory of Conscience." 


Feb. 22.—Jonn WEA. 
“Beauty and Truth.“ 


March 1,—SAMUEL JORMAON. 
“The Transcendental Klement in Thought 
and Progress.“ 


March 6.—W. J. POTTER, 
“Religion and the Science of Religion.” 


Lectures at 3 P.M. Admitesion free. 
L & 5 RTS ST: 
THE 
Eureka Machine Twist, 
BO and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND THE 
Eureka Bution-Hole Twist, 
10 Yard Spools, 


ARE THE BEST IN PSE. 
For Sale at all Trimming Stores. 


just PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Book I. Fer Primary Schools! Price 
235 cents, or $3.60 per Donen. 


The first of an excellent series of Graded 
School Music Books, by L. O. Emerson and 
W. 8. Tilden, 


Emerson’s Singing School, 


Price 75 cents, or 87.50 per Dosen. 


Is a complete, cheap, and useful book for 
Singing Schools. 


Clarke's Dollar Insur for Heed Organs. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Violin, 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of use- 
ful, instructive, and at the same time brill- 
iant music, 


FATHER KEMP'S 
OLD FOLKS CONCERT TUNES. 
Price 40 cts., or 83.00 per dozen books. 


Sung everywhere with great applause from 
old and young, 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, “sr signer: ra 


NO. I THEMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXRCUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO. 
TIL Broadway, New York. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


Single Copies Seven Cen 


VOLUME 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 1874 


WHOLE No. 211. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


ns, usyluins, and all other Institutions supported 
Public money, shall be discontinued, pest ty 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for seo- 
tarjan educational and charitable Institutions shall coase, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government ehall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly ss K book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the ae the President of 
the United States or ** overnors of the various States, 
of al) religious festivals aud fasts shall wholly cease. 

8. We demaud that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established In its stoad, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
logi harp observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pe . 

8, We demand thut all laws laking te the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the F of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but alao in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van! shall be conceded to Christianity or any other npe- 

religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and admfnistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this ond mhall be 
consistently, uüflinchingly, and prompuy made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It ts our profound conviction that the safety of 
repoblican institutions is imperiled, the adyance of civili- 
sation impeded, and the most encred righta man In- 
friaged, by on least Intorference of the State in matters of 
rel n; an 

Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
bpisit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 

cal adminlatratlon of our political system, threatening the 
perpetulty of religious Iberty, the existence of public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the ontire land; 

Tuxrnerons, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall bo Tam Lr 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 

Ast, 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the Demands of Liberal- 
fam" throughout the country, and especially in ——; 

„ as soon as five hundred auch Libe 
have been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liber: Leagues, to be hereaf- 
tar called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

AZT, J.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meet ngs, free discusalons, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
oak Agh All such other means as ure peaceable, orderly, 

t. 


ArT. A Such meaauros shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


ART, 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing fis or ber ame to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


ART, 6,—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
4 Vice Presſdent, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committes of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
1 portalning to these offices. The President 

re 
Convention of Liberal Langues when called together. 
ART. 1—These Articlos of nt may be amended 

A three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 

mesting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
mente ħal have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


bi 


Bo far as Í am concerned, the above la the platform of 
Toe IEE. 1 believe in it without reserve; 1 belleve that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious Hberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Its princt- 
plos wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
tan be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demande” must 
surely, eyon if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tun IxDEX 
à means of furthering it; pnd I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of avery man and every woman who be- 
Uloves init, Multiply Liperal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
ús that list grows, If froodom, justice, and reason are 
right, let thelr organized volce bo heard Like the sound of 


— FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Kater 
Bi 
Boron, Sept. 1, 1878. N 


shall be ez-oftcio delegates to the Natumal“ 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AM A SUDSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


ABTICLE I. 


BECTION 1.—Congress shall make no law respecting an en- 
tablishmont of religion, or favoring any particolar form of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or auridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the rigbt of 
the people peaceably to nssemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting nn 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular form 
of religion, or prohibitin 


the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Goyerninent for a redress of grievances. No religious 
test hall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to avy office or public trust, in an State; 
and no person shall ever in any State he deprive of an 
of his or ber rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqualified 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered Incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in consequence of any opinions be or she may bold 
on the subject of religion. 

RCTION 3.—Congress shall have, power toenforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of this Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND OOMMENTS. PEA 


BY A. W. 8. 


W nion 18 NETTER, to be committed to pure Chris 
tlanity“ (as the Megister says the Unitarian denomina- 
tion is) or to pure religion’? St. James speaka well 
of the last, but he says nothing about the first. 

„Argen le a bloody and ferocious system,“ says 
Rev. Robert Hall. The atheiat, if he chose, might fairly 
retort on Christianity with the same charge, so far as it is 
an instituted and historical aystem of religion, 

Tuosr or Tux IxDEx subscribers who, in renewing 
their own stibscriptions, are also sending now ones, ure 
manifesting their interest In THE INDEX, and the cause it 
serves, In a most encournging and efficient way. 

“Do NOT FORGST, I entreat you," sald Mr. Sumner ta 
his speech at tha New England dinner, that with the 
highest morality is the highest liberty.” True; but we 
must have liberty before we can have morality. 

CONORRSSMAN DAWES states that the pay of the Presl- 
dent, including sulary and perquisites, amounts to four 
hondred thousand dollars for a presidential term. This, 
certainly, is a pecuniary prize worth scrambling for by 
men who are ambitious in that way. 

Rev, Ds, Seaxs is distressed because the German theo- 
loglan, Dr. Tholuck, ‘believes that all men and fallen 
apirits will finally be savad.” It Dr. Scars objects to all 
mien being saved, perhaps he might get himself exempted 
if he would petition in the right quarter. 

An Inpex subscriber, writing from Jacksonville, IU- 
nola, says: We have a Plato Club here, and Joho Stuart 
Mill has some of his most enthusiastic admirers in our 
town.” Success to the Plato Olub, and, as Rip Van 
Winkle would say, may it live long and prosper!” 

Tus Christian Statesman, of Dec. 27, contains un 
easay on The Rights of God,“ — which la a plea for the 
God-lu-the-Conatitution amendment. That is n poor God 
who cannot take care of his own rights, but needs that 
man should be constantly legislating to secure them. 

James FREEMAN CLARKE, minister of the Church of 
the Disciples in this city, never showed his liberality 
more markedly than when he invited Charles Bradlaugh, 
the atheist, to visit and address his Suuday-achool. Mr. 
Bradlaugh did it, too, and saya be “thoroughly enjoyed“ 
it. 

Cauivorst1a, which at ono time was considered the 
most lawless and uncivilized State in the Union, seems 
now to promiso to lead the van in that popular reform 
whose destiny to sweep through our national politics, 
from one end of the country to the other, grows plainer 
every day. 

Mx. Pniverick, superintendent of the Boston public 
schools, who has lately made a tour of observation 
abroad, says that, as regards school buildings, libraries, 
apparatus, and so forth, America is considerably behind 
her European competitors. In this particular, he says, 
Sweden takes the lead, and Austria and Germany follow. 


Wu wap supposed that the Danbury News was only 


funny, but Charles Bradlaugh saye it is also vicious. He 
complains that the Boston correspondent of that paper 
has maligned and abused bim. He says: “If ever à priza 
be offered for lying, it will be useless fur any others to 
try while the Danbury News’ correspondent is a com- 
petitor,” i 

“Tztt vs something scarey,” said a bright boy in a 
Sunday-school class, to bia teacher. We don't know of 
anything more ‘scarey’ that the teacher might have 
gratified this boy with, than the Calvinisule Christian's 
idea of God and the Devil. The story of these two fabu- 
loua beings has frightened the wita out of many s grown- 
up man and woman, and we should think it might be 
safficiently stunning“ to a vigorous boy. 

A coop sugogstiow is made in the New York Trib» 
une, by an undergraduate of Princeton, that therm 
should be a series of inter-collegiate contests in echolar- 
ship, essay writing, and oratory,—as there already is in 
boating and ball-playing. Excellent! Let the bookmen 
to the platform, as the boatmen to the water, and the 
balimen to the field! Let us have s generous rivalry, 
among college boys, of bralna as well as of muscle, è 
prize competition of wits as well as of bat and oar! 

ty Tun Unitarian Church in Sherburne, Mass., the of- 
ficiating clergyman, on a recent Communion Sunday, 
somewhat startled the congregation by declining to pass 
the wine. He was willing to commemorate the worthy 
by eating bread, but on conscientious grounde he was 
not willing to drink, or ask others to drink, intoxicating 
liquora, even "for Christ's anke.“ We understand that, 
by ŝo doing, he fatally damaged his chances for a c“ 
to that Parish! The Unitariaus lave a great reverence 
for pure Christianity,“ but some of them would seom to 
have little for pure conacientionsaneas. 

Miss Jennie Contre, superintendent of the establish- 
ment known as “Boffin's Bower,” in this city, wonld 
appear to be doing a thoroughly wise and excellent work 
for girls and young women, especially those belonging to 
the unemployed class, She has been able to furnish 
temporary employment and permanent situations to 
thousands who needed but were not able otherwise to ob- 
tain one or the other, Long life and success to Bom“ 
Bower,“ and to Misa Collins! They are evidently doing 
a greater service ln securing woman's right to labor, and 
to have a career, than any more theoretical enterprise 
looking to the same end. 

Iw ma Book on the English Gipsies and their Lan- 
guage, Mr. Leland says: ‘'Be it for good or for evil, the 
real gipsy has, unlike al! other men, unlike the lowest 
savage, poaltively no religion, no tle tos spiritual world, 
no fear of a future; nothing bot a few trifling supersti- 
tions and legends which, in themselves, Indicate no faith 
whatever In anything deeply sacred?! We confesa we do 
not yield an undoubting assent to this statament, poal- 
tive as it ls. The few "trifling anperatitions and leg- 
onds“ of the gipsy may haven far deeper meaning than 
Mr. Leland la able to discover; and, if zo, they may con- 
stitute the gipsy’s religion.“ At any rate, we do pot be 
lieve the gipsy even ls wholly without his dreama, bis 
visions, of something higher, truer, and nobler than what 
he realizes; and if he has these dreams and visions, thes 
these are hia “religion,” 

THz Boatron Journal, of Dec. 27, discusses the ques- 
tion of The Increase of Crime.“ It concludes that crime 
is iucreasing faster than the population, and saya that 
Boston is getting a bad name in the criminal record of 
cities. The Journal euggeats no remedy for ail this, bat 
calls upon the new city government to consider the mat- 
ter and provide aome menns for meeting the exigency, 
The whole anbject of the organization of eociety, and the 
nature, construction, and function of government, needs 
thorough and able discussion, and the beat minds of onr 
day onglit to be employed in it. The question of more or 
lèsa government, and whether the State ehould bo pro- 
tective or prescriptive, or both, la an exceedingly Impor- 
tant one. Shall human nature be trusted or feared; 
shall we put our falth In Uberty and education, or in re- 
atraint and compulsion ?—thesa are Interrogationa that 
meet the thoughtful mind at every stap, and which we 
cannot bot consider with more and more seriousness, 
Let tho free parliament of the noblest intellects and purest 
hearts be summoned, and alt in constant session to de- 
liberate upon tho true civilization of man 
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For Tur IxbEx. 
“Radical” Piety. 


DY WILLIAM C, GANNETT, 


J am not pious,” I heard that a friend had sald; 
and it made me wonder, What, then, ta piety? 
“I do not like prayers and bymns in public church,” 
sald a second friend, and the same question thus 
came up from another side, 


PIETY—THE COMMON FEELINGS EXPANDED AND EX- 
ALTED. 


What, then, is piety? It is simply religions feel- 
ing. And what are religious feelings? The common 
feelings, — fear. reverence, gratitude, trust, gspira- 
tion, peace, joy, love; but these feelings not closing 
now about a child, or a husband, or a wife, or saints, 
or the grand buman nature, nor about the moun- 
talns, or the ocean, or the sky, or flowers, and the 
grand face of Outward Nature,—but closing about the 
thought of Him who is the One to all these things. 
Perhaps Love best sums them all up, and God best 
names that One, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” said old Jewish books, and Jesus called that 
the first and great commandment. And my friend 
sald she was not pious, 

I know she felt these feelings towards those sepa- 
rate beings; that she reverenced her father, and loved 
children and her mother dearly, She knew it, too. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, '—that she 
was trying to do. She felt poems, was fascinated by 
flowers, I think, was grateful for many things, tried 
to be good, was quict-hearted, glad-hearted usually, 
seemed tò trust that to-morrow would be good like to- 
day. But loving God, thankful to Him, trusting 
Him,—what was that? She said sho was not pious. 

Was she not, however, without knowing it? Yes 
and no. It would probably take both words to make 
a true answer. No; for 1 doubt if either by thought 
or by pain she had ever yet found her way to the deepor 
places of herself, where these feelings are most apt to 

ather and greaten till they become consciously relig- 
ous, Yes; for there is a great deal of dimly con- 
scious piety which its owners do not recognize, In- 
deed, we ail aro but dimly conscious of what we feel 
In this direction, Piety is not a new kind of feeling, 
It is a great mlatake to suppose that. We do not live 
twenty years, and then have a stranger visit us when 
we “experience religion.” Reverence, trust, love, 
felt for anybody, anything, are the same feelings, 
which, being felt for God, become “religious.” There 
is not one kind of trust in a good mau and another 
kind in u good God, The feeling is called forth by 
the goodness, and is the same in kind, however large 
and perfect the goodness be, The old Greeks were 
right,—they nsed this one word “piety” for the rever- 
ence due to parenta and for that das to the gods; and 
we still talk, although now it sounda u little quaintly, 
of “filial piety.” Wo; all these human-loves and Na- 
ture- loves are the very gorms that wand blossom 
Into that vaster love which by-and-by is willing to say 
of itself, which has to say of itself, No human name 
fits this fweling,—it is not father or mother or child 
or husband-love, not neighbor-love, nor Nature-loye 
but it seems to hold all these, and be all these, and 
yet far more, it is the love for God! So that àll, all 
tave the germs of religiousness in them, just because 
they are human beings and feel human affections, 
and not one but has it in his nature to love God, and 
know that it is love for Him. Whoever loven his 
mother is on Nils way to the love of God, 


FULL HUMAN STATURE MUST HAVE IT, 


Still my two friends might say, perhaps, that al- 
though it may thas exist in germ, and at moments 
come to consciousness in them, yet—they cannot help 
it, but—they have very little feeling towards things 
they carinotsee. If you remind them of patriotism, 
and ask thom if they can see the Country which they 
love,—of duty, and ask if the thought of It, apart 
from wll doers of it, does not sometimes make them 
thrill, they would own they can look at things they 
do not see; and yet would rankly inglat on their con- 
fession that for the grandest, highest things, for Him 
who ls the One Life and Love in all things, their 
feoling is but very faint. Perlisps half-sadly, perhaps 
half-mockingly, they would insiat on it. And many 
would agree with them, “Piety” has n bad name. 
Religion (most men will assent) is good. But relig- 
ious feeling, It is a poor sort of sontimentality, fi 
lends to all the ridiculous excesses and absurdities, 
Very bad men often have it, the coarsest have it ve- 
hemently. Rational religion is cool. well-regulated, 
self: controlled. Better ideas diminish feeling, We 


| 


no-shake of the head. 

1 doubt all aa Expression of it varies, as expres- 
sion of all feeling varies with culture. Loudnesa 
diminishes, 

„it goes from outward rites of worship to 
— ee living. But ia this diminution or 
increase of the feeling? Better ideas lessen feeling! 
Can that be? Can ideas grow grander on our vision 
and the feeling of grandeur fade in our hearts? Can 
feeling fade at all as one gains fuller stature of man- 
hood or womanhood? Why, it is one of the three 
great forces of human 13 It seems to make con- 
nection between mind and will, between thought 
and action, everywhere in life. We do nothing im- 
portant without it. There is an inward correlation, 
as ſt were,—a transformation always going on, by 
which Idea or belief turns to feeling, feeling turns 
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do not like the thing, we do not like the name. So 


It goes from voice to the music of one's | 


to will. Emotion might be called reason-in-motion. | 


It la the form in which the driving force everywhere | 


applies itself, the heat in the form of the steam, as it 
what we call religion because they enter into all kinds 
of living. Religion is simply the highest kind, How 
then can one escape religious feeling and be a whole, 
human being? How can ideas be grand and action 


be earnest, with no deep, strong feeling lying between? | 


No, again No,—the larger we grow, the more you and 
I sith have of what ia meant by piety. We cannot 
lose it from our being if we would. 


ITS TWO EXPRESSIONS: I. DUTY, 


Drop the metaphysics and think what splendors of 
duty this piety, at which we abake our beads, has 
wrought upon the earth in coming to expression. It 
is the enthusiastic love or gratitude or trust which 
springs from some belief about God that sends men 
to do thelr best work, and bear their hardest cross, 
and pray their prayers of deaperation out into victo- 
ries of action, Instead of some little belief, sa 
applies the driving er of the greatest belief possible 
to a man’s will, and lo! the feeble man is a giant, and 
the quiet woman an indomitable resister, and the 
little handful of a people goes forth to conquer na- 
tons. Religlous enthusiasts are the real kings In 
history, and religious enthusiasms the forces that 
move masses. It ls the will of God,” was the cry 
that broke from the lips of the Clermont Council and 
hurried Europe to the firat Crusade, ‘Trust in God 
and keep your powder dry,“ was Cromwell's battle- 
order, and the trust accounta for more than the pow- 
der, Weare no Calvinists, but it was by Calvinistic 
inspirations that men founded the Dutch Republic, 
the English Commonwealth, and Puritan New Eng- 
land. Great wosa also have been wrought at the bid- 
ding of religion. It ls trite blame to curse It—to 
curse Christianity, for instance,—for manifold crimes, 
and trite praise thus to credit it with having prompt- 
ed and carried through most of the hard things that 
have been done by people or by persons. Of course 
religion shows men thus at their best, and of course 
also it shows them at their worst; for not at all does 
it create the standard of morality, it simply puts the 
common conscience of a man or an age into most en- 
15 action. So men who will hate, or lie, or kill, 
will lie, and hate, and kill, more appallingly in a re- 
ligious than in any other cause, And men who are 
3 to die for the good of others wil) die rapturous- 
ly when some mighty religious belief floods their mo- 
tive with its enthusiasm. There were Jesua, Paul, 
John Brown. And can you and I spare ourselves this 
force that stirs the men and women to so much of 
thelr higher heroism ? 


II. WORSHIP. 


Think again what marvels piety has wrought when 
preeeing forth in Its other and simpler way of mere 
worship, It has studded the earth with temples, and 
made the sun to rise everywhere to the sound of a 
rolling tide of prayer. It has set apart priests, and 
dressed altars, and led ap sacrifices; it has bent the 
knees of the race from Ita young savage day till now, 
and opened ita lips in songs. It has written psalms, 
and collected the dropped prayers and prophecies and 

oems together in the Bibles of the nations. It has 
nvented the names Jehovah, Father, Shepherd, 
King, for God, and called Him Our Rock, Our 
Tower, Our Shield, Our Sun, Our Very Present 
Help. Worship probably gave birth to all forma of 
human art, our sculpture, our music, our architect- 
ure, our painting, our poems, 


And these three elements together enter into 


The tendency of expression is ever from the out- 


ward to the inward, as was 
to the pervading; from the robe and gesture to the 
thought of the heart and the fineness of one's duty; 
and only through long ancestries of fantastic attitude 
and cruel rite have our sipje forms of worship come 
down tous, There la the d r of parading feeling, 
and therefore with that second friend I spoke of—he 
who disliked hymns and prayers in public ehurch,— 
the dislike may be a sign of the depth and strength 
of his religious feeling, The village infidel, the fam- 


hinted; from the special | 


ily sceptic, ía sometimes the one most interested in 


religion,—interested enough to grimly deny tlie false, 
unnatural views around him, We all dislike some 
prayers, nnd one wonders at the h -books which 
survive in some churches. And Seon? own word 
was,—“‘Go to thy closet for thy prayer.” But, on the 
other hand, If one lives habitually in Jesus“ atate of 
thought and feeling, I should think prayer, or at 
least words about the Father very like to upoken 
prayer, would be natural and seem natural at many 
times and places,—as they were with him; and that 
the presence of others or the regularity of the time 
might not quench the feeling, but even come to 
quicken it. The children never think their father’s 
love is formal because he gives. them a regular even- 
ing frolic, or because he sometimes kisses them in the 
street, That home is cold where something of this 


kind is not 80 common as to seem regular, more nat- 


ural than anything else, not making or seeking, but 
taking all occasions without thought. 
DARE TO EXPRESS IT, 


There is a danger certainly in both directions,—q 
danger of parading feeling, but d danger, also, which 
radicals are apt to overlook, of repressing it, It may 
be more of an artificial ceremony to be silent than to 
speak, “The coming man“ may not go to church. 
If you are the coming man, you can decide. Perha 
he will do things which we cannot do so easily, make 
music, write poems, in common conversation speak 
the prayer-mood from mind to mind, somehow surely 
he will find means to utter in forms of grace and beau- 
ty the deepening feelings of adoration, these feelings 
which move him most and ache for beautiful expres- 
sion, Ido not doubt the comlug men aud women 
will be silent on many subjects where we are wont to 
chat. I do doubt if “God” be one of them, 

Meanwhile it is folly and unnoble to be Indignant at 
old excesses of worship or at any seen around us now, 
These also come from human nature working In 
sincerity. 

Better, by all means, better give up for ourselves 
the word or custom which seems untrue, which palls, 
which long fails to utter what is imply at our heart 
But if we are conscious of religious feeling, let us not, 


in our revulsion from any of its poor expressions, dis- 


own it or try to quench it! If ever we remember sin- 
gle momenta even, by death-beds perhaps, under night 
skies, before the miracles of spring, listening to music, 
and specially in the upliftings which great words and 
heroic deeds sometimes give, moments in the unutter- 
able shames of ain or the unutterable sweetness of 
love, when the feelings rose, descended—you know 
not which—till you seemed to be conscious of unlon 
with All-Mightiness and Al)-Goodness,—then, for the 
sake of those moments and what they have meant lu 
our lives, let us not disown that which is called by the 
pame piety! 

lt has the bad name, I grant. We pronounce it 

ety! and wince under it, and hardin eant to claim 
t, and rather dread to have Its reputation put _— 
us, But for two reasons it beara so bad a name: 
cause it is ao deep in human nature that of course it 
takes grows forms, for the savage has it and the ruf- 
fian to some extent; and because it is sọ good to have 
that men turn hypocrites to wear ita likeness, We 
don’t pretend to vera bad, but preening good. 
Hypuerisy is the devil's homage to virtue. The no- 
blest thing will be most often traveatied. George 
Washington and the Virgin Mary have had a great 
many more babies named after them than you orl 
will have. And therefore piety—bevaute it ix a blos- 
som-name for all growing men and women, because 
it is a word of coronation, because (not by Jewish 
law's authority or Jesus’ affidavit but) by the very 
constitution of our nature, it is the first and last and 
great commandment to love God in order that we may 
grow into bis ikeness,—therefore it has so often been 
put on falsely and has used so many formal, outward 
ways to express and emphasize itself. It means, re- 


member, reverence and trust and love directed to 
the Hig est, It means the clearest, strongest of 
enthusiasms, ‘“Enthusiasm’—who does not want 


that? It is simply tbe word piety spelt long and 
sounding nobly. If the common etymology be true, 
it carries grandeur in its very syllables; it is said to 
come from two Greek words, wilhin and God, and to 
mean the sense of being within God or having God in 
us. It is almost too large a claim to make, to claim 
that one feels enthusiasm ;"" but one can, and if he 
can, he ought to make it, Not in the apirit of pride, 
but of confession, of allegiance, of an honesty so true 
that it will not hesitate to own that which shames 
him most to own, One cannot say a more humbling 
thing than to say outright, “I love God,—I rejoice in 
God, not a word that binds him so to hard pure- 
ness and exposes him to such emp of hard jud = 
ments. But If it is simply owning the loyalty which is 
due, and which you know you feel, not to own it 
would be the cowardliness. So, although the words 
are hard, when one has it, be should be willing to de- 
clare that he has feeling that goes outside of home, 
and town, and the planet, and somehow lays hold of 
the Universal and Eternal. And this fs “enthus!- 
asm,’’—this is true piety, Who, who would be with- 
outit? Who can be when he is full-grown? 


THE ONE BELIEF THAT UNDERLIES ALL PIETY. 


Let me ask snother question, now, one that will 
take us into the secret p aces of this most high en- 
thusiasm. Behind feeling of all kinds lies some idea, 
some belief, I said awhile ago, What is the Great 
Belief that lies behind all religious feeling and seems 
to generate it? 

s it not always, in some form, a belief that there 
is direct conuection between the Almightiness and 
the little me, that the strength of God joins on to our 
strength? When does man fear God? When he be- 
lieves that the close Neighbor threatens him. When 
does one yearn to “see Him? When we hope for 
the peace and lifting of His sympathy. When do we 
love God? When we realize that God Is actually 
loving us. ‘Yes, for ne, for me, He careth,” is the 
ery that sends us into bravery and purity and all obe- 
dience. It is as if there were an actual laying hands 
in the hands of God! When that conviction takes 
possession of a man, no wonder he can do almost any- 
thing, We call him inspired—possessed—and fear 
him and loye him and follow him and do his bidding. 


THE MANY FORMS OF TITIS BELIEF, 


In some form, I say, It Is this belief that generates 
the feeling. It seems to be always one belief in es- 
77 but it takes many differing forms. Make sure 
ofthis, 

Tn the old Jewish faith it took a national shape. 
Out of all the tribes of carth Israel was Jehovah's 


i elect people, preserved by his outstretched arm 


. ‘arian, 


— 
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u centuries of oppression. ‘I the Lord am th: 
bak and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.“ 
God seemed near through: that iden to them, 

In Jesus’ mind it took an intenser and more per- 
sonal sha Jehovah hal meanwhile become the 
Father-in-Heaven, and he, Jesus, was the elect child, 
the von of God intrusted with the special Messlaule 
mission; and that Father was more real to him a 
thousand times than Joseph and Mary. “Wist ye 
not that I must be about „its businers P" 

In Paul, another Jew but of broader Greek train- 
ing, we find that the rec a which roused enthu- 
siasm was a glorious vision In which the Jewish faith 
and the Jesus faith were enlarged while being fused 
together. The elect nation widened to a Universal 
Church that embraced Jew and Gentile, man and an- 
el, things deen and things not seen; and Jesus, the 

rist, had become the First-boru Son of God, the 
Mighty Head of All, “through whom we are of the 
household of God, children and heirs of God, joint 
heirs of Christ, and nothing shall separate us from the 
jove of God.“ In virtue of that vision the Father 
seemed fatherly to Paul, 

And still the viston grew, both elements expanding. 
Among tho Catholics It is the Jewish, the visible- 


church part of the Pauline faith that has chiefly made, 


God real, The Pope on earth as the Christ's vice- 

rent here, the Virgin-Mother and the saints and 
priests for handy mediators,—these keep the heavens 
near and open to their millions: while Protestantism 
thrille with the other part of the Pauline faith, the 
idea of the Son of God, Christ's Incarnation, the 
redemption by his blood, the revelation brought by 
him, the prayer answered for hie sake. In these the 
Friendly Hand has been and still is felt by other 
Chriatlan millions. 

‘And thus we might goon. The Quakers have their 
doctrine of the inner light. The Methodists theirs of 
the new birth, The Mystics their rapt absorption in 
the divine love, The Universalists their belief that 
the heavens will finally hold all. The Spirituallsts 
theirs that the falr heavens are always close at hand 
and that friends pass to and fro, 

Tn all these differing faiths the gov of religious 
feeling seems to spring out of just that belief In each 
one which asserts an actual touch of God, the personal 
connection of men with the Infinile Strength and rie 
nite Goodness. We see how many many forms the 
belief may take. All rellgiousness asserts in some 
wy this fact of communication between the finite 
and the Infinite: and since In this assertion Hes the 
source of all ‘enthusiasm,’ therefore every “‘relig- 
fon” can inspire euthusiasm and every one can clalin 


a platy. 

Eren what la called Radicalism! Then it must 
have the same great bellef, ite way of concelving that 
fact of communication between God and men. 

It ls doubted, you know, whether Radicalism is or 
can ba pious. It seems to many a purely intellectual 
system and false at that. It feels cold, freezing to 
many. It certainly does caat off many of the wrap- 
pings that afford warmth elsewhere. It interprets 
the unlyerse somewhat newly. The very words God 
and Providence and Man mean something rather dif- 
ferent to It from what ls meant by them in the usual 
faiths of Christendom. And most of those who hold 
these other faiths cannot conceive how one can be 
warmed, inspired, uplifted, thrilled by our stren 
views. This arises from a third common mistake 
about piety, One mistake la the 2 that piety is 
a new kind of feeling; another, I think, is that revul- 
sion from all prayer and praiseful utterance of feel- 
ing. This is the third error, the Idea that only one 
set of religious beliefs can generate it, can generate 
deep warm religious feeling; and it la held by very 
many of the Orthodox and apparently by some Uni- 
They do not read, They do not know, 
They have not travelled. They do not see, These 
enthusiasms sre common to all religions; no one, no 
two, no twenty, can claim to have peculiar possession, 
They are stronger in some than in others perhaps,— 
bat of even thla It Is hard for an outsider to judge. 

What is fira to one is water ice-cold to another. It 
Is greatly a question of temperament. It iè very 
peaty again a question of culture. The belief that 

going to inspire me must be fitted to my copncity 
of 8 and people's capacities are unlike bo 
dy birth and education. It ls somewhat as It is with 
music and poetry; one likes Polluk's Course of Time 
and Young's Niyht Thoughts and Thomson’s Sea- 
zont, and one likes Longfellow and Whittier, and one 
likes Browning best. One can only enjoy the sim- 
pler strains, and another thrills at the closing of com- 

lex harmonies. Just yo with the great beliefs cher- 
shed by separate sects and religions, Each has some 
Interpretation of the universe which asserts that 
which to Spinoza, the “God-intoxicated” athelst,“ 
was “the supreme Good, namely, realizing the Inti- 
mate relation between the individual sou) aud the unt- 
verse of things; but to me your interpretation may 
de utter error, blind superstition,—to you mine may 
be utter error, the sum of infidelity. Let us not 
scoff at that which is Life and Love, that which 
brings the sense of God to another man. But let us 
earnestly and mightily assert against all denial that 
we have the vision too. And let us not even be in- 
dignant at the denial, The Coming Falth is always 
led Atheism by the Faith Present. It ( Atheism 
toil. In a time like ours, when the old religious be- 
liefe are falling to pleces and giving way to new ones, 
lt is perfectly true that piety, religious feeling, does 
waver and wane for a time; and perfectly natural 
that men and women should tremblingly cling to the 
old and warming taiths. It needs a firm conviction to 
generata and sustain strong feeling of any kind. But 
when the change in the ideas is accomplished, and 
— new ones stand clearly up, a positive system of be- 
efs, another Interprotation of the universe, which 
— may look at and ask questions about and haye 
em answered and watch as it brings about pure ilv- 


ing and earnest loving in the corners of the world,— 
why then, men will see, as they have zeen a hundred 
times before, that the danger was imaginary and that 
Radicalism adds one more to the list of faltha that can 
claim an enthusiastic e and many will find them- 
selves rejoicing in the better view which, because 
truer to the grandness of facts, gives, and must give, 
— than the old warmth and Inspiration to the 


TiS FORM IN RADICALISM: OUR TWO CHARACTEB- 
ISTIC BELIEFS. 


Every day has Its Radicalism to which all this ap- 
jia Wa who bear the name at this day have not 
ost that sense of personal connection with the Infi- 
nite Goodness. Nay, we think that for ourselves, at 
least, It has deepened by to-day’s change in thought. 

I should sum up the characteristic ballef of Radi- 
calidin in two short sentences, which for us In turn 
carry the meaning of the universe lu them: 

(1.) A belief In the ONE IN ALL AND ALL IN 
Onx,—that la in the actual immanence of God. 
nt} eat ay tg ths 3 . AND ALL IN 

ACH,—that ts, in the actual kins’ of all in 
the universa to other. * obig 

“Onein All and All in one.” Literally, that the 
presence we call God ls not represented, not impart- 
ed, but és in each and — 75 thing, so that the great 
whole is a unity and nothing las or happens but bas 
the Power, the Wisdom, and the Goodness in lt. 
Nothing without the Power! so that there is nothing 
slight, no trifle anywhere. The Almighty hands are 
there. The commonplace is the Infinite, and the 
Infinite is commonplace! He who is shining in the 
pinen will green our billsides and blossom in the 

ud upon the tree as well asin the new star-systems 
of the farther heavens. And an utter reverence for 
all things rises in us. 

Nothing without the Wisdom! All lw order evary- 
where. osmos, not chaos. The Omnipresent Force 
always acting by laws,—nothing el „ nothing 
freee. The Almighty Mind ia on It! Chance,—a 
word that bas no meaning. Accident,—impossible. 
And ao a grent frust rises up that all things are true 
and steadfast, that the universe la pledged to an abso- 
lute good faith, 

Nothing without the Goodness! for we more than 
dimly recognize that all things are in a process of 
growth towards higher things, that this great organism 
with its myriad attunings means an ever deepening 
harmony, a perfecting of the whole, The Almighty 
Heart beats everywhere, and the Almighty Conscience 
watches. So the unswerving laws are known to be 
divine necessities of mercy, and are greeted as holy 
beneficence. Every pang, and sacrifice, and tragedy 
they involve are but the quickening help, and every 
moment brings the blesseduess of fact. at trust 
rises higher—into love, 

And He who is Hands, and Mind, and Heart, and 
Consclence in All Is the one we call our God! 

The other article of our creed la, Each in All and 
All In Each,” that is, that all Nature ls actually in- 
ter-related, part with every other Ito them and 
every one to me. This must be eo, if that first faith 
be true. If there ls that One in All whom we name 
God, then in virtue of that unity all things must be 
partakers in each other. The Brotherhood of all 
things in the Universe is but a corollary to the Fa- 
therhood of God. 

This fact also we can but spell, and not attalu unto 
the comprehension of Its mystery. 

Al) pasta, all futures, centre in the present, and all 
the present Is related unto us. It takes tho whole 
eternity behind, It takes al) realms of space to acconnt 
for us just as we are this day. Each one lives the re- 
sultant of an infinite number of Infinitesima! push- 
ings. Take this thought and limit it to the limits of 
history only, and what a sense of brotherhood It 
rouses, ai we remember how all past nations co- 
worked with euch other, and moulded better genera- 
tions, and furnished them with arts, and cultures, 
and manners, and pushed these Growing helr-looma 
down, to finally place us at our height of inches and 
our health of blood and our wealth of brain and 
heart, here, in this land and town, and in these 
homes, and in this church to-day! And influence 
from us, and influence from us to-day, will go on and 
into other beings, and be passed on ard outward for- 
everand forever! We are to live, then, so that the 
ages, could they look back on us and speak, should 
ery out thanks to us for our Sunday. Realize this,— 
In the circle of one’s nursery, and parlor, and shop, 
realize the truth, and what à sense of gratitude, of 
friendliness, and of responsibHity to do our par well 
in the passing month, this thought of ‘ bh in 
All“ Inspires! 

Or take the thought In a way that may make it 
seem more real, Think of a spring day. Shall we 
count that day in blue skles, in soft south winds, in 
the resurrection of the a bindes on the hills, and 
the bursting of a myriad buds? All that,—but we, 
too, are a part of the May, are we not? A real, a 
living, aye—the moat living and the noblest 
My waking in a part of the sunrise! My breakfast 
greeting is a part of the morning’s freshness and glad- 
neas! Siy voice, my thought, my prayar,—is it not a 
part of the dear Sunday? Does leave wa out of 
his springtime in latitude forty-two d ? Does 
he ever leave us out in working through his planet 
christened Earth”? Nay,— blade, and o nglog 
bird, and humming insect, and the glad children, an 
the young man and maiden, and old mothers, join 
with the blowing air, and the far blue, and the march- 
ing sun, to make up this that we call the 25th of May. 
Itis ali one family. We are a part of che beauty, 
and it behooves us th be sa beautiful and as glad a 
part at least as the insensata or less sensate things 
around us. 

THR PIKTY THEY GENERATE. 


What think you now,—has Radicalism no belief 


that can generate enthusiasm! None that make s 

ety! What was piety, as I named it at the outset? 
That gamut of religious feeling that ranges from 
— through hushing movements of reverence, 
gratitude, trust, aspiration, peace, joy—up, or in, 
to love, And can a soul possessed by there two 
prand beliefs of the One in All and the Each in All, 
n whom they stand for glowing facta that glow more 
brightly every day,—can such a soul be other than an 
instrument ever thrilling with the music of those 
movements ?—What were plety's expressions? Duty 
and Worship. Must such a one not have a singer's 
heart, and a singer's look and way, and an earnest 
trier’o—if need be,—a martyr’s life 

What is there in religious experience that does not 
sound familiar to his own? “He leadeth ma beelde 
still waters,“ —0 yes, we know the stillness of that 
leading. “God is our refuge and strength—a very 
present help In time of trouble!’ Indeed He is! 
then 4 we walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, we fear no evil,'/"—how can we? Nothing 
can separate us from the love of God“! O Puul, we 
know it, too, and the memory of certain high mo- 
ments sò abides In us that we think we understand 
your hour when—in the body or out of the body you 
knew not—you were caught up Into Paradise and 
heard the words unspeskable. Blessed are the pure 
in heart, — Les, — wo have stood and meen Him 
too! Seen Him,—while we add as you did from our 
humblest consciousness, Not good—there is none 
good but He.” 

The Orthodox speak of a Christian conacious- 
ness,” and deny that any one can have it save they 
who, besides repentance, see the love of God re 
vealed in a redeeming Christ, I know not what this 
“Ohristian consciousness’! may be, and have often 
wished, In tal with an Orthodox friend, that I 
could see Into consciousness, as he thought he 
was seeing into mine, and find out what it waa be 
felt that I did not; What this added feeling was that 
was not reverence, or trust, or peace, or joy, or even 
(I say it slowly) love of God; this feeling 

That cannot be explained in words, 
‘That lirs too deep for looks, 


That finds no w Tato the face, 
No written vent in books,“ 


or, rather, as shown forth in words, and looks, and 
books, und life, cannot be distinguished from what 


. Radicals would call the religious consclousness, the 


love of God. I cannot think it ts higher or deeper 
than that consciousness, that It ls anything peculiar! 
their own, or Anything new, save to each individual, 
Orthodox or lcal, as be awakes to freshening sen- 
sibility towards the God around him. 

On the other hand, there le nothing new in the 
feeling which our beliefs excite. In kind, It is the 
same old reverence, and trust, and love, that the 
other seekers know. Nor even are our two beli¢/s 
new save as any fulfilment may claim that title. 
2 are almply the old “Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man,” (for us) more Intensely, more 
widely, more vitally realized. But, thus realized, 
they seem to us to make an interpretation of the 
universe the grandest and the best fitted to excite 
the feelings to the utmost. 

Perhaps the general difference between the two 
pieties may be summed upin one word. The more 
common Christian feeling centres In the sense of de- 
p My Father is greater than I.“ The Rad- 
cal piety centres rather in the sense of Kinshig,.—“ I 
and che Father ard one.“ The dependence on God ls 
kinship with bim, it is true; the kinship te depend- 
ence certainly, But the difference o emphasis 
seems to set life to a somewhat different rhythm. 


Instead of pity, the thought is sympathy. Instead of 
e, the 8 fe of the Immutable Morality in 
fhin „that can do us no wrong. Instead of ift, 


the thought expects, Instead of petitions our prayer 
becomes a song of praise for past and trust for future. 
Nature becomes a vàt codperative system of help- 
fulness in which all ministers to all most surely, and 
each,—somehow, somewhere, somewhen,—is sure to 
be provided for In the way best possible. And this 
{tion of a * niverse fuses Into feeling 

towards Him who ls the One-Within-It-All,—of whom 
=a wy Him, our God, our Father.“ A mystery 
till 

O yes, indeed. Our plety never claims to rest on a 
complete solution of the universe; and yet, while in- 
complete, it gives this sense of companionship with 
ite Bternity and {ts Sublimity 1 

This is the piety of Radicallam,—if one likes to 
give or take that name. To what utter purity It snm- 
mons us as with the volce of all Beatitudes, and the de- 
manda of ever-freshening Gospels! For every fact in 
Nature becomes s Beatitude, and every day brings lta 
new Gospel, — Repent, repent,—and the heaven Hes 
close at hand I 


— — — 


James FREEMAN CLAREE, of Boston, tells a good 
story of what a Western farmer thought of Emerson's 
ability as a lecturer. The farmer was on the Lyceum 
Committee. Mr. Clarke asked him what lecturers 
they had heard before their Lyceum. He named 
several, and among others “a man by the name of 
Emerson. Mr. Clarke asked him how they liked 
him, Well,“ said he, we had him last winter, and 
though he was pretty dull, he seemed to have s good 
many good ideas, and ao we hans. ge we ought to en- 


22 him, and we have invited him to come again 
this winter.“ - Fresbytertan. 


THE TEACHER of the infant Sunday-school class 
noticed one little fellow who was not listening to 
what she eaid, She had been telling the story of 
David and Goliath; and wishing to see if he knew 
what she had been talking about, she suddenly asked, 
“Johnny, who killed Goliath P" With an ag A 
look he replied, “Why, I didn’t know he was dead. 
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(Fos Tux IxDEx. 
INFALLIBLE GUIDES. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir, —In addition to all the great departments 
of the Government, we have also here in Washington 
an abundant supply of churches, and of all shades of 
opinion, from theséin which the pure Orthodox doc- 
trine is dispensed to those in which there is but the 
slightest tincture of the faith, The Mother of Church- 
es Ís very ably represented, and her most offensive ten- 
ets are freely and boldly uttered, and all the more 
freely that no public journal seems to have the Inell- 
nation or the co to question them, Recently 
Father Garesché, of the Society of Jesus, delivered two 
discourses on the infallibility of the Pope which were 
reported at length, and no journal of the city ex- 
pressed any doubt of the reasonableness of the doc- 
trine, nor, so far as I am informed, did any Protestant 

ulpit make it an occasion for a discussion of the sub- 
ect. 
As I am personally not so strong in the fandament- 
al tenets of Christian doctrine as to make my mem- 
bership in any church a desirable acquisition, and as 
I am, notwithstanding, both willing and eager to learn 
about the faith, I seized the firat opportunity after 
reading the lectures to master the theme, and so 
called on another father of the Society of Jesus to 
pro) some doubts that had disturbed my peace, 
and get his explanations. In truth, I was anxious to 
have my faith in regard to so important a concern 
bailt upon à rock. 

The father having received me very kindly, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to afford me such relief as he 
could, I opened the interview by proposing a difficul- 
ty which had much embarrassed me, namely, that in 

e matters moat directly affecting human interests 
Providence had furnished no infallible guide. In 
medicine, secular law, politics, iculture, and the 
arta, I remarked, there is no infallible rule, and no 
personal authority to announce one. The larger part 
of the human race die in infancy; and of those that 
attain to adult years, said I, the majority are prema- 
turely precipitated into the future world without an 
adequate probation. The laws of disease are not 
known, and the conditions of soclal and political 
well-being are equally hidden, Only after a series of 
ages of l lundering experiment does man discover the 
laws of health, and the rules of social and political 
justice. He comes to knowledge in thes- relations 
only by transgression. How advantageous would it 
not be to man, said I, if in the professions of me - 
cine and law, and in the vocations that provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for the body, there were an in- 
fallible personal authority; forexample, au infallible 
doctor for maladies, an Infallible lawyer for litigious 
people, one infallible person who knows all about 

‘arming, and an infallible mechanic, and critic for all 
the arta | Reasoning, said I from the analogy of Na- 
ture, as Providence suffers the race, in all these de- 

urtments so profoundly affecting ita welfare, to 

lunder into the knowledge of his laws, I should sup- 
pose the same rule would hold in all apheres of action 
and in all worlde, and especially in this and the next; 
that as man is essentially a free moral agent, he 
would always continue to be so; and that, if his be- 
ing be continued beyond this life, the opportunity to 
err and grow wiser would run parallel with the dura- 
tion of his existence, - 

„There, my dear son,” said the father, ‘is precisely 
your fundamental error. The analogy of Nature does 
not run beyond this life. The post mortem state le a 
Supernatural one, a true realm of miracle where 
naught that is natural ever occurs. If man is a free 
agent here, he loses that feature of hia proper human 


personality there. And it is because nothing ia nat- | 


Ural in that world that we need an infallible guide to 
itin this, Infallible guides are required in religion, 
andin that province of morals that deals with our 
post mortem atate, because our common faculties have 
no adequate hold of the supreme object of religion, or 
avenue to the discovery of our true religious duties. 


The realm with which religion has to do bei | 
gi o ang PXE | over the earth called a 


natural, all our relations to it should be of the same 
character, You infer that, because we have no infal- 
lible guide in medicine, law, politics, and iculture, 
we are not to expect one in religion and religious eth- 
ica. Let me tell you that no proper logical deductions 
can be made from the natural to the supernatural, 

o is valid in natural things, but between such 
and the supernatural there is a chasm which logic can 
nelther overbridgo nor help. It is consonant with 
the ordinary course of Nature that man should blun- 
der through ages to discover the laws of Providence 
in medicine, law, politics, and culture; but in re- 
ligion there has been but one blunder,—one, howev- 
er, in which the whole human race have participated, 
and the evils of which all the ordinances of the true 

on have been instituted to remedy.” 

ou astonish me, said 1; what waa that? 

“The fall of Adam,” he answered; “are you so 
much of a heathen that you bave never heard of it, — 
a fall from absolute perfection into sinfulnesa? The 
event was miraculous and supernatural, and ita exten- 
sion to the entire succession of human generations 
equally so; for neither the event nor its consequences 
can be explained by any natural process,” 

We seem, said I, to have found a starting point 
whence to comprehend Father Garesché's lecture, at 
Teast, Would you say, then, that religion has mainly 
r Sherr superna jura 82 

is rincipal s ’ replied the f ‘ 
“the chief duties of relig om babies er 
r you see how impoaaltie it should be for 
men to blunder into the discovery of them, a3 he does 
into the discovery of natural duties. The world can, 
in the exercise of ita natural faculties, grope ita way 
to the knowledge that justice, charity, truthfulness 
temperance, and similar virtues flow with thè main 
stream of the system of Nature; but bow could it by 


| 
Í 


| 


| 
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tural stepa arrive at a knowledge of the seven 
9 and the duties relating to the 11 ss 
Well, said I, I do not see how any natu 2 
ing, or at least natural training, would hit 8 y 
of them, unless perhaps matrimony be an K — 
„No son of Loyola, at all events, raid the =e er, 
laughing, is expected to have any natural knowledge 
of that sacrament. Our knowledge of the relations 
that should exist between the sexes is mostly abnor- 
mal.“ 2 
netd not dwell upon that point, I replied; 
iia ier with the incidents of the cause célebre, 
known in French judicial aunals as the affair Ouai 
Cadière?’ and, to return to the main question, 
think I am to understand that religion is concerned 
chiefly with supernatural relations, Pray go on now, 
and deduce the necessity of an infallible bishop from 
that principle. I am panting with impatience to get 
core of the matter. 
en ut the whole thing in a nutshell,“ said he. 
“Man in his primeval ancestor, as I have remarked, 


| nnderwent a fall, by which the whole race became 


supernaturally liable to two penalties,—one, physical 
death; the other, post mortem misery. Providence 
decided to redeem fim, and so, liaving provided the 
means of redemption, he constituted a corporate soci- 
ety to be the custodian of the truthe, rules, and appli- 
ances, by which this redemption could be dispensed 
during the continuance of the race. Now you per- 
ceive, do you not, that, unless there were some intal- 
lible arbiter to decide what these truths, rules, and 
appliances are, whole generations might be in doubt 
in regard to them, and thus fail of redemption? 


Let me interrupt you one moment, said I, to in- | 


quire whether this divine society, by which you doubt- 
lesa mean the Church, has during its entire history 
been able to exhibit one apecimen in which the firat 
penalty of the fall has been remitted? Or, in other 
words, If the fall carried with it two penalties, physl- 
cal death and post mortem misery, why is not the re- 
demption cotxtensive with the fall and its conse- 
quences? Why is the penalty of physical death not 
remitted ? 

“I must again suggest to you,“ said the father, 
“that, religion being concerned with supernatural 
things, the proceedings of the Church have aspects 
entirely incomprehensible to natural reason. If she 
therefore occupy herself chiefly with dispensing re- 
demption from post mortem misery, aud if she display 
no power to dispetise remission of physical death, 
though remitting sins every day, it ia for some super- 
natural reason that the carnal mind cannot appreci- 
ale, 

You might have taken a shorter route to the same 
conclusion, might you not? I asked. If she deal 
mainly with supernatural matters, and if logic has no 


| validity in that realm, why not say bluntly at once 


that she is not amenable to reason ut all, and is not 
bound to answer at that bar, except in so far as she 
regards it necessary to confound the faculty of reason 
itself? But I am delighted with your semblances of 
reasoning. You were talking of the infallible arbl- 
ter. Please go on, 

“I was about to remark,” continued the father, 
“that the Church needs an infallible arbiter, that 
there may not for a moment fail to be in the world a 
sure source of knowledge of the means of redemp- 
tion from post mortem misery," 

But the Protestants, said I, think they have that 
knowledge stored up in the Book, every statement of 
doctrine and fact in which is held to be so true that it 
is not 1 to questlon; and every precept contained 
in it to 
which it is to apply. 

“The Book,” answered the father, “is an infallible 
guide, but only in the original, and not in transla- 
tions which are alone accessible to most of the laity, 
Having been written In remote ages, it needs In vari- 
ous portions an infallible interpreter to infuse an in- 
telligible sense into those passages that are obscure 
on account of their antiquity, or for other causer. 
For example, Moses teaches in Genesis that on the 
second day of creation God crented a solid expanse 
rmament, 
he also seems to teach, had windows to let down the 


rain, and in it the sun and stars are fastened to give i 


light. Now, as long as the Protestant laity read this 
account, as tbey do most of the Book, in a very pro- 
saic and stupid way, things go on smoothly. Bat the 
Moment a reader of that confession comes to see that 


the writer meant what he said, namely, that the aky | 


ts solid, he ia fearfully perplexed; and having a nnt- 
ural knowledge that the fact is not so, he rejects the 
account, and in all likelihood the authority of the 
Book with it, But the Catholic Inyman relies on two 


ing voice of the Church; and when be finds apparent 
contradictions in the Book, be is not disturbed, but 
falls back on hia priest, who amootha away his diffi- 
culties by an elastic and unctuous interpretation auch 
as might be expected to flow from his supernatural 
endowments,” ` 


Your aummary argument, said T, in proof of the 
Hole bit. and therefore probable reality, of one infal- 
lible bishop for the whole Church seems to make Fa- 
ther Garesché's lectures gleam with a double lustre, 
Would you please enlarge a little upon a point which 
he appears not to have discussed as fully as could be 
wished? How la it that the Head of the Church is 
capable of living a sinful and even grossly immoral 
life, and at the aame time is able to promulgate infal- 
lible Christian doctrine? Father Garesché is reported 
to have asserted that It is even possible that the Head 
of the Church might die in mortal sin, but that his 
— te ~ an a 1 his infallibility. Is 

an the Pope be an 
be infalible? p mmoral man and yet 

‘The two attributes are not incompatible i 
Popes,” the father replied. “Alexander v — 
abominably wicked aa a man, but as Pope he was not 


— — 


good and right for the time and place to 


This firmament, | 


c acts officially and is guided by God.” 

Suppose, I inquired, he should secretly become a 
heretic, and should perversely tuke advantage of his 
position to promulgate flagrant heresy, and to do it 
wilfully. Would he be infallible in auch u case? 

The father hesitated a moment, and finally replied 
with a smile: “God might allow any personal im- 
morality in a Pope but that. The wilful promulga- 
tion of heretical doctrine is a form of wickedness that 
Timagine God could never permit in a Pope.” 

But have you any guarantee against it? I asked. 

>I do not think of any but the goodness of God,“ 

led the father. 

2 2 I notice, sald I, that the goodness of God“ 
frequently gives way at the point where the stress of 
human need is greatest. If God permits any taint of 
human wickedness in an infallible Pope, I ao not see 
why such extreme wickedness as the wilful promul- 
ation of hereay may, not once only, but often, be er- 

cted, There seems occasion to regret that the in- 
Pallibility of the Church has been taken away from 
the corporate body, by the recent decision of the great 
council at Rome, and relegated entirely to the 155 
But, I asked, where was that infallibility vested 
fore that decree was pronounced? The Popes have 
not become for the first time Infallible sluce the sit- 
ting of the (Ecumenical Council? 

Erhe Popes have always been infallible,” replled 
the father. 

But the Church did not know where the iufallibility 
was lodged, said I, till the decree of the Council was 
pronounced, 

“Just so,“ said he. 

Which means, anaid I, that the Church has always 
been in possession of Infallible truth, but had no in- 
fallible knowledge of any way to give it expression, 
whether by councils or by the fpae dizits of the Popes 
only, till within the last tive years. 

“That is the real slate of the case,” said the fa- 
ther, And there have been times when the infalli- 
bility itself was in what I might call a state of sus- 

nse; for example, when the Council of Constance 
n John XXIII. Here was an instance in 
which the Pope was infallible and opposed to the 
Council, and the Council infallible and opposed to the 
Pope in the dispensation of the light of the Church. 
You may find it hard to understand how both could 
be infallible, and yet wielding conflicting powers.” 

But 1 do understand it, I said; it Is on the broad 
principle that the doctrines and functions of the 
Church are not amenable to reason, and may even out- 

it, and yet be perfectly valid in the sphere of re- 
ligion. After all, father, I continued, the adherents of 
the two largest fragments of the rent body of Christ 
appear to me to get on no better than persons who are 
not in a state of grace. The infallibility of the Popes 
of the good Catholic lapses for long years into coma, 
and the teachings of the Protestant’s infallible Book are 
transfused through a fallible translation, Practically 
it amounts to nothing; we have neither less nor more 
light In religion, by reason of infallible books and 
bishops, than if no pretensions to the possession of 
such treasures were advanced. Christendom, divided 
into three t confessions—Catholic, Protestant, 
and Greek—is proof atent, to all that have eyes, that 
the claim to infallibility will never largely contribute 
to allay la dissension, the greatest social bang 
of our world. — 

“But you must admit,” said the father, “that the 
tenet Is u solace and a support to such as believe in it, 
and so far justifies itself.” 

If, I replied, to be palsied with an unreasoning 
dread in the presence of the mysteries of life, if to 
cherish the conviction that the supreme human peril 
is danger from God, If this is religion, then the more 
infallible oracles we have, the better. But if the un- 
trammelled aspiration to the good, the true, aud the 
beautiful is the easence of religion, then the free pur- 
suit of these objects, with all the risks involved in it, 
is better than any infallible guide, whether priest or 
book; for the horizon of my spiritual being, inspired 
by such a pursuit, Ia never fixed, bnt widens forever 
with the ascending progress of the sou), 

At this moment the bell of St. Aloysius rang for a 
religious service; and as to prolong the discussion 
would have been neither courteous to the father nor 
instructive to me, 1 bade him good day. 

Wasnixdrox, D. C., December, 1873. 
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LIGHTENING THE SHIP, 
The Rey. C. A. Bartol spoke to his congregatiom 


infallible supporte, the letter of the Book and the liv. | ing J. before Jast upon the subject of “Christmas + 


what it is," Jia criticism of Free Religion was in 
atriking contrast with that of Dr. Hedge, given from 
the same pulpit on the preceding Sabbath, who char- 
acterized this new belief, which is winning its way to 
the heads and hearts of thoughtful men and women, 
as spiritual dilettanteism, a cloudy, unsubstantial, 
unintelligible thing, with no groundwork of faith, and 
offering no hope of mental enlargement, or healthier, 
truer life, 

Dr. Bartol took as his text a single sentence from 
the account of Paul's voyage from rete, contained in. 
the Acta; and with vivid illustrations drawn from 
modern life, and presented in the eloquent impres- 
siveness of manner which is his habitual posecssion, 
be fashioned his words into a sermon to which no 
abstract can do justice. 

“They lightened the ship.” It was a thing com- 
monly done in stress of weather, or when unusual 
danger threatened. The ship was one of the oldest 
emblems used to represent the Church. It was a 
thing most familiar to the immediate followers of 
Christ, and the story of a voyage, sketched with all 
the circumstantial clearness and detail of Paul's, was 
to them Lab pe of impresslve and suggestive, So 
too this symbol of throwing overboard the targo, that 

| í ` TOSE 
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hoy might gain new hope of safety, has a 
— Anf E us. It was the symbol of all 
worm. To get rid of the impediinents to progress; 
to disabuse men's minds of false ideas and beliefs; to 
enlighten them, to cast out bad, and supplant them 
with better views of living,—this was the vital ques- 
tlon, the real essence of all reform. This was the 
office, the object of Free Religion: namely, to help 
men. The fidelity and carnestness of those connected 
with the movement was to him suficient Indication 
that this was its real purpose. Their characters for- 
bade any other conclusion, Those who advocated it 
were trying to clear the cargo of encumbrances which, 
unless thrown over, would siuk the ship. It was not 
to be derided, not to be sneered at, but commended, 

Certainty of accomplishing the voyage aud reaching 
the haven was of as much importance as the. . 
Churches all about us und been celebrating the cir- 
comstance Of Christ's birth, of the re day of 
which nothing In reality was known. The true point 
was to celebrate his object, That was to bring justice 
and right into the economy of his times, to throw over- 
board the dend weight of Jewish superstition, to do 
away with the long continued customs of revenge and 
retaliation, and to urge upon the people methods of 
clemency, reducing the Ten Commandments to two, 
fore to God and love to man, He worked that the 
buman soul might be advanced, and his work was an 
im ive God-speed. 

tis not what we take, but what we get rid of, that 
is the essence of religion. The tes ships lightened In 
Boston by a mob, vutraging British propriety and 
violating law, was an act which ennobled those who 
cipated In it. Those men are our esinta. Peo- 
ple bosat their descent from these men, and deem it a 
uder bonor than to derive it from the Puritans, 
ere heraldry in vogue, escutcheons would flash with 
‘the significance of the act. But when we come to- 
gether in Faneuil Hall to celebrate our appreciation 
of that brave deed, and invite a woman to speak upon 
that occasion, we give her to understand that no un- 
pleasant subject of woman's rights shall be touched 
upon, sluce lack of 1 would compel many of 
her sex to leave the Hall, at a sanctifier is an- 
tiquity! Pleading wisely or unwisely, her plea upon 
the subject nearest her heart could not be admitted, 
Fancy the grim smile on the faces of those ancestors 
of tea-spilling renown! 

To what contrast with that memorable scene is the 
celebration which we have jnst witnessed! Flags and 
garlands decorate and beautify the Hall, Significant 
mottoes cover the walls. No taxation without re; 
resentation” Is the key-note of their 8 We 
publish, and are proud to publish, the nog of these 
tea-spillers, whom we dellght to honor. But mobs, 
Uke men, are moved by high and also by low motives. 
What a difference it makes whether their opposition 
is opposition to wrong or not! No one is anxious to 
derive his pedigree from any of the mob who d ed 
Garrison through the streets of Boston with a halter 
about his neck. Who can help honoring the man for 
his co us advocacy of the cause of Anthony 
Burns? He stood for right; the mob this time was 
on the side of wrong and oppression. A poor slave, 
a man like you and me, was to be delivered back into 
captivity. He wanted to be free, to be himself, his 
own self, as Douglass sald; but Massachusetts, with 
the strong arm of the law and her militia to give her 
power, felt obliged to say to this poor slave, Vou are 
aot yourself, your own self, as you think you are; you 
belong to your master; his claim is the only one that 
we allow,” 

“Conquer your prejudices,” sald Webster. Con- 
quer the unholy precedent of depriving a human creat- 
ura ol life and IUberty,“ humanity said; and buman- 
ity's emphatic inaistence was a prophecy of the end. 

Slavery has been thrown overboard from the ship of 
State; but the safety of the vessel or its freight is not 
yet assured, She sooms still a hulk, tossed and 
driveu by the waves and winds. Corruption, fraud, 
defalcation, base sins of omisslon and commission, 
hold bigh carnival, Luxury in diet and In dress 1s a 
28 sign of disaster, aud withholds the hope of 

etter days, Sumptuary laws will uot avail; the 
remedy, to be effective, must be radical and universal 
2 application. How much there is to throw over- 


The women can be powerful agents of reform; let 
them begin by throwing overboard tobucco. It must 
all be fought out on the old ground of opposition to 
taxation without representation, Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars go up in smoke. No benefit resulted; 
it was only an annoyance, Woman was the chief snf- 
derer; hera was the power to eradicate the mighty 
evil, While her heart was sore for justice, let her 
hasten the day b endeavoring to break men of acost- 
ly and injurious habits let her hasten it by reform in 
her own dress; added grace, and greater capacity and 
power for good would come thereby. Both had habits 
that harmed and were not helpful; and if they were 
one, they would see the neceasity of reform, Every- 
where we are saluted with the pipe orcigar. Vital 
piety smokes, Clouds of smoke te your way to the 
st 17 of the clergyman, and tle layman was bis hum- 
ble Ollower. It attested the truth of the old adage, 

Like people, like priest,” Moderation was no virtue; 
it ps A ager the tact for becoming immoderate. It 
was idle to talk of retrenchment. No wonder times 
were hard, And yet men cried, “What despair, what 
inhuman atheism, to protest ugainst such a thing!’ 
But protestation might avail; it had power to save. 

Tt should be thrown overboard; tobacco, rum, and 
opium should go together. “Look not upon the wine 
when it ia red,” were words which had a vital mean- 
ing to-day. Itis red, red with the heart's blood of 
Women—of wives and mothers and children. Absti- 
‘ence was the only safo course; abstinence alone 
‘Would lighten the ship, 

The women must be adjuncts of reform, and their 
ald accepted. They have been ignored, they have 
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been treated as the old sea-captain proposed to treat 
them, when his ship was beset by Bic of weather, 
„Throw over the women,” he commanded: even if 
they were coffee they must go.” In many ways they 
have been thrown overboard. Take them as compan- 
ions, as friends, and they will help. To quote Paul's 
words, “Except these abide in the ship, you cannot 
be saved.” Education, as girls merely, will be their 
curse, Coiiducation will be a blessing, What inher- 
itance or custom hinders their standing up with boys? 
If there is any, let them lighten themselves of It. 
Let them be ambitious; not uheritors, but creators; 
not mistreases, but wives. Let them be women; love, 
tenderness, sympathy, noble trust and forbearance, 
were essentially womanly; and woman, though wed- 
lock should be abolished, stood nearest the angels in 
her mission of beipfulness to man. 

But what bad this to do with Christmas?’ one 
might ask. It had everything to do with It, but 
nothing to do with Christmas pomp, Mass“ meant 
diamiasal from ecclesiastical attendance; dismission 
each to his own house and way. What a perversion 
to apply it to the transubstantiation of Christ's body 
in the bread and wine! Christ's mission, the thi 
that was almost wholly lost sight of, was to help an 
uplift hls fellows, Our forefathers, with all their 
bi gotry, were right In loyalty to law and God, In their 
opposition to frivolous amusement and unnecessary 
pomp and show. They were extreme but just 
Christmas was not complete in the hewing down of 
woods orin hanging the churches with garlanda of 
flowers. It was all appropriate, all ta be commended, 
unless the higher significance of the event was lost 
sight of. The real spirit of its right observance con- 
slated in the going to our true avocations und duties, 
Christ went with one poor garment to the croes, and 

ve his life thereon, The music of poetry and truth 
n life affects us all. There was one brief hour of 
staggering before the trial, and then so calm, so great- 
ly strong was he, that we forget all in this conebling 
act, He found his hayen in the cross. Go like him 
to your tasks and struggles. True life ls not a life of 
ease, but of service; and service is to resolve and to 
be strong to bear all the trials that come upon you; 
and to bear them heroically. What yon call that 
which you feel is outsitle of, and higher than yourself, 
it matters not. God, Christ, Holy Ghost, Spirit—he 
preferred the last,—it. was all the same. The name 
did not change it, and It would not be defined. 
Forceythe Wilson, telling of tha hard battle of Fort 
Henry,—how hard pressed the Union forces were, 
and bow disaster and repulse seemed inevitable,— 
writes that at last it seemed there was a hand at every 
ring, a something at every rope, and in all a patriotic 
aoul, a divine will upholding and helping them. This 

ower was in and of us, acted through and helped us. 
ut we must mind the helm; a single false motion, 
a swerving from the direct path, and all was lost. So 


it resolved itself into the simple precept, “Mind your 
navigation.”* . E. G. B. 
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[Fos Tug Ixpax,] 
ONE DAY IN SEVEN. 


BY MNS, DAVID M. CLARK, 


Into all bloom that ja born of th sunlight, 
Far from the hurrying steps on the street,— 
Par from the world-throbs that endlessly bent,— 
Wan faces gather, wan comrades to greet, 

Into the bloom that la born of the sunlight. 


One day in seven, tha ollek of the needles, 
Heave of the engines, and hum of the wheels, 
Great pulsing arteries, bobbins and reels, 
Pause in the hush that humanity feels,— 

Pausing one day from the click of its needles. 


Down on the avenues, stately and solemn, 
Frown the gray arches where worshippers bend; 
Fall the grave acconts, "Ye shall not offend 
Ono of these little ones;" organ-tones blend 
"Neath the gray etches stately and solemn. 


Clusters of ilies gracefully swaying 
Shower the dust from their deep golden cella, 
Swinging their censers, thelr crystalline bells; 
But where la the tale their humility tells, 
White on tho altars fragrantly swaying? 


Humility? Ab, oot in bosotus that flutter 

With triumphs of laces, and satina, and gema, 

Of diamond-stars trembling on Aligree atema, 

Of 'broidery and depth of phylactery-hems,— 
Ah! not in the bosoma that these things can flutter. 


Deep in the cool of the greenness and allonce, 
Worn Labor rests, and is peaceful and glad, 
Stretches ita limbs in its coarse raiment clad, 
Takes the good gifts that are sure to be had 

Deep lu the cool of the greenness and silence. 
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Ne re — 
BUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editore of Tas Lex will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, U desired, within à con- 


venient distance of Boston. 
— U—— — 


CASH PREMIUMS FOB 1874. 


In order to increase the circulation of THE INDEX, 
and thereby make it a more powerful instrumentality 
in the reform to which it is devoted, the following 
Cash Premiums are now offered: 

1. Tax Inpex will pay to any one of {ts old sub- 
scribers $1.00 for every new subscription of $3.00 
obtained by his or her means and forwarded to this 
office. If preferred, the $1.00 may be deducted be- 
fore remitting. This offer holds good for new sub- 
scriptions alone, and not for renewals. 

2. In addition to this, It offers One Hundred 
Dollars to the person who shal! send the largest list 
of new subscribers, with the money, before the first 
day of February, 1874, and Fifty Dollars to the 
person sending the next largest list during the same 
time. 

There are many warm friends of Tar INDEX 
throughont the country who would be glad to help 
Increase its circulation, if they could only afford to 
give thelr time to the work. The above offers will 
enable them to do so. Supposing that the largest list 
sent contains one hundred new names, the sender 
will be entitled to $100.00 as commission and another 
$100.00 as premium, Will not many of our lady sub- 
scribers, who are the most efficient of all canvassers, 
seize this opportunity to help Tae Inpex without too 


great à sacrifice on their own part? 
— —— — 


GLIMPSES. 


A chonus of admiration has followed the public 
exhibition of Mr. Morse's bust of Parker. A prophet 
Is not always without honor in his own country; nor 
a sculptor either, 

New Tonk has three hundred and fifty churches, 
estimated as worth about $46,000,000, It ts all un- 
taxed, of course,—which means that other people 
pay taxes for the proprietors. How long will “other 
people” continue their remarkable generosity? 

Psoresson MAx MUELLER has kindly forwarded 
to us a copy of his lecture on “Christian Mission»,” 
recently given ln Westminster Abbey, and mentioned 
in Mr. Voysey's Interesting London letter“ of last 
week as causing a profound sensation In England, 
Tt will be published in Tae Inpex just as soon as 
room can be made for it. 

BOME BRIGHT GENIUS sends us a postal card with- 
euit date or siynalure, anying—“ Please send my paper 


hereafter to Indianapolis, Indiana.” He is Ike the |- 


fond Irish mother who directed her letter (To my 
son, in Gen. Washington's army.” The only way to 
be sure of fulfilling this remarkable order (which is 
only a sample of many others) will be to mail the 
whole edition of THE ENDEX to Indianapolis. 

Mn. FroTuinenAw had a most flattering audience 
last Sunday at his opening lecture in Horticultural 
Hall, Before the lecturer arrived, the Hall was 
packed, the alales being filled and great numbers be- 
Ing obliged to go away from the door for lack of 
room. Next week, by Mr. Frothingham’s kindnesa, 
we shall have the pleasure of publishing the lecture 
(which is one of bis ablest efforts) in Tun INDEX; 
and we hope to be enabled to follow it with most, if 
not all, of the succeeding lectures, 

Tun “Firat Repost of the Directors of the New- 
ton Mass.] Home for Orphans and Destitute Girls“ 
tells the simple story of a beautiful charity most wise- 
ly conducted. The “Home” is truly auch, as is 
shown by the touching manner in which the little 
creatures {t shelters welcomed a poor blind child 
among them. Here is Free Religion pnt into. prac- 
Uce; and we are proud to note the names of some 
kind friends of Tux Inpex among its Directors and 
benefactors. Prosperity attend it! 


— 
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Ir is FOUND NECESSARY, on account of the _ 
times, not to carry out at present, In every case, 58 
rule discontinuing THE INDEX immediately on the 
expiration of the term of subscription, But It will 
still remain the principle to be aimed at and obeyed 
as far as practicable, Meanwhile we must appeal to 
the honor of our subscribers to notify us at once, if 
any of them wish to discontinue the paper. We hope 
however, that every one will not only renew his own 
subscription, but kindly send a new one at the same 
15 THE cROWD that crammed themselves into Hor- 
ticultural Hall last Sunday till it positively steamed 
with perspiration, or the multitudes that went away 
disappointed because they could not get in, would 
only make a small deposit regularly in the Donation“ 
box at the door, the Executive Committee of the 
Free Religious Association would be enabled to en- 
gage the great Hall on the floor above; which they 
would be more than glad to do. But in view of the 
fact that the box aforesaid contained only $5.85 at 
the end of Mr. Frothingham's most admirable lecture, 
the Committee feel that they cannot afford the large 
additional expense. Will a word to the wise” (and 
the gerrerous) be sufficient? 

“He LEAVES a wife and family.” This is the curt 
statement at the end of the newspaper report of many 
a terrible casualty, What a world of pathos ls con- 
densed into those half-dozen words! The unrecord- 
ed agony in the humble home, the heart-broken 
wife, the weeping children, the gaunt and ravenous 
“wolf at the door, —these receive but a passing 
thought, as we hurry away to our business. Let not 
the angel of Pity fly so lightly from your hearts, you 
who have means to send her burdened with blessings 
Into the obscure darkness and misery of the stricken 
household, The next time that hard epitome of 
tragedy meets your eye, let it be a divine message to 
hasten with sympathy and compassion, aye, with all 
the tenderness of a religion that la pure love for suf- 
fering humanity, to do the little or the much you can 
towards lifting off the millstone of sudden despair. 


THE BANKING HOUSE of David Preston & Co., of 
Detrolt, have issued a circular to their correspondenta 
contalning their “Statement of Dec. 15,” from which 
we extract the following remarkable passage :— 

“What ls the outlook now? It's better, 

“September 27th, after the financial wave had rolled 
over us, and crushed us for the moment to the earth, 
trusting, not in National Banks, not in Savings 
Banks, not in our friends, who had done business 
with us and stood with us and by us, some of them 
for more than twenty years, but trusting in the Lord, 
wo said: There's light ahead—there's help in God. 
There's wealth in Jesus—there’s power in prayer,’ 
We believed it then; we belleye it now. 


pl de Sth, our demand liabilities were 1 005,504.37 
Sept. Ath, 4 “ a ariisetast 860,760,07 
To-day, Dec. 15th, our total Iiabllities are but.. 444,446.16 
Our demand Mabilities are but. orisha 190,774.61 


“Since October Ist, we have issued $144,605.47 in 
time certificates of ——_ payable in three and six 
months from date, bearing 7 per cent interest. 
These time certificates will be promptly paid as they 
mature, How have you paid this 650,000? An- 
awer: We have paid it in faith, in greenbacks, in 
natlonal currency, in Detroit City 7s, in Bay City 8s, 
and In first-class commercial paper, maturing most of 
it in thirty, sixty, and ninety days from its date.“ 

If these gentlemen found “wealth in Jesus,“ and 
paid part of their liabilities with nothing better than 
‘faith,’ we congratulate the Index Association on 
holding none of their paper, 


THE PROPOSAL to tax church property at am equl- 
table rate is meeting with favor from the most influ- 
ential secular papers of this city. The Boston Daily 


Advertiser of Dec. 23 had the subjoined paragraph on 
the subject: 


A petition is in circulation, enforced by a tract, en- 
titled An Appeal for Equal Tazation and No Er- 
emption, asking for the repeal of the statutes ex- 
empting from taxation 2 beld for religious and 
charitable purposes. Though he petition ls aimed 
at all 8 societies now favored by the tax-gath- 
erer,—scientific, literary and educational, as well as 
charitable and religious,—the tract makes a special 
Print on the exemption of ‘‘meeting-houses,”’ which, 
f they were treated Jike other property, would afford 
immediate and sensible relief. The value of “‘meet- 
Ing-house“ property in Massachusetts In placed at 
about twenty-three millions, which, at the av 
rate of taxation this year, would have yiclded up- 
wards of $330,000, Of this property, it is claimed 
that a portion is held, like Tremont Temple for ex- 
ample, under church o anlzations, while rented and 
used for all sorts of profitable purposes requiring the 
protection of the laws. The entire value of this un- 
taxed property, which is exclusive of all State prop- 
erty, foots up $37,410,840, the tax on which this year 
would have been $42,083, This large exemption, it 
is further claimed, makes it necessary to impose un- 
fair, and In some cases oppressive, assessments upon 
other property, which would not. be borne if such an 


— donation were made or attempted in any other 


A NOTE FROM MR. FOX. 

We cheerfully comply with the wish expressed by 
Mr, Fox below. The reason why the “introduction” 
was omitted last week was siuply that we were re- 
publishing the correspondence between Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Potter, not that between Mr. Fox and the editor 
of the Christian Register, If it had occurred to ns 
that any injustice was done by this omission, the In- 
troductiom” would of course have been printad. 


To tae EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

Not caring to reply to the long letter addressed to 
me by Charles Thomas Fowler In your last week's 
paper, I will ask you to Insert, as a sufficient explana- 
tion to your readers of my neglect to answer this let- 
ter, as well as my last from Mr. Potter, the following 
brief communication, sent by me to the Christian 
Regialer, with Mr. Potter's letter, and printed there as 
an introduction to Ít, and which I should have been 
glad to find, with the correapondence, In your col- 
umns, G, W. F. 
“To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

“When I sent you, last week, the correspondence 
between Mr. Potter and myself, I, of course, supposed 
it had ended, and that, by writing at the close of his 
last letter that he forbore saying anything further as 
to the meaning of the word Christian, he meant that 
he would forbear altogether, satisfied tnat a discus 
sion of this point was uncalled for in such a corres- 
pondence; but, quite unexpectedly, another letter 
afterwards came from bim, which I now send to you. 
Ae Mr. Potter ls very anxious to have it printed, I 
hope you will find room for it in your next paper, 
even though you may agree with me in thinking that 
it does not form an essential part of the correspond- 
ence,—my purpose, in asking him whether his name 
was in the Year Book list of Unitarian ministers with 
lis ‘knowledge and consent,’ not being to discuss 
with him the interpretation of the term Christian, 
but simply to learn whether he considered himself as 
belonging on a list of Christian ministers. I will not 
ask you to add a word of reply from me, being wholly 
satisfied to leave my last letter as the proper close to 
my part of a correspondence, begun with no other de- 
sire than to have a list of Christian ministers, for the 
correctneas of which I am responsible, contain the 
names of none, by their own avowal, not Christians, 

“GEORGE W. Fox, Ass't Sec'y.“ 


— — — — — 
THE UNITARIAN CRISIS. 


Last week we republished correspondence of no or- 
dinary interest between Mr. Potter and the Assistant 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Assoelatlon. 
This week we also republish the comments made on 
it by the Chtiatian Register (Boston) and the Liberal 
Christian (New York), the two papers supported by 
the Unitarian denomination. We now wish to add 
something on the same subject, in criticism of these 
critics, 

1. “The only question directly involved in this cor- 
respondence,” says the Register, “was one of fact: 
Did Mr. Potter's name belong in n list of Unitarian 
Christian ministers?’ On the coutrary, there were 
two questions, and wholly distinct ones: Did Mr. 
Potters name belong in that list? and, On whom 
rested the responsibility of putting and keeping it 
there? On both points a difference of opinion seeme 
to exist between Mr, Fox and Mr. Potter. 

Mr, Fox considers that no name belongs In that 
list except the names of ‘Christiane; to him it ls a 
list of Christians as well as of Unitarians. Mr. Pot- 
ter considers that the names of non-Christians might 
properly be included, on the ground that they are 
still Unitarians, as opposed to Trinitarians; to him it 
is a list of Unitarians, and not of Christians. Mr. 
Fox considers that all Unitarlans are necessarily 
Christlans; Mr. Potter considers that Unitarlans may 
be either Christians or non-Christians. The one 
takes the ecclesiastical, the other the non-ecclesiaati- 
cal view of Unitarianiam. While, therefore, Mr. Fox 
regards it (and with reason) as quite improper that 
the name of any non-Christian should be included in 
a list of Christians, Mr. Potter regards it (with equally 
good reason) as quite unnecessary to exclude such a 
name from a list of Unitartans. To ench the list 
means a different thing, according to the idea which 
each entertains of Unitarianism; and it must, we 
think, be conceded that each is right aecording to his 
own view of that list. Which of the two unlike prac- 
tical judgmenta arrived at, as to the propriety of re- 
taining Mr. Potter's name In the list, is correct, must 
depend on the answer to the question: Ie Unitarian- 
ism merely one form of Christianity, or is it Inclusive 
both of Christianity and non-Christianity ? 

A great deal may be said, with great force, on each 
side of this question. On the one hand, the Unitari- 
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an movement, which gave rise to the Unitarian name 
in this country as the name of a particular body of 
pellevers, was unquestionably a movement within the 
limita of Christianity, None of the carly Unitariana 
claimed to be outside of Christianity; they all con- 
sidered themselves Christians, and warmly defended 
themselves when the Orthodox tried to deprive them 
of the Christian name. On the other hand, some of 
the early Unitarlans, like Dr. Channing, made the 
moat absolute clalms to epiritual freedom, vindicating 
the right of free thought without any qualification. 
This happened because it occurred to no one at that 
time to suspect that Christlanſty is necessarily, by Ita 
very nature, a limitation of liberty. Hence early 
Unitarlanlsm, professing to be Christian and yet ab- 
solutely free, contained an inherent contradiction 
which is now forcing itself upon attention In spite of 
all efforts to the contrary. The views of Unitarian- 
ism held respectively by Mr. Fox and Mr. Potter, con- 
sequently, have each its historical justification; and 
one is no more consistent with facts than the other. 


Yet none the less are we obliged to think that the 
Unitarian name, being the name of a sect which has 
at all times planted Itself on Christianity, must be 
piven up wholly to the Christlan majority. The sect, 
as such, has never committed Itself to a profession of 
unlimited liberty. All such professions have been 
made by Individuals alone; and we hold the opinion 
that the Unitarian sect must, and has a right to, 
speak for itself In this matter. For this reason, wa 
have regarded the name Unitarian, ever since the 
National Conference ut Syracuse in 1866, as connoting 
the name Christian; and therefore, when we discoy- 
ered In 1868 that we were not a Christian, we volun- 
tarily and at once withdrew our name from the list of 
Unitarian ministers. We are obliged, with Mr. Fox, 

to think that the name of no non-Christian properly 
belongs In that list; while, at the same time, we think 
we do full justice to the cogent reasona of Mr, Potter 
tor holding the contrary opinion. This conclusion is 
based on the general principle that every body of be- 
lie vers is bound by lts collective utterances alone, and 
should neither bear the disadvantages, nor claim the 
benefits, of the utterances of Individuals, 


As to the other question; On whom resta the re- 
sponsibility of putting and keeping Mr, Potter's name 
in the list of Unitarian ministers? we think that Mr. 
Potter ls wholly right. Mr. Fox labored hard to 
throw upon him the responsibility of erasing his own 
name from that list; and Mr, Potter very wisely re- 
fused to accept any such respousibility. The list la 
made up by the Unitarian Aasoclation for its own 
purposes; and the Association alone should decide 
whom to enroll in it. The result of Mr. Potter's ac- 
tion, In thus compelling the Association openly to 
disfellowahip all non-Christians, and forbidding it 
any longer to continue the cowardly and uncandid 
course of shirking the responsibility that belongs to 
it, must be most salutary to the cause of religious 
progress. Ip this aspect, his action was wiser than 
our own; and we see now that If, Instead of request- 
Ing in 1868 that our name should be withdrawn from 
the Association's list of ministers, we had simply no- 
tified the Secretary that we were no longer a Chris- 
dan or a Unitarian, and then left it to him to act on 
that notification, better resulta might have followed 
in eme respects. By relieving him of all responsi- 
bility in the premises, we failed to put the Associa- 
tion in a position in which It must boldly and frankly 
declare itself to be on one side or the other in the 
issue between Christianity and Freedom; and the 
cause of religious advance owes much to Mr. Potter 
for dle snperior discernment in this matter. Now it 
has been made clear, even to the dullest comprehen- 
slon, that every non-Christian ls acting a disingenu- 
ous part by retaining without due notice hls connec- 
uon with the Unitarian Association, which, by its 
Assistant Secretary, now officially declares that all 
its ministers profess themselves Christians. If Mr. 
Fox ls by-and-by overruled by the Association, the 
old nebulous state of things may return; but this is 
extremely unlikely. Truo it is, chat the erasure of 
Mr. Potter's name from the authorized let of Unita- 
nan ministers, by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and for the solo reason that be does not call 
himself a Christian, la one of the most important acta 
ever done by that body; and its future consequences 
must be most important, At last Unitarianism has 
officlally disfellowshipped all non-Christians; {te an- 
‘sgonlsm Lo perfect freedom can no longer be ques- 
toned; and, however painfal it may be, all non- 
Christiana must now see clearly the duty that is laid 
upon them. 

2 It remains to notice the comments of the Liberal 
Christian on the Fox-Pottor correspondence. The 


writer of the brief article quoted elsewhere from this 
paper shows a strange lack of appreciation of Mr. Pot- 
ter's action. He apparently blames Mr. Potter for 
not “requesting” that his name be erased. But with 
his expressed view of Unitarianism, it was not in the 
least incumbent upon Mr. Potter to do so. In his 
place, with our own view of Unitarianism, we should 
have felt called upon to notify the Secretary that we 
were neither a Christian nor a Unitarian; Mr. Potter 
did notify the Assistant Secretary that he was not a 
Christian, although in one senas a Unitarian. Noth- 
ing could have been more manly, direct, or sincere. 
Tf the “denomination” felt aggrieved by the "false 
posltlon“ of reckoning non-Christians among its min- 
isters, it was its own fault alone; it held the remedy 
in its own hands; It had no business to be aggrieved 
because it lucked Itself the moral courage to follow 
out its own Christian principles. This is not the first 
time that Mr. Potter has declined to claim the Chris- 
tian name; why did not the Aealstant Secretary, who 
how so innocently appears to have just discovered the 
fact, drop Mr. Potter's name years ago? We repeat, 
the Association, and not Mr. Potter, is responsible 
for any misrepresentatlon“ resulting from Its own 
lack of courage and conslatency. Ever alnce the Na- 
tional Conference in 1866, it has been the duty of the 
Assistant Secretary, just as much as it is now, to fini 
out for himself who are Christians and wbo non- 
Christians, and to drop all the latter at once from his 
liat To blame Mr. Potter for not performing the 
Assistant Secretary's duties is to reproduce the old 
fable of the wolf and the lamb. 


The inferences drawn from this unintelligent vie 
of the matter have led the Liberal Christian into 
reflections on the “entire absence of unity among the 
leadera [officers 7] of the Free Religious Associatlon,” 
and on Mr. Potter’s “seeming want of indepeu- 
dence." Both of these refiections are exceedingly un- 
just. The "unity" cherished by the Free Religious 
Association is one of spirit, purpose, and principle,— 
not of relationship to other organizations. It ia in 
direct keeping with this unity that each member of 
the Assoclation shall determine for himself what re- 
lations he will hold with other associations; aa is ex- 
plicitly provided ‘by our Conatitution, Mr. Frothing- 
ham and Mr. Potter have settled their relations with 
Unitarianism in different ways; they had an equal 
right to do so; neither feela annoyed or compromised 
by the other’s actlon; each is responsible to himself 
alone in the matter, as is every other member of the 
Association, Will the world never discover that men 
may unite without trampling on each other's Indi- 
viduality? Instead of showing any want of Inde- 
pendence” or “individuality” by his action, Mr. Pot- 
ter has shown himself signally endowed with these 
very qualities; and no one more rejoices in the fact 
than his comrades and associates. Hd has acted with 
the aame purity of motive, with the same calmness 
and gentleness of spirit, which all who know him 
have learned to respect and love as the very essence of 
his “individuality;” and the Liberal Christian may 
rest assured that Mr, Potter and his fellow-workers 
have yet to discover the absence of unity“ which it 
deplores, Let all clearly understand thut nothing but 
independence“ on his part, manifested in a very 
high degree, will explain his refusal to be made a 
pack-horse on which the Unitarian Association might 
lay the burden of its own special responalbllities. 
For one, we honor equally the courses taken by Mr. 
Frothingham and by Mr, Potter; we have not the 
slightest wish that either course should have been in 
any degree different from what it has been; and we 
ace in each course the natural, unconstrained exercise 
of the Individuality of the actor, These two gentle- 
men bave, like others, most generously stood by us in 
the attempt to build up Tae INDEX, and shared wilh- 
out a word whatever odium the attempt Involved; 
but we never dreamed of interpreting this whole- 
hearted coöperation In the cause of common princi- 
ples as implying any indorsement of our own particu- 
Jar course or opinions on any subject. They have at 
all times, In the Free Religious Avsociation and In 
Tax Inpex, been true to their own independent in- 
dividualities; and the unity which really exista 
among the oficera of the Association is far too deep 
to be disturbed by any faithful following of the inner 
consciousness of duty, be the outward course what it 
may. O that mankind might learn what a profound 
bond of unlon is to be found in fidelity to Individual 
ideals that sre universally respected! That day will 
come; and It will come all the sooner because William 
J. Potter, than whom a sweeter or purer or braver 
spirit does not shine on earth, has been cast out of 
the Unitarian fellowship because he cannot pro- 
nonnce the Unitarian ahibboleth. 


EX --JAN. 8, 1874. 


PROM MB. CONWAY. 


We cannot, by any exercises of editorial virtue, re- 
sist the temptation of sharing this Interesting little 
letter with our readers: 

51 NOTTING-HILL SQUARE, London, Dee. 18. 
My DEAR Annor 

I think we could sell a dozen more Ixnexes If they 
were seht, and you had best begin with the fret vum- 
ber in January. 

My Sacred Anthology is out. It ls a volume of 
near five hundred pages, large octayo, and contains 
seven hundred and forty selections from the Script- 
ures and Classic authors of the East. It has been lib- 
erally subscribed for, and is already paid for. A very 
handsome volume! . . . South Place Chapel has now 
been made Into a Scientific Institute> During the 
week we have a acientifie lecture by some eminent 
man, and the walls are covered with maps, or pictures 
of animals, fossils, &. On Sunday night there is a 
scientific lecture ot the rame kind, with oratorio mu- 
sic and orchestra. On Sunday morning we try to 
deal with religlon in the same method of science. 
On Sunday last Johu Fisk, of Cambridge, filled the 
pulpit, and gave a masterly lecture on Evolution, 
listened to and admired by a large audience, with 
many great men among them. On Sunday next le 
gives a second lecture. We are very flourishing at 
South Place, and haye an average audience of four 
hunired,—the largest Ilberal (or Unitarian) sovlety in 
England. Eyer yours, 

M. D. Coyway. 

Will not some enterprising publishing firm give us 
soon an American reprint of Mr. Conway's Sacred 
Anthology? Every liberal miniszter and lecturer would 
find it invaluable; and thousands uf eager readers 
could be found for it at once. 


ME. POTTER'S SUPPLEMENTARY LET- 
3 TER. z 


From the Christian Reyister, Dec, 20.) 


When we accepted the Year Book corresponilence, 
last week, we supposed it to be entirely closed; but it 
seems that although Mr. Potter himself understood 
the question relating to the directory to be decided, 
he had some additional thoughts to which he desired 
to give dete expression, and we have printed them 
in our department of Religious Intelligence.” 

The only question directly involved in this corre- 
spondence was one of fact. Did Mr, Potters name 
belong In a list of Unitarian Christian ministers? It 
was settled by his explicit statement that he does not 
cal) himself a Christian. He grants that tbe omission 
is consistent with the modern view of Unitarianixm, 
but insiste that there is an "older and more funda- 
mental” view of our denominational position, which 
would have warranted the retaining of the names of 
ministers of good character and pastors of “sovletivs 
commonly recognized as Unitarian,” even if these 
miniaters bad renounced Cliristianity, av long as they 
did not ‘expecially request“ that their names should 
be withdrawn. 

That Unitarians were champions of the right of 
Free Inquiry in “the Channing ern“ ia perfectly true. 
This ls still one of their distinguishing characteristics. 
Itla just as heartily acknowlnlged by Rev. E. H. Sears 
and Rev. Rufus Ellis as by Rev. Dr. Furness and 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick. None of our brethren believe 
in stifling free thought or free speech. All of them 
accept their theological opinions because they believe 
that they can be defended in the court of reason and 
conscience, But Mr. Potter strangely forgets that a 
claim to be Inside the Christian Church le just as “old 
and fundamental” on the part of Unitariana as a love 
of Free Inquiry. When vur Gathers said “Christin 
character is tho best test of Christian fellowship,” 
they did not allude to thore who withdrew from 
Christian fellowship and renounced the Christian 
name, but to those who, claiming to be Christians, 
were deni the name because of some d atival 
deficiency, They were realy to extend religlous fel- 
lowship to faithful Jews and Mohammedans, und 
human fellowship to atheists and unbelievers lu the 
immortal life, but, to a man, they always understand 
that only Christians could ask or receive Christian 
fellowsh{p, They never expected that one who open- 
ly renounces Christianity would expect or desire to 
have his name retained In alist of Unitarian Cliris- 
tisna, As much as this was substantially implied in 
the Preamble offered by Mr. Abbot, thon a Christian, 
at the National Conference in 1886, 

Mr. Potter's statement that he could In a degree 
consistently coiiperate with the American Unitarian 
Association, ulthongh Its wbject is. ty promote the in- 
teresta of “pure Christianity.” because he beljoven 
“that those who put that phrase into its constitution 
had preéminently in mind practical religion rather 
than any system of theology,” shows that he ie net 
familiar with the early history of the Association. 
Nothing can be better established than the fact that 
{ts founders meant by pure Christianity” the relig- 
ion taught by Chirlet freed from its curruptloue mal 
perversions. Only “Unitarian Christians“ were in- 
vited to unite and codpernte with this Assoctation.”” 
At the flrat annual meeting, June 0, 1826, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in their official report, speak of 
“the progress and prevent atate of Unitarian Curle- 
tlanity, “Christians of our denomination,” “other 
denominations of Christians,” “our united eforta for 


he : r Lord and 
ad of the glorious gospel of our Lord an 
Sener, the religion not of thls man nor that party, 


but of Jesus Christ, our Muster and Redeemer,’ 


sligious views he stands on “essentially the 

Lame Tiom” witli Messrs. Abbot and Frothingham 

who have more clearly perceised the logical conse- 

nences of their renunclation of Christiauity. If he 
inks the Unitarians are E au the ro 

which leads from Christianity to Free Religion, he 


has a right to his opinion, and to look hack hopefully 


Imagine why he cares to have it appear tbat Le 
mal remains in tt, ‘To hla Free Religious aassoviates, 
no Jess than to bis Christian friends, he seems to ge. 
cupy an entirely untenable poxition when he would 
be upon both sides at once, His aincerity is unques- 
tionable; but =o is his inconsistency. 

That Mr, Potter will continue to he a life-member 
of the American Unitarian Association fa as true ns 
that Rev. Dr. Ogo remains ao, That, like Dr. 
Osgood, he still finds rome things that he can honor 
and approve in Unitarlanism, we are glad, and we 
are sure that the personal ties between our ministers 
and himself will be unaffected by the change in ec- 
clesiastical relations to which lie is logically com- 
mitted by his essential sympathy with Messrs. Abbot 
and Frothingham. We scarcely needed any assur- 
ance that Mr. Potter's sympathies and energies must 
tinow™ be given “mainly’’ to the Free Religious As- 
sociation. During Its entire existance. with absorb- 
ing and vigorous concentration, he bas been its de 
voted und Indefatigable Secretrary. 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


From the Liberal Christian, Dee. 21, 187.) 

The letters exchanged between Mr. Geo. W. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rev: W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, are 
models of courtesy on both sides. The position 
taken by Mr. Potter is surprising and si nificant. It 
is surp sing because when a thoughtful man has de- 
liberately jo ned a body profeasing certain principles, 
and thus bas enrolled his name in the ranks of that 
body, it is reasonable to expect that when he deliber- 
ately renounces those principles, and publicly declares 
that he has done so, he should request that hia name 
be omitted from the list into which is has been put. 


Only by ao doing can be relieve himself and the body 


to which hie has previously belonged from miarepre- 
sentation and from occupying a false position. This 
Mr. Potter did not do, and when the matter was 
brought to his notice in the most gentlemanly way he 
etili declined to request that his name be stricken out, 
while at the same time he declared that he had given 
up those principles the acceptance of which led to 
his name being enrolled. 

This position is significant as an indication of the 
entire absence of unity among the leaders of the 
Free Religious Association, Mr, Abbot relingttished 
the title Christian“ some time ago, and requested his 
name to be omitted from the list of Unitarian minis- 
ters. Mr. Frothingham was surprised and chagrined 
to find that his name had beon kept on that list. Mr. 
Potter relinquishes the Christian name, bat declines 
to assume any responsibility asto his name being kept 
in a list of those who call themselves Christians, tt 
is further significant as an evidence of a seeming 
want of independence in aquarter whence we did not 
expect indication of such want, Our Free Religious 
friends have insisted strongly upon individuality, 
upon every person representing himself, but this lead. 
er among the Free Religionists certainly seems to fail 
of n true appreciation of inilependence when he 
knowingly allows himself to be classed as a supporter 
of views which he has renounced. The correspon- 
dence on the Unitarian aile is also signiticant as indi- 
cating its inclusive and catholic spirit. Every man 
is invited to study the Christian records and the 
Christian spirit, If, then, he honestly calls himself 
a Christian and seeks fellowship from Unitarians, 
ho is cordially welcomed. If he cannot call himself 
a Christian his honesty and independence are respect- 
ed, his pure characte” is eatuemeil, but he is not ex- 
racked to stultify himself by remaining in a false po- 
sition. 


THEODORE Parker's CONSCIENCE. — Theodore 
Parker, in his autobiography, tells a beautiful story 
of his childhood. It reveals a tender conscience in 
the boy, and a wise training in the mother. When 
be was four years old, he was passing a pond-hole in 
a field, and turned to lock at a rare flower in the 
water, He saw n spotted tortoise sunning himself in 
the shallow water. Very naturally he lifted a stick 
he was carrying, to strike the reptile. But all at once 
a voice within him said, loud and clear, “Itis wrong.” 
He was surprised, and the uplifted stick fell. He 
hurried home, and asked his mother what it was that 
told him it was wrong. Taking him in her arma, she 
said: “Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to 
call it the voice of God in the soul of man, If you 
listen and obey it, then it will spenk clearer and 
clearer, and always guide you right; but if you turn 
a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade out little by 
little, and leave you all in the dark and without a 
galde. . roy derende on hearing this little voice.“ 

he says, “no eventin 
deep and lastlug an impression as that.” n 
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we can accomplish in one year more 
Let 


ro 0 ollen 0 
Than in ken years with your passive policy. 
| ton take the lead! And, above all things, remember 


ee ee | that the attachment of the masses of the people tothe 
ft | 
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isting Christian churches is mostly brought about 
o Sng sistance of these churches to their members 


heren, ce will be spared to Errata; and | n their struggle for Hife. Lrpwia. 
it ead Ne Nee for thla apartment Thould be SHORT; ve 10 


written only on one ben Lp Rund a very poor chance of | > 
paien n, 3 assumedjor unused manu- | [1. The employment of lecturers or agents in the 
. B—No responaiblitty will be geld is not easy to secure, It requires men and mon. 


B. Cree 
— The utmost „are will ds taken to 


2 ————— — 5 = | ey, both of which are lacking. When liberals care 
8 MONEY. enough for their ideas to work aud give as the church- 
=o es do, both will be forthcoming, 


‘ x j the Free Religious Associati 

uggest to you that ‘money” is not 2. The objects of an 
wealth, and is not property in the sense of wealth; | and the Liberal League are not tdenfical, The one 
and that, whilst the re resentative of wealth ifs ta exists to disseminate and develop ideas, whether by 
money) can be furnish without Habar, OET > | conventions, lecture-courses, or publications; all 


. whilst the property it k 
pide dent! ep hens draw arent Pr weveral | these means it actively uses. The other exists tô ap- 


hundred per cent. more, Wonld not this view of | ply these same ideas; pat it le still too young and 
feeble to have many results to show. Yet the pres- 
ent agitation of the church-taxation question, and 
the vigorous efforts now making all over the country 
to abolish church-exemption, are in no small measure 
2 due to the exertione of the Liberal Leagues. The 

F. E. N BARBARA, Cal., Dec. 14, 1578. two organizations naturally attract different classes ot 
* Sir, —It seems to me that another article | minds,—the one predomiuantly reflective, the other 
should be added to the “Demands of Liberalism € to | predominantly executive. Neither would thrive by 
wit, “That no religious organ ation, Sanan an | attempting the other's work; but they ought to 
lowed to hold any more real estate than the lands and strengthen each other by hearty e ee kat 


ildi them, occupied by them as laces of 

— ad +s X s N sympathy. In the course of time this natural con- 

The Trinit Chor = ‘Nog Sey. 9 nection will be recognized, and then the influence of 

acres of valuable land in New York e s . 

they have leased from time to time, This land they each organization will be greatly increased, Mean 
have held since our Revolution, and much of it be | while let us patiently wait, and work for either or 
fore. The Dutch churches also hold large real es- | both as we find outward opportunity and inward im- 
tato property (besides their churches), which they pulse.—En.] 
also lease, Other religious organizations probably 
also hold real estate. 

The Constitution of Mexico contalns an article 
limiting the real estate to be held by any religious or- 

nization to the places in use for worship. The po- 
Fitieal experience of the world is against religious 
societies holding real estate. Those churches that 
hold such resl estate as above referred to should 
be compelled to dispose of it. Unless a stop can 
be put to the accumulation of real estate by re- 
ligious organizations, I do not see why this country 
will not at some future day be obliged to resort to 
confiscation, ns other nations have been, to get rid of 
the power arising from their wealth, 

Yours, WILLIAM GREEN. 


— — — 


SUPERFLUOUS Is. 


Tr ECA NOE Crry, O., Dec. 25, 1878. 
Eprron IxUEX 
I find that in advocating your side of the question 
of free-will you 71 mpm ys ne ed 
us, man co e would,“ he might 6 would, 
‘le might {f he had only thought,” Kc. Now, If you ee N e 
lense, leave out your , and tell us what he could | inition,” he tells us, and he welcomes the true sci- 
are. done withest thems Sunes that the ifa you | entist, “All hail to advancing science, for the sake 
pul in n * E. I. Crane of the wonder and worship whose breath it insures. 
* E 2 3 ane ear and brighter the circle, the more vast and 
” * * rm ts e. 
would means “willed.” To say that man could, | Tet the Positivist and old Orthodoxy, he thinks, 
if he would, is to say that man could, if he willed. | are closely related: “Popular religion fights positive 
Have we ever snid that man could, if he did not will? | science. It ia s family quarrel. der are blood re- 
Mr. Crane wants us to confess that man cannot act at — Ths h oe tha same 9 der 
f x " ; sumptions. Positivists declare the senses and under- 
ail without willing to act. Very well: we confess | standing to be the only sources of knowledge. Butin 
it. Rut what of it? What has this confession todo | what does Orthodox or so-called Liberal religion re- 
with the question whether man, when he does will, | pose but the letter, the sensible phenomena—ordinary 
wills frealy or by necessity? We fear that our acute 3 Deine roy, ity tor i ìs ue aes 
4 N oundation, u. ieir reproaches remin 
A has discovered a logical mare’s-nest.— | of creatures that growl and spit at each other because 
n.) 3 they are of the same species and iu the same mood.” 
— rs In the chapter on The Secret Power,“ he eays: 
MORE ACTIVITY WANTED. “Brown-Séquard, perhaps the most eminent dissec- 
— tor of the material part of animal and man, affirms 
in the mind a secret power, superior to our under- 
N — — yar gers — ere our Lange 
€ c e says questions have en suddenly auswe 
they could increase in number very rap dly, aud the | it, which he had argumentatirel —— with in vain 
power they would exercise on the minds of our coun- | that it had stopped him in his discourse to bis class 
iry, and even beyond it, would be very great. The | with, its suggestions on a quite different matter, 80 
activity they exercise at present is of a very inefficient | that they were surprised at his trance,” 
kind. To do the right work wo must have one, two, The reader will not fail to gather from the book that 
3 the best lecturers in the field, who ought | inspiration aud revelation are perpetual, coming to 
preach the new “gospel” in every large city or im- | man ns rapidly and clearly as the mind is unfolded to 
ortant place. Let them establish there auxiliary | receive. How welcome is the rising faith in this 
raped or associations, and let these by free gifts pa truth to the many who have been taught that the 
the new evangelists.” There is such a great hospi- | book of revelation was closed! “How are we hurt,” 
— — among our citizens that these lecturers will says Dr. Bartol, by the notion of God's rest oy 
— come under the roof of almost any man who | seventh day, doing nothing since the world was made, 
shares their enthusiasm for liberty. In our city nre | and after Hebrew and Christian canon was closed 
hundreds who share the same opinions with THe Ix- unable to open his mouth!“ 
3 R bof they are no uainted with each other, The seers, then, are the attendants of all ages, ut- 
Dian . perons) y, for example, a single one | tering the fulncas of their time—all that their finite- 
meras R scriber here to Tne INDEX, ness can grasp; and hence those utterances tinctured 
ane x rs mo, 22 used to be a Universalist | with error. Yet, often far in advance of their age, 
huroh, ero, which existed but a few years, At | their inspirations are a sealed book until their mean- 
present, with a population twice as large us then, it | ing is disclosed by the inspirations of a later age. 
of evolu- 


must be evident to every clear mind that mat i 
DIN n . avid evidently was at work on the theory 


thousand to keep in a flourish state a Liberal 
League. But why not unite the . with che 
Free Religious Association? Their object is the same. 
Union makes strong. Can men of large minds and 
ideas not drop their littleness? Men who do not love 


the propagation of their ideas should be consistent, | ex 
4 ressed tol: "' d 
_ e . 1 those ideas within closed — light! Vitter all a Loving ge — in 
je movement aright. With a ; superiority to common apprehension will, like an 
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LIMITATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


“THE RISING FAITH.” 


Epitox oF THE INDEX 

So much pleasure have I derived from reading Dr. 
Bartol's Rising Faith that I wish other readers of 
Tue Ixpxx to share it with me, 

Free Religion daily gathers to its ranka many who 
have felt their old faith slipping away, and yet are a 
little uncertain where the next step will! them, 

Like the clear bugle notes in the heat and smoke of 
battle, this call to rally will haye a gratefal sound to 
many, 

Dr. Bartol's unwatering faith in an infinite, over- 
ruling Power will send a thrill of admiration even 
through his opponents; for bis attitude reminds one 
of Fitz Jamea when he hurls defiance at Sir 
Roderick :— 

“His back inst a rock he bore, 
Ane firmly placed lila foot before; 


‘Come one, come all! This rook call Oy 
From its firm base as toon as I.“ 


— 


The activity of the Free Religious Association, as 
well as that of the Liberal Leagues, is a very limited 
one. There la no doubt that with a proper policy 
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tion and development when he declared that his sub- 
stance was seen long before it was perfected in form, 
and that in the book of Nature all his“ members were 
written, which in continuance of time were fash- 
ioned,”’ ete. 


Our duty to ing tari, the light that is inus is well 
by Dr. 
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electric battery, guard itself from general touch or 
vul ase.’ 


. is a touch of the old faith which is not 
= y the new, and which I for one hope never 
Il be: “As I throw my reins on my horse’s neck in 
the dark and trust his instinct for the way, so I yield 
mysel! gently, without wish or bias, to the power that 

advice is greater than we 


Surely, this kind of faith goeth not out with prayer 


r fasting A 
The light will come as we push on. The more we 
learn of the laws of universal Nature, the more can 
we place ourselyes in harmony with the methods of 
the Infinite One. There isa power over us we feel, 
but cannot define. Let us not be too positive, but 
“recognize the infinity of the unknown,” and pa 
the unknowable. 
Rejecting old definitions and pictures of Deity, is 
e Rising Faith a purer and a brighter, albeit we 
cannot flud words for our nev conceptions? 


W. F. P. 
New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 28, 1873. 


THE “DEED SCOTT DECISION,” 
Enrron oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—tIn the interesting communication from 
Professor Newman on The Rights of Animals,” 
there ls a reference to the Dred Scott decision which 
ia incorrect. Thedeclaration to which he refers as 
“the celebrated verdict against Dred Scott“ was not 
a “verdict,” which the Professor is doubtless aware 
ia the finding of u jury, but was made by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to which the case had been carried for review, in de- 
livering the opinion of that court. Nor was the de- 
cision against Dred Scott, but in his favor. The 
Chief Justice took occasion to sketch the history of 
the African slave trade as prosecuted by so large a part 
of Christendom, Including 2 and, at length, 
America. In speaking of the ideas then entertained 
of the victims of this execrable traffic, he said, and 
sald truly, that they were regarded as having “no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect.” 
Atthat time the anti-slavery — of this country 
was very violent and unscrupulous In its denuncia- 
tions, and this observation of the Chief Justice was 

y seized upon and misrepresented as a dogma 
promulgated by him. = 

If Professor Newman would like to see the officiel 
report of the case of Dred Scott, I think a barrister 
can show it to him. Perhaps he may think it worth 
while to correct this injurious misrepresentation, and 
In some form which wil) enlighten à multitude of 
bis countrymen who are laboring under the same 
mistake. Arn CONKLING. 


WHICH CUSTOM SHALL I OBSERVE? 


MR, EDITOR :— 

Thursday, the 25th day of the presont month, will 
be religiously observed by many as the guess-day of 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth: which reminds me of 
s memorandum I made at the time of the delivery of 
2 = Solger's lectures before the Lowell Institue 


After referring to the various forms of ancient 
worship, he thus alluded to their later and most 
prominent deities -— 

“Under Aurelian a new deity rose to a first place 
in the Pantheon, and maintained itself true to the 
end—the Sun Invincible: that is, the sun which ever 
triumphs over night and winter, He combined the 
attributes of all the otherchief divinities. The Sun's 
birthday was celebrated on the 25th of December, 
that being the shortest day, While he was wor- 
shipped by the emperors, the people preferred Per- 
tian Mithras, called also the Mediator. His birthday 
was, also, on the 25th of December, and towards the 
last of the empire, he was one of the most popular 
divinities. All over the empire his monuments have 
been found. The worship is remarkable for many 
of its rites and ideas being like those of Christianity, 
Not only was the divinity a mediator, but the idea of 
atonement prevailed, with rites of baptism, the last 
supper, and the symbol of resurrection, He was 

lal the Incomprehensible, the Omnipotent, and 
the Beginning of all Life and of all Salvation.” 

If the old Fathers played with loaded dice, how la 
it with the followers of Peter to-day? N. C. N. 

N, December 22, 1873. 


— —— — — — 
PALEY AND DARWIN. 


"And this also I ask: If this expanse of heaven, 
Which we see, was constructed by the ual con- 
carrence of atoms, how did it not collapse while it 
Was In construction, if indeed the yawning top of 
the structure was not erst and bound by any 
Maye? For as those who build circular domes, nn- 
less they bind the fastening of the central top, the 
whole falls at once; so also the circle of the sky 
ee we sce brought together in so graceful a form, 
35 was not made at once. . . by the power (and In- 

licence] of a Creator, but by atoms ually con- 
2 and constructing it. ... how did it not fall 

own and crumble to pieces before it could be brought 
1 ther and fastened?“ Clemente brother, Niceta, 
ng for the Apostle Peter at a mass meeting at 

. 11 Recognitions of Clement, VIII., 18. 

1 le is a got of the . in support of 
2 Christian “design argument, during the last 
— of the second century. The argument, as given 
Y7 the Paeudo-Clement, is built on ignorance, The 
kuhi illustrations he cites in its anpport—“all 
attest the hand of a Maker, and show the op- 

on. of reason, which reason I call the Word, and 


God“ —vanish like fog before the sun at the touch of 
modern chemistry, poruce; astronomy, &c. 

But if we go back about seventy years, instead of 
seventecn hundred, we still find the esign ment 
founded on ignorance. The celebrated Ratai. u- 
ment,” in the Natural. Theology of William Paley 
(which he borrowed in the main without acknowl- 
edgment from au older Dutch work), manifests the 
slightest possible acquaintance with the science of 
geology, which bas since grown to such grand propor- 

Mr. Paley [V., 4] says it may be objected to his ar- 
gument that all the “organized bodies which we see 
are only so many out of the possible varieties and 
combinations of being which the lapse of infinite 
ages has brought into existence; that the present 
world is he relic of that variety; millions of other 
bodily forms and other species having perished, being 
by the defect of their constitution incapable of pres- 
ervation, or of continuance by generation,” 

In his utter ignorance of the facts now grou 
under geology, natural selection, Ces, d Pe 
says; There Is no foundation whatever for this con- 
ecture.,.. No such energy operates as that which is 

ere supposed, and which should be constantly push- 
ing into existence new varieties of being... . pou 
the supposition here stated, we should see unicorns 
und mermaids, sylphs and centaurs, the fancies of 
painters, and the fables of poets, realized by exam- 

les.“ Why not see them on Mr, Paley's theory? 
hy not have angels, for Instance, to fly through the 
alr as well as eagles and bats? 

“We might, at least,“ he adds, “have uations of 
human beings without nails upon their fingers, with 
more or fewer fin; and toea than ten; some with 
one eye, others with one ‘ear, with one nostril, or 
without the sense of smelling at all,“ &c., &c. 

Just as the Pseudo-Clement supposes the sky must 
have tumbled down in the building, so Mr. Paley 
thinks the animal world must ‘have been a chaos of 
discordant forma, had it not been for the mechanical 
skill of Deity, He does not stop to inquire whether 
any other causes tend to produce the ——— we 
see in Nature; he has supposed a designer who con- 
trived 1 and he sets down this supposition 
as knowledge. He thinks [V., T] the pesots of this 
“ought not to be shaken, . by bringing forward to 
our view our own ignorance, or rather the general 
imperfection of our knowledge of Nature.“ With a 
wonderful self-complacency Mr. Paley adds: True 
fortitude of the understanding consists in not suffer- 
ing what we know to be disturbed by what we do not 
know.” 

How different this assurance from the modesty of 
Mr. Darwin, who, after pili np Teti that Mr. Pale 
never dreamed of mountain high, cantions his read- 
ers agaln and again that, since our ignorance of the 
whole subject “is so profound,” we ought not to be 
too positive in our conclusions! 

But there is another difference. Mr. Paley merely 
reliashed an argument which is as old as ignorance,— 
stole it, moreover, from a work which had been pub- 
lished nearly a hundred years. But Mr. Darwin 
tolled patiently in the fresh fields of Nature a quar- 
ter of a century, and discoyered—not à new speeles 
or genus of animals merely, but “a new idea, a new 

nus of thought,“ which groups all the species that 
ive, or that have lived, In aaystem of classification at 
once natural and intelligible. The intellect of the 
present century was hungering and thirsting after 
the idea of “Variation and Natural Selection,” and 
it ls the imperishable glory of Mr. Darwin that he 
was foremost in supplying the great want. The idea 
was needed, not only to account for the orlgin, tri- 
og and extinction of species of plants aud anl- 
mals, but of nations, languages, religions, govern- 
ments, and systems of thought, According to Mr. 
Darwin's theory, they were all evolved out of pre- 
existing species, by the same forces and by the same 
insensible atopa of transition as those we see operat- 
ing today. And if, as Mr, Darwin supposes, whole 
races were brought forwaid together, in the procesa 
of modification by Variation and Selection, the steps 
must have been so insensible that they would no 
more be visible to usthan the growth of n forest tree 
is visible to an insect that lives but an hour. 


Is it nossible to conceive of any other origin for 
any visible animal, except the well-known one of 
physical generation? Can we realize in thought the 
origin of a being having organs by either “special 
création” or "spontaneous generation”? Sour-krout 
never brings forth lizards, An atom of matter’ 
must be infinitely small, and it seems to me that the 


chain stretching from the smallest visible monad- 


down to inorganic matter, must have as many mil- 
lions of links as that reaching from the mammals of 
our day to the lowest Silurian worm. 

It is a pity Mr. Darwin's theory is so imperfectly 
understood, even by many of Mr. Darwin's friends. 


J. W. PIEKE, 
VINELAND, N. J., Dec. 12, 1873, 


IT 18 CHARGED that a confidence game has been 
played by certain cle en and laymen of the Meth- 
odist Conference of Wisconsin upon their brethren, 
The accusation fs that the stock of the Monitor Sil- 
yer Mining Company, formed at Milwaukee three 
years since, with a capital of $1,000,000, to operate in 
California, hay been recommended and sold to the 
Methodist clergy and laity throughout the State b 
three or four leading ministers, upon promises whi 
they must have knowu were false. The Conference 
in session at Whitewater last month appointed a com- 
mitteo of investigation to look into the mutter, and 
we learn that one or two prominent ministers have 
been suspended on the strength of the committee's 
report.— Baraboo (is.) Repubtic. 


THE TWO “ANTI-EXEMPTION PETITIONS.” 
CONGRESSIONAL PETITION, 

Coples of the subjoined petition will be sent from 
Toe INDEX Office to any address, on receipt of a three 
cent postage stamp. All interested In the repeal of 
the Act of Congress designated will please circulate 
this petition for signatures; and all lists returned to 
THE INDEX will be acknowledged in its colwmns.— 
Ep. 


We, the undersigned, citizens and restdents of the Uni- 
tod States, would hereby respectfully petition your honor- 
able bodies o repeal the first section of the Act approved 
June 17, 1870, entided “An Act exempting from taxes cer- 
tain property in the District of Columbia," etc, and pro- 
viding that “all churches and achool-houses, and all bulld- 
ings, grounds and property appurtenant thereto, and used 
in connection therewith, In the District of Columbia, shall 
be exempt from any and all taxes and assessments, nation- 
al, municipal or county.“ We aak this for the following 
rensons:— 

1. This part of sald Act we understand to ba at variance 
with the spirit, If not the letter, of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. Since the exemption from taxation of 
churches, parsonages, ecclesiastical houses and sectarian 
schools in the District of, Columbla is precisely equivalent 
in effect to a direct appropriation by Congress for ther 
support, we conceive this measure to violate what all the 
expounders of the Constitution declare to have been ita 
manifest intent and design,—namely, to sever all religions 
organizations from any connection with or dependence 
upon the civil government, except for equal and impartial 
protection. This part of said Act, therefore, we consider 
to be UNCONBTITUTIONAL, 

2. This part nf asid Act we concelve to be slao contrary 
to equity and Justice, fnasmach as Ita effect la to Increase 
our relative proportion of the National taxes, to the end of 
relieving altogethor from taxation certain churches and 
church properties In tho District of Columbia. We con- 
alder it, therefore, to be UsgosT. 

3. All history shows that the effect of exempting churches 
from taxation is to accumulate property in the hands of 
ecclesiastical bodies to a very dangerous extent, and at tast 
to compel resort to confiscation as the only means of escap- 
ing the great ovila thua generated, The examples of Eng- 
land, of Italy, and of Mexico, of Spain, Austria, and France, 
are sufficient warnings against adopting 2 policy which ta 
hostile to American Ideas and American institutions. That 
the non- taxution of church property la tending to the same 
results here as elsewhere is evident from the fact that, 
while the nurubor of church-members in the United States 
was not doubled between 1860 and 1670, the value of church 
property during the same period was quadrupled, advanc- 
Ing from $87,528,801 ty C38, 483 81. At the same rate, its 
value in 1890 will be over 61,416,000, 00; and such rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth in ecclesiaatical hands is most peril- 
ous to civil and religious liberty. Thia part of said Act, 
therefore, we consider *o be UNSAFE, 

For the reasons, consequently, that this part of sald Act 
is unconstitutional, unjust, and unsafe, we respectfully aak 
that it be forthwith repealed. 


MASSACHUSETTS PETITION. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in General Court 
Assembled :— g 
Wa, the undersigned, voters and tax-payers of the Com- 

monwenlth of Massachusetts, respectfully represent— 

1. That under the laws of thls Commonwealth persons 
can readily Incorporate themselves Into so-called Religions, 
Educational, Scientific, Literary, Henevolent, and Chari- 
table associations, and as such hold large umounta of prop- 
erty exempt from taxation. 

2. That the exemption of such associations from taxation 
is practically taxation of the rest of the community for 
their support; which is to Increase unduly and anjustly the 
taxes of all other property-holders. 

3. That this exemption from taxation has come to be 80 
large and valuable a gratuity, that many such corporations 
are formed unnecessarily, tor the purpose of holding prop- 
erty untaxed until such time as the corporation shall wiab 
to divide the same, 

4 That thla exemption in the case of religious societies, 
instead of promoting tho interests of pure religion, or sub- 
serving suy public end, stimniates the varlous sects to 
multiply such incorporations uunccesaarily, solely for the 
purpose of competing more successfully with esch other be 
increasing sectarian wealth and power, 

5. That no State support to such corporations should bë 
given elthor directly or indirectly; but that, if given at all, 
it ahould ve given by direct appropriation, to the end that 
tun people may know the amounts, and to what uses the 
pubite money is really hut. 

6. That the exemption complained of la frequently used 
to cover large amounts of property which are not intended 
to be legally exemyt,—thas increasing the taxes of the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. 

7. And that therefore your petitioners pray that the third, 
seventh, and ninth clauses of section five of chapter eleven 
of the General Statutes—belog those parts of the Statutes 
which provide for the aforesald objectionable exemptlon— 
together with all special acts of like purport, be repealed, 

Norr.—Ladles signing this petition will please 
write under the head of “Remarks” not a voter. If 
also a tax-payer, write tured. 

Lists of signatures to this petition should be re- 
turned as speedily as possible to the “Boston Liberal 

League, 1 Tremont Place, Boston.” 


UE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public la respoct- 
fally volleited fur Tue IxXoEN Tho Attempt 
will he honestly made to keep the muyortis- 
ing pages of Tun TXDEX In entire harmony 
with its general character and pribetpiex, and 
thus to furnish to the public au sdvert sing 
medium Which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
generous xupport. To this end, all impropar 
or blind“ advertisements, nll quack adyor- 
tinements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any oue, will he 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
itted. 

a must not be held reaponsille 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thel” own statements. 


ADVERTISING KATES, 


3 10% per Nac, 
ul te 12 Insertions, 10e wer un 
„426 * 51 . 6 * s 
“ 52 * 5 sé “ 


On half-column advertivements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on ¢M-column 
advertisements, u discount of 25 per cent, 
On all advertisements for which cash ts 
paid in advance, further discount of 25 per 
cont. on the total, ne above enloulated, will 
he made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edftor. 


B yo 8. UF 
THEODORE 


uy 


SIDNEY H. 


Mr. Sidney H. Morse's now bust of Theo- 
dore Parker elicits warm commendation from 
all whe are able to judge fairly of its merits, 
After long absence, so deeply felt by the 
thoughtful minds and generous movements 
of the age, those familiar features have re- 

peared, in a form that innet perpetuate 
thelr function» as household treasure and 

ublic Inspiration. For itis aafe to predlot 
That the meaning of this counterpart of the 
living man will keep pace with bla growing 
fame, and bear succesfully the texts of time, 
No presentment of him so genuine and real 
has before been given, and pone more satis- 


0 
PARKER, 


F 


MORSE. 
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factory ls likely to be given hereafter. It is 
American in the noblest sense, and the Am- 
erican people, fam confident, will hasten to 
appreciate and cherish it, 

t is not the least of Our artist's trinmplia 
that he has invested this head, moulded on a 
scale of only three-quartors the life size, with 
such apparent maasiveness and real power, 
through the fine proportional y of euch ele- 
ment to the sum of all, aud to the unitary ox- 
prahi of real character, as well ns through 

he vitality of the spirit that Inkpheres and 
animates the whole, Tf placed ab that mod- 
erate height above the observer required by 


its scale of sizo, every aapoot has a poslal f- 
delity; and those who look for the different 
sides of Parker's genius will not tire of rec- 
ognizing the r Prophet and scholar, 
enthusiast and patient worker in details, 
builder of right and surge of wrong, rea y 
helper, genial humorist, loyal and tender 
friend, reverent lover of ideal and actual 
truth and good all are suggested in thik 
marvellons reprodavtion with sarprisiag fut- 
ness and force.—Samuel unn 


Tho usual temptation is to give a classe 
tone to a bust, though wll the model Greeks 
are dead long ago, and thelr contour ba not 
likely to be reproduced in Lexington, Mr. 
Parker was horn there, à genuine Now Eng- 
land man. He never looked like Sophocles, 
Aristotle or Homer. There was a curious 
reminiscence of the homely and insignificant 
nose of Soerates, and something too in the 
outline of the head. Mr. Morse neither flat 
tora nor extenuates, Me hax made the living 
Parker as he waa in moments of repose, Old 
friends can enally relocate the tenderness 
whioh transpired in the corners of the lips, 
or the mora protest which brought then ont | 


before the tide of his speech.Joln Welat. 


Dignity, reverence, aweothess, vigor, oqul- 
praises breathe through the clay; the artist 

as #0 filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life tnt he hss heen able ean 
ningly to moulil it into those Aeltente Unes | 
which the character had Wrought on the Hy- 
ing bro. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, as the old artist dil to bis 
perfected work, Spenk, then!" nnn £. 
Stevenson. | 

All the vharactertatios of my husband are 
in the bust,—his greatness, his Rondnoss; his 
tenderness, his love, You canrot give lide to 
cue oF mathi Dit you can represent it, and | 

8 Mr, Morse has- done. Lui D. Parke 
Jannah E. Stevenson, 1 ji 


The eyes, though but of clay, are glenmin 

with possible indignation, with poania Tears, 
the lips are set firm with the resotittion of 
him who, like Panl, could “ight a good tight’ 
oo as “vive a ronson. "— Samtal Longfel- 


The first time T have seen Theodore Pi 
since he died I'm, Sparrell, eag 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in olny.—Doston Daily Globe. 


The face ls strongand noblo as t heul be, 
The likenwse is Uhu Daily Ailvortiser, | 
Nothing appears for beauty alone % 
or to show the vanity of the ari tas 
forgotten in the man—the trne, renl, Yankee | 
= Thenilare Parker.—Z, C. // in the Galilon | 


Copies of this Bust, Anely fished In pias- 
ter, $10 euch. Boxing for transportation, 61 
extra. Freight or expressage paid by party 
Sending order. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

S. H. MORSE, 
Room 14,25 Bromttvld BL, Boston, Mass, 


R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Masa. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soclety and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclexiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In nildition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tieal object to which THE INDEX 1s apectal- 
ly devoted Is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
uoational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States In order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make n united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it dirent ald by helping to inorease the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable Jeading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
ench ine, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give ta THE INDEX its present high po- 


Aton. Mr. Vovsey has kindly consented to 


furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTEN 
contalping matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other {fiteresting correspond- 
enee, comminiontions, extracts from valun- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
Improvements will be made from time to 
time as virownistances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 
Loan Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


or 


FREE 


8. 
LEADING INDEX WRITEB RELIGIOUS 
Including 
6 ASSOCIATION. 
T, W. HIGGINSON, Roport of the Addresses and othe 
W. J. POTTER, Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
W. H. SPENCER, img in 1867, at which the Fres 
F.W. 3 Religious Association was Organ- 
Cuas ized. 
AUTRE TTE (This pamphlet has not been on sala fora 
a g 


namber of years, and many persons who bara 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX; | n of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 


and will be mailed pontpald to any address | possess this.) Price 00 cents, 


on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25). aings or second Annual Meet- 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo) ing, 1868. 50 cents. 


Vadose’ THE INDEX, Proceedings of Third Annual Meet- 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, ing, 1870, 60 cents. 
A ae. kh i R, | Sroceedinge of Annual Most- 
IND E X TRACTS. ing, 1872, Wente. (Four or more, 3 
centa each.) 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Men- 
(Four or more, 3% 


No. Truths for the Times, by = z. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmatione’ 
and “Modern Principles." Mz, CHARLES| ing, — 35 cents. 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe-] cents each.) 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- s thy of Religions, by T. W. Hig 
inally Intended for publication, but subse- hostel 3 conta: 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now ginso 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trues,'andI admire | Religions of China, by Wm. H, Cha- 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to) ning. W cents. 

rd." New Edition. Price — 
55 $1.00. Beason and Hevelation, by William J. 
i —- Potter. 10 cents. 

No. 2—KFear of the Living God, by 0. — 

B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- | Taxation of Church Property, by Ju. 
acter of the popular notions of God, and] Parton. 10 centa, singly; package of ten, 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 60 cents; of one hundred, §3. 


thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. These publications are for sale at the offica 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 

No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Bev. | mont Place, Boston. Orders by mail may be 

Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- | addressed either Free Religious Associs- 

whelming demonstration of the imperfoc- | tion, No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, or do 

tions and errora of the Bible, both in the | tn» Secretary, New Bedford, Masa, 

Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition, WM. J. POTTER, Seo, F. R. A. 


Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 

No.4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. | HALT. HOUR RECREATIONS 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 conta; 


12 coples $1,00. 


No, 5—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit-| The growing demand in this country for 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 | books on popular science oncourages the ed- 
copies $1.00, itor and publishers to issue this series of pè- 

pers, compiled from the works of the most 

Nong. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- | popular scientific writers. 


bu enounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
wae 3 Price 10 cents; 2 copies | 2 cta. per Part; 82.50 for twelve consecutive 


$1.00. Parts, 


No, 7—“Compnlsory Education,” by No. 1. STRANGE DiscOVERIES RESPECTING THA 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every AURORA AND RECENT SOLAR RESEARCHES. 
child to be educated, and the duty of the] BY Bichard A. Proctor, F. R. A. 8. 

State to ensure it an education. Price 8 No. 2. Tux CRANIAL AFFINTTIES or MAN 
SAna 52 CORO DX panta; AXD THE Are. By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology 


— i — 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA ESTES. 


No, §.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, ireala of 1 at Bat in- Fully Ulustrated. ; 
rests ever . New n. ice 
cents; 12 Copies cents, No.3, BPECTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLAINED, and 


its Uses to Sclence Illustrated. With scol- 
No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by ored plate and several wood-cuts. 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- f 
Tar oF Y 85 e ae Eran No. 4. SPECTRUM ANALYara ae, 
2 Creed in the U. S. Const showing its Application in Microscopic 
ution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of the Heay- 
enly Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F, E, Abbot: Fourth Ten Thou- 


sand. Sent ribution to any one Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
who will d in packages of from 
Nos to one hundred * 75 ort: 


No. 5, NEDULA, METEORIC SBOWEES, 4 


Noll.—The God of 2 dy F. E. Ab- Comets, 
bot, attempts to show the infiuence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 


No.6, UNCONBCIOUS ACTION OF TRE BRAIN, 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples $1.00, 


AnD Eripr wie DELUSIONS. By Dr. Carped- 
ter, author of The Microscopes and tts Revo- 
No. 12.—Ts Homanism Real Christ - lations, Huma: 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. — 5 „ n Physiology, etc. 
F rice 10 cents; 14 coples | No. 7, Tax GroLoay or rae STARS. By 
"T Prof. A. Winchell, of the University of 
Nerd on the Vision of Heaven, by| Michigan, author of Sketohes af Croation. 


Prof. F, W. Newman, of England 
the Christian conception of. Baaton ice No. 8. ON Yeast, By Prof. Huxley, F.B-3. 
No. v. Tax Crecu.ation or THE WATERS ON 


5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 
THE FACE OFTHE EARTH. By Prof. H. W. 
Dove. 


— 


Study of Religion: The 
3 i F. E. Abbot, 


No. 10, Tae STONE AOE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


tie popular conceptions of Religion itself By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primitios 


1,00, Address Louls. 
THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT Puacs, For sale by 
Roston, Mase, l 


THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
6i i 


VALUABLE BOOKS! 
FOR SALE AT THE 


OFFICE OF THE INDEX, | 


NO. I TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 


ANY BOOK in the eubjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded ax promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, together 
with the POSTAGEset opposite the pries. Where 
no postage is mentioned, none will be charged. 


IF 


aug 
‘Bo, 


Mental Science 
BAIN (ALENG, NDER). Men ad me 


t Pa gaai 
A Compenitonephy. 1 Yol RET 
— More! Baionco: A . — ‘of 
Ehio. | vol, Imo, 337 pages 10 
6.00 4% 


Senses and the Intellect. ` Tiia Third 
— I tul.. o., 88 pagos, cloth.. 


HARLTON). The 
BABTIAN | 7. à; belg rome account 


Chariton R. 8.5 
aj of 100 inustrations. 2 vols, 


Mayers x 
115 de ad eink 
u u 

cal Notices of the chlor Pro- 
of the 1 1 Views, by Edward i 
Youmans, M.D. I vol., oe poesia 7 
WIN" f Bpecten OANA 9. 
92 Bates act or the Preservation 

worod Races in the Straggle 


3 


2.00 H 


additions. rt rwin, 
G.B. ete.. ete. With Co; 
x 1 vol, 12mo, cloth. .. 
— Descent of Man, and Be 
Ja Maun to Sex, With many Mustra- 
tons, I vols., Imo, cloth 
— I of Rescarchea into tho 
Naiara History and Geol ae the 
Countries ¥ 


durt 
H.A X. 5 


+ 4:00 48 


Beagle row 
„ uniform with 
saw edition of 


—— Emotional 


Erpreodon af of Man aa 
the Lower Ani 


< 3.00 36 


Gray. 2 vol at {lluntrated, clo 
HUXLEY'S Man's Placo in Nat 
Im, cloth 
——On the 
imo, cloth .,. 


— ticisms ou 
ore ibis, 1 
cloth.. 


— Ana Vor- 
wore Animata, ufs reel. f vol., 
Umo, cloth. yai 

— — Addresses, and. 
Wer 1 v0 Ln imo, cloth... aed 

r Primer), iimo, 
fexiblo cloth 


Phyalol ‘ot common Lite. 2 
LEWES, e — — 31.00 40 
LUBBOCK (SIR pg etal i a ot Civile 

and the Prim iivet mdition of 

2 by Sir lobe Lubboak, Bart., MP. 
I vol., Eno, cloth... sere ereneeweneenee u 
——Pre-historic Times, as lilustrated b: 


Ancient Remains, and the Manners ao: 
Savogen, IUuatrated. 

L vol, vo, H0 pages, cloth, . 
LYELL'S Principles of Gool 
. 
elde red aa e 
Geology. Titustrated with Mapa, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Anew and satirel: re 

vised edition, 2 vola., royal Svo, clo! 

— Emea af Geol or, the An- 
elent Changes of tho AA and ita In- 
habitanta, as Illustrated by 3 


* Baia enion, 75 Woodeuia, 


1 vol., Bvo, 
MIVART (BT, DENI 
§ Bt. Maoh 
rated] 2mo, clo 


Bpi 
jir — 
and the Ph aint Constitution 
of the the Hlenvoal B dies. Farmiilarly ex- 
e rector 
Colo ‘ranala’ 


4.00 72 


9.50 48 


176 2 


German 
Lassell. Edited, To 


red Plates, aud Portralts; also, 
5 and Rirchbot's Mapa 1 vols 
455 page, clot! 


N PRIMERS: 
4 — 55 By Prof. Huxley, F. R. 8 


eee 6.00 00 


4. Phywics. By Balfour Stewart. With 
ee, Wmo., * cloth... 


1. Ph ph Archibald 
2 Tu. B. Tea. ner flexible cloth. 
(Others in preparation.) 
PLACES AN Atlas ssai) pee World. A Genaral 
‘0: 8: 
Berent, a from the latesi invent snd mon 


met Dee and Discoveries, ‘Geo 
She of the den g aco Bier Index, 


of all rob Oni and 

twenty ar e Follo. Half 
moroceo, B cages. Salk. 
saree in 7 e 2.80 ox 

"One of the most eom] lete ot ‘modern blica- 
tona in this departman Time 

“Yor minuta acca and finish, the mape cau 
say b 1 15 by any onan egusi scale.” 


*. 


The? 1 
Bir Wiliam e if 2 a 
39 and 300 pp., clath, per * 
The Positive Philosoph, 
pd eigtl 


2.20 20 


Comte, I vol., Fino. 


2 al Peonom Principles of Poli 
Economy, New e 


4 |DON QUIXOTE, The ‘History of "Don 


ton. Complete. 117 vol. i 1 vo. 
orm w Dù- 
seriations and Discussions 


HA 
the e snd a 
rom Ori, 
sods x, con fain; 
ent of his 


etaphyalcal Éhiloso „lo 
Oxford, and John Velteh, 
in u. In two royal octa- 


portrait. 


MACAULAY'S H . England 
the Accession e: Jamen ihe oond. % 
vola., pont V. -14.09 ax 

Critical and wog dee. 1 
vols., puut BVO. —v—ͤ—ͤ— — . . 7.00 64 


BACON’S Essays. — T, Coun- 
itera, and the Wisdom 
ly Praucia Bay Bacon, Bar- 
on af Varalan. . St. Albans, ang 
F Nau Naties by A 
£ a by A 
ontaguo, Haq, and notas 
by different writers, 1 ae 
BAGEHOT on the Paeh 
The English Constitution, 
Bagehot. New and revised oditi 
Bva., cloth 


Constitution, 
Dy ‘Walter 


last) volun) i An ration, Vola, VIL, 
I. and L ublished sa Vols, 
i, IL “and 1 2 the ara 6rican Reyolu- 


on wa and binding to 
— Vole Tete 1K Bye, = 
CHAMBERS'S Enc: clopwdia, à Diction- 
ary of Untvereal Kuowlodge forthe Peo- 
ple. Mluatrated with Maps aud numer- 
ois, aoe E Engravings. 10 vols. vo., 
0 seses 


BRITISH ESS; ESSAYIST. 1 Frefaneg 


vols.; The Spectator, 8 voisi The Guar- 
in; The Ra mb! lor, J vols; The 
ventarer, 3 vo zya World, 3 ler. 1 
aby t Comnolsacur, 2 5 The Tal ler, 1 
The Mirror, 2 — 2 fone Lounger, 
Xola, The Obwurver, f voln. The Look- 
er-on, 3 yols.; Index, | vol. 
mo., postage 16 cents por vol 
CARLYLE'S Works, Chee edition. Com- 
— the ranch Ne. laneous Es- 
vol, Revolution, 3 vo 3 vola,; 
Frederick tie Great, 10 vols.; 3 N 
. 4 Te. 5 vols.; Sartor Re 
Tolj Jobe Sterling } yoh: Life foot Sanli. 
t, 1 vol; He- 
kh a ieee Worship. T Vol; Latter 
Duy ‘An: 


Pamphiets, | y volume sold. 
r scparatel al vol ismo. Iua lon- 
don, 1471-3, ikola i 2 e BO 10 


% Le Manches. From the g 
An of Corvantes, 1 5e eig by as- 
tave Dors. 1imo,, 427 pp., cl —. 150 0 


SCOTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS, The 
Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. ntenary ition, iſiastrated 
with . and Frontispleces. This 

t the Waverley 
Novels was published in commemora- 

jon of the hundreth anuiversary of Bir 
Walter Scott's birthday, It claims to be 
the onl nly complete edition, 8 0 05 the 
authors manuscript notes and 
tions: the worka have been carefally 
compared with Scott's Inter-leaved copy, 
aud from thio source annotation» o 
considerable interest bave been ob- 
tained, which have not before beea pub- 
Ushed. 25 vols. Crown GY. al 

GEORGE ELIOT'S Novels. The Novela 
of George Eliot, With illastrations. 
London. 6 vols, crown V., af calf, . 20.00 ex 

EDGEWORTH'S Tales and Novels, Moral 

os and Novels. Edgeworth, 
In Ten Volumes. ith y- EJ} ks 
Engraving» on Steel. Now Englia! 
non. i 10 ToM. Fasli pro Londons, sy 5,00 ex 


FARRAR'S Grittest “History. of Free 


N Be fe. reference to the Christian 
Rell ht Lectures, preached be- 
fore the dal versity of Oxford, In the 


Year eon on the ene OF — 1 7 
Frampton, M. 
Baina. I thick vol., 12m0., cloth., 2.00 24 
LEWIN (Rav. RAPHAEL, D'C). What is 
Tudaisin? or,» Few Words to the Jews. 
vol., lamo., cloth 
MERIVALE'S (CHARLES) Conversion of 
the Romen pire. The e Lec- 
tures for the Yenr 184, deliva: ‘at the 
7 — moval, Wiitebal. Auaha 2 
mans under = 
ee Raana, | en 1.80 24 
D e Sao ot the Northern Nations. 
Lectures fur the . — 1885. 
nee eat. „ cloth. š 2 
BBE (FRANCES POWER), ‘Btu oa 
8 and Old,of Ethica) aud Social Bat 
Jecta. Crown bvo., — o . * 
MARTINEAU (JAMES 
Ensayan, Philon í 3 ‘and ‘Theological. 
2 vola, 424 en Pet vol 
Endeavors after Eh Man Life. 
clo (In press. J 
The Now Afvnities of : 
Free Christian Union. lémo., paper.. 25 
AURICE (Rev. F. D). The Ground aod 
Meat of Hope for Mankind. lemo.. 
1 bole Works f Flavi- 
JOBEPHUS, The w. 695 ab Wo 


1.00 16 


1M 


2.0 0 


76 8 


—— 2 


*. (E. 1. Ph Di 
eyans 155 torical ‘Transformations of 
. From the French of 
nga Usquert the Younger T vol, 
fea 


— 2 4 4 44 1.50 16 
The Life inks Anp of Gotthold 


Tessi: Translated from he 
Gorman ot Adolf Stuhr, 2vola. wn 
Byo, Mand 42 F 5.00 50 


MANN (HORACE), 


6 Life of Horace Mann. By bis wie, 
Teen Svo., cloth, 60% pp. 5725 4 44 „% 3008S 


2.0 H Apanal Baporks vs on Races 


msasa 6.00 72 


+» 1050 70 


Lectures and Annual Repa 
ton, Crown Svo., kA pp 


Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


to 1848, u N, TU is 4575 
Thoughta elected trum ihe. Wrin 
Horaco Mann. lémo., 240 ppu clo 
33 
um Fey 
Documents, Private . auf 


. Grote, Seonnd Edl- 
wee vo, cloth. Lon- 


Our organization soma time slace decided to al- 


rut ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


5.00 36 


are 1 * ruthe Un- whereby church and other corporate property le 

ten. By John Runsell Bartlett, unjustly exempted from ita share of the burden 
Edition, greatly Improved und en- 

Hoho the Arat edian which apparsa ee, 

0 Ps! *. > 

N N maar aes Ase means to this and, wa have published tor 

Words and phruses, and made extensive 

eddittons to the examples selected frum 


general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, belig the arülele by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared In Tax INDEX of Nor. N. 
The edition wan made as large as our fonds 
would allow; but, 80 great has been the demand, 
it u already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large ehough to 
place à copy in the hands of 


a ila! 

“I rogard it as one of 

of reference in our langu: 
e. 


DALL (Mas, CAROLINE H), 

The College, the Market, and the Court; 
or, Woman's Relation to Education, 
Emp! oxen. un Citizenship, 51 pi 

Historical Pictures Ratouched; à Vot- 
ume 91 Miscollanies, In two parts. 
Part I., "Studier, Pictures, and Fan- 
ciler." lomo., 4971 pp., cloth 

Fee Life of Dr. Marte Zakrrews 
Auf, igh reaction, Illustration of "Wom. 

ta to Labor.“ 167 pp. 


2.0 2 


1.80 20 


i EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 
%12 


ARABIAN 1 fimo, mua Win an. and gencrouniy to suppty the calls tor them iu 
pagt Wustrations. 254 Bp 1p | Other States. 
DICKENS Child's Histo: l En . H 
Witt iitus N 9 Hand. To do this, wo need funde; for, although we 
on edition. Loudon, 18f et K have mada arrangements for printing the Tract 
MILTON (GAIL), 
20855 d World, Part Second, The latent at very low cost, It ls impossible for the Borton 
Juvenils » loby € Gali Hamilton, Uniform League, with ita various other expenses, to bear 
World, Firet Part. N 
Baran Fully Mlustrated, giltedges., the entire expense alone, 
Popular editio: Will not, then, 
Child World. Pari Vir Tl s 
Billings, Bush, Me: 
81 Sue * 
La 
rhe att | laoue of ibia ‘superb A "juveuite All Friends of the Movement 
was dela: 5 62 from last season, owing the de- 
strui Rand & Avery's printing house, Nov. 
i 
nen g better hes boon offered in Engiieh to | Come forward and help us with liberal donations Y 
el n, in ven atl Ham 
witty wisdo H into an epigram eg *. Pr Wo frequently receive communications from 


parties wishing tracts to distribute, naking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cot to un fa about $2.40 par thousand, and wo 
shall be pleased to furntah them at this price par 
thousand, or W cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be grutetully reoelved for the purpose of cirea- 


other women writers ton `i - 
ory 5 N ap to a three-volume nov 
CHENEY (Man, E, D ‘Se Tairt 1 f 

b 0 ames 
the Fireside, pp. 210 — 1 22 
Social Games. A now Herlea ot Game 
1.255 Parties, uniform with Wa . 


1.00 08 
1 16 


de's Bres Ik, and other lating them gratuitously throughout the country, 
Papa E B7 Doup 0 Compiied To many of the subscribers of TUE INDRx, 
Wishing-Cap Papers, isare 1.30 18 


and othors whose uamea have boen furnished us 
as probable friends of the movement, coples of 
the Tract, together with Petitions sakiag the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have boeu sent, 


- With the Hope 


NASBY (PETROLEUM V 
8 in” Round the Cir! 
pen froch res - 180 16 


1.80 18 


KERR (ORPHEUS C). Veraatilities, Fe- 
ems, Patriotic, Sentimental, and Humr- 
Now Arat collected, 1 O., 206 pp., 
GAS Consumer's Guide (The), A Popular 
Hand-book of Instruction op the Pro} 
Managoment and Economical Use of Gas. 
With & Fall Description of Gas-metres, 
and Directions for ascertaining the Con- 
bumption by Meter, Ventilation, Ke. li- 


ous. 
clot 


that such friends will try to recurs as many sig- 
natures to the petition as posalble in thelr locality. 
We respectfully aak those who are unable to at- 
tend to the mattor thonuelves to place the petj- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Let ua 


DEX, 
1 Tromont Place, Boston, 


FREE RELIGLOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united voloes be beard! And lot it be 
dong NOW! 
We wonld say, also, that we Toei Boimy ibe 
need of 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures 


AT THE 


LOWES HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Jan. 4.—0. B. FROTHINOHAN, 
“The Soul of Protestantism," 
Jan. II. SAAL LONGFELLOW, 
“The Unconscious Side of our Life.” 
Jan. 18.—T. W. Hiaenron, 
“Philanthropy —the Word, ite Traditions and 
ite Meaning.“ 
Jan. 25.— RA MAX LIJENTHAL. 
“Liberty and Popular Education,” 
nor. C. O. EVERETT. 


Other Organizations 


In this Btate, to cobperate with us in securing 
equality und justice, by pressing the ‘Demands 
of Liberallam,” If, in any locality, there aro 
those who are Inclined to 


Form a‘ Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance as lica lu 
our power. 
Feb. 1 
“Mysticism,” 
Feb. 3.—-Mns. A. H. LONG WINS. 
“Buddhism in Siam." 


Feb. 15.—F. E. ADBOT. 
“Darwin's Theory of Conscience.” 


Feb. 2.—Joay W rss. 


LIBERALS! 


If ah will unite aud work, the resulta soughs 
can be accompliabed. 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TRENONT PLACE, BOSTON, 


Fer order of tha 
Execyrive COMMITTEE. 


“Beauty and Truth.“ 


March 1.—SAMUEL Jonxsox. 
“The Transcendental Element In Thought 
and Progress." 
March 8.—W. J. POTTER. 
“Religion and tho Science of Religion.” 


Lectures at 3 PM, Admission Free. 


. —-V ccc 


INDEX --TAIN. 15, 1874- 


36 THH EE DISCU 
G. L. HENDERSON & co.,| F R 88 10 


— = 
E OF THE MOST ABL : 
0 1 — r of tha relig 
fous press."— Boron A 
„The Unitarians horor, mada ead * pa, nar 
 ORBISTIAN à A 
Mumford has the true editorial faculty, — 


makes a capita) reading paper. — Spri: 
Republican. 

. Christian is right in speaking 
ot ie Trek pirin Brevitientin Tak Cuan 
TIAN REGISTER as ‘among the brightest an 
keenest paragraphing to be found in any pa- 


ror religious.” Besides they sre 
Pedom, if ever, 1 — —Sion's Her- 


" untsrtax Rxoister—the Unitarian 
pee published in this city—shows avers 
Week that dulness is not a necessary 20 
animent of a people who build m.: nly ons 
fiterature. The vivacity and humor which 
maka THE Keaisrxe welcome to the 2 
would have been thought something qu 
unseemly in the days of Channing ane are 
Its column» are liberally favored with the 


best kind of nature, which, always and every- 


whore, ls human nature., — Universalist. 
The above are a few of the comments” be- 
stowed of late upon 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


whether rightfully or not every man should 
be his own judge, and in order that all may 
have an opportunity of forming an honest 
opinion, the publishers agree to send the 


paper 


FREE FOR SIX WEEKS | 


to all who will sond their addresses to the of- | 
fice, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Tube is no tray to get your uaino on the sub- 
scription books, and continue sending the 
paper whether you wish it or nol, but a bend i 
Jide offer made in good faith, with the hope | 
that, after six weeks’ roading, the persons 
receiving it will so appreciate its contents 
that they may become regular subsortbers. 
Try it; it will cost you only three cents for à 
jetter stamp or one cent fòra postal card to 
Andress us, and we shall pre-pay postage on 
the payor, 

The RevmTer le published at 88 per year 
by 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOC'Y, 

NO. 7 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


T. J. Momrorn, Editor. 
Geo. U. EI Us, Business Agent. 


PROF. MAX MUELLER, 
Sir Arthur Helps, Prof, Tyu- 
Aall, Lord Lytton, Prof. Ui 
jey, tie Renten, Mre Oli- 
plant, Dr W. u. Curpenter, 


Chute Kingsley, Ervkmann- 
Chatcian, lan Inte, 
Matthew Arnold, Mies Tack 
oray, Mies Muloch, H. A. Proc- 
tor, Julie Kavanagh, Jean 
lugelow, Ueorgo MAn Dandit, 
Funde, and ladet ate a 
fow uf the mminewt aerthore 
Tataly represented in the pages 
of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1874, THe Livio AQE will (urvish to its 
readers the productions at the ablest au- 
thors, above named and many others, 
as contained in the aurivalled periodical lit 
érature of Europe; embracing the beat 


Fiction hy the Leading Novelists, 


and the most valuable Iterary and actoutific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the 


R E 4 Do T H E 
BOSTON DAILY GLOBE. 
The Best 
Newspaper 


Boston or New England, 


INDEPENDENT, 
UNSECTARIAN, AND 


PROGRESSIVE. 


TRY IT ONE MONTH. 


TERMS; By Mall .......--$10a Year. 
= 95 for Six Months. 
$1 for One Month. 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE 


Contains 56 columns of Reading Mat- 


YOREMOST ESSAYISTS, SCIENTISTS, | 


CRITICS, DISCOVERERS, AND EDI- 
TORS, | 
ropresentlug every department of Know- | 
edge and Progress. | 


A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Tre 
Living Aor gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-mat- 
tor yearly, It presents la an jnexponsive 
form, considering Its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its weekly lsene, 
and with a Sutismactory Completeness 
attempted by oo other publication, the best 
Eaaays, lteviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketohes, Poetry, Scientific, Blo- 

phical, Mistorical, and Polltioal Informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Period- 
ical Literature, 

It ts, therefore, Invaluable to every Ameri- 
can reader, as the only complete as well aa 
fresh compilation of a generally innecessible 
but lodispenspable current Uterature -le 
ponmable hecanse it embraces the productions 


of the 
Ablewt Living Writers, 


“Tn view of all the competitors in the feld, 
I showd certainly choose Tue Livre Ang,” 
leu. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“A pire and perpetual reservoir aud fonn- 
tain of entertainment and instruction, — 
Hon. Robert C, Winthrop. 


2 best periodleal Lo Amorica."—Rev. Dr: 


Now is the time to subscribe, Deeinni 
with the Vew Folume and New Year.” — 

Published weekly nt 28 a yeur, Sree af post- 
aye; au recelptof whieh sum for 1874 the lust 
Bix numbers Of 1875 will be dent gratis to new 
subscribers; of, for 810, any ove of the Am- 
rican $4 Montulies (or HH e Weekly ae 
Bazar, or Appleton's Journal, weekly) will be 
gent with f N r AGE fora vent; or, for 
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loaned on short time, 
3 on unincumbered imp nm 
at i2 per cent, per annum, interest net. 4 
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abstract of title and reco mortgage — 
of charge. 


by borrower. We collect ap 
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SOUL OF THINGS; 


OR PSYCHOMETEIO RESEARCHES AND DIBCOY- 
ERIES. 


The second anil third volomes are 
ready. They contain Important discov 
in Astronomy, Geography, Geo! » Arche- 
ology, His „ Botany, and’ ogy, which 
are presented in such a form as to be instruc- 
tive and Interesting to all classes. 


First volato p., arei edition. ata * 

Second vol., „Wengravings .. 

Third vol., 370 Dee, i engravings: 2.00 

Each volume ls complete in itself. Three 
volumes, §5. Second and third volumes, $3.50 
post-paid, Send forcircular, Agents want- 
ed. Address W. DENTON or ZABETH 
M. F. DENTON, Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 

They are probably as Interesting books as 
ever were written, and as novel and true as 
they are intereating. 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 
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THE STANDARD. 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC FOR 
CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, AND 
SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Price $1.50, $123.00 per dozen, 


By L. O. Emznson of Boston, and H. R. PALM- 
Ex of Chicago. 


Prof, Emerson In the East and Prot. Palm- 
erin the West are quite unequalled as Lead- 
ers and Composers, THE STANDARD, the re- 
sult of the united labors of such men, cannot 
= to be used universally in the whole coun- 
Reumbach's Sacred Quartets. 
Baumbach's Now Cullection. 

Buck's Motetto Collection. 
Buch's Second Motetss Collection. 


Trinity Collection, Hodgea and Tucker- 
man. 


Price of each book, $o sloti, $2.75; in boarde, 


The above five books are filled with music 


of rare excellence, suited to Quartet and 
other choirs. 


All books sent, post-paid, for retall price, 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOSTON. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
Tu Broadway, New York, 


TO $20 PER DAY easily made 


pany one. We want men, women, a, 


boys, 
and over the country to sell our fine 
Steel Engravings, Ciroo. Crayon Draw- 


lings, Illuminations, Photographs, eto., eto. 
We now publish the finest ‘assortment’ ever 
placed before the public, and our prices are 
marked down so low an to defy all competi- 
tion. No one subscribes fora premium-gly- 
ing paper in order to get a picture, after seo- 
ing our pictures and learning our prices. We 
haye many old agents at work for us, Who 
have made canvassing for books, papers, ete., 
their business for years, and they all report 
that they can make much more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Ourpro 
are so low that all can afford to purchase, 
and therefore the pictures sell at sight at 
almost every house, New beginners do as 
well as agents who have ha large experi- 
ence, for our beautiful subjecta and low 
prices are appreciated by all. To make large 
sales everywhere all an agent has to do ts to 
show the pictures from house to house. Don’t 
look for work elsewhere until you have seen 
what great inducements we offer you to make 
money. We have not space to explaln all 
here, but send us your address and we will 
send full particulars, free, by mail. Don't 
delay if you want profitable work for your 
leisure hours, or for your whole time. Now 
is the favorable time 70 engage in thin busi- 
bess. Our pictures are the fi 
pleasing in this country, and are endorsed by 
all the ending papers, including the New 
York Herald. ose Who cannot give the 
Unsiness their entire attention can work up 
thelr own localities, and make a handsome 
sum without ever being away from home over 
night. Let all who want pleasant, profitable 
employment, without risking capleat, send 
us thelr addresses at onge, and learn all about 
dne business for themselves, Address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
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to 5 
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Per order of EXEC. COMM. of the 
BOSTON LIVERAL LEAGUE. 


I 0 K 7 


FLORAL GUIDE 
ig za: 


200 Pages, 500 Exgravings and Oel- 
ored Plato. 


Published Quarterly at 25 cents a 
„ First number for 1874 just issued, A 
German edition at same price, Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
„BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK, 


Size, Length, amd Quality warranted. 
Sold by lending Jobbers and Retallers. 


NONOTUCK SILK OO, 


SOLE MANUFACTUBEES. 


Bostox OFricr—No, 2 Bedford Street. 


GPECTRUM ANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED. 


An explanation of this wonderful discov- 
ery, and ita uses to science, including the re 
ceived Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and 
Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stars, 
Nebulm, Comets, and Meteore Showers, 
Abridged from the worka of Schellen, Bos- 
coe, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and others, 
by the editor of Haly- Hour Recreations i 
Popular Sctenos. 
12mo., cloth, with two colored plates and 

twenty illustrations. 51.0. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEERLY JOUBNAL, 


For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and so- 
cial subjects, with a 
view to reform. 


Published in the German language o7- 
ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
at lottery and communications must be ad- 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, Eorron. 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
and Territories, and presents an oxcellont 
medium for advertising. 


Terma of Subseription—$3 per annum. Ad- 
vertixemonts inserted at liberal rates. Bub- 


scription and advertisements must be paid in 
advance, 


Che Ander. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cen 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS,, THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1874 


Wrote No. 213. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


mand ‘that churches and other 
— shan shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


. href the em) t of chaptaina in Con- 

22. 
ums, an suppa: 

public 2 shall be discontinued. J 

tions for seo- 


3. Wò demand that all public ag appro — 


tarian educational and 
demand that all ous services now sustained 
r ished; and 


the government shall bo 
use of the Bible in the public schools, w whe 
vowodly 


wa text-book or a asa book of religious wor- 


d that the tment, by the President of 

tue) l of . — States, 

of all peee festiv: faata shall wholly ocase, 

a diala oath ts the courte and 
shall be abdol- 


7. demand that all laws directly or indirect): 
ing eo obsurvance of Sunday as the Sabbath 


domana C that ali laws ken Ar the enforcement of 
“Chris shall be abro; and that all laws 
shall be —— the ieee bf natural morali Y 


equal rights, and Impartial 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions 
of the several States, but also in the 


vun or any other spe- 
elal n; our entire poll ays al be found- 
dd and administered on a purely secular j and tha 
whatever ee shall prove nec to this end shall bo 
unilinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety ot 
republican institutioan dug ta im , the advance of old, 
a impaded, and the most sacred rights of man In- 
frin * ye t interference of the State iu matters of 


— í ve inconsistencies with the eral 
tot the 8 Constitution atili mark the prac- 
cal administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious lberty, the existence of free public 
sobools, and the and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, * undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selvos together under the followin, 


AETICLES OF AGRERMENT. 


Arr. r be Tua Lrs- 
ERAL LEAQUE OF 
Arr. 2.—The abject of the Liberal League shall, be to se- 
cure practical 3 wen — N “Demands of Liberal- 


EAN in order to co-operate with 
country in securing the needed reforms, 


AET, 3—The means — In working for these objects 


aball be regular local free discussions, lectures, 
2 conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
h other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


eral, and all suc: 
and ttre 


ths League as shall be presoribed in the By-Laws DYA 
aa e ël wa bya 
— pose) of the merabe bers. F i 

n may become a member of * — e 
aas z Bia or her name to theee Articles of 


Ant. 6,—The Officers of the a shall be a President, 

a Tha Ce POAR A Baca Socrotary, reasurer and an Execu- 

cpombers: and thelr duties shall be 

bh a nly pe pertaining to to these offices. The President 

‘and Beoretary a all be er-oficio delegates to the Nath mal 
Convention of 3 LANERA when A ealled together. 


provided due notice of the proposed am 
Po been sent to every member at loast two 
— mon to such meeting. 


80 fer as Lam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tue inper, f belleve in it without reserve; I belleve that 
it will yet be aocepted universally by the American people, 
— pd platform consistent with religions liberty, A 

Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
canbe got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to eure compliance with these just “Démands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make THE INDEX 
® means of furthering it; and I ask the asalstance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Ueves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and rò- 
Port promptly the namas of their Presidents and Secre- 
tartes, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that list grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Night, lot thelr organized yoice be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Bordon, Sept. 1, 1873. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION 
ARTICLE 1, 
EOTION i—Con shall make no law 
Mirel of aer, or favoring any my pa articular form of ot 


religion, or the free exorcise thereof; or abrid 
tng te treotom of spe speech or of She prem, Or the right of 87 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
n oranan 8 r maki 1 renpecting 
e any law 
emablishment of religion, AY any ay Bn cular 


of reli, or prohi ; 
1 1 85 mor e treadon of 0 ne 


for the performance of an lic or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to Livevebidence is any 0 ae law or 
of any opinions he or she may bold 


wor toenfores the pro- 


visions of the second section of Articl 
— roe. n e by appropri- 


GLIMPSES. 


THE PROPOSED new Constitution of Kentucky pro- 
vides for the education of “all the children of this 
Commonwealth above alx years of age.“ 

A PETITION for provisions in the new Constitution 
of Ohio which shall ensure religious instruction in 
the common schools In recelying signatures In that 
State. 

Tae RADICAL OLUB had a very interesting and In- 
structive essay from Mr. Potter last Monday, at Mrs. 
Sargent’s, on the Ecclesiastical and Scientific Views 
of Tradition. 

Tse Boston Daily News argues for exempting 
churches from taxation, There is Mrs. Partington; 
but where ls her brogm? She seems to use her fin- 
gers In thls case. ` 

Tae “Broad Gauge Church,” of Salem, Ohto, will 
hold a celebration of the birthday of Thomas Palne 
on January 29, on which occasion Mr. B. F. Under- 
wood will dellyər an address, 

DEAN STANLEY ls threatened with a law-sult to 
test the legality of allowing Prof. Max Müller to 
speak in Westminster Abbey. Which will be hurt the 
most—Dean Stanley or the law? 

TRE Hron Cuvuce people of England are a0 auda- 
cious as to talk of disciplining the Queen for partak- 
ing of the Lord's Supper” with the Presbyterians. 
Why don't they discipline Jesus for partaking of It 
with Judas? 

Tue MeETHoprsTs ask for $144,150 for “church ex- 
tension” in 1874,—which shows that an extended 
church depends on extensive money. The sum is 
not tod much to give In a good cause; but opinions 
will differ as to the special goodness of this one. 

SAMSON 18 BAID to have made a tremendous senis- 
tion among his enemies by tying fire-brands to the 
tails of three hundred foxes, and turning them loose 
into the corn-flelds of the Philistines. The American 
Unitarian Association has accomplished the same re- 
sult among its own ministers with only one Fox, 

“GIVEN THAT the Catholic Church ls a human in- 
atitution, and nothing can be more surely predicated 
than her downfall.’ So says the Catholic Union, 
trusting that the Church ls a divine institution. But 
resson refuses to consider her other than human, 
What fate, then, is in store for Catholiclam? 

Accorpina To Professor Schem’s latest statistics, 
there, are in the whole world 200,200,000 Roman 
Catholics, 106,300,000 Protestants, and 81,900,000 
Greek and Oriental Christians, Christianity thus 
numbers (in a very loose way) 388,400,000 adherents 
out of an estimated world-population of 1,370,400,- 
000. 3 


SIXTY MINIBTERS in New York have salaries of 
$5,000 or upwards. Ten of them get $10,000 or up- 
wards. But it {s probably true that the best men in 
the ministry are the poorest pald. It la not unobtru- 
sive worth that commands the highest salaries, but 
generally the ‘‘smartest’”’ tongues or the most fashion- 
able manners, 


Tux Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE will hold a public 
meeting to-morrow evening, Friday, Jan. 23, at the 
Parker Fraternity Hall, corner of Berkeley and Ap- 
pleton Streets, at 71-2 o'clock. The hearty thanks 
of the League are due to the Parker Fraternity for 
their generosity in affording the use of thelr noble 
Hall gratuitously. Let there be arousing meeting. 
No one should be absent who Is Interested In the 
movement. 


Tue German novelist Freytag, in the magazine Im 
Neuen Reich, says of the struggle between the Papacy 
and the Empire: ‘This ls no longer a struggle among 
men which may end in compromises and mutual tol- 
erance, but It Is a hostile collision of the two greatest 
Ideas at which humanity has worked for nearly two 
thousand years, On the one side, the modern nation- 
al State; on the other, the medimval absolute domi- 
natlon over the souls of Christendom." The struggle 
betwoon the Papacy and the Empire, however, is only 
one phase of the greater struggle between Christlanl- 
ty and Humanity, The true antithesis of the Church 
is the Republic, not the Empire; for the Church and 
the Empire both rest on the idea of personal goyern- 
ment, Germany cannot carry out her struggle to its 
logical conclusion without establishing a true demo- 
cratic republic. May she not be so dazzled by the 
military glories of the Empire as to forget her destiny! 


Tue Boston Pilot (Catholic) recently quoted Prof, 
Agassiz as authority for asserting that a majority of 
the profesional prostitutes of Boston owed their fall 
to their attendance at the public schools, The Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Leader In reply published a letter from 
Prof. Agassiz to Rey. T. B. Forbush, of that city, in 
which the former explicitly denied the statement at- 
tributed to him. The Pilot retorts that the state- 
ment In question was contained in an address delly- 
ered by the Professor before the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association in Lowell Institute, Boston, on 
Oct. 19, 1871; and It cites an editorial article in the 
Boston Herald, of Oct. 20, which (apparently) refers 
to this address, The Pilot also publishes a letter 
from Mr. P. R. Bliss, a pupil of Prof, Agasalz, who 
assorts that his Instructor explicitly declared to him 
that, in a majority of cases,” the inmates of several 
houses of prostitution he had vialted in his investiga- 
tions “‘ascribed their fall to the licentious Influences 
imbibed while pupils of tha public schools.“ Now 
who ls this Mr, P. R. Bliss, and what is his testimo- 
ny worth as againat Prof. Agassiz’s own letter to Mr, 
Forbush? This letter, dated Cambridge, Oct. 18, 
1878, says: ‘The Itam regarding the causes of the fall 
of the women of Boston, which you sent me some 
ume ago, is a base Invention and slander, which I 
should long ago have exposed, did I not shrink from 
a discussion with that class of people who indulge in 
such insinuations,” If Agasslz’s own word la good 
for anything, this outrageous imputation on our pub- 
lic schools ought to be universally branded as it de- 
serves, though all the Catholics in Chriatendom swore 
toit. But If Mr. Bliss is to be trusted, it behooves 
the people of Massachusetts to Institute an Investiga~ 
tion of thelr schools so thorough an to ferret out the 
truth In a matter of such terrible moment. We have 
little doubt that che origin of the whole charge is 
Catholic hostility to free secular schools; but if not, 
it concerns @very parent to know the truth. Was 
Prof. Agassiz’s address ever published in full? If 80, 
we shall be grateful for a copy of It. A graver ques- 
tion cannot be concefved than one which luvolves the 
moral luſluence of our public schools, 
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What is Christianity, and What Is It to 
be a Christian ? 


A DISCOURSE BY W. J. POTTER, DELIVERED BEFORE 
HIB SOCIETY AT NEW BEDFORD, DEC. 28, 1878. 


Could we have been In the region of Western Asta 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three years ago this 
Christmas season, we should have stood right among 
the elementa] materials out of which was to come 
the most powerful of the religions which the world 
has known. Still, I do not sup that the wiseat 
of us would have been able to detect in any of the 
passing events and incidents of the time anything so 
extraordinary as to betoken the advent of a new re- 
ligion,—#o hidden, nolseless, and subtile are the 
forces in which the great movements of history al- 
waya begin. As little could we have detected in the 
landing of x small ship-load of Puritans in the wil- 
derness of Massachusetts, two and a balf centuries 
ago, the force that was to transform that wilderness 
into cities and farms und a civilized commonwealth ; 
and as little, hundreds or thousands of years before 
that, could any imaginary observer, standing on the 
bare soil of this continent, have conceived that be- 
neath’ his feet and in the atmosphere around bim 
were then the elements out of which were to come lu 
the lapse of time that primeval forest into which the 
Pilgrims came to make their home. Thus secretly 
do the great forces act, both in the world of Nature 
and humanity. Sometimes, indeed, there are vol- 
canle outbreaks and earthquake shocks of revolution; 
but these, when we look at the long courses of hlstory 
whether of mankind or of the material creation, are 
but occasionally appearing Incidents, perhaps by 
some flaw of machinery, which In the end may be 
found neither to have much helped nor retarded the 
customary steady and gradual working of the silent 
forces. Revolution may seem to have accomplished 
most, because it attracts most attention; but the 
closer observer finds that progress by evolution ls Na- 
ture’s main reliance, 

And it was in the silent operation of social and 
spiritual forces, which the historian may now trace, 
indeed, but which were not conspicuous to any 
casual observer of the day, that Christianity be- 

an, For if we had been living at the day I 

ave named, 8 hundred and seventy-three 
years ago this Christmas season, remember that it 
would have been thirty years—almoast a ration— 
before Jesus began his public work of preaching, 
and a full S before there was anything 
that could called an organic beginning of the 
Christian Church; for that did not come until after 
Jesus’ death. If any of us, then, could have been 
living at the time of the birth of Jesus, and had been 
travelling in Judea, and had chanced to tarry for the 
night in the little inn of the village of Bethlehem, 
possibly we might have heard in the morning, before 
resuming our journey, that a baby had been born in 
the night, in the manger of a stable near by, to a trav- 
elling t family, for whom there was no room 
in the inn, Poasihly, I say,—for It le not at all cer- 
tain that we should have heard of such an incident; 
and if we had, we should have had no thought that 
the nameless child lying there in the manger was to 
have a name known round the globe, and be rever- 
enced as the founder of a religion which was to take 
possession of the strongest nations of mankind. If 
there had been, Indeed, a procession of shepherds 
and wise men from the East to the apot to worship 
the babe, and the heavens had opened for lic 
voices to announce ita birth, such events must have 
been nolsed abroad, and would doubtless have come 
to our eara, But the Jewish historian of this era has 
no hint of any events like these, and there can be 
little doubt that they are a legendary reflection back 
from the after greatness, when the plous reverence of 
the popular heart gradually constructed out of Its 
own consciousness a fitting dramatic entrance for 
such a life into the world, autiful and instructive 
asa legend, the careful bistorian will be slow to give 
to such incidenta the credit of his Hence, tray- 
cilen might have — the little inn of Bethlehem on 

morning, as for many a day and year afterw 

without knowing or 21 anything of the debe in 
the manger there. More likely were they to have 
asked each other concerning the latest news from 
King Herod, who was then near his death, and to 
have talked together abont the troubled times that 
9 probably follow his decease, and about the new 

cree for taxing all the provinces which the Emperor 


d on account 
Augustus had sent out trom Rome, ani at ele 
of which Bethlehem village Tiye talked, and have 
monon, ere treading was 
little thought that the zoil tey, wore hag die 
that moment full of the germinating the whole 
ovement vaster, considering the 
—— of its consequences, than the world had ever 
own. 
2 what were some of these —— — 
which were thus in process of * until 
er amd, lent aa exes PN nought 
ou zee! 
student of Christianity of whatever creed 5 3 
belleve, affirm that all these forcea were 7 r as 
thet little life which, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
lay there in the manger. nne 7 
eans wholly in the infant Jesus. 
2 — and —— his life may have been to its 
growth and development, Christianity began 4 — = 
at least the elements whence it sprang un— ned 
he was born. And bad our travellers been gift à 
with asubtlety of insight that could have matche 
the subtlety of these elements, they might have de- 
tected them there all through Judea, an tjai — 
the subject of their talk instead of King Herod's 
and Augustus Cesar's tax-decree, 
probable death č the 
And yet in those very names, Herod and Cæsar, — y 
unconsciously touched some of the elements that 
were working toward the formation of a new religion. 
For it was largely through the epread of the Roman 
Empire under the Cæsars, by which the partition- 
walls between nations, races, rel oan, and cultures 
wera broken down, and — 7 of different civiliza- 
tions, of different stocks worships and modes of 
thought and living, were brought together into a 
bitherto unaccustomed acquaintance and intimacy, 
that the way was prepared for the broader religious 
ideas and larger fellowship which Christianity intro- 
duced and upon the old Hebrew faith: nay, 
let me say that it was by this new acqualntance of 
the hitherto separated nations and faiths that these 
broader religious ideas and larger spiritual fellowship 
were generated and nurtured. There is a deep eig- 
nificance in that little phrase with which Luke begins 
his account of the birth of Jesus,—‘‘that there went 
ont a decree from Cæsar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed.” Al the world“ (that was con- 
sidered of any account) had then come under the 
sway of one government. And this almost universal 
unity of civil rule has a direct historical connection 
with the universality of the religious principle pro- 
claimed by Jesus and Paul, and finally winning the 
day over Jewish resistance, fy Christianity 
was to embrace both Jew and Gentile, Scythian and 
barbarian, bond and free. When we consider how 
qeslomely the Jews had always guarded their religion 
rom any for ign admixture, how they had regarded 
themselves as a peculiar people of the Lord, for whom 
to lose national identity was not only a calamity but 
a sin, and how they had atriven to keep their bor- 
ders intact and to preserve their isolation not — in 
respect to their faith but in respect to blood and so- 
cial life, we see that it would have been indeed a 
marvel for Christlanity to have come out of Judaism, 
had not Judalsm previously lost something of this 
old excluslyeness and laolation. 

And as a matter of fact, the Jows had been losing, 
for several centuries before the Christian era, in spite 
of all their efforts to resist the process, very much of 
this isolation and exclusiveness. First, by their 
tivity in Babylon they had come into contact with the 
then powerful faith of Persia, by which their own re- 
ligion became modified in some very important par- 
ticulars; of which there Is clear evidence in the apoc- 
ryphal Old Testament and in the New Testament 
representation of the doctrines of the Pharisees, the 
largest and most popular of the Jewish sects at the 
time of the advent of Jesus, Notably, for instance, 
the important doctrine of immortality, to which there 
is little reference in the canonical Old Testament, is 
found clearly stated in the a hal Old Testa- 
ment, and, coupled with the doctrine of the bodily 
resurrection of the dead, was the common belief of 
the Pharisees before Jesus came, This belief most 
likely wos imbibed, or at least more expressly devel- 

than ever before, during the captivity in Persia. 

m the same source appear to have come the doc- 
trines of a day of judgment, of a satanic power, and of 
demoninc posesion, of angels as mes ers between 
heaven and earth, and of an Irrepressible conflict in 
the universe between two essentially hostile princi- 
ples, good and evil, light and darkness, Then, later, 
when the Roman Empire extended ita sway in the 
East and Judea became a province of the Cæsars, 
Judaism was brought Into a very different contact 
with the religion, philosophy, and culture of the then 
Western world,—that la, with the thought and faith 
of Greece, especially as these had found expression 
in the Neo-platonic philosophy of the city of Alex- 
andria, whither many of the Jews went when the 
boundaries of their old nation were invaded and 
broken down. From thia source, in particular, came 
the doctrine of the Logos, or the Divine Word, which 
plays such an Important part in the fourth Gospel, 
and was the root whence sprang the doctrine of the 
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but two of the three great race-stocks, the Shemic, 
and the Aryan, contributed the resulta “yr 
thought and experience to the common mass of 
presalone that went into the life of the day, 
different elements of thought and faith, these once 
separate forces of spiritual influence, now brought 

ether, and having been more or less intermingling 
for years and generatione already, could not help bu; 
act und react upon each other, thus silently abaping 
themselves out of the chaotic mass into a new faith, 
and generating a new and more 1 and more 
salubrious spiritual atmosphere. And King Herd 
himself, who, in spite of bis selfish intrigues and bar- 
barous cruelties, was yet an able and for the tea 
cultivated man, and who was a faithful vi te 
Rome, was a direct helper to this result. While 
striving to conciliate the Jews by beginning the re 
building of their Temple and protecting them in their 
worship, he yet welcomed foreigners to Jerusalem, 
— cherished anything that savored of Greek 
and Roman culture, and opened the sacred city free) 
to pagan forms of worship. And In the midat of 4 
this commingling of faiths, ideas, sentiments, old tr. 
ditions and tottering institutions, there was that von- 
derful expectation, chiefly Jewish but parti Persian, 
which pointed to a Messianic deliverer,—the speedy 
coming of some pereon who was to be the lawfully 
anointed and recognized king of the Jews, and who 
in some way should rescue Judea fiom the swayol a 
foreign power and restore the Hebrew theocracy In ul 
the glory of Its ancient sovereignty, 

Thus may we sketch the chief of the elementa 
materials which, eighteen and three-quarters centuries 
ago, a keen inelght 7 have detected in the Romin 

rovinces of Asia as silently taking their places in the 
‘ormation of a new system of faith: and these are the 
direct antecedent forces out of which Christianity 


came, 

Into this time, with ita rare commingling of beliefs 
and traditions, of mental and spiritual Influences pre- 
viously operating apart, Jesus was born. Amid this 
rare combination of religious elementa he was bred 
and grew up to manhood, sharing with his country- 
men the Messianic expectation. Well-born, though 
of peasant stock, teaming little probably from books, 
more from observation of man and nature, and more 
still from the depths of his own consciousners and 
from that spirit of wisdom which voices itself through 
the human soul, he grew up a rare religious geniu 
and prophet—the man for the hour. Reformer and 
caint in one person, combining a masculine robust- 
ness of energy with womanly gehtleness, a rapes 
intuitive perception of truth with a philanthropists 
love of blessing his fellow-men, he became the fitting 
prophet of the time, and was to hundreds and thou- 
sands of souls the gratefully accepted fulfilment of 
their Messianic expectations, Not so much creating 
the era as its A rent 73 he was yet a true Yuen | 
of the era. The elements of the new falth were all 
there, we may say, brought together by natural 
causes. But his strong personality eupplied the fur 
ing, magnetic touch that was needed to set these ele- 
ments Into the attitude of crystallization. Taking bis 
teachings and life together, his character combined in 
fine proportions the various constituents of the new 
faith that was springing into existence, so that he be 
came its nat Nr and interpreter to the 
popular mind: while the Jewish Messianic commis 
slon, which at last, after some er — hesitation, he 
claimed to sesa, though doubtless in a spiritual 
sense, gave him the necessary instrumentality for 1 
curing a firm hold for hla teaching upon the popular 
heart. And this claim, made by fim or for him, that 
he was the expected Messiah, became the organic ten- 
tre around which the new religion shaped itself, To 
confess bim to be the Messiah, the Christ, was the 
one outward test of discipleship; and, after his death, 
upon this confession by his folidwere that he was the 

rist, the Church began to be organized, and from 
this confession the new-born religion, after a few 
years, was named Christiani(y,—meaning, logically 
and etymologically, “the religion of Jesus, (he Chris.“ 

And through all the centuries since Christianity 
thus began ita historic career, though in its natural 
development and rete it has adopted many beliefs 
and custome and ideas that were foreign to its origin, 
and has assimilated itself to the culture and temper- 
ament of nations that at first resiated it, and, while 
fastened on one side to the authority of tradition, 
has been open on the other to the progreasive thought 
of modern civilization, thereby undergoing very im- 
portant changes in {ts Inner structure of sentiment 
and doctrine, yet, through all changes whether by 
natural development from within or adoption from 
without, It has retained as its organizing centre of be 
Hef this old confession, interpreted In some sense, of 
Jesus as the Christ,—not, perhaps, Jesua as the es- 
pected Hebrew Messiah, but Jesns as Savior, as spir- 
itual King and Lord, as an exceptionally commis 
sioned Revealer of spiritual truth to the world. 

Were I therefore to sum up an answer to the quet- 
tion, What Is Christianity ?—coneidering it, as an an- 
ewer true tothe phllosophy of history ought to con- 
sider it, in ite sources antecedent to its actual organ- 
ization as well as in its historic career since the primi- 
tive days of ita birth, my answer would be, if my 
be allowed to quote substantially from a statement 
have previously made in print, that it is “a fluent 
spiritual force, the momentum and resultant of many 
confluent religious and moral ideas, and of many gen- 
erations of thought and sentiment and action,—n0t 
confined to Hebrew history alone, nor beginning with 
Jesus, ze coming to epecific organization and activity 
through the instrumentality of the Hebrew Messianic 
. and through the great religious genius and pow- 
er of the Hebrew prophet, Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
— representative of the Messianic office; not 
leaping, however, ax a complete, organic system 
even from hla brain and heart, but enlarging and es- 
sentially transforming the Messianic concepticn, ib 
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instrument, in order to meet the religious de- 
Owa aa of the age; and, a3 it proceeded in its organ- 
ization, assimilating to itself various other ideas and 
modes of thought foreign to the Hebrew falth and to 
the views of Jesus; receiving in ita course contribu- 
tions from different climes and nations and persona 
and philosophies, and modifying its nature ss well 
as Its volume by these fresh incrementa to its constit- 
vent elements, until It has grown from a small, de- 
apised, persecuted, and, to our modern Ideas, a some- 
what ascetical and fanatical Jewish sect, into the gi- 
gantlc religious and social power, interpenetrating 
almost all modern life with Its influence, and modern 
elvilization with ita machinery, which we see Chris- 
tianity to be to-day.“ “ 

But perhaps it will be sald that this is rather to de- 
fine Christianity in {ts exterior features and progress 
than to touch its essence: to which I reply that when 
T call It, not a doctrine nor a church nora miraculous- 
ly interjected special revelation in history, but a 

uent moral and apiritual force, taking shape in vari- 
‘ous doctrines and churches, and expressing itself by 
ssive natural revelation In history, I include 
touch its inner vital essence, whatever it be. 
That which makes it a moral and spiritual force, and 
ves it its power in history, ls its life-giving essence, 
re, t must be said that each of the great s 
cific religions of the world, and Christianity like the 
reat, has two essential principles, both of which have 
been necessary to its vitality and power,—first, that 
which is the essence of all religions, asense of human 
relation to the Infinite, which sense expresses itself in 
certain sentiments of faith and duty which are found 
In all religions, and may be sald to be the common 
perty of human nature; and, second, that which 
E uliar to sach religion, and makes ith some spè- 
cial belief or claim the apecific religion it is, separate 
and distinct from all other religions, In other words, 
each of the religions has more or less of certain uni- 
versal moral and spiritual truthe by which it is con- 
nected and shown to be of the same kindred with all 
other religions; and it has also certain apecific beliefs 
of lu own which separate it from all er religions 
and make It antagonistic to them, For instance, we 
may say that Judaism expressed the essence of Ite 
universs! truth in the command. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, etc., and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself)’ and many would sy that the essence 
of Christianity may be expressed by the phrase, “Love 
to God and man,”—Jesus himself quoting this old 
trofold Jewish commandment as containing the sub- 
stance of his teaching, Here, then, Is an essential 
truth In which the two religions agree. But in their 
specific claims they fall spart,—Judaism believing 
at a special revelation of religious truth was made 
through Moses which has never been superseded; 
while Christianity claima that another revelation was 
made through Jesus abrogating In some reapects, and 
only enlarging in others, the law of Moses, Looking, 
at certain moral and spiritual truths, such as 
faith in divine Providence, bellef in the spirituality of 
Deity, the perception of moral obligation and of moral 
obligation as superior to mere outward religious ob- 
servance, the hope and conviction of Immortality, we 
find them alike in Judaism, Christianity, Brahmin- 
ism, Mohammedaniam, and other religions: in these 
truths, though they may be differently expressed and 
emphasized, these religions are one, But in respect 
to the specific claims made for persons, prophets, 
sacred books, forms of worship, they separate and 
op) each other, 
ow there Is a tendency among the liberal and pro- 
lve minds of all faiths to define their religion by 
ta universal rather than by ita special beliefs,—to 
proclaim, in fact, its universal truth to be its distin- 
suho characteristic, and to leave ont of view the 
Special doctrines that have given it a distinct career 
2 N . rom a pranta pa tot 
ia exe ugly encou, ng, a8 show. at 
eral minds of all 2 coming into essential 
agreement on the great fundamental principles of 
faith and morals, and are . forgetting the bar- 
ners that have been keeping thelr religions apart. 
Bot if one carea for accuracy In historical truth, the 
tendency muat be ed ns a violation of both the 
philosophy and the facts of history. “Love to God 
and man” may be, for example, the most important 
element in Christianity; but It is simply untrue to 
say that it is its ginagalit element, since the 
sentiment, as well as the phrase Itself, la expressly 
towed from Judaism, and the idea is found In other 
religions. Nor In it apy adequate account of the his- 
torical beginning of Christianity to nay that Jeaus 
preached and illustrated this idea with special em- 
phasis, though he did that; for without the concep- 

D that he was the Messiah, which made the central 
thonght, bellef, hope, around which Christianity first 

zed itself, It is more than duubtfal whether any- 
thing he preached or did would have become the basis 
of a new religion. The Measianic office which he 
Was belleved to hold, and the hope of the Messianic 
kingdom which it was belleved would soon be in- 
augurated by him, furnished at least the actual ani- 
mating {mpulse that moved the popular heart, The 
Universal truth was indeed the vital substance, or soul, 
of tha new faith; but the special claim was that 
A gave It a body and organs, necessary at the 
— for putting itself into communication with the 


But the point here considered can be best Illus- 
Wust perhaps, under the form of another question, 
hat isit to ba a Christian? Wendell Phillips, to 
E an example of one of the most liberal answers to 
hs i question, thinks that the essence of Christianity 
n one line of the New Testament: Bear ye one 
— Oe ee at 
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seal iby on “Christianity and its Definitions” in The Rad- 
Natura ‘ebruary, 1870,—{n which, and in nn Essay on “The 
ne hae Chrlatianity," published in 1 the Annual 
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ideas of this discourse were stated and further elaborated. 
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another's burdens;” and that man, he says, is a 
Christian, though he be called or call himself infidel, 
‘whose life and ethics grow out of this central root of 
Christianity.” But when I look Into the liberal and 
enlightened interpretations of other religions, I find a 
similar definition of the genuine disciple there. The 
progressive Jews, of whom we have now many dls- 
tinguished and devoted representatives in thie coun- 
try, say that the essence of Judaism “‘conalets in 
truth, benevolence, and justice.“ Rabbi Wise writes 
thus: „Lore thy neighbor like thyself,’ ther 
with the golden rule of Confucius, Hillel, 2 Jp peta 
is contained and expounded in the Ten Command- 
ments, of which the understanding la the Intefpreter, 
consclence the expounder, and joys the eloquent 
pleader.” And again, The happiness of mankind 
depends on no creed and no book: it depends on the 
dominion of truth, which is the Redeemer and Savior, 
the Messiah and King of Glory.” Dr. Ellinger, editor 
of the Jewish Times, suys that “the true spirit of 
Judalem ls the religion of the universe,” and that it 
aims to make men “loyal only to truth,“ and disposed 
to act “for the common benefit of humanity at large. 
The definition of a genuine Jew, to be Seiwa, Fda 
these statements Ia that he ts one who accepts truth as 
the revelation of God, and lives to love and bless his 
fellow-men. A recent liberal interpreter of the Mo- 
hammedan faith says,—'Islam and Christianity both 
alm at the same results—the elevation of mankind.” 
One of the sects of Mobammedanism declares that 
Gdd is to be served only through love of Him, and 
that man is nearest to God when his soul ts wrapped 
In the devotions of Universal Love.” Says the writer 
I have siret uoted, address! himself to both 
Chriatians an ohammedans, “Why not then hence- 
forth 3 the words of the prophet of Arabla as the 
motto of Humanity :— to excel in good works; 
when ye shall return unto God, He will tell you as to 
thet in which have differed!” And his book 
shows that he will call that man a true Mohammedan 
who lives according to the broad, unsectarian spirit of 
this motto. A modern Buddhist, for several years a 
Minister of State in Siam, says,—‘'The holy religion 
of Buddha ls perfect justice springing from a man’s 
own meritorious ba erga which rewards the 
and punishes the eyil,” “Whoever endeavors to 
the Commandmenta [the five Buddhist command- 
ments are all ethical], and is charitable, and walks 
virtuously, must attain heaven.” This le hia defini- 
tion of what it in to be a follower of Buddha. Liber- 
ally cultivated Hindus, Confuctans, Parsees, may be 
found who will fire essentially the same description 
of what it is to be a genulne devotee of their respec- 
tive faiths; that lo, each of them defines his own faith 
by ite universal and not by its special elements. We 
have therefore this singular result,—that the ques- 
tions, “What le it to be a Christian?’ „(What js It to 
be a Jew?” “What is it to be a Mohammedan?” 
“What ts it to be a Buddhist?” etċ., receive from Ub- 
eral minds, that take these respective names, gubstan- 
tially the fame answer. There is a difference of 
words, but the words are defined as identical in mean- 


ing. 
Kom, such definition, while It is to be welcomed ss 
showing that dogmatism and bigotry and sectarian- 
lem are passing away, and that all the great faiths of 
the world are slowly converging to common grounds 
of fellowship, does not seem to me logical in — 
nor just in practice: not logical in theory, because It 
leaves out of view just that which bas given rise to 
the religious names to be defined, and makes the ac- 
tual distinction between them; and not juat in 
tice, because It assumes, or appears to do ao, that a 
uality of character and life, which ls the aim of all 
the t religions, and is really found to some extent 
In all, is the exclusive property of one, and may right- 
ly be appropriated by the name of that one. If the 
names really mean the same thing, and may iphuy 
be defined by the universal elements which e in- 
cludes, then why insist on the necessity of keeping so 
many different names? And if the names are \nsist- 
ed upon, then is there not some underlying special 
claim to authority made by those thus insisting, for 
thelr own religious name over that of others, though 
it be not confessed in thelr definition ? 

Once I was disposed, like Mr. Phillips and many 
other liberal minds of Christendom, to say that to be 
a Christian was simply to love God and man, and toex- 
hibit that love in character and life as Jesus did; that 
it was to stand In hie attitude of filial trust and obedi- 
ence to divine power, and of fraternal helpfulness to- 
wards humanity. As to the narrower theological 


meanings that are commonly given to the word in the 
Evangelical sects of Christendom, these I never ac- 
cepted. I could not believe that to be a Chriatian it 


was necessary to have faith in the atoning blood of 
Jesus, or to adopt any other of the peculiar Orthodox 
doctrines concerning him, or to pasa through any 
rocesa of so-called “conversion.” I did not sea, as 
do not to-day, that Jesus taught any of the theo- 
logical systems that have been popular! 1 accepted in 
the Christian Church; but it appeared to me, as it 
still does, that though he taught some things which 
my reason cannot accept, the t emphasis of his 
teaching was against a theological and ecclesiastical 
type of religion, and for a religion that should be em- 
inentiy moral, spiritual, practical. Hence it seemed 
to me that to bea Christian, or a follower of Christ, 
was to strive after these gracious, spiritual virtues 
which he possessed,—to have his disinterested esr- 
nestness and devotion, his gentleness, bis purity, his 
wer to rebuke iniquity, hia love and self-sacrifice; 

t was to live like him, to bear witness to the truth, 
and to go about doing good to one’s .fellow-men, 
And doubtless thera aré many calling themselves 
“Christian” to-day to whom thie definition suffices. 
But when I came to see that many Jews, and Buddb- 
ists, and Mohammedans, and those of other faiths, 
were saying that to be a true Jew, a true Buddblet, a 
true Mohammedan, and ao forth, was to have these 


same qualities of character, and that not a few among 
them were really exhibiting these qualities In their 
lives, I saw that there must be some defect in the 
logie which defined the word Christlan“ as synony- 
mous simply with these general qualities of Gne- 
toned spiritual character, and that I had really no 
just right to call these qualities exclusively by the 
name of the religion In which I bad chanced to be 
red. Therefore latterly I have dropped the use of 
the word Christian’ aa defining my religious posi- 
tion, Since I plant myself on the principles of nat- 
ural religion, and believe that they will auffice to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of religions history, and 
since I believe that Chrietianity, though considered 
in all its breadth and elasticity, the greatest and no- 
blest of all the religions, yet came In the natural or- 
der of historical development, and in the same way 
other religions have arisen, and since I Belleve 
that all the religions, though none is infalible, have 
given expression to valuable spiritual and moral 
ths, and all have their providential in 
the education of mankind, and since I believe that 
Jesns, though, take him all in all, he seems to me 
ponat of rellglous ers and prophets, and has 
eft an infiuence for righteousness that can never die 
out of the world, yet stands a natural man in the nat- 
ural line of humanity, one of a 1 of rare spir- 
itaal geniuses thet have appeared In various races 
and nations, inspired of that Universal Wisdom 
which, in all ages, entering Into holy souls, maketh 
them friends of God and prophets,""—since 1 believe 
these things, I cannot consistently assume a name 
which appears to me to accord to Jeaus an exceptional 
and unique posltlon in the world’s history as a special- 
ly commissioned revealer of religious truth, and to set 
apart the religion which dates itself from hia birth aa 
having u different authority from that of the other 
religions of the world. 

Of course there is one sense of the word in which 
we are all called Christlans, “ —all of us, at least, who 
have been born in the limits of Christendom and of 
Chriatian genealogy. All who are thus descended 
and born, no matter what thelr opinions or charac- 
ter, are counted in the census of the world aas Chris- 
tlans.“ But this is rather a civil than an ecclesiasti- 
cal or theological use of the word. In this sense ons 
who may himself ‘infidel,’ or ‘‘athelst,"’ fa reck- 
oned as a “Christian,” Much less is It s religions 
sense of the word,—for cases are known where men, 
taking credit to themselves for their lineage, have 
claimed, even with a blasphemous oath, and with a 
spirit that seemed to savor of anything but fraternal 
love, that they were “Christians,” and no such „vile 
stock” as Jews and Pagans! But such s claim to the 
word—the claim of mere genealogy—probably no 
church would recognize as valid unless something 
else should go with it. But from this fact of geneal- 
ogy there comes another sense of the word Chris- 
tian” which satisfies some liberal minds, They say 
that all the Je of Christendom, who have n 
born and bred under any kind of spiritual influences, 
have Imbibed something from Christianity—a spirit, 
a power, an educating bias and sway—which has even 
unconsciously hel to shape their characters, and 
entered into the very substance of their being. And 
on this ground, 8 they may belleve in the natural 
origin and growth of Christianity, they think they have 
a sufficient title to the “Christian” nume, s fact 
of aplritual inberitance I readily silt bat question 
the logic that drawa the inference as tothe name; and 
if this is our only title to the name, I do not think it 
is a right which we shall feel impelled very urgently 
te defend. The fact, however, that we here, as moat 
of the people of Europe and America, stand In direct 
spiritual connection with Christianity, and have 
drawn through its channels most of the spiritual 
food (though by no means ail the mental food) that 
has helped to build up our characters, is a fact not to 
be forgotten; and a fact which I certainly moat grate- 
fully remember, So long at least, and as often, as 
this Christmas season comes round, can we not for- 
get what the world owes and what we especially owe 
to the saintly and heroic life of him whose birth the 
festival commemorates; nor forget that the religion 
which bears bie name, netwithetinding all the cor- 
ruptions that have gathered about its history, and all 
the errors its sects have taught, and all the cruel per 
secutigns and théological bitterness that have attend- 
ed ita career, bas yet had the grand Ideal alm of that 
old legendary song, which sung Itself into the faith 
of the early Church, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
men,” 

But I like to remember, too, that this Christmas 
festival, which popularly ls belleved to celebrate 
only Christian truths and traditions, has elements 
which can be directly traced to other sources. The 
evergreens with which we deck our dwellings and the 
churches are a relic of a cuatom among the Druids of 
ancient Britain; the domestic Christmas tree h 
with gifts seems to have its roots in the soil of ancien 
German traditions; and many of the merry features 
of the featlval—probably the very date of it—have 
their ancestry ln the Saturnalia of pagan Rome, 80, 
although Jesus stands the central majestic figure In 
the celebration of the day, the celebration also shows 
how wide and deep run the roots of the religious be- 
lets and institutions in which we haye been bred 
and furnishes a beautiful testimony to the unity of 
religious development and the solidarity of reli 


faith. 

And now these various religiona of the world seem 
to have come to that point in their development, or 
are rapidly approaching it, when, in order to attain 
this Ideal aim of unity and peace, they are destined 
to shed their mutually conflicting an antagonistic 
claims, These in the past have had their use, but 
are now fast belng outgrown. The tendency of 
which I bave spoken, to define the religions by elr 
universal rather than by thelr apecial elemente, is er- 
idence that the several faiths are advancing towards 
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— genius is now satisfied, We cannot penetrate be. 


era of reconciliation, When such liberal minds 
aston from whom I have quoted shall come to see 
that under their different names they are including 
really,the same ideas and aiming at the same practi- 
eal good, they will not long suffer the names, which, 
are a reminder of differences no longer existing, to 
keep them apart. The names will drop off, as natu- 
rally as leaves are shed in autumn. Or if the name 
thal Unger, as sometimes we may see leaves linger- 
ing upon a tree even into spring, it is eure to be 
pushed off when the new 4) rini faith shall really 
come, The old elements of religion, which to many 
seem to be decaying, are as alive as they ever were. 
They are leaving old creeds and institutions, but they 
are silently entering Into new combinations for a pe- 
riod of fresh arorik and productiyenesa, But mesn- 
time, let those who are not yet ready to drop the 
name, those for whom the word “Christian is 20 
spiritually vital, or has such tender associations that 
ey cannot pert with it—let these put into the word 
all the — broad, sweet, unsectarian meanings 
that are possible. Let them put into it all the good 
ideas by which earnest-minded, true-hearted, and 
loving people of all faiths strive to live. Let those 
of other religious names do the same thing. And ere 
Jong the broad and Food meanings will burst the ves- 
sels that have been holding them, and the sweet in- 
cense will be wafted from church to church and from 
man to man, and by the freed common fragrance 
it will be discov: that the faiths so differently 
named are no longer strangers and enemies, but 
friends and brothers, 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES, 
“THE UNCONSCIOUS SIDE OF OUR LIFE.” 


BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 

The second lecture in the free religious course in 
Horticultural Hall was given yesterday afternoon by 
the Rey. Samuel Longfellow. He said that the pow- 
er of self-directed thought, self-controlled virtue, is 
one of the chief features which distinguish man 
from the lower avimals. That alone is felt to be a 
noble life which is self-trained to noble ends. Mr. 
Emerson Jong ago sounded our tocsin note when he 
said, “Trust yourself; every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.“ In the Bible we find the words, Trust 
your own soul.” “Every man must work out his 
own salvation.” There are thousands of influences 
which carry us beyond our own will. Besides the 
self-conscious, self-knowing, there is another element 
of our life which is unconscious, spontaneous, recep- 
tive, Such are our physical functions, and atill high- 
er is that of unconscious cerebratlon, such as thinkin 
in our sleep, or dreama, or the familiar experience o 
drowning persons, when all their past lives seem to 
flash through their minds in an instant, The idea of 
the lecturer was that the mind retaina not the dotails 
and single impressions, but only the resultant of 
tem; that it only retains what it has once used, In 
the somnambulistic state the brain carries on process- 
es nominally done only by force of the will, In com- 
postion we often lay aside the pen, and the brain 

lows on in uninterrupted thought. We could not by 
effort construct or compose the best things which flow 
out of our mind, There is a constant tendency for 
things to pass from the conscious to the unconscious 
State, und that which is repeatedly done by effort be- 
comes at last spontaneous, In any art a man la not a 
master until he has left behind the stage of definite 
volition for the stage of spontaneity. We forget 
rules we absorb them, The best pictures 
strike us as not being constructed, but as a growth 
from within. So atyle in writing must have 
ceased to be a definite recollection of rules. The 
teacher of elocution often strikes us as artificial In 
manner because he keepa his rules and methods in 
mind. This is not the result of art but the visibility 
of art. We hear of the art which conceals art, but art 
becomes concealed by 9 itself, and thus be- 
coming latent, There is one thing which Is as im- 
pocas as to get training; that is, to forget li, Rules 
va their uses, but they are the outgrowth of ex- 
perience, not its creator, as language came before 
grammar, reason before logic, or the star before as- 
tronomy. Before becoming useful a man’s learning 
must become assimilated in knowledge. All organic 
action appears to us more free than intended action. 
The speech of an orator is not el uent, and does not 
carry us with it until it has carried him with it. This 
it is which lifts mechanical work into artistie creation. 
Genius is but the happy organization which makes 
this recurrent and frequent. ere are few men so 
well born but that they must pass through the stage 
of self-discipline. Virtue does not become that ood- 
ness and holiness we love until the stage of discipline 
bas passed and virtue becomes organic and spontane- 
ous. Perhaps this may be the truth in regard to the 
8 w r relating to rege 
ey make it falsehood by inststing that there 
light but that which passes through church ank lien 


only ja the genuine article which ia created by their 
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society and community in which they live; nor by the 


i but by the whole realm of spirits. 
8 mysterious Influences whi 4 
touch ua from sources beyond our cognizione; = 
beyond all these must surely be the Supreme pir à 
Among the laws of unconsciousness there are we 
Without which our natures would not be healthfu 
and true, The first Is that unconaclousness shall re- 
main unconscious. If we try to watch these Overy, 
to discover their sources, they fail us and we nd — 
what we seek, And so we ought to allow the influ- 
ences of uuseen spirits, let them remain indefinite 
and unsought, because we otherwise lay ourselves 
open to all conditions of error and untruth, a 
law is that of temperance. If without the guard — 
ship of the conscious will we give ourselves up to im- 

lse we become the victima of caprice, fancy, mere 
eeling. No man has the right to give P self-control 
entirely, not even to the Divine will. e sometimes 
see a man completely dominated by another's will. 
This is the murder of a soul, Kings may abdicate 
their thrones, but no man has a right to abdicate his 
soul. He must always keep his sceptre within reach. 
We are not to give up our control even to the Su- 
preme Spirit. God Has not asked it, for he has given 
us self-conscious thought and self-controlling will. 
We are not mere receptacles but recipients of hia 
light. He asks not broken, crucified wills, but con- 
secrated wills, Selfishness, not self, must be extin- 
guished. Thus between two sets of forces does our 
life round on in Its dim and perilous way; perilous 
but not unguarded, All the burden of the misdoer 
lies not at the door of the conscious will. We must 
leave it for God to judge how far circumstances, 
birth, education, made him what he ie, We cannot 
descend into any hell of passion or disobedience but 
He is there in his retribution to warn us back to life. 
For in help sa In retribution—while we work out our 
own salvation by our own way—it is always God who 
is working in us. Advertiser, Jan, 12. 


“LOUIS AGASSIZ, TEACHER.” 


The will of Agassiz begins thus: “The last will 
and testament of Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, in the 
County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, teacher.” We should think the heart of 
every school-master and sehool- mistress in the land 
would bound at reading this simple announcement. 
The great naturalist, the peer of Aristotle, Linneus, 
Cuvier and Von Baer, calls himpelf, in the most sol- 
emn of all documents, "a teacher.“ There is, to us, 
something Inspiring in this r All tench- 
ers, whether they are professors in colleges or direc- 
tore in the commonest village schools, must be 
thrilled and invigorated by the statement that Agas- 
siz ls proud to enroll himself in their ranks. The 
good, grand, noble man, the apostle of pure science, 
the invest! r and discoverer, the person who was 

minently a scientific forze as well as & acientific 
intelligence, dies with the feeling that his occupation 
was that of a teacher.“ He, of course, leaves little 
or no preperty to his family; the noble woman, the 
bereaved wife, the constant companion of his Intellect 
as well as of his heart, she who followed him whith- 
ersoever he was led by the apirit of scientific research, 
is, we suppose, the executgx of little but his glory; 
but the will la sublime, because it records the fact 
that Louls Agassiz was un teacher.“ That was his 
ocaupation on earth. What it may be above, we do 
not pretend to know, One thing we know is this, 
that the simple preamble to hia will must kindle into 
a generous flame every soul A in tbe great 
cause of education, Louis Agassiz, teacher’! but 
what a teacher! We preserve wane memories of 
precious conversations with him on this questiou of 
teaching. He considered that teaching was a com- 
munication of life as well as of knowledge. A lad of 
ten years once contrived to get into the State House 
when Agassiz was urging the incontrovertible argu- 
ments for his “Museum.” We happened to jostle 
against the lad, as be wa» leaving the hall, and asked 
him, laughingly, his opinion of the perfotmance, 
„Well,“ he said, “I’ve n to many lectures, and 
have been tired to death, but Agassiz comes right up 
to my notion of the circus!" When we told Agassiz 
of this queer compliment, he was much pleased. He 
wanted to see the boy who had been so unconsciously 
appreciative of the spirit of his speech, He knew 
that he had magnetized graye and elder} men, and 
that what he asked for would be cheerfal y granted; 
but he desired to shake hands with the fad who 
thought he was as good as ‘a circus,” and sent out 
from his deep lungs great roars of laughter in wel- 
coming the testimony of hia juvenile admirer, 

It would be Idle to multiply instances of the thor- 
ough humanity and geniality of Agassiz. Everybody 
who knew him can tell hundreds of anecdotes illus- 
trative of his sympathy witb all forms of life, whether 
in the jelly-fish, the human child, the developing boy 
or girl, the mature man or woman, Still his convic- 
tion of the immateriality and personality of mind was 
something wonderful In so austere a naturalist, We 
happened once to please him by defining a jelly-fish 
as Orgunized water, “Now look at it through the 
nilcroscope,” he said. “But, Agassiz, the play of the 
organization is so wonderful that it seems to me that 
nothing but mind can account for It.“ “You are 
right,“ was his answer; “in some incomprehensible 
way, God 2 2 bas created these be ngs, and I 
cannot doubt of tlieir immortality any more than I 
doubt of my own.“ His fealty to the rights of ani- 
mals exceeded that of any great naturalist who ever 

nosiad him. Incompetent as we are to give bim 

a due rank among the great naturalists of the 
world, we think he excelled every naturalist who has 
gone before him in striking at the soul and individu- 
ality of all animals below man. It is impossible to 
2 in words the peenise feeling which Agassiz 

on this matter, Doubtless this large and genial 


yond the vail. 
What we can do, however, is to celebrate A 

as a teacher, and try to send a new glow into tha 
heart of every person engaged in the difficult art of 
teaching, ow hard la their work! The present 
generation ia brought up, as far as education is cop. 
cerned, on the most economical principles. No con. 
sideration whatever is pyn to the point of the wijl 
of Agassiz. When he proudly calls himself “a 
teacher,” he means that he ie a radiator of heat ni 
well as of ight A poet has well described the meth. 
od of instruction adopted by Agassiz:— 

“He was like the sun giving me life; 

Pouring into the caves of my 70 braln 

Knowlèuge from his bright tn na," 


— Boston Daily Globe. 


VINELAND LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
VINELAND, Jan, 6, 1874. 

The Vineland League met as usual in Plum Street 
Hall, the President in the chair, 

The minutes of last meeting were read and ap 
proved, The Secretary read a communication from 
the Boston Liberal League, and a tract published 
them entitled “An Appeal for Equal Taxation 
no Exemption.” Itis a valuable document, plainly 
setting forth the dan us tendencies towards 3 
moneyed ecclesiasticiam fostered by the present system 
of church exemption. 

Dr. Coonley reported a conversation held with one 
of the teachers in the Normal School at Trenton, re 
garding the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
which, while it showed a clinging to old habits, plain- 
ly indicated a desire for more light upon many im- 
portant topica. 

The committee in charge of the mass meeting re- 
ported progress, and proposed holding the adjourned 
meeting in Merchant's Hall on Tuesday evening next, 
Jan. 13. 

The Secretary then read the proposed Religious 
Freedom Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which was heartily endorsed by the 
League. Said amendment reads as followa:— 

ARTICLE 1. > 

Section 1.—Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of rellgion, or favoring any particu- 
lar form of religlon, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, ' 

Section 2.—No State shall make any law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or favoring any particu- 
lar form of religion, or prohibiting the free exercis 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people penceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. No religious test shall ever be required 
as a condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to mr 
office or public trust In any State; and no person shi 
ever In any State be deprived of any of his or her 
rights, privileges, or capacities, or be disqualified for 
the performance of any public or private duty or ren- 
dered Incompetent to give evidence in any court of 
law or equity, in consequenee of any opinions he or 
she may hold on the subject of religion. 

Section Con shall have power to enforce 
the provisions of the second section of this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

r. Edwards proposed to amend our By-Laws ro a 
to hold our meeting the first Tuesday In every month 
instead of the first and third as heretofore. 

Adjourned to meet on the first Tuesday in Februar 


next. Sun M. CLT rx, Sec. 
—Vineland (N. J.) Weekly, 
— ——1lä 
TAXING CHURCHES. 


A petition la In circulation for the abolition by the 
Legislature of the exemption of churches from taxi 
tion. The valuation of meeting-houses in the State 
of Massachusetts, which are now exempt from taxi- 
tion, was 522,862,677 in 1870, and is probably now 
not much less than $25,000,000. If ibis property 
were taxed, by the average rate of taxation, it would 
produce ma revenue of from &350,000 to $400,000 a 
year. Speaking in round numbers, we have a popu- 
ation of 1,500,000, and the meeting-houses will at- 
commodate 000,000, But while the adult population, 
off from sick beds, might be pretty nearly accommo- 
dated with seats in the sanctuary, It is a manifest fact 
that a great many people, who pay taxes and are in 
their right minds before the law, exercise the sover- 
eign right of not choosing to be so accommodated. 
Nevertheless, they have ta submit to an annval eub- 
sidy from the State to the churches of nearly 6400, 

. Again, people who prefer to go to church are 
not all served alike by the State, The occupant of d 
pew in the modest Adventist chapel is mulcted for 
the aplendors of the Church of the Unity or of the 
Memorial, without redresa. 

We admit all that can be said in favor of the 
churches. We admit that public peace, society, ai 
civilization depend on their maintenance, But we 
have discovered in America that the vitality of Chris- 
tlanity ia best fostered by making its burdens purely 
voluntary, and we have adopted the fundamental 
principle of relieving the State entirely from the care 
and cost of religious affairs. We do not doubt that 
the churcbes are annually worth to the State, in a 
purely economical sense, vustly more than the taxes 
amount to, from which they are exempted. But lt is 
nevertheless true that the burden of supporting them 
does not fall where it ought to, in the republican che- 
ory of government, and does not harmonize with our 
other practices. Every argument which can be 
brought to the support of(thelexemption of churches 


ee O 
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ually justifies the erection and main- 
grom ee all toe ating housed at the public ex- 
nes, and the complete union of Church and State. 
Of course, as far us the money goes, the loss of the 
annual subsidy to a special interest in the Common- 
wealth will not be entirely made up to that special In- 
terest when the same subsidy ia divided among the 
whole ulation. If it ware otherwise, there would 
be no Prustics to rectify, We do not disguise the 
fact that pew-tenanta will have to pay more in the 
church-tar than they will get back In the remission 
of taxation on their own property. And the more 
costly and splendid the cliurch, the greater will be the 
disproportion, The repeal, therefore, fayors the peo- 
arge as saint, Ml hp =v bed the bcp 
inst the richer. u e 1 
2 doubtful 


can. 
GREAT TAEATION AND NO EXEMPTION. 


“The Liberal League uf Boston“ have taken to 
“tract D Very many of the voters in 
Massachusetts besides ourvelyes have found recently 
in their post-office boxes a little tract with the above 
title, and some specious sophistry In support of it, 
which perhaps demands a passing notice, Some 
plausible reasona are given for subjecting all church 
and educational property to taxation; but at least two 
considerations of great moment are entirely omitted. 

1. That all this property is used for no pecuniary 

to opens They 2 Tomon? Tem- 

rtions of which are used for secular purposes, 
Rant pecunisry returns. Certainly, so far as It la 
secular, let it be taxed; but according to their own 
showing, such is now the fact, for when the attention 
of the assessors was called to this case, a portion of ita 
value corresponding to its uniary uses was as- 
sessed. Soit may and should be in all cases. But 
property which makes no claim or effort at pecuniary 
returns may certainly, with justice, be exempted from 
taxation. f 

2. A much stronger claim to exemption isin the 
fact, that this property is contributing, In other ways, 
a hundred fold more to the protection and welfare of 
the community than the regular taxation. For in- 
stance: the humane societies in New York, with 
chapels and other n worth a million or two, 
have searched out and gathered from the slums of the 
celty 100,000 wretched, vagrant children, who were or 
would have become thieves, drunkards, and harlots, 
lifted them up, and sent them out to respectable 
homes in the country, saving the city from the cost of 


supporting that great army in their criminal inatitu- 
tions, and end all the annoyance of their crimes. 
And yet this“ e” would tax those chapela and 

nt homes. at is about like taxing the pri 
cian for entering your house to saye the life of your 


child. So all church and educational property ls used 
to maintain the great fundamental principles of so- 
ciety. There is not a meeting-house or a achool- 
room which is not used to give such lessons as “Be 
honest,” “Be sober,” Work with your own hands,” 
Steal uo more," “Love one another,“ (Bear one an- 
other's burdens,” and so Is saving to the community 
a hundred fold more than would ba received by taxa- 
tion. If the League“ wish for society free from 
these exemptions and thelr fruits, they can find it In 
the Fiji Islands, or among the Mukwanagoes of 
Africa —Boston Daily News, of Jan. 12. 


“PUNCH” ON THE POTENTATES. 


PIUS TO WILLIAM. 


Your Majesty should be aware, 

For ‘tis a terrible affair, 

That Bismarck and his atheist crew 

Are making quite a tool of you, 

And struggling hard; by force of tricks, 

To N your Catholics. 

Sire, really you must mind your eye, 

Or down your throne comes, by-and-by, 

I speak the truth to great and small, 

Heretics, Catholics, and all; 

For all who've been baptized, you see, 

Belong, or more or less, to me. 

You'll come to grief, judicio meo, 

So, bless you much, dear William. 5 

10. 

VATICAN, Angust 7. 


WILLIAM TÒ PIUS, 


Your Holiness must haye been drugged, 
Or, say the least of it, humbugged. 

No minister of mine can go 

A step ahead, if I sey no. 

But, Holiness, your blessed priests, 
Joining with Communistic beasts, 
Have. lit fierce Are, and wildly fanned it; 
And dash my buttons if I stand it! 

How Christian clergymen can dare 

Such things, I neither know nor care; 
But since they choose to put me to lt, 
I'm to keep order—and T'U do it, 

The best course you can take's to frown, 
And bid your priests to knuckle down. 
As for be onging to a Pope, 

Im daly patea for soft acap, 

But only know one Mediator 

Between Le and my Creator. 
* But, notwi tanding credo, still I am, 
Your peaceful and devoted 


WILLIAM 
Bents, September 3, 
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DE. CARPENTER seems likely to become the next 
bogey of the theological world. 
he family of Carpenters Is well known as belong- 
Ing to the most conservative branch of the Unitarian 
denomination, in which two of them are preachers of 
the old-fashioned sort. He himself has long been 
supposed to hold the doctrines of that sect in their 
most moderate and innocent form, and it was, no 
doubt, on that account that the clergyman of Sion 
eee recently Invited him to read a paper before 
m, 


I may premise that Sion College is an Anglican and 
religious institution, wherein the bishops and clergy 
of London perlodically assemble, listen toa paper or 
lecture, and then discuss the same, There were, on 
this last occasion, about one hundred and fifty of the 
most eminent prelates and clergymen present, and 
also a sprinkling of acientlfic men—among them Tyn- 
dall, who is very often, like a certain personage in 
the Book of Job, present when the holy ones come 


together, 
nter took for his theme the of 


r. C 
Law,“ and his treatment of It gave rise to s sensa- 
tlon—I may almost say a scene of nearly a fearful 
character! It has been hushed ap here; no paper 
would dare to face the ecclesiastical scandal which 
would be caused by Its publication. Dr. Carpenter 
cast utterly aside the Duke of Argyll's accommoda- 
tion of the Reign of Law to theological exigencies 
and mainta!ned that Nature represented a kingdom o 
orderly evolution, which had never been invaded by 
anything arbitrary, preternatural, or supernatural ; 
and bis address ended by the emphatic declaration 
that all liturgies, litanips, collects and prayers that 
Were ever uttered never had influenced—never could 
influence—the course of this universe, nor mankind, 
nor a single individual in the slighteat degree. 

There was a terrible silence when the Doctor sat 
down. Presently there arose an eminent London 
clergyman, who sald that If he believed the declara- 
tion just made, Le would ascend bis pulpit to sn- 
nounce that the church would be forever closed from 
that hour. Then he sat down and another painful 
silence occurred. All eyes were turned upon the tall, 
thin Doctor, with his intellectual face, to see what ef- 
fect the remark would have on him. It had none; 
he belongs to the school of thinkers whose motto is, 
“Truth, whatever the consequences.” ‘Then one af- 
ter another the clergymen rose, and there was a burri- 
cane of stormy protests, The amount of them was, 
“This cannot be true, for it would close our prayer 
docks.“ Carpenter seemed to be unmoved even by 
this ment. But when the reat of the company 
had exhausted themselves, Prof. Tyndall arose, and 
with a slow and solemn yolce eaid ;— 

Jam speaking to men of education and men of 
learning; to men who have read history and observed 
the course of Nature; and I feel constrained to ask 
you, as gentlemen of culture, whether It ia really pos- 
alble that you can have any belief in the efficacy of 
prayer to affect this universes in the slightest degree P” 

is in Sion College! This to one hundred and 
fifty cle en who read prayers every day! Only 
one seemed to retain enough self-posseasion to falter 
out a motion for adjournment, which was adopted in 
mournful silence.—London Correspondence of 
nati Commercial. 
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Poetry. 


“LET US ALL BE UNBAPPY ON SUNDAY.” 
À LYRIO FOR SATURDAY MORT. 


Air:—" Wa bipeds, made up of fral elay," 
We zealots, made up of stiff clay, 

The sour-looking children of sorrow, 
While not over-jolly to-day, 

Resolve to bo wretched to-morrow. 
We oan't for s certainty tell 

‘What mirth may molest us on Monday; 
But, at least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unbappy on Sunday. 


That day, the calm season of reat, 
Bball come to us freezing and frigid; 
A gloom all our thoughts shall invest. 
Buch aa Calvin would call over-rigid. 
Witir sermons from morning til! night, 
We'll atrive to be decent and dreary; 
To preachers a praise and delight, 
Who ne'er think that sermons can weary. 


Al} tradeamen cry up thelr own wares; 
In thin they agree well together; 
The mason by stone and lime swears; 
The tanner ls always for leather; 
The smith stiil for iron would go; 
The schoolmaster atands up for teaching; 
And the parson would have you to know 
There's nothing on earth like bis preaching. 


The face of kind Nature is fair; 
But our system obscures Ita effulgence: 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air! 

But our rules don't allow tho indulgence. 
These gardens, their walks and green bowers, 
Might be free to the poor man for one day; 

But no, the glad plants and gay Gowers 
Mustn't bloom or smell sweetly on Sunday, 


What though a good precept we strain 
Tin hateful and hurtful we make it! 
‘What though, in thus pulling the rein, 
We may draw it so tight ay to break Itt 
Abroad we forbld folks to roam, 
For fear they get social or frisky; 
But of course they can sit still at bome, 
And got dismally drunk upon whiskey. 


Then, thongh we can’t certainly tell 
How mirth may molest us on Monday; 
At least, to begin the week well, 
Let us all be unlappy on Sunday. 


—Blackwood's Magaxins. 
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Inpex will 
BUNDAY LECTURES,—Tha Editors of TuE 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, It desired, within a con- 


venient distance of Boston. 
—— oe 


GLIMPSES, 


Mn. Porrxn's sermon in this week’s INDEX will 
be read with great Interest. Next week we shall pub- 
lish a sermon by Dr. Bartol, prompted by the same 
occurrence. 

Henky C. Bowen requests us to deny the report 
that the Independent has been sold. As we know 
nothing of the matter, we can simply give place to his 
own denial. 

THE TOTAL NuMBER of names appended to the 
‘Massachusetts Petition’ for the abolition of church- 
exemption from taxation, and returned to this Office, 
was 1,134 on Saturday last. The number appended 
to the “Congressional Petition” for the same measure 
was 1,210. 5 

Rereraine to the great INDEX petition of 35,000 
names presented by Mr. Sumner iir the Senate, the 
Savannah (Georgia) Advertiser anya: "We take pride 
in the fact that the South reste undisturbed by such 
folly. The date of the Constitution recognizes ‘our 
Lord,’ and there is no need for this agitation. But 
people at the North ao love excitement and notoriety 
that it is a Godsend for chem.“ 

SIGNATURES To THE Massachusetts Petition” 
have been received at this Office since last week as fol- 
jown: from Mr. W. C. Rust, Manchester, Mass., 71 
names; from Mr, William H. Fobes, Boston, 60; 
from Mr. H. Chapman, Dennis, 33; from Misa J. P. 
Titcomb, Boston, 12; from Mr. P. M. Wheeler, Bom- 
ton, 14; from Mr. Guilford White, Easton, 16; from 
Mr. S. R. Koehler, Boston Highlands, 22; from Mr. 
Eben Snow, Cambridge, 104. 

THe “CONGRESSIONAL Petrrion” for equitable 
taxation of church property has received the following 
lista of signatures since our last iesue: from Mrs, F, 
A. Jordan, Battle Creek, Mich., 118 names; from Mr, 
Eben Snow, Cambridge, Mass., 05; from Mr. William 
H. Fobes, Boston, 02; from Mr. H, Chapman, Den- 

nis, Mass., 84; from Mr. S. R. Koehler, Boston 
Highlands, 22; from Mr, P. M. Wheeler, Boston, 14; 
from Mr. L. H. Beal, Liabon Falls, Me., 86. 

THE INCIDENTAL remark we made last week that 
the custom of Annual State Election Sermons had 
been discontinued for several years in Massachusetts, 
but resumed this year, seems to be a mistake, al- 
though we made it on the authority of the Boston 
Globe, It is row sald that there has been no hiatus 
in the series of sermons, and that the only change 
consisted in holding the services last year at the State 
House instead of at achurch. So much for trusting 
to authority“! 

From THE Minneapolis (Minnesota) Daily Tribune, 
of Jan. 13, we clip this paragraph: "Messrs, L. K. 
Washburn, R. E, Grimshaw, and John Vander 
Horck are a committee to take the initiative steps 
necessary to the formation of a political league, the 
purpose of which {a to secure equitable taxation of all 
property excepting that held by the State or commu- 
nities for school purposes. In other words, the organ- 
ization proposes to use every honorable effort to se 
cure the taxation of all property now held by church- 
es and religious societies and corporations of every 
character, banded together and working for a partic- 
ular purpose. The maln effort of the League for the 
present will be directed towards securing the taxation 
of church property, and all who are favorable to this 
object will be invited to codperate with It” 

Sars THE Independent: “A student In one of the 
theological seminaries In this city, on hearing the 
name of Theodore Parker mentioned, inquired wheth- 
er he was the Parker who apoke at the meoting of the 
Alllance the other day. The story will not be be- 
leved; but it ls true.“ This incredible ignorance 


. does not surprise us, It illustrates the general desti- 


tution of information respecting the real facts 

ideas of radicalism which Sikes, every Nan 
person as characteristic of Orthodoxy, even as repre- 
sented by its ministers and its journals. Orthodox 
writers, 30 far as our observation goes, almost never 
comprehend what they so stoutly op and the 


ions with them, 
ef labor of radicals, In their discuss 

> to petal the innumerable and wild misstatements 
they fall into. It would be refreshing now and then 
to discuss actual issues on their real merits. 


Ir SHOULD BE BAX, in reference to Mr, amen 
London Letter” of this week, that the word Sab- 
bath” properly means a sacred or holy day in an ex- 

sed sanctity of It being 
ceptional sense, the suppo this | 
grounded on the Hebrew Decalogue; and that this 0 
the sense given to it in the “Demands of Liberalism. 
No demand Is there made for the abolition of any 
“day of rest’? which may be instituted by the people 
as a beneficial social custom or regulation. What 
liberals must protest against is all legislation based 
on the notion that Sunday ls holier than other days, 
or that its observance as a religious day is to be en- 
forced in any degree by law. The question of oe’ 
taining a public rest-day is not raised in the De- 
mands of Liberalism.” Personally, we agree with 
Mr. Voysey in thinking that such a reat-day in Indis- 
pensable to mankind; though we are not quite set- 
tled in opinion how far it should be austalned by 
legal enactment. If a man does not want to rest, we 
certainly would not interfere with his liberty to work 
or to play. 

Tue Bosro Daily News, in an article copied in 
another column, argues that church-property should 
not be taxed because it is of “no pecuniary benefit to 
the owners.” The same reasoning would exempt the 
estates of amateur farmers, who usually enjoy the 
luxury of fancy agriculture at a heavy expense, But 
the plea is not satisfactory, while so many business 
and professional men join the church avowedly for 
the purpose of securing the profita of increased cus- 
tom among the “faithful.” Another and much 
stronger“ reason urged by the News le the alleged 
fact thst churches contribute Indirectly to the general 
weal a ‘“‘hundred-fold more“ than their taxes would 
amount to. But on this jovial principle there would 
be no taxes. Does not every large factory contribute 
more to social proaperity by the numerous hands it 
employs, and the Increased business they bring to a 
town, than the amount of Its taxes? Where the lawa 
permit it, do not towns often tax themselves to give a 
bonus for the establishment of new mills and mann- 
factories within their own limits? Does not the erec- 
tion of fine buildings, and all improvements of real 
estate, raise the value of ali contiguous property? 
Doea not every addition to the capital of a city or town 
promote its prosperity? Let ns all go untaxed on the 
score of our general value to the community! Such 
cheerful doctrine as the News Inculcates would ex- 
empt everything and everybody. Very well: Jet us 
all be exempt, or all pay our equitable share towards 
defraying the expenses of the protection we enjoy. 


OPPOSITION TO THE taxation of church property 
begina to take definite form and expression. We 
commend the following to the penitent reflections of 
the Independent, which some time back accused us of 
„Jesultism“ for praising a particular Baptist minister 
who afiyocated this reform, when, forsooth, the whole 
Christian commanity was burning with disinterested 
zeal to be taxed! Why have not all churches, then, 
been taxed from the beginning? Who exempted 
them? Were the “infidels” 30 willing to support 
Christianity at thelr own expense as to force the re- 
luctant churches to accept tho charity? Did they 
inaist on belng allowed the honor of stepping into the 
horees' harness, and dragging the blushing churches 
in a barouche? What nonsense! We assert that 
church-exemption obtains because the churchea 
themselves exacted and still exact this tribute, ac- 
cording to their traditional policy of “spoiling the 
Egyptians” in every possible way; and we challenge 
the Independent to show any other reason for it, 


But this ia the paragraph we refer to, clipped from a, |’ 


Boston paper: 


“An amendment being proposed to the Constitu- 
tion of New Jersey whereby ali church 3 
becomo liable to taxation, the Baptists of the State 
have pm in circulation a petition against it, on the 
several grounds: First, that church edifices are erect- 
ed by voluntary contributions for religious purpose 
and, yielding no . tax in the case would be a 
repressive taxation of nevolence; second, the ex- 
emption ls not unjust because churches enhance the 
value of property in a community, increase the public 
revenues, and promote good morals; third, the na- 


tion being in a general sense a Christlan 
should not burden the offeri dian henge. 
lence; fourth, the purity ms epee ee 


publican — of government d 
and morala of t. e people, and ‘to embarrass the eff 
S to promote the cause of religion and a 
ten education, by compelling them to pay taxes 
on the moneya contributed for those 7 would 


be to strike a heavy bl 
guard of free institutions’ © the only possible safe- 
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How petty and narrow fa the thought which moet 
men have of science! It stands as a convenient term 
under which to huddle together a confused mass of oh- 
servations and technicalities and unintelligible formn- 
le,—a disorderly heap of facta, theorles, discoveries, 
calculations, classifications, generalizations, —a rudi 
indigeataque moles in whose chaotic waste It never de- 
curs to them to suspect lle the unmarshalled elements 
of a cosmos yet to be, To some of them science isa 
wild and terrible beast, threatening to burst out of 
the cage In which religion has imprisoned {t, and to 
eat them all alive; to others it ts the “big brother 
round the corner’ who is suddenly to appear ang 
thrash the bullying “‘priestcraft” they are unable to 
manage single-handed; to others still It seems to be 
new Mother Goose, whose sole business It is to donr- 
Ish her broomstick and “sweep the cobwebs from the 
aky.” In one way and another, men cherish the 
most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions of what 
science and its functions are. All parties are ambi- 
tious to hitch her to the wagon of their own conceit, 
and so drive Pegasus to market. But Pegasus was 
not born to haul potatoes or give fools a ride, 

To the few who are fitted by nature or education 
to comprehend the new era upon which the world is 
now entering, sclence Is the wonderful mind of man 
aspiring to know the whole truth of things, and fol- 
lowing the clew of its own Inherent law in the uni- 
versal interpretation of all that ls, On the one hand, 
it cannot be impressed into the service of any inter- 
ests, whether of individuals or parties; it cannot be 
degraded into cherishing any concern for conse- 
quences; it cannot be swerved from its one pure pur- 
pose of discovering what is real in a maze of sem- 
blances. On the other hand, It cannot be seduced 
into allegiance to any law but that of thought; it 
cannot be beguiled into submission to any authority 
but that of reason; it cannot be harnessed into the 
traces of any creed, prejudice, or preconception, In 
a word, science le simply pursuit of the truth in the 
spirit of truth; and her sphere includes everything of 
which it can be asked Is it true or false?” 

One caution here. Do not confound science Itself 
with the set of opinions held at any particular time 
by any particular get of scientific men. A century or 
two ago, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, and others, represented science to the world; 
but their teachings were not science, except so far as 
they have been found to be absolutely true. Their 
errors were their own; their discoveries were man- 
kind’s for all time, So also to-day. The great sci- 
entific lights of this age represent science, undoubi- 
edly; but the future will sift out their errors from 
their truths, retalning the latter only as science in- 
deed. This plain distinction, so elementary when 
stated, is habitually overlooked; and It exposes the 
foolishness of much fashionable twaddle on the sub- 
ject. To talk of “authority in science” and ‘author 
{ty in religion” in the same, or even In a similar, 
sense, nauseates every mind which can distinguish 
between “a hawk and a hand-saw.’’ 

It is true enough that the “tendency of science in 
the present day,” If confounded with the tendency of 
many distinguished men of science whose star is now 
In the zenith, ls in the direction of materialism. 
This is natural enough, nay, necessary, so long as the 
chief attention of sclence is given to the physical 
sciences; and it must be so given, until these are far 
more thoroughly matured than they are to-day, But 
what will be the “tendency of science” when sociol- 
ogy, psychology, ethics, and metaphysics (by which 
we mean simply the science of the abstract relations 
and conditions of all being) shall have proportionally 
developed, it is the sheerest presumption to dogma- 
tize about, We believe its tendency will be, not in » 
materialistic, but in à monistic direction; and this 
bellef ia based on no intentional or emotional reasons, 
but rather on reasons which (rightly or wrongly) we 
have drawn from the very nature of science itself. 
The science which is to bring out Jaminously the 
unity of Nature cannot, In our opinion, be one-sided 
or partial in the treatment of facta which are too 
recondite, too far removed from the feld of her at 
tained discoveries, to be brought as yet fairly within 
reach of her methods, But science is not yet in her 
teens; her career is ecarcely begun; and he who pro- 
nounces over-confidently on her future development 
evinces the profundity of his own ignorance, Enough 
for us that the old deductive method of starting from 
God to explain the universe, instead of reverently in- 
terrogating the universe to learn what it has to teach 
about God, ls passing away with the scholastic theol- 
ogy It gave birth to; and while others are trembling 
at the approach of science, aa if it were an audacious 


Q 


Phaethon burning up the world with the rays of á 
knowledge too Intense, we hall It as the Apollo whose 
chariot shall give light, warmth, and glory to the 
future of our race. f 
— —— —— 
THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE WOMAN 
MOVEMENT. 


„A. W. S.“ closes a notice of Miss Jennie Collins 
and her Boffin's Bower’ with these words: They 
are evidently doing a greater service in securing wo- 
man’s right to labor, and to have a career, than any 
more theoretical enterprise looking to the same end.“ 

This stricture on those who are laboring, in perfect 
harmony with all judicioua practical movements, to 
diffuse ideas in regard to woman's employment, 
seems quite out of place In a journal which lays such 
atrees on the importance of disseminating intellectu- 
al trath as THE INDEX, A. W, S.“ seems to have 
contempt for theory only when it relates to women. 

All the false difficulties In adjusting woman's re'a- 
tion to labor (I say false because I acknowledge that 
there are also real ones) grow out of the prevalent 
jdea that it is unbecoming a woman to support her- 
self or work for money, and that she forfeits the title 
of “lady” in dolng 80. However much Miss Collina 
or any other person may do towards securing work 
for individuals, le it not a help to them to destroy 
this false theory, and must not all successful enter- 
prises be ballt on trus theories? ED d. 


[I feel quite sure that Mr. Stevens intended no dls- 
paragement to the labors of those who are toiling to 
disseminate true theories on the “woman moye- 
ment,” but only wished to emphasize the importance 
of practical exertions to carry them out. He is not 
one to undervalue the thinkers work in any degree, 
and would greatly regret, Iam confident, any miaun- 
derstanding of his real purpose in the sentence quot- 
ed, which, like all such brief “Notes,” simply touched 
one aspect of the subject. In his absence, Mrs. 
Cheney and he will excuse me for speaking for him, 
I hope; for Tum INDEX ought to have, and does 
have, equal sympathy for true theory and faithful 
work.—PF, E. A.] 


MANLINESS, ' 


The importance of the work which Free Religion 
aims to accomplish is perpetually suggested, and in 
aspects little thought of. The sectarian spirit, 
whether on a large scale or on a small, as belonging 
to the professors of a religion like the Christian, or 
to the members of an insignificant sect, creates a pub- 
lic opinion so strong as fairly to override individual 
character, and dictate terms to conscience. The 
average man ia not supposed able to rise above it, is 
held excusable in meannesses that would be sharply 
rebuked if tried by rules of ordinary morality, and ie 
commended for qualities that à self-respecting soul 
blushes to hear praised. As the politiclan contents 
himself with the virtue which satisfies the party, 
counting everything beyond it to be grandeur, even 
though decency would be too high a name for it, so 
the sectarian, denominationalist, disciple, church- 
man, reckons his narrow fidelity to be righteousness, 
and plomes himself on his scrimp goodness, though 
to candid eyes it look as littie like goodness as a tal- 
low dip looks like a star. The subject suggests a long 
sermon; itis not our purpose to write even a short 
one. The thought comes up in connection with one 
or two mortifying Instances of eulogy on conduct so 
exceedingly common-place as to merit not even the 
faintest commendation. 

A religious paper of the West, rigorously orthodox, 
prints an insulting misstatement about an unorthodox 
preacher, printa It without asking whether it be true 
or no, without expressing misgiving in regard to ita 
correctness, or s hope that it may be Incorrect, In- 
fera the truth of it from certaln loose words ina paper 
notorions for the unscrupulous manner in which it 
deals with opinions and characters. The editor, no 
doubt, felt perfectly justified in inserting the para- 
Graph; his sectarian conscience not only administered 
no rebuke for the slander, but, more likely, vigorously 
applauded the deed, as done in the cause of Chriat, 
On belng gently reminded of his fault, and courteous- 
ly put in the way of seeing It In Its true light, he pens 
half a dozen words of regret for the paragraph, dis- 
claims all personal responsibility for it, taking to him- 
e no blame, and puts into his retraction the smallest 
possible amount of feeling; which would seem to Im- 
Ply that he was not a person of sensitive honor, Yet 
m fixed Is the sectarian standard of morality, 50 nar- 
row tha denominational conscience, so base the pdi- 
torial ethics, bad enough in the secular press, but far 
Worse In the “religious,” that this grudging admission 
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of error, this meagre acknowledgment of fallibllity, 
this reluctant disavowal of a statement made, Is char- 
acterized as a frank, manly, high-minded confession, 
altogether worthy of an honorable man; an Instance 
of magnanimity too seldom practised, and warmly re- 
commended to the editorial fraternity! Outside of 
the sect, no clear mind would hesitate to say that 
manliness required s good deal more, that manliness 
was scarcely interested at all In what was actually 
done. Unless Free Religion falls very far short of ita 
humbleat professions, it will set a standard of manli- 
ness, editorial and otherwise, that will reflect a 
scorching rebuke on conduct at fret so disreputable, 
at last so half-hearted, 

Another example: a gentleman is praised for his 
manliness in withdrawing openly from an association 
to which he feels that he does not belong; where he 
has no place, or duty; from which he derives nothing 
and to which he gives nothing; by which he, to hie 
own thought, la made to stand in false relations be- 
fore the community. Nelther his staying nor his 
withdrawing can be supposed to concern vitally either 
himself or others. Where, then, was the manliness 
of hia course? It was taken simply because, to him, 
it was sincere, But is sincerity, in a Christian com- 
munity, so unusual a quality that the most humdrum 
exhibition of It is enough to make a man a hero? 
Manliness is assertion of manhood in face of Induce- 
ments to betray it. Where were the inducements? 
Was it cowardice that moved his friend “W. J, P,” 
to decline to relieve the same Association of his pres- 
ence? Perhaps it required more courage to remain 
than to depart. Does one sacrifice so much In leay- 
Ing a sect, or gain so much by staying in it? It 
seems to be thought so. When false relations are 
habitual, trae ones are exceptional, and the excep- 
tional is associated with the Independent, the brave, 
the magnanimous, Such a state of things is morti- 
fying; but it is not likely to cease, so long as human- 
ity is identified with cliques, 0. B. F. 


LONDON LETTER. 


To TRE EDITOR or THe INDEX: 

Sir,—I hope it will not be misunderstood to imply 
a division In our camp, if I make a few independent 
remarks on the seventh clause of The Demands of 
Liberalism,” 

“We demand that all laws directly or indirectly 
enforcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
shall be repealed.” 

Now there are two words in this clause which need 
definition, "observance and Sabbath.“ By the 
term Sabbath, I understand a day of reat from ordi- 
nary Jaborsa—manufacture, commerce and toil inci- 
dental thereto. By the term “observance,” I under- 
stand in this clause a regular and more or less strict 
abstinence from ordinary Jabor on the Sunday. This 
and no more. Abetinence from labor, but not absti- 
nence from play and pleasure. 

I write in ignorance of the Sabbath laws which are 
in force in America; for aught I know they may be 
as moderate and elastic as they are in London, or as 
severe and rigid as they are in Edinburgh. But this 
need not prevent my speaking in general terme of 
the principle which seems to me the one we should 
adopt in reference to legislation on the subject. Let 
me say at once that I am no Sabbatarian,“ in the 
accepted sense of that term. Ido not regard the In- 
stitution of the day of rest” as In any sense divine, 
or as more than a provision made by the good sense 
and kind-heartedness of man for the benefit of his 
rece, 

Short of annoying my neighbors by reckless diare- 
gard of their religious feelings, there ls nothing which 
I do on the week-day which I would not do likewise 
on the Sunday, For example, I do not dig in my 


garden on Sunday, though I should enjoy doing 30 


because I think my neighbors would be distressed by 
it; but I read my newspaper, enjoy operatic music, 
and. play my game at cards with extra relish, becanse 
these things give me reat. 

My children, from infancy, haye had carte blanche 
to amuse themselyes, and their best toys were always 
kept for Sunday; only the rule is in summer time, 
when they play in the garden, they must not be so 
loud and boisterous for fear of disturbing their neigh- 
bors’ repose or devotions. 

Then as to Sunday trading,—I fear I am a great 
heretic In that also. I am Indignant at the ralds 
made by the “unco gald” against poor costermongers 
and petty shop-keepers, whose only or chief means of 
livelihood is their Sunday trade in various small 
goods which are easy of traffic. 

Years ago, I went on Sunday evening to a newspa- 
per shop to buy a Bradshaw on a pressing emergency. 


I respectfully asked the good woman who served me 
why they kept the shop open on Sundays. She re- 
plied, “We hardly take a shilling all the week, but 
on Sundays we earn quite enongh to live; and me 
and my husband havin’ a family, we can’t get on 
without it.“ She was much delighted when she 
heard from my clerical lips that I thought they were 
quite right, and that, even if the clergy were angry, 
God In heaven wouldn't blame them one bit. 

I have thought It necessary to preface my remarks 
thus, that your readers may know what manner of 
man it is who ventures to defend the existence of 
Sabbath laws In the columns of Taz INDEX. 

I do not treat it as a religious question at all; L 
only treat it as a social one. 

My opinion is that some kind of Fourth Command- 
ment is quite as necessary now aa in the days’to which 
Jewish tradition assigns its origin. It was aclever 
saying of Punch that “s tyrant is only a slave turned 
inside out;“ and if the story of Israel'a servitude in 
Egypt be true, depend npon it, the freed Israelites 
were all too ready to become tyrants, and to purse 
the passion for gain common tó humanity. 

But I much doubt whether Israel, in his worst days 
of hunger and thirst after “filthy lucre,” could be 
worse than many Gentiles in England and in Argeri- 
ca. The love for money manifesta itself by signs too 
indecent to be ignored, and there can be no doubt 
that the abolition of Sabbath laws would be immedi- 
ately followed by the enforcement of perpetual labor, 
All persons in a position of dependence would be at 
the mercy of covetous employers, and In most cases 
they would lose the one day's reat which is now ge- 
cured to them by law. 

Rather than such a calamity should fall on the de- 
fenceless, I would forego my own personal liberty as 
regards the Sunday, and would deliberately prefer the 
odlous restrictions of the Scotch Sabbath. ` 

And thia brings me to say that, instead of having 
fewer legal holidays, we sadly want more, Our days 
of rest, alas! are sadly too few,—our days of toll too 
many and cruelly too long. New diseases and de 
rangements of stomach, nerve, and brain are spring- 
ing up out of this turbid life of anxiety and excessive 
toil, and what posterity will say to us when they find 
how we have quickened thelr pace, I leave our guilty 
consciences to foretell, 

We want more Sundays, and not fewer; we want 
also still greater Interference with corporations on 
the part of our Governments, and not for them to 
wash their hands of the cause of the poor, and say, 
Am I my brother's keeper?” 

Leaye railway boards to themselves, and the first 
thing they do is to rob their servants of twenty-six 
Sundays in the year—half their wonted rest! I would 
have laws by which such robbery would be made im- 
possible. No contract should be permitted which did 
not provide at least one day in seven for the repose 
and recreation of the laborer. 

I write insome bitterness, because week after week, 
month after month, I never know what it is to rest 
for a whole day. I get my sleep at night, and anatch 
half hours of comparative leisure and stillness 
through each day, as I can and when Jean. But thie 
is not like u real and regular holiday, which makes s 
new man of one and enables one to work without de- 
spair, because you know you are working up to a 
break, and the straln will soon cease, 

Tf an act of Parllament would make it a misde- 
meanor forme to mies my weekly rest, to go on as I 
do the year round, I would bless the “paternal Goy- 
ernment” that would thus restrict my liberty to com- 
mit lingering sulcide, Iam very truly yours, 

CHARLES Vorser, 

Campen House, Dulwich, 8. E., Dec. 31, 1873. 

P. S.—I hope it is clearly understood that it is 
quite Immaterial on what day of the week reat is to be 
insured, so long as each person gets at least one day 
in seven. For general purposes the appointment of 
the same day for the large majority is an obvious 
convenience. 

— —————ů—ůĩ˙rĩů—ůkU —-—-—¼] 
A GREAT CHUBCH-GERAB, 


The Old South Church, of Boston, Is supposed to 
be worth half a million of dollars, having a large 
amount of real estate very valuable for business pur- 
poses. When the great Boston fire occurred more 
than a year ago, the United States Government, 
throngh Postmaster Burt, declared that the Old 
South Church was “tho only place they can go to“ 
for a Post-office. The proprietors, who had been en- 
joying an Income of $44,000 a year, petitioned the 
Massachusetts Legislature for leave to lease the 
church to the Government for $46,000 a year for two 
years, Thia request, despite loud protests from many 
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ra, was granted, and the old building is now 
. by — Post-office. The proprietors ne 
petition the Legislature for leave to sell the ch 

at it will bring. 
pth what ls the real justice of thla demand ? Mr 
J. P, Quincy, in Old and New, well exposes its true 
nature. A great many years ago, the land now occu- 
pled by the Old South Church was donated by Mad- 
ame Norton for use as the alte of a house of relig- 
ious worship. For this reason slone the property has 
been exempted from all taxation; and by the general 
growth of the city it is now worth many times its 
original value. Even Jf it were just to exempt from 
all taxation the original value of the land, what right 
haye the proprietors to claim, for their own purposes, 
tax-cxemption for the vast increase of thia value? 
Mr. Quincy proposes that all the taxes from the be- 
ginning, principal and interest, on this increased 
value, should be paid over to the State, before the 
proprietors should be allowed to get off with the resi- 
due. Why not? The increase of value results from 
the business growth of the city at large, for which 
taxes have been paid by those who secured it, while 
the Old South Church has paid nothing on ity own 
rapidly-growing property, but has made the rest of 
the community pay everything in its own stead, 
Even if this were justitiable so long as the property 
was used for the purposes for which it was originally 
donated, it is plaluly unjustifiable, now that the per- 
sons who happen at present to be “proprietors” of the 
church propose to sell it for their own advantage. 
They ought not to be allowed to go off with the plun- 
der of the community, but rather should be obliged 
to disgurge it for the public benefit, The church- 
grab ls no better in principle than the salary-grab. 
The latter has been rebuked aud in a measure reċti- 
fied by an indignant people; the former ought to 
have the same sentence pronounced upon it. Haye 
the people sufficient intelligence aud determination to 
insist on their own rights in the matter, or are they 
ao inured to being fleeced by the Church that they are 
unable to apply a familiar principle to the new case? 
We hope that justice will not only be discerned by the 
few, but done by the many. 


Zi iterary Hlotices. | 


THE OLD Farra AND Tae New: A Confession by 
— 1 Strauss. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1 


This latest work of the celebrated author of the Life 
of Jesus is calculated to excite, and has excited, great 
opposition in * We have not, however, yet 
seen any proper review of it in this country, and dò 
not now Intend to attempt one; but merely to Idi- 
cate one or two of the ideas contained in it, and the 
impression produced thereby. 

he first three chapters occupy the chief part of 
the book, and are written to auswer his own ques- 
tlons which head them respectively, namely: “Are 
we atil! Christians?“ “Have we a religion? “What 
is our conception of the universe 9” 

He states that in using the word “we,” he means 
to cover those who agree with him. 

It is not intended, sa was gaiil above, to give a full 
criticism of his treatment and solution of Liese ques- 
tions; but It may be stated that he touches and die 
solves, one after another, the beliefs in Christ, God, 
aud 8 In 30 doing, he frequently refers 
to und quotes Kaht, Schopenhauer (whose morose 
pessimism seems very distasteful to hin), Hegel, and 
other German writers, and also Darwin, whose ideas 
he explains at some length, From all of these he 
draws evidence against spirituality or dunliem, as he 
calls Christianity, and In favor of materialiam, or a 
view of the universe or cosmos as self-cx istent, 

We are a to agree with much that he says 
about Christianity and its want of a reasonable foun- 
dation, or even of a raison d'atre, though it would 
seem that more credit might be accorded to the senti- 
ment of love, as taught by Jesus and some of his fol- 
lowers, aud its effect on the civilization of Christen- 

om. 

W- venture to ask, however, whether anything is 
gained by gen God and 2 J It 
seems, perhaps, more logical to adhere closely to our 
positive knowledge, ao to speak, and, as we can be 
cognizant only of phenomena and matter, to Say that 
matter is the cause and end of everything, and call 
the universe the Great All. Is it not, however, just 
as er to conceive of a self-existent God, manifesting 
himself in creation, as of self-existent or ever-existent 
Matter ondowed with properties which result in the 
universe? After all, is It not as much an affair of 
language or words ss anything else? Dr, Strauss 
does not, 80 far as we can see, attempt to account for 
his existent matter; others do attempt to account for 
it by a preéxiatent God, Who, 80 far as we are con- 
cerned, manifests himself, or ls known to us, through 
1 oats the anar therefore, tht words God“ 

are almost synonymo: 
pratar to 2 one of — eee 
says at the end of his volume that, If one i 
‘satlefied with his part in the untverse here Aad ly 
and content to be virtuous for the sake of virtue and 
right, he cannot explain his ideas to such an one, and 
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titles contin- 
God, that our existence as conscloua en 
ues Indefinitel after what we Soo bene Lagoa einen 

He argues that w 
of a oul or apirit apart from the NN 3 
brain, which constitute the mind; — te ana bance 
i 3 oe i * 7 — spirit, is a product of 
that wha ca ' 5 
the brain, which ie matter, and therefore, whos tin 
material part dles, there is no evidence t ta ea i — 
continues. This may be so; but if the theo re 
conservation of force is true (and It la the explana! 
of his view of the universa), causing a constant — 
ment and ch throughout the Whole, and im 3 
ing In the ultimate destruction of the part of it tha 
we nowsee and know, and its reconstruction in 1 
form, why may not the force represented by — 
change of brain-matter into thought, or mind, remain 
In that or some analogous form or condition in the 
unlverse for an Indefinite time, gradually developing 
and Improving, or, as Christians expresa It, perfecting 
itself, until In the great future the universe, the cos- 
mos, shall be chiefly or wholly represented by what 
we now call spirit, zoul, or mind,—a something Im- 
palpable to us now, but then, perhaps, as real to us 
as ia matter in our present condition 

May not this. perhaps, be a part of the idea con- 
tained in the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, which, 

Max Miller maintains, means absorption into Buddha 
or Deity, that is, annihilation; while Samuel John- 
son, in his Oriental Religions, endeavors to show on 
the contrary that it means immortality, in which 
opinion he is sustained by the author of The Modern 
uddhint ? 

But we prefer to retain God also, looking upon the 
tiniverse aa his emanation and manifestation of him- 
self; and we should still conceive the individual apir- 
its or souls as destined, after their appearance here in 
the highest earthly development of which matter is 
capable, to pass into what is called the other world,— 
that is, some other phase or portion of the cosmos,— 
and there continue the process of evolution, that is, 
God; and, God being infinite and we finite, that proc- 
ess of evolution and perfection must be indefinite or 
infinite In duration, making us Immortal. 

The fourth and last chapter of the book, entitled 
“How do we order our lives?“ la largel oceupled 
with the author's views of politics and political econ- 
omy; in which his aristocratic feelings and tenden- 
cies, although he proclaims himself a simple mid- 
die-class citizen, seem to bias his judgment, and 
make him appear unjust to the democratic aspira- 
tions of the so-called aing Rea as his strong 
German nationality prejudices him against the French, 
and both tend rather to lower him from the philo- 
sophie heights which he so naturally occupies in the 
earlier chapters. 

In an appendix, we get his ideas upon poetry and 
music, in « loving and appreciative criticiam or re- 
view of the chief works of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller; and of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven. The beautiful dramatic poem by Lessing, Na- 
than the Wire, he regards as holding much the same 
place in relation to the belief of himself (Strauss) and 
his followers that the Scriptures do to Christian, 
Buddhist, and Mohammedan believers: and, although 
he holds that the three poets, as well as the last three 
of the musiciana named above, are very nearly on à 
— one with another, yet he seems to have a special 
unilness for Lessing In the one case, and Mozart in 
the other, as more abounding In beauty and loveli- 
ness, 

The general tone of the book, excepting the appen- 
dix, we found rather oppressive, as it left the impres- 
sion that the author considers It à matter of consider- 
able indifference whether one holds any hellef or not; 
while we cannot but think that man requires a belief 
in something, the dreariness of absolute scepticism 
being so depressing as to unfit him for properly ex- 
erting himself toward the fulfilment of his duties and 
destiny. J. A. H. 

—u— — —— — 

WIE TRE States of the Union have been remiss 
in thelr aystems of prison discipline, the warden of 
the Utah penitentiary has adopted methods of classi- 
fying and treating prisoners which are hi hly eredi- 
table to his intel) gence and humanity, e divides 
the convicts into three classes—firat, old offen rs; 
second, those who have committed crimes while in“ 
toxicated or under the influence of sudden pansion; 
third, youths who are not yet hardened, While the 
first are regarded aa almost hopeless, they are treated 
with all the kindness that le possible with a due con- 
sideration of their case. The second and third class- 
es are, however, the object of the warden's especial 
philanthropy. He is authorized to hire the prisoners 
out to contractors, and extends this practice to the 
second class when they show signs o reform, while 
the young prisoners are placed, as far as possible, with 
persona who feel a genuine desire to do them good. 

be fruits of this aystem have been highly gratifying; 
only four per cent. of the prisoners have proved ut- 
terly unworthy of confidence, the remainder turning 
out well. Although nothing definite is known of the 
other forty-eleht per cent., yet enough has bean 
proved to render the method of the Utah warden 
worthy of attention by all interested in the important 
subject of prison dlscipline.— Boston Globe. 
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PAITH—-ENOWLEDGE, 


FRIEND ABBOT:— 
In your fine but too brief critical notice of Dr. Bar- 
tol's new and doubtless very significant book, The 
Faith (I have not yet, I am sorry to Bay, 
reached the reading of It), you make one statement 
chat I am quite unable to understand. You say; “I 
aver in all earnestness—the proof of the deepest In- 
aight in these days is the perception (‘intuition,' if 
ou please) that the age of faith has gone, the ago of 
tnowiadge come,” &c, 

Do you mean to affirm (I cannot think you do) that 
knowledge does or can supplant faith,—ualng the 
term faith in Its broad sense? Without faith, trust, 
in some things we do not eee and cannot experimen- 
tally know, I see not how we should ever attain 
knowledge at all. We must assume the trustworthi- 
nesa of our faculties, must postulate that they 
truly, that impression corresponds to fact, or how 
should we ever make the passage to objective reality? 

But, thla aside, does it not remain true that there lu 
always a Transcendent, a Higher and a More, overarch- 
ing and including as well as pervading and Inspiring 
all that we sce; and that knowledge, by no possible 
stretch of ita attainment, can go so far as to take this 


away? 

Within seen is unseen, within form substance, be- 
neath manifestation life, beyond finite infinite. This, 
1 take it, is the realm we lny hold of through faith 
alone,—a realm, while transcendent, yet very real, 
To its apprehension the sensuous organs have no 
adaptedness; we are here beyond the reach of their 
sounding, On it religion is grounded; in its just 
interpretation and practical application to vos 
lies all the domain of worship aud the exalted thought 


* and life. 


Knowledge ia indeed to be welcomed, for it has a 
very important function to perform In the growth and 

rfectlon of humanity; and religion may well bid it 
Godsend In its best endeavors. I have no fear that 
“adoration” shall die out in Its light. Until knowl- 
edge shall have gone so far that there shall be no 
farther, and seen so deeply within that there shall be 
no inner, adoration wil) still have Its realm which it 
will hold good against the world. 

If you deem otherwise,—deem (as your paragraph 
seems to Indicate) that knowledge ia to supersede 
faith,—will you please explain how the change Is to 
be brought about, and tell us how faith is inevitably 
to — oy to fade and die, ln the light of the new day? 


Cras. D. B. MIILIS. 


Yours sincerely, 
„Jan. 12, 1874, 


Symacuse, N. Y. 


[The notice of Dr. Bartol's book was indeed “too 
brief,. far too brief to do {ts great merit even partial 
justice; but it should be remembered that s notice is 
not sreview. We greatly regretted, when we cameto 
see it in print, that there seemed to be In it more of 
criticism than appreciation. Yet our thoughts con- 
tinually recur to the question of method, which is 
vastly more Important than any question of immedi- 
ate results, because all future resulta depend upon it. 
Whether, lu our search after truth, we are to work by 
the principle of intultſve falth or of scientific reason, 
is a question of such momentous and overshadowing 
consequence, that it rises paramount to all minor in- 
quiries in thls age. It quite crowded out of our mind 
the many grateful things we had to say in special 
acknowledgment of Dr, Bartol’s fructifying and frult- 
ful geniua, They will come to any thoughtful per 
son, however, who reads his book as it deserves to be 
read. 

Perhaps the dialogue on the “Ground of Thelsm,“ 
in the last INDEX, may have answered by anticipation 


„Bome of Mr. Milla’ queries, but not all. Our confi- 


dence In the “trustworthiness of our faculties,” which 
is properly enough called “faith” in them, is not an 
axiomatic postulate, but the result of our mental ex- 
perience. We learn to think, as we learn to walk, by 
timid experiment, and frequent fallure,—blunders, 
tumbles, and bruises, It li veriflcation that gives ns 
confidence or faith, when we have learned at last to 
command the motions of our own thought, and found 
that reason is our only guide to truth. At first all 
thought is tentative, accompanied with little or no 
confidence in {ta conclusions; but we learn by and by 
to trust it. Science or knowledge“ is the verified 
thought of mankind; and all rational faith ie the 
direct product or outgrowth of thie verification. That 
is, knowledge Is the creator of all faith that ls not 
superstition,—all faith in the trustworthiness of our 
own faculties, all faith in the truths they discover. 
Falth Ins the soul's repose in the presence of truth; 
itis neither eye nor hand, nelther faculty of vision 
nor of apprehension nor of action, but the conscious- 
1 


ee 
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ness of success in the employment of all faculty. | Christian men, mostly, who formed our Constitution 


We are very far from holding that knowledge Is to 
supersede faith’ but we do hold that the faith which 
is not grounded on it is illusory, evanescent, and par- 
wyzing- The ‘age of faith“ that ls passing away is 
the age of ecclesiastical or theological faith; and that 
is all we meant. Though the “age of knowledge“ 
that is arriving will have its falth too, born of experi- 
ence, science, reason, mankind are ceasing to have 
faith in any other Infinite than that which can be 


known.—Ep.] 
SHALLOW CRITICISM, 


The New York Independent * 

“A letter to The Tri from Boston eulogizes the 
brillant address of Mr. Frothingham, on Protestant- 
ism, at Horticultural Hall, Sunday before last, and 
concludes thus: ‘It was keen, caustic, inexorable; as 
cold and as glittering as an iceberg.’ Whether the 
description be accurate or not, it ls evidently meant 
to be complimentary; and it moves us to ask whether 
a product of this character is the supreme result of 
the ‘Religion of Humanity.’ * 

What shallow criticism is this? Is, then, the Free 
Religious Association the only o anization which is 
not to avall itself of a variety of gifte and recognize a 
variety of temperaments among its members? Froth- 

am in cool, clear, systematic, and finds religion 
efly in the Intellect. Higginson is constitutionally 
warm and amps etic, and finds religion chiefly in 
the heart. uel giellow is poetic, thoughtful, 
gentle, and finde religion chiefly In spiritual percep- 
tion, All these are cordially united and have been 
lifelong ſellow-workers. Each works in his own way 
and each isa legitimate result of the "Religion of 
Humanity,” COMMON SENSE. 


=a ⁵ò—¾ 
THE DRED SCOTT DECISION AGAIN, 


Eprron or THE INDEX :— 

If Mr. Alfred Kookting, who writes you respecting 
the Dred Scott decision, knows anything of the sub- 
ject he ia discussing, his misstatements are Inexcu- 
sable. If he does not, the only fault to be found with 
dim is meddling beyond his depth. 

How the decision in that case was in Scott's 
“favor,” as Mr. Conkling affirms, is hard to conceive, 
since Scott was held to be a slave, denied the right to 
me at all and driven out of court. 

To say that Taney intended his infamous dictum 
{that negroes had no rights which the white man 
was bound to respect") for the victims of the slave 
trade only, shows that Mr. Conkling never read the 
decision, The Chief-Justice applies It to the whole 
negro race In the United States, and holds that to be 
the light in which the Constitution of the United 
States regards them. 

The precise, and perhaps the only, polnt really de- 
cided in that case was that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would go to the Courts of a slave State 
to find out whether a man was a slave or not. Ta- 
ney, after the gravest perversions of history, volun- 
teered the atrocious dictum we have quoted above, 
and strains every nerve to throw the whole weight of 
the Court on the side of slavery. It was for this sub- 
servient ruling, for his grosa misstatements of history, 
and for his manifest effort to make his Court the tool 
of the slave power, that the abolitionists denounced 
him. Today the world indorses thelr judgment. 
Mr, Conkling seems to be one of the few Rip Van 
Winkles who refuse to wake up. P. FISK, 

Bogrox, Jan. 20. 


THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT “DOWN 
EAST. 


Umos, Me., Dec. 10, 1873. 
MR. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Joel S, Richards, of Camden, Me., 
formerly an Advent preacher, gave hia first lecture on 
the Proposed Christian Amendment in this place last 
Sunday evening. He produced documents to prove 
that this Amendment was contemplated by Gris. 
tians as far back as 1835, He gave a brief history of 
the National Reform Association, and pictured the 

that would inevitably result, if the demands 
of this Aasoclation should be granted. The attention 
of the audience was called to the Liberal Party which 
was organizing throughout the country to counteract 
the Christian movement. 

He read the nine “Demands of Liberalism,” and 
Proved that each “Demand” was founded on the 
Principle of justice. In hls concluding remarks, he 
regretted that he had spent the prime of his life In 
the cause of Christianity, which he now belleves to 
be an error, and proposed to devote the remainder of 

days to the glorious cause of religious freedom. 

Mr. Richards is an able, impressive spenker, and 
handles hiy subject with great skill and ability. 

Previous to this lecture, the people in this vicinity 
were ignorant of the Christian and Liberal moyo- 
menta; but now they are warned of the approaching 
meget and, if called upon to decide this question by 
55 lot, I can assure you that the little town o 
Union will be found on the side of Truth and Liberty. 
i Iy the way, would you like to know what our Or- 
hodox pastor thinks of the Christian Amendment? 
a lent him one of the Index Tracts (God in the 
bog on), and he returned it with the following 


i "Never fear that any such changes in our Consti- 
ution as those here spoken of will ever be adopted. 
= e Christian people of this country would be as 
uch opposed to such changes as any others; and I 
put sorry that the writer of this tract does not know 
ilan people better than heseems to. They were 


and government.’ 
You are at aay. to do as you see fit with this let- 
ter. ours truly, 


Cras. A. MILLER. 


A LIBERAL OFFER, 


Mn. Eprror:— 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the work 
in which you are engaged, and the u ney of its 
vigorous prosecution, and belleving that for this end 
the following is true :— 

Firet, that the organized unton of all Liberals for 
outs work is the greatest need of the present 

Second, that this can only be effected upon the unt- 
pte phere ap of freedom, justice, trath and broth- 
we „Which underlie their separate statements of 
Third, that these principles are openly violated in 
the succor and support the State’ extends to the 
Church ; 

Fourth, that the first, most necessary, natural, and 
logical atep to be taken is, therefore, to protest agninet 
. . ag the unjust allowance of these encroach- 
m i 

Filth, that such agitation, even if it increases for a 
time the strength of the Church, as it did that of the 
Slave Power, must eventually lead to Its total over- 
throw, and final dissolution ` 

Therefore I gratuitously offer my services, by word 
and tract, to unite all Liberals in severing the roots 
by which a costly, burdensome, oppressive and mo- 
nasehical Church has been able to thrive and flourish 
in the midstof s free und republican State. 

Wherever there are a dozen Liberals, with a room 
elghteen by twenty, let them plant the seeds of a new 
antl-slayery reform, 

address all communications to Northbridge, Mass.; 
the first half of the yearin New England, the latter 
half at the West. CHARLES T, FOWLER. 

January 8, 1874. 


“WILL FREE RELIGION 
TURE 


Some one makes this inquiry, and answers, “We 
think not.“ Whether free religion has a future un- 
der its specific name or not isa matter of very little 
importance; but whether Its underlying principles 
are enduring is quite another thing, You might as 
well inquire if water will continue to freeze at a tem- 
perature of thirty-two degrees, or fire always consume 
wood, as to question the future existence, the per- 
manency and universal acceptance of the ideas enter- 
tained by the liberals of to-day and promulgated by 
TRE ÍNDEX 

Minds exist in every generation far In advance of 
the multitude, and the ultra views of these persecuted 
few become the persian thought of the age succeed- 
ing their crucifixion; and yet, while the religious 
world admits thts fact In theory and practice, actually 
building tangible monuments to the memory of Inst 
century’a martyred Infidels, at the same time they are 

laying over again the rôle of their predecessors in 
ating most unmercifully, with the broomstick of 


HAVE A FU» 


their t cology any and all who are thrusting their 
heads out of the tortoise-shell of their own ecclesi- 
astical faith, 

Were free religion a movement of a few crazy fa- 
natics, anxlous to originate a new sect wherewith to 
render themselyes notorious on earth and canonize 
themselves in heaven,—were it a dugmatical platitude, 
about which priests and laymen could dispute for 
centuries, and then rise from their quarrels without 
results,—were It not in itself and for Itself compre- 
hended in the one little word Growrn, it might, like 
other bantlings, die at once instead of living to wear 
its proper cognomen— Free Religion." ER 


— . —b 
OH BISTIAN COMMUNISM, 


* 

The Independent of Jan. 1 contains an article, en- 
titled A Soul Saved,” which treats of Christ's pr 
fection-test in the case of the young man who had 
“great possessions.” He came running and was 
eager. e knelt. He asked, What aball I do?” He 
was practical. He had kept the Commandments, 
He was pure. He avowed that he had kept them. 
He had the courage of innocence. Jesus saw no 
pride or hypoerisy In that bold claim. On the con- 
trary, he was won by his frankness, his simplicity, his 
directneaa, his noble soul, and his charming address. 
Beholding him, he loved him.“ And after asking, 
“How could there be a stronger proof of his excel- 
Jence and amlabilfty?“ Gail Hamilton thinks tbis 
“test” or command one which we none of us recog- 
nize as containing a universal principle In it.“ And 
the writer thinka itis not clear why Jesus laid such 
a command upon him. Was this notas ‘clear’ and 
positive against holding large property by individuals, 
as clearly in favor of a common property or com- 
munity system, as any we can refer to which in- 
fluenced hie disciples to commence business on that 
ayatem? Can we not fairly think, from the case put, 
that Chriat thought it “easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle“ (which Js impossible in 
the common acceptation of the assertion) than for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom? Chriat does not say 
“the needle,” which might favor some distorted con- 
structions, but e needle.” Why not treat the un- 
just commands and teachings of Christ just as we 
should those of other great teachers, holding ‘Tast to 
that which fs f Why pander to a great süper- 
stition, instead of accepting the truth? hen we are 
sued at the law“ and our coat taken,—when we are 
compelled ‘to go a mile,” or commanded to gell all 
that we have und give to the poor in order to be per- 


fect,""—let us say, like true men, that those laws and 
commands are unjust, and would at once make ua 
Poor, and also ohjects needing charily ; that we will 
not give our closk also,—will not go with him 
twain,—nor sell all and give to the poor. 

That all the churches have 3 sald the same 
oe must be patent to all. No single one of them, 
no single pastor or layman of any of them, has the 
face to put those requirements into the creeds, or in 
any way require their qgbservance. Yet the land is 
filled with would-be teachers, cl ‘“‘sanctifica- 
tion” or “perfection.” Let such literally kee 
Christ's command to the young man, and they will 
have purchased the right to make a claim for sin- 
cerity, however much we may think them mistaken. 
What did Anunias, and Sapphira, hie wife, think 
about thia Christian perfection, this selling all? If 
they could have been shrewd enough to Invent the 
idea that this „test“ was epecial—intended for that 
one young man aloue,—how quietly they might have 
enjoyed their 23 and elinply have dedicated 
them to the Lord,” as is common now-a-days, and 
atill taken current rates for money, and erwise 
lived like the “worlding’ 1 

In view of the many liberal and worthy sentiments 
that have been expressed from time to time by this 
lady, we are surprised at what appears to be a yearn- 
ing lor the ‘‘flesh-pots," a tendency to run with the 
current manifest in a part of the article underreview. 
Yet we feel grateful for the assertions that it was 
false political economy; that it would remove the mo- 
tive powor of thrift, and subvert the foundations of 
society; that “he had the coi of Innocence ;” 
that “he kept the commandments; that he was 
pure ;’’ and eo forth. Yours very truly, 

ony W. G A 
Doxnxrrn, Ind. 
— — ——ͤ— o —— — 
MISSIONARY TEACHINGS. 


{Translated for Tus Iypsx from the Gartenlaube for 1878, 
page 770. 


It must be interesting in no slight degree to e ma- 
jority of the readers of the Gartenlaube to learn in 
what fashion the pious emissaries of the North Ger- 
man Missionary Suciety spread their Christian doc- 
trine upon the west coast of Africa, and how striking- 
ly it appears from the matters presented that even the 
small measure of sound common sense of the rude, 
uninatructed nogra population flares up agalnst the 
pitiful religious littleness of those “enlightened” pro- 
claimers of the so-called true salvation. 

Missionary Illg says in his report conce: the 
Maya station, In the Monthly Journal of tha North 
German Missionary Society (Pastor Victor, of Bre- 
men, editor), as follows :— 

“There was a sermon preached one Sanday upon 
II. Peter, iil, 7—12; and as a reason why the earth 
must be at some time consumed by fire, it was gald 
among other things that it was spoiled and defiled by 
the sina of men, and that every portion of the earth's 
surface was spotted with blood, &c. In the ev 
I came to town, and greeted among others the wall- 
known old lady Buleno. I said to her that she had 
not been that day at divine service, to listen to the 
word that certainly would have interested ber very 
much. She presented the common excuse that on 
account of her work she had not been able to come, 
but testified a desire to have a statement then of the 
word she had failed to hear. As she was unwilling 
to understand and believe that the earth must be 
burned up because It was so badly spoiled, and that 
God would inake another, &c., there stood a n 
girl at her side, who repeated what had been said, 
and assured her it had been read and preached that 
very day from the word of God. 

“The lady now expressed her astonishment, in her 
simple way, and exciaimed that the burning up of her 
house and all her Property would be something not 
good, and that we ought to pray to God that It might 
not take place, I said to her this would be quite use- 
less, because God could not allow sin to go unpun- 
ished, and that he would have it done in order that 
he might make a new earth for good men; but for 
that we pray, and give to the people the good word, 
that she and all the Mayacra may turn to Jesus, seek 
forgiveness of sins, and have a new heart and a new 
apirit created in them, and become new men, fit to 
iuhabit that new beautiful earth. That with this end 
in view I relied also upon that same word of God, that 
God will not that any should be loat, but that every 
man should come to repentance. She must do this; 
then she would have no occasion to be afraid of that 
great conflagration, and she would get a new house, 
and a much finer one, and splendid furniture, and 
peace and joy of heart, so that she would no longer 
bestow a thought on her present possessions, 

“Our conversation had brought about us a collec- 
tion of people who gave an account to their friends of 
what had been passing,” 


Tms Bopy is not representative, is not charged 
with any special or general me eee no 
delegated powers of any sort, is probably not pos- 
sessed of any information in regard to the present 
condition of religious work in various parts of the 
worl not already made the common property of the 
churches through the enterprise of the religious and 
secular press; and we shall not therefore be disappoint- 
ed if they adjourn after a pleasant, brotherly time, 
leaving things in general just as they found them, 
Where nothing ia to do, the probability becomes strong 
that it will be dont. Interior. 


A GENTLEMAN who leid claim to a wide literary 
knowledge as well as lo being a great novel-reader, 
was asked if he bad ever read “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” and was obliged to confess that he had “never 
read that number in all his life,” á 
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EDITED BY DAXA ESTES; 
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books ov popular nelenes encourages the ed- 
itor and publishers to issue thla series of pa- 
pers, complied from the works of the most 
popular scientific writers. 


25 cta. per Part; $2.50 for twelve consecutive 
Parts. 
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By Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.8. 
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enly Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 


Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
ers, 


pA 5. NEBCLÆ, METEORO SHOWERS, asp 


No.8, Uxcoxscious ACTION oF Tne Bran, 
AND EPIDEMIO DELTBIONA, Ry Dr. Carpen- 
ter, authar of The Microscope and ita Reve- 
lations, Human Phyrtology, ete. 


No. 7. Tar Grotoay or THe raus. Ry 
Prot. A. Winchen, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 


No. 8. Ox Year, Dy Prof. Huxley, F.R.S, 


No. 9. THe Crroutatiox OF THY WATERS ON 


TRE FAcE OP THE BARTH. By Prof. H. W. 
Dove, 


No.10. Taz Stowe Agr, Paer AND Pursxxr, 


By Edward B. Tylor, author of miti 
Culture. . 8 


No. 1. Tae RELATION nrrwaxx MATTER 


AND Foros. By Prof. John H. Tice, of St. 
Lonis. 
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1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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„ Unless you 
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FREE 77S 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Boport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings Of the Original Meet- 
ing im 1867, at which the Free 
Boligious Association was Organ- 
ized. 

(This pamphlet has not been on aale for è 


umber af and many persons who hare 
all of the Aon Reporta succeeding do not 
possess this,) Price 60 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
ing, 1869. 50 cents. 
Proceedings of Third Annual Meot- 
ing, 1970. b cents. 
of Fifth Annual Meet- 
jng, 1872. 0 cents. (Four or more, B 
cents each.) 
Proceedings of Sixth Annual Woei- 
ing, 1873. W cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) 


Sympathy of Religions, by T, W. Hig 
ginson. 2 canta, 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan 
ning. W cents, 

Reason and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 

Taxation of Church Property, by Jsa 


* Parton, 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 cents; of one hundred, 68. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 


mont Place, Boston, Orders by mat! may be 
addressed either Free Rell s Associs- 
tion, No. 1 Tremont Place, ton, or to 
the Secretary, New Bedford, Masa. 

WM. J, POTTER, See. F. R. A. 


„ONE OF THE MOST ABLE, 
3 ft wee mtg 


“The Unitarians meyer had no good a p r 
as THE CrBintiAx REOISTER Ía now. “ker. 
Mumford has the true editorial facuity, and 

Springfield 


makes a capital readin, 
Republican. 


g paper. — 


“The Liberal Christian is right in speaking 
of Mr. Mumford's ‘Brevities’ in TRE CHRIB- 
TIAN REGISTER as ‘among the brightest and 
keenest car r nls to be found in any pa- 
per, secular or ngine” Besides, they are 
PA AA if evor, d rteous,""— Zion's Her- 
ae aeons ts this ci a ds, 
er pu city—shows eve 

week that dul 25 D- 
prms of a 
literature. The 
make THR Reoirrer we! 
would have been n somethi. uite 
unseemly in the days of Channing ant Ware. 
Ita columns are Iiberally flavored with the 
best kind of nature, which, always and every- 
where, is human nature. — Untteraaltx. 

The above are a fow of the comments be- 
stowed of late npon 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


whether rightfully or not every man should 
be his own judge, and in order thet all may 
have an opportunity of forming an bonest 
opinion, the publishers agres to send the 
paper 


FREE FOR SIX WEEKS 


to all who will send their addresses to the of- 
fice, No, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 

‘This is no trap to got your name on the sub- 
scription books, and continue sending the 
paper whether you wish it or not, but a bona 
Ade offer made in good faith, with the hope 
that, after six weeks’ reading, the persons 
receiving it will so appreciate its contents 
that they may become regular subscribers, 
Try it; it will cost you only three centa for a 
letter stamp or one cent fot a postal card to 
address us, and wo shall pre-pay postage on 
the paper. 
$ The Reroteres ts published at 

y 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ABBOCN, 
NO. 7 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 
GKO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. 


2 per year 


Our organisation some time since decided to dj. 


rect its efforts for the present towards seenring 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church sud other corporate property lę 
unjustly exempted from ite share of tha barden 
of tazation. 

As a means to this end, we have pobilabad for 
general circulation several thousand copies of 4 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared In THE INDEX of Nov. T, 
The edition waa made ss large as our funds 
would allow; but, so great has bean the demaa/, 
it is already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place s copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTES IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them ja 
other States. 


Todo this, wo need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It is imponsible for the Boston 
League, with ite various other expennes, to bear 
the entire expanse alone. 

Wil not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with barsi donations! 
We frequentiy receive communications from 
parties wishing tracta to distribute, asking how 
much they'shsli pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to un is about $2. per thousand, and wo 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 3 cents per bundred, to al! who will 
circulate them, But all additional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of ciren- 
ating them grathltously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names bave been furnished us 
aa probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions naking the re- 
peal of thé Exemption Laws, have been sast, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secures as many wig- 
natures to the petition as he In their locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable toat- 
tend to the matter themselves to place tbe pril- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Let us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united voices be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 

EWe would say, also, that we feel deeply the 

need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to cobperate with as in securing 
eqnality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberatiem,” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclinad to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance as lice (0 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


Tf an will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXECUTIVE Comm IEE. 
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Diamond Edition. I vol. Square ‘Vein. 
Raed Ling Edttton, L vol, Square timo 
The an ofthe Unseen, and Poems 
solve sad Childhood. 12 litustrations. 
Bongs of Seven. ‘Tilwatratad, uvo., 

Cheap Edition, 20 aud 0 cante, 
INGELOW'S (JEAN) Prose. Off the Skel- 
Novel. IS e . — 


A 
Ales, for Biorive, Hiustrated. ‘idm 
ries told to a Child. First and Seco: 
Serlen, Mluatrated, limo, Each. 1. 
A River's ho Fairy" a Illustrated. Tmo, 125 
Mops xa Story. Illustrated. 
. 1 


aud Their alee 

India. Avo, 
JOSEPHUS. whol 

Josephus, the Jewish Historian 
JERROLD (DOUGLAS). Fireside Sainte, Mr. 

Claude's Dreakfast Talk, and other /apors. 
KERR (ORP HEUS ©), Vorsutilitien Poors, 

Patriotic, Seotimeutaland Rumon, Now 

Arat collected, idmo. . . . . . peer een een 


LEWIN RRV. RAPHAEL, D'C). Wint ia Ju- 
— ? ‘ow Words to the Jews, I vol., 


Mon. idl Univorsal Religion, 


LURBOCK JOHN). Ori aor Civiles- 
fon, ai ie Condition of Man, 20 


— ‘Diamond EAltion, 

Prose Works. Portrait. Blue and Gold 
Edition, I vols.. Jung. 

5 Portrait. Cabinet ‘Edition. a 


8 8 8 5 


io. 


ar pet emai (J: (J. k.) Poems, Cabinet Baltion. 
Tha same. Diamond Edition hs 
Red-Line Talition, 
tons kept] Portrait, Full gilt. 
The pisow Papers. 
The iw Pupory. 
Among — Hooks, me 
My Study Windows. lm 
LOWELL (Mns, A. C.) Ponies for Chilarea, 
SQUATO limo „ 4 4„4„ 
LEWES (d. H, ebe e Goethe’ 
With Yo t I vol 
LEGGE'S Confucius’ Life and Teachin 
Confucius und Chinese Clasalea., 
LYTTON'S (ROLWER) Dramas s 
Contaluin, Lady of Lyons 
lou,“ an oer and Min 
With a Fine Portrait. mo. 
MILE (JOHN STUART), Dissertations and 
iscussions. 4 VOIR . f seein 22 
thes Examination of the I ee of Sir 
William Mfainiiton, 2 vo 1.25 
The Positive ¥hiləsophy of i! te Co 
1 Neal as IR pp . 


ie iiuen- 
Small sto. 
rien, tomo.. 
Second Series, 1 


0 
4.00 
13 
4.0 
242 


Yon 
240 


GEORGE) The Viear’n 
Daughter: A Novel, With many orginal 
Illustrations. lG 

MILLER (JOAQUIN,) Songe of the Sierras. 


lémo 
Bonge of the Bun Lands, ‘imo. 
MIVARE (ST. GEO). On the Geneala ‘of 
Speclen. Im heres 
MONTAGU, MARY WORTLEY,) Lottera, 
Edited, a Memoir, by Mra. Sarah J. 
Hale. ‘no detect 1.50 
MOULTON (LOUISE CHANDLER.) Bed- 
Time Stories. With Mustratious by Addie 
Ledyard, Square lomo. 1 
CAULAY'S History of Englantl from thi 
Macconsion of ay the Becond. 8 vols., 


t sass 
F eal end Historical Easaya, 


MACDONALD 


6.00 MERIVALE’S (CHARLES) Conversion ae 


t man Empire. Large Imo. 
Convaretonot the Northorn Natiot 
0 ses 


U 
A | Meal ad Poeological., 


. 10 


Philosoph- 
logical. 2 vols., 1 1 and Arp. s 


Tne Now 
ristian Union, lémo.,paper...... 20 
MAURICE (Rev. F. D). The Ground sd 
2 ito of Wane for Mankind. I6mo,....... -75 
MANN (HORACE). The Life of Horace 
Manu. By his Wife, Crown &vo., cloth, 
08 hee ` 1.0 
1 eve. 584 pp 3.00 
YO., 
Reports n. PP tinonton, from Ian to 
A Crown gro. 770 p. prey} 1 8.00 


PP. 
Thoughts Selected from the Writin, 
Roses lt deal ss cloth 
ABBY (PETROLEUM V). 8 * Ro! 
x ehe u ee PP, 
ons from Renhiek, 2. Timon 
ted, 34 pp... 
PARSONS (THEOPIILUB.) “The inan 
and the Finite, Imo 
PEARD FRANCES M 
A Norolette. 
Unawares: A Nove 


PHELPS’ (SIIZA BETH STUART) Tho 


The same. Cloth.. 


* Century 232 16mo. 
y Frederic Mintral. Trana so 
ie Mina ton. Bquare lm. . . 2.00 
2 ADELAIDE 2.) Fontan Tor- 
tralt. ate Edition jon. lēmo. 12 


4.40 


Legends and ‘Lyrica: Ninstratious, 
eaei Aus anad Eyri g ickeus. Gi 1 
SSETTI . G.) A Shadow ol 

Boe Dante: Beln Pe aD Ar mudying 

8 ble peil ds and his l. Fugani 


1.78 | 


SCHELLEN u Spectrum Analyat 

Appiieation to Terrestrial Sahetancen, nied 
the Fbysical e of the Hea: 
Bodies. 1 vol., U., 455 pp.. 
1 
ni actory. a F. R. g.. 

e Wy 2e. Roncon. limon fe 
ble cloth 


1 
4 h Neal 7 
aia Seopa flex 
(Others in preparati 


. 

SCOTT'S Waverley Novela. Centenni 
Edition, Miwetrated with Viguettow Pett 
Frontinplecen, Thin attractive edition of 

the Waverley Novela waa published ſu com- 

tmemoration of the haundreth aoniversary 
of Bir Walter Scott's birthday, It claims 
to be (he only complete edition, containing 
tasanno n notes and curras- 
ons; the work inve been carefully cota- 
pons with Scott's Iuter-leaved copy, und 
rom this source alnotations of conaldcra- 
ble interest have been obtained, which have 

befi wana der Ae UN 


eae 2 Adela 


Prestan, lama 22 
Memoire of M TON 
With a Belerthin from her Poems, Trans- 
lated by Harriet W. Preston, * 
limo, Cloth, bevellod boards, Hit top.. 
SEVIGNE (MADAME DR) Lattera. Enit- 
„With d Memoir, by Mra. karah J. Hale. 
Tm - 10 
mx OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE 
HER, A Rowatette, AB. T Ck Harriet 
hecchet Stowe, pee F. . 


Mina Lucretia. ater Fev 
Ferkins, and F. W. Loring, — — 1 
SMILES'S (SAMUEL) Self-Ielp. With 1i- 
luatratlions of Chameter and Conduet. For- 
tralt Of Flaxman. ien 
Nn HEKCHER,) Pink and 
Whita T: nany: A A BOT Novel, wae 
IStustrations, loon oe 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, “Yume?! 


en B PAY ARDY 


Orleut, Poems, 


Tranniation nf Feunt, “hee Nae A 


THACKERAY'S (W, M.) Novels. Household 
Faltion. Complete in 6 volumes, in groen 
meronsa,clatli, Kilt baek aud aide, Par vol. 
Vanity Fatr. 
The Neucomes, 
Adventures of Philip. 
Peodennls. 
The Virginians, 
* „aud eo tho Widower. 
Miscellaneous Writings. Household Edj- 
tion. Uniform with the Novela. Com- 
pees In d vols. With Hew Wann, lame. tg 


This —.— Includes nil the: matter 15 ‘the Jat- 


70 eot English editions, with inang additions, thus 
* 


making it, with the navela, the cheapest aud most 
complete Thackeray in the market, 
4 Bares ndon; Moggarty Diamund, &o. 
Paria, 280 Irin Soh onka a ac. 
i Brom, Sketches, Denia Duval, Ac. 
Four Georgus. Humorige, Ke. 
$; Catherine, ‘ritu Hooke, and Unre~ 
printed Pieces. 
THAXTER’S (Mus, CELIA) 87 the 
Teles of Shoals. Iuntruted by Merry, enn. 


Red cdges, Small io . 1a 
TILOREAU'S (H. b. Walden; or, ‘te in 
the Woods, Iömo n LW 


Execorsjons in Piel 


A Week on the © 
Rivers. Imo... 
E ALF 
ted Housebol Fait 
trations, limo. 
The same, Dinim 
The same, Han- Volume Fatto. Flox- 


bie cluth, lno 
THORVALDSEN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
Translated fron a Freneh of Eugeno 
Pion by Mien Luyeter, With numerous 
higbly Mantahed Allustrations, printed tm 
Pern from the original plates, ou Tudia 
proot pal or, Anew andl enlarged edition, 
with bw) tivit ilinstrations, tvo., cloth, 


TREASURES from Miito 
Portrait. smn. 
TROWHRIDGE'S i). T.) Coupon Wond 

other Stories. Iiustratot, izmo.. 
VERNE'S (JULES) The Tour of the. World | 
in Eighty Days, Red edgen. IU 
WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My W 9 in 
a Garden, lone 
Wan e tigen 
= udtea, Hiu 5 

Oe Gold, elegant, Small to, 
WAI nrrirn WIOUN a. Pooms 
Household Edition. iran 
The aah.. y anwe t EN 


10 
onia Like. le trated. Full git: iso“, 3.00 
WEISE (JOHN). American Religion. Imo. 1.0 
Life of Theodore Parker. vol.. . 6n 
WHIPPLE'S (E. P.) Literature and Life. 
Jomo ane | ioin ii erres 1 
Ema: eviewr, Èvo mo . 
Character and Characteristic Men. 1. 
The Literature uf the Age of Elizabeth, 
imo, 1.40 
Bucrers and ita Conditions. lëma. 1.30 
Washington and the Revolution. Imo.. E 
4 A. D. T.) A Summer 10 
WATNE Y Bwalo a Lite. Tiuetrated. iomo 1.50 
Wo Girla: A Home Story, Winetrated, lime 1.50 
Real Folke. Uluatrated, % 1.00 
The Other Qirim. Ulugteatent, lem, 2.00 
FPuueſen. A volume of Foes, Squa 10 
WOODS'S (G. B.) e dud Sketches, Iimo 2.00 
ABNA GOOLD) Woman in 
bid Jely. With An Introductory 
Latter by Jobn G. Wiilitler. lime 1s 


WORDSWORTH'S (WILLIAM) Doe: 


moir and Portrait, 7 vols., Iino., ae 
ADDERS; 


TEE VETE 


1 Tremont Pisce, Boston. 


— —„—-V ——ñ — 
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THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


ume LLER HALL, Wash 
THE INDEX for 1873 | ls beld at HOBPITA ' 89 10 hing 
Ge 0 Sin be pee tly forwarded to any fon Street Barone in epee 2. i 8 — 
address on receipt of $3, by express, at Wien! and 2 are 
the purchaser's expense. A com Jete file for | tute the’ ee. . bn. THE 1 25 
iho vear can be furnished in 3 no other form, and Index Tracia are ecu Jana 8 
3 1 Tremont Place, Buston, = 5 = - = 
— — 
“PEST 18 THE CHEAPEST.” C 
2 BAKINd POWDER. 
CORTICELLI (Warranted Best en Market.) 


SPOOL SILK. 


Bine, Length, and Quality warranted. 
Bold by leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK OO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Boeron Orrick—No. 3 Bedford Street. 
C ANT A DA O F 


Esther, the Beautiful Queen, 


DBAMATIZEDI! * 
d Prof, Seager, who has 
— 5 — lve Cantata in sarge number 
fies and towns, always to large, . 


splendor, with its 
Se. Music simple 


procured. 
Price d cents. $4.50 per dozen, 


Rives or Lirz. Best funday-school song 
book, * 


ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Father Kemp’s 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Father Kemp's “Old Folks" have sung to 
nine hundred audiences, and other organizs- 
tions to at least as many more. These tunes 
are sure to attract both old and young, The 
present edition ts enlarged to 9 pages, and s 
number of favorite “old” anthems, patriotle 
ploces, &., are added. 


Price 4 centa. §4 per dozen. 


OngerroL Vorcrs. Best common school 
song book. 


Bent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BORTON, 

CHARLES H. DITSON & CO. 
TL Broadway, New York. 


ONLY TEN SETS! 


All the bound copies of the FIRST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were on 
sale at the Office of the Association in Toledo 
were sold very soon after they were adver- 
tised. FIVE DOLLARS have since been 
paid for à single copy obtained by special 
advertisement. The Aséociation have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of this 
Arat volume, and now offer 


g 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


of THE INDEX, tucluding the first, second, 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873), at the low price of 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


Persons wishing to possess a complete file 
of THE INDEX, whether for its intrinsic or 
historical value, will do well to send their or- 
ders without delay. The Firat Volume will 


NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


‘The four volumes will be sent in one pack- 
age, by express, at the cost of the purchaser, 
Address THE INDEX, 
L Tremont Place, Boston. 


r. ALEXANDER COLE. 


Burr, N.Y., P.O. Box 249. 


The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEX CHAPTERS. 


faciua, Egyptian 


885 Fala „ —1 4 
Tellus 
Scandi i Hades, Henan, 


Scandinavian 


nell, Parker, Da 
Denton, 
and others. 


Centuries 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.“ 
Edited and Compiled by 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 
Four punired pee ; bound 1 cloth; price 


TRE INDEX, 
Address — 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Bos 


A WEERLY JOUBNAL, 


and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and so- 
cial subjects, with « 
view to reform. 


Published in the German language ov- 


ery Saturday, ot Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
18 15 and communications must 
resse 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 


O. LOHMANN, EDITOR. 


The RRFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 


cipal cities and villages in the United States 


and Territories, and prosents an excellent 


medium for advertising. 
Terms of Subscription—§2 
vertlsements inserted at liberal rates, 


scription and advertisements must be pald io 
advance.. 


B S Ge JF 0 
THEODORE PARKER, 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, 
poise, breathe through tho clay; 4 
2 BO d 


F 


which the character bad wrought on the ly- 
ng fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, za the old artist did to his 
——— work, “Speak then!"—Hannah F. 


All the characteriatics of my husband are 
in the bust,—his greatness, his goodness, his 
tenderness, his love. You cannot give lide to 
this Mr. Morne han dope. 2ydle Dr Parken 

Morne has done.—. y 
4 p ydi to 


The eyes, though but of cl amin 
with Zelle in th sonsible S 
the lips are set firm with the 
him who, Ike Paul, could “ 
as well aa "give a reason.“ — 
low, 

The first time I have seen 
since be died. — m. im ENE 

The best representation of Mr, P; 
executed In ciay, Boon Daily Globe. 7 

The face is strong and noble as It u v 
The likeness is good.—Boston Daily — — 

Nothing appears for beauty al 
or to abaw: 25 vanity of the at A 
forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
man, re Parker.—L. S. II. in the Golden 
Age. 

Coples of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10each. Boxing for transportation, 81 
extra. Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 


5. H. MORSE, 
Room 15, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


FREE DISCUSSION Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


All goods sold can be returned at my ex- 
pense, if not as represented, Goods deliv- 
ered free of freight, and ten days’ trial be- 


G HAPTEES 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, . 
Dt roe 


ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary mietchier, P. 


tT firatious from many 
Gospele and Insp a 


PHE REFORMATOR. 


For the diasemination of useful knowledge, 


be ad- 


per annum. Ad- 
Sud- 


Our organization some time since decided to al- 
rect its eforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from itə share of the burden 
of taxation. r 
As a means to this end, we have pablished fo: 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared In THE INDEX of Nov. . 
‘The edition was made ss large as our funda 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it ta already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy ta the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other Btates. 


To do this, we need fonds; for, although we 
Pave made arrangementa for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it ls Impossible for the Boston 
League, with ite various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone, 

Will not, then; 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Uberal donations? 
We frequently receivé communications from 
partica wishing tracta to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay, To such we reply that the 
costto ns ls about $2.50 per thousand, aud we 
shall be ploased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 3 conta per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recetyed for the purpose of ciren- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of Tas INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
aa probable friends of the movement, copios of 
the Tract, together with Patitions asking the ro- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have boon sent, 


With the Hope 


THe INDEX -MARCH 19, 1874. 


N ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone 
Drug, and Hand grinding MILES. Ten 
pim. a e an Hüllers. Diustrat- 


J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Obio, 
— — — a 
A CHEAP OFFER, 
A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any sddress on the prepayment of 75 ot. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, 


Having conveniences for the 
news, ad printing at reasons 1 
should contract for compost D 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
for one or more — papers. z: 
Bost of given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO, H. ELLIS, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


— —— 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


DANK EES. 


LEROY, MINN. 


Money Invested on short time, or tor a 
bered Improved 


farma, at 12 per cent. interest annum, 
payable atnually, Perfect, ttle and 
ample security guaran ~ All ngen for 
abstract of title and reco: m pald 
y er. We collect and rem any 
part United States free of e 
9 Towa; Firet National Bast aun, 
or, Iowa; ation: A 
in ai National Bank, Chi mane 
ee, Wis.; ci i 
Allen, Stevens & Co, Bankers, New York 


City; Morris Altman. 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cont, interest, or 
Investments in Real Estate im Chica, 
and vicinity, * 
if judiciously made, are the best and safes, 
modes of employing capital. The old 
Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH Srazer 
Chicago (Established 1853), 
Guarantees t title and le socuri! 
in all its elt Hates Lean. = sd 
terest and principal collected without charge. 
Beal Estate. Investments made on — 2 
or on shares; taxes pald, & c. 
Orders of capitalists and real estate own- 
ers respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


_| Tt ia fell length. Itis fall sise, 11 ts 


that such frienda will try to ascure as many sig 
natures to the petition aa possible in their locality 
Wo respectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves ta place the poti- 
tions In the hands of those who will, 
Let us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Lat our united voices be beard! And let it be 
done NOW! 
Wo would may, also that we feel deeply the 


t 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with na in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in sny locality, thers are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to render such assistance as Lica in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


is If all will unite and work, the results sought 


can be accomplisbed 
Address ‘ 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 


emeoth and elastic, and ls equally 
adapted to band or machine use 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of 6o poor a quality as to be undt 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool is warranted, and the manufactarer’s 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it, 


TEE MAP OF BOSTON, 
TO AQCOMPANY THE 
Boston Almanac and 
Business Directory, 1874, 
Ís now ready, and all who have not already 
received it are requested to forward at once 
thelr addreas on the red slip facing tho title 


page of the Almanac to the Pub upon 
— uf which the Mar will be sent free of 
cos 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & C0., 
BOSTON DIRECTORY OFFICE, 
841 1-3 Washington At., Boston, Mase. 
(Near the Boaton Theatre.) 


N.B.—A smal] part of the edition ro- 
malnsunsold. Price $1 only for Boon and 
Mar. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


New York State 


Business Directory, 
PUBLISHED FEB. 1. (1874. 
PRICE 66. 


Massachusetts Register 
and Business Directory. 
1874, (Price 65. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & C0.. 
DIRECTORY OFFICE, 
341 1-2 Washingtan Bt., near Besten 


j 


No. 5.) 


No, 98.) 


ES IE 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1874 


WHo.e No. 222. 


ORGANIZE! 


‘ * 
THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
i We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the ü of chaplains in Con- 
gress, ip State Legislatures, In navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
pablic money, shall be dlacontinued. 

demand that all public a; riations for educa- 
— — charitable institations OF a yectarian character 


TE d that all she, er services 
t now 
5 shall be lished; and es 
‘of the Bible in the public schools, whe 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of 
„hall be prohibited, 
demand that the appolntment, by the President of 
Go United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of al religions festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
to all other bed prt Ey of the government shall be abol- 
tabod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
aides of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


sustained 
ially that 
rt ostensi- 

wor- 


demand that all iawa looking to the enforcement of 
ET aball be abrogated 


“Cbristian’* moray „end that all laws 
ghall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
dates adi def of the same, no privilege — sd 
vantage ehall be conceded 

3 
e ee, and bre made, 


is; and that 
hall be 


— 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It ts our profound conviction thet the safety ot 
blican institutions is imperiled, the advance of ctvMi- 
— impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
G matters of 
; ani 
i 


Whereas, Certain care inconslatencias with the general 
tof the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
administration of our political piem, threatening the 

perpetuity of religious 11 „the existence of free public 
tehools, and the peace and jperity of the entire land; 

Tuxescromr, We, the — hereby associate our- 

selves together under the follo 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 5 


Arr. I- he name of this Association shall de Taz Lrs- 
AL LEAGUE OF e 7 
Arr. 3.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
eure practical pompitanoa with tha “Demands of Liberal- 
tom” e country, and N Eden in — 
Leagues shall 
to send two delegates 


to be _hereaf- 
the liberals of the 


tor called, in order to co-operate with 

country in securing the needed reforms, 
Arr. -The means . in working for these objects 

ahal be regular local meetings, free discussions, 2 


addresses, conventions, the Eerernt and the ross gen- 
wal aad all sach other — an are pesceable, orderly, 


Ar. Such measures shall be 2 for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bysa 


two-thirds vote of the mem 
Ar. 3.— may become a member of the League 
Ren teeta npn bag hte sa Articles of Agres- 
shall be a President, 


Ann -Thi Ofiara Dé the Leagan 

a Vice President, = Secretary, a asurer, apd an Execu- 

tize of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
ces, The President 


Arr. Tore les of Agreement may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any 
pasting, provided. due notice of the ame 
Denta shall have been sent to every mei at 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


80 far as Iam congerned, the above is the platform of 
dun loer., E believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yot be rocepted untversally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry ont its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
fan be got together. Baing convinced that the movement 
t secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
‘rely, even if slowly, spread, I bope to make Tun INDEX 
“means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
sative co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Heves in it, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
22 Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 

lit grows. If freedom, justice, and reason ars 
right let thotr ongantesd volde be heard like the sound of 


many waters, f 
Boner, kept. 1, lg. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagu ea, SOO Next page, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS Á SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION, 
ARBTIOLE I, 
SECTION 1 Congres shall aako ng Ia respec 
tablishment of religion, or tavoring regas E ot 


ular- form of 
padom or ronibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing reedom of speech or of the preas, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ornment * a sedrsa of griovances, 

EOTION 2.—No State shall make any law — . a 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular form, 
of religion, or prohibiting the free — ar thereof; or 
abrid, the freedom of h or of the proas, or the 
right of the people pa: y to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances, No rel 
teat shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to any office or public wet in an; State; 
and no përson shall aver in any State be eprived of an: 
of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqual 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 


equity, in Sonseq dene of an. inlons he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. ro a 

SECTION 3.—Congress shall have power to enforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 
BY A. W. 5. 


IV exsianra the leadership of the Liberal Party in 
England, it ls expected that Mr. Gladstone has in view 
the retirement from the House of Commons to the House 
of Lorda. We should think he would much rather be a 
man than a lord.“ 


Dunnm Tax past year, the highest eslary received by 
any clergyman in thia State was $8,000; the lowest was 
$162—this on the authority of the Bureau of Labor. We 
suppose it is by no means certain which of there two min- 
istara preached the better sermons, or did the better 
work. 


Tas Pall Mall Gazette saya that the total namber of 


Jewish “communities,” in Prussla, is about eight hun- 


dred. Some of these are reform“ Jows, aud some or- 
thodox.’’ During the last year, fifty-three new nyna- 
gogues have been built in Prussia, and the number of 
Jewish schools in the country is four hundred and elghty- 
four. 


Jons Rosxo pathetically saya: “I am left utterly 
stranded and słone in life and thought.“ This surely 
cannot be so! A man who has helped so many to rare 
vlulons of the beautiful in the world of Nature and of art, 
and quickened in so many the gernfs of mathetic culture, 
as has Mr. Ruskin, certainly cannot be forgotten, nor 
thought of but with the deepest sympathy and the atn- 
cerest admiration. 


Tun Bostox Journal says: “While reading the rec- 
ords of crime, and glancing at the criminal atatistics far- 
niahed by our own State, we sometimes doubt whether 
our Massachusetts system of looking after and caring for 
what may be termed the depraved claasea la not radically 
wrong.“ We hope this sage writer in the Journal will 
pursue his doubt until be arrives at some wise and satis 
factory solution of lt. 


Joaqurx Minune, in The Independent, relates the fol- 
lowing aneodote, which, while he does not “vouch for the 
truth of,“ he saya “Is very current at the clubs!’ :— 

“it is sald that when the Emperor of Brasil came to 
London he spent his first day in Westminster Abbey. 
The next day he visited the tomb of Coleridge, iv the 
morning, and then in the evening met the Queen. ‘And 
how has your majesty apent the day? said the Queen. 
1 hava been visiting the ve o Er replied 
the Emperor. ‘And who {s Coleridge?’ sald the Queen.” 

Tan orst of Robert Owen's social philosophy may be 
stated In the following conclusions to which he came: 
That the world has reached a point of progress at which 
cooperative industry should replace competitive labor; 
and that soclety, discarding large cities and solitary 
homes, should resolve itself into associations, each of fi- 
teon hundred or two thousand persons, who should own 
land and houses in common, and labor for the benefit of 
the community.” e 

„Ar is wire the modern stage,“ saya the Brooklyn 
Eagle, us with the modern pulpit—it seeks to live for 


and by popularity.“ Snch wholesale statements, while 
they contain a good deal of truth, convey an impression 
which ls largely unjust. They may stata tho rule well 
enough, but they allow nothing for its exceptions. With- 
out doubt there are many actors, and many ministers, 
who are bonestly striving to be true to their calling, and 
who are inspired with à high conception of its place 
among the important vocations of the world. 


Rev. Da. TALMAOR of New York, in bis sermon on - 


Mr. Sumner's sudden death, “improves the opportunity” 
to inculcate the “salvation” doctrine. Thia ia the way 
in which he points the moral; this la the Ilvely manner 
in which he seeks to precipitate his young men into mak- 
ing their "calling and election sure:“ 


Be quick, the moments dart past; be quick, the hour of 
seer cutie acme oo ier es a Sees 
ing; be quick, lest aome alight a! e 
brain, aa it did our venerable — or like the 
Senator who now lies in state waiting for interment. 
You feel a pain at the heart, and you have only time to 
cry, “Ob! oh!” and you are gone. God forbid that after 
so Many emphatic warnings, you should lose your soul. 


Prorgsaon Huxuey delivered his inaugural address, 
as Rector of the University of Aberdeen, on February 
N. His theme was, Higher education, and the place 
which science should occupy in University culture.“ 
His Ideal of a University, he said, was a place in which 
thought was free from all fetters, and in which all sources 
of knowledge, and all alda to learning, were [ree to all 
comers without distinction of creed or country, riches or 
poverty. The act which commenced with the Protes- 
tant Reformation,” says the professor, "is nearly played 
out, and a wider and deeper change than that effected 
three centuries ago la walting to come on; nay, ls visible 
behind the scenes to those who have good eyes.” Wo 
can but think that Professor Huxley la a true prophot. 


Rev. Mn. Murnay, lu speaking of hia needed vacs- 
tion, says he finds it incumbent upon him to rest from all 
religious labors.” We suppose from this that Mr, Mur- 
ray does not think that his fast driving over the Brighton 
road is religious.“ Well, if it le not religions, what 
makes him do It?—for we preaume that, in lia long vacs- 
tlon, he does not propose to refrain altogether from exer- 
elaing his horses; and if fast driving does not come under 
the head of religion, it must come ander that of irrelig- 
ion. And between April 1 and October 1 will Mr. Mur- 
ray be an [rreligious man, or will he somehow contrive 
to Introduce a little religion into his vacation sports and 
pastimes? Poor religion! what a pity it can't have ov- 
ery day in the week instead of only one, and the whole 
of a man instead of only & part of him! 

Tun New Yorx Tribune says: It ia the sccuracy 
with which so many of our balf-educated, or self-edncat- 
ed, men write and speak English which la sarprising; 
and there la nothing like it, we suspect, anywhere else in 
the world.” Small mistakes are made, as they are by 
the best writers; but nobody notices them except profes- 
tonal teachers, who, in their turn, make just as many.“ 
The ability to peak and write good plain English ia, in- 
deed, an excellent accomplishment,—one which no par- 
son, born to the English tongue, should neglect to ac- 
quire for the sake of any other. But every man has, toa 
greater or lesa extent, his own vernacular, in which he 
can express himself better than by copying any standard; 
and no amount of technical preciseness in any language 
will atone for the lack of unstudied naturalness and na- 


tive vigor. 

Magy GUT Axe, In writing from Washington 
to the Brooklyn Argus, takes exception to the inference 
drawn from the fact that, at the death-bed of Mr. Bum- 
ner, “there was lack of woman's nursing and lack of 
woman's tears.“ She says:— 


human 8 at once appealed to, and aufficed the 
mathetic nature of, 

the marvellous sweetness of his smile, the 
his courtesy, his reverence for the highest of wot- 
anhood, made him ever in their eyes, from firat to last, 
“the stainless knight,” the ideal man. 


` 
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[For Tus INDEX.) 
Religion and the Science of Religion. 


YENTH LECTUME IN THE COURSE OF GUNDAT AFTERNOON 
LSUTURES, DELIVERED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
vun RELIOLOUA ABBUCLATION IN BORTICULT~ 
UMAL MALL, BOSTON, MANCH 8, 1874. 


BY WILLIAM J, POTTER. 


„John Stuart Mill begins his book on Political 
Economy with this paragraph: In every department 
of human affairs, practice long precedes science; sys- 
tematic inquiry into the modes of action of the pow- 
ers of Nature Ís the tardy product of « long course of 
efforts to use thoes powers for 12 euds. The 
conception, accurdingly, of po tical economy as a 
branch of science, is extremely modern; but the sub- 
ject with which {ta Inquiries are conversant has in 
all ages necessarily constituted one of the chief prac- 
Meal intaresta of mankind, and, in some, a most un- 
duly engrossing ona.” Lf we were to put the word 
feligion In place of political economy in thle para- 
graph, the language would indicate the thought most 

rominent in my mind when I named “Religion and 
The Science of Kel!gion"” for the snbject of this lect- 
ure. Thos shangel, the paragraph might stand very 
appropriately at the beginning of a treatise on the 
scleuce of religion, even to the last clause, that the 
subject with which the acience of religion is conver- 
sant has been in some ages an unduly ongrossin; 
A pte ot 2 — — opiat — whi 

language thus wo! attention to is 
thie: that when we s of the “science of relig- 
ion,” or when it la suid, as It sometimes is, that relig- 
jon Is “to be put on a scientific basis,” we cannot 
mean that the acience of religion Ia to create religion; 
we cannot mean that religion la now to be built up az 
it were de nooo ; that it is s kind of mental condition 
and life now to be erected purely by a knowledge of 
wieutific principles on a basis never before known, 
but which science has contrived; that it is to be con- 
structed like the proposed great East River bridge at 
New York, by scieutifie mechanics on a foundation 
which scientific art ia to lay: not at all; but we mean 
that science ls just nning to investigate the phe- 
nomena of religious history and experience; just be- 
ginning to push “systematic inquiry” into this branch 
of human development as it has previously into the 
phenomena of language, of ethnology, of government, 
and èo forth; Pes egg 1 classify and general- 
ise the facts of religion. hrase “science of re- 
ligion" assumes thut religion has already existed in 
"practice; that it has had a source, beginning, and 
careen and that there have been certain “modes of 
action of the powers” that *. It, entirely inde- 
pendent of the science“ that would now study it. 
All that sclence can aim todo Is to correlate these 
faote and powers of religion, after they have been 
sifted and reduced by m tests of historical criti- 
cism, with other facts and experiences of human na- 
ture; to trace them, if possible, to their origins, and 
to 2 them to hold o natural and legitimate place 
in human development. 

The saying, therefore, that religion is to be put on 
a scientific basis may be questionable as leading to a 
misapprebension; for what the sclence of religion 
an dongs ts to do is to show the actual basie of 
religion as it already exista In the facts of human 
nature and human history. A more discriminating 
choice of language would asom to be that we are to 
find a scientific authentication of religion rather than 
a scientifc baste. What is to be put on a acientific 
basis ia the study of religion rather than religion it- 
self. Since religion existed before the study of It be- 
gan, existed before any science of religion was ever 
thonght of, so ite basis must have existed before sci- 
ence or philosophy ever began to talk of ita baasis 
And those who are now Interesting themselves In the 
acience, who are really building the science, of relig- 
ion, are no more expecting to construct a new relig- 
ion on some new basis now to be established, than 
those who are versed in the science of language ex- 
pect to introduce a new tongue which they have aci- 
entifically constructed, or than ethnologiats expect to 
create a new race of men by a studied and artificial 
application of the principlea whieh they call the scis 
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ence of ethnology- and races grow—they 
are not made; the earth Itwelf has grown; and so re- 
ligion is an organic growth, not a mechanical struct- 
ure. And as geology has not made a new earth, 
but revealed to us the structure of the old earth which 
the human race has alwaye inhabited, and disclosed 
the long-continulng es by which it was 
shaped; as ethnology is revealing to us how the dif- 
ferent races and nations of mankind are related to 
each other, and how from certain common centres, or 
from one ceutre, they have spread over the earth and 
gradually devaloped the differences that exist to dis- 
tinguleh them to-day; as the science of language is 
roving the 1 ol the various languages spoken 
y man, and showing that the art of | age was a 
slow natural formation under the discipline of expe- 
rience, advancing apparently with the progress of 
man out of barbarism to civilization; us the new gel- 
ence, biology, l unfolding snd classifying the facts 
that Indicate a similar kinship in the ous forms 
of organic life, and is tracing amidst all differences 
and processes of differentiation the signa of a possible 
common lin back to some one remote life-centre, 
so scientific students of religion are beginning to 
note the facts in the history of religious development, 
which Indicate relationship and sympathy where we 
have been wont to see only separation aud — 
nism, evolution where we have looked for special 
creation, natural affilttion with other phases of hu- 
man hiatory where there has been sup; to exist 
an {mphssable chasm which only miracle could bridge 
—are nning to note, classify, and generalize the 
actual facts of religion, whatever they may prove. 
And this kind of work it ls that le making the sei- 
ence of religion,” ita office being not to create—let 
me repeat—a new religion, but to trace the forces, 
laws, sequences, relations, that are exhibited in the 
phenomena of religious history and experience, to 
show the inner e cance of the facts, and to track 
them back to thelr origin; and its probable result be- 
ing, not a new basis for religion different from that 
which has always existed, but that religion will be 
authenticated as a natural and legitimate product of 
the human mind, and be shown to have a basis In 
human nature itself,—a basis which science will 
neither construct nor overthrow, but bring to light 
aud vindicate, 
In a word, the science of religion is simply the ap- 
lication of the sclentific method to the subject of re- 
Bein. Religion exists: that it existe aa a fact, and 
has been one of the engrossing and dominant facts in 
human history, even the most rationalistic sceptic 
and disbeliever must admit; the science of religion ia 
that classified knowledge of its facts which is gained 
by the method of observation, induction, deduction, 
and generalization, The science will doubtless mod- 
ify beliefs about religion, and transform some relig 
lous concaptions; but it will not make religion itself, 
either in society or in individuals; at least, it can 
only act indirectly towards this end. The science 
may serve as a defence of religion nat some an- 
tagonists; but for ite sustenance religion must de- 
d on the sources that have always fed it from the 
rst appearance of man on the earth. The acience 
reveals these sources, and says to materialistic doubt- 
ers or to anxious believers: "Behold them there, not 
fatally implicated in the beliefs which historical criti- 
ism is resolving into legend and fable, but organtcal- 
y involved In the elementa! and normal structure of 
human nature.“ The science, therefore, le merely 
confirmatory, while religion must continue as simple 
and as natural to humanity as ever, as organically 
original and aboriginal to human nature. Indeed, it 
is one of the facts that the science must note and ex- 
plain, that some of the brightest examples of religion 
are not among the wise, the learned, the acientific, 
but among those whose sphere of knogledge may be 
very limited, and whose outward lot may be very nar- 
row and hard, and who may not be able to give an 
ee account of that quality of faith and spirit 
which they daily exfibit in practice, but who, having 
simply the pure heart, and the single eye, and the 
love that Is the fraitfa) seed of actions, do some- 
how manifest that heroic devution and fortitude and 
salntiiness of virtue which the world calls religion. 
So far from baving to walt for their religion, or for 
the fundamental elements of their religions beliefa, 
until the scientific scholars shall render their verdict, 
it le such people as these that give to the scholars s 
large part of the materiale which their sclentific eye 
ie to arrange: and upon which a scientific verdict Is to 
be rendered. Were there no religion except what the 
scientific atudents of religion were to produce, the 
science of religion would be very email; it would 
come, in fact, to an end, for the substance-matfer 
with which it hes to deal would be taken away. 


Nevertheless, having made, as I trust, this dietine- 
tion between “religion” and the "science of relig- 
ion“ clear, I hasten to say that the application of the 
ecientific method to the subject of rellgion la to be of 
immense practical benefit, It is impossible that re- 
ligion should exist without some thought concerning 
{t—without some kind of attempt, rude or enlight- 
ened, to give a mental Interpretation of its nature, 
This attempt is apparent among savage tribes, In 
whom the religious sentiment seems to have been 
just awakened, as well as among clyvilized and highly 
cultivated nations, where religion has had a long his- 
tory. The barbarian worshipper of a fetish has some 
thought, some crude conception, about the signif- 
cance of the fetish and of its relation to himself; that 
is, he has not only the religious sentiment, but he 
necessarily associates some belief with the sentiment; 
he has the beginning of a theology. And that the 
existence of religion should be accompanied by an 
effort of thought to explain it among an enlightened 
people in too patent & fact to require illustration. 

ow this thought about religion, this attempt to give 
a mental Interpretation of it, which necessarily arises 
when man becomes conscious of the religious senti- 


ment, is the source of the religious opinions, or of 
theologies, which have attended the develo — 
religion historically. The mythologies of ancient 
nations and of some barbarian races to-day are the 
theology of the people holding them; thelr attempt 
to give an intellectual explanation of religion, just as 
the Roman Catholic or the Calvinistie or the Uni- 
versaliat theology is an attempt to give such an er- 
planation on the part of those who have s different 
mental culture, and may consider a different class 
of facts. And since the thought of mankind is 
constantly changing, since it bas enlarged its limits 
and increased In accuracy as, historically, mankind 
have progressed In knowledge and cultura in other 
directions, so the beliefs concerning religion, the the- 
ological conceptions aud systems, the ecclesiastical 
forms and inetitutions, which have depended upon 
this thought, have also been subject to change—to 
growth and enlargement and reform,—tskin shape 
according to the mental temperament and ure of 
the ple and age that produced them. Among a 
people of metaphysical tendencies of mental tem 
ment, or In an age charaqterized by metaphysical 
specnlation, theology will assume a metapbynicad 
character, If the Imaginative and esthetic faculties 
predominate, then religious thought will express it- 
self more in art and sensuous form, If the logical 
understanding be the ruling tendency of thought, the 
theology of a people will shape itself accordingly into 
a syllogistienl system. 

Now ours je the age of acience, the age of eritical 
rational inquiry, and of the inductive method of 
thought. heories in our time are to be brought to 
the test of observation and fact, and alleged facts are 
to be submitted to the keenest critical analyela. But 
religious thought hes not yet in general been harmo- 
nized with this characteristic of the mental temper of 
the age, The theologies and ecclesiastical Inatitu- 
tions of Christendom, with all their sectarian variety, 
are almost wholly the product of past ages, and of an 
entirely different intellectual temperament from that 
which now prevails, Some slight modifications have 
latterly been admitted in them, yet fundamentally, in 
respect, for Instance, to conceptions of the nature of 
Deity and of his communication with man, in respect 
to revelation, inspiration, and the origin and support 
of genuine religion, they belong to the thought of a 
past e . And It will be the office of the scientific 
method applied to religion to effect the needed har 
mony between religious beliefs and modern thought; 
to Infuse into men’s thoughts about religion the new 
mental spirit of the time, and so to advance religious 
beliefs and institution» that jthey shal) stand abreast 
with'the most enlightened thought of the age in other 
directions of human activity, Thue will the science 
of religion do for this rationalisatie and sceptical age 
an inestimable service; a service, as I believe, no lese 
than that of substantiating thla most Important con- 
clusion,—that the source, or seed, of religion is in the 
native constitution of the human mind, and that from 
this germinal source, inherent in human nature it- 
self, has sprung by natural development and growth 
the whole history of religion, with all its varying be- 
liefs, systeme, rites, and worships, among mankind; 
aud further, that this germinal source is of such è 
character, organically involved, ax it may be shown 
to be, in the necessary relation between the finite 
mind and the entire concelvable and possible nnl- 
verse of belng, that it can never cease to exist, nor 
ever be left behind as an outgrown faculty belonging 
only to the childhood of the race, nor iu productive 
ness ever be exhausted, 

But this service to be rendered by the application 
to religion of the aclentific method will not be con- 
fined to the rationalistic and sceptical class. It will 
do for so-called religious ‘*believers,”’ or for the che 
of people who are members or supporters of churehes, 
a service quite as valuable as it will render to the 
‘sceptical’ clase who have openly broken with the 
popular forms of religious belief, and abandoned the 
churches, If it shall recall these latter to a recogni- 
tion of some fundamental truth beneath the errone- 
ous 5 —— and the superstitious practices which they 
have discarded, it may serve to awaken in the former 
the equally important and practically more moment- 
ous recognition of the fact that the essential anè 
primary trutha of religion, so far from being neces- 
sarily involved In the acceptance of certain theological 
opin ons, and the observance of certain ecclesiastical 

tes, actually require, from time to time. for their 
own healthy vitality and power, a change of religious 
beliefs and forms corresponding to the change in 
opinions and customs which the increasing culture of 
mankind ls producing in other human interests. For 
if there is anything that is rng in the religions 
condition of Christendom to-day, itis not so much 
the sceptical thought that te outalde of the churches 
as it is the formalism paratag in the churches.. The 
Sages symptom la to be found in the disposition, 
or the spiritual inertia rather, that adheres to tradi- 
tional beliefs and ceremonies, which, though once, In- 
deed, palpitating with the warm life-blood of the ear 
nest faith and thought of the ages producing them, 
have long ceased to have any such vital relation to the 
generality of the minde now clinging to them, and 
yet are declared to be a necessary condition of resent 
religiousneas of spirit and life. In the time of Romé + 
decline It was not the rationalistic, sceptical attitude 
towards religious bellefa shown by such pure earnest- 
minded men as Lucretius that betokened the na- 
tion's disease, The alarming symptom was that, 
among the ruling and cultivated classes generally, out- 
ward conformity in religion had taken the place t 
genuine faith, When the Roman augura on thelr 
official religious errands could not meet without | 
laughing at each other bebind their ecclestastical 
sleeves for what they were doling, and yet kept on do 
ing it, then, in that solemn farce, was not only the- 
national religion, but, more than that, the na ona! 
character, endangered. And whenever aud however 


ection between thought and faith is lost, 
errer a to traditional ie and usages is ac- 
capled as identical with religion, then ia the cause of 
gion burt and imperilled. — therefore, the ap- 
lication al the scientific method to the subject of 
on shall so separate the essential elements of re- 
Ilgtous faith from present accompaniments of doctrine 
and form as to show — though the belicfs and 
forma may change and perish, religion may survive, 
and may develop other beliefs and Institutions entire- 
ly la harmony with the rational thought of the pres- 
ent age—nay, that this change must come and will 
come in order that religion may survive and keep its 
power,—then, while great advan would accrue to 
the unchurched rationalists, by disclosing the fact 
that they would no longer have a contest with religion 
but could work in practical harmony with it, atili 
and almost incalculable benefit would be ren- 
— to the Church Itself, by emancipating the re- 
Iigious sentiment, which Is so largely embosomed in 
the Church, from bondage to the authority of tradi- 
tion, and setting It free for a new creative period. It 
mond be a great thing if the rationaliatic mind of the 
age should come to see a deeper import in the fact of 
n than it ſe now wont to see. But, because of 
the numbers, power, enthusiasm involved, it would 
bes r thing if there should come a real revival 
of religion in the churches through a suddenly awak- 
ened ition of the Import of modern thought. 
This ow „probably, will not come suddenly, 
bat li mast cume in time as the natural result of wed- 
ding rational thought to religion, Let the tie that 
now joins the spirit of living alth to the dead body of 
ancient dogma be severed, and the ween sentiment 
will again be positively active, alive with all generous 
impulses towards human welfare, stimulating to no- 
ble endeavor for human improvement by the manifold 
new methods which this era of sclence has revealed, 
and producing, even to a finer 8 in the am- 
mental and moral spaces of this new ume, the 
herole characters and the gracioun virtues 
which _ marked the best periods of religious his- 
in t 
t how is it to be shown that the scientific method 
Will legitimate religion to rational thought? 1 have 
bean making statements for which perhaps proof may 
de required. Let us see, then, as briefly as we may, 
bow he scientific method applied to religlon operates; 
what resplta it has already achieved an 
and what It foreshadows, 

It should be sald at the outset of this inquiry, that 
the science of rellgton—the phrase, I belleve, was first 
wed by Max Maller—differa very materially from 
theology,—at least as theology bas usually been con- 
ceived and defined. Theology ia the science, to use 
the common definition, *‘which treats of the exist- 
ence, nature, and attributes of God.“ It begins, 
therefore, where the science of religion would nat- 
urally end, with the statement of principles; it ns 
and throughout by the à priori method; it 
takes little account of the facts of religious history; 
it amumes that toa portion of mankind the Supreme 
Power hes miraculously revealed himself. and that all 
sure theological knowledge is contalned within the 
limita of that revelation. But the science of religion 

with a thorough study of the facta in the re- 
i history of man,—of all the facts concerned in 
the development of religion, and not in one or two 
nations only, but in the widest range of humanity, and 
through all grades of ex ion which the rel * 
sentiment has taken, It thus makes of special ac. 
count what la called comparative theology; and if one 
religion claims to have a kind of knowledge of Deity 
superior to and different from that pos by an 
other religion, It ls a claim that must be establish 
if at all, by this comparison of facts. The science of 
ie thus Inductive, empirical, not à priori; it 
begins and proceeds on the ground of solid facta; yet 
it is empirical (or experiential) in the sense of con- 
sidering all the facta of religious experience and his- 
tory; not almply outward events and tangible deeds, 
bat of consciousness, of sentiment. aspiration, 
belief, hope, apiritual enthusiasm. Nothing in the 
whole field of religious history escapes its observation, 
or ts deemed too small for {ts notice. Even beliefa 
that have proved to be fallacious and practices now 
counted as superstitions, legends, mythologtes, 
stories of miracle, falths that may seem to this age of 
culture = ao the fairy tales of childhood all come 
‘nto the field of this aclence. Every opinion in relig- 
ion that has been sincerely held, every crudest cere- 
mony of worship that has attracted some earnest de- 
though he were the rudest savage of the pri- 
meval forest, has to the scientific student of religion 
erah, for the soul of truth or genuineness of feeling 
at was once in it. And through all these facts and 
— mena of religious history and experience, the 
— nce of religion, by means of Its scientifc method 
í analysis, comparison, generalization, research into 
nner meanings, worka its way to find the basis and 
10 of religion, It begins with the observation of 
9715 it traces the mutual relations and significance 
acts, and through the evidence of facts it estab- 
lahes principles. 
8 Pernod trom the application of this method to the 
— Y of religious phenomena, certain Important 
a may be sald to be already established, which 
may venture to cali the elementary principles of 
€ science of religion, 
we The first of these points is the natural continuity 
the „Not more unmistakably do 
facta that are found in the atrata of the earth, or 
In the strata of language, point to a natural continu- 
ri of the processes by which the earth has come to 
present shape, and apeech hax developed ita several 
meee of language, than do the facta presented in 
titi Ei Ser ee eae e 
N start w e p 
he that here and there the natural order of 
evelopment had been broken by the inter 
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jection of miraculous power, the use of the scientific 
method would soon obliterate such presupposition, 
by showing it to be, If not unsupported by well au- 
thenticated facts, at least un to account for 
any facta, For it would discover that ideas and in- 
stitutions which were supposed to be the product of a 
miraculously interposed revelation were h exlstenee 
before the time of its —_ occurrence, and among 
races it is claimed not to have reached; so that either 
the miraculous revelation has been universal, embrac- 
ing all mankind, or there has been none ut all. But 
in either case, since the beginning of historical times 
there has been a natural continuity of religious de- 
velopment,—religions, races, and epochs being knit 
together in one organic process. 
hi» natural continuity has multiform proofs, some 
of them yery patent, some of them more subtile, In 
the clearer historical eras, we can trace it by the re- 
er in later religions of beliefs and Institu- 
ons that existed in the older religions from which 
they sprang; and alao by that keener historical analy- 
sis which is now in e, and which brings to light, 
beneath the surface of events and the acte of great 
persons, those more secret but s and peralstent 
social elements and forces which enter by Inheritance 
and from the general social atmosphere into the life 
of every age and ‘promo In the dimmer of his 
tory, wecan see that the natural relationship and con- 
tinuity must have existed because of the sameness of 
ideas, ceremonies, Institutions, legends, which are now 
found In widely separated nations and faiths; or, if 
there is no apparent historical connection, that at 
least these most likely are the product of the same 
natural continuity of development In one place, where 
we are not able to trace the lineage, as in another 
where we can trace it. Thia kind of research into 
ancient beliefs, showing Low the festures of old faiths 
that have otherwise become obsolete appear in the 
creeds and usages of people to-day, how even we of 
New England, and of this puritan city of Boston, are 
indebted for what we call our religion to many ances- 
tral sources to be found in Greek and Roman and old 
German paganiem, and even away back lu ancient 
Egypt, and on the hi lains of Bactria, as well as 
within Christian and Hebrew limits, —chle is one of 
the present most frultful fields of the science of re- 
ligion; and a feld that ia furnishing beautiful testi- 
mony to the unbroken continuity of religious history 
and to the fact that the human race ls of one men 
and spiritual stock. This research into the genealogy 
of religious beliefs, legends, and mytbs, enables us to 
trace religious continulty and kinship even Into pre 
historic times,—an does aleo that process which 
been 0 jargely depended upon in proving the continu- 
ity of lin development; viz, the evolution of 
words having the same or similar meaning in differ- 
ent languages from the same itive root. For in- 
stance, as Max Müller has pointed out, names repre- 
senting the most important deltles, and words stand- 
Ing for prayer, sacrifice, faith, law, t, altar, eyi- 
dently coming from the same root expressing sim- 
ilar ideas, are found in diferent and widely separated 
languages and religions, though the people using 
them bad lost all historic trace of their common an- 
cestry, and believed that they had religious ideas and 
customs pecullarly tbeir own., The conclusion seems 
Inevitable that here has been a continuity of religious 
belief as there bas been of language. The Sanecrit 
Dyaus, Greek Zeus, Latin Jovis, German Tiu, all 
mean the sky, or the blue heavens. And Max Müller, 
after noting this relationship, says, summing up some 
of the finer lessons contained in this idea of the con- 
tinuity of religious development :— 

“These names are not mere names; they are hls- 
torical facts, aye, facta more Immediate, more trust- 
worthy, than many facts of medimval history. These 
words are not mere words, but tey bring before us, 
with all vividnesa of an event which we witnessed 
ourselves but 7 the ancestors of the whole 
Aryan race, thousands of — it may be, before 
Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen Being, 
under the self-same name, the best, the moat exalted 
name they could find in their yockbulary,—under the 
name of the Light and Sky, And let us not turn 
away, and say that this was, after all, but Nature-wors 
ship and idolatry. No, it was not meant for that, 
though it may have been degraded into that In later 
times; Dyaua did not mean the blue my merely, nor 
was it simply the blue sky personified; it was meant 
for something else. We have in the Veda the invoca- 
tion, Dy lar, the Greek Zeu-pater, the Latin Ju- 
piter ; and that means In all three languages what it 
meant before those three lan s were torn asun- 
der; It means Heaven-Father ese two words are 
not mere words; they ars to my mind the oldest 
poem, the oldest prayer, of mankind, or at least of that 

ure branch of It to which we belong,—and I am as 

rmly convinced that this prayer was uttered, that 
this name was given to the unknown God before 
Sanscrit was Sanacrit, and Greek was Greek, as, 
when I see the Lord's Prayer in the . of 
Polynesia and Melanasia. I feel certain that it w 
firat uttered In the language of Jerusalem." 


2, And this quotation indicates a second point that | 


is brought into relief when the scientifc method ia 
applied to the phenomena of religion; namely, the 
unity in essence that exists under the differing varieties 
of religious belief and form which, the specific religions 
present. Thexe deities in the different Aryan vations 
had come to be clothed with somewhat different attri- 
butes externally, but they were one In representing 
the idea of protecting fatherhood. And whether a 
apecific religion develops into polytheism or keepa to 
a rigorous monotheism, a close analyela will make it 
evident that behind all conceptions of Individual 
deities or deity, there {s the apprehension of a Power, 
dimly felt, but unrepresented under any form wheth- 
er of matter or of definite thonght,—the nncaused 
Caure of things, sometimes conceived as fate, again 
more aa providence, agaln as a mystery not to be 
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known, but always as a power within and above all 
human destiny. What are popularly called the poly- 
theistic and monotheistic religions are, indeed, not ao 
different on account of the number of their deities as 
they are alike by reason of the sameness of the ideas 
which their deities represent, And the religions 
called monotheistic are not always atrictly so, The 
Hebrews, from the evidence of the Old Testament it- 
self, seemed to recognize the existence of other 
e 
y êilstic, ts -d 
with ite God the Father, and God the Bon aoe 
the Holy Ghost, and its Virgin Mother of God, and 
its — ay 4 as to secure eternal dominion 
over vastly the larger part of all the human race who 
have hitherto existed. If It be said that, in Christen- 
dom, the different divine personalities are conceived 
to be one in essence, so, It must be replied, out of 
Christendom faith points, though sometimes it ma: 
be more dimly, to a unity of divine essence behi 
the multiplicity of be that are worshipped as 
divine. In India all deities were conceived as having 
their emanation from Brahm, the Supreme and In- 
comprehensible One; and in Greece the Olympian 
gods were bound by an oath to justice and virtue, Im- 
plying s higher law than the will of individual dei- 
ties, and a higher power that could depose and punish 
them. Even in the lowest forms of Nature-worship 
and Fetichiem, we may detect the germa of a pure 
faith, as we may find the relics of Fetichism sil ex. 
istent in some religious customs counted Christian. 
As to doctrines, th systems, ecclesiastical 
rites, various as these are in the different religions, 
yet an underlying unity ls even here apparent. In- 
carnation, mediatorehip, atonement, sacrifice, redex) 
tion—these are words of Chriatian theology; but the 
ideas are well-n universal, and these are corre- 
— words in the vocabulary of nearly all the 
historical religions, The cross, as a religious symbol, 
le found all round the globe, and in nearly all faiths, 
however ancient or modern. Haptlem is an ancient 
religious rite belonging to many religions. So also is 
the ceremony of — I at home in 
Judalem and India and ancient Rome, and to be wit- 
nessed aa a survival to-day In the sacrificial relic of 
the Roman Catholic Mass. And if we can hear to- 
day in Christian churches v us exbortations 
against trusting to outward sacrifices and formal cere- 
monies for sa ng the soul, so could we have heard in 
Indla, a thousand years and more before the Christian 
era, the same exalted sentiments, setting forth the 
supremo virtue of spiritual worship and of pure deeds 
as ogainet the mere external piety that adhered osten- 
tatiously to letter and form. Orif morality in the 
different religions be compared, while we shall find 
great differences of social custom and a varying stand- 
ard of ethics corresponding to different phases and 
grades of civilization, yet, beneath all standarda and 
all variety of social usage, we shall be forced to rec- 
ognize the sense of the binding obligation of virtue, 
and among all tolerably civilized nations, of whatever 
religious faith, essential unity, or at least progres 
convergence towards unity, in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the moral law. 

3. A third point which emerges from the scientific 
study of religious phenomena le that religion, in all 
its varieties of form and belief, ga from me and 
the seame primitive sentiment. hat this sentiment is, 
the facts of the case, some of those already consid- 
ered, and others which might be considered, also ap- 
part indicate. Among the mapy definitions of re- 
apon which have been latterly given—all of them 

ming at a broad scientific statement, —that of Mr. 
Piton, in his recent admirable book entitled The 
Mystery of Matter, seems to me to come nearest to 
the truth. He defines it as an endeavor after 3 
practical expression of man's conscious relation to 
the Infinite.” But this needs, perhaps, when thus 
taken apart from his treatise, some explication, Let 
me say, then, trying closely to follow the Indications 
of the phenomena of religion, that religion seems to 
me to have ita germ in man's sense of his relation to 
the Infinite, which sense involves both a feeling of 
dependence and of practical obligation, and neceasi- 
tates some mental conception of the relstlon. This 
statement embraces feeling, practice, and mental per- 
ception, or belief,—all of which enter as constituent 
elements into religion, hlatorically at least, if not in- 
dividually. But the point that most concerns us Dow 
is the first part of the statement pre! Later germinal 
source from which religion first springa: and this I 
define to be man's sense of hia relation to the Infinite. 
And this sense the facts seem to me to show to be 
common to all religions, and to be, Indeed, universal 
to humanity, eo far as we have any reliable records: 
not, of course, that the phrase, Thie Infinite,” ia to 
be understood as referring distinctly to an individual 
or personal Deity, or to deities, or as embracing a defi- 
nite conception of Supreme Being. With no such 
meaning of the phrase could the statement be sub- 
stantiated by facts, But taking the term in its fen 
eral and natural meaning, as suggesting indefinitely 
the sense of a Power in the universe, or above it, 
which is not man himself, but greater than man him- 
self, and to which he stands in some vital relation, 
then the statement covers all grades and forms of re- 
ligion from the lowest to the highest. How the Infj- 
nite shall be defined and apprehended will depend 
upon the faculties of mental perception and reason; 
and here differences will arise. But in the feeling 
which man has that there la thie Infinite Somewhat, in 
which his existence and destiny are somehow involved 
—infinite to him because he cannot measure nor de- 
fine nor bound it, and shading off into dimmest m; 
tery, yet very real also to his consclousness—la the 

rimal germ of religion. And a sense of relation to 
nfinite Being to this extent, I believe, must come into 
any complete definition of religion; and to this ex- 
tent the sense, 1 think it may be shown, la actually 
found to be the germinal source of all special relig- 
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fons, and also to be a natural trait of humanity,—of 
humanity at least after it reaches 2 certain grade of 
intelligence, 
Of coursa, in the lowest forms of religion this sense 
of the Infinite appeara in very rude shape, and is 
associated with crudities of beliet and practice which 
the cultivated mind pronounces most absurd. But 
there la no religion whatever, though it may be the 
most barbarous idolatry, which does not have within 
it thla feeling after the Infinite,—this reaching out of 
the hands, as it were, to lay hold of some power dim- 
ly felt to exist at the centre of things, and to hold 
human destiny in its control. Even the dumb, black 
stone of Fetichism somehow represents to the wor- 
shipper who crouches before It relation between 
his condition of existence and the great, mysterious 
existence outside of Lim, lu which he lives and has 
hie being. And when this worship ascends to the 
idolatry that adores the sun, the stars, the light, the 
blue dome of heaven, the adoring sou! is still seeking, 
through a more intelligent act, to utter ita sense of 
relation to this mighty, limitless whole that makes u; 
the universe, and to the Power that In secret dwells 
within it and animats it As Intelligence increases, 
the Infinite ls conceived to be more comprehensive, 
more of the great reality lu grasped, thought concern- 
ing the relation becomes clearer, and the practical ex- 
pression more rational; zt through all phases and 
varieties of religious faith, from the worship of idols 
up to the purest spiritual faith of Christendom, re- 
ligion in Its essence, at its heart, ie conditioned on 
this sense of vltal, practical relation between the finite 
soul and the Infinite Life. Even those materialistic 
rationalista who, identifying religion with the auper- 
stitious beliefs and practices which have attended it 
historically, are accustomed to deny that there is any 
religion that ls true, and that there ls any Supreme 
Being (by which they usually mean that there ia no 
panoun Deity), confesa to thla sense of a power with- 
n Nature that to them {s infinite and beyond compre- 
hension; or they say thut Nature itself is the All that 
holds the mystery of being, to the laws of which they 
own they are bound in dependence and obligation, 
Buddhism is regarded by many as an atheistic relig- 
jon. Yet Buddhism began in Buddha's baffled 
speculations on the mysteries of existence, from 
which he came back to rest ln certain known princi- 
ples of practical, individual, and social obligation,—a 
wholesome reaction against the excessive speculative 
ghilosophy and contemplative plety of Brahmanism. 
et through the whole history of Buddhism, in the 
background of the faith, has lain the great myste 
still, never absent from the thought of the Buddhist 
teacher or from the feeling of the Buddhist worship- 
ns dim sense of Infinite Being before which the 
nite being must stand in the position of rererent 
silence. uch of the so-called atheism of our time is 
of similar attitude; it may deny the personality of the 
Power, may attirm the uselessness of trying to fathom 
the mystery, yet it recognizes the mystery, and seems 
to be drawn bya mental fascination to pry at the 
problema hidden within it, So the great athelatle 
poet of Rome, Lucretius, sung of “the eager valor 
of the soul, which longed firat to break through the 
bars of Nature's gates.“ That r valor, that long- 
ing of the human soul to break ugh the bars of 
the finite, that feeling that there is something there to 
break through into, something beyond our vision, be- 
youd all our senses, beyond our knowledge and the 
utmost possible reach of our facultiea, and yet some- 
— aver enfolding us, soliciting us, and closely re- 
lated to us, —that is the religious sentiment, Even 
ot he aclence recognizes this something in the u- 
nitude of things which attracts the finite mind to 
exploration, and this power within the untverse 
which ls more than facts, more than the mere se- 
quence of phenomena, Prof, Tyndall says: The 
rolentifle mind can find no repose In the mere regis- 
tration of sequence in Nature; the further question 
intrudes itself with resistless might, Whence comes 
the sequence?” and he adda that to find perma- 
nence of power“ under changeful appearances has 
been the highest inspiration of science. Physical 
sclence does not profesa to comprehend this power; 
it owns it In its nature to be a mystery, yet confesses 
Ite existence. It may call it force, energy, law, but Is 
it not naming the same power which religion has 
called Brahm, Jehovah, or Zeus, Divinity, Deity, 
God? And in Its doctrine of the conservation, or 
Persiatence, of force, physical science now distinctly 
recognizes the unity and abidingness of this power,— 
recognizes it as something which, through all varte- 
— jand phases — —— = all kinds of 
omena, remains one, unchanged an tual, 
And what is this but to put into Scientific’ language 
what the religious spirit uttered in tic phrase so 
grandly three thonsand years ago? “Ot old hast 
thou lald the foandation of the earth, and the heay- 
ens ure the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
pos thon halt endure: yea, — of Mem shall wax old 
a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, 
and thy years shall hava no end.“ 
Religion and science then alike, the devout senti- 
ment and the logical understanding, theism and so- 
called athelam, all equally recognize the existence of a 
permanent power under changeful phenomena. All 
classes and grades of human beings confess their re- 
lation to this power, and give to it their expressed or 
silent homage. The verliest inanimate matter cannot 
eecape this secret energy which possesses and shapes 
and works through all things, Dispelled in one form, 
and seemingly annihilated, it reappears in another. 
Microscope and telescope and spectroscope do not 
resolve ita mystery, but only reveal its wondrous na- 
ture the more, and almost prove its omnipresence. 
And as to the human consclousness, itis not the im- 
native faculty merely, but the moat empirical logic, 
tis compelled to exclaim before this marvellous 
operator, ‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or 
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ther shall I flea from thy presence?” From this 
——5 of relation to the Infinite, man cannot escape. 

4. Now if the sclence of religion establishes, by the 
evidence of religious phenomena, these three pointa, — 
the nataral continuity of religious development, the 
unity in essence of the various forme of religion, and 
the human sense of relation to the Infinite as the 
germina! source of religion, then it Is in oe to 
establish a fourth point; viz, that the religious sen- 

timent Is organically inherent in the human mind, 
and that religion therefore iu a permanent aud tnde- 
structible product in the historical development of the 
human race. Let this point be established, and all 
disturbing apprehensions ss to the fate of religion in 
the future may be dismissed. Whatever chan 
may be wrought in the phenomenal beliefs und in- 
stitutions of religious tory, the root of religious 
faith will survive, and may be trusted to retain ita 
vitality. But in order to establish this point, the nat- 
ure of the faith involved jn man's sense of his rela- 
tion to the Infinite must be examined. This sense 
may seem a very simple one, and by many persons It 
would be regarded as sufficiently indicating in itself 
its own natural permanence. But it is susceptible of 
analysis, and this analysis is perhaps necessary for 
positively substantiating the proposition that the 
germ of religion ls Indestructibly Inherent in the or- 
genic structure of human nature. The question we 
are to ask, therefore, is, What ja the nature of the 
faith involved in this sense of human relation to the 
Infinite? . 
Faith la a word of larger import than religion. By 
neric use of the word, we may say that we have 
faith in our physical senses, —that is, we accept their 
reports of the outer-world to consciousness as truat- 
worthy. But this ja not a very strict use of the word, 
and ng Prd to Increase the popular theological con- 
fusion between faith aud sight. It is certain, too, 
that impressions first received from the senses are 
often delusions; as when a child reaches after a re- 
mote object which his eye tella him is close at hand. 
Here the first sense-Impression la not trustworthy, 
and it la only after many experimenta that a sure re- 
lance on the orta of the vision ia created, This 
use of the word, however, if proper discriminations 
be made, may help us to understand the essence of 
faith in its stricter sense. Whatthe mind really does, 
when it first receives an impression through the 
senses from the outward world, is to accept the im- 
pression as representing agenuinereality. In respect 
to the conditions, form, relations to other objects, of 
that reality, It may be mistaken; and on theae points 
correction may have to be made by experience and 
reason. But that disposition inherent in the mind to 
accept the report of the external senses as standin, 
for some reality,—that native and necessary disposi- 
tlon to truat the working of these faculties, which 
connect us with the external world, as no delusion 
and cheat, but as a real and genuine transaction,— 
this is the essence of faith; and further, when there 
has been some mistake in the first sense-impressions 
as to the conditions of this reality, that disposition, 
which is also necessarily inherent in the buman mind, 
to accept the testimony of experience and reason us 
worthy to be trusted in correcting these impressions, — 
this also is of the essence of faith. So that, concern- 
ing the relations of our consciousness to the material 
world, we might define faith as that native and neces- 
sary confidence which the human mind has that its 
own faculties, whether of external sense or of oom- 
arison of repeated observations (which is the mean- 
ng of experlence), or of reasoning, are no lmpostors, 
but are genuine and trustworthy. Without this trust 
In its own natural faculties and functions, we pro- 
nounce a mind insane, In this wense of the word, 
faith is the condition of mental sanity. The sane 
mind necessarily accepts the veracity of ite own fac- 
ulties, aud therefore confides in the reality of the ex- 
ternal world which they report, 

This definition will at least serve to illustrate the 
meaning of faith when applled to its more special 
field,—tbat of the inner consciousness. Here, too, we 
may say that faith is that native and inherent confi- 
dence which the human mind has in the genuineness 
of ita own natural faculties,—that feeling which it 
cannot escape so long as it is sanely conscious, that It 
is not a victim of deception and illusion, but that cer- 
tain mental impressions of which it is consclous, cer- 
taln natural tendencies and impulses that seem to be 
native to consclousness itself, represent actual reali- 
ties; not that these mental ‘impressions, if we mean 
by them ideas, are to be declared innate, but that 
they certainly appear in the consciousness as man de- 
velops and expands under the experlence of life. 


The mind finds in itself, for instance, the senne of 


truth, the sense of right, the aense of goodnesa, the 
sense of duty, the sense of harmony, proportion, and 
beauty; and, let the theory of the origin of these inner 
senses be what it may, the mind cannot help but put 
trast in them, and accept them as representative of 
actual distinctions existing In the very nature of 
things. And this trust—this natura) and unquestion- 
ing reliance of the mind upon the veracity of its own 
inward faculties, this necessary acceptance of the sin- 
cerity of {ts own natural operations,—thia it ia that Is 
of the essence of faith, It is to be observed, too, that 


the mind, in this Inner sense which It has of truth, | 


right, goodness, beauty, makea a distinction between 
a 2 of what Is true or good or beautiful and 
what is actually so. This distinction may be learned 
by experience or by the exercise of thought, just as 
the child learns to correct the first aense-impressions 
of the distance of an external object by a comparison 
of subsequent impressions; but when the distinction 
is learned, then it ie Immediately applied, the mind 
33 giving its allegiance, not to the old per- 
ception which is discarded, but to the reality which It 
wns assumed to represent, and hence to the newer 
and corrected perception as & more authentic repre- 
sentative of that reality. That is, faith fs the human 


mind’s acceptance of the veracit: 
not of its faculties of feeling, of inner tendency and 
sentiment only, but of ite faculties of reasoning and 
judgment, of reasoning and judgment workin; 
upon facts of observation and knowledge. 80 that it 
is not true that faith and knowledge, though different, 
are antagonistic or inconsistent elementa of charac 
ter, the one, a8 it iw the custom to say, beginning 
where the other comes to an end; but both may exist 
together; nay, faith is a necessary condition of al 
knowledge, and knowledge is necessary for furnish 
ing faith with its working materials, 

Put we are still considering faith in a somewhat 
generic sense. Let us now take another step, and 
see if we can find, from the ground of this genera) 
sense, the more special meaning of the phrase relig- 
tous faith. Let us ask the question, nce comes 
this natural allegiance of the human mind to what lt 
conceives to be true or good or beautiful, or this 
trust that these Ideas, though associated practically 
with Imperfect perceptions, yet are representative of 
absolute realities? We may best reach the answer, 
perhaps, by an illustration, Every organic existence, 
animate or inanimate, is subject to an inward forma- 
tive principle, which gives, we may say, the law of 
ita being, Thus, take a crystal: it la not formed hap- 
hazard, but always in the aame way, always by a cer- 
tain method, always by fixed mathematical proj 
tions, There is some kind of organizing principle 
within the atome composing it which makes It a crys- 
tal and not something else; a power in addition 
to the attracting force by which the particles are 
drawn together, for it is a power guiding the attract- 
ing force to acertaln definite result. Or, take any 
kind of vegetable organism: the seed from which it 
springs coutaina, besides the materials out of which 
the new germ is to begin its structure, something, 
though we know not what, that controls and shapes 
those materiala, and other constituent materials 
which are to be assimilated from the surrounding 
earth and alr and light, so that they come toa cer- 
taln product, each seed producing tree or plant after 
ita kind, and each and every organism, through this 
constructive principle, being brought into a system of 
reciprocal relations with the surrounding world. 
The same thing is true in the development of animal 
organisms. Nor does it make sy ifference, in the 
use to which [am now to put this illustration, how 
these distinct types of organe existence first originat- 
ed. They may bave come by a process of gradual 
differentiation and evolution from some common an- 
cestral germ. Nevertheless, each kind of germ, bow- 
ever outwardly undistinguishable from any other, ip 
alaped in its development, by some Inherent princi- 
ple of organization, into a certain type, And itis to be 
affirmed, too, that the theory of evolution of all types 
from a common germina) substance sane implies 
an evolving principle, a guidfug agency, within the 
chaotic matter which ie thus 2 shaped into 
manifold forma of organic existence and life; and 
also that there iv some kind of power within these va- 
rious separate forme of existence by which they con- 
tinue to be related to each other, and each to the whole. 
Every part of existence ia linked by this tuner force 
to every other. And the latest scientific researches 
seem to indicate that even the infinitesimal atoma of 
matter are but centres of force, through which all 
parts of the universe are co-related and uct and react 
upon each other, 

Now in the mind of man this formative principle, 
-this guiding force, becomes self-conscious, Man le 
capable of reflection upon his own conduct; capable 
of apprehending and controlling to a degree his own 
condition and Gentine. He wees that into which the 
inward principle, or law, of his being would fashion 
him, and io gifted with the power to act with this 
principle, or to resist and violate it, Yet even wben 
violating, he {a compelled to recngnize that he owes 
allegiance to it,—compelled by the very constitution 
of his being to confess that he ougbt to follow this 
inward formative principle of which be is conecious, 
just as the crystal, or the tree, unconsciously obers 
and is shaped by the guiding force Inherent in its or- 
ganism. Heeding thie guiding principle, bis charac- 
ter is shaped into a certain symmetry known ss vir- 
tue, and his life is put into anutnal relations of de- 
pendence, sympathy, and helpfulness with the lives 
of other human beings. And the dispositions and 
| deeds into which this principle would organize bis 

character he necessarily recognizes as right, thelr oF 
| posites as wrong; and further, that this distinction is 
no delusion, but a genuine reality. Hence we have 
now, through this illustration, reached the meaning 
of faith in ite moral significance. It is conscious 
loyalty to an inward formative principle of character, 
which is conceived as having an inherent right to di- 
rect human action, 

Now take one step further, by an analysla of this 
definition of moral faith, and we have religions faith. 
It is already implied in the moral, but the implica- 
tion is not always evident, nor always consciously 
admitted. Yet in eorence it le there. For what ip 
this Inward formative principle to which the human 
mind confesnes its loyalty? this directive cy, 
which is self-conscious in man, and associated with 
his own volition as an element in his action, but 
which also appears as unconselous force, or law, n 
every kind of organized exlotence below man,—tbls 
something which ie not organism, but a sbaping 
power within every species of organiam,—this aome 
thing that must have been Involved in the very — 
movement of evolution from chaos towards cosmos 
Have we not come back again to that agency within. 

henomena which natural science calla energy, toret, 
aw, and which religious acience calls the Infinite 
| to that persistent, abiding power which survives un- 
changed and indestructible amidst the manifold a 
| pearings and vanishings of the material forms t 7 
make up the visible universe f to that power — . 
even in the view of physical science, has neither be- 


of allita faculties, — 
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nals , nor and, nor nowt, mie eee a but has Ita be- 
infinite mystery of things? to that power 
vas even religlon, though seeking to fathom, and 
to be very real Er ie 2 ta 

ntirety, “past finding out,“ and to whic 
20 5 pem of he 114 — of words before the 
infinite mystery, it has given the unmes Omnipo- 
tence, Omni ravence, Great Firat Cause, Eternal 
aimighty Sovereignty, Belng that Was 
N 42 apn ja to Come? And if wa connect this 
this persistent, bbs Energy, which 
natural N indicates as the unitary and animat- 
ing 8 prin e of the unlverse—if we connect this, 
p to the scientific doctrine of the cor- 


— condact In relations of duty to other Individuals 
and to the All, and to the Unity that makes the all 
into an organic Whole; religious faith, because the 
moral law ia sean to mark the line of true proportion 
between Individual actlon and the structure of Uni- 
versal Being, and every pure Impulse of love and 
beneficence Is felt to be the organic palsation In our 
finite natures of an alm that throbs throughout the 
unlrerse. 

-Wa now see why it le that our natures are com- 
pelled to confess thelr loyalty to truth and right and 
goodness; why it is that the way of virtue attracts, 
though it be the more difficult, and that of vice, 
though followed, brings not peace but self-reproaches 
and pain; why itis that, though passion may-incite 
to mallee and evil-doing towards another, something 
In the soul whispers of love and forgiveness as higher 
and more admirable impulses. It ls because this 
formative principle within our natures is identical 
with the central, animating energy and alm of the 
universe Itself, That persistent Power becoming 
self-conscious in us, it 1 us of its own attributes 
and parposes. We bend in loyalty and hoige lo 
truth, because this guiding force within us is itself 
— and parcel of the central reality of things, and 

nds us with Its own gravity. We have to confess 
our allegiance to the law of right, to the demands of 
love, to the hard, heroic choice of virtue rather than a 
life of self-indulgent ease, because this persistent en- 
ergy within the universe, which has become a forma- 
tive principle of character In us, Is indeed ‘‘the Power 
that makes for righteousness,” —and It comes Into us 
bringing the alm and drift of its own energies, and so 
pushes us by Inward impulse to the fulfilment of itè 
tiks, Though it may take centuries and ages of 
hard experlenee to develop the human race into this 
condition of consclous cooperation, yet In the lapse of 
time the race does learo that it must do justly and 
iore merey;“ and learns it because that guiding 
Power within us which gives an aim and goal for our 
conduct, and with which we are to “wal * — 
day by day, is the aame Power that makes justice 
andJove to be the goal towards which all things in 
the universe are moving. In our sense of the Infi- 
nite, therefore, not only Is the sense of power In- 
volved, but the sense of a mental and moral self-con- 
sistency at the heart of the universe, And this ls the 
Sasence of religioun faith, 

seems clear, then, to sum ap In conclusion the 
results of this course of thought, that religious faith 
does mot exist at the sufferance of opinion, or of theo- 
Ty, or by the authority of any one of the special relig- 
„bat has its existence by virtue of the organic 
fracture of the human mind, and must continue sò 
ong aa the human mind remains what it is, While 
‘entific philosophy may authenticate and justify ita 
existence, religion does not walt for the decisions of 
selenite more than of ecclesiastic councila for leave 
to be. Religious beliefs and theories and inatſtu- 
woe which are the result of changing and advanc- 
ng human thonght, may come and go. The special 
aby si ons, haying a historical beginning and career, 
883 ave a historical dissolution; but the falth which 

: eir root is as indestructible as human nature it- 
ne Faith is the ceaseless, persistent energy of re- 

igions history. Bellefs, Institutions, theological the- 
Ories, ecclesiastica] forms of worship, are the varying 

NN which this spiritual energy assumes, 
a r+ ria aprings from man's natural feeling of the 
2 nite; but the history of religion is the result of 

mught feeking a practical and mental expression of 


this een As thought chan 
ges, develops, grows. 
te hamar must inevi tably change; but the soarce In 


uman mind remalns, permanent and Ineradl- 


2 even the esgentlal primary elements of all the 


great religionis bellefs remain, Changing thought 
rh Aana the form, but the ERa wage. Be- 
22 In an 


odividua! Delty, who is only one among the 

bela of the universe, may baat AWEN = Sst as 

1 aa een delties has Already vanished from 

— ed minds; but belief in s Power that ls one 

r the unity of ita manifoldness, the 
atare, the Inspiration of consclousness,— 


this ls a faith that is Inherent in the natural constitu- 
tion of the human mind, and sta’ Belief in divine 
Providence as a s| 1 cy of intervention for ex- 
tricating human rom the difficult straits of 
life—perhapa from critical emergencies which may be 
the result of their own ignorance or folly—may pass pass 
away; but belief In a Providence which means — 
an intelligent aim and a wise, forecasting goodness 
inwrought into the very substance of the life * 
which we all share, al w work out their results | 
through the active sympathies, knowledge, and a Neil 
of human 8 —a Providence not fitful, not inter- 
mittent, but to be depended upon by all mankind for 
the daily bounty that sends rain and sunshine on 
ood and evil alike, and supplies life's table with all the 
jospitulities of Nature, material and mental,—belief 
in such a Providence stays, and ls every day made 
clearer by a scientific study of both Nature and man. 
The great sanctities of moral obligation, let scientific 
analysis Met og them as it will, remain untouched, 
science only showing them the more inextricably 
woven into The very substance of human conscious- 
2 and e eer ais N the papa and conviction 
0 since they are already here, will 
till sclentific onem can — their right to bet 
with even this possible added confirmation from 
ws | payed science, that no Force ls ever lost out of ex- 
atence, sod personality, the crown of all forces, is 
not unlikely to be proved as inextinguishable as the 


hope of personal continuance seems 77 — 


And as to prayer—at least in the sense of aspiration 
to be at one with the persistent Power “that makes 
for righteousness,""—yearning after goodness, inward 
communion with holy thoughts, consecration of heart 
and soul to noble purposes and noble work,—can these, 
however much form and words and externality mar 
change, —can these in essence ever be lost, ao lon 
man continues to live with this sense of being em 
omed in the Infinite, feeling constantly, as he muat, bis 
dependence, its Impartation, and Its fascinating secret 
ever inviting him to deeper exploration, and ever bo- 
liciting him to give of it a finer and nobler expression 
in hia own life? Having the soul of man, with 2 
“eager valor,” with all ita manifold lon nginga to 
search and sound and do, and having the L ite in- 
viting the search and rewarding the valor, have we 
not all? A foundation that is sure, and promise of a 
structure that shall be indestructible. 


ttn AT TRE SouTH.—From the laat consus 
Ae there were in 1870, in all the States of the 
Un on, 4,438,206 peretan ten years of age and upwards 
unable to read. 
cy for a country bosating of free schools and universal 
education; but when we come to examine the figures 
more In detall, they are robbed of much of their alg- 


nificance. In the alxteen States of Alabama, Arkan- 


taa, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North hie pec 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, comprising the former area of slave 
territory, the census-takers found 8,650,424 of these 


literate persons. There were consequently only 887,- 


782 to be found in all the remainder of the country. 
It must also be remembered that of the total popula- 
tion of 88,115,641 in all the States, these sixteen 
States contained only 13,347,614. It can hardly be 
necessary to comment on these figures. population 
of 24,708,027, bleased with all the advantages of free 
public schools, had only 887,782 illiterate persons, 
while a po 22 of 13,547,614, depri ved of 
vantages, had 3,650,424 such perrons. 
Ison tella the whole stòry.—Ezcħange. 
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Am ANν,ELduwg̃ story of the Confessianal is told by the 
rural Chroniqueur of the Temps. 
fond of good fare had received a present of à anipe. 
M. le Curé superintended the cooking of the delicacy 
himself, and was just about to eit down to it when a 
call from a parishioner compelled him to leave the 
room fora minute, When he came back the snipe 
had disap „and the cook testified to having seen 
the cat bolt with it. History does not say whether 
the thief was excommunicated like the jackdaw of 
Rheims, but at Easter, when all the village came to 
confess their sina since Christmas, Catherine the cook, 
came also, After — through the usual Het of 

dilloes, she suddenly stopped. "Well; make 
aste, said the Curé; "what more?” “Does your 
reverence remember the stolen anipe?" asked Cath- 
erine, Rather,“ was the Irritable re reply, “the one 
that brigand de chat ran away with’ “I was the 
cat, murmured the penitent. “You ate it?" was 
Intense bitterness. ‘‘ Yes,” 
How?“ “What, malheurcuse/ You, s 
cordon bleu, eat a cold snipe when It was so song Fe 
make It Into a salnie? Catherine, I decidedly re 
absolution to you. London Graphte. 


Joaquin MILLER has conquered the pride of Eng- 
lishmen by showing them even a y pride than 
theirs; and his attractiveness in English society Js 
sald to be in exact proportion to his contempt for it, 
And it Americans are at all like Britons, they, too, 
will become great admirers of Mr. Miller, for they 
seem to be greatly scorned by him. Recently, as he 
himeelf relates, being in Geneva, he found the town 
too full of bls countrymen; and to relieve himself of 
their presence he drove to the nearest boat and went 
on board, Soon the clerk came and asked him 
where he would be pleased to go, The post replied : 
“Monsieur, take me to some little place where there 
are no Americans.“ The clerk looked at him for a 
moment, then hopelessly up and down the lake, and 
hig acroas toward Mont Blanc, and at last shook 

end. Suddenly a new idea seamed to strike 
Wm, anil be lifted his eyes toward heaven - Cute 
tian Union, 


his is a startling exhibit of Ulitera- 


ene ad- 
This compar- 


A priest rather 


eee O O a 


Hoetry. 


TRUE BLESSEDN ESS. 


It is not Diessedness to know wht that thon thyrelf art de, 
True joy waa nevor yet by one, nor yet by two, posseawed, 


Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all; 
The joy that leaves one beart unblessed would be for mine 
too small, 


For when my spirit once was blessed, to know another 
grieved 


Would take away the joy from all that I myzelf received, 

Nor would I seek to blunt that paln, forgetting others 
woo; 

From knowlodge, not from want of thought, true blesses- 
ness must grow. 

For blensed ness Í find this earth of ours Is thop no pinos, 

Where still the happiest man must meet bis bure 
grieving face. 

And only in one thought I find the joy I nover miss, 

In faltirto know all grie? below will grow vo final bilas. 

And he who holds this faith wil strive with firm and e-~ 
dent sonl, 

And work out ble own proper good in working for the 
whole, 

God only sees this perfect good, the way to it is dim; 

God only, then, is truly blest, man only blest in him. 


—Rüokert's Wisdom of the Brahmins. 
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“BREADTH.” 


The Inder. 


PUBLISHED EVERY Tuner 


It has been ssid that Tux INDEX does not repre- 
sent the real breadth of free religion,—that it fe not 
in the truest sense an organ of the free religious 
movement, but rather of individual convictions which 
constitute merely one phase of It —that It lacks the 
comprehensiveness and catholicity of sympathy, and 
the freedom from a pronounced prevailing tone, 
which should characterize an organ of thia move- 
ment In all its broad inclusiveness. If we correctly 
conceive the meaning of this eritlelsm, Illustratlons 
of the defect referred to may be found in the posi- 
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„ Francis W. NewsMax (England), A 
Rev. Moxou =D Corax (England), K. Contribu: tlons that Christianity ie necessarily hostile to liberty, 
tora. 


and that intuitionalism is an imperfect form of free 
religion as compared with the scientific form of it. 
Such definite positions, It la thought, are merely in- 
dividual, and not shared by many of those who are 
actively Interested in tho free religious movement; 
and the want of sympathy they seem to imply with 
the liberal wings of various Christian denominations, 
and with various classes of radicals, renders the pa- 
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N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of Ome Dollar. This offel is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 


N and spirit of free religion. 
extra copies as samples to their friends. 
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These criticlems are entitled to most respectful con- 
olderatlon. 

In the first place, It may be questioned whether 
any organ of the free religious movement 18 possible 
In the sense desired. A paper might be supported 
for a while by the contributions of many minds, 
without haying any convictions of its own, and there- 
fore devoid of any prevailing bins, under the direc- 
tion of a mere “managing edftor;” but it is at least a 
question whether it would possess sufficient vitality 
or character to giye it any strong hold upon itè con- 
atituency. We suspect thatit would exercise prac- 
tically a very feeble influence on public opinion—too 
feeble to do efficient service of any sort. If, however, 
a man of powerful intellect, strong character, and 
concentrated purpose should be selected to edit the 
desired organ, in order to give it weight and infu- 
ence with the community, then it would soon be 
fopnd that hia individuality would give it a prevall- 
ing bias in some direction or other, and defeat the 
wish of those who wanted an organ independent of 
any individual's limitations, The presence of any 
definite convictions, giving shape to the general edi- 
torial conduct of the paper, though without in any 
degree limiting the freedom of utterance possessed by 
all who contributed to its columns, would be found 
to produce the same result now regretted by some in 
the case of Tax InpEx. The possibilities would 
seem to be narrowed down to a choice between two 
things: either to have a bloodless organ uttering the 
diverse opinions of all without emphasizing any, or 
to have alive one emphasizing ita own, while giving 
free utterance to every other. The former would 
seem to be even less au organ of the free religious 
movement than the latter; for, however faithfully It 
might represent the diversity of this movement, it 
would totally fail to represent the unity of it. 
Whether the journal with convictions of ite own 
should truly represent this unity, or not, would de- 
pend wholly on their intrinsic truth; and this must 
de the real question, after all. If the ideas that gave 
a specific direction and color to the course of such s 
journal should really contain the life of the free 
religious movement,—should really constitute the 
power, spirit, and tendency of it,—then the journal 
would represent this movement in the highest, truest, 
and broadest way, even it some of the countless 
shades of opinion among radicals did not get them- 
selves stated In full in its columns. 

A distinction must be drawn in thie matter be- 
tween the Free Religious Association, the free relig- 
lous movement, and free religion itself. 

It la now well understood, we suppose, that Tur 
Inpex is not, and never has been, the official organ 
of the Free Religious Association as such, Yet the 
President, Secretary, and other officers and members 
of it, have written and still write in Tux InpEx with 
absolute freedom. They are all as safe from revision 
or supervision in their utterances ad we are; and this 
they all know. So far, therefore, as these writers in 
their individual capacity represent the Free Religious 
Association, so far THE INDEX representa it, 

The free religious movement, however, includes 
many persons who have never joined the Associa- 
tion, Many of them write for Tux INDEX occasion- 
ally, and others do not. It le to be taken for granted 
that some of the latter may fail to find their own pre- 
cise shades of belief represented in the paper. Who 
is to blame for this (if any body)? Tux INDEX, or 
they? No one has ever had occasion to complain 
that an able, well-written article was refused Inser- 
tlon because of any difference of opinion between the 
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‘Tue “CONGRESSIONAL Petirion" foots up 4,254 
names; the “Massachusetts Petition’’ foots up 8,553, 

SIGNATURES TO THE "Congressional Petition“ 
againat non-taxation of church property have been 
received since last week as follows: From Joseph 
Barnes, Junius, New York, 46; from Edson Han- 
nom, Southampton, Massachusetts, 17. Total tor 
the week—63. ¢ 

SIGNATURES TO THE Massechusetts Petition“ 
against non-taxation of church property have been 
recelyed as follows since last week: From J. Mark 
Winslow, Wakefield, 145; from the Boston Investiqu- 
tor, 23; from E. Z. Stevens, Cambridgeport, 85; from 
Edson Hannum, Southampton, 16; from George W. 
Kayes, Newton, 14; from Gilbert Billings, Chicopee, 
50. Total for the week—283. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR of claquerors“ for 
“‘claqueura,” at the close of Mr. Frothingham’s arti- 
ele last week, is too gross to ba tolerated without cor- 
rection. We hope our French-reading subscribers 
will not overwhelm us with a flood of lexicons. That 
it escaped observation is mortifying enough; but Mr. 
Frothingham le not to be charged with attempting 
what la impossible to kings—‘‘inventing a word.“ 

THIS NOTICE arrived too late for insertion in last 
week’s lssue: The Free Congregational Society of 
Florence will dedicate thelr new building, Cosmian 
Hall, Wednesday evening, March 25, and Thursday 
28. Addresses will be given by Charles C. Burleigh, 
Frederick Douglass, F. E, Abbot, William J, Potter, 
A. B. Alcott, Mrs. N. T. Brigham, S. H. Morse, Giles 
Stebbins, Rowland Connor, A. T. Lilly, and probably, 
also, by O. B. Frothingham, Horace Seaver, Samuel 
Johnson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, and others. Letters 
will be read from Theodore D. Weld, Parker Pille- 
bury, Lucy Stone, Cells Burleigh, T. W. Higginson, 
and others, The prospect is good for a pleasant and 
somewhat unique occasion.” 


„A “PHILosopHicat Soctery” has been formed in 
Chicago, the objecta of which “‘sball be the mutual 
improvement of ite members and the general diffusion 
of knowledge, by considering, in the Interests of 
Truth, the following subjects: questions of Moral 
Philosophy, Soclal Science, Natural Science, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, the more Important Events of Cur- 
rent History.“ Professor Joseph E. Haven ls the 
President; and among the names of the Vice-Presi- 
dents are those of Rey, Robert Collyer, Hon, Julius 
Rosenthal, and Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal, The 
Preamble ia as follows: “Being profoundly impressed 
with the Unity of Truth, in Its origin as well aa its 
infinite value to man, and belng equally impressed 
with the blinding effects upon the human mind of 
Ignorance, Prejudice, and Superstition, it hus seemed 
desirable to us (belleving the time for auch a moye- 
ment has arrived] to geek the organization of a eo- 
ciety whose sole motto shall be ‘What is Truth? 
whose members, regardless of past associations, pre- 
conceived opinions or expressed conyictions, shall In 
a spirit of simplicity and candor associate for the In- 
vestigation of questiona that are peculiar to our time, 
pertaining to human welfare.” The conditions of 
membership are simply these: ‘Membership shall in- 
clude all persons who feel an interest in the objects of 
the Society, and who shall comply with its Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws.” We desire to express our hearti- 
est and most unqualified sympathy with the objects 
and apparent spirit of such an organization as thia, 


per a very inadequate exponent of the real tendencies 


writer and the editor, On the contrary, articles ex- 
pressing dissent from our own views have always 
deen invited and welcomed. If THE Inpex, then, 
has failed to represent the views of some who have 
taken part in the free religious movement, it must be 
because they have chosen not to represent them- 
selves, and not at all because the paper has not been 
always ready to represent them. We have always 
been desirous, nay, solleltous, to secure expression In 
these columns of the moat diverse views; but we have 
not felt obliged on this account to withhold expres- 
sion of our own, and no one who believes In real free- 
dom can ever have desired that we should. If any 
one thinks that THE INDEX faila to represent fairly 
and fully hie own individual views of free religion, he 
is alone responsible for the fact; these pages are 
always at his service, provided be can write with » 
reasonable degree of ekill. The widest range of 
thought and bellef has, in reality, always been a 
marked characteristic of this journal. So far, there 
fore, as the free religious movement ia able or willing 
to represent Itself, THE INDEX representa it. 

But besides the Free Religious Association and the 
free religious movement, there ia free religion itself, 
It is this to which THE INDEX has been devoted from 
the start; and this we belleve it representa, fully and 
fairly, in all Its breadth,—breadth of principle and 
breadth of sympathy. Absolute freedom of thought, 
unlimited by any reservation,—absolute catholicity of 
fellowehip, unlimited by any barrier of creed, color, 
or dex, — absolute fulness of aspiration and effort after 
the Ideal life, with all it includes and leads to, un- 
limited by any compromise or concession to lower 
aima: let him who can name broader principles than 
these. While THE Ixpex has never been the orgap 
of any association or party or individual, it has al- 
ways been an organ of these ideas, with sincerest 
aympathy for all who hold them, and in proportion 
to the universality with which they hold them. It 
has never had, or pretended to have, any sympathy at 
all for limitations of these ideas; the integrity of free 
religion itself forbids that. To sympathize with such 
limitations would be to betray want of sympathy for 
the unlimited Ideas which are the essential life of free 
religion. 

But, even while polnting out with unsparing direct - 
ness the mischlef of all limitations of these ideas, and 
explicitly disclaiming sympathy for every form of re- 
ligious belief, organized or unorganized, which limits 
them, THE INDEX has been full of sympathy for all 
men and all women, In virtue of the very humanity 
which their religious bellefa so often crucify and 
deny, Sects, sectariana, and sectarianism, as such, it 
has faithfully opposed; but the humanity which sec- 
tarlaniom itself can never succeed in wholly suppres 
ing or jmprisoning, and which makes sectarians them- 
selyes members of our common race, it has always 
loved, honored, and defended. This point ought, 
eurely, to be well understood. Tae INDEX bas had 
no sympathy with tho sects, as such; but for all the 
men and women who compose the secta it has hed, 
and will ever have, the warmest and truest sympathy, 
because sectarianism is not the men and women 
themselves, but merely the stralght-jacket they wear- 
To etrive to free them from thia straight-jacket,—to 
seek to emancipate and enfranchiee the slaves of 
creeds and ecclesinstical superstitions,—is to show the 
tenderest sympathy for the humanity thus cruelly 
outraged and wronged. It ſe à false and narrow sym- 
pathy which forbears to touch these chains because 
the chained are used to them and cherish them, —4 
false and narrow sympathy which thus paralyzes the 
arm of deliverance, and sheathes the sword of truth. 
The true breadth of free religion is not to be found in 
a superficial inclusiveness, which would fain embrace 
in one brotherhood those who are eternally parted 20 
long as superstition and sectarianism survive. Spirit- 
ual fellowship has its laws and Ita conditions, It can- 
not be attalned while the limitations of freedom 
which destroy it are suffered to steel the sectarian’ 
heart against the natural impulses of humanity. The 
tenderness which moves not a few noble spirits to 
leave these limitations untouched, lest those who be- 
lleve in them be grieved or wounded for a time, de- 
feats its own object, and postpones indefinitely the 
foundation of the only possible ‘fellowship in the 
spirit.” Such a fellowship must rest on the unlimited 
ideas of free religion; and that sympathy alone is 
truly broad which tells the plain truth plalniy,— 
which shows that Christianity and intultionalism 
limit freedom: of the mind, and prevent the forma- 
tion of that universal brotherhood which must rest on 
freedom itself, 

The genuine breadth of free religion, therefore, Te- 
quires that there shall be no feebleness, or vacilladlon, 
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— 
or suppression of the truth, Sympathy of the broad- 
est kind is indeed demanded; but it must be faithful 
and brave, as well as tender. It must not finch to 
show the Imposalbllity of fellowship until freedom is 
accomplished. It inuat plant itself on univernal ideas, 
and refose for an instant to consent to their limita- 
tions. It must concede nothing to auperstitious rey- 
erence for names or to shrinking dread of the full day- 
light of pcience. It must thus show Itself bold as well 
as sweet, strong aa well as quick, high-minded as well 
as tender bearted. The sympathy which withholds 


the uncompromising truth is false, and not true,—nar- 


row, and not broad. 

This is the breadth of principle and of sympathy 
which constitutes the soul of free religion; and this 
Tun Inpex, however inadequately, represents, No 
matter whether associations and movements represent 
it in all its fulness or not, this is the broad, inclusive, 
universal trath that TE INDEX waa founded to tell, 
to toll for, and to defend. The exceeding breadth of 
jt seems narrowness to some only because it is im- 
perfectly comprehended ; the plainnese of speech it 
requires seems harshness to some only because its 
‘apirit is very poorly appreciated, But from the ver- 
dict of to-day Tak INDEX appeals to that of genera- 
tions yet to come. The convictions it standa for are 
not those of any individual, but rather of the enlight- 
ened buman mind; and what it moet truly represents 
is not associations or movements, but the free re- 
ligion out of which ussociations and movements are 
born, THe INxDxx polnts to that; and by it alone 
must it be judged at lust. 


AN OPEN 


LETTER, 


© 


Dran Inpex:— 

The daily papers have a babit of glorifying them- 
mives, which you will never imitate, and which no 
self-respecting man would encourage, But a paper 
may suffer through the failure of the public to ap- 
preciate its character, and this ought not to be al- 


lowed. Sach is the caso with THE INDEX; and if | 


yon will permit me, I should like to say something to 
your readers about yourself. Complaints of THE IN- 
DEX show that the position of the paper is not undar- 
mood, People ask why THE INDEX ls not more vari- 
ous; why it is not more entertaining; why it bas 
nothing for children; why it addresses so limited a 
cass; why it contains so many heavy letters, To 
these we say that:— 

1, Tux INDEX is not a newspaper, and cannot do 
the work of a newspaper. 

2 Is is not a political paper, and must therefore 
lack the spirit, the snap, the popular attractiveness of 
a political paper. It does not meet people on the 
plane of an absorbing practical Interest, and cannot 
therefore clalm support as if it did. 

& It le not a family paper, which floats a tiny ark 
of Ideas over an ocean of nursery stories, Ideas are 
its ocean, and the nursery stories that will float on it 
are not yet made, Children do not bathe in those 
ters. 

d. It ho not a sectarian paper, the organ of a party 
or denomination, and eonsequently has no clerical 
goesip, no reports of conventions, no parish news, no 
missionary letters, no succulent statistics of denomi- 
national Increase so luscious to the sectarian palate. 
Every sectarian paper bas the patronage of ita sect. 
Leaders of the sect raise money for it; ministers of 
the sect write for It, assist ita editors, take the aditor’s 
chair on an emergency, Toe INDEX has none of 
these advantages. The editor has no denominational 
padding, no clerical sympathy or aid. The scissors 
serve him little. He must fill his sheet with solid 
material, and depend on hia ability to Interest think- 
em. His pecuniary resources are drawn from a lim- 
ited clasa, proverbially poor and usually overworked, 
who have, or desire to have, convictions. Having no 
money, he cannot buy the pens of eminent men who 
must sell, and cannot afford to give, their work; bav- 
ing no ecclesiastical position, he cannot command 
them. A paper like Tax INDEX asks nothing from 
the community at large. Its claim is selely on the 
friends of honest thought, 

Hus Tue Inpex fairly a claim on these? Surely it 
has, Not by the sacrifices that have been made to 
Mutaln it, for, if sacrifices are misbestowed, they 

‘Mount to nothing; but by the Intellectual attitude it 
lakes, and ita faithfulness to it; by Ita clearness, sin- 
* and I read Tur Ixbzx from week 
— with wonder at the amount of intellectual 
a ent it contains, No religious Weekly in the 
T, r the Independent, not the Christian 
thinking 0 much strong, earnest, independent 
— 3 deepest problems of mind. The es- 

lectures that are printed there are alons suf- 
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ficient to distinguish it from its contemporaries. The 
discussions of living themes are always conducted on 
the highest level, and are always suggestive, The 
published letters come from full minda and stout 
hearts, The habit of allowing different sides to be 
heard, the disclaimer of infallibliity, commends It to 
the friends of candor; and ita passionate loyalty to 
truth, irrespective of consequences, gives It preém- 
inence over the best paper which is committed to a 
system, As I understand it, Taz INDEX aspires to 
be an educator, and not, for any cause, an apologist. 
That such a paper should lack a large popular sup- 
Port le not surprising, for reasons given above. Its 
constituency is, of necessity, very small. All the 
more is It incumbent on its members to make effort 
In its behalf. The reputation for meanness and care- 
lessness that the radicals have is not wholly deserved, 
for they are few, and, as a rule, poor; their radicalism 
often needs filtering into clear conviction; it is half- 
minded and half-hearted ; either they bave not arrived 
at positive beliefs, or they have not felt thelr impor- 
tance. But neither is the reputation wholly unde- 
served. They do not, probably, except in rare cases, 
give all they ought. They have not the spirit of con- 
secration which ia required in all new causes, They 
cayil too much and combine too little. They are bet- 
ter critics than coadjutors. It certainly would be no 
hard thing to sustain a weekly paper like Tun INDEX 
in a style worthy of its ambition; with generously- 
paid contributors, a carefully prepared book depart- 
ment, reviews of current opinions and movements In 
religion, correspondence from liberal thinkers abroad, 
Tux INDEX onght to be as superior to the sectarian 
journals in literary wealth and finish as it la in intel- 
lectual tone. The era of quarterlies is ended. 
Monthiies are almost too bulky to move. The present 
is the epoch of the weekly. A radical weekly should 
be, In ability and range, the peer of the London Speo- 
tator. Will not the friends of perfectly free thought 
in religion take the matter to heart, lay it to their 
conscience, and show a faith In ideas at least as great 
as their neighbor's faith in opinions? If they will, 
they will make themselves respected, if nothing more; 
if they will not, they must not complain when their 
neighbors class them with sceptics or with recreants. 
Faithfully yours, o. B. v. 


LIBERAL MOHAMMEDANISM, 


An excellent book, entitled A Critical Ezamination 
of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed, was published 
last year in London by Williams & Norgate. It le 
designed for popular reading, yet crowds into its three 
hundred and fifty invitingly-printed pages enough of 
facta and of acute historical analysis amply to justify 
its title. But the most remarkable thing about it is 
that it le written in clear and elegant English, by a 
native Mohammedan, born (probably) in India, of an 
ancient Mohammedan family of Perso-Arabic stock, 
and still adhering to Mohammedanlem as the highest 
and best of all the special religions. His name is 
Syed Ameer Ali, and he la a barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple, London, Evidently he la an enlight- 
ened general scholar, and is well acquainted with all 
the numerous works on the religion of Mohammed 
that have appeared in Christendom. Living in Eng- 
land, too, for several years, he has had abundant op- 
portunity, mingling, as he has, with refined and cul- 
tivated people, to observe for himself the modern 
teachings, institutions, and practice of Christianity. 
Yet he appears to have found nothing to convince 
him of the superiority of Christianity, and that he 
ought to exchange for it the Mohammedan faith in 
which he was bred. 

Still, the author ot this book is no bigoted devotee of 
hisreligion. He has a fair, open, and candid mind. He 
clearly means to be impartial. And if, after a critical 
comparison and practical observation of the workings of 
the two religions, he has not renounced Mohammedan- 
lam for Christianity, it is evidently because he believes 
the former more ratlonally supported than the latter, 
rather than for the reason that he thinks the Moham- 
medan falth to be the final seat of infallible religious 
authority, For though a Mohammedan, he is a very 
liberal Mohammedan,—s#tanding to Mohammedanism 
as the moat advanced of the Progressive Jews and of 
the Liberal Christians stand to their respective faiths, 
Perhaps he has advanced even farther than most of 
these; for he says in the preface to his book: The 
gradual enlightenment of the human mind le shown 
strikingly in the silent change which is taking place 
in Christendom towards a more liberal conception of 
the grand work achieved by the Arabian prophet in 
the seventh century, Maurice, Stanley, and Carlyle, 
in England ; Emerson, Parker, Channing, and Draper, 
in America—each representing a varied school of 


thought, — have testified, as the result of earnest 
study, that Islam, instead of the evil names heaped 
upon It, merits the thauks of humanity. In this 
gradual enlightenment, in this communion of aympa- 
thy, lies the hope of those great minds who look for- 
ward to the final commingling of sects and creeda in 
one universal brotherhood,” In this last sentence he 
seems to Indicate—as also again at the close of his 
book — that he shares the hope of those who think 
that all special religiona are la time to lose their az- 
clusive authority and to pass away. 

Yet Ameer Ali finds the bulk of Christian writers 
on the faith of Islam beginning their work with some 
preconcelved Christian theory, or showing in the ac- 
complishment of it some partisan bias, so that the 
result ja anything but fair to hia ancestral religion. 
And It is to correct this unfair judgment, this preju- 
diced opinion—which le the average opinion of 
Christendom concerning Mohammedanism — that the 
book io mainly directed. To this aim the author 
seta himself with skill and earnestness, and with the 
step of one who ia clearly confident of the solldness 
of the ground beneath him. Sometimes, perhapa, 
In his zeal he claims overmuch for the faith he is 
thus defending against the assaults of Christian preju- 
dice, and the advocate appears rather than the judge; 
yet the facts he brings forward, it must be confessed, 
generally present a strong array of proofs for his poai- 
tions. And it ls exceedingly instructive, as well as 
interesting, to see in how different a light the facts 
May be put, by one writing out of the very heart of 
the faith Itself, from that In which they are accus- 
tomed to be regarded, by those who Jook at them from 
the standpoint of a rival faith. Even the same ar- 
guments which Christian writers are wont to use for 
proving the superiority of Christianity to all other 
religions reappear in “this book, and apparently with 
quite as good success, to prove that Mobammedanism 
ls entitled to thie first rank among historical faiths. 

Thus, for instance, those who bave read Rev. J. F, 
Clarke’s Ten Great Reliyions will remember his ar- 
gent advocacy of the view that Christianity la a plero- 
ma,—that it sums up all the essential truths of all 
other religions, and is a well-rounded whole, full 
where other religions are defective,—therefore, the 
universal and absolute religion, Ameer Ali takes 
precisely the same view of Mohammedanlam in rels- 
tion to preceding religions. He argues that Chris- 
tianity is deficient on some points where Islam lè 
well developed; and he makes a pretty strong case 
for his position,—especially on the points of rational 
practicality In respect to moral precepts and the dig- 
uſty of human nature. Islam,“ he says, combines 
all the highest principles which have actuated hu- 
manity from the time it saw light on the earth.” 
And again: “It la the distinctive characteristic of Is- 
lam that it combines within Itself the grandest and 
the most prominent features in all ethnic and catho- 
lic religions, compatible with the reason and moral 
intuition of man.” 

So, too, Christian writers are wont to speak of tha 
peculiar capacity of Christianity to adapt Itself to all 
nations and all times; they claim that It is the most 
expansive and elastic of religions. Ameer Ali says 
the same of bis faith,—points ont Its “‘catholicity,” 
ita expanstveness, “the wonderful adaptability of 
its precepts for all ages and nations.” Christian 
writers are in the habit of saying that Christianity 
gave the impulse to modern civilization,—that ít is 
the lite of science, Iiteratare, art, philanthropy. But 
this Mohammedan author aeta against this claim the 

at that, “during centuries of moral and Intellectual 
desolation lu Christlan Europe, Islam led the van- 

+ guard of intellectual progress,“ and then makea the 
counter claim that, not only during these centuries 
did learning and the arte and sciences flourish under 
Moslem sway, but it was Moslem Influence in favor 
of free thought and rational inquiry that gave the Im- 
pulse whence came the Protestant Reformation and 
all that it has done for civilization. Islam,“ he 
says, “inaugurated the reign of intellectual liberty.” 
And for thie latter claim he has pretty good original 
ground iu the teachings of its prophet, who, accord- 

‘Ing to some traditional sayings, rather deified than 
decried resson. The ink of the scholar,“ he was 
accustomed to say, is more sacred than the blood of 
the martyr.” And once he said: It le related that 
God created reason, and it was the most beautiful 
thing in his creation; aud God said to it, ‘I haye not 
created anything better or more perfect or more beau- 
tiful than thou; blessings will come down on mans 
kind on thy account, and they will be judged accord- 
ing to the use they make of thee’ ” 

But, while claiming so high a position for Islam 
among the world's faithe, Ameer All is evidently a 
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bellever in the natural development of religious Ideas; 
and his book Is valuable, not only as presenting to 
English readers within Christendom an insida view 
of the Mohammedan falth, but alap because it is a 
contribution to the general sclence of religious devel- 


opment, W. J. P. 


— 
LONDON LETTER. 


To Tre EDITOR or Tae INDEX: 

Blr. — By this time ygu and your readera will have 
been amply dosed with reports of the great London 
Mission of 1874, and must be quite convinced of its 
utter failure. 

One Is beginning to grow a little weary of the many 
smart things that have been said to heap ridicule on 
what was palpably an anachronism. 

For my part, T am extremely glad that the experi- 
ment was made, because it elicited from unexpected 
and very influential quarters protests of such a nature 
as to disclose bow far the writers bad travelled from 
the old standpoint of orthodoxy. 

But surely the “Mlesion'’ and Ita failure ought to 
leave behind It thoughts of a more worthy kind than 
those of mere exultation over a decaying superstition. 
Theodore Parker set us a good example in this re- 
spect; for whenever bis attention was turned to the 
subject of religious revivals, he not only condemned 
the palpable mischief which they wrought, but 
pointed out wherein we needed a real revival, and 
roused enthusiasm in the pursuit of a higher virtue. 

There can be no question that the average state of 
morality ls below what it ought to be—I do not mean 
merely below the ideal perfection which most men are 

capable of conceiving, but below what we ought con- 
sistently to attain to, considering we have shaken off 
the many encumbrances of early religious education, 
and have bad now some years of free thinking in 
which our nobler thoughts have bad time to develop 
into nobler action. è 

It must be owned that we have shown more anxiety 
to detach ourselves from superstitious theorles, and to 

renounce communion with religious sectarles, than to 
make ourselves obnoxioualy distinguished in our day 
for renunciation of the mean and wicked ways of the 
world around us, In many matters, small and great, 
{ree thinkers do not make that moral protest which 
they of all men ought to make against the iniquity 
which abounds, 

Ove of the most popular of the free-thought shibbo- 
letha la “The Enthusiasm of Humanity,“ by which 
term I suppose is understood a sense of duty to man- 
kind rising into a fervor of affectionate regard, and 
a passion of devotion to the well-being of others. 

If this is really a marked feature in the new era of 
religious liberty, what revolutions It ought to work In 
the homes and daily lives of those who boast of their 
freedom! No doubt, in some cases, free thought has 
brought with lt newness of life and great advances in 
practical goodness; but this reanlt cannot have been 
very extensive or deep, or else it would already bave 
attracted the attention of the world at large. 

One would itke to ask such questions as these 

Are the families of free thinkers more united and 
happy than those of the orthodox ? 

How do they treat their servanta? As before? Or 
with a constant and tender consideration? 

Are they less particular or more particular in ob- 
serving the canons of domestic morality ? 

In their Intercourse with others are they now strict- 
ly truthful and kind and conrteons? 

In their business, do they or do they not continue 
to countenance and to «bare in the customary vicea, 
frauds, tricks, and legalized dishonesty which all good 
meu bewail? 

Have we had any martyrs to honesty and veracity, 
as we have had and are still having to heresy and free 
thinking? 

Is personal moral restraint made the rule of life, or 
la the aim of life to get as much as possible of mere 
enjoyment, regardless of its cost to othera? 

People who harangue very much about their 
"rights" ought surely to be most prominent aa the ex- 
amples of duty.“ Surely it ls easier to convert 
others to our opinions by example than by mere pre- 
cept; and precept nat accompanied by example la the 
Worst obstruction that could be put in the way of 
conversion. 

In England and in America we have abundance of 
natlonal disgrace—I do not mean in our foreign rela- 
tions, though these are not spotiess, but In the crop- 
ping up, every now and then, of some gigantic swindle: 
which betrays what fs almost universally going on; 
then we are brought face to face with our shame, 
Hardly a building rises from the ground, or a rallway 
la laid down, but what Is more or less a monument or 
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record of some vile plunder and deception over which 
capitalists and contractors have wrangled. Every- 
where are jobbers and go-betweens making large in- 
comes by nefarious means, and ow fictitious prices 
to rty comparatively valueless, 

ut the let ia cation All T want to urge in this: 
let free thinkers put it aolemnly before them wheth- 
er or not they will make a manful stand against this 
wide-spread and al] but inveterate dishonor, For dls- 
honor it Js, and no one can deserve the time-honored 
epithet of “gentleman’’ whose word and promise can- 
not be absolutely trusted in every transaction of life, 

If we are to be no better than our neighbors, If all 
the subtle forme of selfishness are still to be main- 
tained in apita of our advanced theories, we might 
Inst as well have remained in the stagnant but peace- 
ful waters of orthodoxy, and have spared ourselves the 
pain and toll of our desperate escape. 

If no other motive were left un; if not even the pride 
of consistency stirred us to reform our every-day 
morals, we should still, for very shame, be impelled, 
by the jealous and watchful criticiam of our orthodox 
opponents, to avold giving them occaston to sneer at 
our frultless free-thinking, and to scoff at our self- 
righteoun alra, 

The world was never yet benefited by more enlight- 
ened opinion, until that opinion found expression in 
deeds, And if we, coming every day more and more 
Into observation as a body or class of men and wom- 
en, cannot show some frults of our faith In a purer 
and nobler type of living, we shall deserve, and moat 
assuredly get, our share of that contempt which we 
have not acrupled to pour upon the palpably inane 
undertaking of the London Mlesion. i 

I am, oir, very truly yours, 
7 CHARLES VOYSEY. 

CAMDEN Hovse, Dulwich, 8, E., March 2, 1874. 


- {I cannot help saying amen to these noble and 
needed words of Mr. Voyeey. If truer thought does 
not make truer manhood and womanhood,—if radi- 
calism does not render us all more honest, honorable, 
and sincere,—the fres religious movement ia a misery 
able failure. Mr. Voysey has lald us all under obliga- 
thon by his manly summons to put our principles 
into daily practice. In this he utters the central pur- 
pose of THE InpEx.—F. E. A.] 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE ON JUST AND EQUAL TAXATION. 


SIXTH HEARING. 


The Committee on Just and Equal Taxation gave 
a continued hearing Thursday morning. 

Mr, White, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
made a powerful appeal for the exemption from tax 
of educational and religious Institutions, He ex- 
plained the charter of Williams College, which by 
that charter ia a private charitable Institution, for the 
purpose of distributing the alms and bounty of the 
founder. It is a private corporation for pub le uses, 
The funds of the college are sacredly held and devo- 
ted to the maintenance of this college for the adyance- 
ment of knowledge and plety. The Trustees are In- 
vested with the power to hold and use these funds for 
these purposes, and any attempt to take away that 
power is a violation of that charter; and under the 
Dartmouth College case it cannot be done. Some 
people nay that taxation does not take away the pow- 
er, or affect the charter. It does. The right to tax- 
— implies the right to annihilate the property 


taxed, 

Williams College. and property belonging to It, is 
ut down on the tax lat at a valuation er 480,000. 
tis too high ; but at that valuation the tax, at the 

rate of a little under one cent and a half, would 
amount to over $4000 a year, which would be taken out 
of the income of the college. The proferaors receive 
$2000 annually. The tax, if paid, would necessitate 
the vacating of two of the professors’ chairs, or else 
the college would have to run in debt, or else beg, as it 
does not pay its expenses now. Taxation, therefore, 
would he destruction to that college. If the Gey 
ates of the college living in other States are asked to 
contribute funds to the college, they will reply, If 
college property is taxed, that they prefer to Inveat 
their money where it will not be taxed. We cannot 
afford to make anch a clalm of taxation more nice 
ber . 

the Legislature taxes the property of Williams 
College, which is composed of funde, iven by the 
State and private individuals, for specific purposes, 
for the advancement and interest of the college, it 
takes away property of the college just to the extent 
of the proportion of the interest if, takes away. The 
interest of $7500 is applied annually to the aasistance 
of indigent young men worthyof ald. For forty-three 
years haa this amount been thus expended. 

Does the State wish to come in, and, by taxing this 
property, say that it is ashamed to aid indigent young 
men? Williams College has an immunity against tax- 
ation which carries with it the right of destruction. 
Let Williams College be taxed. and sufficiently so to 
be destroyed, Williamstown will go out of exlatence. 
Education is the wealth of the State, It promotes 
thrift, elevates the lower classes, leasens crime, and 


increases the value of taxable property, and 
the pote nee plo Tia Mali t poniu 

The lower grade ols depende upon the 
er. On the prosperity and educational influent 
colleges depend the common echools, They cannot 
exlst without the higher institutions. Our fathen 
showed their view of thia when the first Institution 
they established waa a college. In the foundation of 
many of the towns of this Commonwealth, they were 
required, within three or five years, among other 
things, to devote one piece of land to a settled minis- 
ter, and another for the aupport of the minister, a 
third for the schools; and they were alao required to 
build » meeting house, and settle and support a 
learned and g iy minister. Many towns ure the 
funds from those lota to-day in support of the schools, 
These schools keep their corporation In existence, 
They receive ald from the State. They make 
ments wee e n —— the 9 vole the 
funds of the town for the purpose o i 
schools in these buildings. It is eo with tbe Berge 
Academy, and others, The educational funds of the 
towns are devoted to suataining schools in the build- 
ing which the corporation thus founded own, Tax 
this property, and you change the relation of the cor- 
poration to the town, and this ie the first step toward 
annihilation. 

If churches are taxed, the principle upon which our 
fathera acted will be violated. The taxation of 
churches is a refinement of modern invention, 
Churches are educational institutions, No boy cas 
grow up to manhood, having listened to the well pre- 
pared and carefully written instruction given from the 
pulpits Sunday after Sunday, without having received 
an education which is of incalculable benefit to him. 
Our clergy are educating our people by their Sabbath 
ministrations, 

He closed by hoping that this alature will dos 
the New Jersey slature did, defeat the proposl- 
tion to tax such Institutions, 

Mr. Edward Dickinson, representing Aeneas Col- 
lege, sald that of the income of $75,000, which lu a 
charity fund, five-alxthe is expended annually for the 
aselatance in education of young men who are unable 
to support themaelves> Scholarships amounting from 
$70 to $100 annually are given to 130 students. The 
tuition of the students represents less than o; 
the expense of educating them. There Ís college 
property amounting in value to $00,000. The sum 
represented by taxation of this property will support 
three profeesors, and If it is taxed the college would 
be deprived of them, which would greatly cripple it, 
in these days when the advancement of education de- 
mands an increase of professors and | salaries, 
rather than a decrease of instructors, All the real es- 
tate of the college used for other purposes than atrlet- 
ly college purposes io now taxed, 

0 


Mr. n P. Tarbell, of Boston, made s general plea 
n taxing religious and charitable institutions. 
If charitable institutions are taxed the poor suffer. 


The poor are taxed. The ability of these institutions 
to assist them is lessened, The rich do not directly 
auffer, but the public galn nothing by it. If these in- 
stitutions are deprived of their ab peg tehe the poor, 
the sick, the needy, the suffering, the public Institu- 
tions and funds will be called on to do It, so there is 
no galn. Itis simply taking out of one pocket to put 
into the other. 

Churches should not be taxed, because they instruct 
in virtue and morality, and thus are a benefit to the 
community. It ts sacrilege ta tax churches. L'nited 
States bonds are not taxed because the Joan fs u ben- 
efit to the country. Churches should not be taxed 
for the same reason. They are a confessed benefit to 
every community in which they are eatablished. Free 
churches should not be taxed, although the churches 
that are leased for revenue should be taxed to the 
amount of that revenue, 

Mr. Alpheus Hardy urged that juat taxation Is de- 
feated by the law which allowe a man to own prop- 
erty in Boston, and by acquiring a residence out of 
the city to escape taxation on personal property. He 
gave an instance of a town where the tax ble proper- 
ty has increased from $12,710 In 1865 to $4,108,000 In 
1870. The rate {a but a Hutleover 5 1.2 per cent, He 
apoke strongly against the Jaw of settlement, allowing 
A person to name his place of residence for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation. Taxes in Boston are high- 
er than in any other city, and not u sale in the burnt 
district has brought ite full valuation, as shown by 
the assessors’ books. Men are obliged to leave Bos- 
ton because every kind of personal property ta taxed. 
More equal taxation ia needed, and can be in some 
way secured, 

Judge Warren, In a general proposition, argued that 
all church property, In exlatence or contrac or, 
should be exempted from taxation, because churches 
are doing the work of the State, These should be 
— — whatever may be the course of the State 

ereafter, 

He also claimed that literary and charitable institu- 
tions vhould, for the same reason, be exempled. He 
suggested that all future petitions for exemption be 
referred to a board of inquiry. 

Adjourntd until Tuesday, when the subject of mort- 
gaged property will be considered. On Thureday, the 
case of the petitioners will be closed, —Jvurnal, 
March 20, 


— — — 


LORD CHANCELLOR Trvrrow was distinguished 
for many valuable qualities, not including piety. He 
had made his brother a hishop, and after the chancel- 
lor had died of the gout, a fellow-clergyman aski 
this dignitary,what had been the spiritual condition 
of the deceased in the closing days of bis Nfe. The 
bishop replied that it was hoped it had been gracious, 
for in the midst of his — — the chancellor bi 5 
been heard frequently tu call upon the name of h 
Blessed Redeemer, 


i 
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Communications. 
THE BASIS OF PROPERTY, 
PRINCETON, Mass., March 11, 1874. 
Eprronx:— 
* a friendly notice of my address before the Sec- 


‘Radical Club, iu Tus Inpex February 5, remark- 
—.— did not see how to reconcile” my as- 


ing that you 
ation that in land or other natural re- 
— is in i elle with the claim of labor “to 


all it creates,” since it ‘creates nothing but the form 
of materials,” you said :— 

„The man who selle a thousand of bricks claims 
ownership in the bricks, because he has impressed 
jes labor on the clay they are made of; but how, on 
tha above principles, does his labor make the clay ble 
property, when it la stil nothing but nat re 
sources," and therefore, ss all „ no man's special 
_property? No answer could be got to this question; 
can Mr. He: give any answer to It N 

Jt ja true that labor, which merely moves things, 
cereales only an impression, a modification, not mate- 
rials themselves: Hence it ls naturally impossible 
for one to own materials. The assumed right to 

yin raw materials lə the entrance of fraud; 
aince if one, by such claim, gets more of another's 
servico than he returns u labor equivalent for, he in- 
vades the property of the other to that extent. All 
laws which sanction property iu land or it kindred 
resources deny a cardinal principle of political econo- 
my, that labor la the source of wealth. If one owns 
backs “because he has Impressed his labor on the 
day,” why should capitalists, who do not soil their 
handa in the processes of making bricks, ket most 
of the money which bricks sell for, while the poor 
fellows who do the dirty work live in squalid destitu- 
uon? It la the conceded right to property In uumod- 
ifed clay which enablea the capitalist, to Infilct this 
monstrous injustice, Undoubtedly the fact that one 
has expended labor on materials establishes his right 
to the n of those materials. against all who 
have invested no service in them. But ion is 
one thing and property Is quite another; for property 
implies a sale; and if one sells more than he owns 
{that ls, more than what he has earned), be steals, 
Well did Theodore Parker feel that there is terri- 
ble injustice somewhere in our property laws.’’ Pious 
lv would not be asking afoot for the “Old 
th Church” lot, did not the Chrintian-Infidel bar- 
barian, which prevails in Boston. enable them to 
bope that thereby they can get a half million dollars, 
for which they return not one cent’s worth of honest 
mrico! Slaveholders held negroes as property be- 
tanso traditional usurpation and consenting social 
and political aid enabled them to enforce that claim. 
When abolitionists succeeded in making generally 
known the now recognized fact that negroes are not 
naturally the property of white mon, society declined 
longer to assist masters, and their victims went free. 
Bo now by traditional imposition and State aid men 
flalm to own land and other natural resources; but 
when labor-reformers purify the air of auch false no- 
tions, society will be as reluctant to aselst In this 
theft aa in the other. 
n you sald :— 

“A new and very important statement on the in- 
Mert question loal out, Mr. Heywood conceded 
that the lender might charge equitably about one- 
rr tg for the cost, risk, sacrifice, &., in- 
volved in the loan, Now this one-half per cent. la 
what the world calls interest. Mr. ey wore may call 
it the cost of the transaction, or what he pleases; the 
polnt is that, when the loan is returned, any increase 
of the exact amount borrowed ly interest, aud It ls 
ludicrous to talk of abolishing interest when the 
geat reform consists In merely reducing the rate. Is 

all our anti-interest friends mean? If so, the 
whole principle they have seemed to be contending 
vanishes In smoke,” 

If the cost of loaning money Is one-half of one per 
ent, dealers may justly charge that amount, But in 
saying that “this la what the world calls interest,” It 

not clear to what “world you refer. Dictionaries 
aay that Interest is "a premium or sum of money giv- 
en for the use or loan of another sum of money.“ 
Political economists all coincide with Adam Smith in 
the opinion that “that derived from money by the 
parton who does not employ it himself, but lends it 
lo another, Is Interest. Bastiat, the celebrated 
Trench advocate of usurers, sald: The circulation 
of capital and the coat which it Involves Is one thing; 
interest on capital is quite another,” State Street 
brokers would hardly presume to say that the $2,627,- 

Profit on bank stock and other vested interests, 
Payable this month of March In Boston [see Boston 
10 Feb. 28), is only the cost of the transactions! 
1 neuss interest as a question of costs in order to 
22 to usurers, at the outset, all they can possi- 

claim; namely, that money has the same rights as 
ca, species of property,—though they cannot. loi- 

y claim all of that ground, for credit enters largely 

currency, and credit is naturally gratuitous. If 
8 er not — are 3 fae 

roperty and exchange, will you 
‘ough to tell me what should 7 8 
E. H. Hrywoop. 


(When there la a scarcity of a needed article in the 
i buyers compete with each other for It; and 
Beta it who la willing to pay the most for It. 
ien there ia a glot of the article m the market, 
compete with éach other; and he succeeda in 
oe who Is willing to sell the lowest, This is the 
3 determines prices, at least Wholenale 
j and It cannot be got rid of until all competi- 


—v —— 


tion ls suppressed. If it ia wrong for the seller to 
sell above cost-price in tha first case, it is wrong for 
the buyer to buy below cost-price in the second cass, 
But we never heard of any complaint made by labor 
reformers that articles were sold too cheap, even if 
the price taken was far below cost, In truth, we do 
not ses how itis possible to regulate prices by any 
theory whatever, so long sa everybody wants to get 
the best possible article for the least possible price, 


If the alternating competitions of buyers and sellers: 


can be got rid of, cost can be made the price in all 
cases,—not merely the “limit of price,” which seems 
to be all that che cost principle” contemplates. If 
these competitions cannot be got rid of, then our 
labor friends are attempting to annul a law of Nature, 
and will hardly succeed.—Ep.] 


AGAIN, 


My DEAR Mu. Anpor;— 

I am surprised that you should not see my point, 
or seeing should evade It. If yuu do not mean, by 
the first paragraph I quoted, that women should—un- 
ul enfranchised—be legally exempt from paying tartes, 
what do you mean? If you do mean that, I chal- 
lenge you to show that the exemption would not lead 
to precisely the frauds and evasions at which I bint- 
ed—to be dealt with, I suppose, by 8 new brood of 
spies and informers, 

You say, exempt in part, as the State does now. 
Non-voters pay no capitation tax, Whether this le 
exemption enough, is not just now the question, At 
any rate, it is more than a good many men think 
rome: Sasi a ee rivllege, and many a voter la 

rought to the polls o. arty managers who pa) 
his poll-tax for bim, Leake oi N 

Secondly, suppose It assumed that representatlon— 
d.e., votlug—is the only just ground of taxation, I 
challenge you to show (which you by no means do) 
that all or most of thosa I mention could not fairly 
claim exemption on that ground: for example, for- 
eigners doing business bere, but never intending to 
be naturalized. Doubtless a reductio ad absurdum ia 
au unpleasant process to submit to; therefore one 
should be careful in stating his position at the wtart. 

I will add, to prevent cavil, that I am strongly aud 
earnestly in favor of the right of those women to vote 
whose property is taxed—eapecially ou those local ap: 
r tee which, inostly, they are taxed. Th. 

as nothing to do with the general eubject of female 
suffrage as generally put, about which a good deal 
may be said on both sides, I do not pretend to seo 
my way clear all through, J. H. A. 


[To be “exempt from taxation“ means to be ex- 
cused from taxes justly due. Not to be taxed bo- 
cause the protection which alone justifies taxation is 
withheld, is a very different thing; and this distinc- 
tion seems sufficiently obvious to be easily intelligi- 
ble. It would be absurd for Massachusetts to talk of 
“exempting’’ real estate in Paris or London, which, 
of course, she has no right to tax, She can only 
“exempt” property which is justly subject to taxation 
by her, 

We never assumed“ that representation ia the 
“only just groundď*of. taxation,” On the contrary, 
we have said that protection ls ‘ts only just ground, 
If the non-voters mentioned, €g., foreigners, do not 
get all the protection they are taxed for, they are un- 
justly tared. 1i they find that non-representation im- 
plies non-protection, as the women do, they ought 
wither to be represented or else not to be taxed. We 
do not pretend to justify any existing practices; we 
simply atate a very clear principle. 

Whether a reductio ad absurdum is an “unpleasant 
process to submit to,“ we cannot decide in the pres- 
ent instance. Perhaps our esteemed correspondent 
can enlighten us, when he “sees bis way clear all 
through,” As we do not “say, exempt in part,“ a 
reductio based on that proposition does not at all 
reach us.— Ep.] 

— : — 
WHAT DO WE REALLY MEAN? 


Who can complain now-a-days I called upon to ex- 
plain bis meaning? So many trains of thought may 
be suggested in a single sentence, and so mauy men- 
tal exceptions and admissions may be made which do 
not appear in the utterance, that he would be more 
than human who way never misunderstood, 

1 once believed that the editor of Tur INDEX de- 
nied the existence of anythiug analogous to what ia 
understood by intuition, while now, if I understand 
him correctly, it la thé method he objecta to na irre- 
concilable to the method of science.” Objection to 
the idea of "the subjective revelation of a supernatural 
object.” Objection to “the Intellectual analysis and 
interpretation of experiencea by no means monopolized 
by intudtionalists,” The “experiences” alluded to I 
assume to be the promptings of the inner man, an im- 
pulse of the spirit, more marked in some than in 
others, but never supernatural, Imperfect or fallible 
in its operation, because the conditions for the higb- 
est development of our spiritual nature are seldom 
complied with. All that comes to us in this way to 
be submitted to the test of reason, the prime minis- 
ter of the spirit’? Thomas Palne refers to ‘thoughts 
we produce ourselves by reflection and the act of 
thinking, and those that bolt into the mind of their 


own accord,” and says, “It le from these voluntary 
visitors that I have acquired almost all the knowledge 
that I have. Will the editor of THE INDEX please 
inform me if this is what be refers to as experiences 
not monopolized by intuitionalista’’ ? 

Again. Mr. Mille takes exception to the expres- 
sion, “the age of faith has gone,” etc,, and the expla 
nation comes that it is “the age of ecclesiastical faith 
that ie passing away,“ und that “the age of knowl- 
edge that ls arriving will have its falth, too, born of 
experience, science, aud reason,” 

r. Stebbins alludes to this in hie Interesting com- 
munication in Tue INDEX of Feb. 19, and says: 
“Knowledge, experience, and reason are not to be set 
aside or slighted; but back of all Is the soul, and all 
these are but the processes of its life and being.“ 

Now I fing Mr. Abbot bas given partial, if not full, 
justice to thia truth in the closing sentences of hls 
tract on the “God of Science.” And I think Mr. 
Stebbins will agree with me that his own allusion te 
“the chill twilight of the unkuown and unknowable” 
le alao met by Mr. Abbot with a faith in the “infinite 
Reality ;” a faith not alone the product of the inter- 
nal prompting, nor of the external evidence, but a 
harmonious blending of the two. Here ia the quota- | 
tion; “Our own innermost life is shared with the All. 
Nature is no step-mother to her children. Whispers 
and hints of the love she bears us reach our hearts in 
our own best aspirations aud endeavors. Dreams 
and visions of the poet, true to the woul as are the wig- 
orous demonstrationa of acience to the intellect, awaken 
a consviousuess of the unity between our own re- 
stricted life and the universal life that overlaps it all 
Well did the ancients apeak of the earth as mother.“ 
Between the heart of Nature and the heart of man is 
u unity so profound that the mere thought of it Is 
music of sweetness unsurpassed. The song is of a 
love tony shadowed forth by human tles, —of a one- 
ness Infinitely higher even than that of love,—and of 
a destiny too vast ever to be revealed in advance of 
the great 2 Science will never seal up the foun- 
tain-head of this inward melody, but rather open new 
channels for ite blessedness through the whole mind 
of man. I care nothing for the name of the great 
eternal factof Being, Call it Nature, or God, or what 
you will; it la, and will be forever, the ultimate goal 
of all that ia best in humanity. It is the study of 
thia infinite reality, not the ‘unknowable’ but the 
truly known to the extent of our knowledge of uni- 
versal Nature, that gives origin to the idea of God; 
und perish what may from the world's perfected $ 
thought, I belleve that this idea of God, the grandest 
product of the human brain, will survive forever,” 

I do especially recommend the above quotation to 
that good friend who writes to Mr. Abbot, “If you 
would only see, what I am sure you have felt.” It 
seems to ine that there la not a little of both 2 
and feeling“ in the entire lecture on The God 
Science,” 

I suppose I have complained as much as any one in 
my private letters to THE INDEX, that the spiritual 
was not properly recognized in Its columna; and yet I 
confess Tevet could have gone from Orthodoxy to 
Free Rellgion, had I not discovered in many of the 
advocates of the latter (some of whom are taken to 
task for a supposed fack of feeling or faith) a recog- 
nition and grateful acknowledgment of the Internal 
sight and prompting. 

After all, our faitha are our luxuries, Charles 
Lamb bomorously remarks, that “the truth ls too 
precious to be spoken every day," and evidently some 
people so regard their faith; yet I believe that the 
clear, ringing utterance of an exalted faith has an 
electrical effect which the world caunot afford to lose, 
and that too often are our best, our deepest convic- 
tions suppressed. 

The danger, however, la not that falth will leave 
us, but that other elements of positive religion will be 
neglected. 

he clergy warn us to escape from some future per- 


dition; but how singularly hard for the world to em- 
phasize the duties of the bere and now, to unite in 
practical i ine (ar an weupe from the present Hades 
of discon, Die mitigation of human misery all about 
un, the a . jn of tnt harmony which le beaven 
itself, the Kingdom of heaven on earth! The eccle- 


stastical idea of “heavenly harps” must give place to 

more tuning here below. Were we in better tune, we 

might sing the new song” now. W. F. P. 
New ORLEANS, La., March, 1874. 


— — — — — 
ANOTHEB “LEAGUE.” 


Eau Cam, Wis., March 10, 1874. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

The liberals in this city, to the number 8 
met in Concert Hall on Sunday, March 1. 1874, an 
there organized a Liberal League, adopting Tax In- 
DEX Axtleles of Agreement” and a few necessary 
by-laws, The following officers were elected, the 
term of office being six months: 

President—Rev, S. J. Dickson. 

Vice-President—Mre, T, D. Giddings. 

Secretary—Will Kennedy, 5 

Treaxurer—Mr, Gunn. 

Execuline Committee—Mr, T. D. Giddings, Mrs. F. 
F, Dickson, Mr. Jenke, 

The regular meetings of the League are to be held 
every second Sunday. 


The Secretary waa Instructed to report the organl- 
zation of the League to Tue INDEX and Woodhull 
and Claflin'a Weekly. 


On account of the bad weather, fewer persons were 
resent at the organization than were expected. We 
[ook for a rapid growth shortly. 
WILL KENNEDY, Secretary. 


Tan Baptist denomination is to-day, numerically, 
seventeen tires as «trong lu proportion to the popula- 
tion as lt was one hundred years ago. 


Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ie respect- 
fully solicited for Tae INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advert 
ing pages of Tun INDEX in entire harmon; 
with its general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
Ita patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To thia end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tlaoments, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
be admitted. 

THe [xpEx must Ñot be held reeponalble 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the reaponalbility for 
thelr own statements. 


ADVERTISING BATES. 
Por} to 1 Ensortions, 15 var line. 
oa 31 é 6 sé 
“ 


4. 
“52 5 “ 66 


On balf- column advertisements, s discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on Inll-oolumn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 2 per 
cent. on the total, an above calculated, will 
do made, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, or. 


(CR LATE! Circulate ! | Circu- 
3 
have ask very one to sign li. Get pood, infu 
ential names. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show th tition to an; a 
8 un stockholder Ta ‘some church, of 
er exempted às man rsons 
ad mit the astoa of the demand; ind thoes who 
not should ba Spada tw taka the responsibility 

of refusii 


to t. 
Don't ‘delay 10 want ths petitions returned 


Per order of Exec, COMM, of the 
BOSTON LIBERAL Leave. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bas beon organised with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Hooks, and 


TNE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political ameliorstion of society, 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. BTEVENS. with tho following lat of 
Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Naw York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
RICHARD F. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mase. 
Ery, CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Fnor. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every boral should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ss the best popular axpouent of Religious Liber- 
nalism. Every Christian minister, and ovary think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moat scholarly ex- 
position of the differences betwoon Free ‘Thought 
end Evangelical Christinnity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the Epu- 
mönts and the movements which the Church wih 
have to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which nione ts worth the Price of 
ome year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, saya: “That the want of à 
journal antirely devoted to Religion in tho widest 
senso of the word should be telt u America—that 
such a Journal should have been started and 80 
powertully supported by the best minde of your 
country —in a good aigu of the times. Thore is no 
such journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the namber of so-called roligious or the- 
ological portodicals ts, sa you know, very large.” 
And lator atil): "I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing Interest." 


Sead $9.00 for one year, or 7h cents for ihres 
months on trial,* 


Address THE INDEX, 


No. | Tremont Pisce, Rowton. 
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Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or P 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W, STEVENS, 
F, E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 35 
cents each; completa Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


ee — —v— 
IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truthe for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations’ 
and “Modern Principles.” Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I haya now 
read "THUTHS rox THE TMN, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 coplea 60 cents, 


No. 3,—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the impertee- 
tions and error of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition, 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples 61.00. 


No. 4.—Chrixtian Propagandis, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the woalcnes, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1,00. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 91.00. 


No. G. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 canta; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 7.—“Compulaory Rduestlon, “ by 
F. K. Abbot, maintalna the right at every 
child to ba educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Pride 8 
cents; 12 còptes 60 cents. 


No, z.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
toresta everybody, New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to Interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Pries Scents; 14 copies 00 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi» 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ona 
toho will distribute tt, in packages af from 
Jiws to one hundred copies. 


Noli—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to abow the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Ie Romenism Real Christian- 
ity? Two esye by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No, 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. k. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alatent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in Godt is 
the necessary condition of the perpetual 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 
copier $1.00. Addrens 


THE INDEX, 1 Tremont PLACH, 
Roaton, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


aT 
No. 1 Tramont Plecs, Boston, 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTEE STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B, FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. w. HIGGINBON, Newport, B.I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
R P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maze. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
F, W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England, 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion: 5 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
tor wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfiah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig- 
fon hall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiaaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shali be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta; the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and od- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
Tue Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into hdfmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or esasy of a thoughtful character, in 
each isaue, wUl continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high po- 
eltion, Mr. Vorsey has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readera. Other Interesting correapond- 
ende, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and stich 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall rendor possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coum- 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
lars à yoat, payable in advance; and at the 
aame rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lèt- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in cach case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


4|/PUBLICcATIONs, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and ether 
Proceedings of, the Original Meet- 
ing in 1867, at whieh the Free 
Religious Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
Ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Walas, Oliver Join- 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on asle fora 
number of years, and many persons who haye 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 centa. 


Proceodings of Second Annual Mest- 
ing, 1869. Docents. Contains essaya by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Be- 
straint lo Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
son on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
bam, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, E W. Emerson, Mary Grew, U. A. Bar- 
tol, 4, M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, aad 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meot- 
ing, 1870. 80 cents, Contains essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religions Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A, Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on Re- 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, 6s affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samnel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” tal- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “Ths Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," ty 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohazomedantem,’ 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abstract of & 
discussion on “The Bible in the Publie 
Schools," by Thos, Vickers, B. R. Calthrop, 
Rabb! Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mest- 
z5 cents. (Four or more, 28 
by J. W. 


Lucretia Mott, A- B. Alcott, C. A- 


leigh 
ye ag Alexander Loos, 


Bartol, Horace Seaver, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878. 25 cents, (Four or — 
canta each.) Contains essays by Sam 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," end by 
John Weiss on“ Rellglon in Freedom, with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert pen 
Owen, T. W. H! , Bamnel Longri: 
low, J. 5. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 
oretia Mott. 

Sympathy of Beligtons, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson, 25 cents. 

Beligions of Chins, by Wa. E. Chan- 

ning, % cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by Wills 1. 
Potter. 10 cents, 


by Jar. 


Taxation of Church Property, 4 


Parton. 10 cents, singly; package 
m conta; of one hundred, $3. 


— 


Thesa publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. Te 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Report? 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of un . 
quite mited. Orders by matt may be b. 
dressed either „Free Beligious Associations 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” Or do * 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


‘WM, J. POTTER, Seo. F. R- 4. 
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Domestication, 2 Vols., Illustrated E 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! |picxens chitara tutory of Eads. ie 


ELIOT'S (GEORGE) Baral. Housstold Kul- 
tlon. 3 VOIR i endh. . . . eee eee 1.00 


ORDERI PROMPTLY FILLED. 


yO EXTBA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


‘The Mill op tho Flons. 
lias Aenne and Scares of Ch 
Tier AD hit 
The Same. Livrary ios 1 ee pe 340 
Middlemarch, svou: — 
Wit aud Wisdom of . 


ANI BOOK in tho subjoined List, or any other 
OPTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwacied as promptly a4 posible on receipt 
a eee sccompauled with the CAAH. 

Orders aro reepecifully solicit«d from 
oll friends of THE INDEX. 
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EMERSON'S (R. W.) Enna: 
Essays. V'S (R: W) Eana 


lish Traite 
dact of Lite. 


vy 55 
Xasaya. Bias and Qold, 
Poouw. Biue and 014 4 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Boclety and Solitude, 


Transformations of — 
the French of Asthanese Coquera) the 


The Lite and Works of Gottkoid ‘Epirin 

Trang tated from the German 2 
Adolf Stuhr, 2 vola „ ee 00 

VAREAR'3 Critiost Free Thoug! 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.50 


ABOUMENTS t Eamsoy, Sag Sage and King. = s 
favor of tho use of the aneevsebeene 0 FUL LLER'S (MAR, 00 ee 

ni moira f 7 
AROUMENTS of 2 e L- ald Walky | And others. Anew edition. Sin e. 9,00 


ARNULO’S (MATTHEW) Essays iu Criti- 
cdam.. . 2 


12 on a 1. Judgments 
1 Christendom. ...s 


GROTE'S L 


BAOON'S „ 00 
SAQEBOT en the Bnglish Constitution.. . 25 


ALEXANDER). Montal Science: A 
5 2 f Paycbology and History o: 


EEN 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms, 2.50 

BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ,...,..... 3.00 
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SAMILTON (GAIL), Obild World. Fart der 
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25 
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SIBLE in the Public cho 
TOKE CHAREST.) Translations. The 
Ly ‘s Breviary + 235 


WTHORNE'S (NATHANIEL) Works, 
"fem iuuatrated e e Nins vols. 
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Manne, 
Lotter, and The Blithedale 


The House of the Geron Gables, and The 
Snow I e 


BUKLE (menat THOMAS), of 
us Suvdan. New enden of the 22 te- Books, 
3 * The French an oot Italian Horo Joons, 
work, with a complete indèx, 2yols,..... 1 A lernst Bedi 
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LEWES’ eat of Common Life, 2 vois, 3.00 
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My | Budy Windows, 
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“A CHEAP OFFERI 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 te 14 inclusiva, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 79 0XNTS, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
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1555 4 byi Edited and Comptied by 

15 me GILES B. STEBBINS. 
“ein ilb. 2 Four hundred pages; Bou bound ro or cloth; price 
SCOTT'S Waverley Novels. 25 vols. 4 51.0. No pr Patage 


Na. 1 Tremont Pise Bowe 


—— 
1874. 


Of an excellent Photograph {Cabinet Size) of 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 187i, | Bey. MUNCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
m Bev, had at the oes of THE INDEX. Price 

©) cents. 
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FREE DISCUSSION 


OBPITALLER HALL, 08 Washin 
Wn eee, Boston, every Sunday, 25 . AM 
and iK F.M. Ail that relates the Religious, 
Pia aa face nara cate ie 
‘or 
aid Index Tavin are for wale every Sunday at 
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Our organization some time since decided to dl- 
roct its eforta fog the present towarda securing 
the 


J- SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Ohio, 


___J-SEDGEBEER, Patneevile, Ohio, 
MAP AGENTS. 


LLOYD, who made all 
Grant and the Union S —— 
civil war, and whose certificates he publ aa 
has juat completed for 1874 two of the 1 
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Fights given. Bend stamp for dapa T 
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PUBLISHERS, 


Having conveniences for d dest e 
new! mer rinting at reaso a 1 
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ese volumes 
are 2 ‘valuable singly, irrenpective 
of each other; for the Important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will Turniah 28 instructive read- 


hence as to-day, No more 
Wande taent — be made to a friend 


struggling ont of Orthodoxy than one of 


= THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
ee 
„BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


CORTICELLI 
SPOOL SILK. 


Siac, Length, and Quality warrantsd, 
Sold by leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO, 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property 1 
unjustly exempted from ite share of the burden 
of taxation. 

An a means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation seyoral thousand copies of © 


— TaT ————_——$_$__— 
TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1879 
(Volume 4) will be prompt! forwarded to any 
address on receipt ol by express, at 
the purchaser's expense, A complete file for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 

Ad ens THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


eR ge es na 
yo BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine tha een dae of thie 

AR on the o 8 

$ e. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT LN 
S LIST will be furnished to order. 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Noy, Ti. 

The edition was made as large ŝa onr fonds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it la ready nearly exhausted. 


' H. 
7 Tremont Place, Bout, 


—— Fremont Place, Boston, 
LE MANUFACTURERS, Readers of THE INDEX "enon Books, uf Our next edition ought to bs large enongh % (, L. HENDERSON & co, 
erman, or renc! * $ 

a he aor information as to tha price, &c,, | Place a copy in the bands of 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 


Money invested on short time, or tor a 
term of years, on unincambered im 


farms, ab 12 per cent. toterest annnm, 
i Eide and « 


of any American or Fore! Book, ean Harz 
thelr orders promptly le end their Inquſ- 
re rosin 
ea auswe y k aoe 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


C 0 L E 3 8 
BAKING POWDER. 


(Warranted Bast in Market.) 


All goods sold can be returned at my ex- 
pense, if notas represented, Goods deliv- 
ered free of freight, and ten days’ trial be- 
fore payment. 

ALEXANDEE COLE. 

BUFPAL(, N. T., P.O. Box 3548. 


THE REFORMATOR. 


A WEERLT JOURNAL, 


For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 


— 


Boston Orrice—No, 2 Bedford Street, 
. ———— 
FOR REED ORGANS! 


EVERY VOTER. IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 

To do thie, we need fonda; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it ia Imposaibie for the Boston 
League, with Ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

WIU not, then, 


payable semi-annually. Perfec 

sapis security guaran . All for 

abatract of tite and recording mi paid 

by borrower, We collect and re any 

part of the United States free of charge, 
REFERENCES. — Firat Nationa! Bank, Me- 

Gregor, Iowa; First National Bank, Austin, 

Minn.; Milwaukee National Bank, Milwan- 

e Caer atonal Bank, Caer i 

+ Stevens 1 
City; Morris Altman. cance 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent, interest, or 


Investments in Real Estate in Chica 
and viciaity, * 


The organ at Home 


This admirable collection of music for Reed 
0 a chould be at home wherever there 13 
a d Instrument, Nothing that in not of 
the very best quality has been allowed in the 
book, which haa more than two hundred at- 
traotive pieces, compantly pine’ on la 

ages. Nothing difficult. verything nicely 
fitted to the popular taste. 


Price in boards, 62.50. Cloth, 63.00. Gilt, 
m 


NEW METHOD FOR REED ORGANS, 
Price, 83.50. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


A thorongh Method, containing not only 
abundant directions and exercises, bat o 
large quantis of the beat Reed Organ Masle, 
arranged and fitted with Mr. Clarke's well- 
Rnows exquisite taste and skill. Sells im- 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Liberal donations? 

We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distridute, asking how 
much they shal] par. To such we reply that the 
‘cont to us lo about $2.0 per thousand, and we 


if judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. ‘The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


mensely. on political, religious, and so- hall be plonsed to furnish them at this price per oF 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructor 8 x fhoilisid, 030 conte par han dre. to all whu will ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH Brauer 
FOR REED ORGANS, — circulate them. But all additional donations will Chicago (Established 1853), 
An excellent and attractive instruction | Published t= the German language sv- be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of circu- pesrentess a en ‘ample peourity 


book for those who need a short and easy 
course. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
ail letters and communications must be ad- 


ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

To many of the subscribers of THE LnpDExX 
and others whose names have bean furnished ua 
as probable friends of the movement, coples of 


Firateless securities always on band. In- 
terest and principal collected without cha 
Real Estate Investments made on — 
or ob shares; taxes paid, &c. 

Orders of capitalists and real estate own- 


DOSTOX. the Tract, with Potitt king th ers respectfully solicited. 
coanues n. prison 2 co, C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. ef ue tsompioc lars, br, een, REASONS FOR USING THE 
I Broadway, New Tork. 


©, LOHMANN, Eprroz. 


The REFORMATOR circolates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
aud Territories, and presents an excellent 
medium for advertising. 

Terms of Subsorlption—$2 per annum. Ad- 
vertigemeuts inserted at beral rates. Sub- 


ecription and advertisements must be paid in 
advance. 


ONLY TEN SETS! With the Hope 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. It is full sise. It ls 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted te band «er machine us, 


that such friends will try to secure as many aig 
natures to the petition ae possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask thoss who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter thenwelves to place the peti- 
Hons in the hands of tbose who will. 
Tat us 


Au the bound coples of the FIRST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were on 
aale at the Office of the Association tn Toledo 
were zold very soon after they were adver- 
ted. FIVE DOLLARS have since been 
paid for a single copy obtained by special 
advertisement, The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of thls 
frst volume, and now offer 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, baing not only shorter tn length, bat 
a much finer siza than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unit 
for nse. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
Teka Silk exactly aa represented. Every 
spool is warrmted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


$5 TO $20 PER DAY easily made 
and 


B E s+ 4B Oo F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Lat our united volces be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 
Wo would day, also that we feel deeply the 
nosd of 


Dignity, reverence, eweetness r, aqui- 
pole, breathe through the clay; he t 

as ao filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
Piagiy 1o mond It into those delicate lines 
ing ô 


any one. We want men, women, 

„ all over the country to sell our fine 
Steel Engravinges, Chromos, Crayon Draw- 
ings, Mluminatfonse, Photographa, eto, etc. 

@ now publish the finest assortment over 

placed before the pubiſe, and our prices arè 
marked down so low as to defy all competi- 
tion, No one subscribes for a premium-gir- 
ing paper in order to get a picture, after see 
ing our pictures and learning our prices. W. 
have many old agents at work for us, who 
have made canvassing for books, papers, e 
thelr business for years, and they all repo 
that they can make much more money At 
work for us than at anything else. Our prices 
are so low that all can afford to purchase, 
and therefore the pictures bell at sight at 
almost avery house. New inners do 8 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


the character had wrought on the llv- 
ng fibre, We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand bestde It, as the old artist did to his 
4 work, ‘Speak then!“ Hannah E. 


All the characteristica of my husband are ae Pa n 
lu the bust,—his greatness, his goodness, his 


tn the 5171 a 15 oqnality snd justice, by pressing the “Demands 

niderneas ove. You cannot give life to Liberalism, local 

clay or marble; but ou can re recent it, ata | oe mon eee oe eee 
— D. Parker 


this Mr. Morse har to | those who are inclined to 
Hannah E. Stevenson, 


Other Organizations 


of THE INDEX, including the first, second; 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873), at the low price of 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gleamt 
with ible indignation, wit! ‘posnt le conse 
the ips are set firm with the resolution of 
hin who, like Paul, could “fight a good tight” 
20 well as “giva a — — Longfel- 


Only Ten Dollars s Set. ENNE, A RITIN SAAREN 


we are ready to ronder sucb sasistance as lies in 


i tad by all. To make! 
mnao prices are 3 y 


The firat time J bave seen Theodore Parker ere all an agent has to do is 
Sparrell, 


since he died,— Wm. 
The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay.—Zoston Datly Globe. 
‘The face is strong and nob: 
1 2 noble as rp tow ha 
Nothing appears for beauty alone, 
seca tte erat ee 
man-the true, T 
—— Theodore Parker.—Z. S. Sh inthe Outten 


Persons wishing to possess a complete file 
of THE INDEX, whether for ita intrinsic or 
historical value, will do well to send their or- 
ders without delay. The Firat Volume will 


what great inducements we r you to make 
moner, We have not space to explalo a 
here, but send us your address and we wit 
send full partic’ free, by mail. Don't 
delay if you want profitable work for — 
lelgure hours, or for your whole time, ak 
is the favorable time to engage in this b K 
ness, Our pictures are the finest and mos 
pleasing in this country, and are endorsed by 
all the leading papers, including the New 
York Herald, Those who cannot give the 
business their entire attention can work ae 
thelr own Jocalities, and make a handgom 
aum without ever being away from bome 2816 
night. Let all who want corer A 14 
employment, without riskin , 

us tne! addresses Stonea and learn all about 
the business for themselves. Address 

GEORGE STINSON & COW 
Art Publishers, Pordand, Me. 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Addrens 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 THEMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 


HOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Copies of this Buat, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10 each, Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra, Freight or expresnage pald by party 
sending order. Welght of box about fifty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 


8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Masa. 


The four volumea will be sent in one pack- 
age, by express, at the cost of the purchaser. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Se | 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGET. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLUNE 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1874 


WHOLE No. 223. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 

shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the E of chaplains in Cop- 

in State Legialatures, In navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 
that all public appropriations for educa- 
wha 2 inatitutionn oF A — character 
ahall cease, 

4 We demand that all ous services now zustalned 
the government shall be sbolluhed; and especially that 
use of the Bible iu the public schools, whether ostensi- 
na text-book or avowedly as a book of wor- 

bh shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the 88 by the President of 
tbs United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
sn al] other de, ants of the government shall be abol- 
dished, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
alties of porjury shall be established in {ts stead, 

T, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 

the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all jaws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” aarallty abel be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the yt tora of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but. also in the 
practical administration of same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Chriatianity or any other spe- 
elal jon; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed und administered on a ürely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this and shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
ublican Institutions is imperiled, the advance of vi- 
impeded, aud the most sacred rights of man in- 

Ly as by the least interference of the State in matters 
An. 


R ite ve inconsistencies with the general 
tof the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxugrone, We, the undersigned, hereby assoclate our- 
solves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Abr. !,—The name of this Association shall be TEE LIB- 
ERAL LEAGUE oy ——. 

Arrt. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
care practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
Im" throughout the country, and es) sally in —: 

Also, as soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
have been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
šo a National Convention of Liberal ea, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the Uberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

At. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
— a such other means as are peacsable, orderly, 


4—8uch measures shall be adopted for raising funds 


Ant, 
Tor the League es shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the —— 2 K 


AMT, 6—4 mon may become a member of the League 
An his or her Zama to these Articles of Agres- 


ART. 6—The Officers of the Teague shall bo « Presiden: 
Vice a Ex: 8 


ART, 7.—These Articles ment may be amended 
by a three-fourths vole of the members present at any 

lar ne dus notice of the amen 
mantas shall Have been sent to every member at least two 
‘weeks previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as Tam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tx Impex. f believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
sa the only platform consistent with rellgtous Liberty. A 
Liberal League onght to be formed to carry otit its princi- 
pies wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberala 
Dan be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
ta scure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
Surely, even if slowly, spread, 1 hops to make Tae INDEX 
‘means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
eres init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of thelr Preaidenta and Secre- 
‘aries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
Bs that lat grows, If freedom, justico, and reason are 
fight let thotr organized yolce be heard like the sound of 


many watars, 
Horror, Sept. 1, 1873 FRANCIS K ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A AUBSTITUTE YOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Sxcriox 1.—Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or favoring any particular form of + 
reli 56 or probibiting the free exercise Riereot or a 
ing the freedom of apeech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernnient for a redress of grievances. 
SzcTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular form 
lan, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. No us 
test shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in tate; 
and no person shall ever in any State be depriv of an 
of bis or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or diaqualifi 
for the porformance of any pubile or private duty, or ren- 
aered incompetent to give W in any 2 of lew ror 
quity, in consequence of any opinions he or she may 
on the sub. ect of religion, 7 
Szorioy B.— Congress shall bave 
visions of the second section of 
ate legislation. 


wer to enforce the pro- 
| Article by appropri- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 
BY A. W. 8. 


Onz WAOL EGON affect of the late general election In 
England, it is said, lu that new Reformers’ Clubs and Lib- 
eral Associations are apringing up all over the country. 


Tux rinsr duty of the people,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “ia to suppress the Democratic party.“ 
And it looks now as though the next duty of the people 
would be to suppress the Republican party also. 


THe FOLLOWING la the finest stanza in Tennyson's 
long poem to the new Russian bride of Queen Victorla’s 
son:— 

“For thrones and peoples are as wails that swing, 
And float or fall, In endless ebb and flow; 
But who love best have best the grace to 
That Love by right divine ls deathless King.“ 

Tux CONFEDERATE General Jabal Early, of Virginia, 
says that bis State does not get any benefit from sending 
senators and representatives to Congress, and he there- 
fore advises that they be kept at home, and thelr aalaries 
be paid into the State treasury. This is the earliest sug- 
gestion of the kind which we have seen, but It is not a 
bad ove. Perhaps some of the other States will by-and- 
by make a similar one. 

A REMARKANLE American poet saya: It seems to me 
thore is something very fine and dignified in that kind of 
reform which begins at bome and works at home, and 
acts from within and not from without.“ It certainly 
would be very well if every reformer should bear in mind 
that, It he succeeds thoroughly in reforming one person 
namely, himse)f,—he ls doing the beat pòsaible work for 
humanity, He creates a little leaven that will help to 
leaven the whole lump. 

Tus GREAT cursriox to which Mr. Disraeli will de- 
vote his attention, as premler of England, it is said, will 
be that of Land Reform. As the greater part of the land 
in England la concentrated in comparatively very few 
hands, and aa this process of concentration has increased 
of late years, It would seem that the new ministry could 
not do a better thing than contrive some plan whereby 
the land rights may be made more equal between the pro- 
ductive and the non-prodactive classes. 

Lorn RusszLL once asid to David Hume: What do 
you consider the object of legislation?” The reply was: 
The greatest good to the greatest number.“ His lord- 
ship continued: “What do you consider the greatest 
number?" Mr. Hume promptly answered: Number 
one, my lord.“ This was very good; for any govern- 
ment which sesks only the greatest good of the greatest 
number—neglecting the rights of the minority, even the 
minority of one—may be insufferably tyrannous. 

“ORANGE 18 IN the alr,” says Professor Huxley in his 
Aberdeen address. “It Inslsta on reopening all ques- 
tions, and asking all Institutions, however venerable, by 
what right they exist, and whether they are or are not in 
harmony with the real or supposed wants of mankind.” 
In this continued “reopening,'’ we imagine, some pres- 


ent radicals will turn out future conservatives; for it is 
the constitutional limitation of some minds to think that 
no one need go any farther in reform than they them- 
selves are willing to advance, 


Ly sPEAKING Of the discouraging prospects Which beset 
Mr. Garrison's opening crusade against slavery, and the 
wonder that, under the circumstances, he did not aban- 
don the noble enterprise, Oliver Johnson says: “He 
would bave done ao, if be had not been the divinely ap- 
polnted man for the hour.“ It la probably more rhetori- 
cal than real to speak of any particular man as "divinely 
appolnted.“ Hence comes the pernicious Meselanic no- 
tion, the conceit of leadership, and so forth. All men are 
divinely appointed! And the moment of Inspiration be- 
gins with every man when he firat becomes conscious of 
his divine destiny to live, and to live truly, faithfully, 
and nobly! ‘ ' 

Nor ox lu Congress but out of it the discussion upon 
finance goss on. The people are quite as much Interested 
in the subject, and perhaps quite sa wise, as their legis- 
lntore, Some are in favor of a specie basis, others of a 
labor basis, and still others of a land baals, for our na- 
tlonal currency, We confess that we are not wise enough 
to say which is best; but we are glad to see the discus- 
sion take place, and belleve that only good can be the re- 
sult of it, And we note with particular Interest that 
Radical Clubs are engaged in tbis Important diacussion. 
Mr. E. M. Davis, of Philadelphia, sends to us an able pa- 
per on Money, read before the Radical Club of that city, 
of which be la President, by Charles Sears, Esq.; and Mr. 
Davia himself has written ably and learnedly on thie 
whole subject. 

How von more apt people are to go begging to God 
than to go thanking to him! When they are In any sort 
of trouble they hasten to God with Importanities for re- 
lief, but so long sa they have no special need for his in- 
tervention they forget to be thankful for ordinary favors, 
The people in à certain section in North Carolina are just 
now frantic with fear lest Bald Mountain should become 
a destructive volcano, and so they prayed in steady suc- 
cession for sixteen days and nights. But to what effect? 
God will not stop any order of Nature to please us. 
There are no accidents In his universa, Everything pro- 
ceeds by law. And when we come to reallze that overy- 
thing ia well because God reigns, wo aball cease to be 
beggars before him, but coutinually celebrate his wisdom 
and his goodness, 

Rey, C. W. Buck, of Portland, Maine, in an able sar 
mon on Biblical Inapiration, in which he argues for the 
spiritual rather than the literal view of inspiration, 
says 

The Bible needs no defence; certainly not any defence 
by erroneous teaching, That defence has brought it al- 
ready under the condemnation of many. No, the Bible 
not only needs no defence, but proves Inoontestably ite 
enduring vitality, by surviving so long the maltreatment 
to which it baa been ex at the hands of ita defenders. 
Ita real worth—like real worth—ia imperishable. I 
haye read words culled with careful selection from the 
books of other religions; and there are words In the Bible 
that, in my judgment, at far gu their highest 
reach, ave searched the Bible of the Ages," a col- 
lection of wise sayings by sages of every time, to find in 
it some worda of religious confidence and hope, and 
found none that could com with the sublime utter- 
ance of the Psalmist, “The in my Shepherd, I shall 
not want, and wo forth, 


From Tux Law to Literature ls a step, we should say 
which any one loying books might take with gladness— 
as, indeed, from any active pursult to one 80 beset with 
charms, and rich with pare delights, Hon, Nathaniel 
Holmes, formerly Royal Professor of Law in Harvard 
University, and Judge on the Supreme Bench of Missouri, 
in his later days permits himself relesse from weighty 
cares, and full opportunity to “breathe the still sir of de- 
lightful studies.” Heisa constant and Interested reader 
of Tux INDEx, considering It, as he himself assures us, 
“one of the foremost papers of the age.“ Besides being 
a wise student of the best literature, ancient and modern. 
he finds time occasionally to write a valuable essay. The 
St. Louls Globe, of February 15, contains one from bis 
peo on Providence and Fate, which he read to the Uni- 
versity Club of that city, We hope hereafter to find 
room in Tux IxDEx for some extracts from this learned 
treaties; andin the meantime we thank him for a copy 
of It. 
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lute idea which has represented itself in N 
order that by a progressive development pea 


enables ite possessor to distinguish what is forbidden 


A GUES. 
ee ee RER from what ia not; it lights the way to heaven; it ie our 


. Loum, Mo—M. A. McCord, President; P, A. Lofgreen, | friend in tha desert, our society in solitude; our compan- | Nature it may gain consclousness in man, and re 
PE, Éa Gilly 3 xi r 3 4. 7. 1 ; — whem far py from om noni it guides va to ve as mind to A ne 9 with itself. It is really 
4 ; J. P, Titcomb, 0 i 3 At ra P i u oe i 
Horo, rae — ale Rogers, ; . i ee 2 ta 2 ery; di Tait Oar em the ancient u conception of a universal soul of 


Iran, Oui W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Bax Joa, CAL—A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
. Reedy, President; E. 8. Beaklay, Becre- 
3 N. J. — John Gage, President; Sue M. Clate, 
88 Nun. — J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
5 Nan, k. u. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
— Sos —W. E. Hill, President; A. T, Garreteon, 


. G. Eastman, President; V. R. 
Kno retary. ‘ 
Osceona, Mon F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Barn MEF . G, Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Seoretary. 
Beutin, Wis.—President, J. D. Walters; Secrotary, K. 
Wasulwaro, D.C.— George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
wiord, Secretary. 
NR a Fish, President; G, W. Barnes, Troas- 
rer, 
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Nature, a vast spiritual sea in which each animal {n- 
stinct, each human intellect, is a wave. min m- 
other similitude, every organic form, however 
or small, represents some scattered spark of a central, 
fire of intelligence, on the way back to its so 
bearing thither the accumulated knowledge gath- 
ered on ita pilgrimage through many forms fo exter- 
nal Nature. 
Briefly, the Hegelian philosophy means a soul In 
Nature corresponding to the soul of Man. Of course 
have already stated it—it did not originate with 
Hegel. It — be traced from the Vedic Hymn to 
the ery of Kepler, when, looking up to the atara, be 
eaid, Great „I think thy thought after thee?’ 
But with Hegel It g ned an adaptation to the thou ht. 
of Europe, and passed Into the various forms of be 
llef and feeling. It inspired all the poetry of Words- 
worth. It is reflected in the materiallem no less than 
In the idealism of our age, and may be felt In the 
philosophy of Huxley no less than in that of its best 
exponent, Emerton. 
mong the many German thinkere who sat at the 
feet of egel there was but one who comprehended 
ita tremendous bearings upon the theology of Europe; 
but one through whom it was able to grow to logi 
fruitage; and that one was the great man whose life 
has just closed—David Friedrich Strauss. Strauss 
proved himself the truest pupil of Hegel b throwing 
off the mere form of his forerunner’s do ne, just os 
that philosopher had thrown off the formulas of bis 
forerunners, The literal Hegellans, of course, re- 
garded Strauss as a renegade; on the surface it would 
so appear. Hegel called himself a Christian, Strauss 
renounced Christianity; Hegel was designated an 
idealist, Strauss a materialist, But we must not be 
victims of the letter, Fruit is different from blos- 
som; but it is, for all that, blossom in another form. 
I need not dwell on the outward biography of 
Friedrich Strauss. The greatest men live iu their ine 
tellectual works. The sixty-five years of this man 
were not marked by many sallent or picturesque inei- 
dents. Asa student of m7 | at Tübingen, and as 
a professor, he travelled an old and beaten path,— 
poverty, hard study, hard work. At the age of twen- 
ty-seven he publishes his great work, the Leben Jesu > 
ls driven from his E offered another at 
Zurich University, he ia prevented by persecution 
from holding it; and finally settles himself down to a 
life of plain living and high Winking He ls elected! 
e 


omies. With knowl „ the servant of God rises to the 
heights of excellence. Ink of the scholar is more as- 

than the blood of the nanye God created Rasso! 
and it was the moat beautiful belng in his creation; on 
God said to it: “I bave not created anything better or 
more perfect or more beautiful than thou: blessings will 
come down on mankind on thy account, and they will be 
judged according to the use they make of thee.’’—Mo- 
hammed, 


If morality is the relation of man to the ides of bis 
klod, which la part he endeavors to realize in himself, in 
part izes and seeka to promote in others, religion, 
on the other band, is his relation to the idea of the uni- 

the ultimate source of all life and being. So far, it 
may be said that religion ls above morality; as it spri 
from a atill profoander sourve, reach back into a ati 
more primitive gruund, 

Ever remember that thou art human, not merely a nat- 
ural production; ever remember that all others are hu- 
man also, and, with al! individual differences, the samo 
as thoa, having the same needs and claims as thyself: 
this is the som and substance of morality. 

Ever remember that thou, and everything thou be- 
holdest within and around thee, all that befalla thee and 
others, ls no diajointed ment, no wild chaos of atoma 
or casualties; but that it all springs, according to eternal 
la we, from the one primal source of all life, all reason, 
all : thla la the essence of religion,—Strauss's “The 
Old Faith and the New.” i 


III. 
Fi ħty temples to the ground 
n. Nori seer peed 2 


‘David Friedrich Strauss. 


@OMMEMOBATIVE SEHVIORS AT SOUTH PLAOS ATL, FIN- 
BURY, LONDON, FEBRUARY 22, 1874. WITH A DISOOURAR 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


1. 
I cannot plainly see the way, 
So dark the grave la; but Í know 
If I do truly work my day 
Some good will brighten out of woe. 


For the same hand that doth nobind 

The winter winds, sends swootest ahowers, 
And the poor rustic laughs to find 

His April meadows full of fowers, 


I sald I could not ses the way, 

And yet what need is thers to see, 
More than to do what good I may, 

And trust the great atrength over me? 


Is the real exercise 
Of human nature's brightest power found. 


‘Tis in the lofty hope, the daily toll 
Tis in the fitted tine, 
In each far thonght divine 
That brings down heaven to light our common soll, 


Tis in the gat the lovely, and the truo, 
‘Tia in the generous thought 
Of all that man has wrought, 
Ot all that yet'rehuains for man to do. 


Fall, fall, ye ancient litanies and creeds; 
Not prayers or curses deep 
The power can longer keep, 
That once ye held by filling human needs. 


The quickening worship of our God aurvives * 
In every noble grief, 


In every high belief by his native town Ludwigsburg to Wiirtemburg 

. rs * pare In dach resolve — act that ght our lives. Legislature, but surprises them by his “conserva- 

I feel, L know, that God is love, — tiem,“ as it was called, and answers their dissatisfac- 

And knowing this I know it all, tv. tion by resigning. He marries, and, alas! unhappily, 

v | MEDITATION. Agnes Schebert was an actress, and she was also a 

—Alice Carey. * clever authoress; but when she was married to 
— — Strauss there was shown to be an — raga of 

u. v. disposition which led to a quiet 11 on without 

READINGS. The future hides in it recriminations on either side, The lady once wrote a 


Whoso seeketh wisdom shall have no travail; for 
he shall Aud her sitting at his door. She goeth about 
seeking such us are worthy of her, showeth herself favor- 
ably to them in the highways, and mesteth them in eve: 
thought. Love ls the keaping of her laws. The mal 
tude of the wise is the welfare of the worid. 

Wisdom is the worker of all thing»: for in her is an 
andoratauding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtile, 
lively, clear, undefiled, simple, not subject to burt, loy- 

the thing that la good, quick, which cannot be 
letted, ready to do good; kind to man, —— 
free from cara, having ull power, overseeing all things; 
and going through all understanding, pure and most 
subtle aplrita, isdom is more moving than any mo- 
tion: she passeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness, Forshe is the breath of the power of God, 
and a pure inlluence flowing from the glory of the Al- 
mighty; therefore can no defiled thing Into her. For 
she is the Ly ore of the everlustiog light, the unspot- 
ted mirror of the power of God, and the im of bis 
goodness. Aud being but one, she can do all nge; and 


Gladness and sorrow; 
We press atill thorow, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,—Onward. 


y on the writing of Hegel, which ia amusing, 
ut suggests that she could bardly have been fortu- 
nately united with a philosopher who had sat at the 
feet of Hegel. She left with him a daughter and a 
son, who were devoted to their father 8 life, 
and for whom he wrote a tender and touch ng ac- 
count of their mother, that they might think of her 
with affection. 

He lived a busy life, and wrote a large number of 
admirable works, the absence of most of which from 
English libraries is a reproach to our literature, His 
biographies are among the most felicitous that have 
been written, and have brought before Germans 
noble figures which are for moet English readers mere 
names,—Ulrich von Hutten, the brilliant radical of 
the Reformation; the discoverer of lost books of 
Livy, Quintilian, and other classic authors; the fel- 
low-fugitive of Erasmus before the wrath of the 
Pope; the lonely «cholar who has made classic the 


And solemn before us 
Veiled the dark Portal; 
Goal of al! mortal: 
Stars ailent rest o'er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding uf terror, 
Comes phantasm and error; 
Porplexes the braveat 

With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds, and the Ages: 
“Choose well; your choice is 


remaining In berself, she maketh all things new; aud in Brief, and yet endless, Islet of Lake Zurich where he died; the Biography 
a q entering ak hol adeli, ahe e Sande “Here eyes do re you of Hermann Reimarus, who one 3 June 1 

J rophets, She la more atif y 5 f iy J 
zun, aud above ali the order of the stars: being com å e Lite ot owen | 5. ai 8 — 


Here is all fulness, 
Yo brave, to reward you, 
Work, and despair not!’ 


— Goethe, tr, Carlyle. 


Life of Friedrich Daniel Schubart, poet and publicist, 
who, beginning as an organist in Ludwigsburg, lost 
his place for writing a parody on the Litany; who in 
later life’ was invited by the Duke of Würtemhurg to 
dinner, on his arrival seized and Imprisoned in As- 
berg Castle for ten years, because of an epigram writ- 
ten by the poet,—who, for the rest, has left songs 
which the Germans still love toaing.t The work of 
Strauss on Voltaire consists of a series of lectures 
prepared by request of the Princess of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt (daughter of Queen Victoria), who listened to- 
them; and the work is written In a spirit of high ad- 
miration of the great French heretic. If, as J doubt 
not, the two biographies which he has left—Lessing 
and Beethoven—are of equal value to those I bave 
mentioned, Strauss will have Jeft six works at least, 
apart from his contributions to theology, of a charac- 
ter which must write his name very high among the 
literary workers of this century. 

When the life of Strauss fs written, no doubt the 
details of it will be found of great interest; but nothing 
relating to his private and personal history will ever 
be so impressive as the unfolding of his Intellectual 
and religious nature, Fully told, even as traceable in 
his works, this represents the Pilgrimage of a soul 
from the crumbling shrines of superstition across 
long deserts of doubt, and the ragged passes of ad- 
versity, even to the beautiful Temple of Truth, 


„Hie chief works are The Woi ttet Fragments, edited 
by Lessing; The Principles af Natural lalan, aad TAA 
Instincts of nimala. 


tThe principal is one entitled Captisd (Cape Song), au; 
th be dung uy molten walt co the Darch on thelr 


posed 
Way to the Cape of "| Hope. Another celebrated poem. 
Uf bie is, Die Purstengriye (The ‘Tomb af Princes.) 


with the light, ele is found before It; for after y cometh 
night, but vice shall not prevail against wisdom.— Wis- 
dom of Solomon. 

The Dake Gas asked about the altars of the goda of the 
land. Taae-Wo repiled: “The Hea sovereign used the 
pine-tres, the man of the Yin used the cypress, and the 
man of the Chow used the cheatnut,—to cause the people 
to be In awe.” 

Confucius, hearing this, anid: “Things that are done, 
it is needleus 10 apes about; things that have Had their 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, 


Towards the close of the last cent a young Ger- 
man student was climbing amid the Swiss Alps—al- 
penstock in hand—gazing with wonder on glaciers, 
scaling the dlzzlest ks. His Alpine wanderings 
were preliminary to the climbing of nobler summits, 
commanding vaster prospects. For this was Fried- 
rich Hegel, destined to create an 1 — in the history 
of the human mind. Amid those barren heights and 
weird chasms of Switzerland there was born in his 
mind a doubt which has influenced the world. Be- 
fore those wild desolationa he asked himaelf whether 
it could be possible that this chaos of rock and glacier 
had been specially created for man’s enjoyment? It 
was a problem which requlted for its solution not 
only his own long, laborious life, but many lives; 
yet, to the philosophical statement of that one man 
we owe a new order of religious thought. If I. may 
borrow an expression from ology, ft may be snid 
that we are all living in the Hegelian formation; and 
this whether we understand that philosophy or not, 
and even if we reject its terma., For H was as à 
great vitalizing breatb wafted from ar, beneath 
which, as under a tropical glow, latent seeds of 
thought were developed to most various resulta, 
From afar: for really Hegel's philosophy was an Av- 
atar for cultivated Europe of the most ancient faith 
of our race, Its essence is the conception of an abso- 


Kee-Loo asked about serving tha gods. The Master 
said: While you are not able to serve men, bow can you 
serve the gods?" 

Kee-Loo said: “I venture to ask about death.” 

The Master said: “While you do not comprehend life, 

1 N you 1 death? lithe 

“Ifa man in the morning hear o t way, he may 
in the araning dle without arare. right way, 

“Yow, shall I teach yon what knowledge la? When 
you know a thing, consider that you know il; and when 
Laa do not kuow a thing, understand that you do not 
now it. This ta — 

For a man to worship a delty not his own is mere flat- 


and. To sire Vaar. 2 to the duties E 
pecting the n, to ros 
tancs, may be called Wisdom,” Oon ius. 1 


to 


in bol 
fani who seeka it, adorea the Most Ria; who spreads 
it, dispenses alma to the ignorant; and who possesses It, 
the veneration an good will of ali, Knowledge 
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where his last hymn of joy ended in the gentle sigh 


a his mental biography, I can give here but a 
nt oulline. Ihave already taken up the thread of 
his life at the point where he was learning the secret 
of Hegel. That —.— a foreground with which 
many of us are familiar; for he was born to ortho- 
doty, and bad to flee that City of Destruction, 80 
m i he had sccomplished in his youth, and was 
ready to set himself to the real task of his life. Tho 
hy of Hegel left room for mysticism, but none 
2 = Paulus, Schelling, Schlelermacher, and 
others, each endeavored in their several ways to 
bridge over the gulf between supernaturalism and 
reason; they wanted reason, they must have Chris- 
tianity, and 80 held on to the miracles without be- 
i them miraculous, But Strausa had already 
before his mind Truth as the one attalnable 
worthy of worship; and he set himself to the 
task of study lng the life of Christ, with all its Inxesti- 
ture of fable, as a historical phenomenon. The fables 
he knew were not true, but he would know bow they 
Abe, and he would know what form they would 
leare wers they detached from the New Testament 
narratives. In reaching his sure result he was aided 
by the veracity of his mind no less than by bis learn- 
He had but to apply to a miracle found lu the 
Bible the same test which every one 11 to a 
mirarlė when fonnd In Livy or Ovid. He had but to 
take the method which Christians used when dealing 
with the wonders of Buddhism and apply it honestly 
tothe marvela of Christianity. The result was that 
be tracked oll the New Testament marvels back to 
their Pagan or Judaic origin; be found that they 
were the same stories that had been told about Moses 
Elijah, Darid, about Isis and Osiris, Apollo an 
Bacchus. In a word, he proved that they were 
myths, such as in unscientific ages—when the laws 
of Nature and the nature of laws were unknown— 
had arisen sud gathered about every teacher who had 
become an object of popular reverence. «+ $ 
in denying the value of miracles as historical 
erent In the life of a particular man, Strauss was 
im by the perception that these myths which 
come from every human race to invest Christ 
represented something more Important than the ca- 
reer of any individual; they represented humanity, 
They were born out of the human heart in every part 
of the world, and were types of ita aspirations, hopes, 
and spiritual experidhces. That which could not be 
respected as histoty could be reverenced as a refiec- 
tion of the religious sentiment, He would place an 
idea where the Church set an individual. ‘*Humani- 
ty," de wrote, „is the unlon of the two natures—God 
become man, the Infinite manifesting itself in the 
finite, and the flaite spirit remembering its infini- 
tude; it Is the child of the visible Mother and the in- 
visible Father, Nature und Spirit; it is the worker of 
miracles, in so far as in the course of human bistory 
thespirlt more and more e nature, 
both within and around man, unti) it lies before him 
a tbe inert matter on which he exercises. his active 
wer; it is the sinleas existence, for the course of 
pe core is a blameless one, pollution cleaves 
to the Individual only, and does not touch the race 
andits history. It is humanity that dies, rises, and 
ascends to heaven, for from the negation of its phe- 
om life there ever proceeda a higher spiritual 
le. 


When this lofty faith in humanity as the true 
Christ, which had unconsciously symbolized itself as 
the life of one man, shone out upon the mind of 
Strauss, all interest in the Individual Jesus paled un- 
derit Since bis great work was published—near 
forty years ago—we have, by standing on the shoul- 
dem of such men as he, been able, no doubt, to eee 
womewbat further. The rational study of the New 
Testament has disclosed certain fragments of real his- 
Wry, aud by piecing these together we can shape out 
he figure of à great man,—great enough to show why 
4 Was that the human heart brouglit all its finest 
ae and marvels to entwine them around that 
siogle brow. But the grand generalization of this 
scientific thinker, who peresa the veil of fable and 

ized beyond it the face of humanity transfig- 
With divine ligħt, is one which can hardly be 
leled by any utterance since the brave words of 
Hard We henceforth know no one according to the 
— ; and If we have ever known Christ according to 
Lo flesh, 905 now we no longer know him.” The 
rd js a Spirit’ 

Having disposed of the old Christology, Strauss 
Proceeded to apply his method—the method of sci- 
— all the kheortes of Nature and of buman life 
Aa | were intertwined with it. What the results of 
The 004 77 were aro summed up in bis last work, 
mast and the New. And at the ontset I 

tal. that the whole purport of that book has 
bundy interpreted for English readers by the 
i ering exposition of it given by Mr. Gladstone in. 
Mine delivered in Liverpool. The late Prime 
bet T, it will be remembered, held up Dr. Strauss 
whet ee school-children ss an awful example of 
lng th vou d come to If they onca began exercis- 
tr own faculties, He admitted his own in- 
would pee to answer the arguments of Strauss; it 
his | tara been well If he had also acknowledged 
scribin lity to translate his worda correctly. In de- 
dnde that “Univeraum" which Strauss had de- 
duman 1 be the highest and divinest conception of 
More ta peer th pe ere * y — aM 1 
1 e o ty o! a, Mr. - 
ae — that the author — Ht—ibe adora- 
Stranss oe without reason. Tbe word which 
This *. uses is Vernünftvoll“!—full of reason! 
tren . error makes all the difference be- 
— elm and atheism. “Our highest idea,” sa 
Teason D aud he governed Lcoemos, full of lite and 
al maures openbauer, who de- 
area Nature to be hopeleasly evil. “We conalder 


i 
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it,” he says, “arrogant and profane on the of a 
aingle individual to oppose himself with 8 
clous levity to the cosmos whence he springs, from 
which, also, he derives that spark of reason which he 
misuses. We recognize in this a repudiation of the 
sentiment of dependence which we expect from ey- 
ery man. We demand the same piety for our cosmos 
that the devout of old demanded for bis God,” 

In this his last work, The Old Faith and the New— 
the translation of which we owe to a woman us we do 
that of his first work—Strauss embraces with enthu- 
dias the theory of evolution. Therchy his old He- 
— Idealism is transmuted to Darwinian material- 

m. Of course, many people fancy that materialism’ 
ia something which ia Inconsistent with a belief in a 
deity or even In religion. But really, with regard to 
divine existence and religion there Is no difference 
between Idealism and materialism. Strauss juatly 
pronounces the religious issue between the two a 
quarrel about words, They both and alike “endeavor 
to derive the totality of phenomena from a single 
— — construct the universe and life from the 
same block?” In this equally opposing the Christian 
dualiem which divides man Into body and soul, and 
aevers God from Nature. In their common endeayor 
after unity idealism starts from above, materialiam 
starts from below; “the latter constructs the uni- 
verse from atoms and atomic forces, the former 
from ideas aud idealistic forces. But if the would 
fulfil their tasks, the one must lead from its heights 
down to the very lowest circles of Nature, and to this 
end place itself under the control of careful observa- 
tion; while the other must take into account the 
7 intellectual and ethleal problems.“ In short, 
all that the idealist saye of soul the materialist an 
of brain; all that any worshipper can say of his God, 
Strausa says of Nature. 

What the creed of this thinker was may be found In 
this last work, wherein it is expressed with an exal- 
tatlon which becomes more impressive now that we 
know that, even while he was so uttering his perfect 
faith ſu the falr universe, the terrible cancer was de- 
stroying him. These are his words: “We perceive 
in Nature tremendous contrasts, awful s es; but 
we discover that these do not disturb the stability 
and harmony of the whole,—that they, on the con- 
trary, preserve it, We further perceive a gradation, 
a deve opmaat of the higher from the lower, of the 
refined from the coarse, of the gentle from the rude. 
And in ourselves we make the experience that we are 
advanced in our personal as well na our social life 
the more we succeed in regulating the element of ca- 
pricious change within and around us, and In devel- 
oping the higher from the lower, the delicate from 
the rugged his, when we meet with It within the 
circle of human life, we call good and reasonable, 
What is analogous to it in the world around us, we 
cannot avoid calling so likewise: The cosmos la 
simultaneously both cause and effect, the outward 
and the inward ther. We stand here at the llm- 
its of our knowledge; we Into an abyss we can 
fathom no farther. Wut this much at least 1s cer- 
tain,—that the personal image which meets our gaze 
there la but the reflection of the wondering apeetator 
himself. At any rate, thut on which we feel our- 
selves entirely dependent fs by no means merely a 
rude power to which we bow in mute resignation, 
but la at the same time both order and law, reason 
and goodness, to which we surrender ourselves in 
loving trust.” 

In one very Important matter many of the admirers 
of Strauss have felt distress at bis position and influ- 
ence, Politically, he has the reputation of being a 
reactioulst and conservative. la reputation—ob- 
tained when he resigned his seat In legislature 
because of disagreement with his radical constitu- 
ency—bas been confirmed by his treatment of politi- 
cal subjects in his latest Work. My own bellef is 
that the views of Strauss on these matters are very 
seriously misunderstood by reason of the fact that 
they are altogether conceived from the Hegelian 
standpoint, ose who study Hegel know that his 
apparent conservatism was the crust outside a flery 

\calism, The politica) philosophy of Hegel is con- 
tained in the following extract from his writings: 
“Moral liberation and political freedom must ed- 
vance together. The process must demand some 
vast — of time for its full realization; but It is the 
law of the world’s progress, and the Tentonic nations 
are destined to it Into effect. The Reformation 
was an Indispensable preparation for this great work, 
The history of the world is a record of the endeavors 
made to realize the Idea of freedom and of a poe 
surely made, but not without many intervals ap- 

nt failure and ret jon. Among all modern 
ailures the French revolution of the eighteenth cent- 
ury js the most remarkable. It was an endeavor to 
realize a boundless external liberation without the in- 
dispensable condition of moral freedom. Abstract 
notions based merely on the understanding, and hav- 
ing no power to control wills of men, assumed the 
functions of morality and religion, and so led to the 
dissolution of society, and to the social and political 
difficulties pnder which we are now laboring. The 
progress of freedom can never be aided by a revolu- 
tion which has not been preceded by a religious ref- 
ormation.’’ * 

That a almilar conviction was rooted In the mind 
of Strauss I became aware personal intercourse 
with him. Some years ago, as I walked with him on 
the banks of the Neckar, he declared to me that the 
motives he had In publishing bis Life of Christ were 
hardly lesa political than religious, “I felt o 


ressed,” he sald, at peel nearly every nation Ín | 


Europe chained down by allied despotiam of prince 
and priest. I atudied long the nature of this oppres- 
sion, and came to the conclusion that the c sin 
which fettered mankind was rather inward than ont- 
~ egee Goatwick and Harrison's Qutiines of German Litera 
ture, p. 481. 
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ward, and that witbout the Inward tbraldom the out- 
ward would soon rust away. The inward chain I 
ived to be superstition, and the form in which 
t binds the people of Europe js Christian supernat- 
uralism, So long aa men accept religious control not 
based on reason will accept political contro! not 
based on reason. The man who gives up the whole 
of his moral nature to an unquestioned authority has 
suffered a lysis of his mind, and all the chan; 
of outward circumstances in the world cannot m. 
him a free man. For this reason our European revo- 
lutions bave been, even when successful, merely 
transfers from one tyranny to another, 1 believed 
when I wrote that book that, in striking at supernat- 
urallam, I was striking at the root of the whole evil 
tree of political and social degradation.” 

At another time, when speaking of Renan, whose 
portrait was the most prominent in his atudy, he 
said: ‘Renan bas done for France what I bad hoped 
to do for Germany. He has written s book which 
the common people read; the influence of my Life of 
Christ has been confined to scholars more than I like, 
and I mean to put it Into a more popular shape. 
Germany must be made to realize that the decay of 
Christianity means the growth of national life, and 
fiie promess of humanity.” 

ter this it was very plain to me what Strause’s 
conservatiam amounted to. It means only that he 
had no faith in the abolition of an abuse here and 
there when the conditions which produce every abuse 
remain onaltered,—no faith in sweeping away a few 
enow-drifts when winter is still in the air, the whole 
aky charged with snow. We may wish that he had 
felt more sympathy with some of the popular move- 
ments around him; but we most remember that as a 
philosophical radical hg regarded the ever-recurring 
enthusiseme of the ple,—believing that they 
would reach the millennium by abolishing capital 
punishment, or abolishing a throne,—as so much 
waste ene He saw ho born in revolutions 
only to perish in disaster and reaction. He came to 
reat hie hope for humanity, which he loved, on his 
faith in the omnipotence of that trath which he 
sought to enthrone above it, 

Such was the falth, such the work, of the great 
man to whose memory we pay this day our heartfelt 
homage. In his writin have met with but one 
allusion to himself. It is in the last pages that he 
ever wrote, and is as follows: “It is now clore upon 
forty years that as aman of lettera I have Inbored, 
that I have fought on and on for that which appeared 
to me as truth, and still more perhaps agalnst that 
which has . to me as untruth; and in the 
pursuit of s object I bave attained, nay, over- 
stepped, the threshold of old age. Then it is that 
every earnest-minded man hears the whisper of an 
inner voice: ‘Give an acedunt of thy stewardship, for 
thou may'st be no longer ateward.’ Now, I am not 
conscious of having been an unjust steward, An un- 
skilful one at times, too probably also n negligent 
one, I may, Heaven knows, have been; but on the 
whole I have done what the strength and impulse 
within prompted me to do, and have done it without 
looking to the right or the left, without seeking the 
favor or shunning the displeasure of any.” 

These few words represent the benediction of con- 
science upon a faithful man, felt by him as life was 
ebbing away, and the dark portal growing more dis- 
tinct before him, His bitterest enemy need not im- 
pugn that approving smile of his own heart. It was 
all the wage of his work. Others bave tolled in full 
view of heavenly reward, He labored on with hope 
of no recompense for devotion and self-sacrifice be- 
yond the consciousness of having made hie life an 
unfaltering testimony to truth. Even those who be- 
lieve that they see gleams of light irradiating the 
dark valley may count his honor not lesa but more 
that he gave bis service uncheered by such visions. 

In Hellbronn, where he was residing, he once 
pointed out to me, near an ancient church, the trace 
of the old and sacred fountain which gave the town 
its name, which signifies “healing fountaln.” He 
sald, with his gentle smile: The theory of the 
priests Is that the fountain ceased to flow when I 
came here to reside,” When I looked up to his mag- 
nificent eyes, and the grand dome of bis forehead, 
could but maryel at the depth of tbat superstition 
which could permit this man to live as a bermit in 
communities which will one day cherish each place of 
his dwelling aa a abrine. Holy welle may arnon 
and the churches beside them crumble, but men ii 
repair to the apote where the lonely scholar sat at his 
task, and tell their children—Here it was that in the 
wildernesses of superstition living waters broke out, 
and streams in the desert. 


v. 
Everlasting! changing never! 
Of one strength, no more, no less; 
Thine almightineas forever, 
Ever one thy holiness: 
Thee eternal, 
Thee all glorious we possess. 


Shall things withered, fashlons olden, 
Keep us from life's flowin apring? 
Waita for us the promise golden, 
Walts each new diviner thing. 
Onward! onward! 
Why this hopeless tarrying? 


Nearer to thea would we venture, 
Of thy truth more largely take, 
Upon life diviner enter, 
nto ** more glorious break; 


o the 
Fair bequests on costly make. 
By the old aspirants glorious; 


By rach noul herotcal; 
By the strivers, half victorious; 
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By thy Jesus and thy Paul, 
th’s own martyrs, — 
Woe are summoned, one all, 


By each saving word unspoken; 
By thy troth as yet won; 
By each idol still unbroken; 
By thy will yet poorly done: 
O Almighty! 
We are borne resistless on. 


Adapted from Gill. 
THE FUNERAL OF STRAUSS, 


A correspondent in a recent number of the Ameri- 
ean ge sh moat age ter — 
paper in Europe, gives some particulars of the funer- 
al of the late Dr. Strauss from his residence in Lud- 
wignberg, Wirtemberg. Such a burial shows the ut- 
ter absence of religious bellef so widely prevalent In 
many portions both of Catholic and Protestant Ger- 
many. The writer thus describes the last rites :— 

“Trae to the principles which had so long gulded 
his life, he gave the most peremptory orders that no 

ons ceremonies whatever should be celebrated 
at funeral. An immense number of people, some 
actuated by curiosity, some by a desire to pay the last 
honors to this eminent writer, assembled before his 
late dwelling in the Schillerstrasse. The coffin, cov- 
ored with a profusion of flowers, laure) wreaths, but 
no cross, was quietly placed in s hearse, snd trans- 
ported to the cemetery, followed by the crowd. Ar- 
riving there, it was placed over the newly dug grave, 
in and around which evergreens were thickly strewn. 
‘The relatives draw near, and a choir of friends sang 
an anthem, chosen for its non-committal seutiments, 
The anthem concluded, other friends delivered brief 
discourses, setting forth the struggles of the deceased 
to maintain a position due to bis ultra opinions, and 
his unwavering adherence to them until death, which 
he had calmly anticipated and awalted; all of which 
was Speen triumph for the cause of ‘free thought’. 
One of the speakers said that the nineteenth century 
knew not yet the inestimable worth of this great man, 
but the twentieth and all succeeding centuries would 
bear testimony to it. To the sound of another softly 
modulated hymn, the coffin w4s lowered to ita resting 
place. In accordance with a beautiful German rite, 
each of the relatives and friends cast a branch of ev- 
orgreen, or a handful of earth, into the open grave.“ 


HMIGGINSON’S TRIBUTE TO SUMNER. 


There was a very large audience at Musle Hall yes- 
terday forenoon, to hear Col. T. W. Higginson speak 
of the great Senator, The exercises were introduced 
with the singing of “Nearer, my God, to Thee,“ b 
the whole congregation. Col. igginson then 
selections from the second chapter of the Apocryphal 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, and also read an im- 
pomiva prayer by Theodore Parker. Hecommenced 

remarks by saying that he could not fairly claim 
to have chosen hia subject for the morning. It chose 
Itself. He then alluded to the great orator Demos- 
thenes, and the remark that there were days when 
Athens had but one voice. When the stranger en- 
tered the gates he found a perfect silence, and was in- 
formed that Demosthenes was speaking to the as- 
sembly. To-day there was but one voice in this city. 
It comes from that silont form, Those lips which 
epoke.so N in life, never spoke 80 eloquently 
as to-day. In the words of Emerson, “The silent 
organ loudest chants {ts master's requiem.” As he 
atsod at the State House In the morning, he wondered 
not, Is this Sumner, but, Is this Boston—the Boston 
that fired one hundred guns for the passage of tha 
Fugitiva Slave Bill? This led him to speak of the 
change that had swept over the appearance of the 
streets of Boston sines the early 2 of the antl- 
slavery confilct, This was but a feeble symbol of the 
moral change between the time when Sumner was 
first elected and to-day. When Sumner first came 
forward as an orator in Massachusetts, with his fa- 
mous speech on the “True Grandeur of Nations,” a 
merchant was heard to aay aa he left the hall, that if 
that young man ap the people of Boston would 
uphold such talk as that he was mistaken. It was 
not the city of Boston, but the State of Massachusetts 
that beld up Sumner at firet, and then he held up 
Boston until Boston was trained to appreciate its 
greatest son, until to-day his truest mourners were 
barre vn * of N It would take w great 

y voices to speak oi wisely, yet each could 
contribute his little all, and he then 2 first of his 
surroundings, which were one-half of every great 
man. When he came on the stage In 1851 the great- 
est nation of the world was in a death-grapple with 
one great wrong. Eve else waa paralyzed, and 
the anti-slavery a were torn out of the school- 
books of John Pierpont, the pioneer abolitionist. 
The ministers were ed, or they so opened their 
lips that men wished they had stayed gagged. Slav- 
ery ruled everything at Washington, and Sumner 
went kph to his wjshes to stand alone to cresta 
an issue at Washingtofl; to create a party; to be his 
own Party atthe outset. He was doubted by many 
during the early years of his Con ional life, 
Then came the assault by Brooks, and the Charles- 
town Mercury sald : “Henceforth Mr. Sumner is dead 
in the minds of all but poltroons,” and to-day by the 


admission of all who are not poltroons nothing of 
harles Sumner is dead but his y. Would to 
that all poltroons had died with poor Brooks. (Ap 


He then spoke of how Sumner was fitted 

— task. Physically hiv head was supported by 
the statellest of bodies. In youth he was an atblete, 
and one of the few who swam across the rapids below 
agara. Niagara first; slavery afterward. It is an 
ald rabie preverb that a man was not called of God 
antl he reached the age of forty. Sumner had 


reached aof forty when God called him. He 
then eee his sntallect, and said that it was his 
purpose to follow the custom of that platform and tell 
the truth without unmeaning words of eulogy. He 
was remarkable not ao much for the quality of his in- 
tellect ns for its quantity, and the same was true ot 
Parker. His was not the highest order of creative in- 
tellect or aclentific jus; it was not the finest 
structure of philosophic intellect, not the yast mill- 
tary or pdministrative ty Neither was it peculiarly 
that which suggested solutions which had been so il- 
Jastriously shown twice in American affairs, first by 
Samuel Adams, and last by William Lloyd Garrison. 
But quantitatively considered be etood above all 
Americans living or dead. Mr. Sumner himself was 
well aware of the character of his intellect, and at one 
time when the people were impatient for him to take 
immediate action in an important matter he eaid: 
“These people seem to forget what I am, I am nota 
fountain, I am a cistern, and they must give me time 
to fill up,’ The speaker then referred to Mr. Sum- 
ner's early connection with the anti-slavery movè- 
ment, and said he was the greatest and atrongest dis- 
ciple who took the teachings of the Liberator, of 
which he used to boast to Phillips that he commenced 
to read first. He then alluded to Mr. Sumner’s por: 
erof condensed statement, and cited such as Free- 
dom National, Slavery Sectional ;* “The Crimeagainst 
Kansas; “The Barbariem of Slavery.“ Seward's 
“Irrepressible Conflict’ was the only condensed ex- 
pression of the ume so important as these. There 
was a man behind every one of these condensed state- 
ments of Mr. Sumner, and they were weighted with 
the contributions of all literature, His speeches will 
be read hereafter as literature like those of Edmund 
Burke, and Sumner had the advantage of making 
himself heard while he lived, while Burke was known. 
as the “dinner bell,” from the fact that his associates 
left the hall lu droves when he began to speak. Sum- 
uer’s learning astonished echolars, and he was more 
discriminating and accurate than even Parker. The 
speaker then read a remarkable letter which Mr. 
Parker addressed to Mr. Sumner when he was first 
chosen a United States Senator, ng him still to be 
a moralist though be had en politics, and ex- 
pressing the hope that he would be the Senator with 
a conscience. He also urged him to build on the 
Rock of Ages, and look to eternity for his justification, 
and with absolute integrity Charles Sumner answered 
to that appeal. He adhered to the truth life long. 
There was little to say of a course of rectitude so 2 
solute and with such tenacity of purpose. Men praise 
a coxcomb, but they do not compliment an angel. 
He was so sturdy and steadfast for the absolute con- 
victions of his conscience that he faced hls own party, 
and even faced the admired of a natlon—Lincoln—on 
the Loulslana question and defeated it. All of the 
in the present measures of reconstruction were 
ue to this one triumph of hie conscience and will. 
He never connived at a dishonest trick to save the 
greatest measure. Fancy Charles Sumner going 
about button-holing men, or pulling wires, or on the 
platform of a political convention marshalling people 
to vote for himself. He waa great enou i to be 
painted as he was. His faults were the faults of his 
strength. Tlere were occasional exaggerations, like 
those in his attacks upon England and Grant, but 
they were fault over-stated. He was sometimes 
called domineering and egotistical, but this wae ow- 
ing to the perfect transparency of his nature. He 
had nothing to conceal, not even the knowledge of 
his own vast resources. His was the self-estimate of 
a man who knew his strength. Once at his home in 
Washington the speaker asked him what he thought 
the Supreme Court would decide if certain questions 
were raised under the Fourteenth or Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution relative to the right 
of women to vote, He replied, “I suppose I know 
more about judges than any man in America," yet 
there was no unpleasant sense of egotism In this re- 
mark to the listener, and when he continued and 
spoke of his Intimacy with Marshall, Story, and other 
great Judges, he proved the assertion, and the speaker 
would not have doubted him if he had said he knew 
four times as much of them as an 
Sumner continued that he bad discovered the fact 
that there were two ways of getting at any legal de- 
cision, either the letter or spirit depending on the gen- 
eral impressions of the judge, and which point of view 
he wished to take. He said, Goon with the agitation 
of the question, and convert the community to woman 
suffrage as fast as you can, and some day you will 
find the Supreme Court question settled of Itself.” 
There was some little defect in his tendencies of 
speech, but not of thought. He had not the mag- 
netic and sympathetic attractiveness ag a spenker that 
some possess, How much this would have been mod- 
ifed by a less lonely life, and the amenities of home 
and children, no one could estimate. The ides which 
was prevalent in some quarters that he cared not for 
individuals was utterly false. He then alluded in a 
very touching manner to the scene in his death-eham- 
ber, where the wise and the learned, the black and 
the white, were gathered as friends to soothe the suf- 
fering, “But,” said the speaker, what muat be the 
essential solitude of a death-bed without a woman's 
watching or a woman’s tears, There were women in 
Washington who would baye walked up the stairway 
on thelr knees for the privilege of soothing one pang 
of the sufferer, but why the door was ahut and these 
women were left outside had not been explained, 
No man would be more deeply mourned, yet mourn- 
ing and eulogy amounts to little, aave the eulogy 
nent prononurti by the man or woman who fol- 
lowed his example. The speaker concluded with an 
appeal to young men and women to follow his ex- 
ample, and stand as he stood, firm and determined in 
behalf of some of the great reforms of the day, among 
which he mentioned the woman question, imtemper- 
ance, labor reform, the civil service, how to keep the 


other man. Mr. 
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Government out of the hands of the Corrupt and self. 
isb and 2 it in the hands of honest men, how touse 
party without being bound by it, The nation away 
to see how Massachusetts will meet these lagues B 

alluded to the story of the old Sazon of whom it wo 
reputed that had there been ten like him the Normans 
would have been driven from the shores of Britain, 
The battle of our dny is with the Normans of corrup- 
tion. The leader of our ten haa fallen, and the nation 
is looking to Massachusetts to see who will Teplace 
him.—Boston Journal, March 18. 


_ — — 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN'S MUTUAL BEN» 
EFIT ASSOCIATION. 


[We have been requested by “Alice Dutton“ to give 
a Word of notice“ to the following circular; but we 
find it so excellent that it seems proper to publish it 
in fall in Tag INDEx, with our heartiest approval of 
the organization and ita object. Similar ones ought 
to be everywhere established; and the attention of all 
friends of the cause of woman is called to one of the 
best plans yet devised to further {t.—Ep.] 

TO THE WOMEN OF BOSTON. 

Ladtes,—During the month of October, 1873, there 
appeared at different dates, in the daily papers of Bos- 
ton, a card addressed to you, signed by Allee Dut- 
ton.” This eard informed you that it was pro 
to organize in this city, as soon as possible thereafter, 
an association for the benefit of women who support 
themselves by their own industry. To this proposed 
organization your attention was called, and for it your 
sympathy and hearty coöperation asked. The pres 
ent circular is Issued to inform you that this society, 
under the name of “Taz Business Woman's Mu- 
TUAL BENEFIT AssocrATION,” was duly ized 
at 47 Warren Avenue, on Saturday evening, Jan, II, 
1874, and ‘ita management placed in the hands of the 
Board of Directors, whose names terminate this cirew 
lar. 

The object of this association is threefold :— 

Ist. To provide a fund from which à certain um 
ehall be paid to nny member in case of sickness, 

2d. To provide a fund from which members In 
case of extreme need can obtain small loans, without 
interest, said loans to be returned by installments, lo 
such sums and at such dates, as shall be agreed upon. 
o To provide respectable burial to deceased mem- 


re. 

After careful and thorough examination of all avail- 
able statistics regarding percentage of sickness and 
death, the directors are satisfied that the rates of fees 
and benefits proposed by this association, and herein 
stated, are practicable. We are, therefore, ready to 

n and sustain active work the moment we haye à 
sufficient number of members to yield us the sum of 
Jour hundred dollars. This amount, it la believed, 
there will be little difficulty in obtaining, if women 
will take pains to understand thoroughly the purpose 
and working-plan of this association, 

To the following regulations your attention is ear- 
neatly called :— 

Ist. There shall be two orders of membership—Ben- 
ellelary and Honorary. 

2d. The number of beneficiary members, under 
tine board of management, ehall not exceed two thou- 


sand. 

3d, Each applicant for beneficiary memben 
shall be in g health, and between the ages of ñl- 
teen and forty years. 

dth. The fee for certificate of membership eball be 
two dollars, 

6th, The annual dues shall be three dollara, paya- 
ble quarterly, half yearly, or yearly, in advance. 

Beneficiary members are those for whom the socle- 
ty was formed, and who, having joined it, poy regu- 
larly their yearly dues, and are, consequently, entitled 
to all benefits arising therefrom, Honorary members 
are those Jadies, who, wishing to help the cause, pay 
the fee of two dollars—or as much more as may deem 
best to them—for certificate of membership, but who 
do not psy yearly dues, and who derive, of course, no 
benefits from the association. 

Gentlemen, also, are cordially invited to become 
honorary members, upon the same terms, The rules 
in egan to age and health do not apply to honorary 
members, 

In return forthe small expense, to beneficiary mem- 
bers, of three dollars per year, or leas (na one cent for 
each working day, the fullowing benefits are proposed: 

lst. To pay members who are sick, the sum of siz 
dollars per week for every week of sickness, excepting 
always, the first week, and providing the Illness does 
not exceed six consecutive weeks, 

2d. To appropriate fifty dollars for burial expenses 
of each d member. 

8d. To loan, without interest, to members In abso 
lute need, duly shown, such small sums of money 85 
the case may require. 

Thus it is proposed not only to prevelt suffering 
from want in time of Illness, but to render it inpe 
sible for any woman, hereafter, to assert, truthfully, 
that she was driven to deatruction for the lack 4 
few dollars. Indeed, if this association be faithfully 
sustained, each woman who becomes a member of it 
is placed beyond the reach of hopeless desperation. 

o prevent the pomibllty of an exhausted N 
the demands of those 3 from some tn 
physical disturbance—casex which do not at alln ob 
pecuniary ald,—it has been decided, in justice to ‘ 
the members, that for the first week of illness soley: 

efits shall be paid. Cases of Ilinese arising from c 
birth, also, can receive no benefits. edh 
sickness, properly reported, that 1s, accompanied Ty 
a line from a respectable physician, giving name a 
date of illness, shall meet with prompt attention, a4 
the weekly benefits shall be promptly paid. Espec 


‘All other case# of 


——— 
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taken that annoying difficulties shall not 

cate wi betwee the sick and the benefits to which 
titled. 

they Wr Ge the limited space of this clreular will al- 
dow, the main features of “THE Buarness Woman's 
Murat BENEFIT ASSOCIATION” have been present- 
ed. The work which it proposes to do is before you, 
‘and this work it certainly can do if women will unite 
to sustain It. Similar soeleties established for men, 
and supported by men, exist all over America and 
Europe; hitherto, there has exleted for women not 


one. 
stant complaint among women Is that noth- 
apts done to help them, pecunlarily, as a body, in 
zase of need. The constant response of men is, that 
women wil not unite us do men to help each other. 
With che fustice or injustice of this latter assertion 
the present circular has — todo. We only know 
that by becoming members uf, and thus supporting, 
this association, women will not only effectually dis~ 
rove the but they wil} by this almple method 
more tu defeat the evil effecta of unjust wages to 
women than all that has ever been written or spoken. 
Senelble, united ‘practical work by women for women, 
is the crying „not merely vehement words. 

Chief among the evils of unfair wages to women, 
isthe inability to set aside in time of health a sum 
In any messure adequate for support in case of illness. 
This is one of the great difficulties met and overcome 
by the plan of this association, There is no woman 
who earns her living who cannot lay aside siz cents a 
week to meet the annual dues of this society; and 
surely there are very few women who support them- 
selves by their own Industry, who would not, in the 
1 sickness and consequent fniling salary, find 
sicdollars a week a most desirable income. To many 
dundrede it would mean all the difference between 
comfortable Independence and painful dependence. 

To every woman, then, who earna her living, and 
to woman who does not, we earnestly appeal, 

that she will ald in austaining this associa- 
tion, either as a beneficiary or as an honorary mem- 
ber; for her own sake, if the benefits are of value to 
her, and for the sake of her sister women, If they are 


Me trust that ye will read carefully this circular, 
and that you will Induce others to read it; also, that 
you will do what you can to obtain names, and send 
‘them with your own, as 3 for membership. 

The application should be made thus: Enclose the 
sum of (wo dollara for each person destring to become 
a member, write the name and address of each plainly, 
and mail to the treasurer, whose name and address 
vill be found at the end of this circular. Do not fall 
to state, when sending in applications, whether you 
with to become a beneficlary or an honorary mem- 
ber; otherwise it wil! be impossible to khow which 
form of certificate to sendin return, All letters in 
reference to this subject, . — the above require- 
ments, will be promptly answered. 

It is Impossible in this circular to flud room for any 
turther details in regard to plan of management, or 
even for the table of figures upon which we base our 
_aystem of work. It ls due, however, to that public 
to whom we appeal to state that this association is 
protected by a code of By-Laws, which provide that 
the officers and the whole Board of Directors of the 
association shall be annually elected by the members 
thersof, The first annual meeting, of which the 
members will be duly notified, Is to be called at an 
arly date. At this meeting it is proposed to elect 
three ladies of integrity, position and reaponsibility, 
a trustees, In the handa of these trustees fs to be 
placed all fees derived from certificates of beneficiary 
membership, which fees are, until four thousand dol- 
lara have accumulated, to be invested to accrue inter- 
eit Thus afund will be created to meet exigencies 
Arising from that increased death-rate which lapsing 
years must bring. All other moneys are taken charge 
of by the treasarer, and used, by order of the Board, 
a a Working fund. 

Reapectfully, ÅLICE DUTTON. 


. _ BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

President~Mrs, Alice Dutton“ Ballou, TTI Tre. 
mont Street, 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Sara E. Brown, M.D., 228 
— Avenue; Miss Eliza M. Brown, 47 Warren 

Secretary Mles Susan Fowle, 208 Tremont Street. 

Treasurer—Mra. A. D, Ballou, 208 Tremont Street, 

— Committee—Miss Fanny Tibbetta, Misa 
—5 Uliamaon, Miss Walton, Misa Hattie Tib- 
Office of the B, W. M. B. A., 208 Tremont Street. 
Boston, Feb. N, 1874. 


P, 8.—Since writing the above the encou ent 
We have received has induced the Board'of Manage- 
ment to take a small office at 208 Tremont Stree 
here please address all coramunications connecte 
ig e association, or call for further Informa- 

on A. D, 


À CASE IN POINT. 


Epron New ORLEANS REPINILICAN:— 
* Or lease for a term of fifty yeare'’ is the an- 
i een on a sign-board in front of a huge build- 
g Atia yery heart of the business part of the “up- 
kochen 4s the space within a radius of half a dozen 
allen he Magazine Market for Its centre, ls now 
ab he building referred to beara on a marble 
pr 2 into Its lofty front, which towers grandly 
it th 1 busy bee-hive stores and shops surrounding 
witheta legend, “St. Elizabeth's Asylum;“ but not- 
nding its magnificence, it presenta but a 
dom y and unfavorable contrast to {ts less preten- 
only wabhbor, for “St. Elizabeth”! appeara to be its 

Set so and she makes no sign of life. 

Presented a potent argument why property 


belonging to even charitable associations, or which le 
used for charitable purposes by others than the State, 
should not be exempted from taxation. A space 
large enough for the alte of a score or two of stores 
and workshops, in the most valuable and convenient 
= . iog — s wot * is rendered ab- 
ueless,—for all u or practical purposes 
is really wiped out of existence. Vaat pork ay muat 
bave been expended to erect the really Impoein 
structures Intended as a home for the orphans; but it 
is now, too late, discovered that the stock of orphans 
falls so far below the supply of asylums that all this 
— bae peen —— withdrawn from the peo- 
om It was assisting into prosperity; 
lias become a dead — mne 

Had this property been taxable, how different would 
have been the result; and St. Elizabeth's Asylum {a 
not the only Institution of the sort In thia city againet 
which the same arguments lie. Had this property 
been taxable, a lesa costly site, where no obstruction 
to trade could have resulted, would moat probabi 
have been selected, and an edifice commensurate wi 
the charitable necessities of the section been bullt— 
providéd, which la very likely, the projectors had not 
realized that here were asylums sufficient already in 
existencd, and thus been induced to save and utilize 
their money. Aa it is, the community Is greatly in- 
convenienced and much poorer, while not à single in- 
dividual Is bettered In the slightest degree. 

It is not even probable that s lease can be effected, 
for the building is not adapted to any business or oc- 
cupation, or any combination of then, at all likely to 
be established there. If it could be sold and re- 
modelled Into homes and shops for the class of trades- 
meu who make its vicinity so prosperous, it would be 
a positive blessing; but thia can hardly be expected 
from W conservative custome of the society which 
owne 

There seems to be no remedy for this state of af- 
fairs, except lu legislation. If thia property paid 
taxes, necessity would compel its utilization in some 
manner. Why not, then, pass a law taxing all prop- 
erty owned by church or charitable societies which 
may hereafter be acquired, and all which ia now 
owned by such sasociations after the lapse of a given 
time, say in three or five years? The evil of exemp- 
Uon from sharing the general burden grows continual- 
ly, and is too oppressive to be borne much longer. 

year sees some new combination spring Into 
chartered life, authorized to acquire property thence- 
forward to remain ontaxed, and while & levy is thus 
made upon the whole people for its maintenance, 
only Its comparatively few members benefit by its ex- 
{stence. Costly churches are now being erected in 
various parta of the city, despite the notorious fact 
that each Sunday shows in nearly all of those now 
open for worship but a “beggarly account of empty 
benches,”’ x 

Lhave no feeling in this matter other than the gen- 
eral weal, and therefore hope a bill will be introduced 
at an early day, in order that ita provisions may be 
carefully scanned by the 2 an well as by the leg- 


ialators. I desire it simply as a measure of reform, 
and wish all interests to be heard on the subject. 
JUSTICE 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

The community In still shocked by the sudden 
death of one who will be enrolled in history as one of 
the noblest sons of man. Well may America feel 
proud of counting Charles Sumner as one of her 
own. He gave character, glory, and renown to the 
people from whom he aprung, to the country which 
reaped the greatest benefit of his noble mind. His 
labors, however, belon to humanity. His ideal 
Was. greater than that which can be circumscribed b 

phical limits, and his name will be Inscri 

on the rolla of the great emancipators and true mes- 
slahs of the human race. The greatness of Sumner, 
probably, did not consist in his erudite accomplish- 
ments, in his mental grasp, In his intellectual attain- 
ments, though they were of great eminence; but In 
the noble qualities of heart, in his moral loftiness, his 
spotless virtue, the untarnisbed purity of hle charac- 
ter, which alone made it possible for him to occu 
that towering position of the most eminent and de- 
voted advocate of freedom, which enabled him to 
stand unmoved in the midst of the contest and tur- 
moll of partisan warfare, presenting a giant in moral 
strength, endowed with the fortitude of Divine justice 
to do battla in the name of God for his oppressed and 
enslaved sons, 

It is needless for us to present here a lengthy bi- 

hy of the lata statesman, philanthropist, and 
oie oe the secular press has already spread before 
the clyilized world an extensive biography of the be- 
loved Senator; we merely desire to pay our humble 
tribute to the great man, who, as one of God's proph- 
ets, bas added another Ink to Divine revelation 
by his life, his works, his utterances, Lis courage, his 
kre | to the canse of justice and humanity, As he 
proved the friend of humanity without distinction of 
race or nationality, ao did he prove the friend of re- 
ligious Iiberty. It was Charles Sumner who. pre- 
sented the petition against the unholy machinations 
of the purbiind fanaties who desired to make the 
Conatitution of the United States, the magna charta 
of the human race, the instrument of a sect. His 
Ideal was man, in his entirety, In bls individuality, 
the creature that came forth from the hands of God, 
crowned with the royalty of God-born Intellect; nel- 
ther the Christian nor the Jew, the Protestant nor 
the Catholic, the American, the European nor the 
African, but the man. 

‘As euch he will live forever In the annala of buman 
progress, of human freedom. Sumner, the man who 
electrified the people by his words, la dead; but his 
lessons, hls teachings, his labors, his achievements 
will live to the end of days,—Jewish Times. 
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Poetry. 


[For Tur Ixper.] 
MATEBIALISM—IMMATERIAL, 


If it be tras we end with date of death, 
Diffused througb all back to those elements 
From whence at birth we drew our borrowed breath, * 
And Nature claims us in our cerements, 

Yet must we lead our little lives the nume; 

For dateless virtue with us does not end, 

Bot increase hath, and added, nobler fame, 
When with ber life our own doth sweetly blend. 
As in our mortal soil no flower can rise 

Until two souls as perfect one are grown, 

And thus through love their love immortalize, 
So must man's godlike part remain unknown, 
Unless with virtue, she that never des, 

He yoke himself, and lika a bride her crown. 


J. Alam. 
——— oe ꝓ64ũ7＋9— 


CRADLE SONG. 


All the world ls slumbering now,, 
None awake but only thou. 

"Tia the wind is sighing drear; 
Lin thee still and sleep, my dear! 


Close up there two eyes eo bright, 

Close them up like buds at night; 

When the morning son shall glow, 
Like the flowers they wili blow. 


J abal) see thoes fowers fine, 

X shall kien these eyes of thine, 
Tis the name to mother then, 
As if Spring were come again. 


— *. . Newoll, in Herald of Health, for March. 
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GLIMPSES, 


PLEASE SEND in all “Petitions” as soon as poselble. 

WILL. tree Liberal Christian please accept our 
thanks for a very generous notice of our late lecture 
in Horticultural Hall? ; 

TOTAL NUMBER of names thus far sent on the 
“Congressional Petition’’—4,387; total number on the 
„Massachusetts Petition“ —8,669. 

BALD Mountain and the Congregational Council 
are twin marvels. “What is Congregationallsm?” 
remains still the great conundrum of the minute. 

SIGNATURES to the ‘‘Massachusetts Petition“ have 
been received as follows since last week: From Benj. 
A. Andrews, Shelburne Falla, 43 names; from N. M. 
Hatch, Boston, 12; from E. A. Sawtelle, Grantville, 
25; from N. A. Rogers, Abington, 36, Total for the 
week—116 names, 

SIGNATURES to the “Congressional Petition“ have 
been recelyed as follows since last week: From R. H. 
Ranney, Boston, 53 names; from E. A. Sawtelle, 
Grantville, Mass., 27; from N. M. Hatch, Boston, 10; 
from Benj. A. Andrews, Shelburne Falls, Mass., 43. 
Total for the week—133 names, 

WE FIND the following copied from the Congrega- 
tionaliot Into the New York Evangelist: Rev. Edward 
C. Towne, whom we once had occasion to pronounce 
a ‘Flourens among the radicals,” has seen in part the 
error of his ways, and announces his return to ‘loyal- 
ty to the Christ of God in Jesus.’ Welcome.” We 
do not know exactly what this means, 

THE ONE MONUMENT, above all others, which the 
country owes to the memory of Charles Sumner, Is 
the passage of his Civil Rights Bill, This seems to 
be the spontaneous wish of all true hearts to-day. It 
is in vain that men try to express in worda the honor 
they feel for the consclence that Sumner was, and 
stood for; acts alone can expresa it. Let the first of 
them be the solemn completion of his great work, 


THE CHURCH-TAXATION question ls naw vigoronsly 
agitated in New Orleans, as well as In many other 
Places. The Daily Republican, of that city, has re- 
published Mr. Parton's stirring paper on the subject, 
and had several able editorials in favor of taxing the 
churches. A good Illustration of the uselessness and 
Positive harmfulness of many of the existing exempt- 
fons will be found elsewhere, copied from that paper. 

HERE 18 s lesson well worth conning: ‘Senator 
Sumner never kept a carriage during his long resi- 
dence in Washington, but generally walked on fine 
days and patronized the horse-cars in unfavorable 
weather. He sometimes expressed a wish to be the 
possessor of horses and a carriage, but would add: 1 
cannot afford it. I either must give up buying booka 
and keep a carriage, or forego the carriage and keep 
myself posted In literature.’ * 

WEEN FARADAY was asked how he could possibly 
believe the theological notions of the narrow sect he 


rr 


belonged to, he replied: "I prostrate my reason in 
this matter; for if I applied the same process of res- 
soning which I use In matters of science, I should be 
an unbeliever.” From the beginning Christianity 
has required the prostration of reason, as a condition 
of Christian belief; and Faraday told the simple 
truth, when he confessed that the application of 
scientific reasoning to his Christian creed would have 
made him a disbeliever in it. But he failed to see 
that he would only have thrown away the guesses of 
an ignorant age for the sake of real knowledge. 


WE GREATLY REGRET that there ls any occasion to 
give the following notice, though we give it with great 
willingness: The large music publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, suffered from fire on 
Tuesday evening last, the upper part of their main 
building being destroyed. Although many thousands 
of valuable books were ruined by fire or water, their 
remaining stock in other buildings, and in branch 
stores, is quite large enough for present demands, and 
a large corps of printers and binders will soon supply 
what has been lost. A very few days’ interruption of 
active business Is all they anticipate, They have 
temporarily removed to No. 225 Washington Street, 
opposite Franklin, where they may at present be ad- 
dressed.” 


A FEW Hours before General Rossel, the Com- 
munlst, was shot by order of the government of Pres- 
ident Thiers, he wrote the following words to his 
comrades, which ought to Immortalize him as one of 
the greatest spirits that cver met death In defence of 
a loved and honored cause: I charge you, if ever 
the party which I have supported should come in pow- 
er, and should menace their adversaries with their 
vengeance, to make use of this letter, to tell them 
that at my last hour I urgently beg of those who have 
the honor of defending the cause of liberty not to 
avenge Its victima. It would be unworthy of liberty 
and of us who are dead. 

“Your devoted 

November 28, 2 1-2 A.M.” 


THERE 18 « beautiful truth suggested by the phrase, 
“sympathy of religions;’ namely, the essential unity 
of religion under all itediverseforms. There ls, bow- 
ever, another truth, leas lovely, but equally undenia- 
ble, which might be expressed by the phrase, antipa- 
thy of religions.“ That ls, as shown by history, special 
historical religions have always shown a tendency to 
persecute each other, Each of these truths ought to 
have justice done to it. Would it not be approxi- 


L. Rosset, 


-mately correct to say that all historical religions sym- 


pathize with each other so far as their universal ele- 
ments are concerned, while they antagonize each otb- 
er so far as thelr epecial claima are concerned? It is 
these conflicting special claims that have made all the 
mischief, and no stable peace can be expected till they 
are all alike abandoned or outgrown. 


THE LAST MEETING of the Second Radical Club in 
this city was the best we have ever attended. Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn read a paper of great suggestive- 
ness on “Imprisonment.” A young man created in- 
tense interest by avowing himself to be a discharged 
convlet, and telling his story in the manllest way. 
The account he gave of maltreatment by the Charles- 
town State Prison officials was supported by what ap- 
peared to be irresistible evidence of ita truth. He de- 
sires and is making efforts to effect a reform in the 
treatment of prisoners. We were more than satisfied 
of the disinterestedness and purity of his motives, 
and hope that he will accomplish all he aims at. A 
book Is soon to be published detailing the facts of his 
case; and our readers will then have the opportunity 
of knowing more about one of the most interesting 
young men we have ever met. 


Cosmian HALL, in Florence, Massachusetts, was 
dedicated on March 25 and 26. The celebration was 
one of the most interesting and successful ever held, 
as conceded by all who were present. A noble Hall, 
built by the radicals themselves for the servlce of 
radicalism; a free, intelligent, and united society, 
full of life and enthusiasm; an excellent and heartily 
sustained speaker,“ Rowland Connor,—few places 
can boast of such advantages, as things go in this 
world, Although unable to be present till the clos- 
ing sesslon of Thursday evening was half through, 
we heard glowing accounts of the fine speeches, the 
fine audiences, and the fine spirit of the occasion, 
Perhaps some friend will send a little history of the 
proceedings; we now only mention the dedication of 
Cosmlan Hall as one of the best free religious conven- 
tions ever held, and record our great satisfaction and 


ploasure at the cheerful prospects of the Free Congre- 
gational Society of Florence, 


The seventh and last public hearing granted on the 
petition of the Liberal League by the Joint Special 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on “Just. 
and Equal Taxation” took place Thursday forenoon, 
March 26, in the Green Room at the State House, 
Both petitioners and remonstranta having been heard 
at length, an opportunity was then given to the form- 
er to reply to the objections brought by the Iatter 
against their petition; and the draft of a bill which 
would secure the desired reform was prepared and pre- 
sented on behalf of the League by Mr, C. E. Pratt. It 
is due to the chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee to acknowledge publicly the great courtesy and 
fairness with which the hearings have been uniformly 
conducted, as shown to both sides alike, The Com- 
mittee will consider the question of taxation of bank 
stock and mortgages before making their final report. 
Meanwhile we submit to our readers the following 
sketch of an hour’s speech, written out as faithfully 
as possible from the brief notes we made use of at the 
time, 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee :— 

In replying on behalf of the Liberal League to the 
varlous arguments and objections urged by the re- 
monstrants against the granting of our petition, I 
design to consider only the most Important of them, 
end to avoid, so far as is possible, goling over again 
ground already traversed. Permit me first to consider 
the case of charitable and educational institutions, 
and afterwards that of the churches; for the latterin- 
volves a question of conscience, which the former does 
not, 

It has greatly surprised me that, of the numerous 
distinguished and eloquent gentlemen who havo ap- 
peared before you to defend the exemption from taxa- 
tion of the various charitable and educational institu- 
tions in which they are interested, no one has appar- 
ently taken the trouble to read the petition against 
which they unite to protest. Their great aim bas 
been to prove that these Institutions are all rendering 
valuable public services to the State, and will be ei” 
ther crippled or destroyed, if deprived of the State aid 
they now recelve in being released from the burden of 
taxation. The petition for “just and equal tars- 
tion,” however, does not propose that these institu- 
tlons shall be deprived of State ald; it simply pro- 
poses to change the form of it, — to put direct appro- 
priation in the place of tax-ezemption. Consequently 
these able and influential gentlemen have occupied 
the valuable time of the Committee by urging argu- 
ments which are totally irrelevant and off the point. 
Their pathetic appeals in behalf of the ick poor,“ 
and other deserving objects of public charity, might 
without impropriety have been deferred to some other 
occasion; thelr eloquence and ability should have 
been applied to a defence of the present form of State 
aid, as compared with the form of State aid now pro- 
posed, It is quite unnecessary for me, therefore, to 
devote any titne to analysis of the elaborate statistics 
presented for consideration by the Committee, All 
that It is necessary to say on this head is to call the 
Committee's attention to the complete evasion by 
these gentlemen of the real point at issue. What 
your petitioners desire is simply this: that the system 
of tax-exemption be abolished, and that all applica- 
tions for State aid be referred to a special Board 
(perhaps the Board of State Charities), before whom 
the applicants shall be required to establish a valid 
claim for the aid they seek. The advantages of this 
plan will, I concelve, be many and great, but I will 
now only specify two:— 

1, It is probable that the numerous institutions 
which now enjoy exemption from taxation without 
deserving it, on a false plea of being purely charitable 
or educational in character, will either refrain from 
making application for direct appropriations or will 
fail to secure them. A great step will thus be taken 
in the direction of public economy. 

2. Itis equally probable that a great improvement 
will take place in the administration of really desery- 
ing institutions themselves, I will not specify In- 
stances; but you must all have heard of cases of 4 
partial distribution of the benefits of these institu- 
tions, by which the poor and obscure fail to receive 
as good or as prompt attention as others who possess 
influential friends. Lf the Board appointed to take 
cognizance of all applications for State aid were to 
grant public hearings on the subject, failures to dis- 
pense impartially the beneficence of applicant institu- 
tions would be pretty sure to come to light; and 
knowledge of this fact would exercise a most salutary 
nfluence In the ordinary conduct of their affairs. 
The institutions would themselves be toned np to > 
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Ucber fidelity and efficiency ; and the public would 

be great gainere In consequence, 

With reference to the relative advantages of tax- 
exemption and direct appropriation, as means of aid- 
ing purely charitable and educational institutions of 
a deserving character, scarcely anything has been said 
directly by the remonstrants against our petition. 
But a few Incidental phrases were dropped which eng- 

to my mind the best that could probably be 
in defence of the exiating practice. 

J. Mr. Stevenson, who made a yery eloquent plea 
on behalf of the Massachusetts General Hospital, after 
saying that the tax of $35,000 a year which the Hos- 

tal would be compelled to pay would oblige it either 

to curtail ita asefulness or else go to the State for aid, 
added And we do not like todo that.” Why not? 
Is it any more humillating or any more undignified 
to urge the public usefulness of the Hospital as just 
ground fora direct appropriation, than it is to come 
here, and, on the same ground, to plead for its exemp- 
uon from taxation? Is not the Hospital exactly as 
moch a recipient of public assistance in one case as 
in the other? The $33,000 of taxes now escaped by 
the Hospital are just as truly pald by the State to-day 
w they would be if appropriated directly out of the 
State treasury, With all respect for Mr. Stevenson, 
[snbmit that nobody's “liking” or “disliking” ought 
to be allowed to stand in the way of a just and 
peded reform. His objection seems to be based on 
the notion that tax-exemption is no favor from the 
State; aa if the payment of the Hospital's taxes by 
the whole community were not a virtual contribution 
to that amount towards defraylng its expenses! 

2 “But we shall not get so much, if obliged to go 
to Board for direct appropriations,” T forget whose 
plea suggested this as a possible objection to the plan 
pow proposed. But the answer seems to me very 
dear, If a charitable institution, after making a full 
statement of its needs before a proper Board of refer- 
ence, cannot secure a recommendation to the Legisla- 
ture for eo large a grant as it now receives by way of 
tax-exemption, then it is altogether likely that it now 
recelves more than it ought. If it cannot get 50 
much” in that way, it gets too much now; and a reduc- 
tion of the amount would be an act of bare justice to 
the public at large. 

3. “But the exemption of charitable and educa- 
tional Institutions from taxation saves money to the 
State; for they do the State's work cheaper than the 
State itself can do it.“ This was the argument of sev- 
eral ol the romonstrants. Very well: could any stron- 
ger argument be adduced before a Board of reference, 
as a reason for recommending appropriations equal 
tothe full amount of the taxes from which they are 
now excused? If the plea la sound, and can be made 
to appear so, there need be oo anxiety lest the State 
should not be inclined to adopt the most economical 
way of doing Its own work. People will be quick 
enough to see thelr own interest in this matter; and 
nobody will object to direct appropriations to exlating 
charitable Institutions, if thereby the necessity of still 
larger outlay la obviated. The argument is an excel- 
lent one, not for perpetuating tax-exemption, but for 
adopting direct appropriation in ifs stead. à 

The fact lo, that the people may be safely trusted 
to support, either privately or publicly, every honest 
and genuine charity that is needed. The Report of 
the State Treasurer for the year 1872 (the latest one 
as yet printed) shows an expenditure of 8407, 290. 17 
for “charitable” objects alone; and if the people re- 
fuse direct appropriations for other charities on the 
change of system proposed, then the wrongfulness of 
stealing the money from them, as now, by the blind 
process of tax-exemption, is self-evident. Either the 
People are now made to pay more than they would 
think right, if they knew the amount; or else they 
will cheerfully pay the same amount, when they do 
come to know it. 

But the main question, whether as regards the 
amount of taxes involved or the principle at stake, 
concerns the churches, I wish to reply first to a few 
special arguments brought forward by the remon- 
Mrants to defend the practice of exempting the 
churches from taxation. 

Judge Warren has urged upon your attention a 
specious argument which I ought not to pass over un- 
noticed. He declared that to tax the churches now 
would violate or impair an Implied contract between 
them and the State; that the churches have been 
dullt under special inducements in the shape of a 
Promised immunity from taxation, and that the State 
it now bound In good faith to, fulfil its promise by 
et this immunity. “If thin were true, I 
— d be the lust one to advocate a breach of faith on 

part of the State by breaking even an Implied 
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pledge of perpetual exemption. But jt is not true. 
This exemption is now provided for by the General 
Statutes, not by the State Constitution; all the 
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the necessity of abolishing chureh-exemption from 
taxation now, 
Another argument in remonstrance against the pe 


atatutes are liable to repeal from year to year, as cir- | tition, offered by Professor Lincoln, of Newton The- 


cumstances shall dictate; and all new enterprises are 
Undertaken with this well understood riak of repeal. 
There is no implied promise on the part of the State 
to preserve the statutes as they are, unchanged and 
unchangeable; on the contrary, they are continually 
modified to meet the demands of progresa. To hold 
that any such contract exists as Judge Warren alleges 
would bè to tie the [Legislature hand and foot, in 
every possible direction; not merely with reference to 
the churches, but also with reference to every other 
enterprise undertaken under a given state of things. 
Laws are made and unmade; charters are granted 
and revoked; legislative changes of all sorts are con- 
tinually effected, as the public interests require, To 
tax the churches now would no more violate or impalr 
a supposed contract with them than to ralse the rate 
of taxation would violate or impair a supposed con- 
tract with other parties that had made luvestments 
under a lower rate. The ground taken ia wholly un- 
tenable in equity and common sense; and, though I 
am no lawyer, I cannot imagine that the Legislature 
should consider itself incapacitated to reform the 
statutes, whenever it perceives that they are capable 
of Improvement, 


Judge Warren also argued that Article II. of the 
Constitution confera the right to tax the whole com- 
munity, unbelievers included, in order toaid the 
churches, by exemption from taxation, It reads 
thus: It la the right as well as the duty of all men 
In society, publicly, and at stated seasons, to worship 
the Supreme Belng, the great Creator and Preserver 
of the universe.” He maintained that this declara- 
tion of the “duty” of all persons gives the right to 
tax them for the support of public worship. Now 
twenty-three of the States, by express provision in 
their Constitutions, declare that no one shall be com- 
pelled to support or malutaln public worship in any 
society of which he is not a member; and Massachu- 
setts, though it bas no auch provision in its Constitu- 
tion, has It in the sixtieth chapter of the General 
Statutes. Allow me to read a brief extract from 
Tylera American Ecclesiastical Law, which, I am 
informed, ls a standard work on the subject. Refer- 
ring to the time of the Revolution, Tyler days: 


“The parish consisted of a definite tract of land 
the metes and bounds of which were very exact; an 
the poll parish was made up of Individuals. The 
meeting-house and minister, and the parsonage, were 
all provided for and sustained by a tax on each inhab- 
Itant according to bis property; and the inhabitants 
were required to atten e preaching provided for 
them under penalties prescribed by law.. . . AJI land- 
holders, resident and non-resident, Christian and un- 
christian, were taxed, though they never saw the 
minister or entered the meeting-house; and all cor- 
porations holding lands within the parish were aiso 
taxed, upon the principle that, so faras the commu- 
nity were concerned, public religious and moral in- 
struction was intended for the prevention of crimes, 
and not the salvation of souls.” [page 177.] 


Observe the principle here alleged as justifying 
the direct taxation of all for the support of public 
worship; namely, the good moral influence of the 
churches. Now this practice of direct taxation for 
religious worship was abolished by the people of 
Massachusetts, and the Constitution was amended 
accordingly, on November 11, 1833; and the principle 
on which it rested was consequently declared invalid 
and false. Hence Tyler declares that now “no citi- 
zen la liable to pay a tax forthe support of public 
worship, or other parish charges, to a society other 
than that of which he is a member,” [page 182.] 
Yet this very principle that citizens may be compelled 
to support the churches because of thelr good moral 
influence, which was so emphatically condemned by 
the State in 1888, and overthrown as s justification 
for direct tazation, is still pleaded by the remon- 
strants as a valid justification for indirect taxation in 
the form of church-exemption. This pretended prin- 
ciple la their only plausible excuse for such exemp- 
tion; yet it has been already condemned as Invalid 
and false by the people of the State. Judge Warren 
himself, when questioned, was obliged to confesa that 
support of the churches is now purely voluntary; yet 
by this confession he contradicted flatly his previous 
assertion that the State had the right to enforce it as 
a duty.“ The simple truth is that, If the argument 
of “good moral Influence” is any justification for in- 
direct taxation lu support of the churches, it is just aa 
good an argument for direct taxation for the same 
object; and the remonatrants might os well demand 
a return to the exploded system of the past. But 
if this Ja absurd, then there is no logical escape from 


ological Seminary, and Rev. Mr, Dickinson, of South 
Boston, was to the effect that churches, being unpro- 
ductive property, were capital, and not revenue; and 
Adam Smith was quoted to show that political econ- 
omy teaches to tax revenue alone. In refutation of 
this position it will be sufficient simply to quote from 
Jobn Stuart Mill, a more modern and higher author- 
ity:— 

“To provide that taxation shal) fall entirely on In- 
come, and not at nll on capital, is beyond the power 
of any system of fiscal arrangement. There is no tax 
which is not partly paid from what would otherwise 
have been saved; no tax, the amount of which, if re- 
mitted, would be wholly employed in Increased ex- 
penditure, and no part whatever laid hy as an addi- 
tlon to capital, Ali taxes, therefore, are in some 
sense partly paid out of capital; and in a poor coun- 
try it is impossible to impose any tax which will not 
impede the increase of the national wealth. But in a 
country where capital abounds, and the spirit of ac- 
cumulation fs strong, this effect of taxation is scarcel 
felt.” [Political Economy, Book V., chapter II., § 7. 

But I will consume no more of your time with re- 
plies to arguments which doubtless appeared to you 
in their true light at the time, There are some con- 
siderations, however, which ought not to be left un- 
touched In committing our case flunlly into your 
hands, 

Rev, Mr. Dickinson, as may be remembered, in- 
quired—'*\What is the real animus of this petition?” 
He then proceeded to answer his own inquiry by de- 
claring that the petition hed its origin elther in ‘“‘aya- 
rice,” in a sordid and mercenary spirit which be- 
grudged support to the cause of religion, or else in 
“mere, sheer, ribald, low-lived Infidelity.” I deny 
both of these charges. 

“Avarice” had nothing to do with the origin of 
this petition; or any other mean or mercenary mo- 
tive. Wecare nothing for the amount of tha tax in- 
directly levied upon us by the exemption of the 
churches from their fair share of the common bur- 
den; itis the fact of the tax against which we pro- 
test—the assumed rivht to tax us for the support of 
religious societica in which we are not members, con- 
trary to the whole tenor and spirit of thë laws of the 
State. The dollar a year which every poll In Massa- 
chusetts, on the average, is compelled to pay towards 
the support of the churches, in consequence of their 
evasion of all taxation, is extorted from us in vlola- 
tion of well-recognized rights of consclence; and the 
whole movement Is a protest against the violation of 
these rights, There ie no question of conscience 
with reference to charitable and educational institu- 
tlons; but there is a question of conscience with ref- 
erence to the churches, This indirect tax of u dollar 
s year is a grievance, an act of oppression, a great 
wrong; we protest against it, and appeal to the Leg- 
islature for redress. Our forefathers were aggrieved 
and went to war, protesting against the right to tax 
unjustly arrogated by Lord North and George the 
Third, although the amount of the tax was only a 
few pence on a pound of tea; and last December we 
all celebrated the stern resistance of the Tea-Spillers 
to this trivial tax, because they saw tyranny even in 
a trifle, The protest we make ls the same in kind. 
The churches have no right to tax us, even to the 
amount of a cent, whether they do it directly or indi- 
rectly. The tax Is a grlevance and an injustice, an 
infringement of our right to be freed from enforced 
tributes to a religion which fa not ours; and this, not 
‘avarice,’ ia the cause of our petition, 

The cry of “infidelity” has been raised, not only by 
Mr. Dickinson, but also by Father Healey and Mr. P. 
A. Collins, I have no counter-cry to raise in return 
—no recriminations to make by way of retaliation. 
It is enough to say that this ls not, as alleged, an in- 
fidel movement.” It ls a movement for simple jus- 
tice, shared by many church-membera as well as’ non- 
charch-members,—in fact, by all who can discern the 
great wrong Involved In church-exemption, A single 
petition from the city of Newburyport had 854 signa- 
tures, including the names of seven ministers; and 
many other ministers haye joined In the protest. 
Many religious journals of high reputation, such as 
the Congregationaliat, the Christian Era, the Inde- 
pendent, and others, have aleo joined Init, It is the 
manifestation of a widespread and rapidly growing 
public sentiment, not only in Massachusetts, but in 
all parts of the country. Our own petition originated 
with the Boston Liberal League, an organization 
formed about a year ago for the purpose of securing a 
more complete realization of the American idea of 
the separation of Church and State, and now num- 
bering about one hundred and seventy members. 
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‘This League bas printed and scattered thousands of 
tracts through the State, and sent out blank petitions 
which have been returned with 8,553 slgnatures, al- 
rend presented in the House of Representatives. 
The whole movement is an honest one fora positive 
kea—the complete abolition of a practice that la a 
gisring violation of the rights of conscience, 

I affirm most emphatically that this movement ia 
not, as alleged, a “raid on religlon,” a “conflict be- 
wean religion and irreligion,” an ““ infidel move- 
ment” Ido not argue thia point with you; for, if it 
were an “infidel movement,“ you belleve that even 
infidels have rights, and mean to protect them. For 
ene, I have my own religion, very dear to me; and it 
fe none the less entitled to protection because It may 
not be yours. What It is, is my concern alone; I do 
wot come here to thrust it upon you, but to ask that 
its rights be respected. I ask to be relieved from the 
injustice of being Indirectly taxed for the support of 
a religion that la not mine. The direct tax of 1830 in 
the Indirect tax of 1874—an enforced charity exacted 
by the churches from all alike, including the unbe- 
Bevers.” I protest agalnat it, and rest my protest on 
naked, eternal justice. 

Lot me be perfectly open with you: the only thing 
1 deprecate is a compromise. If you cannot recom- 
mend such a measure as shall establish the principle 
we contend for,—if you cannot bring In a bill which 
shall abolish all exemption of the churches from tax- 
ation,—then send us back to appeal once more to the 
country, and to rouse such a public opinion as shall 
secure the reform we seek. Do not exempt in part 
and tax in part, as has been proposed. I should wel- 
eome a fair and square defeat, but not a compromise. 
For the cause we plead must go on; if defeated to- 
@ay, we shall succeed to-morrow, But s compromise 
wonld leave the wrong unredressed. Whatever you 
do, I respectfully request you to meet fully and 
frankly the point of conscience; and I reat my case 
en justice alone. 


Communications. 


[For Tas INDEX.] 
THE NEEDLEWOMAN: 


A VON OF FRAVÆR IN THE WINETEENTS OBNTUBY OF 
OMRISTIAN OUVILIZATION, 


E finished - 
work by har aide zhewad that eha had tolled to the last. It in 
that shu fall fenm her seat toe much exhausted to make 
heard, and died unweptand uncared for, J. F, Paper, 
e L 
n my table there lay all the nowa of the day, 
And 1 had been busily reading 
‘What the papers colild Kay was now out of the way, 
Or ten that was worth the heeding; 
Tili my heart sadly bled, as with sorrow I read 
‘Of death from atorvation foarfal: 
In deep anguish and dread, that à woman bed plead 
For succor, with eyelids tearful, 
And that, wauting bat bread, she way now lylng dead 
Unheoded ber moaning, 
Her sobbing and grossing, 
Num part all atoning; 
Shrouded in gloom by a grim church wall, 
Serving her now for a funeral pall. 


11. 
Then my fancy took fight, and I witnessed the aight,— 
Deep awe with my sorrow blending, — 
4a she prayed through the aight for the coming of light, 
Though day brought to toll no ending, 
Tor while bread waa so dent, she restrained every tear, 
And firmer each nerve exerted, 
‘With » horrible fear, as the evening grew near, 
Of sinking, by strength deserted, 
Ito shadows moro drear than were those drawing near. 
Though alnklug and wasting, 
Her sewing and basting 
With speed she was hast’ning, 
Bre the dosp shades of the night should fall, 
Rendered more dark by the drear church wall. 


111. 
While each minute seemed wealth, she could pause not for 
breath, 
Hor brata though with fever recling; 
More fmportant than health, ahe waa racing with Death, 
Wo steps were atili nearer stealing, 
Sein the shadows grew deep, seeming falrty to leap 
Where dimly the day stili lingers, 
Bat sbe paused not to weep, nor shut eyelids iu sleep, 
Por closer her trembling fingers 
To their labor mast keep, thelr harvest to Teap. 
Despulringly cowering, 
She saw demons glowering, 
Where shadows were lowering; 
While darker stil} loomed the grim church wall, 
Quenching all hope where its shadows fall, 


IV. 


With her heart filled with fear, she saw day disappear 
Bax ibara her the demons raring; * . 


God might bear and the Savior draw near, They mean that the practice of buying and se 
pe est eg canted E for profit, which does not add to the real vas 
But the neighboring bell, with a musical swell, commodities, but enhances thelr market value fifty 

Rang out with a bodeful ringing, or one hundred per cent., is unjust and oppremiye, 
Till the sound seemed to dwell in her oars as it fell, Fired Ley san 8 L ae pal for 
ble feeling bringi ¢ 7 extort 

Pe 9 singlet was striking ber knell, from the community, but what hls services ara worth 


in effecting exchanges. 
And it brought from thelr hiding The p 3 e Jot Diet Mate 


erer rod uetlons of the laboring classes are subjected 

to 80 
Like devils deriding 1 o middle men” 
Her prayortul confiding, farge a toll by th en” through whose 


handa they pase that, while the latter have an abun- 
dance, and may easily store up for the future, the 
laborer gets scarce enough for hla dally needa, and 
finds it very difficult to accumulate anything for a 
“rainy day.“ 

The farmer must have something beside his wheat, 
and is compelled to exchange it for other produc- 
tions. Of these productions he ought to recelye 
back an amount the value of which, added to the ac 
tual cost of the exchange, should balance the valna 
of the wheat he has parted with. At present he geta 
nothing of the sort; for the agent acquires wealth, 
while he remains poor, 

You complain that the cost principle” lacks æ 
“criterion of the real cost of labor;“ but thia le the 
very last thing one could desire it to have, Its adyo- 
cates are seeking no legislative enactment that shall 
fix the real cost of labor; nor do they expect the gen- 
eral adoption of any criterion whereby one may com- 
pel another to conform to his scale of prices. They 
only hope to show men that It la for their self-interest 
to make the cost of their own production as amall as 

sible, and to bring its price to the lowest notch. 
hey hope to convince men that the Jaw of supp! 
and demand means, Get all you can, and give as 
aa may be; and that, in the scramble which results, 
the rights of the weaker classes are unavoidably trod- 
den under foot. 

Having taught men this, they rely upon thelr ns- 
tive sense of justice for the adoption of a falrer 
tem; and upon their good common sense to perceive 
that, under a right method of effecting exchanges, to 
Se cy the price of one commodity will be to cheap- 
en all; juat as ralaing the price of one to-day ralaes 
all; and that, therefore, the only criterion needed for 
the coat of labor would be that each should strive to 
make it as small as possible, 

It has been hoped that Toe InpEx might help to 
educate men in thls direction; and a chosen few, la- 
deed, still cheriah the expectation. 

I have taken leas pains to defend the poaltion taken 
In my former letter than to put before you the real 
meaning of the cost principle“ as understood by Ita 
advocates; a meaning which you seem hitherto to 
have missed, But I atill maintain, nevertheless, that 
the coat principle, aa applied to . has 10 
little to do with property-right that the discnesion of 
the one Is utterly foreign to the consideration of the 
other; and though in saying this Ideal somewhat 
In assertion, I still remain A QUESTIONEN. 


Laughing In acorn at her anguished call, 
Echoing back from the bleak church wall. 


V. 
Then che sprang from her chalr with wild crias of despair,— 
Hor lithe in their weaknoss reeling,— 
And fell prostrate In prayer, while still rang through the air 
The clang of the bell appealing, 
To invite from the street the faithful to meet, 
Their thanks to the Lord returning, 
And exch ofhor to greot, as they rise from their seat, 
Not kuowing the sad heart-burning 
Over work incomplete, within sound of thelr feet; 
No suppllant seeming 
To be dimly dreaming 
‘That agonizad screaming, 
Such as, once heard, would their hearts appal, 
Ominous fell on the black church wall, 


vL 
What if virtue remaln free from blemish or atain, 
If prayers were auch answers bringing, 
As were burning her brain with the mocking refrals 
That dwelt in this bodefal ringing? 
Why this burden af care? She was youthful and fairi 
Her soul, from the thought rebelling, 
Was too noble to dare to sin's courses repalr, 
That demons were darkly telling: 
Lf forsaken In prayer, she must die in despair. 
Is prayer unavaillog? 
Must wrong be prevailing, 
And virtue lle qualling 
In anguikh and walling ?— 
Wailing anbeeded because they fall _ 
Ou the cold stones of the black church wall! 


vn. 
From the vision J turned, but a lesson had learned, 
Of justice an well as pity: 
In my being it burned, till, no more anconeerned, 
I trod through the crowded city, 
Aa the zephyra that blow may to hurricanes grow, 
And toss us all torn and bleeding 
Aj the streamlet so slow may in torrenta yet flow, 
And mock at our mournful pleading, — 
‘The justice we owe let un quickly bestow: 
Ere, past all concealing 
Or bushing or heallug, 
A deadiier feeling 
Light fames, roaring sky wards with frenzied call, 
That shall crumble to ashes the grim church wall, 


D. D. L. 


[As our correspondent shows 10 eminently falr and 
truth-loving a spirit, and cares less to defend his for- 
mer position than to commend his principles to can- 
did consideration, we think it but right to forbear all 
criticism until we can snatch leisure to give them an 
Independent treatment, at greater length than ts here 
possible. It Is our hope by-and-by to state the theory 
of Mr. Warren as he himself presents It, and then to 
express such views ma lt naturally suggests to our 
own mind, As an attempt to ground all exchange- 
transactiona on moral Ideas rather than on private 
greed, no loyer of his race can fall to be profoundly 
interested in it; and what we have seen and read of 
ite advocates has given us great sympathy with their 
fundamental purposs.— Ep.] 

— . ——— — — 


PEACE OF MIND. 


Passarc, N. J., March 17, 1874 
Mn. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—It in natural for us to welcome cordially 
a friend whose views agree with oura, and therefore 
Tae INDEX jest at hand gave us pleasure. 

I was particularly interested in the letter of “T. W. 
H.” about “The Christian Name,” and agree with him 
that It “would not be honest to call myself Christian, 
though it might save aome trouble and some loes of 
popularity or profit.” 

Tur INDEX was to some of my New York acquaint 
ances like an earthquake, by reason of the shock its 
“platform” gave them, And here in Passaic I doubt 
If any other family would welcome the pa r at all. 

A friend tella me, If we lose the Christian Church, 
we shall become in time savages, and adds: Touare 
better than the average liberal.” 

To this I reply that he overestimates my goodness, 
and ls in error in calling any one a true ‘“Iberal 
who merely calls himself such, to cover fil deeds, 

Am I not right, that a true “liberal,” by hla very 
freedom from religious slavery, bas a more enduring 
peace of mind than the most earnest Christian can 
possibly attain to? Yours truly, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


— wore- — — 


THE MOBAL THEORY OF EXCHANGES. 


— 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

I must still dissent from the position you have 
taken, both in replying to Mr. Heberling, and to m; 
own communication printed in Tne INDEX of Marc 
5; and I hope T bave something to say which will 
make another “manifeato’’ not altogether a treapass 
upon your good nature, 

You assert that the cost principle ‘rèsta on another 
principle back of itseſf;“ but If It be, as you well 
state It, the principle of “exchanging equivalenta for 
equivalenta,” upon what does it rest save man’s na- 
tive sense of justice? Is it just that more shall be 
given for less,—something for nothing? Is it just 
that another shall work for me while I sit idle, or 
that he shall yield to me the fruits of his labor, and 
recelve in return something of less value? These 
questiona seem to admit of ready reaponee, and upon 
their answer—without goi ack to the right of 
holding property—the principle of exchanging equly- 
alenta for equivalenta muat stand or fall. 

Some confusion bas evidently arisen from the anp- 
position that the advocates of this principle either 
deny that things have an Intrinsic value, or that such 
a value can be made the subject of bargain and sale. 
But they are not so shallow as this would make them 
appear. They know the difference between a dla- 
mond and a brickbat, and never expect the time to 
vome when an exchange of the one for the other will 
be an exchange of equivalents. But their word 
“cost” covers all the difference between them. Mr. 
Warren's favorite expression {a “sacrifice for sacri- 
fice.’ All that is sacrificed in the production of an 
article, 1 with all that le sacrificed in partini 
with it (If anything), makes up Its real cost an 
legitimate price in the market, The sacrifica made 
in parting with a diamond covers whatever worth it 
may have to the seller; and you will perceive a vast 
difference between charging for the value a thing has 
for yourself and what it has for another. In moat 
Instances a prodnetlon is made 2 to sell, and 
parting with it involves no sacrifice, But even the 
abor-cost, which you Inslat ls the whole cost, will 
measure values more accurately than you scem to 
suppose. The average labor-cost of finding dia- 
monds, compared with that of prodacing brickbats, 
is perhaps nearly as much greater as the price. 

ow the advocates of the coat principle simply 
mean that whatever is added to the real cost, i. e., to 
the sacrifice involved in making and parting with an 
article, la wrongful aud extortionate, and Ís just 30 
much wrung from the needs or weakness of others. 


Tes. To be emancipated from slavery of the 
mind is to be emancipated from fear, He whose lib- 
eralism is not mere disbelief of old superstitions, but 
positive obedience to eternal truths, wins à serenity 
of spirit which nothing on the earth, above it, or be- 
low it, can shake. However the surface of his life 
may be affected by untoward circumstances, Ita 
depths are safe from all disturbance. There is oe 


i 


pease of mind to be compared with that which grows 
ut of unreserved self-surrender to the true and the 


sight —En.] 


WHAT is MEANT BY “AGRARIANISM,” 

The word agrarian ls derived from the Latin ager 
a DAA The agrarian laws of Romé simply prohibited 
wy citizen from acquiring more than a certain lim- 
kod quantity of land. That is the only meaning the 
word has, unless the misuse of a word changes Its 
meaning. It has no reference to dividing any kind of 

y. It simply prohibits the contro of more 
an ihan is needed by any one, in order that all may 
heve as much as they need, The landlord's title- 
deod is founded upon conquest—robbery and murder; 
and there can be oo object in controll more than 
one needs, except it ba for power over his fellows, to 
empal unwilling service or slavery. Any title toland 
based upon any otber foundation than occupation and 
ava Ís a fraud, and has for its object injusi and op- 

ion, To be a rightful lord of the land, one must 
ve s commission from the maker of the land; all 
ether commissions dre spurious. 

Man cannot live a moment without the four primal 
elements of Nature—sunlight, air, water, and land, 
The last named has the greater importance, as it con- 
trola access to the others, and Is the only one which 
is susceptible of 22 They are not the product 
of man, therefore not rightfully subject to the lawa of 
property. Thap Zorn an integral part of his being, 
and therefore right to them, like his right to life, 
ls Inalicnable, One has no better right to control 
more than hia share of these elements than he has to 
own the bodiea belonging to others. It is evident 
that each person ought to have all the land he needs 
for occupation and cultivation, and no more, Given 
the 8 more, he has despotle power; denied 
his right to that, he is in the condition of a slave. 

Those elements are abundant for all, if properly 
regulated, There is land enough within the present 
boundaries of the United States for every persou on 
earth, who now lives by cultivating land, to haye about 
forty acres, leaving Canada, Mexico, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the isles of the sea, for fut- 
ure expansion, Yet it is all placed beyond the reach 
of the toillng millions, through the cunning devices of 
the few, who thereby control and render these mil- 
tions powerless for resistance to their will, to work as 
many hours and for as little pay as It pleases them to 
offer, Nothing but placing the land within their 
reach will liberate them from that control, which 
tan only be done by limiting the quanity that any one 


miy acquire, 

an will then be truly r réliglously, 
and in the choice of employment. e will be thrown 
apon his own responaibility—to work and become af- 

fuent, or to be idle and poor. è 
Do the poople desire right and justice to prevall? 
Then they should favor agrarian laws. Do they wish 
protect the right to property? Then they should 
tease to confound the right to the possession of prop- 
erty with the right to produce property, All property 
is tha product of muscle aud mind, and no one has a 
jast claim for that which he has had no agency In 
producing. All #hould have an equal right to the op- 
portanity for producing, without being required to 
pay for thatopportanity. The right to this Sapon 
nity secured to all, many will, from cholce, become 
who uow follow other callings from necessity. 
employments will thus be relieved from their 
surplus labor; ofen production will cease, and every 
kind of business will assume its normal status, La- 
bor and its compensation will be more equally dis- 
tributed; trua manhood, dignity, and freedom’ will 
fulfil humanity's aspirations, and man will become in 
truth a sovereign. © man! be just for the aake of 


. Justloo, and the satisfaction will be yours that human 


has resulted from your obedience to the God 
within your own soul; and your reward will be great 
and lasting! ALANSON FREEMAN. 
Psovipecer, R. I., March 10, 1874. 
— . — — 
4 WOMAN'S ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Mr Eprror :— 

Your correspondent P.,“ in Tan INDEX, March 5, 
b an article entitled “Irredeemable Ballots,” says: 
oe are not taxed; itis property that is taxed,” 

et, In the next paragraph, he twice declares that 
i are taxed, and also that foreigners are taxed. 

hat does he mean, since he has before said that 
Tabea tstaxed, not women? That being conceded, 
i 7 d way (to be consistent) men are not taxed; 
t ia their property that Is taxed, Did he forget him- 
9 —— e proka of men being taxed, instead of 
40 Wan “Taxes and suffrage have nothing at all to 
1 with each other.“ I should think they had some- 
ng t do with each other, fora man in this State 
cannot vote till he has paid his taxes, even if he has 
—— ng but a poll tax; and if the paltry zum of $3.00 
tlas him to vote, why not let women vote who pay 
— on thousands of dollars of property? Why 
hot even poor women also vota, after having 
pal $3.00 for their head ? 
2 5 —. nót gire or npl 2 
case. Property is taxed without n; 

3 We tax forelgners for many millions 
the ‘giving them a vote.“ All very true, because 
ps til not citizens; they do not reside here. If the 
gains the property ia a man, he can vote when he 
— * residence; If the owner is a woman, she le 
— r se by a vote, whether she ls a resident 
arty, i en haves right to vote, property or no prop- 
10 they pay for thelr head; women have no right 

no matter how much property they ma) 

ey 


a- 
Hence, under the present law, 50 


ery dollar of 


ee 


property in the United States was owned by the wom- 
en, not one of them could vote; but every man who 
lea citizen and naturalized, by paying a poll tax of 
$3.00, could vote the money of these women away 
Just as he pleased, and women would be compelled to 
submit. Is that right, or would that be right? Yet 
that is just what these three-dollar poll-tax-payers are 
doing with every woman's money in the land 

Again: “Taxation and — do go together,” 
That fs, the property of women on which they have 
paid taxes la protected the same as if they had voted, 
while ‘she is never called upon to protect that p 
erty.” Let me ask “P,” if only men protect iite Ak- 
erty, and property? Ask the women who labored dur- 
ing the great rebellion to protect al) three if they 
were not called upon by the necessities of the hour to 
protect and suffer too? Does he think thut quelli 
amob, and shouldering a musket for the battle-fiel 
is the only 2 to pono life, Jiberty, and propert: 7 
Woman's whole life is but a series of protections for 
the three. She furnishes the firat, Inspires the sao 
ond, and protects the third, by preserving or earning 
it i and yet “P,” argues that "the male vote representa 
ali the force there ls in the State.“ There are women, 
let me tell him, who would effect more with a broom- 
stick than some of these three-dollar poll-tax-payers 
would with a musket. Yet he compares woman to 
greenbacks, because there is no {ntripsic value in a 
piece of paper,” and “the ballot is effective only as it 
represents and js redeemable, if n „In force,” 
Since "the whole vote of the women would add noth- 
ing to that force, and for State purposes would be ut- 
terly worthless,” he concludes, ‘election lies with the 
men.” Itis because woman has been rejected, and 
brute force relied upon instead of moral and intellect- 
ual wisdom, that we have our Crédit Mobiliers, our 
corrupt legislation, our wars, and the general anarchy 
that now threatens the very heart of our republic 
morally, as did slavery once the nation 1 


— — b — 
THE BASIS OF MORALS, 


TIPPECANOE Crry, Ohlo, March 22, 1874. 

I was more than pleased with Mr. Abbot's lecture 
on ‘Scientific Ethics” published in alate number of 
Tus INDEX. Some parts of it need explanation, or 
perhaps I did not understand such parts. The con- 
clusion summed up in the following question and an- 
ewer to my mind is irresistible: “What causes the 
‘inseparable association’ of cortain ideas, and not of 
others—what accounts for the necessary character of 
any intuition whatever?” ‘The actton of the envi- 
ronment aling its necessary relations in human in- 
telligence.” This ‘necessary relation’’ in the nature 
of things is the foundation of and makes morals (and 
I would add religion too) a science, Such have been 
gn a and opinions for more than forty P ie pas 

ermit me to add that all sclence is founded on 
similar relations. Take the selence of mathematics, 
and for illustration take the forty-seventh problem, 
which affirms that the squares described on tho sides 
containing the right angle aro equal to the ae 
described on the side subtending sald angle. This is 
affirmed of all right-angled sangles Nowit is true, 
intultion might reach this fact; but it would form no 
real foundation for sclence to stand on. Experience 
might come to the same conclusion, but it would not 
have the objective certalnty required by science. 
Now actence steps in between intuition and experi- 
ence, and demonstrates the truth of the proposition 
beyond a possible doubt, showing that the truth lies 
d in the nature of — 8 oral truths, as Mr. 
Abbot has shown, lie deep in the nature of things, 
and will bear and should subject to aclentific In- 
vestigation. But it any man suffers himself to bulld 
aatructure of morals on religion, such structure will 
be full, most likely, of. fatal defects, and unable to 
stand ovientific investigation. He had better build no 
such structure as a permanent residence, for It will 
not stand the storms, rains, and winds of inquiry. 

Here let me ask, What moves the will? Isit not 
‘the action of the environment reflecting ita necessary 
relations“ upon it? And can It act any more freely 
than such ‘necessary relations’ will permit? 

L. CRANE, 


HO —v— — — 
FREE DISCUSSION IN BOSTON. 


Ma. Eprror:— ; 
The article in your Issue of Feb. 5, on Free Sun- 
day Meetings in Boston,” contains a number of very 
ve errors; and, as they do injustice both to the 
lying and the dead, I must aak of you space for the 
following statements. I do this the more readily, as 
I was Secretary of what I 1 no to have been the 
first organized movement in Boston for the mainte- 
nance of a perfectly free meeting, such as has been 
perpetuated under the name of the ‘Sunday Insti- 
tuts.“ This term had some years before been used 
for designating similar meetings in Philadelphia; and 
it was natural enough for the friends of free discus- 
slon to adopt it here. Since the days of that perse- 
cuted man, Abner Kneeland, the ‘People’s Meeting“ 
had been held icregularly in Boston; but I am not 
aware that any free meeting, now in existence in the 
city of Boston can show s record beyond that of the 
Sunday Institute; and this did not spring up from 
the ashes of a modern spiritual brotherhood,” as is 
affirmed by “R. B.” The Sunday Institute “sprang 
up” from a movement inaugurated by Dr, LaRoy 
Sunderland, twenty-two years ago, as I am here pre- 


pared to show: 
i Quincy, Feb. 6, 1874. 
Dear HART: 

The constitution of “the Original,” out of which 
the Sunday Institute has grown, you will find In s 
paper I send you, That ‘declaration’ I drew up my- 
pelf; and, as you will eee, It hud nothing to do with 
spiritualism any more than it had with modern Burk- 
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ism. The platform was free, and all questicas 
brought regularly before the meeting could Be fi 


discussed; and whenever the question of spiritualis 
cama up, no one ever had more to say upon it, or 
misstated the facta more, than “RB.” Dr. C! E 

aters was Correspon ere but I do net 
know whether he is living or not. * 

Tours truly 
LaRoy SUNDERLAND. 

Here is the constitution, above referred to, whidh 

=: published in Dr, Sunderland’s paper of Nov. 1 


BOSTON CIRCLE OF ORIGINALS. 


reseni 8 
united, ar] 
d the means by which d 
2 Its accom nishuvent, may be boon fama lr Rel ’ 


DECLARATION. 


nD ene Sovereignty, the True Doctrine 4f 
Destox — Progression, Development, Universal Har- 


mony. 
MurHop—Asuociations, Lectures, Discussions, The Um- 
teatricted Investigation of whatever appertains to Theol 
ony W and Science, Past, Present, and Future. 
sa TAON: — Superior Goodness, Justice, Wisdom, Res- 


Tzems—This Circle is open to all persons who are at- 
tracted to ita In meotingu by thelr Love of OA NAtrrx 
2h Thingy any pesos say beg be EY t 
this Dec ation. yi * 

The Sunday Meeting thus organized commenced 
in Hanover Street; it afterwards moved to Coch|tuate 
Hall, Phillips Place, and thence to Chapman Hall. 
After a few years, as it was held on Sunday, it took 
the name Philadelphia Meeting; and was adver- 
Used as “The Sunday Institute.“ But originally K 
had nothing more to do with the Mystic Rap tham 
R. B.“ himself has now to do with it. 

Johx HARDY, 

No. 4 Concorp SQUARE, Boston. : 


— — . — 
RENOVATION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDITOR or TRE INDEX :— 

‘The exemption of ecclesiastical 2 from taz- 
ation is claimed on the ground that the inten are 
schools of public morals, open and free to all. Com 
ceding for the purposes of my argument the validity 
of this deduction from the assamed premise, I vent- 
ure to call for the proof of the assumption. Are ak 
churches, ez vi termint, schools of public morals? N 
80, why not endow them from the public igen “m 
we do our hospitala and seminaries? It is precisely 
because this assumption is a matter of dispute tha 
the Constitution forbids such endowment, and ex 
emption from taxation therefore indirectly violates 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution, But 
the ance of the claim of exemption from tax 
tlon is alight, when compared with that of a church 
claiming to hold property from the State under a dis- 

ted title, snd pleading the statute of limitations ia 

of a recovery; thus Inculcating by example the 
morality of taking possession of State lands under a 
deed from un agent without authority, which deed is 
repudiated by the State, and pleading possession um- 
der such entry as its source of title, Ia a church of 
this persuasion a school of public morality, entitied 
to exemption ? ` 

That such le the morality praan taught by 
Trinity Church, In the city of New York, ls eyidest 
from our public records, and is clearly demonstrates 
by the following opinions of the late Judge Conkling, 

harles Tracy, &c, Old Trinity la now rased & 
$100,000,000, which really belongs to the school fund, 
and would now be devoted to a renovated public im- 
struction, If our legislators and judges were as inde- 
peudent and intelligent as the late Judge Conkling. 

As our regents are about to assume the supreme 
control of our system of education ir we may 
indulge the hope and belief that they will not only 
renovate the method of Instruction, but also pro 
the ways and means for elevating the standard of ed- 
ucation from theology to real science. This may be 
done in either of two ways. The morality taught by 
old Trinity may be renovated and elevated do the 
selentific standard; or tha State may reaume the 
„King's Tavern“ as Queen Anne did, and the re 
gents of the university may then reönter and reor- 
ganize upon a moral basis adapted to the times ang 
country in which we live. 

If the churches generally would codperate with olf 
Trinity in this change of base, the people might well 
afford to exempt them all from taxation, and even te 
endow them all. With one accord, all would show 
amen, and hall with joy the real advent of ‘‘pesce ca 
earth and good-will among men,” 

Respectfully, Routers B. Murra, 

UTICA, N. K. 


“] DON'T BELIEVE much in the Bible,” sald s cdt 
legian to an old Quaker, “Does thee believe im 
France?’ “Yes, I do. I never saw It, but I have 
plenty of proof that there is auch'a country.” “Then 
thee does not believe anything unless thee or thy re- 
able Irlends have seen it!“ No, be sure I wos.“ 
“Did thee ever see thy own brains?” “No.” “Dit 
thee ever know anybody that has seen thy brains?” 
“No? “Does thee belleve thee bas any brains?’ 


— — — 

“Tickers, SIR!” sald a conductor at a railway ter- 
minus in the city to a gentleman who, having been a 
season-ticket holder for some time, belleved bis face 
was so well known that there was no need for him to 
show his ticket. My face Is my ticket,“ replied che 

tleman, a little annoyed. Indeed!“ said the 
conductor, rulling back his wristband and displaying 
amost powerful fist. ‘* Well, my orders are to p 
all ticketa passing on this platform,” 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the I{beral advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tag I¥pRX. The attempt 
will be boneatly mado to keep the advert! 
ing pages of Tuk Ixokx in entire harmon; 
wit lis general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertsementa believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to one, will be 
excluded from these colamns. No cuta will 
be admitted. 

Tue INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statemeut made by advertixers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statementa. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
wget to H Insertions, 10e per Une. 


s s “ „% (% 
sé a6 sz 46 5 „ 44 
Ou half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on fall-colamn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advortixementa for which cash d 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent, on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIA E. ABBOT, Edtlor. 


CIO LATE | Circulate ! | Circu- 
fied whea yout padon in yard 190p, unies you 
bays neko every ove to irks ik Gel" "good, influ 
entia) names, 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to a 
becauns bein a stockholder Ta oom Tune oF 
other exempted property, as many such persons 
admit the justice of the demand; and those who 
Will not should be mado Lo take the reaponelbility 
0 tT 4 > 

. dolay! Wo want the petitions returned 


Per order of Exec. COMM. af the 
Boroni LIBERAL Ta 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has beon organized with a capital wtock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for tho 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, aud 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fras and National 
Religion. 

Ilis the object of THE INDEX to give publie 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bost matured thought of the ag on all religious 
Questions, and to apply It directly to the social 
and political amellorition of socloty. 

It Is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 


ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following lat of 
Editorial Contributorn:— 


0. N. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Nowport, R.I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mans. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Bonton, Maas, 
Mas. E, D. CHENEY, Jamaica Platn, Mass. 
RRV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Pror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng, 


Every Uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
Ba the beat popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian mintater, and every think- 
ing church- member, should eubweribe for It. as 
the clearest, most candid, and most acholarly ex- 
Position of the differences botwoon Free Thought 
and Evangolical Christianity, and as the best 
means of bacoming well Informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
na vo to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains 4 discourse or 
Yeadlog article, which alone is worth the price of 
one Fear's subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
a lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, (873, says: „That the want ofa 
journal entirely devoted to Religión tn the widest 
sense of the word should be folt in Americy—that 
such s journal should have been started and no 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
country. la u good gn ot thetimes. There is no 
such Journal lo England, Pranes, or Germany; 
though the number of So-called religious or tho- 
ological periodicals ia, as you know, vory large." 
And lator still: “T read the nambore of your ÎN- 
DEX with Increasing Interest.” 


Send 33.00 for one year, or 75 
months on trial. : i tase 


Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont’ Pisce, Bouton, 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


oF 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Inclading 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W.H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBET, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for nale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Traths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contalns the “Fifty Affirmatione” 
and “Modern Principles." Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in letter to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but aubse- 
quently authorized to be used; “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Timis,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word." New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 coples §1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 8 cents; 12 coplea 60 centa, 


No, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysoy, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Chriatian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 coples 61.00. 


No. 6—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples 81.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath," by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coptos 
61.00. 


No. T— “Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents, 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frotbingham, treata of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution, Price 8 cents; 12 copies b cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Chriati- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sant for frea distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies. i 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the iden of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. E 


No, 12.—is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two esgays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 10. — n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5S cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F, k. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ls incorreat; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in God, is 


the necessary condition of the tuli 
of Rell on Auen men. Price 15 centa; 
copies 81.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Roston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston; Mass. 
Meas, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, Eugland. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in zoclety aud in the indl- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to basten the day when Freo Relig- 
fon ahall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesinaticlsam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. * 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apectal- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pux- 
pore of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The lsat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States ſu order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organiza 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in thia movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or ésaay of a thoughtful character, in 
tach isene, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already dono so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present bigh po- 
sition. Mr. Voraty has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing mattors of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


Tho price of THE INDEX fs Three Dol- 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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4. PUBLIOATTO RS, 


OFTHE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Mest- 
ing In 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Orgar- 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Frotb- 
ingham, Honry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Joha» 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasuon, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sala fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceedings of ocon Annual Mest- 
ing, 1869. d cents, Contains essays by 
Jalia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re- 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
von on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by 0. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E: Abbot, Wm. Der- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, (. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism“ by Rabbi Wise. 


coodl of Third Annual Mest- 
vee, 1870. 80 cents. Contains essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association," followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on Re- 
ligton as a Social Force, especially in rels 
tion to Philanthropy anå Reform, and by 
F.E. Abbot on The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;” an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
wThedatural Sympathy of Religions. * fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism, ir 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,’ 
by Wm. H. Channing on „The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abstract of $ 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,“ by Thos, Vickers, 5. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual anges 
ing, 1872. 35 cents. (Four or 1 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B: Mills on ‘Religion — 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentimen! 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
Ingham on “The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, 1 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A,B. Aor 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual — 
ing, 1873. 28 cents. (Four or more, 
centa each,) Contains essays by 5 aw 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion, rar 
John Welas on “Religion in Freedom, — 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert = 
Owen, T. W, Higginson, Bamuel 7 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 


cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson, W cents. 


Religions of Chins, by Wm. H. Che 


ning. 35 cents, 


Reason and Hevelation, by Wiliam 3. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, 4 iag 

Parton. 10 cents, singiy; package 

60 cents; of one hundred, . 

These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual ~~ 
for 1868 and 1671 cannot be supplied, ee z 
supply of others previous to that of = 15 
quite limited. Orders by mat! may r 
dressed elther “Free Rellgtous 1 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM. J. POTTER, Seo. F, R 4. 
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oo LoNoreliow's (H. W.) Poems Portrait. 


This odition includes a the matter in the 


LOWELL'S (J. R.) Poems, 2 vols. ont English editi — 
ri ah odi itions, with Keel additions, thas 


aT The Biylow Papers. First Series 12 the mos 
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LUMBOOK (SIR JOHN). Origin of Çivilira- . i * 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. Honand de Primitive Condition of Mans, 200] “primed Pisces. and * 


hal rh tet ted Mra. e 
Is im A ) Among N 


7 7 5 4 4 4 4 


8.00 
~ 30 


e tG 
1142 ciples of Mi 2 vols. 


rarte reer 


pÒ SITRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


MACDONALD (GEORGE, Th Vicars 
Daughter. 4 pi s.. 130 


MANN (HORAC The Life of ‘Horace 
Mann. By bis ike, tah aen kiia a 
Lectures and Aunual Reports on Education, 3, 

Amani Reports on Education, — iea to 81 


A Neuber In Canude . 
A on wae Concord ‘and’ ierra: 


E e = 


Thoughta elected ina F 
of enters socompanled with the CASH. Hovtes Mana... — TE E 
TYLOR R [EDWARD B B) The Hasty matory 
*. å 2 MARTINEAU JA MES) — ngen. of m 3 
orders are peel solicited from 0 ical aud Theo! L 2 vols. er vol sorses zu Primitive Culture, 2 vll. . * 


Tae New Amulddes of Faith. e 


MAURICE (Rev, F. D. 
Object of Hope tor Mankind. Ground en , 


MERIVALE'S LES) 

the Roman A in ) (oan a 
Conversion of Northern Nations. 0.5. 

MILL (JOHN * Dinsertations and 
Dee. erer 


Tine nge de of the Phiioaophy of Bir 


the 5 
OE os se e ee ee 1 VOYSEY inss, CHARLES) Tas Binkent 
the Stono. esch.. 
Voin iit FV. ‘aad Vi ence 
oe . 
3 at ¥ 


all frieads of THE INDEX, 
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e re 


FARE AR'S Critical Free Thought 
in reference to roa ay Baligton... s 


FEUERBAOH (LUDWIG.) Tha 
Christianity. (George Tap Kasono ot 


FROTHINGHAM (O. B.) enen of Sas 


rani 


William Hamiiton, $ vole., each. . . 2.29 | WEISS PORN). Ap piae Baligion 
Bolle fo of th the Pe. The Positive pom. Ne and wet. Louie. 10) Ute o Parker. 2 vo 
* o! Political Econom; vised 
Life of Theodore e E "EDER ea ovis La ase aah Ae te 
FULLER'S (MARGARET) Complete Works, Essay on Libert; Character and Charscierintic' šk 
including eet 8 ni. Ropresantative "Givers: 120 EIn Of Elisabet 
and others, — edition, % + 9.00] Autob phy. tersen es . 425 Washington uud the sia, 
ARABIAN NIGETS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 130 | GOETHE'S Paurt. Translated into Engilsh MOLES 4304 on — of the Sierras 1.80 | WHITNEY'S (Mans. A. D. T. A — 
Fd Anlita Taylor, 7 vols. Per vol 5 of th @ Bun Landa ere. 120 Del Liter 25 


6b TTHEW) Essays in Oriti- 
= 2 abr (8T. GEO) on the — of We Girlie: A Home Story 
Species Real Fi 
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MORLEY (PROP, Joux: ps Tune 
Roussead. 1 vols. 


00 MOULTON nn CHANDLER Bed- 
O Stortds . —j—. * sis 1 


. a M. A. byret erlea on th 
noe of rat Beries.,....... 2A 

o Same, . 1% 
Chipa” from @ oa a Werben . 1. 
1 oe un the Science of ye on, Vol. 


lon Frothingham . 
e 


GROTE’S LIFE. PARA — Family Doo- 
uments, Private Momorands, and Original 
Letters to aud from Various Friends, By 
Mrs. Grote, Second Edition. with Por- 


ADESBACH (BEBTHOLD). On tho e 19 


Vis deni The Country-House on tha W GOUN Gi) Foomsa,. a vols. 62 
u Child Lif 


ADDEESS: 


AIN (ALEXANDER). Mental Bclance: A N . . . . . . 6. 8 on Mytholu: Traditions. 
"Compendium of Paychology and History of nalt AMERTON LIP G. 9). 4 Paacter’a Cam and Cus va. Vor d ni" ays on Ue 
PEN paid ved erature, 
Le des: A Compendium a ot Kihics. Book In. ene Boo i nenen. Three vols, Price Bor volume’ > Er] 
2 se irent A äi: 115| Thought» about Art, heheh baad Lectures on the Science of Mion 20 * 
Tho Unkao 


BARTLETT'S beamer of 3 320 

BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotation. . .. £00 

BABTOL (Rsv. O, A). Radical Problems... td 
The Bising Faith. 


1 Tromont Place, Boston. 


BARLTON), The 1 B ee HALr.HOUR RECREATIONS 
e in 4 BARI ose Ahr, Ras Begins TL 


HAWTHORNE'S SATHANLEL Worka, 
New Iluatratod ted Library Men- ine vole, Thelin: -m 
2 1 ini an Old Manse. karpa e 
Tha Bear Tho Blitheds KER (THEODORE.) A Disco ree ot 
Roma at Teper ant oa w 5558 on.. 2 1” p 0 P U L A R 8 C l E N CE. 
‘Tho House of the Savon Gables, and The 218825. N. aud jonai Bar- i 
aniar A ye Additional Spesches: d Addresses, and cca- EDITED BY DANA ESTEA 
The 55 K 8 edler dd Miaceliauooun Weith i: 
he American tote Historie, Amoricauer 


Tho Franch snd Italtan Note-Books. 
Our Old Bome, aud Boptiminsa Felton. 


ta N'S (T, W.) gut- Door TB... 100 
BIBGLNSON 2 ) 1 —— 133 


‘efferson. The growing demand In this country fer 
trodvetion by Rev. Q, 4. Frothingħam... 130 | books on popular selonce encourages tho ed- 
Tho Trial of {tor and publishers to issue thia weries of pa 


4 ta Speech 
aeainst Kidnapping, with the Defence... 1.50 | pers, compiled from the works ef the most 
popular scientific writers. 


a) 
The two Christmas Celebrations. A.D. i 
and MDCUCLY, A Christmas Story..... 00 
25 cts, per Part; §2.00 for twelve consecative 
Parts. 


HOWELLBS'S (WILLIAM D) Thoir Wod- PARS NS s (THROPAILUG.) The Infinito 
No. I. STRANGE Decor RESPECTING TRE 


DUCHNRR'S Foros and Matter. . . . . 20 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). latory of 
Sen ia and Pranee, 255 


— Now chan of the entire 
work, with a complete index, 2yola,....... 600 


POLED Ema, miit a Bio; of the 
m; graphy 


ding Jourug, 9 9444 4 J J — 1 
Vooeten Life. 8 —. PHELPS'S g ELIZABETU STUART) The 
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ir, Fine pot bene ctexes % „ A Amend AEV who 
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the following: Misonllancous Essays, 7 Nate m Borman. a olsn 926 The Silent Partner 777854 By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. 8. 
n vols.; Froder- . Pn — 1 
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e Life of oniiir 1 yol; Past 
tod Presents | vol., Heroes and He foro W ote 


ship, | vol; Latter Day Pam) ore Wren 
volume gold . e 
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QEHV ANTES’ Don Quixote... 
CANO ELD — DD), ‘Tho Per- 


PROOTER 6 (ADELAIDE A.) N * 
trait. Cabinet Kulte 
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anp THE APR. Ry Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellar Pathology. 
Fully illustrated. 


No,3, SPRcTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLAINED, and 
its Uses to Science Mustrated, With a cok 
ored plate and several wood-cats, 


UNT'S (Mas. HELEN). 
E Bha of revel... 5 


5 1 ELERE 


HUXLEY'S Man's Place in Nature 
Q f Species .. 
n the of Spec! 


Mora So Nihil 
A Nene of tho Anatom 


ROBSETTI 2 a n 45 en * 


. Spectrum Ann! i ite 
von Ee spectra Analy, n Wig 


to Te 
i Ledde „i thi Heavenly 


Lay Surmons, Addresses, and Reviews....- 
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CHANNING (WM. ELLERY). Thoreau: Bonga of Ben. . . .... . . — 2.90 1 1 iy bret. Biawar. | showing ita Application In Microscopie Re- 
Ta Foot Naturalist, With Momorial Verse, 2.08 | INGELOW'S (JEAN) Prose. Of the Bket- k search, and to Discoverles of the Physicsi 


Constitution and Movements of the Heav- 
only Bodies, From the works of Bchellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Hoggins, and ote 
ors. 

No. 5. Vol, Msrnonio BROWERS, ANB 
ComeETs. 

No.6 Uxconsciovs Action OF THE BRANN, 
AXD EPIDENTO DELUSIONS. By Dr, Carpeo- 
ter, author of The Microscope and its Doro- 


S Aarnet tg Sd cioth., 


BCOTT'B Wererloy Novels, vols. svav 
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2 und Physical. 
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nen ano jental Religions, 
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WLARKE (Dr. K H.) Boxin Education. . . . 1.30 


TOERE (FBANCES POWER). Btadios Ni 
tod Ol, of Ethical and Social Subjects. 2.00 
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hie best 
social ERER or, e . 
JOSEPHUS, The whole, Works of Flavius tial to Human iappiness tpocified 


MAMAT (KONOURE D.) The Earth ward Josephus, the Jewish: Historian... .. u. 830 Tue rat Of Lae clon. 2 vous. anions, Human Physiology, eto- 
PORRELATION and Conservation of Forces, wr. Tha Dislognen of Pinto, ‘raat A fie ' * 20 No. 1. Tus GeoLooY or THE Braet — 
A Series of Hon of Forcast lated into Engileh, with Anaizaia and Intro 204 — New 2 e ona) Trof, 4. Winchell, of the University 
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1 Employment, and 


History of the Rise and 
res natn DARTEN ee "Tf Rationalism 


Influence of tha Spirit ö. Dove. 


No.10. Tux Bronx AGE, Past AND Peraese. 
By Kdward B, Tylor, author of Primii 
Owliure. 


ETOWE HARRIET — Pink And T 
ta Tyrant) vere borne pep 4 4 . 12 


Daas Toma Ne ey batecworeene 
D.F) The Old Faith end faa 


e ih 
— iranat p 


3 — roka, LEGGE'S Contactus Life and Teachings 

khia to Labor enon Of Woman's i een Cinese Canaio. 19 (ALMRED) Fostii. 12 Ne. 11. Tum RELATION BETWEEN MATTES 
DARTLN'S Origin of Species HA eran Comm Lite e — * ones By Prof. John H. Tico, of A. 
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= ner day guaranteed using our 
$25 Wes oen ma Pat chs 


WANTED, by a middle-aged Ger- 


man aai jon to work in a store or 
ation, De 87 8. Peaae . — . K. IEE 
and secur! 7 — Moston, 


Office, No. mont E, 
ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
Nor con ieee ME ke 


ed pamphleta free. Address 
J. BEDGEBEER, Painesville, Oblo, 


— 2 ——— eee 
A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of Id OEZNTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mans 


BogND VOLUMES OF THE 


interest, 
ing twenty years henge as to-day. 
valua 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


ee 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


' THEODORE PARKER: 


Biography. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
+e Wien Hetlorype Portrait, 1 vol. 

Byo. $3.00. 

An exceedingly interesting memorial of s 
very remarkable man—one of the striking 
figires iu American history. Mr. Frothing- 
bam has given a large number of Parker's 
Jettors and journals not previously published; 
be has written in the light reflected upou 
Parker's words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he hea written so canilidly, and 
with so profound an apprectation of Parker's 
charactoristlc qualities, that bis book ts of 
surpassing Interest. 

The New York Trivuns closes a four and 
a half column review of this bok by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
Dust maniineas whose form and iineamonts 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


Addreas THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


CHAPTERS 


FROM 
The Bible of the Ages. 


POURTEEN CHAPTERS, 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Badd’ Con- 
mander, Zoroas 
thagores, Mar- 
oran, Luther, 
Tallesin, Mil- 

Fletcher, F. 

ner, Ellas 


C. Wright, Lu- 


cus Aurelius, E rere 


e. 
son, Donton, Tuttle, Abbot, Frothingham, 
and others. 
Gospels and T irati fr many 

* eee and — — 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 

Edited and Compiled by 
GILES B. 8TERBINS. 
Four hundred es; bound in cloth; price 
Bue. No Petree Charpa for Tosap, 


Addreas THE IN 
- No, 1 Tremont Place, . 


FOR REED ORGANS! 


The Organ at Home! 


‘This admirable collection of music for Reed 
Organs should be at home wherever there is 
a d Instrument. Nothing that te not of 
the very best quality bas been allowed in the 
book, which has more than two hundred at- 

active Process n printed on | 
pager othing difficult, 

tted to the popular taste. 

Price in boards, 82.50, Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, 
84.00. 


NEW METHOD FOR REED ORGANS, 


Price, $2.50. By Wm. H. Clarke. 


A 2 Method, containing not only 
abundant directions and exercises, but a 
Large quantity of the best Reed Organ Music, 
arranged and fitted with Mr. Clarke's well- 
known exquisite taste and skill, Sells im- 
menscly. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


An excellent and attractive ipatruction 
book for those who need a short and easy 


course, 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


nogrox. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & co., 
š 711 Broadway, New York, 


— 


A FEW COPIES ONLY 


lent Pho! h (Cabinet Biza) of 
een D. CONWAY, of Landon, 


can be had at the office of THE 

50 cente. 

FREE DISCUSSION 
la held at HOSPITALLEE BALL, 063 rr a 
e 


for discussion. THE INDEX 
Tracts are for salo every Gunday st 


— $$ 
THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be promptly forwarded to any 
addrese on receipt xpress 
the purchaser's expense. A com lete file for 
the year cap 

ress INDEX 

Address | "Tremont Place, Boston. 
ee ee eS 
1 0 BOOK BUYER S. 
ease examine the revised llat of POPU- 


ite side of this 
* BOOK NOT IN 


ign Book, è 
nd thelr bors promptly fi and thelr ingui- 
answa: y address: OE rk IKE, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
C 0 L E 7 8 
BAKING POWDER. 
(Warranted Best in Market.) 


All goods gold can be returned at my ex- 
pense, if not as represented. Goods deliv- 
ered free of freight, and ten days’ trial be- 


fore t 
APE ALEXANDEE COLE. 
Burra.o, N.Y., P.O. Box 2840. 


THE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 
For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and 6o- 
cial eubjects, with a 
view to reform. 
Published ia the German language ov~ 
ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
all letters and comm tions must be ad- 
dressed. 


C. LOHMANN X SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, EDITOR: 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
and Territories, and presenta an excellent 
medium for advertising, 


Terme of Subscription—$2 per annum, Ad- 
vertisements inserted at liberal rates. Sub- 
scription and advertisements must be paid in 
advance. 


B Us rT 0 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, ‘or, equi- 
pala, breathe through the clay; e artist 

as so filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ningly to mould it Into those delicate linea 
which the character bad 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, aa the old artist did to his 
perfected work, “Speak then!"—Hannah E. 
Stevenson. 


F 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bust,—his greatness, bis ness: 
tenderness, his love. You cannot give lite to 
clay on meals tbat u CAD represent iy and 

a Mr. Morse has done.— D. 
2 . Stevenson. a 


verything nicely | Hannah £. 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gle 
with possible indy f e 
on ol 


The first time I have Theodo 
since he died,— Wm. Sparrell. seraa 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay. Boston Datly Globe, 


The face ix strong and nobl: 
‘The likeness ts good-— Boston Daily advertise 


Nothing appears for beauty alo: 
2 stow 2 vanity — the arte AI ie 
n ju man—the true, real, Y: 
man, Theodore Parker —L. 5. inthe Golden 


Coples of this Bust, finely Anished n plas- 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for transportation, §1 
extra. Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Room 15, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


wrought on the Lv- 5 


Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Our organization some Hime zines decided to di- 
rect ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


Best of referen 
3 ces given 


_T Tremont Pince, Boston. 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 
BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


whareby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempied trom its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Ana means to thla end, we have published for 
general circulation severa] thousand copies of 4 


Money invested on short 
term of yi on 2 — 
TRACT sanon at 12 per cent, interest per anonm 
paysble seml-avnually. Perfect title and 
re cereale 
on Chureh Exemption, being the article by Mr. | by borrower, We collect an paid 


Abbot which appeared in TUR INDEX of Nov. N. 
‘The edition waa made as large aa our funds 
Would allow; but, so great has been the demsad, | Min 


it te already nearly exhausted, Co m; 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to | City; Morna Altman.” Net New York 
placa a copy in the hands of 


— —̃ñ 
EAL ESTATE 
R n 


Invest ta in 
vestimen in Real — in Chilenge 


tf judiciously made, are the best 
modes of employing capital, — 1 head * 


Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
Q 
ERNST PRUSSING, 5 EANDOLPH gran 


EVERY VOTER Irn STATE, 
` 
and generomaly to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 

To do thim, we need funds; for, although we 
Dave made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low coat, it fe Impossible for the Boston 
League, with Its various other expenses, to Dear 


the entire expense alona. Chicago (Established 1863), 
Wil not, Guarantees perfect title and 
2 en, in all fts Real Estate Loans. er 


Firstclags securities always on hand. In- 
terest and principal collected without 
Real Estate Investments mad: — 


All Friends of the Movement 


solicited, 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Jt le fall length. Kt is fuli sise. Itis 
and elastic, and is dual 
adapted te hand or machine use, 


come forward and help us with liberal donationa? 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracte to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost (ous is sbout $2.80 per thousand. and we 
shall be pleased to furulah them at this price per 
thousand, or 0 conta per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donationa will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circo- 
ating them gratultoualy throughout the country. 
To many of the eubsctibers of Tux INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished as 
as probable friends of the movement, copios of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sant, ` 


With the Hope 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bat 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
reks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


— — —v—F— — m 
QNLY TEN SETS! 


that such friends will try to secure sa many eig 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask thoes who are unable to at- 
tand to the matter themselves to place the poti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Let ns 


All the bound copies of the FIRST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were oa 
salo at the Office of the Association In Tolede 
were sold very soon after they ware adver 
tieed. FIVE DOLLARS have since been 
paid for u single copy obtained by special 
advertisement. The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of this 
first volume, and now offer 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united yoices be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 

We would say, siso that we foel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations | TEN COMPLETE SETS 


in thls State, to cobperate with ua in securing 
equality and justices, by pressing the ‘Demands 
of Liberalism,” Lf, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


of THE INDEX, including the first, second, 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, n, 187% 
1873), at tho low price of 


Form a Liberal League, 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
wo are ready to rondar such assistance sa iiss in 
our power, 

Persona wishing to possess & complete fle 
of THE INDEX, whother for its intrinsic or 
historical value, will do well to send thelr or- 
ders without delay. The First Volume will 


LIBERALS! 


Tf all will unite and work, the resulta sought 
can be accomplished = 
Address 


` BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY: 


‘The four volumes will be sent in one pack 
age, by express, at the cost of the purchaser. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston- 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1874. 


WHOLE No. 224. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1 We demand that churches snd other eoclesinstical 
jperty shali no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

emand that the employment of chaplains iu Con- 

chet State Legislatures, E the navy and militia, and in 

asylums, and a hor nh i supported by 


ropriations for edaca- 


and that all public aj 
5. We dem faut a sectarian character 


dona and charitable tutions d 
e demand that all rél 10 tained 

us services now sustaine 
l government shall be Kolle; und r that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whethe 
bly as a lext-dook or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
Apr bell be prohibited, 

b We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or coy the Governors of the yartous States, 
of a) religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

4 We demand that the, judicial oath in the courts and 
wall other —1 the government shall be abol- 

„and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
Ades of perjury shall be established in (ts stead, 

1, We demand that all laws directly or indireotly enforo- 

ing tbe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


to the enforcement ef 
shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
ð uiremeonta of natural morality, 


We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
vied en ral in tħe 


ad- 
shall be conceded to Christianity or any Sher syo- 
— shall be founi- 


whatever changes aball prove to this ond shall be 
oonsistenuUy, uüflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety ot 

. institutions ts imperilied, the advance of civili- 

tallon impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 

fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
n; and 


heraus, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
tof the United States Constitution stil mark the prac- 
cal administration of our polltical system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and proaperity of the entire land ; 
Tuxukronz, We, the undersigned, hereby sssociate our- 
talves together under the following 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ast. I The nama of this Association shall be THE LIB- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 
ART, 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be ta ge- 
gure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
um“ throughout country, and especial) ? 

Also, as soon as five bun such Libe Leagues 
dave been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
toa National Convention of Liberal ês, to be hereaf- 
ter called, In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ArT. Tue means employed in working for these objecta 
thal be regular local meet! „ free discussions, lectures, 
addressen, conventions, the platform and the presa in gen- 
— all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

N. 


Ar. 4.—Such measures shall be wlopted for raising funds 
tor the as shall be prescribed In the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Aur, 6,—Any poron may become a mémber of the League 
2 * or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


ArT. 6.—The Officers of the * shall be n President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
thom: commonly pertaining to these offices, The President 
be ex-officio delegates to the Netkinal 

Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
Ast, 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
whe menia provided dao otis of te proposed send 
ro u ice o! amend- 

meau hali Kav e tio ber 


ve been sent to every mem at least two 


weeks previous to such meeting. 

Bo faras Jam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tas Lroex. I bello ve in It without reserve; I hollave that 
tf will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
W the only platform conslatent with religious Uberty, A 
Liberal League ought to ba formed to carry out ita princi- 
plea wherever half a dozon earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
$o secure compliance wich these just “Demands must 
surely, even if dlowly, spread, I hope to make THE INDEX 
means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
vue co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
llevea jn it, Multiply Liberal Leaguos evorywhore, and re- 
port promptly the names of thelr Presidents and Secre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
M that list grows. Lf freedom, justios, and reason are 
right, let thelr organized yoloe be heard like the ound of 


TUADY waters, 
Bowron, Sept. 1, 1873, FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A AUBATITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


8TITUTION, 
x ARTICLE I, 

EOTION re shall make no law respecting an en- 
tablishment of religion, or favoring any particular form of 
fellow, oF prohibiting the freo exercise Mereor ; or abridg- 
{og the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 


res ti an 
articular orm 


abridgin 

right of the people peac: 

the Government for a redress of grievances. No 

teat shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 

a qualification to any office or public trust, in an: tate; 

and no peraon shall ever in any Btate be deprived of an: 

of bis or bar rights, privileges, or capacities, or diaq od 

for the performance of any public or private duty, or rên- 

pan A to give evidence In neg 7 of IAW oF 

„ mence of any opinions he or she m 

op the sub; ect of religion, 1 * 
SECTION 3.—Congresa shall have 

visions of the second section of 

ate legislation, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 8. 


or toenforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


“We Ans sinning when we think we are,“ one saya, 
A deep and instructivo suggestion is that. The real sin- 
nor la known only to himself. 

Da. Livinasronn did not succeed in penetrating to 
the heart of Africa; but in Africa lie left his own heart, 
which was taken from his body by his followers, aud 
buried under a tree, 

Mx. Beecuer says: “I think there is nothing in the 
life of aman which so rousss and stirs him sa love.” 
Yea, but a good deal depends upon what he loves; for— 

“Whataoe'ar thou lovest, that become thou must; 
God if thon lovest God, dust if thou lovest dust.“ 

R. H. Dana, Jr., in writing of politica, says: The 
people are deeply stirred, They are harnessing thom- 
gel ves for a moral crusade." We sincerely hope this ia 
true, Never was there a greater need, in thla country, 
of % moral crusade” in politica than now. 

Polio are in a hopeless state of corruption, and pol- 
iticlans are hopelessly corrupt. Both of the dominant 
parties ought to be crushed, and the people should re- 
sume the power which they have so long unwisely cow- 
mitted to s professional class of rolera.” 


WENDELL PHILLTPS says: Aristocracy is like a frig- 
ate aplendidly built, its spar tapered to the heavens, its 
mast and ita shroud perfect; nothing but the storm that 
will make the ocean kiss the aky can sinkit, Democracy 
is like a raft where over man’s foot ia wet, but he cannot 
sink," 

THERE ARB about 8,400 school-teachers in Massachu- 
setts, The average monthly wages of the men is $85.00; 
of the women, $82.89. The men teachers are more than 
twice aa well paid as the women; whether they do more 
than twice as good work may be considered perhaps 
doubtful. 

Srann Krno says: The genius of Plato was naturally 
evolved from the capacities of the Polasgic race. Of 
course; everything comes by natural evolution, And we 
may aay, thorefore, that the wonderful religious genius 
of Jeans was naturally evolved from the capacities of the 
Hebrew race. 

„Ma. SUMNER was a solitary man,” says u writer in 
the Christian Union, Solitary as to society be may 
have been; but he had tho companionship of grest 
thoughts, ideas, aud principles, as conveyed to him by 
books, pictures, stutuary, and a few wise friends. And, 
after all, what soclety ia RO good ns that which comes 
thronging to one out of the region of the inspired intel- 
lect and the aspiring soul ? 

ANNA Dickrsoy, in ber lecture on the “Social Evil,” 
speaking of the mistaken way in which many women ap- 
proach and try to reform the erring sisterhood, says, in 
her vigorous way: “I tell you, my friends, you have got 
to put down your ladyhood, and in one sense your Chris- 
tianity, aud walk into the room simply a plain, straight 


forward, kindly-disposed woman, if you ever come to 
reach one such soul as that!" 

W GOVERN our passions,"’ remarks a moral phlloso- 
pher; “bat In general we let the passions first have a tri- 
al.“ And why not? Every pasvion is a part of the man 
—natural, and God-ordained. Every passion, also, has 
ite individual rights, which are limited only by every 
other passion, appetite, and desire of the whole man, 
Our nature is a democracy, not an aristocracy. A man 
as wise as St, Paul bas said, speaking of the buman body, 
that one member should not desplae another, but that 
each should receive due honor. 

It BAS BEEN written by some one that one half of 
mankind mar life, and the other half are marred by lfe." 
The real art worth knowing is the art of right living, so 
that we may neither mar nor be marred by the life that 
is ours. But, in fact, the marring“ which occurs both 
to life and to those who live it beara a very different up- 
pearance when looked at from the atandpoiut of eternity 
from what It does when looked at from the standpoint of 
time, It ia the long view that beat explalus the ‘evil’ in 
the world, not the short view. 

Ar A BECENT regular Monday meeting of the Now 
York Methodist ministers, Rev. J. M, Buckley created a 
sensation among the brethren by zay lug that the attempt 
to make out the Bible u total-abetinence book was utterly 
hopeless; sinca it nowhere prohibited a temperate indul- 
gence in wine or other strong drink. Mr. Buckley, we 
believe, la right. It le altogether unsafe to attempt to 
base any specific ‘reform’ ou the Bible, inasmuch ae 
texts and examples may be quoted from that venerable 
book to sustain almost any belief or practice which any- 
body ia disposed to endorse. 

Mn. Berxcuenr says of the Council that was convened 
to try bia church, that “it was called under extraordinary 
circumatances which would vitiata the decision of any 
court on earth, It was not ‘packed’ but picked.“ He 
thinks that, on the whole, the history and result of the 
Council constitute a practical vindication of Plymouth 
Church as a Congregational church, The declared pur- 
posa was to excommunicate that church... . The fuct of 
failure is more significant than all the explanations of it 
that can be offered.“ Mr. Beecher would seem to be 
quite satisfled with the result of this attempted trial of 
his church, 


A Fuxxca actuor, M. Guyurd, has said: “I think 
that an idea, in order to bear fruit, must bave a father 
and a mother, Hitherto, ideas have had fathers ouly." 
But have not ideas, hitherto, borne some fruit, notwith- 
atanding their one-sided pareutage? The two parts of 
the Frenchman's statement do not hang together; one or 
the other needs a little modification, We believe it ia 
true, sô far, that men bave been the great originators, 
the great creators, of thought; that the great systems of 
philosophy, ethics, theology, acience, have had their 
birth in the male and not the female mind. And it 1s 
very interesting to consider what and how much this sug- 
gests; whether it suggests u real and lueradicable generic 
difference between the intellects of meu aud women, or 
only difference of social condition, which, when re- 
moved, will show woman to be as great u creator in the 
intellectual world as man, 


We snavs the truest sympathy with snd reapect for 
those whose active benevolence leads them to engage in 
enterprises for feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
and viaiting the sick and imprisoned; for such distressing 
exigencies lie in our Immediata pathway, and mnst not 
be overlooked, And yet we caunot help wishing that 
more attention might be paid to the causea of poverty 
and crime, and some wise measures be Invented for re- 
moving those causes. All our religion and our civiliza- 
tion thus far have failed to bring about u true society, & 
real commonwealth; but at present we have autagoulstie 
classes, clashing interests, aud unfair competitions: the 
rich are growing richer, the poor poorer, and the yawn- 
ing chasm between social castes is daily widening and 
deepening. Among all our other sciences, what perhaps 
we most need iy atrae social svience, which ahall dis- 
cover and proclaim the laws and principles upon which & 
harmonlous society must be based, and point out the 
way whereby the long delayed reconciliation between 
the Individual and the community may be secured. 
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“The Land of the White Elephant.” 


A LECTURE ON BURMAH, 


DELIVERED BEVORE THE FAZE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
sr. LOUIS, MAROA 16, 1874. 


BY R. A. SKUES, 
(Late of the Sizty-Ninth British Regiment), 


At a time like this, when communication is s0 easy 
between all parts of the world, people are not likely 
to balieve any preposterous story, either about a coun- 
try or ity people, as no one in his senses would vent- 
ure on playing the rôle of Baron Münchhausen except 
in a burlesque. Still there are A * many thin 
which an observant mao sess and treasures in h 
memory, which are of such interest as may well be 
laid before those who have not an opportunity of vis- 
iting the country that he is describing. 

hat I am going to tell you is simply my mits, 
and as such you mast value it, It representa my 
personal experience of one of the most Interesting 
countries and peoples I know of. 

“The noblest study of mankind is man.“ We need 
not go from our own firesides to prove that; but this 
is made more patent to our minds by the fact ti 
whether we trace him through literature, science, ani 
‘art here, or whether we travel through the world and 
view him in the varipus phases of his existence 
elsewhere, we have still an endless and Interesting 
study before us, —u study which I think ought to 
make us fee! humble, for after all we flud how little 
we know aud how much we have to learn. 

I knew little of India before I went there. I had 
heard stories of the riches to be found there, of its 
immense plains, its dense jungles, As ludla be- 
yond the Ganges,” it reminded me of my school ge- 
ography, and the very severe thrashings I recelved 
from the schoolmaster, for not being able to show 
him on the map the very place Lam about to bring 
before your mind's eye. 

I started In a sailing vessel from the city of Cork, 
in charge of a draft of two hundred men for service 
with my regiment. Along with me was Captain 
Butler, a geutleman now well known as a traveller 
and an author, He has lately published two volumes 
of „Travels“ in the northern part of this continent, 
which have already passed through several editions. 
At present he is the chief of the Intelligence depart- 
mentof the force operating under Sir Garnet Wolseley 
on the coastof Africa. There was also another officer 
of my regliuent with me, besides a small detachment 
of another regiment, with four other officers, one of 
whom was married, This, with the captain and mate 
of the ship, constituted our society, as it was to exist 
for one hundred and twenty days. 

The night after we got to sen was very stormy, and 
those of the men who had indulged in too many part- 
ing glasses had to pay a severe toll in the way of sea- 
sickness. Such a set of miserable devils, huddled to- 
gether like so many Inanimate bundles of rags, it had 
never been my misfortune to behold before, as it has 
never been since, 

Howeyer, us soon as the effects of dissipation be- 
gan to disappear, and the weather toned down, with a 
spanking breeze we were aoon sailing past the Island 
of Madeira, which with one exception was the last 
sight of land we had until the voyage terminated, 
As we got down towards the equator, the winds be- 
gan to get very uncertain, and at last we found our- 
selves becalmed in the Doldrums.“ The Doldrums 
are the ten degrees north and south of the equator, 
and are thus named by sailors. 

For nineteen days we lay like “a 
a palnted ocean, without a breath of air, y day 
the sun poured down relentlessly on our ship, caus- 
{og the pitch to bubble ont of the seams of the 
decks, and making the interior of the ship like an 
oven. By night the air seemed close and uncomfort- 
able, and all the time the sails hung about the masta 
as if they had no businesa there, 

The last day of our suffering we found that there 
was a ship, not far from us, which was in the same 


Inted ship upon 
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ent. We were watching her, when all at 
88 appeared flashing in the water; and, 
roved to be a boat from our 
as it approached us, it p 
neighbors. On hoarding — ve 1 . — tet 
haler whic! en awa, 

Nantucket w eight years; and ther we 
ited some. provisions, which our captain was en- 
abled to supply them with. We gave them all the 
newspa) and books we could spare, and they took 
lettera from us; and we had the satisfaction o find- 

ing that our friends received them. 

Scarcely had our American friends left us, when a 
breeze sprung up, and we soon lost sight of each 
other. e ran down to forty degrees south lati- 
tude, into cold weather, and sail along until we 
reached the eighty-ninth degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich, when we again turned our course north. 
Sailing over the Immense expanse of the Southern 
Ocean, the only land we saw was St. Paul's, a lonely 
rock thousands of miles from land. 

High up in the sky, we could see the frigate bird 
sailing away at this enormous distance from land, 
while behind us flew Mother Cary's chickene, the 
albatross, and the sea-mew. The soldiers caught 
several of these birds with a hook and line, and cast 
them loose with a collar of red cloth. No sooner did 
these wretched birds get in amongst tbeir kind, in 
this unusual dress, than the whole crowd flew at 
them and tore them to pieces. The scene was one 
which reminded me of humanity in general. Given 
a red cloth in the shape of an opinion, how many hu- 
man albatrusses and sea-tnews, etc., would like to 
tear the wearer of that opinion to pieces! I have no 
doubt, If the good wishes of a large majority of the 
Orthodox people were fulfilled, none of us poor be- 
ings, members of the Free Religious Association, 
would last long, 

The only lady we had on board, the wife of one of 
the officers, was always sick and confined to her cab- 
in, and the absence of ladies gave the ship a most 
sombre and uncomfortable look. This would not 
last forever; and, when we sighted the coast of In- 
dia, all knew that we should again have the chance 
of seeing our own countrywomen, 

Madras, our point of disembarkation, on the east- 
ern, or Coromandel, coast of India, is an open road- 
stead, and subject to tremendous gales, and luxuri- 
ates In a surf which frets and tosses itself unceasingly 
against a shingly shore. It is not very long since 
that a fearful cyclone blew there, and a fine trestle- 
work pier of nearly a mile in length, completed in 
1864, was torn up and beached, and numbers of ships 
were wrecked, and lives lost. When these storms 
take place, the surf lashes the shore in a state of 
fury; and ou the day we arrived it was so bad that we 
d not attempt to cross it. Sometimes for days 
there is no communication between the ships and 
the shore, except by means of the catamaran men, 
who are s expert that they pass through any sarf. 
The catamaran is a small raft made of three logs 
lashed together; and the man who engineers this 
priina craft is a gentleman in a most primitive 

ress, consisting of a straw hat, which is made for 
use and not ornament, for in it he carries the letters 
and dispatches with which he is intrusted. When 
the wind blows towards the shore, veasela have to 
bg < their anchors and get to sea as fast as they can. 
he morning after our arrival the surf moderated, 
and it was considered safe for us to land. The ship 
was surrounded by a fleet of boats, each manned by 
about thirty Hindus, whose primitive attire was such 
as to impress-one at once forcibly with the idea that, 
whatever else they had to suffer, they had little to 
undergo ln the way of tailors’ bills. The surf boats 
were about thirty feet in length, unwieldy looking, 
and awkward,—evidently more useful than ornament- 
al. From side to side were wooden stretchers, on 
which the rowers sat, and paddled along with oara 
much resembling long wooden spoons. At one end 
there was flooring and veata for the passengers, and 
behind these sat the steersman. Themale partof the 
community had to watch the boat as It rose to the 
companion ladder, while the lady was carefully 
lowered in a chair enveloped in a flag, and hoisted in 
by a rope from the yard-arm. Seated in the stern of 
the boat we find ourselves in charge of a demon-like 
set of beings, who dip thelr oars to a monotonous and 
unmelodious chant of “la illa Allah!” or “O God, O 
God!" varied by demands for bucksheesh or a pres- 
ent, which means either a ducking or money, 

As we near the shore and get to the breakers, the 
steersman stops the boat till one long wave rolls by, 
and then, with an unearthly shout, he calle to bis 
crew, and the boat is forced through the breakers and 
safely beached. At this time you can feel nothing 
but astonishment that you have passed so safely 
through the wild waste of water which is now behind 
you, The rowers jomp out and hold a chair, In 
which you place yourself, and are carried high and 
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Sga carefully as if you were a new-born child. 
ell, as far as India life ia concerned, you area 
child, though quite unlike that which you have left 
behind. 

After realizing that we are once more on terra 

a, we find we are the centre of attraction to a 

crowd of beings who appear to us as if they had all 
been let loose from a lunatic asylum for our peculiar 
benefit. These we find out sre servants, each of 
whom has a handful of “characters,” which they ac- 
quire very often by purchase In the bazaar or market, 
where they are manufactured and sold. We, not 
knowing the country (or the ropes, as you would say 
here), each engaged one of these men, and they each 
remalned in our employment about forty-eight home 
Some got drunk, others ran away, after haying helped 
themselves to what they fancied. We found it the 
custom there never to take servanta without a per- 
sonal recommendation, which a good man can always 
get from the merchants and bankers, 

I employed one recommended to me by the com- 


manding officer of the station to which 1 veka: 
and be staid aud weut all over tha DOY a it 
as long as I was there. All yourservants sten there; 
they exuct a percentage on each purchase they make 
for you, no matter how small, and they grade the 
amount according to your rink and pay. 

If you are invited out to dinner in india, your ser- 
vant goes with you, and considers it hia duty to hare 
a lively fight to get you the best cut and the best bit 
of everything he can. When not so employed, be 
never pays the slightest attention to any one ele, but 
stands with arms folded behind your chair, and, no 
matter what goes on, looks as sober as a judge. 

Madras, thirteen degrees north of the equator and 
eighty degrees east longitude, is one of the oldest sel- 
Uements in India, and Is the capital of the presidency 
or section of India of the same name, It is a place of 
great commercial Importance, and has a) popula- 
tion of Europeansin the white town, while & very 
dense population inhabit the black town. The town 
reaches to the sea beach, along which there is a drive 
with an esplanade and band-stand ; and here the peo 
ple of Madras, white aud black, merchant and prince, 
soldiers aud civilians, ladies and gentlemen, on 
horseback and iu carriages, congregate in the cool of 
the evening to talk gossip, hear the baud play, make 
loye,—in fuct, do everything humanity deliglits in 
after being let loose from the cares of the day, The 
ladies, when not on horseback, generally sit in their 
carriages, listen to the music, or talk with the gentle- 
men, who roam aboud from carriage to carriage, The 
music lusts till darkness begins to threaten; then the 
carriages begin to move off, and all go home to dress 
and dine, some to meet again at a ball or party, one 
of which is constantly occurring. 


Early rising is practised by every one in India, in 
order that each may get the benefit of the cvol of the 
morning. It is customary to have riding parties, and 
a rendezvous is appointed the previous day. I can 
look back with the greatest pleasure to some of my 
morning rides, when men and women, in a state of 
general good feeling with each other and the world in 
general, cantered along in the cool of the tropical 
morning. 

After our ride we generally stopped at some [friend's 
house, where we partook of the chota haziri, or little 
breakfast, and the charm in this was in the uncer- 
tainty where we should doso. I always found that 
the best way, being a creature of circumstance, was 10 
accommodate myself to them, and resignedly sitdown 
under the first pair or pairs of pretty eyes, be thes 
black, blue, or gray, under which fate brought we. 

About October the English steamers used to bring 
out young ladies who came to seek their fate in 
the matrimonial market in India. They all came out 
with a full determination to get married; and in al- 
most every case in my limited experience they carried 
out thelr intentions. 

You can well imagine the junction of May and De- 
cember was frequent. 

The ladies under whose care the débutantes came 
out are said to have given the following advice: 
„Always try and catch e civilian, for they are always 
worth £300 a year, dead or alive; next to them am 
army officer, of not less rank than a major; aud hare 
nothing to do with the officers of tha Queen's regi- 
ments, for they have got no Fund—no pension, in 
fact, of any account.” 

Every one separates after the little breakfast is 
over, and rides home to dress, and get teaa for tbe 
real breakfast which precedes the business of theday- 
Between the hours of eleven and two, the ladies re- 
ceive callers at their houses, and no one la expected 
to call after, unless specially invited to lunch, which 
is but another name for a very substantial midday 
meal, and is called ‘tiffeir.”” 

Croquet parties were frequent, and were largely 
atronized, particularly by ladies who had a pretty 
oot and ankle. 1 noticed they were always enthu- 

siasts in the game. 

While the Europeans gaye balls, and danced them- 
selves (to the astonishment of the natives, who could 
not understand why a person should dance, If he 
could get some one else to do it for him), the natives, 
on the other band, used to give entertainments where 
nautch or dancing girle were the feature, and where 
the Eu n sahib, or gentleman, would, If he hap- 
pened to be invited, be provided with as good cham- 
pagne, brandy, aoda, etc., as he could get amongst his 
own people, 

With this introduction of Indian life, we must say 
farewell to it, and proceed on our pany to the 
‘land of the white elephant.“ A white elephant is s 
freak of Nature. There are, I believe, three known to 
exist at the present time, one belonging to the King 
of Burmah, another to the King of Slam, and the 
third to the Llama of Thibet. 

Leaving India, we have to cross the Bay of Bengal. 
On this voyage I experienced the grandest and most 
furious of the many storms at sea through which, 
In ay varied wanderings, I have passed. The wind 
shrieked through the rigging, and the sea was lashed 
to perfect fury, The captain told me that he con- 
sidered the storm to be travelling at the rate of at 
lenst one hundred miles an bour. These storms are 
so well known now amongst mariners that itis com- 
paratively easy to avoid the worst of them by steering 
away from the nucleus, 

In case of a ateamer, of course, this is easy; a sail- 
ing vessel, however, has more trouble to get away: 
These storms have a circular motion of their own, x3 
well. as an onward motion; and the ring of wind is 
extensive, varying from one hundred miles to greater 
distances in breadth. The centre is said to be calm 
as far as the wind lẹ concerned, but with the same 
furioue sea running, 

During the storm a man fell overboard, and noth- 
ing could be done for him. Nothing ever so forcibly 
reminded me of Victor Hugo's work, Les Misérables, 
as this scene, The chapter headed A Man Over 


” gives a most hic description; so much so 
Wet ifon I read ith harrowing scene is vividly 
in my mind. 

i aco of ihe Irrawaddy River is, when you see 
it first, not much dissimilar to that of the Mississippi, 
The Irrawaddy rises in the mountains in the north of 
and is the great highway through a consider- 

able portion of this country; for so luxuriant is the 
on, and so thinly populated the country, that 

s, except near towns, are not kept open. 

‘At about thirty miles from the mouth is the city-of 
Rangoon, à place of considerable commercial impor- 
tance, ing an immense timber trade from the 

rovinces, 
* the British took possession of Burmah in 
1952, it was nothing but a collection of bamboo huts, 
h with the leaf of the water-palm; and these 
were frequently burned down, new houses similarly 
constructed replacing them in time to share the same 


it der the native Burman kings the Burman dared 
not display any wealth, if he had the slightest regard 
for his life: for his king had none. As soon, how- 
ever, as they found that the display of wealth did not 
render them liable to such consequences under the 
English rule, they soon acess to use their wealth in 
erecting better houses and in personal adornment. 
The Burmese ladies wear valuable jewelry. and a 
great quantity of it, Rangoon at present is a city of 
palaces, possessing as fine buildings as most of the 
other European Indian cities. 

In prison here was the King of India, who was sent 

to this place soon after the mutiny of the Sepoys, I 
went to see him, and found him in a room where. 
during his power, he would not have quartered the 
meanest of his subjects. Picture to yourself a 
wretched, decrepit, and imbecile old man, and you 
have before you the representative of the Great Mo- 
guls, the occupants of the throne of Delhi. He was 
sitting on a bedstead, and was being fed by an attend- 
ant, and altogether showed monarcliy in a sad state of 
burlesque, Poor old man! I don’t believe that he 
was much, if at all, to blame for the murders of our 
women and children; but, decrepit as he was, he was 
a power in India, and was sent to Burmah, where he 
was amongst a different race of natives who had no 
sympathy with him, While in India, he was so 
hedged round with dignity that the English Captain 
of the Guard had to approach him with shoes off; 
and the Viceroy of India visited him as an independent 
sovereign,—a claim to which dignity he had never re- 
linquished. But now what was left of all this but a 
miserable existence in a miserable shed,—a prisoner 
without power? He died a few years ago. 

At Rangoon is one of the most celebrated shrines of 
the Buddhist religion, and a numerous body of priests 
inhabit the place. Here, too, is one of their most cele- 
brated as, named shony, or golden. Conceive a 
vast cone, the base containing 640,000 square feet of 
concentric polygonal courses of brick-work, taperin 
away to a point to the height of 383 feet, and covere 
with gold leaf from base to summit, and you have 
this immense structure before you. Standing on an 
tlevation of two hundred feet above the river, it is seen 
tor miles, towering above the surrounding jungle, and 
glistening in the sun. 

This is said to be the place where Gaudama landed 
some three thousand years ago, when Nebuchadnez- 
zar was indalging himself in the prairies of Syria, and 
Daniel was in Babylon. 

This pagoda stands upon two terraces, one above 
the other, 800 feet long and 680 broad, each side fac- 
ing one of the four cardinal points. The area it 
stands on is almost an acre and a half, and there are 
-at least twenty-four acres of gold leaf pasted outside 
the structure, The terraces are approached, on each 
of the four sides, by Jong staircases guarded by two 
‘enormous sphinx-like figures, which, on examining, 
we find are built of brick, and then covered and 
moulded with cement. The bottoms of beer-bottles 
were made use of for the eyes. i 

The summit of the pagoda is surmounted by the 
sacred tee, or umbrella, which consists of a series of 
concentric rings of iron. decreasing in diameter as 
they approach the top. Little bells with heart-shaped 
pieces of iron attached to their tongues are hung 
wund these circles; and the slightest breath which 
mfes the air gives music to the bells, and shows the 
industry of the Burmese in the science of hell-mak- 
ing. The Burmese are celebrated for the excellence 
of their belis, and the full tone which almost all pos- 
tess from the smallest to the largest. Some of these 
are large enough to accommodate a moderate sized 
dinner-party, aud range from that to the size of a 
hand-bell. 

In this shrine there are deposited a number of 
telics of Buddha, one of which is a hair from his 
beard, and another Is a water-dipper, etc.; therefore 
itis most sacred. Worshippers must think it so, for 
they come from the confines of Thibet and China to 
pay their devotions, and the amount of the offerings 

uring a year must be enormous. 

In all the pagodas there is a large amount of treas- 
ure in gold, silver, and precious stones. This I know 
mes case from personal observation, for I saw 
the remains of an old pagoda removed, in consequence 

commanding one of our forts, and in it were found 
numerous gold, silver, and bronze images, together 
1 Precious stones of every description. I myself 
— a handful of small rubies which I collected from 
pA rubbish, which individually were too small to be 

any intrinsic value: but besides these were valua- 

8 which government took possession of, 
of hat this pagoda Is to the Buddhist the Holy City 
fal Benares ix to the Hindu, Ceraba at Mecca to the 
ee Mussulman, or the tomb of Christ to the 
ch stian pilgrim. The form of the pagoda, in its 
* of design and majesty of structure, seems 

exponent of the majesty of the Deity. Its at- 
ve form, tapering towards the sky, leads one to 


look there, 


and the effect is different from that pro- | 
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We passed up a portion of the Sitang River where 


duced by the temples of India proper, on whose walls | the grass was on fire on both sides; the heat was so 


sculptures of the most intense obscenity are delicately 
traced by the artistin stone, The terrace of the pa- 
goda was a favorite spot for every one, and I cannot 
wonder at it, Round it were numbers of grotesque 
Statues, which soon tired one; but the beautiful land- 
Scape which was presented to our view from this 


„height was one that to look at once was to wish to 


behold forever. 

From the east round to the west was a range of 
Mountains, which disappeared in the distance, and 
looked like the walls of an immense amphitheatre. 
The floor of this was an immense plain which looked 
like a piece of the most lovely green embroidery, with 
the rivers as silver thread erossing it. As I stood on 
the terrace of the pagoda, the golden light of the sun, 
sinking as it were sadly into the west, threw a mel- 
low light on the beautiful landscape before me, grad- 
ually becoming dimmer and dimmer, until it seemed 
like the mejting away of a beautiful dream. The 
great pagoda lost its lustre, and its majestic form 
seemed to change into an immense dark tower point- 
ing towards heaven. Its black massiveness remained 
until its golden casing was awakened once more toa 
glorious brilliancy, reflected from the moon, which 
Kenin lighted up the landscape, The whole seemed 
like a beautiful transformation scene, Indeed, it was 
one in which Nature pulled the ropes and gave motion 
to the machinery, 

The Buddhist religion is one of the most liberal 
and tolerant in the world. Its general tenets are that 
it is the duty of man to do good to man, and to look 
gi respect on all other religions which inculeate 

8. 

The sights of Rangoon being well nigh exhausted, 
the next thing to be done was to get ready to go up 
country. ur travelling was to be almost altogether 
on the rivers, and our means of locomotion a canoe 
about forty feet long, lewn out of u solid log of teak. 
One end of the boat was thatched, and in this honse 
we could sleep all night free from dew, while during 
the day we were well protected from the sun, As 
long as we were within reach of the tide, there was 
no exertion in propelling the beat up the river, but 
after that bamboo poles came into requisition. When 
the tide had carried us up as far as it could, having 
begun to ebb, we came to anchor. During the night 
the tide flowed. I had dropped into a deep sleep, 
when the boats, of which I had about one hundred 
and fifty with me, came all crushing and tearing 
against mine, It was piteh-dark; and, what with the 
yelling of the boatmen, and the crashing and tearing 
of the boats, it was some time before I could realize 
exactly what was going on around me. However, 
collecting my scattered thoughts, and realizing where 
I was, I found that my boat came safely through the 
ordeal; and eventually we disembarked at Pegu to 
march across a plain of about thirty miles in breadth, 


to get to the River Sitang, on which we were to con- | 


tinue our jonrney. Here we found the remains of an 
old city. with a pagoda rivalling that of Rangoon in 
height, and evidently, from the masses of gold leaf 
sticking to it, at one time in riches, The Burmans 
are adepts in brick-making; and as engineers they are 
by no means to be despised, Their mode of repairing 
their pagodas is exceedingly ingenious, for they form 
a net-work of bamboo round the structure, and are 
thus enabled to reach any portion of it in perfect safe- 
ty. Bamboo is extensively used in their house-build- 
ing, and is very often the cause of fires. It gets dry 
and cracks, and the coating of silica acts as a flintand 
steel, emitting a spark which fires the inflammable 
thatch, Nothing puts out the fire until it dies out. 
I saw a bazuar or market of closely packed houses 
such as these burned, and it did not take long, not- 
withstanding there were several acres of them, The 
houses of the priests and princes and better class of 
Burmans are well put together, being generally con- 
structed of teak, a wood plentiful in Burmab, and well 
calculated to withstand the attack of insects and time, 
They are tastefully decorated with filigree-work, and 
attest the ingenuity and skill of the Burmans in the 
science of carpentry. The Burmans have brick roads 
and pathways all over the country. They are very 
old, but the bricks have been wéll made and properly 
burned, and were in most cases in a good state of 
preservation. These roads are a necessity ; for a great 
portion of the year Burmah is under water. Indeed, 
the rain-fall in Burmah approaches two hundred 
inches in the year, I have seen it rain almost con- 
tinually for seven consecutive months, while the oth- 
er five would have no rain at all. 

During the war, the stockades which the Burmans 
had were a system of fortification which nothing 
could get through except round shot, They were 
formed of upright logs of teak, and during the New 
Zealand wars the people in that country have pro- 
tected themselves in a similar way. 


The plain between the two rivers is about thirty | 


miles across by three hundred miles Jong, and is in- 
fested with wild animals of every description. On 
the sand, as we mirched along, we could see the im- 
prints of tigers’ feet, representing not one animal, 
but a number. Indeed, we could hear them growling 
in the elephant grass. We had flambeaus or torches, 
and there were altogether about two hundred men, 
with the necessary wagons for our baggage, and trans- 
port for sick and women; so that our large number 
prevented any likelihood of attack. 

The elephant grass is perfeetly unfit for food for 
any animal; in fact, itis a coarse reed, but, growing 
as it does to the height of eight feet, it forms an al- 
most impenetrable brake where snakes and wild ani- 
mals abound. It is not so impenetrable as a bamboo 
thicket; but next to that I hardly know anything 
more dificult to get through. In the months of 
March and April, when the dry weather sets in, the 
grass is often set on fire, and an ocean of flame 
sweeps across the face of the country. 


intense that it was only by keeping the thatch of our 
boats wet that we escaped being burned out. So fierce 
were the glare and heat at one time, that J seriously 
thought of ordering the boats back until the fire bad 
died out. However, the boatmen did not seem to ob- 
ject, and I was getting so tired of the worry and anx- 
jety of having so many men and women under my 
charge that 1 gladly allowed them to proceed. 

Thad about twenty soldiers’ wives with me, and a 
more troublesome and disorderly crew I never had 
the care of before, and never wish to again. They 
used to swear, drink, and fight, and I was constant! 
having to threaten them with what punishment 
could inflict. Their great bone of contention with me 
Was that they wanted a ration of spirits like the men. 
This I did not concede; but they managed to get 
enough drink to fill them, and keep them in a chronic 
state of drunkenness. On one occasion a great, 
strapping Irish woman attacked me, as I was walking 
on a sand-bank, our halting place that evening, and 
told me she intended to thrash me. She was fighting 
drink, and I temporized with her until I got near the 
guard and handed her over to their care, 

All the punishment I could inflict was to fine these 
ladies six months of their government allowance of 
thirty dollars each. 1 fined every one of them, and 
this had the effect of keeping them quieter, much to 
my satisfaction, for the remainder of the journey; for, 
T assure you, sometimes I did not know what to do 
with them. Tn fact, the management of twenty wom- 
en was a task of such magnitude that I dare not at- 
tempt it. Of course I had to pretend to be very stern 
with them; but at the end of the voyage a very penitent 
demonstration being made, and numerous tears shed, 
I made no mention of my award to the commanding 
officer of my regiment, and the fines were not en- 
forced. 

I must now return to the denizens of the elephant 
grass, 

In officerin the same regiment with myself was 
on staff-employment in the police. He was travel- 
ling on foot along a pathway through one of these 
brakes, and he came upon an unpleasant looking cus- 
tomer in the shape of an immense tiger, He was 
only armed with a stick, which he used to defend 
himself; but this did not avail him much, for the 
tiger clawed him, and got him down, and, seizing 
him in his mouth by the back of the neck, proceeded 
to haul bim into the jungle and feed on him comfort- 
ably and quietly, when his men and servants came up 
and managed to frighten the tiger off. The brute 
wounded him badly, but he was, he informed me, at 
no time unconscious, and felt very much as a rat 
must feel in a cat's mouth. No vital part was in- 
jured; but he had a crooked neck, and, up to the 
time I saw him last, his stiff neck attested the narrow 
escape he had had. As faras I know he is still-alive, 
and is Governor of Winchester Jail, in the south of 
England. There are numbers of people killed yearly 
by these animals, 

On arriving at the bank of the Sitang River, we 
found that it was necessary to wait until the bore or 
tidal wave shonld have passed, This wave, at peri- 
odical seasons (full moon), sweeps up this river with 
great violence, and carries destruction to any bont 
which may be on it at the time. It is called by the 
Burmese the calima yey, or “rascal water.“ It is 
caused by the peculiar shape of the river-mouth, 
which is that of a bell; and, the spring tides being 
very high, the sudden contraction of the water piles 
itinto a high and formidable wave, whose advance is 
heralded by a noise like approaching thunder, It 
reaches the height of ten or twelve feet. 

Dr. Whitaker, the assistant-surgeon of my regi- 
ment, got into one of these waves with his boat, and 
his steersman fell overboard and was drowned, while 
the doctor and his boat flew up the river at a furious 
rate; but, fortunately for him, it did not come to 
grief, —althongh it used to be said he became bald 
from the effects of the terror he underwent. This 
was a libel; but the doctor certainly had little hair on 
his hend. and we wanted to account in this manner, 
much to his disgust. for the want of it. The doctor 
is a cousin of the Whitakers, the pork-men in this 
city. 

The same style of canoe was used by us in this 
river for about two hundred and fifty miles, and we 
moved by poling. Along the banks lay the alligator; 
and in the trees the monkeys were numerous, and sat 
eyeing us like so many Darwinian cousins. 

One mode of catching a monkey is this: a Bur- 
man takes a cocoanut shell, and makes a hole at one 
end sufficient for a monkey to put his hand in; he at- 
taches the other. by a rope passed through small 
hole, to a tree or post, In this shell he places a quan- 
tity of rice, and the monkey, in attempting to get at 
it, clenches his fist and thus cannot get away. 

All along the banks of the river we find villages, 
into one of which some of my men went and stole 
some fowls. Presently an old woman came down 
weeping. She was like one of the old witches in 
Macbeth, Not knowing what bad happened, I was 
at a loss as to her gestures; but my eervant, who 
knew the language, told me what she complained of. 
I knew it was useless to make any investigation. and 
presented her with a small amount of money, which 
seemed to please herso much that she brought me 
down a beautiful cat. I was told by my Hindu ser- 
vant not to accept the cat, as I should be bewitched. 
However, I kept the eat, and he stayed with me until 
he was unfortunately killed. 

The species of cats in Burmah are most peculiar, 
particularly in their caudal development, Their tails 
present the most fantastic forms of knots that it is 
possible to conceive. 

We used to halt at sundown opposite a sand-bank, 
which soon became as lively as if a fair was being 
held on it, The men and women got their rations 
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from the commissariat, and the various preparations 
for next day's journey had to be made. 

This done, and darkness beginning to come on, the 
scene on the sand-bank was somewhat picturesque. 
Onr servants got our tables out of the boata, and 
spread them with our cloths and crockery, and lighted 

m with lamp candlesticks, preparatory to giving us 
dinner. The scene on the bank isa lively ons. ere 
are our tables, brilliant with light, and laden, if not 
‘with luxuries, at any rate with good substantial fare, 
flanked by bottles of Bass'a pale ale, Further sie 
the bank the Burmese have lighted fires round whi 
they are collected, gesticulating, laughing, and smok- 
ing; no doubt canvassing the ayents of the day, and 
the peculiarities of the live cargo of their ts. 
Scattered here and there ara the soldiers, their white 
uniforms — — 5 as they pas any of the 
lights or fires. a have taken our places at the table, 
and our dusky attendants, turbanned and clothed in 
white, are wandering about ailent and mysterious, 
like so many spectres, but much more usefully em- 
ployed In attending to our creature comfort. Our 
dinner is soon discussed, and wo then set to to 
smoke and while away the time, thinking possibly of 
! some one whom we have left far away across the sea, 

The fires gradually die out, and we begin to nod,— 
then with a start wake up and find the bank deserted. 
We too retire to our boats where our tables, etc., are 
taken, and the sand-bank soon returns to its pristine 
stillness. So wa do night after night, until we arrive 
at our destination. Just as day breaks, our boats 
again move off. 

The sand-banks on the Sitang and the Irrawaddy 
are as changeable as those of the Mississippi, In the 
former rivers, during the dry season, the banks are 
uncovered, but on the advance of the wet season the 
flow of the water scoops them out, and where they 
once were is then the deepest part of thechannel. So 
the rivera move year after year. 

[ro BE CONOLUDED,] 
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SPEECH OF MAR. R, H. BANNEY 


BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE con- 
MITTEE ON “JUST AND EQUAL TAXATION,” AT 
THE BTATE HOUSE, MARCH 26, 1874. 


The petitionera have coma before you asking the 
repeal of the laws exempting religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions from taxation, believing 
that the people, the Legislature, and you, their com- 
mittee, desire that there shall be, as far as practica- 
ble, just sud equal taxation. 

he remonstrants to this petition have 12 
before you, among other things urging that our 

rayer should not be granted on such grounds; that 
Fasie and equality are impossible; that ‘equality 
is the dream of the soclalist,“ and can never be real- 
ized. They would have you believe that all legisla- 
tion on such grounds should be abandoned, 

I will not attempt to argue the point whether abao- 
slute justice and equality are attainable or not; but 
even if they are not, that such Ideas are to be aban- 
doned I utterly deny. 

If I understand the spirit of onr government, it is 
to lay down broad principles founded on justice and 
equity; and It is the duty of ita legislators to conform 
to such principles as fully as lles in thelr power, 

All that your petitioners ask, ali that they desire, 
is that, if it be more in sceordance with justice and 
equality to do so, these laws be repealed; otherwise 
not; and that you will not consider the fact of the 
existence of Inequalities in other matters to be a jus- 
tification for the refusal of . in this, 

One of the remonstrants (the last but one, I think,) 
spoke long and eloquently of the abuses that exist, 
whereby a man can, by acquiring a residence out of 
town, and in other ways, evade the payment of his 
just share of taxation for the protection of his prop- 
erty; and he objected to our petition, not because our 
claim is unjust, not because we have no cause for 
complaint, but because we ought to wait until these 
other inequalities are ad usted, 

We trust that you will not delay justice on any 
such ground as this. That one Injustice should be 
continued because another ha» not been removed, is 
an argument which we do not believe you will accept. 

The question of these exemptions is before you, 
Are our claims well founded? If they are, you will 
make your report in favor of repeal; and if at any 
time there be any practical measure brought before 
you, whereby the evils of which the gentlemen spoke 
can be obviated, we trust you will do your duty in that 
matter also. 

One of the principal points made by the remon- 
strants, especially by the gentleman from South Bos- 
ton, was that unproductive property is untaxable; 
that only such property as gives pecuniary returns in 
the shape of profits should be made to pay taxes; 
and that, as these institutions, espectally churches, 
are not a source of revenue to thelr owners, they 
should be exempt from taxation. "If you tax the 
farm," exclaimed this gentleman, “which furnishes 
no profit, the taxes will eventually eat up the farm g- 

ow if it were a recognized principle of taxation 
that taxes should be assessed on revenue only, there 
might be force to this plea as applied to churches; 
but as property is universally taxed as such, whether 

rofit to its owners or a loss to them, it strikes me 

as evidence of the weakness of the case of the re- 

monstrants that they are thus obliged to strike at the 
basis of our entire system of taxation, 

t us suppose two such unproductive farms as 
were refe to, side by side. Then let us suppose 
that, for the reason of Its unprodactiveness, the Eag: 
islature exempts one of them from taxation. Is it 
not evident that, If unjust before, it is doubly so 
now, since the burden of one le placed on the other, 


which la as fully entitled to exemption as the first? 
But, sapposinig that a neighboring church is N 
and that the two farms remain taxed, is not che in- 
ce ns palpable? 

ee this is Ona the remonstrants have asked, un- 
less they desire that our whole system of taxation of 
property as such should be abolished, and that as- 
seasments should be made only on revenue. So long 
as the present system la to remain, we protest against 
the exemption of any property merely because of its 
unproductiveness. 

o have repeatedly heard it urged at these hear- 
Ings, as a reason for existing exemptions, that these 
charitable and other institutions do the State's 
work; that, were it not for them, the State would 
have the same work to do, and bear the entire ex- 
pense alone, Throughout this Commonwealth there 
are thousands of le who from age or infirmity 
are dependents, and who, were it not for the charity 
and benevolence of individuals, would be throwo 
upon the public for support. If they were to be all 
thrown upon the State, an enormous expense would 
be entailed; but has any one proposed that these be- 
nevolent individuala should have their property ex- 
empt for doing the State’s work? I think not. 
Then why have the Jogitimate taxes of the man who 
supports his crippled brother Increased, by exempting 
the institution which supports hie neighbor's moth- 
‘er? Those who support their dependent relatives or 
friends provide for them in their own way: and if the 
result on the part of individuals is that they bear the 
entire expense alone, so it ought to be with corpora- 
tions which provide for the dependent members of 
their own sect in their own way. 

The charitable institutions which have been brought 
to your notice, in order to show the expenditure 
which the State avoida by thelr exiatence, are mostly 
founded by the friends of the inmates, to secure to 
them Roman Catholic instruction or some other ad- 
vantage which the State does not give. No doubt, 
there are special cases where charitable and educa- 
tional institutions should receive State aid; but this 
should be done by direct appropriation, after a full 
hearing of the reasons for granting it. In no case, 
however, should sectarian institutlons be sided; and 
Individual claims should be considered as valid as 
those of corporations, It waa one of the remon- 
strants, as you doubtless remember, who admitted 
that educational and eharitable institutions partially 
— to other purposes had no just claim to exemp- 


on. 

I would now call your attention to the special con- 
sideration of church property. 

The relation which churches bear to the State is 
unlike that borne by these other institutions. We 
have schools, charities, etc., supported at the public 
expense; and, when this is done in s proper and 
equitable manner, it is conceded that some may re- 
celve State ald which are not entirely ander the con- 
trol of the State. If, however, it were a cardinal 
principle of our government that no State support 
should be given to charities and schools,—if it were 
Bniversally believed to be both just and proper that 
there should be none,—and if you as a committee de- 
sired to be true to that principle,—I think that you 
would not long hesitate to decide that exemption from 
taralion ought not to be granted to such institutions, 


It is in this manner that religious institutions dif- 
fer from all others. Our government stands commit- 
ted against-the union of Church and State. The 
United States Constitution expressly forbids It. 
Ohurch support, which years ago was drawn from 
the People y direct taxation, was long since abol- 
ished, and the principle that religious institutions 
should be supported by voluntary contribution alone 
was almost universally accepted, in theory if not in 
practice, as one of the fundamental principles of the 
republic. The voluntary supporters of churches were 
as ready to admit the principle as those who paid 
nothing towards their support, And why? Because 
the founders of our governinent recognized the fact 
that it is the duly of anciety to respect the rights of the 
individual conscience! Religious inatitations relate 
to matters of conscience almost entirely, and for this 
reason were made the exception. The man who 
pays freely and cheerfally for the support of his own 
faith cannot, without violation of his own consclence, 
pay even asmall sum forthe support of those doc- 
trines which he considers erroneous and dangerous in 
thelr effects. So sacred were the rights of the Indi- 
vidual conscience held to be by the founders of our 
government, that it was taught that, even if all but a 
very smal! minority believed religious institutions to 
be of benefit to the whole community, this fact 
would not justify the compulsory support of them by 
the public, 

“Religious toleration and equal rights to al” has 
been the standing invitation to foreigners to come to 
our shores. In response to this invitation, Catholic 
Ireland, which has been compelled to support the 
Church of England becatise the governing powers 
considered it “for the best good of all, has sent 
thousands of her sons; and we all agree, notwith- 
standing the fact that many of ua do belleve the 
Church of England to he of benefit to that country, 
that it is an outrage of the rights of the individual for 
Great Britain to compel her Catholic and other dis- 
senting subjects to support the Church, 4 

Although theoretically, however, we have aban- 
doned public support of the Church, Practically it is 
continued in this State to the amount of over half a 
million dollars annually by church exemption. All 

roperty is taxed for the protection the State gives it. 

he full amount of the tax is the State's Property, 
whether it be collected or uncollected. The exemp- 
tion of any property is an appropriation of money due 
the State, The exemption of church property from 
taxation is an appropriation for church support, as 
much as though the tax were collected, and paid over 


to them, In this way is the principle of 
support of the Church violated, >O ot 8° publie 

Vet for desiring to sustain this Principle of relig- 
ious liberty, we have had our motives im hed — 
our efforts characterized as an “assault on religion,” 
If loyalty to the principle that “no one shall be com. 
pelled to support a re igious society of which he is 
not a member“ la'assaulting religion, we ara guilty of 
the charge; otherwise not. It is this Principle for 
which we most earnestly contend. It is not the 
amount of the tax we complain of; for whether it be 
$542,000 annually, or only $5.42, so long as the State 
appropriates any of its funds for church support, 
your petitioners will continue to protest, 

That exemption is virtual appropriation scema to 
be as apparent to the remonstrants ss to ourselyes: 
hence their strong desire and endeavor to make it ap. 
pear that unprofitable property is not taxable. The 
committee will recollect, I think, that one of the re 
monstrants distinctly stated that he should be op- 
posed to gig subsidies to the churches, since 
that would be giving them State aupport; but he in- 
sisted that exemption was not appropriation, and 
justified exemption of the churches only on the 
ground that they, being unproductive property, were 
not property at all in s taxable sense. 

I refer to this to call your attention to the fact that 
the remonstrants also admit the principle that the 
State should not support churches, That exemption 
ts, In reality, rendering public support, I think has 
been * shown. 

But, forthe sake of the argument, we are willing 
to waive the question of the right of the State to aup 
port churches for the present, and admit that the 
churches stand on the same basis as educational, 
charitable, and agricultural institutions. What are 
the reasons given for appropriating to them the 
amount of their taxes? Mainly these: that “the 
churches are the conservators of public morals;" that 
they do the community good,“ and that, were it not 
for them, there would be more criminals to be cared 
for by the State, ete. Such general statements as 
these, in various different forms but substantially 
the same In import, are all that I have heard offered 
to justify the annual expenditure of one-half million 
dollars and upwards in this State towards the sup- 
port of churches, 

If the public moral welfare be the object for this 
large expenditure, then of course the amount should 
be apportioned among the churches according to the 
amount of good each does. As it stands now, thle is 
determined by the value of the building in which the 
moral instruction is given! To ilinstrate:— 

1. At the average rate of taxation last year In this 
State, $14.49 per $1,000 (in Boston it was much 
larger), the great 33,000,000 cathedral on Wastiington 
Street |s to receive $43,470 for the good it does. 

2. The State la to pay the Baptist society of Tre- 
mont Temple 88,004 for the it does. 

8. The Universalist church on Columbus Avenue, 
worth at least $200,000, improves public morals to 
the amount of 82, 808. $ 

4. An ordinary $5,000 church the State considers » 
public benefactor to the amount of $72.45 Taanil 

5. The little, unsteepled, unpainted, country church, 
worth perhaps $1,000, and holding as a rule more wor- 
shippers than the magnificent city structure, does 
moral service to the amount of 814. 0 annually, 

6. The society which is too poor to own a building, 
and is obliged to hire a hall for the purpose, is con- 
sidered as worse than useless, and not only receives 
notbing for the good it does, but the hall which it 
uses is taxed in the shape of extra rent. Not only 
must it pay for its legitimate share of public expense, 
but also for the support of the wealthier societies 
which have buildings of their own, and which for 

reason alone are considered by the law to have à 
greater moral Influence. 

7. The d spire of the Washington Street catlie- 
dral, which will entail one-third of the cost of the 
building, ia by this law considered to be a ‘‘public 
conservator of morals" as serviceable to the State ss 
two thousand churches worth $5,000 each, and receives 
public support accordingly. 

8. A society owns a lot and building, worth say 
$10,000, and is this year pald for its moral influence 
8144.90. After awhile a railroad company or aome 
other party desires the lot, and at an enormous price 
the society sells it, Next year, with the proceeds of 
this so-called “unproductive property,“ an edifice is 
reared on Back Bay at a cost of $100,000; and the 
State considers its “sphere of moral influence” sò in- 
79445 that it henceforth allows it an annuity of 

Now how Is all this money practically paid? The 
answer is patent to all. By the extra assessment o 
all other Property lu the State. The property of the 
man who belongs to the $5,000 society, or the all so- 
ciety, or neither, pays as much towards It as the 
property of the man whose interests lie in the most 

orgeous church in the land, And the sect which 
7 the most church property gets the largest share 
of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this may be a very satisfac- 
tory condition of things for those who wish you to 
discard justice and equality as impracticable, espè- 
clally If they belong to some of the more wealthy cor- 
porations to which I have referred. But I believe 
that good sense will tell you that the money value of 
a building la no criterion of the amount of moral in- 
fluence proceeding from it; and that system estab- 
lishing such a criterion should be abolished. s 

That there is great personal interest in having 
these exemptions continued, on the part of these more 
wealthy corporations, you can see as well as I; and, 
if the remonstrants had any valid reasons to give why 
these exemptions should be continued, I think they 
would have given them, For my part, Mr. Chair- 
man, I see ten times as good a reason for exempting 
the property of, or even paying the salary of, the 


~ 


ho teaches good morals, as I do for ex- 
empeng church buildiugs; and if the State really in- 


rd from fta treasu good moral influ- 
ord Soe pend clergymen should ave their share, 


laymen theirs, 

* rep ser apo the least, to appropriate public 
funds for the express purpose of supporting good 
moral influences; but I think you will agree with me 
that the present system of exemption is certainly not 
a just sod equitable method of doing it. So far as it 
discriminates st all, it is in favor of the rich as against 
the corporations,—in favor of corporations as 
against individuals,—and with no pro r discrimina- 
` tion as to the amount of good done. Even were this 
not the ease, It Is a violation af the rights of con- 
science, in that it is supporting churches with public 
funds, In short, pince all property, whether profita- 
ble to its owners or not, ia ustly held taxable for the 
rotection the government gives, It would seem to be 
Freumbent u this committee to report in favor of 
the repeal of these exemption laws, as an infringe- 
ment of the principles of “just and equal taxation.” 


KORSNER’S “NATUR-ETHIK,.”* 


PY PRESIDENT PORTER, OF YALE COLLEGE. 
As we open this elaborate work, our attention is 
attracted to the fact that the preface ia dated at New 
York, May, 1873. We next observe that the book 
was printed in Leipsic, The title-page had already 
informed us that it was 5 —— at Hamburg. This 
jy but one of the many indications that the ends of 
the world are not far from one another, and that a 
free and rapid interchange of thought and opinion 
must attend the mingling of nationalities in this 
country. Eren our booka begin to be written in 
America and printed in Europe. 
This la the bulkiest and the most elaborate treatise 
ethics which was ever written In America. The 
‘tide Natur-Ethik but partially indicates the stand- 
nt of the writer, the character of his treatise, 
“Natur-Ethik” may mean ethical sclence as discov- 
arad by the light of Nature. It need not necessarily 
imply W to, but simply exclusiveness from, 
what ls often known as theological or Christian eth- 
ier—Le., ethics as enlarged and modified by revealed 
ot Christian truth. In the present instance, howev- 
ar, it signifies ethics as independent of, and antago- 
aistlc to, all religious belief whatever. It emphasizes 
the leading characteristic of a system which is hostile 
to every form of religious sentiment and religious 
motives. ‘The ethics of Nature taught In this volume, 
‘moreover, are not only positively atheistic, but pas- 
slonately anti-religious, In every other particular it 
is written in a truly scientific spirit. The reading of 
the author bas been very comprehensive. His knowl- 
edge of ethical systems seems to be exact and dispas- 
aionate. His ideal of human excellence is elevated. 
His conception of human virtue provides for benevo-~ 
lence, self-sacrifice, self-control, purity, modesty, and 
honor. His teachings are not limited to the external 
actions, but extend to the springs of action, purifyin, 
and elevating them almost after the requirements o 
the Christian ideal. And yet he confines himself 
atrietly to the limits of pure Nature, finding no God 
beyond the bountls of the finite universe of matter 
peo re no assured immortality beyond the ascer- 
tuned termination of human existence, and po re- 
sponsible will beneath the play of the conflicting im- 
pulses and desires that emerge in the human con- 
sclousness, \ 

It would not be unprofitable to show, under vari- 
ous polnts of contrast, that the athelatic naturaliem 

t by this writer is greatly superior to the similar 
tyotem which Is held by Stuart Mill and the writers 
tor the Fortnightly R „Both systems fe in 
being purely Nature systems. Both find no place for 

„or a Nr will, or holiness, or sin, or mor- 
al msibility, or an immortal destiny. But the 
English systems are in apirit materialistic, mechani- 
tal, and empirical—limiting themselves in the main 
to the lessons of experience, and the probabilities 
which these lessons sanction. 

The system of this writer is organic and spiritual, 
finding gradation and purposes and relative inde- 
pendence in the great organism of matter and spirit 
which makes upthe universe. But with these im- 

tant differences culture ia the watchword of both, 

ving in the one a far wider and higher significance 
than in the other, yet finding no place in either for 
God, for moral responsibility, or the Immortal life. 
Both would benefit and adorn society aud provide for 
the indefinite improvement and perfectibillty of man, 
by elevating and purifying the aprings of action with- 
in and the external conditions of comfort and cult- 
ure. But beyond culture as thus limited by psycho- 
logical and social ecience nelther would go; for there 
are no resources for either in the responsible soul, 
the immortal life, and the living God. 

To many, if not the most, of those who have been 
truned to Christian conceptions and associations, it 
— seem Impossible that a system of atheistic sec- 
parini could be an: else than repulsive from 
ts very hideousness, and dry from the barrenness and 
Poverty of Its motives and promises. Such persona 
2 little aware how fascinating it can become to 

e Imagination, how elevating to the feelings, and 

W proudly unselfish is its disdain of the inspiration 
= reward which comes from God and Immortality; 
re 10 consequently, are unable to appreciate how great 

te power over men of refined susceptibilities, of 
oe culture, and enlarged philanthropy. 
th ê perusal of these volumes, and the discovery of 
— elevation of many of its moral axioms, and the 
— common sense of its minor ethics, as well as 


*Natur-2¢hik, Yon Hermann Jos. Al, Koerner. 2 Binde- 
Ae i Otto Meissner; New York: B. Westermann & 
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its uncompromising conservatism In respect to mar- 
riage, social order, the rights of Stoperi. the duty of 
labor, the obligations of temperance, purity, frugali- 
ty, and thrift, might well lead to some useful im- 
3 la respect to the attractiveness and plausi- 

ility with which the anti-Clirist of to-day sets forth 
lis claims, in antagonism to the Christ of the New 
Testament. One feature alone betrays the malig- 
nant devil that lurks beneath these robes of 5 
and that i the Seon Ete and bitter scorn with 
which theology and religion, in all their forms, are 
persistently spoken of, and the one-sided nnfairnesa 
with which the origin and power of religious beliefs 
and influences la explained. 

The ethical system of the author may be more sat- 
isfactorily understood by stating a few of his leading 
positions. The human species ia the highest among 
all organized beings of Nature. Thie elevated posi- 
tion gives to mau his human dignity, which depends 
preéminently upon bis being conscious of himself 
and his operations of perceiving, feeling, thinking, 
and judging. The estimate of this rank and dignity 
belongs to the race and to each individual. Among 
all the manifestations that are appropriate to man, the 
moral are the most characteristic of man as a person, 
supposing, as they do, the joint and harmonious 
action of all his ere, Hence the highest degree 
of development which is possible to him is the moral, 
Hence we derive the fundamental principle. Man 
should strive to realize the highest well-being of him- 
self and others for the present, and the highest possi- 
ble perfectidn of both for the future. 

an Ís also impelled toward the well-being and per- 
fection of himself and of others by an original Im- 
ulse of his nature, because be lives in an organic re- 
ation to others than himself—both thinga and per- 
sons, As he risesin his Intellect from the concrete 
to the abstract, these impulses fix on the ideal well- 
belng of himself and othera, As we make the feel- 
ings of others ob of apprehension, our well-will- 
ing for their welfare becomes sympathy with their 
feelings. Moral love is an intelligent Impulse toward 
the highest moral being and perfection of others. It 
necessarily impels to well-doing. The conditiona of 
well-doing are knowledge for direction—righteousness 
or jastice—te., the recognition of the equality of 
others as the objects of our wishing and doing well to 
them, incidental to which is a regard to thelr personal 
freedom. 

Freedom, as the condition of moral activity and re- 
sponsibility, is opposed to necessity. Necessity is the 
dependence universal to every existing thing, or the 
forces and laws of the universe without, Freedom fa 
the 2 —.— of each individual to mould and subject 
these forces and laws to the production and develop- 
ment of its separate life. The two terms are relative. 
There is no absolute necessity or freedom, in fact. 
What we call necessity is limited by the forces that lie 
undeveloped In the nature of the individual, What 
we call freedom is limited by the external conditions 
of its development. Freedom of will, or inner free- 
dom, is a pure fiction, No higher freedom is con- 
celvable than to act and grow according to inner 
forces and laws. 

Responsibility springs out of man’s capacity for In- 
telligence in his acts and wishes and inner disposi- 
tions, as well as for external acts. Man can be im- 
pelled to ideal objects, and can estimate the or 
evil tandency of depositions; and, therefore, he can 
accept or reject his own inner states, can cultivate 
what he approves and represe what he rejects. In 
other words, man fs intelligent and social and self- 
conscious, capable of development and culture; and 
these endowments, and the impulses connected with 
them, determine his capacity for moral experiences 
and obligations. 

The defects of this system are obvious enough to 
any one who has accepted a system which provides 
for personal responsibility in the endowment of in- 
dividual freedom of will, and so makes possible the 
alternative of sin and holiness in character and in act. 

The practical treatment of the various human re- 
lutions, and the dutles which grow out of them, is open 
to little exception, except from the entire absence of 
those influences which come from a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility and the mora) government of God. 

The concluding chapter (Pp. 477-G09) treats of the 
development of morality in the past history of men 
and of ita present atatus. Tothe believer in religious 
and Christian ethics it is a fearful chapter. For 
through all its sharp criticism of the actual past and 
present and its elevated and hopeful idealism, there la 
auch an uncritical and demoniacal hatred of every 
form of religion as to show most clearly that the au- 
thor has been serioualy disturbed from the equipoise 
which the truly scientifc thinker acknowledges that 
he ought uniformly to maintain. The author is far 
enough from belng a disciple of the new materialism, 
He is nejther a pessimist nor a nihilist. Ee ls an 
idealist, to whom culture, under the conditions of the 
natural constitution and natural laws. is the substi- 
tute for conscience, immortality, and God.—ZInde- 


Dr, Dio Lewis, baving succeeded In gathering 
about him quite a crowd of sanguine people, proposes 
to storm Worcester with his new temperance plan, 
and we may hear before long of the rad of 2 
and singing bands of women before and wi un the 
bar-rooms of the “heart ot the Commonwealth.“ We 
respect the motive of the doctor and his co-laborers, 
but we cannot but think that the movement will only 
bring ridicule and failure to those who engage in It. 
The spectacle of a mob of women attacking the bar- 
rooms of a city, and singing and praying, in the hope 
of breaking up the liquor traffic, will but excite general 
merriment and rough sarcasm, Intemperance le too 
big an evil to be corrected by such a novel and pecul- 
iar exhibition ns ls proposed,—Boston Globe, 


Poetry. 
[For Tas Ioer] 


A RECOMPENSE. 
BY MES, D. H. CLARK, | 


Deeper wy grief than I can way! 
A thought is with me an the dar. 
A thought that will not go away: 


That, if my watcbful care had been 
More tender, end bad hedged him in 
The golden bars of Love between, 


The Stranger, on his silent way, 
The Stranger lu the garments gray, 
Had passed my dariing by that day, 


Had spared the little life. And yet, 
If all to future moan and fret 
The current of his days had set, 


Could Ibe thankful? Nay, not so; 
Better the tentlet green and low, 
Swoeter this truth that now I know. 


T would not give so sweet o thing, 
The shadow of my baby’s wing, 
For all the purples of a king, 


I would sot give the shining grace 
That lingered on his falr, wee face, 
For all the gifts of pride or place. 
The memory of bls Joyous weeks 
For all tha bliss a lovor seeks, 

For all the lore s scholar speaks, 


So go your way: I am content 
Remembering him—without lament 
For the brief spage that be was lent. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., March 30. 
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GLIMPSES, 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of signatures thus far received 
to the “Congressional Petition’ ia 4,560, — to the 
“Massachusetts Petition,” 8,309. 

THE Fact that Congress is in favor of inflation is 
one of the strongest arguments to be adducet to prove 
the necessity of “compulsory education.” The igno- 
rance of the people on this subject will involve every- 
body in common sufferings—a few speculators alone 
excepted. The poor will find thia out when prices 
go up again. 

SIGNATURES to the “Massachusetts Petition” have 
deen sent in as follows since last week: From L. A. 
Kingsbury, Needham, 41; from James Humphreys, 
Dedham, 5; from Tag Inpex office, 22; from C. B. 
Adams, 2; from 8. C. Oliver, Salem, 7; from Edwin 
Brown, Boston, 25; from Thomas Dowling, Malden, 
38. Total for the week—140, 

SIGNATURES to the “Congressional Petition“ have 
been recelyed since last week aa follows: From Joel 
S. Richards, Camden, Me., 108; from James Hum- 
phreys, Dedham, 5; from Mare Thrane, Kenosha, 
Wis., 16; from Tre Inpex office, 27; from Edwin 
Brown, Boston, Z4; from R. H. Moulton, Newton, 
Mass., 38, Total for the week—203, 

NEW ASSOCIATIONS of a liberal character have re- 
cently been formed lu Cairo and Morrison, IIlinols, 
and In some other places. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, It is well to state that the List of Liberal 
Leagues” is intended to include only such associa- 
tlons as are specially organized to aid In securing 
compliance with the “Demands of Liberalism.” But 
we are glad to see movements of any kind looking to- 
wards the furtherance of radical ideas. 


ABPECIAL MEETING of the Second Radical Club 
was held April 4, to consider the subject of prison re- 
form. Testimony from many parties, of a most con- 
vincing kind, was presented for consideration, show- 
ing that the State Prison at Charlestown necds a 
thorough overhauling, in order to secure the abolition 
of gross and cruel maltreatment of the prisoners. So 
far as wo could learn, the evils of the present system 
are traceable to the possession of almost despotic and 
irresponsible power by the Warden, to a wretchedly 
ineffective aystem of Prison Inspection, and to the 
absence of any proper care for discharged convicts. 
It ls greatly to be hoped that some definite reforma- 
tory measures may grow out of the present agitation 
of the subject. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Portland, Maine, sends the 
following amusing item of news, which well illus- 
trates one of the two tendencies embraced under the 
name Unitarianism: “ ‘The Holy Eucharist will be 
celebrated at the First Parish (Unitarian) Church on 
Good Friday evening, at 71-2o0'clock.’ I think some 
of the Portland Unitarians opened their eyes a little 
when Dr. Hill made this announcement from the pul- 
pit; anda goodly number were heard inquiring, as 
they passed out— What the devil is the Holy Eu- 
charist?’—some of them eyen supposing It to be an 
invitation to a game of euchre in the vestry, as it was 
on Friday evening. Something ought to be done to 
enlighten us here in matters of this kind, Who 
knows but we shall be Invited to eat ‘Easter eggs,’ 
from the communion table next? One of our dally 
Papers quietly remarks that ‘the First Pariah is being 
slowly tugged up the Hill into Orthodoxy_' ” 


THE PRAYING CRUSADE, 


Superstition is never more hurtful than when it 
makes reform ridiculous. This ie the thought im- 
pressed on our mind by the “women's temperance 
crusade” more deeply than any other, and it gives 
rise to two or three suggestions. 

That intemperance ls one of the greatest evils that 
afflict mankind, and that we so consider it, no reader 
of Tar INDEX who at all appreciates its spirit needs 
to be assured. Whatever de-rationalizes man is a 
sworn foe to all rationalism; and the truest friend of 
reason ls necessarily the best friend of genuine tem- 
perance. This is eo evident that we do not Intend to 
make any unnecessary protestations of devotion to 
the cause of hamanity as against bestiality in the 
matter of eating and drinking, Let that be taken for 
granted, 

Nevertheless we have had very little sympathy 
with the temperance revlvalism that has been eweep- 


ing over the West. It is only a new phase of the 


prohibitory movement—prohibition taking a religious 
instead of a statutory form, Much as we respect the 
motives of many prohibitioniats, thelr principle seems 
to us to begin at the wrong end of human nature. 
Enforced temperance la a very untrustworthy and slip- 
pery virtue, liable to break down when least expected. 
The praying crusade is only new form of the appll- 
cation of force, and Ja open to all the general objec 
tions against the suppressive system of dealing with 
vice plus certain other objections peculiar to Itself, 
The great popularity enjoyed for a brief season by 
Dr. Dio Lewis's movement has come from its being 
supposed to be a new and efficient form of “moral 
suasion,” whereas it is not moral suasion at all. If 
the women went to the saloon-keepers in private, and 
appealed directly to their hearts and consciences, that 
would be moral suasion; but to hold them up to pub- 
lie reprobation, to annoy, tease, or frighten them into 
submission, to browbeat them into the abandonment 
of their business as the only escape from a nuisance, 
is simply moral coercion. AJl this ls a species of ter- 
Torism that cows, if successful, and enrages, If un- 
successful; and the reaction at last developed by such 
a system, lesding to insult and even violence towards 
the women, Is but the natural consequence of a wo- 
fully mistaken method. The temperance reform can- 
not stand under such mistakes very long, but will 
ptecipitate a reactionary movement of disastrous ef- 
fect, unless wiser counsela prevail. 


Not only is this fancied application of moral sua- 
sion In fact an appeal to the old, worn-out method of 
moral coercion, but the reliance on prayer as ita 
means is a wretched and ridiculous pretence, What 
the women pray to ls not God, but the saloon-keepers ; 
what they expect to accomplish is u change In them, 
not in him. The women pray at them, not for or 
with them; the whole object of the prayer la to drive 
them, by Intimidation or shame or remorse, out of 
one business into another; and while the apostrophe 
is verbally to God, It is in reality to the liquor-dealer 
himself. If the women really relied on the influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the heart of the liquor-dealer, 
they would pray in secret, as Jesus commanded, and 
hot expose themselyes to contumely on the public 
streets, where the scribea and Pharisees alone might 
be expected to pray. It is plain that prayer is re- 
sorted to for the purpose of being heard by the saloon- 
keeper, not by God, who could hear equally well if 
the women were at home or in church; and a certain 
insincerity, or at least inconsistency, which crops out 
in this way, has been widely discerned, and has 
tended to destroy all genuine power in this union of 
ill-concealed prohibitionism with revivallstle fanati- 
cism, 

We regret, therefore, this alliance of superstition 
with honet solicitude to promote reform, which la 
sure to suffer by it. Reyerence for prayer itself, when 
thus prostituted to unseemly uses, is equally sure to 
suffer. The ephemeral success of the crusade (for 
we have the feeblest possible falth in the permanence 
of its results) will by no means atone for the injury 
thus done. When not made the vehicle of spiritual 
mendicancy, but simply of the highest and purest 
upbreathings and outbreathings of the heart of man, 
prayer still holds a revered place in the thought of 
large-minded radicalism. As petition, whether for 
“temporal” or “‘apiritnal blessings,” it is outgrown 
with the most consistent radicals; It is retreating from 
public assemblages to the solitudes of the private 
heart; but it is still, in the noble phrase of Emerson, 
the “soliloquy of a jubilant and beholding soul,” and 
becomes simply the conscious recognition and inward 
confession of man’s highest relation to the All. 
Whatever tends to degrade it from this intrinsic dig- 
nity and purity, and to convert it into the stratagem 
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of a campaign, strikes a powerful blow at the exist- 
ence of a sentiment which cannot survive in the pres- 
ence of disgust, The praying crusade” vill be 
found by-and-by to have done more to disgust men 
with religion than to win them to temperance,—to 
have done more harm as an outburst of fanatical m- 
perstition than good as an effort to secure reform. 
This is our sober estimate of the real results of the 
“crusade,” and it will pase simply for what it is 
worth. 


ABE WE CATHOLICS) 


The accompanying letter, which I am permitted to 
print on condition of omitting the proper names, was 
written recently to a personal friend and member of 
my soclety by s Roman Catholic priest of my neigh- 
borhood. The man to whom It ia addressed was bom 
and reared a Catholic, and his interest in my views 
gəve uneasiness to his friends of the old Church. To 
relieve this uneasiness, he wrote to the priest In ques- 
tion, u learned and sincere man, and In reply recelyed 
the letter which he belleves to be an honest expres- 
sion of opinion. If it Is, It farnishes a singular illus- 
tration of the proverb that ‘‘extremes meet.” For, 
according to this expositor, the Church of Rome ls 
an {natitution of Free Religion, and the free religions 
men sre its honorable members. We shall be anxious 
to know how this newe will be received by the doctors. 
If the letter la not sincere, but merely a priestly device 
to allay a mother’s fears and disarm a son’s opposi- 
tion, it furnishes another illustration of priestly cun- 
ning, and another proof that Jesuitlam“' ls not dead. 

0. B. p. 


+» —, March, 1874 
Dear Mr. — :— 


Your favor of the 22d Inst. grieves me that your 
mother, whom I so much respect, should bave occa- 
sion to be troubled about your religious views, or to 
think that you are no longer within the pale of the 
Church. Her reasons for so thinking I have no means 
of knowing, except what I can glean from the con- 
tents of your letter. From this I infer that your con- 
ception of Catholic doctrine does not accord with the 
common opinion of Catholics. This is not t 
you, as the common opinion of Catholics ls not always- 
the true one. Catholic doctrine is adaptable to alt 
minds, and as each mind is different in humanity, 
there is necessarily a subjective difference in the con- 
ception of Catholicdoctrine, Objectively, truth is the 
same, being one. If you | beeen yourself ready to be 
lieve all that is of divine Catholic truth aa it presents 
itself to your mind, you are Catholic enough. 

But your doubt, or rather your mother’s, seems to 
be about the propriety of following conscience. I can 
only transcribe the Catholic doctrine on this point. 
Conscience isthe first and highest law of man. St. 
Bonaventure says: Conscience is the commander and 
messenger of God.“ St. Chrysostom: “This tribu- 
nal (conscience) is divine, and is placed by God su- 
pume for us.“ St. Thomas niyii “Conscience binds 

virtue of divine precept.” Again: “Conscience so 
binds that he who does not fulfil its commands in- 
curs sin.” The Church always recognized this first 
common prinoiple, She teaches even that an invin- 
cibly erroneous conscience, when dictating what is 
positively wrong, must be followed under pain of sin.. 
Conscience is the rule by which all morality is meas- 
ured. By lt God judges; whatever is against it is sin; 
whatever accords with it, properly exercised, is virtue. 
There is no other doctrine tolerated in our Church; 
everybody must follow conscience, enlightened and in- 
telligently acting, 

Now whoever follows conscience is a member of the 
Church of Christ, No matter what his verbal pro- 
fession may be—Pagan, Buddhist, Mohammedan—if 
he follows the voice of conaclence, nuntius el preco 
Dei, he la a Catholic, and as such has ground to hope 
for salvation. : 

Of course each one is his own judge In this matter. 
And here we must admire the dignified freedom 
which our Church izesinthehumansoul, She 
does not presume to tell any man that his conscience 
is right or wrong. This is individual work. The 
words of an approved author may be cited here: 
“Those who without any fault are convinced that 
their's is the true religion, and serve God in justice, 
are to be reckoned amongst the members of the 
true Church.” 

To be concise, taking your letter to be a candid pro- 
fession of your inward conviction, I can only reply to 
por questions as follows, according to Catholic teach- 
ng: — 

fee Conscience, properly understood, must be 
obeyed in all cases; and hence 

2d. Whoever follows the dictates of this right con- 
acience must be considered a member of the Catholic 
Church ; and as such 

3d. He has u right to the common hope of salvation, 
which such membership holds out; and a 

dth. As long as he loves the supreme good, he can 
not be lost. . 

It is, of course, for each person to apply these — 
ciples to his Individual case. If you have aan 
about your proper understanding of these princip or 
it is your duty to seek light for theirremoval. If yo 
are convinced that you have this right view of partic- 
ular dogmas explicable by these principles, I see . 
reason why you should be disturbed in the en joymen 
of conscientious intellectual freedom, in which the 
Church protects you. Your mother's ansiety ia d 
natural and proper, as eyery parent lores her ch 
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It is also your duty to love her by á proper apprecia- 


tion of her solicitude 


If these few lines shall be of any service to anybody, 
they are at your disposal to use as you like. If there 
is something yet not satisfactorily explained, J shall 


find pleasure io endeavoring to supply the defect, 
Meanwhile, believe me yours very truly, 


— —. 


i 
LONDON LETTER. 


To TEE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 


Sir,—The old and the new countries ure now so 
united that they exercise upon each other a very pow- 


artu) influence. We catch each other’s opinions, and 


are stirred often by a mutual enthuslasm—for good 


or for evil, 


An instance of this may be seen lu the creeping into 


onr literature of an Idea which originated in America, 
relating to the subject of marriage ties. 


“Pree love, as it is called, though at present very 


*aificult to define, la stealing Its way into our books 
and journals, but not yet with sufficient boldness and 
definiteness to excite alarm amongst our somewhat 
singgish and conservative people. I do not know 
how widely this new moral heresy may be spreading 
in America, if indeed it be spreading at all. But I 
think it will not be unseasonable to make a lond ahd 
wlemn protest agalnat free love,“ In the name of 
many free thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

First, we are all agreed that people who Hate each 
other, and to whom it has become impossible to live 
together without danger of some tragedy, ought to 
separate forthwith; and that, If the separation be 
final, each person should be permitted to marry again, 
provided a congenial partner can be found. 2 

We are not amongst the number of eccleslastics and 
rigid charch people who regard matrimony as an in- 
xorable bond, which only death ought to sever, and 
which is to be endured, at the coat of everything 
which renders life bearable, to the end of one’s life. 
‘The law amply provides for separation in such cases 
by the divorce courta and by mutual agreement. 
‘There does not seem any valid objection to permitting 
persone so separated to marry, agaln, if they please. 

But thus far and no farther can we go with the 
free Jovers."' It Is difficult to write with becoming 
patience about thelr sickly nonsense, and their retro- 
grade views, 

The world has been long enough discovering the 
errors of polygamy and polyandry. The former 
proved to be fatal to domestic peace and the right 
rearing and tralning of children; the latter proved to 
be contrary to the laws of Nature by being always 
punished by foul disease. Polygamy is not unnat- 
ural to man as 4 beast ; it is only inimical to his in- 
teresa ag a man. Polyandry, on the other hand, is a 
physical error branded by Nature's rod as an un- 
pèrmlsaible folly, 

There is left to us only the alternative of monog- 
amy, which the higher branches of the human race 
pronounce to be best for man as man. Are we, at 
the bidding of these dreamers, to unlearn all the ex- 
perience so dearly bought, and to.lapse into either of 
the castoms already condemned? For that is what 
must be the result of this playing with the fire of 
sexnal passion. 

To conceal from themselves or from the world the 
teal issue, the advocates of “free love“ babble of 
“pure loves“ between persons of opposite sex who are 
not brothers and sisters, pretending that the attach- 
ment ls to be purely Platonic, eie. They cry out for 
this as if we had not enough and to spare of such love 
already—only we generally tall it friendship. There 
are hundreds ‘and thousands of us men and women 
who are warmly attached to each other in bonds of 
such friendly affection; some married, some unmar- 
ried, thelr condition in this respect making no possi- 
ble difference to the degree of thelr attachment. 
Now, Hf this pure love, or friendship as I prefer to call 
it, is what they want, and only that, then I say they 
are wasting their foolish breath in demanding what 
they all have, and we all have, already abundantly. 
The heart of man long ago found out ite varied pow- 
or of affection, and has exercised them for centuries 
and centuries to his joy and well-being. We have 
Plenty of this “free love” already, and the agitation 
prolessedly designed ta promote it is an Insane waste 
of breath and energy. 

Do Mrs. Woodhall and Dr. Nichola think we are 
such dolts as not to sea through this flimsy disguise? 
Are we mado of cardboard and stuffed with rags, so 
that we hava lost all Instincts as sexual beings—not 
‘know the réal feelings which lurk behind this cry 

or “froe loye”? 
san lady herself actually penetrates the holy of 

of the matrimonial temple in her unblushing 


— 
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demands as to the procreation of children; and really 
she must blame herself, if the world of men and wom- 
en, with veins full of warm human blood, cannot 
guess what she iu driving at, 

It would indeed be going back from all moral con- 
quest into the laxity of the savages to sanction the 


sort of love-making which these people would 


demand, 

Persons of opposite sex, married or unmarried, 
would find nature too strong for them, If they went to 
wooing and cooing, fondling and caressing, as, it must 
be confessed, is very pleasant to the natural man— 
and woman. We know what this sort of Platonic af- 
fection generally ends in, and how often really inno- 
cent persona have been pushed over the precipice be- 
fore they were aware of their danger, 

‘If Mrs. Woodhull demanda that every woman shall 
have the right to choose for the father of her child 
the man whom she loves best, then, if her husband 
have wearied or affronted her, she has nothing to do 
but to become what the good old Bible taught us to 
call an adulteress; n person in a state usually con- 
sidered, by all good men and women, to be foul and 
degraded, In like manner the husband may leave 
the wife, who has comforted him all along till age has 
withered her charms, and betake himself for his own 
animal pleasure to any young woman he chooses to 
fancy! 

Now thle le a step—nay, a wide leap—backwarda 
from the standard of morality already reached. It is 
hard enough for some of us to preserve our chastity 
and fidelity, as it is, without being encouraged, in- 
vited, and besought to lay down our virtue and em- 
brace bestiality as a boon of enlightenment and 
freedom! 

God forbid! Let the creatures who want to sell 
their nobler part to the gratification of sensual desire 
do so If they must; but how dare they come forward 
before a world too-little chastened, and polson the air 
with thelr nasty theories! For very shame they 
ought to Keep thelr evil deeds for the darkness of 
night and the silence of the sepulchre, 

It Is an outrage on that portion of humanity which 
has painfully learned the lessons of virtue, and still 
more painfully obeys them, for adulterers and adul- 
teresses to be glorying in their shame, and making 
even a new religion of their unbridled lust, 

Are we men or are we beasts? Are we to go on In 
the path of humanity lighted by the stern teachings 
of history and by the nobler sentiments that make us 
men, or are we to go backwards and downwards Into 
the mire from which we haye escaped, and, dethron- 
ing reason, conscience, and affection, to yield our- 
selves to the wild indulgence of the most imperlous 
of our passions? Will they tell us that this is not 
what they want? Then E reply, “Out upon ye, we 
are not fools!” 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorsey. 

CampEn Hovse, Dulwich, S. E., March 14, 1874. 

— — — 
is IT A “PIOUS FRAUD”? 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Consumpliver 
Home, of Boston, bringing the records of that institu- 
tion down to September 30, 1873, deserves a peculiar 
notice, Dr. Charles Cullis, ite conductor, who pub- 
lishes this Report, says explicitly: There is no 
Fund, Endowment, or known Pecuniary Provision 
whatever existing for the support of the Home; no 
human friend of it who has ever made any promise, 
express or implied, to preserve it or relieve its neces- 
sities; aud no person in any way connected with Dr. 


_ Cullla who has the control of means sufficient to do 


more than render small contributions towards its 
maintenance,” Again: All has been done without 
any appeal to man for aid, but by simple rellance 
upon God’s word,—in prayer day by day,—many 
times u day, asking God to fulfil his promlses to us.“ 
Now Dr. Cullis states that in April last bis health be- 
gan to fail, and goes on to say: "Friends, learing of 
my desire to go from home for rest, are sending sums 
of money for that purpose. It is proposed that I sail 
for Europe with my wife and daughter,” 

On May 13, he records receiving “‘upwards of two 
hundred dollars“ towards his “travelling expenses.“ 

On May 15, he wrote: “Over one thousand dollars 
haye been sent me up to this time, and our passages 
are engaged for the 20th. To-day I have received 
four thousand dollars, this being part of a legacy left 
by a lady of this city for the Home, the remainder of 
which I expect to receiva before leaving. Thus is 
our wonder-working God relieving me from all care, 
and indicating His will, Only so very near the mo- 
ment of departare has this help [for the Home, or for 
Dr, Cultia?| arrived. But my dear wife, In her carc- 


ful solicitude for me, has had the strongest faith im 
this matter, and has made all Preparation, though 
the way seemed dark. She had the assurance that 
God would give all that we needed," etc., etc, 

On May 19, he received $2,000 more of this legacy, 
and wrote that $1,221,687 would be paid In a few daya 
After paying various. obligations, a balance of $1,059 
would remain, The next entry is on September 16, 
announcing his return from Europe. 

Contributed In this way, Dr. Cullis reports a total 
of $20,153.87 for the year,—all sent by charitable peo- 
ple on behalf of the Home, lu response to prayer and 
without "any appeal to man.” Out of this sum, ap- 
parently, were paid the expenses of a three months’ 
trip to Europe for himself, wife, and daughter, 

Now the public ought to know a little more about 
thia wonderful and widely advertised “Work of 
Faith,” so often quoted as an American parallel te 
George Müller's Orphan Asylum In Bristol, England, 
which also le declared (notwithstanding the most 
cunning system of advertising ever practised) to be 
supported solely by ‘answers to prayer.“ We have 
been Informed, on what we consider the best author- 
ity, that a few years ago Dr, Cullis married a widow 
lady who had in her own right $100,000, and that sha 
now receives an income of about $600 a month. Our 
Informant added that he himself paid to Dr. Cullis, 
soon after his marriage, $12,500 in one cheque on hls 
wife's account. 

Read the foregoing unctuous atory once more in the 
light of these statements, and ask yourself whether 
Dr. Cullis is better eutitled to receive lavish donations 
{rom credulous and superstitious dupes, or immediate 
attention from the police as a getter of money under 
false pretences, 


iterary dlotices. 
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Tux Sachzp Axruoroav. A Book of Ethnical Script- 
ures. Collected aud Edited by Moncure D. Con- 
way. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

Here is a book which has long been needed, and one 
which the “sympathy of religions” was sure to bring. 
With the exception of a few bits chiefly from the 
Scandinavian myths, it is an anthology of Asiam 
Scriptures only, ie., Parsee, Hindu, Buddhist, Chi- 
nese, Hebrew, and Christian, Arabian (Saban, and 
Mobammedan), and the medieval Persian poeta 
About ninety authorities in all,—the best translations 
and treatises,—furnish the sources of selection. The 
passages clect number seven hundred and forty, and 
are arranged In twenty sections entitled respectively: 
Laws, Religion, Theism, Worship, Wisdom, Super 
atition, Knowledge, Ethica of the intellect, Charity, 
Love and Friendship, Nature, Man, Character, Con- 
duct of Life, Humility, Greatness, Justice and Gor- 
emment, Action, Sorrow and Death, Sanctione. 

To gay it is the best book of the kind in English is 
little praise, its forerunners have been so very few. 
We gratefully welcome the opportunity made £o con- 
venient for tracing the essentiy) unity of moral ideals 
and of religious feeling in the great ethnic faiths. 
The ideal man of the different pictures le everywhere 
nearly the same man, Here are Hebrew, Chriati 
Buddhist, Chinese, Hindu, and Sabiean versions 
the Golden Rule, Persian, Mohammedan, Hind 
Buddhist, Hebrew, aud Chinese praise as distinctly, i 
not as glowingly, as the Christian the nobleness of him 
who returos Good for Evil. Across the continent, 
and across six hundred years, Lao Tsze and Jesus eche 
each other's words about childlikenevs aud humility, 
Loyalty to right at all cost is av absolutely affirmed by 
Confucius, Valmiki, and the Persian poets, as by 
Paul; and the belief that “the world fights for the 
righteous man,” that “one with God Is a malts” 
reyounils again and aguin from every side. Some fine 
Hindu passages coutrast the worth of the right deed 
and the inwardness of real religion with the emptnesa 
of Its outward observance. ‘The certainty of retribu- 
tlon for evil, aud the imperishable record of one's 
slightest good deed as well, are assured with equal 
emphasis by Persian, Hebrew, Christian, and Molam- 
medan. It is n Chinese Buddhist who says, “Never 
will I seek, never receive, private, Individual salvation, 
never enter into final peace alone.“ Itis a Persian 
sceptic who says, Fear not; they cry that on the last 
day the dear God will give himself up to wrath, But 
from ness itself only goodness canemanate, The 
end shall be full of sweetuess,"” It la a Hindu Script- 
ure which says, A Veda void of mercy ls a Holy 
Scripture only In name.” 

The firat section, Laws,“ contains a long parallel 
between Lie characteristic doctrines of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the sayings of Talmudic teachers. In 
the second, and scattered elsewhere through the book, 
occur many large-niuded utterances about catholicity 
in religion; and notably the most telling are Koranic 
and Persian, It is not surprising, however, that un- 
der Thelem' the Persian mystics are the most im- 
pressive in their recognition of the Unknown, Inevi- 
table One, the God in Nature, in us. In all,—the Love, 
the Justice, the Reason, the Near Refuge; for, when 
Theism rises to its highest vision, It necessarily bor- 
ders on Panthelum, The Hindu, therefore, can glve 
us much for this section, and the Hebrew some grand 
verses, the Christian and Mohammedan but little, the 
Chinese and Buddhist hardly anything—or only under 
a different name. Fine thoughts throng in the sec 
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tions headed “Charity,” “Sorrow and Death,” and 
“Sanctions.” "Superstition" contains a many-volced 
denunciation of traditional religion, formalism, hy oĉ- 
risy, and priesteraft; and “Ethics of the Intellect de- 
pet es the true prophet's character and career, fidelity 
to truth and higher law, the ordeal, the martyrdom. 

The essential unity of all the ideala and faitha is 
one fact made plain by such à compilation, The eth- 
nic Bibles differ not by the kind so much as by the 
proportioning of thelr elements, by their comparative 
allences and emphases; und the contrast in this respect 
is less than is commonly supposed. Yet there te 
contrast. And a second fact, attested by this Anthol- 
ogy at least, is the general preéminence of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures. Iu both the last-named 
sections, for instance, the most frequent, the longest, 
the best passages come from the words and life of 
Jesus and hin follower Paul, as if Jesus stood out In 
history ns the great type of radical, and reformer, and 
martyr. Perhaps it is because we know our Bible 
8 can read between the passages selected from 
It, — but at any rate, as we read them, the enthusiasm 
of love and active unselfing nowhere elre keeps at such 
a constant height, it seems to us, as in the New Tes- 
fament. While all the Scriptures magnify the good 
Ute, the yearning ta have personal sin overcome by 

ersonal holiness In self und in society seems to exceed 
Een and while other Scriptures are more aglow with 
religious mysticism,—the feeling of the One in all,— 
none seem to keep nian'a soul at once so free an Indi- 
vidual, and yet so bound to God; so much, therefore, 
im that healthiest of attitudes. that of a loyal lover ar- 
dently and trustingiy self-striring for the Highest. 
Whittier writes :— 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 

From graveu stone and written scroll, 
From all oll fewer-telds of the soul; 
And, weary seckers of the best, 

We come back lasen from our quent, 

To find that all the rages said 

Js in the Book our mothers read.“ — 

Not all; there are emphases and thoughts in which 
our Bible falls below what we find elsewhere; but the 
testimony of a collection like thla goes to show that 
Whittier's words are very largely true. Our Bible, 
4. 6, the Hebrew and Christian sources, furnish thirty 
per cent. of Conway's extracts, and full forty per cent. 
of his pages. Next to them he borrows from the Per- 
sian poets and mystics, who give a quarter part of all 
the passages. Hindu Scriptures give nineteen per 
cent.; Arabian, Buddhist, and Chinese about six per 
eent. each. 

Yot, in spite of our gratitude for this Anthology and 
ef our enjoyment over it, we confess to feeling disap- 
polntment. No books are so welcome In expectation 
as books of ‘Best, Things“ selected, and few so disap- 
pointing when received, You feel grateful, but not 
80 freshened as you hoped to be. You are In a muse- 
am; these are specimana, and you discover that for 
Joy one must find his gema in situ, and light on his 
ewn flowers where they grow,—even if this involves 

lodding over dreary tracts of reading. Keats could 

ardly have uttered that splendid tribute,—“Things 
real, — as suns, and stars, and pasaayes of Shak- 
eure,“ If he had only known Shakespearefrom Dodd's 
Beauties. The Bible is not iu the Concordance. It is 
not the fault of Dodd, or Cruden, or the gatherer of an- 
Uhologics, —only a fact concerning herbarid as contraste 
ed with the actual ‘Hower-fields of che soul" 


Bat, besides this, our Bible of Biblea, our book grand 
and holy, cannot be gathered together at one or at two 
trials. Mr. Conway's volume comes with nobler pres- 
ence than its heralds, but it is itself only a herald of 
what we need and yet shall have. The arrangement 
is a very important element in such a book, and the 
arrangement of this iy not so successful ns it might 
be. The leading titles should be more distinctive, 
and under ench section the sentences could be grouped 
with more telling effect and more convenience for pur- 
poses of reference and comparison, Ae it is, within 
a section, we are led confusedly backwards and for- 
wards from one topic to another, and one religion to 
another; and three or four of the sectlons are so men- 
gre by themselves, or else ao mixed up in thelr còn- 
tents, that they might advantageously be broken to 
pieces and distributed under others. As to the mate- 
rial of the book, the preface tells us that the alm 
has been to separate the more unlversal and en- 
during treasures, contained in ancient Scriptures, 
from what seemed chiefly local or temporary, from 
the rust of superstition and the ore of ritual: and 
that the selections, beyond those from our Bitie, 
are confined to the Scriptures least accessible to Eu- 
ropenn readers, But the sifting might have been 
made still more thorough with good result. Not all 
here scema so impressive as to merit a place ln the 
Coming Book, And readers—not deep students, but 
those who have merely read the common, well-known 
books on ethnic religions published during the last 
dozen years—will he disappointed at not finding more 
best things still unfamillar to them. It may be that 
most of the best things have been already published, 
If s0, the disappointment Is still greater, 

At best, however, this is but an Asian anthology. 
Now some one must supplement it with a volume of 
the highest religious thought of Greece und Rome, 
Pythagoras, and the Eleatics, the three great dramat- 
ists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus; 
and then Cicero and the Roman Stoles can certain) 
be no more apared from our book than Saadi and 
Omar Khaygám, or even than those elder writings 
Whose unknown origin helps them to the title of 

Scripture.” Indeed, forstatements long and thought- 
ful In their nobleness, this would probably be the part 
of our book most often read. What more charming 
year’s work for some little band of friends at lejanre— 
they need not now be scholars, but they must have fine 
taste— than to gathe~ together his second volume; 
agreeing, first, most carefully upon the plan of topics, 


then studying each a separate author, and choosing out 
his eu roy EANET, to be submitted to monthly 
councils of the whole, and tested by the general delight 
and reverence before admission to the canon, 

We can best render thanks to Mr. Conway by quot- 
ing some of hie fine passages. They can only be se- 
lected from the shorter ones. W. d. d. 


[The passages referred to will be published in next 
week's paper.—Ep, ] 


Communications. . 


THE FOSTER PROTEST. 


My DEAR Mr, ABBOT :— 

I give up whatever advantage there may be in your 
phrase, “should not tax then. in full,“ over mine, 
“exempt in part.“ But, as a practical 82 
wish to ask, Hud Mr, Foster a riyht to refuse to pay 
tures at all, on the ground that his wife could not vote? 
This I understood you to justify, It is a serious prac- 
tical question. Conscientious women are writing to 
the Woman's Journal to ask whether they ought to 
refuse payment of taxes on the same ground. The 
question Is one that comes cloxe home. The house I 
live in is the Jegal property of my wife; ought I to do 
as Mr. Foster does—take the law into my own hands, 
and challenge anybody to incur the odium of turning 
me out of doors ? 

Besides, the law gives me “imperfect protection.” 
The house was entered by thieves last summer, and 
some valuable things were stolen. Till I read your 
argument, it had not occurred to me that this might 
justify resistance to the tax-gatherer, I have always 
supposed it a citizen's duty to bear his share of the 
general burdena for the general And the 
“right”? of the government to impose them, I consid- 
er, depends wholly on the fide! Sd with wbich the 
government does its task—not on the share of power 
which it puts individually in my hands, 

I have no quarrel] with Mr. Foster, On the con- 
trary I have à high respect for hia character, ls past 
services, and what I presume to be his motives. ut I 
think he makes a great and very mischievous mistake. 
Of course I do not cenaure a man's willingness to 
suffer, in his own way, for what he thinks a just 
cause. But the rightness of the act I could not con- 
cede except on principles which would put any gov- 
ernment at all out of the queation, by making every 
good màn—that Is, practically, every man—the judge 
in his own case of bow far the government does its 
duty by him, and how much he owes to Its support. 

It was because I was sorry to see THE INDEX ap- 
parently falling into the current of mischievous and 
flagrant nonsense on this subject that I wrote my 
first note. Iam happy to find that the grand-sounding 
maxim, “Taxation withont representation la tyran- 
ny,” whittles down to the harmless proposal that wom- 
en should be less heavily taxed than men, 

Yours truly, J. H. A 

[I. If we are correctly informed, Mr. and Mre. Fos- 
ter bad «a joint ownership in their homestead, Mr. 
Foster could not pay the taxes on It without paying 
them for his wife as well as himself. We consider 
that he did right not to insiet on doing this againat 
her will; for we presume that the protest came origi- 
nally from her. In Mr. A/s case, the house he lives 
in being hia wife's, we do not see that he ls called 
upon to do anything about the taxes, in one way or 
the other; it is for her to pay them or refuse to pay 
them, as she judges right, 

2. It would greatly increase the efficiency of the 
police system to hold the State liable for individual 
losses by burglary. It is now llable for destruction 
of property by mobs; and we see no reason why it 
should not be equally liable for loas of property by 
burglars, Lf every policeman should be promptly dis- 
charged withia whose beat a case of burglary oc- 
curred, the capital Invested In the burglar-business 
would become a very poor investment, —especlally if 
the State also had to make good the loss involved. 
Meanwhile It ls perfectly clear that taxes are not justly, 
due, unless the protection they pay for ia afforded; 
and we should defend Mr. A, as promptly as we have 
defended Mrs. Foster, if he saw fit to refuse payment 
of his taxes on this ground. Wersee no reason why 
the State should not be held as strictly to its duty as 
le the citizen to his,—a principle which Mr. A. does 
not seem to appreciate at all. 

3. Whose fault is It, if injustice by the State leads 
to protest by the citizen, and consequent dlaturbance? 
Is it not the State's? The “mischievous mistake” {a 
that of the party committing the Injustice, not that of 
the party who is stung by it Into protest. When 
morallata are wise enough to preach non-aggression 
instead of non-resistance, there will be no need of 
non-resistance at all. Nobody has proposed that 
every man shall be "judge in his own case" as to hla 
obligations to the government, and vice versa; an up- 
right and wise judiciary should be the judge recog- 
nized by both parties. Such a judiciary would not 
forget that the State owes something to the citizen in 
return for the taxes it collects from him, 

4. Which of the two opinions is the more “mis- 


but u 
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chlevous and flagrant nonsenze“ the opinion that 
the State owes protection in return for taxation, and 
the opinion that it Is “the citlzen’s duty to bear his 
share of the general burden for the general good," 
without asking any impertinent queations as to what 
return ie made by the State for the taxes it exacta 
we leave to the clear heads of our readera to decide. 
We do not shrink from the comparison. 

5. Whether women ought to refuse paying their 
taxes, or rather a part of them, because they are not 
allowed to vote, nobody should presume to determine 
but the women themselves. This must depend on 
the keenness of their own sense of belng wronged, 
That they are wronged, is evident; that they would 
be wise in protesting in this way, is doubtfal, We 
must respect the courage and moral convietlons of 
those who do, while we think there are better ways 
of protesting than this. Nevertheless, if all women 
sliould feel the wrong so deeply as to suffer thajr 
homes to be sold over thelr heads rather than submit, 
does any one doubt that the days of woman's dis- 
franchisement would speedily come to an end? Itis 
the certainty that only a few women would sacrifice 
so much for their rights, that makes us consider It 
wiser for the few to pay under protest than to protest 
without paying, and meanwhile to trust to the power 
of argument and mora! appeal. If they choose vol. 
untarily, however, to suffer, not for the sake of noto- 
riety, but for the sake of their sisters and the promo- 
tion of the common cause, we bave only admiration 
and sympathy to express for their self-sacrifice, Tur 
INDEX must stand for the sanctity of individual 
rights, even against the State, and must treat with 
profound respect that uncompromising apirit, either 
in man or woman, which cannot brook to submit vol- 
untarily to a wrong.—Ep. | , 


ee 


THE TEMPERANCE BEVIVAL. 


Mr. EDITOR :— 

In Tux INDEX for February 12, under the bead of 
“Glimpses,” la a reference to the women’s temper- 
ance movement in Hillsboro, Ohio, as the new de 
vice for kiling intemperance,” 

To those who obtain their information of this wom- 
an’s temperance movement by personal observation, 
or from the fair notices that are usually published in 
the newspapers, your ‘‘Glimpse’’ seems palnfully un- 
just. With the firat notice of the work of the Cru- 
sadera”’ in Hillsboro and other places is the cheering 
intelligence that their efforts are successful in closing 
saloons and suppressing intemperance; and that, ec 
far, it ia the most successful and thorough temperance 
work ever inaugurated. Siy person who under- 
stands the philosophy of the human mind can com- 
prebend the influence one mind can exert over anoth- 
er by kindly, sympathetic praying and pleading for 
what le known to be right, or what is felt to be 
wrong; and when religious Influences are used for the 
suppression of vice and improvement of humanity, 
they are entitled to fair and respectful references, 
especially from representatives of '*liberal,’”’ cultivated 
thought. Your statement that, “whenever one of 
these valorous Christians in the church, who send 
out thelr women to fight in their stead while they 
themselves keep out of danger, concludes a prayer, 
the church-bell js rung, to let the women know that 
the men have not adjourned to some one of the just- 
vialted saloons,” and that ‘they think it safer to do 


all the visiting themselves,“ is a more gross and un- 


truthful representation of the temperance principles 
and integrity of the temperance men that are sustain- 
ing this movement, and estimation In which they are 
held by these coworkers, than bas ever been made 
against them. The workers in this cause need no de- 
fence from me, and do not deserve auch injustice from 
you. For when religioniste exercise their Influence 
to suppress vice and elevate humanity, representatives 
of liberal thought cannot well afford to disseminate 
and manifest more hatred for them, or thelr religion, 
than they do for the vices they are destroying, if that 
vice lø the great national curse of intemperance. | 
had hoped that the success of thin movement in Ohio 
and elsewhere in suppressing intemperance, which bas 
been so generally fairly reported by the press, would 
have induced you to refer to this reform more fairly; 
to thie date, Tux Inpex does not point in 
that direction, C: S, S. GBIFFING, 
Colunnvs, Ohio, March 2, 1874. 


[When we jotted down the hasty paragraph above 
censured, we aupposed that the Hillsboro manifests- 
tion was purely sporadic, an outburst of loca) revival- 
ism. Since then It has assumed large proportions; 
although the feature which appeared especially ludi- 
crous, the ringing of the church-bell to inform the 
women that a prayer had just been concluded In the 
men’s prayer-meeting, does not seem to have been ete 
peated, We are sorry that the satire almed at this 
preposterous violation of Jesus’ command to pray in 
“the closet,” and to shut the door” at that, should 
be so totally misunderstood, as if aimed at the sincere 
desire to reform the great evil of intemperance—# 
evil so universally recognized that every decent person 
deplores it.—Ep.] 
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BY C. K. WHIPPLE. 


urn a must be paid. 
— a I manion thatit — your bull that gored 
oF een bii that alters the case. 

It le astonishing in how many and what various 
instances the case ls “altered” by proprietorship or 

hip. We all laugh at the vee In the fa- 
but we all imitate his example w our inter- 
ss, or those of our sect or party, are concerned. 

We had news on March 17 that an American mis- 
sionary, sent out by a Boston Association to convert 
the Roman Catholics in a Mexican city, had just been 
murdered there by an infuriated mob. The Protes- 
tant reporter who forwarded this news added that 
tha mob were Incited to this outrage by a Roman 
Catholle priest, who advised the extermination of all 


Protestanta. 

When the Ursuline school and convent, near Bos- 
ton, was sacked and burned at midnight by a Protes- 
tant mob on August II, 1834, probably all Roman 
Catholics attributed this outrage to the strenuous 
efforts which had been made for some months previ- 
ously by Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher, in the principal 
towns and cities of the Atlantic coast of New Eng- 
land, to represent the Roman Catholic faith, and the 
immigranta who held it, and the priests who tanght 
it, aod above all the schools where it was tanght, as 

and pernicious, His famous and oft-re- 
lecture, entitled A Plea for the West,” was 
written ex ly to teach this doctrine, and the 
Roman Catholics not unnaturally supposed a connec- 
tion between the outbreak of popular rage not 
them on that terrible night, and the repetition of that 
inflammatory discourse in Boston that very Monday 
evening, a few hours before the mob commmenced 
operations. K 

In both the cases above mentioned, no doubt, the 
mob went further than those who had inflamed their 
prejudices and passions expected or desired, But 

e, especially Tage engendered by theological ri- 

ry, can no more be restrained within pre-arranged 
limits, than a barrel of gunpowder can be burned 
half-way down, 

Bloody persecution for differences of theological 
opinion has been often tised both by Catholics 
and Protestants, and as often disclaimed by each; yet, 
strange to say, each persista in clalming, as divinely 

ired, reprusentatlons of God himself as having, 

in former times, commanded men to kill their fellow- 
men witbout mercy or pity, expressly on acconut of 
differences in religious belief. 

This year, so far, has been noted for the unusual 
number and the widespreading influence of ‘revivals 
of relives" the more, ET of which assume, and re- 
8 eir converts to belleve, that every portion of 

Bible is “the Word of God.” Not only le this 

inslated on as a general proposition, but apecial em- 

phasis Is sometimes given to pasgages of Scripture 

which seem most antagonistic to that vlew of the re- 
lation of God to men, and of men to each other, 
which Jesus taught; though these exhorters claim to 
be followers and even ambassadors of Jasus, 

One of the eminent persona who systematically 
wes this mathod is Rev. A. B. Earle, a professional 
ravivallst of thirty years“ standing, still operating in 

` that capacity (just now in Canandaigua, N. T.), and 
still in great request and high repute. From his lips, 
while he was engineering a revival in Park Street 

Church, some years ago, [ noted down the method of 


Operation now to be described, nm 
of the e 
as . has reached 


Two of Mr. Earle's favorite 
read, when the excitement he 
its a ropriate stage, to * are for the lnculeation 
of “self-conseeration’’ an of “faith,” aré narratives 
of the unprovoked killing by the children of Levi of 
threo thonsand of their Hebrew brethren, on the rep- 
nof Moses that God commanded it, and of 
the marauding expedition of the Hebrew host nst 
Joricho, undertaken for the express purpose o kill- 
ing every living thing in that city, “both man and 
woman, young and old, and ox, sheep, and ass, with 
e edge of the sword,” on the representation of 
Joshua that God cémmanded it. The former of 
15 transactions Is related as follows: 
Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
tid, Who ls on the Lord's side? Let him come 
unto me. And all the sons of Levi gathered them- 


— er unto him. And he said unto them, 
his th the Lord God of Israel, Put every man 
Sword by hia elde, and go in and out from gate to 


throughout the camp, and slay every man his 
nother, — every man his companion, and every 
a neighbor, And the children of Levi did ac- 
ng to the word of Moses; and there fell of the 
Nabe that day about three thousand men. For 
ion sald, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the 
n his 
leasing 


ieee a man 8 hia son and u 
H ma; tow u ou a 
irg * [Exodus xxl 20-20. á 
ao. 8, though austere in appearance, seems 
ud bearted, and teaches that men in these da: 
a treat each other kindly, even in case of the 
— diversity of religious opinion and practice, 
But, j ight that Gog would have them act thns. 
n reading the barbarous command and the bar- 
Hipa execution of It above quoted, resulting solely 
— a difference of religious opinion and practice, he 
— po nance utterly unconscious of the truth that 
— 22 could not have come from the true God, 
a . upon the details with deliberate empha- 
ey ing, at the close of that record of ferocious 
vA ter, “This was the consecration," 
— © represents to his hearers that he holds a 
wie * intimacy with the Deity, exactly such 
Mones, Joha asa at claims for Abrabam, 2 
Jah. u se be shonid go a 
map further. Suppose he should d tell an individual 


convert that Jehovah commands him, as an evidence 
of faith and obedience, to cut the throat of his only 
son! 2 he had told the whole body of his con- 
verts In Park Street Church that Jehovah commanded 
them to take Weapons, and go out and “‘consecrate 
themselves” upon such Unltarlaus, and Universalists, 
and Spiritualists as they might meet in the streeta of 
Boston, to the number three thousand! They 
would utterly have refused, in ie of the example of 
similar consecration, for a similar diversity of relig- 
fous belief and practice, read to them from the Old 
Testament as the positive command of the same 
Jehovah. The custome of Park Street do not go 30 
far as that. Even when, on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, March 6, 1858, in the course of a revival engi- 
neered by Mr. Finney, about forty persons assembled 
in Park Street ‘vestry. to pray that God would re- 
move Theodore Parker out, of the way—or else 

send confusion and distraction into his study —or 
else “confound him, so that he shall not be able to 
apesk”’ when he next entered the pulpit,—probably no 
one of those devout imprecatora thought of “conse- 
crating himself“ upon Mr. Parker by smiting him 
under the fifth rib, Times have changed very much 
since the Old Testament period. But my point is 
that, if Mr. Earle or Mr. Finney had chosen to enjoln 
such action In God's name, their Park Street converts 
would have had precisely the same reason for literal 
obedience as the Hebrews had for obeying the com- 
mand of Joshua. Are we to do a cruel and wicked 
thing because à man in whom we have confidence 
declares that God commands it? The Hebrews voted 
“yes,” and did it; though some of them probably felt 
a sensation of repugnance while butchering the little 
babies of Jericho and their mothers. The people of 
Park Street would vote no, even if Mr. Earle 
should declare that God commanded this sort of 
“consecration” on their part. They would doubt 
even Mr. Earle first. Yet, strange to say, not one of 
them seems to suspect that the Hebrews ouyht ta 
have doubted Joshua! The rectitude of that transac- 
tion is swallowed whole, without question, through 
faith in the divine mission of Joshua. But should 
not faith be exercised rather in God than in Joshua? 
Rather la God than in the unknown writer of “the 
Book of Joshua“? Rather in God than in any writer 
or speaker who attributes to the Divine Being things 
clearly unworthy of Him? Is it not time for na to 
take the responsibility of rejecting all such represen- 
tations of God, spoken or written, as impute to Him 
even favoritiam in dealing with his human children? 
Still more, statements declaring that He ever enjoined 
some of them to hate and kill othere! 


IN ANCIENT TIMES 

I. Men erected great buildings in which they put 
Immense blocks of stone; each one as large as sume 
modern dwellings. (Bible Dictionary.) 

If. They had also great agricultural implements; 
some of thelr ploughs were so large as to require 
twenty-four oxen to draw them. (I, Kings, xix., 19.) 

III. They had not only buildings, and great 
stones, aud great ploughs, but great men and strong 
men. One of them could pick up and carry a modern 
stage-coach with Ita four horses, passengers, and bag- 


gage. (Joshua, xvi., 3. 4 

V. They had great eaters. -One man ate s0 much 
at one meal that he needed no more food for six 
weeks. (I, Kings, xix., 8.) 

V. They had great shooters, Some men could 
shoot with bow and arrow, using only one hand. 
(I. Chronicles, xli., 2.) 

VI. They had — marksmen. In one town there 
were three hundred men that could throw stones 
with the left hand, and not miss a hair's breadth. 


(J udees, xXx., 10.) 

VII. They bad great trappers, One man could 
catch several hundred wild animals in a few days. 
(Judges, xv., 5.) 

VIII. They had great stone-throwers. A boy could 
throw a stone with a velocity greater than that of a 
rifle-ball, (I, Samuel, xvil., 49; see Olmsted's Philos- 
ophy, vol. I, page 12, art. 15, ex. 2.) 

IX, They had great endurance. Men could live 
without food or water several weeks in succession. 
(Deuteronomy, IX., 9, and I. Kings, XIX., 8.) 

X. They had great fowls. Some could creep, and 
some had four legs, (Leviticns, xl., 21.) 

XI. They had great collections of animale. At one 
time thousands of them, from all parts of the world, 
assembled and remained together several months 
without food or water. (Genesis, vll.) 

XII, They had great battles. In one battle one 
army lost only thirty men; whilst of the other army 
twenty-five thousand men were killed. (Judges, xx.) 

XIII. They had great drinkers. In one village 
there were three hundred men that lapped water like 
dogs. (Judges, vil., 6.) p 

XIV. They had great flocks of birds. On one oc- 
casion, during a storm, they were beaten down in such 
vast numbers as to cover the ground to the depth of 
three feet, and over a surface equivalent to a strip of 
land slx miles wide and as long as the rallroad from 
New York to Baltimore. (Numbers, xi., 31.) 

XV. They had great wealth. One man had money 

ual In value to $2,714,525,000, besides 4500 tons of 
silver: (I. Chronicles, XXII., 14.) 

XVI. They were great providers. At one time sey- 
eral thousand men went to work, and in thirty-six 
hours dried about sixty milliona of bushels of meat. 
(Numbers, xi., 32.) 

XVII. They were t marchers, At one time a 
mixed multitude of two millions of men, women, and 
children, with about two millions of sheep and an im- 
mense number of cattle, marched twenty-eight miles 
in about four hours. (Exodus, xiv., 10-24; xiv., 30; 
xil., 41, 42-51.) Such a procession, in the present 
day, could not march through a toll-gate In less than 


th. 
5 XVIII. They had great mothers. Some women had 
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had t orators. One man could ad- 
dress two millions of people. (Exodus, xxxv., 4; Le- 
viticus, vili., 34, 85.) 

XX. They were great stutterers. Forty-two thou- 
sand men were put to death because they could not 
pronounce s certain word. (Judges, xii, 6.) 

XXI. They had great curlosities—beasts and rep- 
tiles that could talk with human voice. (Numbers, 
xii., 28; Genesle, Ill., 1.) 

XXII. They had great obstinacy. One king con- 
tinued fighting ten years after his death. (In II. 
Cronicles, xvi., 1, we read that in the thirty-sixth 

ear of Asa, Baasha the king caine up agalnst Israel; 
tin I. Kings, xvi., 8, it ts stated t Baasha died 
In the twenty-sizih year of Asa.) 


XXIII, They had t stables, One man owned 
no less than forty thousand stalls for horses, (I. 
Kings, ir, 2.) 

XXIV. They had great parentage, One man had 


no father. (Luke, I., 30-35.) Another man had two 
fathers (compare Matthew, I., 16, with Luke, III., 28); 
and another man never had either father or mother. 
Hebrews, vii., 1-3.) One man had several sons 
ore he was a year old (compare II. Chronicles, xxi, 
20, with II. Chronicles, xzil., 2.) 

XXV. They had great cruelty. A peculiar le 
who claimed to be the apecial fayorites of God 
showed no mercy to their enemies. (Deuteronomy, 
vli., 2.) They cut them with saws and axes, (I 
Samuel, XII., 31.) They dashed children nst 
rocks, and ripped up women. (II. Kings, viii., 12.) 
They butchered thousands of widows and 1 ts. 
(Numbers, xxxi., 17-35.) 

XXVI. They bad great consanguinity—there were 
childrep whose father and grandfather was the same 
man, (Genesis, xix., 30.) 

XXVII. They bad great armies, In a kingdom so 
small that a man could walk across it lu twenty-four 
hours, there was an army of two millions of men. (L 
Kings, xii., 21.) 

“Puny paean who have nothing better than 
the 1 elements“ of reason, common sense, 
and philosophy will declare the above statements ab- 
Burd; but they that have faith will find no difficulty 
in believing them, as they are based on Bible au- 
thority. MoBERLY. 


—— op — 
HEAVEN via PALESTINE, 
— * 

Old notions about travel are passing away. People 
are discovering new routes and new modes of convey- 
ance to the celestial world. Christian crusades and 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem have almost ceased. Even 
the Jews, so long hopeful of an abiding place, have 
abandoned the thought of buying and colonizing the 
so-called Holy Land,” and the advent of a Messiah 
at Jerusalem forms no substantial part of their belief; 
while the Turk, vow prowling sbout the Holy City, 
desms Mecca more sacred and much nearer Paradise 
than Jerusalem. The absurdity of the idea that God 
has any partiality for any land, especially one where 
so many horrible crimes have been committed in Hls 
name, is becoming self-evident to all persons of can- 
dor and intelligence. For my own part, I have less 
reverence for Jerusalem than Boston, and would 
much rather, could I exercise the preference, die in 
and depart from the latter city than the former. 
ton has never been a4 wicked and corrupt a city as 
Jerusalem, and the prospect is she never will be; 
while as to all thove influences which go to make up 
a higher civilization, the two hundred and forty-four 
years of Boston’s history far outwelgh the three thou- 
sand years of Jerusalem. I do not believe that Jeru- 
salem has ever been any nearer the celestial world 
than any other city; but some people think other- 
wise, and long to visit the Holy Land, even though 
they should die elsewhere, Such persons fancy that 
their end will be more peaceful for having trod on 
“sacred” soil, and doubtless think that this increases 
their prospect of an introduction and acquaintance 
with Christ, should they meet him in the other world; 
for they can theh tell him that they have been where 
he was, and stood in his footprints, and so forth. 
They forget that Christ will be mortified to learn that 
there are more infidels than Christians in bis native 
land, and that the Holy Land has gone to rack and 
ruin. They will also be ashamed to confess that a 
pleasure excursion took them there. For the same 
reason that I consider it geographically a roundabout 
way to the heavenly country, and like, In common 
phrase, going round Robin Hood's barn,” I consider 
the Trinity unnecessary, since to attempt to reach 
God by the mediation of another, or by going through 
the Holy Ghost, or through Jesus Christ, is a round- 
about process to one who prefers the direct road to 
God. To an Intelligent human being it seems far 
easier to appeal to God directly, or by the mediation 
of conscience alone, than to attempt to revive a per- 
son executed iu Palestine two thousand years ago, 
and then ask for his intercession with the Crestor. 
Each man’s consclence ls nearer God than Christ fs 
to him; and so long as this is so, there Ís no necessity 
for going to heaven vid Palestine or via Christ. The 
enlightened conscience ls the shortest avenue and the 
best conveyance to God and heaven. M. 


Gov. PARKER'S MESSAGE to the legislature of 
New Jersey states the number of children of school 
age (5 to 18) at 286,444; of whom 170,443 were last 
year enrolled In the public schools. The number of 
tenchers eniployed was 3,131, and the schools were 
open on an average of nine months and thirteen days. 
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On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent, on the total, as above ecniculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor. 
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one year’s subscription, 
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Sletter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholioity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rellg- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecelesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of ali private and 
public activities. 


Tn addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devotod is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
latent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiaatical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
{nto harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and prosent an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes Ín this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or esany of a thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE TNDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
nent writers who bave already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorary has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight à Loxbox LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correapond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
hie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
In every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, Tue most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars 2 year, payable in advance; and at the 
fame rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address ſu full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ« 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jobn- 
eon, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W, Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pampblet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who hays 
all of the Annual Reporta succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet» 
ing, 1869. 50centa, Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on ‘Freedom and Re- 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. War 
von on “The Relation of Soclal Science to 
Religion,” and apeeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F.E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, (. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Ootilnes of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet- 
ing, 1870. 60 centa, Contains essays 
by O, B, Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs, E. D. Cheney on „Re- 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rela- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,“ and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnxon on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions.” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on «$ohammedantsm 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,“ and Wm. J. Potior on “Religion 
Old and New in India; also abstract ot 
discussion on “The Bible in the Publie 
Schools, by Thos. Vickers, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. S cents. (Four or more, 28 
centa each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Religion es 
the Expression of = Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth 
ingham on „The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual men 
ing, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or mores : 
cents each.) Contain essays by Samne 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 


John Weiss on Religion in Freedom,” with 


addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
‘Owen, T, W. Higginson, Samuel Longte- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, E, Abbot, and La- 
eretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 2 cents. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H, Chan- 
ning. 26 cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents. 


reh Property, Js. 
yawns — aE package of ben, 

00 centa; of one hundred, 63. 

‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No: 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplicd, and the 
supply of others previous to that of wale 
quite limited. Orders dy mail may be 4a 
dressed either ‘Free Religious Ansociationy 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Noston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Romai Matters Fertaining to Religion, Sinai isi prove 1.5 
Tho House. ot the Seven Gables, and The Speeclies, Addresses, ecaslo; 
8: U N 2 


sious) Sermons. 3 vols. * 
Critical and Miscellaueota ail Ie 


Historic Lr Franklin. mahing- 
Our Old Home, aud Septimius Folton, ton, Adams, and Jefferson. oni ae In- 
troduction Wange 0. B. ngas, 1% 
HIGGINSON'S (T. W.) Out-Door Papers... 1.50 | The Trial of Theodore Parker for Mis- 
Malbone. An Oldport Bomwoce. . 15 demeanor of a Speech in Fanoull Hall 
2 


Bpainet ‘Kidnappleg; 8 th the ga a . 10 
The two Christmas Colebrations A 
Lad MDGCCLY A Chirletians Story: 


HOWELLS'S (WILLIAM D.) Their Wed- PARSONS (THEOPHILUS.) The tata 
2 % gad the Finite 


Vena! . 7 B (ELIZABETH STUART.) The my 

Tralian Journe: oe e... 

A R . Bho 2 Hs 1 
HUMBOLDT ( DER YON). Life of. in o. ae i 

Translated from the 2 vols., with Te iont È Pa 74 


What to Wear . 


1.25 PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) Poema. Por- 
1.0 trait. Cabinet Edition. 


a {CHRISTINA a) A Shadow ot 


—*—*2ũ̃ „44444444 —L—ͤ * 


HUNT'S {Mus HELEN) Verses 
Bits of 


LEN (H.) — Any ain, in ita 
GOELEN Terrestrial abstanues, and 
the Physical Banur of on Heavenly 


25 2.20 
Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Roviows,.... 175| Bodies . ira re 6.06 
; SCIENCE PRIMERS: 
ma Fe acral hs — Hi ee By Prot, Boy Moloy, F.R.S... # 
Bongs af Raver 7. e . eur Ben Stewart, With ii- 
on (EAR) Prose, on iie ret otrasne: 8 ek p 
: S a AE anh, m 


Sd 65 
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De ea Toyol the Wid 
mo. rel the wer, 
Miscullancoun Writing, Household Eai- 
Yon, Uniform with t the Novela, Com- 
Plete in vole. With uew Portrait, Per val, L28 
This edition includea all the matte: 
oes, Ein K. a with mina addition aha rh: 
i the novels, t 
complate ‘Thackeray in the Harb oe ae 
J. Harry Lyndon, ry 
4. Puris, and Irish etch hota ee: oe 
7. 4 Naur Skutia . ac. 
vor] umoria! ©. 
© Catherine Chriatinaa ou ars and Uure- 
" printed 


THAX 7 (M: 
Inlos of hoale.. 


2 Among the 


* 


‘Eee (B. D.) Walden; or, Life in 


TYLOR (EDWARD 
AI- Nin B.) The Early History 
Primitive Calt 


VOYSEY (Kev. SRABLEGA Th 
the Stony. Vols. L anil V., osc] b oyat 
J iT, AR bua Vin esch, 
0 w 
ERAAN. Defence at Vork: 


WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My Sumi 
a Garten 
— 

Sack-Loy + 
weiss JOHN.) ae Religion 
Life o: Theodore Parker. * 2 vula.. 

WITLPPLE'S (E. P.) Literature and Life . 

Esanys aud Reviews. . eresce eee 


2 


Sis bik 


se 85 


——— 


Washington and the Revolution , 


W (Mrs. A. D, T.) AB 

je Goldthwaite's Life 

We Gite A Home Story 
Real Folks 


o! pareve 
The Other Giris . 
Pansies. A volume of Poema, 


Waters W WONN a, D Poo 


tibi: rir? 


SIT HE INDEX 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


FI4LE-HOUR RECREATIONS 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 


Tue growing demand in this country for 
books on popular science encourages the ad- 
itor and publishers fo lasue this series of pa- 
pers, complied from the works of the most 
popular scientifc writers, 


25 cts. per Part; $2.60 for twelve consecutive 
Parts. 


No.1. STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPROTING THD 
AURORA AKD BECENT SOLAR RESEAROHES, 
By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. S. 


No. 3. Tas CRANIAL AFFINITIES OF MAN 
AND THR APE. By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellwar Pathology. 
Fully illustrated, 


No.3. SPEOTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLAINED, and 
ita Uses to Solonce Illustrated. With acol- 
ored plate and several woou-cuta. 


No. 4. BPECTRUM ANALY6I8 D1A00VERLES, 
showing ita Application in Microscopic Re- 
search, apd to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movementa of the Heat- 
only Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 


A Bister“ wens ROOTS mater Novels. Mook. Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
Mopea the @MILES'R (SAMUEL) Belf-Help. . ors 
Foor Matt; or, the Clouded ale SPENCER (HERBERT,) Education, Intel- - 
JERROLD (DOUGLAS). Fireside Saints, Mr. lectual, Moral, and Phyaical . L23 No. 6. NEBULE, MSTEORIO SHOWERS, AND 
Claude's Breakfast Talk, and other Papers, 130| First oyn Mota aia bat 420 Comers 
SOBNSON’S (SAMUML) Orlontal Rati Musteations of Universal Progress. Á Bo- No. G. Unooxscious ACTION OF THR BRAth 
to 1 rest Ral 2. - +, 2.50 T 
P e mi e — 5.00 Soria Suen, . rde Condidoan 3 Eosen- Ax Errpeto DELUSIONS. By Dr. Carpen- 
Soil So Buuni and £ The Microscopes and its Reve 
JOSEPHUS, The whols Works of Dane K th ter, author 0 
Josephus, the Jowlah Historian..,......-. % T een of 8 TER latima, Liman Phystology, ec, 
. ot Pi ina Trane Philonophy of Sts 8 pe Sine 8 No. 7. THe GTOLOOT of THE Straus, By 
lated into English, with anatyelb and Tales Recent Lues n Science, ed aition., 2% Prof. A. Winchell, of the University of 
tt, and Morals. tiled and — 
Ralle College DA aud d 'kogiua Pro- BOOEY . . Michigan, author of Sketchen of Creation. 
Tensor of Grook. Four vols. ad . 13.00 SPINOZA (RENEDICT 51 ren e., iss No.8. On YEAST. Ry Prof, Huxley, F.. 8. 
rar | eus... . . . „ ene 
n reuse . 40| Li 2, Correspondence and Ethics 5.00 No.9. TRE CIBOULATION OF THE WATERS ON 
LECK (W. E, H.) History of the Rise ana STOWE RRIET BEECHER.) Pink and TEE Face or Tus Eantrs. By Prof. H. W. 
Buss 10 pre Spirit of Radonaliom in «oa Baie 28 (my, vis 10| Dovo. 
Uropa, a f 9 PAST AND PRESENT. 
History of European Morais ‘from Augua- No. 10. Tas STONE AGE, * 
Tus to Charlemagno, POU re. a | STRAUSS (D. F.) Tho ola Faith and the 8 — 
LEQGE’S Confucian’ Life aud Reschings. Culture. 
Confucius and Chinese Classics.. á 
LEWES’ Physiology of Common Life. 2 vou. 2.00 TENNYBON'’Ò (ALFRED) Poems .. 140 No. 11. TRE RELATION . 3 
Biographical History of bn 5 de Niesen THACKERAY'S(W-M.)Novels. Household axp Foncs, By Prof. John H. Tice, o 
ith On — a agra ta ü ane 4.00 “anit Rumplens ta 6 volumen. Per vol., I] Louis. 
g n! air 
Proana of ASE an ha Newcomes. For asle by THE INDEX, 
HA Adventuren of PAMP. 1 Tremont Place, Boston 


LEWES (0. H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1% Pendennis, 
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WANTED, by a middle-aged Ger- 

Moe, for 22 — ee tea dar 
Sail secur easa address P. K., INDEX 
Once, Not — a — E 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No, i to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 76 CEXTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


— 


BO UND VOLUMES OF THE 
r f THE INDEX lor 1871 
d volumes o h or 
3872, 2 1878. will be sent by express (at the 
archaeer’s expense) on receipt of §2.50, §2.~ 
N and $3.00 respectively. These volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of cach other; fOr Coe bate are of eee 

con 
8 furnish as iostructive read- 
twenty years hence ax to-day. No_more 
ble present could be made to a friend 
rthodoxy than one of 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


...... — 
gust PUBLISHED. 


Y 
struggi! out of O 


THEODORE PARKER: 


aB hy. By Octavius Brooke Froth- 
es Wien Tetiotype Portrait, I vol. 
gvo. 3.00. — 

An exceedingly luteresting mem of a 
very remarka ie man—one of the striking 
Sgures in American history. Mr, Frothin 
ham has given a large number of Parker's 
Fetters and journals not previously published; 
Be haa written in the light reflected upon 
Parker's worda and efforts by the momentous 
events of the laat fifteen years, Which have 
Brought ont In boli relief the sagacity, wia- 
dom, and herolam of Theodore Parker's ca 
peer; and he has written so candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
ehararteristic qualities, that bis book iv of 
surpassing interest. 

The New YORK TRIBUNE clonen a four and 
ahalf column review of this b.ok by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
Dust manlivers whose form and lineaments 
ean be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


CHAPTERS 


TEON 
The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS, 
Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con- 


facius, ptim Divine Pymender, Zoroas- 
tor, Talmüds, Aible, Plato, Pythagoras, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 


Ae Al Koran, Luther, 

Scandinavian Eddaa, Renan, Taliesin, Mil- 

ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, a F. 

W. Newman, Tyndall, Max ‘Miller, Ellas 

Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 

eretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, Bush- 

nell, Parker, Davis, Exama Hardinge, Emer- 

son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Frothingham, 

and others. 

Gospels and Inspirations from many 
Ceoturtes and Peoples. 

“Slowly the Bible of the rate is writ, 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.“ 


Edited and Compiled by 
GILES B. 8TEBBINS. 
Four hundred pages; bound In cloth; price 
$1.0. No Extra Charge for Postage. 


THE (NDEX, 
No. | Tremont Place, Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


Oliver Ditson & Co., during repairs of their bui t- 
tng injured by Are, wilt occupy store No. T Wash- 
SaD Targa tech of the seit ama mont popular Music 
sery large stoc. a mo ar 
Booka; among them :— = 


THREE 
CHOICE VOLUMES OF BOUND MUSIC. 


Price of cach Book: Roards, ; Cloth, 83; 
Gilt, 64. 1 $2.50 „ 83; 


Addresa 


Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instru- 
mental. 


Wreath of Gema, Vocal. e 

Showerof Pearls, The Best Vocal Ducts. 
€epltal collections. Two bundred large pages, 
pe Ae great deal of music for a 


ErvER or Lire. Best Sabbath-school Song 
1 Book. 


American Tune Book. 
Price $1.66, or 613.50 per doz. Haa one thou- 


sand Tunes and Anthems, not new, but ge- low. 


Noted as the favorites from all 
Church Music Books published 
Mst half century. 


romipent 
uring the 


Father Kemp's Old Folks’ Tunes. Enlarged. 
$4 per doz. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS. 


For Plano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon. Guitar, Bans 
ja. Corn, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionat.. Fula and 


These convenient hooks cost but 75 centa 
each, and are concise, simple methods, with 
Isrge quantities of pleasing airs for practice. 

mt post-paid, on receipt of retail’ price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
bogrox. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & co,, 
7M Broadway, New York, 


TELE INDHEX--APRIL 9, 1874. 
— — — —ͤ—ä—!— a — 
.. a FEW COPIES ONLY| POSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE.| G95 per day guaranteed uing ou 


A FEW COPIES ONLY 


tP h (Cabinet Size) of 
Nee cn D. CO. mow of London, 
can be had at the office of THE INDEX. Prico 
do cents. 


——— —ͤ—ä Z2— 
FREE DISCUSSION 
la beld at HOSPITALLER HALL, 13 Wash 


Boston, Bunday, at 10 A.M., 
Beende PN. Aii thal relates le the Religious, 
‘oliticn}, a! MAN. consti: 


nd Social interests of 1 

ite th bjecte for discussion. THE INDEX 

an inder yaeta are for sale every Sunday at 
taller Hall, 


M'HE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1878 
(Volume 4) will be prowpuy forwarded to any 
address on recelpt R by express, at 
the purchaser's expense. complete file for 
the year can be furnished In no other form. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 9. yanta side of this 
e, Any OPTAINARLE BOOK NOT IN 
Etfis ust will be furnished to order, 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French . Or 
who wish for information as to the price, &c., 
of any American or Foreign Book, can nav 
their en filled and their inqui- 


es W. by address! 
9 nE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


L E 1 


o 8 


BAKING POWDER. 


(Warranted Bast tn Market.) 


All goods sold can be returned at my ex- 
pense, if not as represented. Goods deliv- 
ered free of freight, and ten days’ trial be- 


fore payment. 
p ALEXANDER COLE. 
BurrALo, N.Y., P.O. Bor 2649. 


THE REFORMATOR, 


A WEEELY JOVENAL, 


For the dissemination of nseful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religtous, and so- 
clal subjects, with a 
view to reform. 


Published is the German language ev- 
ory Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
1 — and communications must be ad- 
rease 4 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub’s. 
C. LOHMANN, Eorron. 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
and Territories, and presents an excellent 
medium for advertising. 


Terms of Subscription—§2 per annum, Ad- 
vertisements inserted at liberal rates, Bub- 
scription and advertisements must be pald in 
advance. 


B Us T 0 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equl- 
he Dathe through the clay; the ariist 
as co filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that be bas been able cun- 
ning To enon it into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liv- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, as the old artist did to his 
perfected work, “Speak then“ Hannah E. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the hast,—hls greatness, his ness, bis 
tenderness, bls love: You cannot give life to 
clay or marble; but you can represent it, and 

one.—Lydia D. Parker to 


Cc 


F 


this Mr. Morse has 
Hannah E. Stevenson, 

‘The oyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with possible indignation, with possible tears; 
the lípa are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could “fight a good fight" 
as well as “give a reason." — Samual Longfol- 


The fret time T have reen Theodore Parker 
since he dled.— Wm. Sparrall. 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay.—Soston Dally Globe. 

The face is strong und noble as itehonid be. 
The likeness is good —Hoston Daily Advertiser, 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, 


or to show the vanity of the artist, All is 


forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yank: 
tay Theodore Parker.—Z. S. II. in the Golden 


Copies of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for transportation, 61 
extra, Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about Afty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Room 15, 25 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


tree. W.W, GILES, Bt. Lonis 
Our organization some timo since decided to di- | N ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 


rect its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property l 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Asa means to this ond, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand coples of s 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr, 
Abbot which appeared in Tas INDEX of Nov. N. 
The edition was made as large as onr funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it ts already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 8 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
Dave made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It la impossible for the Boaton 
League, with its various other expanses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Moyement 


come forward and help us with liberal dona dong ? 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, saking how 
much they ahall pay, To such wo reply that the 
cost to ns ls sbout $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 conta per hi to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furniabed ua 
as probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have bean sant, 


With the Hope 


that anch frienda will try to secure as many sig 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ssk those who sre unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselyes to place the peti- 
tibus In the hands of those who will, 
Lat os 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united voices be heard! And let it be 
done NON] 
Wo would say, leo that we feel deeply the 
need of a 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coöparate with ue in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism,” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance aa lies tn 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the resulta songht 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Fer order of the 
EXECUTIVE ComMITTREK, 


am 
ade 


| 


5 Pg guranteed using our 


+ W. GILES, St. Lonia Me” 


free. ae 


Drug, and Hand-grind! 
Sizes. eo Cotton-Beed if MILL. 
ed pamphiets free. Address ~ 


J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Obio. 
— — Palvesvitia, Ohio: 
TO NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS, 


Having conveniences for do! 
J printing at reasonable rde 
shou ke to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, preas work; and malling, 
Meee of references DR itid 
erences given, and 
work guaranteed. a GEO. H. ELLIS, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


____ 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
G. L. HENDERSON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 


untrate 


Epio secuti 


kee, Wia.; City National Bank, Chicago, Ill; 
Allen, Stevens & Co., Banke * 
City; Morris Altman.” my New York 


REAL ESTATE SECURITI 
paying 8 to 10 per cent, interest, or 


Inveatmonts in Real Estate ia Chicago 
and vicinity, = 


if Judictously made, are the best and aaf 
modes of employing capital The old ki 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH BTREST' 
Chicago (Eatablished 1853), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all its Teal Eatate Loans. * 
ee 
and pr pal collected without d 

Beal Estate Investments made on — 
or on shares; taxes paid, &c. 

Orders of capitalists and real estate own- 
ers respectfully solicited, 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


- EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is Tull length. It 1 full eize., It 1 
smooth and clastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk ars a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter In length, Lut 
a much üner size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always Ond the Eu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented, Every 
spoo) is warranted, and the inanufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool, Call 
for it. 


ONLY 


TEN SETS! 


All the bound copies of the FIBST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were on 
salo at the Office of the Aasoctation in Toledo 
were sold very soon after they were adyer- 
tised. FIVE DOLLARS have since been 
paid for a sinzle copy obtained by epectal 
advertisament. The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of this 
firat volume, and now offer 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


of THE INDEX, Including the firat, second. 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, 1871, 187%, 
1873), at the low price of 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


Persons wishing to possoss a complete fle 
of THE INDEX, whether for Its intrinsic ot 
historical value, will do well to send thelr or- 
ders withoat delay. The Firat Volume will 


NOT BE SOLD SEPABATELT- 


The four volumes will be sent In one pack- 
age, by express, at the cost of the purchaser 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston 


+ 


= 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


ILTBERTY AND IIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1874 


WHOLE No, 225, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


demand that cborches and other soclesiastical 
on We rail no longer be exempt from just taxation, 
mand that the em nt of chaplains in Con- 
tava iaie Logislataren, fa the navy and 2 tis, and in 
prons, asylums, anà all other institutions supported by 
public money, shali be * E ey 
jemand that ublic appropriations for educa- 
1 — charitable institutions Bf s sectarian character 
lous services now sustained 


= amand that all 
oi povermeat Ahal be abolished, and especially that 
A, seot the Bible In the public schools, whether ostani- 
bly ana text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
K 3 r in! by the Presiden 

d that tho a) tment, t of 
w United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
‘of al) religious festiv: and faata shall wholly cease, 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
xo all other departments the government shall be abol- 
dihod, and that almple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
aues of perjury ahali be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that ali lawe directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shal be re- 


1 We demand that ali laws looking to the oriforcement of 
morality shall be abro; „and that al) lawa 
ie of natural morality, 


prac trati 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other ape- 
ehi nigon 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
— institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— by * least interforence of the State Lo matters of 
j an 
; 


Whereas, Certain o inconsistencies with the general 
tof the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, 


Tunarronz, We, the undersigned, hereby associato our- 
wlyes together under the — hae i z 


ARTIOLEA OF AGREEMENT, 


Ast. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tas Lim 
mut Lovs or —— 

Axt.2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to s6- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” Hroughout the country, and 1 lu —: 

Also, as soon as five hundred such Libe: Leagues shall 
bare been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
Wa National Convention of Liberal „to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ABT, l. — The meanx em ed In working for these objecta 
mall be regular local — y, free wins Pang tan ng 
addresees, conventions, the Pitom and the press in gen- 
wa and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

Arr. (Such measures shall be pee cies sahing fanda 
two-thirds vote of the members, - stn at 

Arx. B- An may become a member of the League 
Aan e his or her name to thone Articles of Agres- 
Arr. 4 —The Officers of the 


2 Vice President, a Secret a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
Ure Committee of throe rhs 5 and thelr duties shall be 


ART, 7—These Articles of Agroomont may be amondod 
Ar three-fourths vote of the members 2 at any 


manta dall. a irene Lane votion of the d 8 
weeks previous to auch meeting, ee 


So far as l am concerned, the aboye ia the platform of 
— pes I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 

wil yet be accepted universally by tho American people, 
* Platform conslatent with religious liberty. A 

beral League ought to be formed to curry ont ita princi- 
Pita whorever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
sep Got together, Belng convinced that the movement 
k = compliance with these just “Demands” must 
3 — spread, I hope to make Tun INDEX 
— of farthoring it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
ben co-operation of every man and over woman who be- 
sinit, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
fort promptly the names of their Presidenta and Becre- 
188 * and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
cop let ae if freedom, justice, and reason are 
many organised yolos be heard like the sound of 


waters, 
Borron, Rept, 11m. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


* eatablisahment of en or 1 any 


For List of Liberal Leagues, soe next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
teblishnent of fat favoring form of 
Di on, or fav any particular 
rap bo rene bing tho tres e Nel oral mide. 


vances, 
BEOTION 2,—No State 4511 make any law res an 


the freo exercise thereof; or 
ng the freedom poset or of the press, or the 

y to essomble and to 
the Government fdr a redress of gri: 


equity, in co! nene of any opini be or al ne Dold 
uneg opinions he or she ma; 
— 155 ot oF religion p f as 

Ne a ve rtoenforcs To 
visions of the second section of this “Article by e - 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


BY A. W. 8. 


Tux STOCKING of the Republican party seems to be un- 
ravelling. Seo New Hampshire and Connecticut, 

Tue Christian Union thinke that Rey, O, B. Frothing- 
ham ls at the very top and maturity of his brilliant 
faculties.” 

Tas NEXT MEETING of the Second Radical Club will be 
held at the house of Rev. Dr. Bartol, 17 Chestnut Street, 
next Monday evening, April 20. Essay by Dr. Bartol, 

Loup Rector Batra Walo Emerson! Whata title 
la that for the wise’ but modest man of Concord to atagger 
onder! And yət the Glasgow University wishes bim to 
assume lt, 

A ravorire song with the Ohio temperance women Ls 
„Shall we gather at the river?" This la certainly sag- 
gestive of the element they desire to substitute for 
“strong drink.” 

War Wairmax, says the New York Tribune, has 
been invited to deliver the Biennlal-Commencement poem 
at Tuft's College, next June; and he has promised to do 
a0, unless prevented by Linus. 

INSPIRATION best comes to a man, not through con- 
formity, but through non-conformity. In following 
others we lose ourselves; it la only when we come to onr- 
eclves that we come to God, and truth, and the deepest 
oxporlences. 

Mes, A. G. Woorson read a paper full of earneat and 
beatiful thought, on “Dress Reform," before the Second 
Radical Club, last Monday evening. Dr. Bartol, Mrs. 
Zina Fay Pierce, Mra. Mary Safford Blake, Mise Hotch- 
kiss, and others followed lu an Interesting discussion. 

Mas. Many Livermore has had one vote for senator 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, We think that Mrs. 
Livermore would by no means appear to disadvantage lu 
the United States Senate. In most of the matters which 
that body has to consider, she would be the peer (or ths 
peeress) of any man in it. 

Wary sanra under paly and a sense of disappoin > 
ment, Theodore Parker sald, reslgnedly: UI think c- 
cumstances’ are wiser than I; certaloly stronger.“ The 
wisdom of “circumstances” (God) ought not to be more 
uncertuln than their might; for i they are only strong, 
then tyranny is enthroned at the centre of the universa! 

Tar [CRLANDERS are to celebrate, on the second day of 
August next, the thousandth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of thelr leland; also their eutrance upon a freer po- 
litical Ife under the new Constitution and local Self Goy- 
ernment juat granted to them by the King of Denmark, 
May their hearts be as warm and peaceful aa their climate 
ja cold and tempestuous! 

Tux new Free Religious Society in Providence, R. I,, 
is making excellent progress. They have had regular 
Sunday services since they began, on the 22d of February, 
with such men as Gannctt, Abbot, Henry James, Sr., 
Longfellow, Higginson, and Weiss to speak to them; and 


now they have good singing as well as good speaking, 
One of their number writes: We have good reason to 
thank the God in us for our prosperity so far.“ 


In TER April number of Lippincott'’s Magazine, Adol- 
phos Trollope, speaking of the religious opinions of 
Walter Savage Landor, says: “I do not besitate to say 
that Landor was no believer In any of the creeds which 
are founded on tho belief in a written revelation... .1 
remember to have seen many years ago—a long time be- 
fore I bad ever known him—a long letter from bim in 
which he maintained the superlority of the old classical 
paganism to any of the forms of falth which have super- 
seded It.“ 

Gerora Rizr (we suspect it is he), in the New York 
Tribune, peaks of Mr. Emorson as the Arst philosopher 
who was at once the creature and oxponent of the life of 
the New World—an American of the Americans—whose 
thoughts were based on books as those of other scholars, 
but whose vision and utterances dealt solely with human- 
ity. In the congress of nations, if Plato should be chosen 
to represent the Greek, Jean Paul the German, or Vol- 
taire become the typical Frenchman, then Emerson would 
de the American per se, and unmistakably. Not, of 
course, in personal character, butas the ombodiment of 
our higher drift of thought and Ita alm,” 


Tus New Yons Tribune, speaking of R. W. Emerson, 
says: In this ewarming American life, made up of every 
race, creed, and habit under the sun, he sits apart and 
quiet, and now and then gives as his massage. It reaches 
the profoundest depths of each man's consclonaneaa; it 
touches every practical detail of his every-day life.“ This 
is anblimely true, And we believe that Mr. Emerson, 
thongh he has seldom gone on to platforms axcept to 
lecture, and never manipulated the machinery of conven- 
tions, is yet one of the greatest reformers this country 
over has produved, He has allently sown his grand ideas 
in faith as grand, und they have been the regeneration 
and inspiration of many. 


Tue lntan claim that they are one hundred and fifty 
thousand strong lu the present population of Boston; and 
the chairman of the Charitable Iriah Society of this city, 
on St. Patrick's day, sald that they are also “one-third of 
the population of the Old Bay State, and, if we can judge 
anything by atatlatics, New England would soon be un- 
peopled wore It not for the virtue, fidelity, and purity of 
the Irish mothers.” On this basis of facta, the same ors- 
tor concludes that the sceptre is to fall from the de- 
scondanta of the May Flower to nnlineal hands, and the 
Celtic supersede the Saxon element eyen on the Rock of 
Plymouth,” It is to be remembered, however, that the 
Irish born and educated in thia country are not the Irish 
of Ireland; they are both less Irish and less Catholic. 
And Lf our citizens but become imbued at last with the 
true American Iden, what matters it of what stock they 
come? We must not forget that our country ia the 
world, and our countrymen are all mankind.” 


A wnago, in Georgia, bet ten dollars that George 
Washington commanded the Union troops at the battle 
of Bull Ran, After due Investigation into the history of 
that little affair, It was decided that the misguided Afri- 
can had lost his money; butin paying it over he sadly 
yet sagely declared: Well, dis yor hlst'ry bizness ie all 
mixed up anyway.“ He probably had in mind the some- 
woat recent extinction of William Tell and Pocahontas. 
But now a still more modern confirmation of the 
“mized” character of the ‘“‘hist'ry biznesa” has turned 
up. A Mr. Thomas Jones, of IIlinols, has written a book 
on the History of the Man called Christ ; and in it he 
„proves conclusively" that the “crucifixion of Christ was 
a sham; thet John the Baptist and Christ were ono 
and the same persbn;" that this Christ turned up again 
as Stephen,” being no more killed as Stephen than as 
John or Jesus; that again he “assumed the name of Saul 
and then Paul,“ and that Unally he “appeared and waa 
known under the name of Josephus, and writes, in bis 
old age, à history of bis times“ ! This uncertainty of 
history is euocugh to discourage anybody from try ing to 
live or have any personal Identity at all. Even if you do 
got fairly born and started In existence, the chances are 
ten to one that It will be 4 proved“ afterwards that there 
never was any such man as you, Really, is there no 
Umit to ‘destructive scepticism"? . 
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“The Land of the White Elephant.” 


A LECTURE ON BURMAH, 


DELIVESED BEFORE TEE FREE ERLIGIOVE SOCIETY OF 
5T. LOUIS, MABOH 15, 1874, 


BY B. A. SKUES, 
(Late of the SiztyNinth British Regiment), 


(CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEE.) 


Tonghoo, our destination, fe on the frontier of the 
King of Burmah’s territory, and a large-garrison was 
kept there. It had been a town of considerable Im- 
portance at one time, and had been strongly fortified 
under the native rulers by a vast rampart and ditch. 
There are numerous religious houses and odas, 
and some Buddhist ceremony waa constantly going 
on. Ineach of the religious houses and about the 


pagodas are | images of Gaudama, and the deli- 
cate attention the Burmese pay to him is in pasti 
pieces of gold to him, and letting off crackers an 


zqulbs under his nose, if they are rich; or if poor, in 
tying some yellow cloth round him, 

When visiting the „poca of worship, I always 
found the Burmese civil; and, ao far from * 
10 my entering them, they let me examine what 
liked. Anything which took my fancy or caused me 
to look astonished seemed to them a grand joke, and 
they used to get round and gesticulate and laugh, I 
have passed them while they were praying, which 
they did kneeling, hands together and pointed to the 
pagoda; and they sometimes turned round, pointed 
up to the pagoda, laughed, and resumed thelr deyo- 
tion. However, with all their jocularity, their relig- 
ion has got firm hold of them, and nothing short of 
pure inability to move will prevent them from leaving 
thelr business and rapal to their favorite pagoda 
to present their offerings an Sar Bial i ers, 

he Buddhist religion forbids the killing of any 
kind of animals, but the Burmese would eat animals 
which had died a natural death. They used to flavor 
their rice with putrid fish. The mode of preparin 
this delicacy was to bury a certaln amount of fish un 
it was partly rotten, and then dig it up and eat it asa 
ondiment, 

The government kept a large number of elephants 
for the public service} and on several occasions, on 
the death of these animala, I saw the Burmans taking 
away portions of the bodies. There was a t mor- 
tality amongat the horses of the batteries of artillery, 
and it Was found necessary, In order to prevent the 
Burmane taking and eating the diseased carcasses, to 
throw them into the river. Even then I have known 
the Rurmans to fish them up, 

The poonghee, or priest, has nothing to do with the 
devotions, nor does he look after the morals of the 
peopta, He is like a monk who has separated himself 
rom the world, and lald himself out for the more 
rigid observance of the lawa of Buddha than asecular 
life would admit. He is taken from the people, and 
has generally relatives in the village where the kifong 
or monastery is. On entering the religious order, he 
says farewell to the outer world, its enjoyments and 
pleasures, and has to aubmit himself to his superiors, 
and pay implicit obedience to the orders and rules of 
the society to which he has attached himself. At the 
threshold of the monastery, he has for the last time 
in this world (unless he changes his mind) parted 
from his friends and relatives; from this time hence- 
forth they are strangers to him, simply units in the 
— human family, and nothing mord to him. His 

ead le shaped and bereft of all the long hair of which 
a Burman ls sọ proud. He must no longer wear a 
gaudy dress, but must content himself with monastic 
yellow. The day on which he enters is made a sort 
ol carnival before the long Lent which ia to last dur- 
ing the rest of his existence. He must eat nothing 
now after vere neither must be dance, or sing, or 
stand in elevated places. He must not touch old or 
silver, must subsist on charity, and take what 


Without returning thanks. Confession Wik toes 


once 
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ractised, though now in disuse; but the virtues of 

umanity, ‘self-denial and chastity, are strictly incul- 
cated, Celibacy is u sine qua non. He must bave 
nothing to do with the iady part of humanity in any 
shape or form; be is not allowed to touch even his 
mother, to save her life or get her ont of a bole, but 
may hold a stick out to her, if certain she la in danger 
perf no one else is there to assist her. 

There are nuns, also, with somewhat similar rules 
in the other way; but these old ladies need none, ss 
they have arrived at a period when women cesse to 
be dangerous, 

The 2 undertakes the instruction of the male 
children; but the females are not regularly instructed, 
Every Burman can read and cipher in his own lan- 
guage. I was greatly struck by this 3 with 
regard both to e and Hindus. They all have 
a system, not of compulsory, but of general, educa- 
tion, Already the noble language common to the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations of the world js being 
adopted by all classes of Burmans. India has long 
spoken it; Indeed, Wherever the Anglo-Saxon has 
set his foot, there his language has taken root and 
flourished, The countries in which the English lan- 

in spoken contains 9,500,000 square miles, with 
700 500,000 of Inhabitants, These countries are five 
times as large as the empire of Darius, and four times 
as great as that of the Romans in the zenith of their 
power. in power, the English-speaking countries are 
a match for the world; while in the intelligence of 
their people, and the wealth and extent of their do- 
minion, they already atly excel. The extensions 
of the United Statea alone are equal to all those of 
Russia; and Mexico, Chill, La Plata, must inevitably 
speak our language, for their red Indian race is no 
match for our colonists, An edict has been issued In 
Japan making English the language of that . 

en pra) ng; the Burman joins his hands, palm 
to palm, and holds them to his forehead with the in- 
tended offering between them. 

Little toy umbrellas and flowers are favorites, and 
saucers of oil, with a burning wick in the centre, are 
laid before their favorite agodas, The Burmao 
also leaves plates of rice, which feed all the crows and 
wild doga in the vicinity. 

Custom, almoat a religious one, prevails in placing 
water, in porous, cooling vessels, In some naturally or 
artificially sheltered spot for the use of the thirsty 
wayfarer, and is somewhat analogous to our present- 
ing fountaina to cities for the purposes of mercy to 
man and beast. I think a great want in large cities is 
that of means for dogs to slake their thirst in the 
streeta. Many a poor dog comes in from the coun- 
try, and Ís destroyed as mad, when the wretched sni- 
mal is suffering merely from exhaustion and thirst. 

There ia a large tree called the traveller's, which 
produces water when the leaf is broken off; and there 
Is a creeper which ws on the rocklest und driest 
mountain-side which will furnish a draught of dell- 
cious water for the wearied and parched wayfarer. 

I noticed in Burmab that extreme n a 
rarity. Nature ia there yery bountiful, and the Bur- 
man is a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow, who, as a rule, 
jg content to chew his betel-nut, eat his rice, and 
amoke his cheroot, with little or no thought of to- 
morrow. I donot remember ever seeing a case of 
deformity amongst them, aud I do not believe they 
allow deformed children to live, or at any rate they 
aimply let them die by neglect, following a custom 
similar to that of the Romans. 

The Burmans are well-made, active, and upon the 
whole very guod-natured and civil. They are very 
fond of athletic sports, and in all kinda of amuse- 
ments a Burman may be said to be the Frenchman of 
India. Their game of foot-ball la a great favorite, 
and they are very expert at it. They use a wicker- 
work ball, very light; and this they keep fyi 
through the air, tossing it to each other with hand, 
foot, and elbow. They are also good wrestlera, 

I went to see one of their boat-racea and was enter- 
talned by the monk or head man. The rowers took 
their paddles with a will, and sent their light canoes 
flying through the water; and the excitement, when 
the race was nearly won, was intense. To be de- 
clared winner, the man in the bow of the boat had to 
seize a bamboo which was fastened to a buoy in the 
middle of the river; and If he missed it, whether his 
boat passed or not, he lost the race, Sometimes the 
man would fall off into the water, and then the apec- 
tators ted him with shouts of laughter and show- 
ers of jokes, 

They have also buffalo fights, more amusing than 
anything elas. Nothing at all like the Spanish bull 
fight and its intensa brutality ia presented. Two 
Burmans mount two buffaloes, and pit them nst 
each other. Sometimes they fight, but much oftener 
one runs away; still it is dangerous work for Mr, 
Burman. The victor is covered with laurels, paraded 
round the place, and then, I have no doubt much to 
his satisfaction, is allowed to return to his pristine 
occupation of browsing in his native woods. 

The povay, or theatrical entertainment, takes place 
in the evening, and consists of a large number of dolls 
worked by strings, and ls something like “Punch and 
J 18 57 ou a large scale. The Burmese have not, like 
the nese, & drama whose plays it takes from siz to 
twelve months to act; but one soon gets tired of their 
Jess lengthy puppet shows, They belong to the same 
race ai the Siamese and Chinese, and are handsomer 
and fairer men than either. Some of their women 
are exceedingly handsome. They are great gamblera, 
and play away all the money they have got, and very 
often their children, If a man wina a child, he 
adopts it as if It were hie own, and it is not considered 
in any way a slave. 

The male dress consists of a white jacket, called an 
engie, and a putso, which ls made either of silk or 
cotton, and much resembles a Scotch plaid, It ta 
folded round the body, and, when the white jacket is 
not worn, the long end is thrown gracefully over the 


shoulder, They allow thelr hair, which is as black 
as a raven's wing, to grow to a great length, often 
touching their ankles. Should they commit a crime 
and be sent to prison, itis all cut off. This ie a ter- 
rible punishment, for it brands the man ss a felon at 
onve, or as a priest who has chan his mind ang 
returned once more to civil life. He dare not appear 
in his own village in such a state; he is an oy 
from society. is hair is gold by some prison official 
who gets it as a perquisite, and probably helps 10 
adorn the head of some Burman or other lady. 

The Burmese men are elaborately tattooed, an 
while undergoing this operation, have to be a 
with oplum to deaden the pain. Should an overdose 
be given by mistake, the tattooing terminates rather 
abruptly. The breast is generally tattooed red, and 
the remainder blue. 

The Burmese ladies dress their long bair with 
flowers, and use false hair. This ia in its natura) 
state, and notin the shape of ciiynon, or pad. On 

t occasions they wear a vast amount of handsome 
and valuable jewelry, and are as anxious to show 
themselves ax the women of other parts of the Eat 
are to conceal themselves. They wear immense ear- 
rings, and the lobe of the ear has a large hole to bola 
the ornament. A Burmese lady dressed up is intrin- 
sically a valuable bundle. 

I have never seen ladies smoke so much as the 
Burmese do, until the other day, when I was in the 
country In this State, and there found that the chief 
accomplishments of ladies consisted In chewing and 
occasionally dipping snuff, Burmese children smoke 
very early, 

I never saw a drunken Burman, nor any violent 
conduct at their games. They nre a jovial set of 

eople, and you would be astonished to witness the 

ollity with which they said good-by to an old priest 
at whose funeral ceremony I was present. few 
days before this took place, I had entered a monat- 
tery where the priest was lying in state, in a cofin 
filled with honey, and covered with goldleaf, The 
honey, after doing the duty of preserving the old gen- 
tleman, was probably sent to Calcutta to be sold, No 
white man ever thinks of buying honey there. The 
body was taken to a large plain outside the city, 
where there was an altar erected; and there the cere- 
mony of cremation, or burntpg the corpse, took place. 

On the day appointed Í went to the rendezvous, and 
I cannot explain to you how astonished I felt, when 
I enw the crowd and its preparations for thia solemn 
tite. The whole thing was a novelty to me, but 10 
the Burmans it seemed an immense joke, The whole 
country appeared to have turned out for a great piece 
of fun, for a general s; ; and instead of {ts being 
the occasion of funeral rites for a priest of their re- 
ligion, you would have thought It was a carnival, a 
Derby day, a Fourth of July, or a scene in a dancing- 
garden, where every one was up and out for a lark. 

There were jugglers, tumblers, and buffoons, all 
exciting enthusiasm in their way; aud the crowd 1u 
general had given themselves up to the most bolster- 
ous mirth. Every one appeared to be doing the most 
ridiculous things possible, In the centre of the plain, 
on the altar decorated with paper streamers, toy um- 
brellas, and poirai, lay the body of the priest. No 
one appeared to take the slightest notice of ft, except 
some old women who brought flowers and rice as of- 
ferings, All around the body were crackers and 
packages of gunpowder, and to this pile fire was set, 
and it was soon in a blaze, When the powder er- 
ploded and the fire-works went off, shouts of laugh- 
ter reéchoed over the plain. The scene was extraor- 
dinary, and, when you consider the- occasion, it 
seemed ridiculous. Soon the altar was consumed, 
and wood was piled on till the body was reduced to 


ashes, 

The above is one of the institutions of the religion of 
Buddba, 

On returning home, my horse van away with me, 
and dashed through the crowd to their great dismay; 
but, I am happy to say, to the injury of none. 

Buddha's family name was Gaudama, and means 
the Illuminator. He was sald to be withont a father, 
but was really the son of a king. He was married, 
surrounded by every luxury, and kept as far as possi- 
ble from the sight of all pain and onffering. One day, 
however, when be was being driven to the Royal Gar- 
dens, he saw for the first time an aged man; and, 
being told by his eervants that all, if they lived, would 
be like that, he said that birth was an evil, If it ended 
in old age, On another occasion, on seeing a sick 

erson, he went back ON The king, to — 

h these thoughts, multiplied his son’s pleasures, an 
doubled the guarda around him, But som g en- 
tered the palace which no guarda can keep gut. Death 
came before him. Monka were admitted into the pal- 
ace; and when Buddha saw one, and found that he 
devoted himself to religion, he determined to be one 
himself. He divested himself of his royal robes, and 
took a farewell look at his old life, Just as he waa 
about to leave it, the birth of hie son was announ 4 
This was anew tie; but he broke through it, an 
withdrew from the palace to become & recluse. 

Before finally leaving, he went to his wife's 2 
where she was sleeping with her arm round the chi 4 
and he dare not move it to see the child for tay 5 
waking her, He left the palace in the dresa of a heg 
gar, and carried with him a hatchet to chop his w as 
a needle to mond his clothes, and a filter to strain 
water he drank, lest he should destroy animal life. 

It has been often questioned which type of reform 
was higher—for the reformer to stap up or step oma} 
for the carpenter's son to anthrone himself as king 
the Jews and of humanity, or for the king's eon 
forego his throne and make king's wish to be beggars 
like him, ol 
These two types were embodied in the founders o 
the two 8 religlons in the world, Christianity 
and. Buddhiam. ted bis 

After some years as a monk, Buddha elabora 


— 
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m 
four grest principles, which have been called the 
‘wheal of the law.” 


J. He realized the fact of pain, 


2. Examining the source of pain, he fonnd it to be | 


‘ jated desire. 
2 — of pain by self-control. 
4 The means of destroying it by the practice of 


The rock-cut writings of King Asoka, dating over 
two hundred years before the present era, are amongst 
the oldest Buddhlst writings, and from these we learn 
the thoughts which seemed greatest to this Buddhist 

a Constantine of the new religion, 

uddha's experience was symbolized by the attacks 
2 epirita ou him In a lonely place, After that 
ordeal, his heart became firm and pure, full of meek- 
ness and compassion. He hesltated awhile to spread 
truths which few could understand, but he made a 
solemn vow that be would do ao. He began, and his 
work waa not only religious but social, 

He bad to combat caste, In the lowest caste were 
those who exercised the callings of executioners and 
grave-diggers, and by no process of transmigration 
could they be reborn. Buddha associated himself 
with, and took the yellow robe of, these poormen, If 
be was wrong, the mistake would not simply attach 
to this life, but at his next transmigration, lu conse- 
quence of hia eat ig catia; be would become the 
meanest insect. A disciple of Buddha, asking a 
prey “aye! water from a woman of the lowest caste, 
she, like the woman of Samaria, protested. The dia- 
ciple ssid, “I did not ask your caste; I asked for a 
dranght of water.” — ery mA ret ene, Jola 
not anything agalnst caite, de! tin practice, 
He ah to — the sacred elty of the Hindu, 
and preached to the poor in the fields. He showed 
favors to fallen women in their degradation. After- 
wards he returned to his palace, and found that his 
wife bad followed hisexample. Other females of his 
family, and finally two hundred women, came to the 
. and made him receive them as fellow- 

ers, 

This institution of Buddhism has lasted over two 
thousand years, und a Catholic bishop is said to have 
remarked that Buddhiam equalized women with men, 
Ode thing is well known, and that is, that Buddhist 
women occupy a higher and more honorable position 
than any others in the East. 

The great characteristic of Buddha's preaching may 
be sommarized in this one maxim: “If aman does 
me a wrong, and I respond with love, the fragrance 
redounds to me, the harm returns to him.“ 


Daring his whole life he went about doling good, 
and inculcating the theory of his four laws. He was 
anexponent of all the noblest principles of human 
action. He broke down caste, and raised women 
from a low estate. No form of religion has done so 
much for the Asiatics as Buddhism, 

Buddha's birthday ts still kept. There are white- 
robed guests, and gorgeous banquets, and each guest 
pa out and brings in a poor beggar woman, takes off 

1 1 clothing, and puts on ber a white ban- 
queting robe. 

Asoka tried to find the tomb of Buddha, and at 
Jast succeeded. The door opened at his touch, and 
de found the lamps, which had been lighted two hun- 
dred and eighteen years before, still IHghted and full 
of oil. The flowers which decorated the tomb were 
as fresh and beautiful as when they had been placed 
parte — the perfume was more exquisite than those 
n the garden, 

Snch is the tale believed by good Buddhists, but 
= which will not bear the scrutiny of this material 


I must not forget to mention that the ladies appear 
on elephants, decked out in their best. These young 
ladies are not very long in bringing a courtship to a 
matrimonial termination, and the form of marriage 
ù simply that the bridegroom has to pay the lady a 
tertain amount of dowry, which increases In r- 

to the amount of beauty she possesses, In case 
the tastes of the married pair do not agree, they sep- 
arste, the lady keeping the money and the pair zever- 
ally, if Ser choose, contract similar matrimonial ar- 


The population of Burmah fa sald to be yearly de- 
Creasing, and this Is said to be due to the uncertainty 
of the marriage relation, the consequence of which is 
= throw the maintenance of the children wholly on 

he mother, She, to escape this burden, has recourse 

to the crimes of fovticide and infanticide, or continues 

suckling a child for an unnaturally long period, 

‘ Almost ail the travelling le done on elephanta, as 

4 1 impossible to get through the bush with anything 
e. In fact, the elephant is useful, and is used In 


every department of life, He will drag timber, stack | 


1 and perform all the laborions work connected with 
Mith a patience unequalled, and an endurance un- 
it * Te ia however, Mable fo — eps 
out when I was going through the jungle 

‘on the back of the steadlest old log puller I could get. 
A N * elephants jappèsten, and off rushed 

J an opposite dlrectlon, tearing every- 
thing off his back, and scattering our 5 ‘al 
thls e woods. We were all on the look-out for 
155 and made for his tail, dy which we dropped to 
x pama one after the other as fastas we could. 
2 Was liurt; a few things lost and broken were 

t sole result, 

Rich Burmans build houses for travellers, and where 
— o not exist the priest's house is open. I have 
come u night there, The Burmese are good 
a — blackamiths, but they are lazy, and it 

Tor t matter to persuade them to work, 
wi portman or hunter, Burmah lo a perfect Ely- 
— is meow J that you cannot get in the 
country yet large and small, There are tracts of 

where there has been no human habitation 


E_r a SIE ! 


for years, and here the wild animals have increased 
ey 

good many gangs of thieves nsed to hang about 
Burmah; but the British authorities “clesned them 

Tigers are numerous, and the sport is considered so 
extremely dangerous that hunting them is generally 
done In parties of two or more, and then on phants. 
Even then accidents occur, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions. Sometimes there are isolated cases whero 
men go out alone, attack the tiger single-handed, and 
come out safely. One case in particular came under 
my notice, 

A young officer, a nephew of Sir Francis Head, who 
was at one time Governor-General of Canada, came 
out with me; and, * the voyage to India, 1 
knew that be did not use Hrearms as the rest of us 
did, and had never even fired a gun. Six months af- 
ter we arrived in India, he went out, single-handed, 
and killed eight tigers. Canes like this are extremely 
rare; indeed, I hardly think that there la another par- 
allel case. ere have been cases of old s en 
killing many æ tiger single-handed; but in the end 
something happened and a tiger killed them, 

The elephant, when wild, is also a dangerous creat- 
ure, and particularly a2 e elephant“ who has 
been driven from a herd; for he will kill an thing 
and er ere ka comes across without the slightest 

rovocation, e white elephant belonging to the 

of Burmah ls sald to be five hun ears old, 
The elephant which carried Warren Hasi go, Gov- 
ernor-General of India, over one hundred years ago 
and then several centuries old, is at present alive an 
well in Calcutta, He must have seen some changes 
in hia checkered life, 

We have tbe wild hog, rhinoceros, bison, and all 
kinds of deer, from one as big as a buffalo down to 
one not much larger than an ordinary dog. Monkeys 
and squirrels abound ; and birds of the most beautiful 
and varied plumage are everywhere to be met with, 
Snakes are numerous and venomous. The most 
formidable ts the hamadryad, the only one which is 
ponure known to attack without provocation. Mr. 

ason, an American missionary at Toncloo, men- 
tions in a work on the natural history of Burmah the 
following incident :— 

“A Burman came across one of these reptiles, and 
immediately, 8 his danger, fled away, 
with a speed which fear could alone create, over hill 
and dale. He rushed on at headlong speed until be 
came to a stream, which he revere 4 He stopped, 
thinking himself safe, but there was the reptile awim- 
ming the river after him. With abject terror he 
again started to run, this time having dropped his red 
turban, upon which, the snake, fortunately for him, 
vented his fury and disappeared. A bite from this 
snake kills within half an hour.“ 

The mosquito is well known ju Burmah, and bites 
as viciously as here, or anywhere else. The white 
ant (unknown, I believe, on this continent) is contin- 
nally at work at our houses, and ut all wood, leather, 
or other substances you are rash enough to leave in 
his way. They bulld cone-like hills of clay, which 
they cement by some animal substance derived from 
thelr bodies, This is in t request for tamping, 
when blasting stone, The white ant will destroy 
almost anything but metal, and has been accused of 
that, when there was u deficiency of silver in the pub- 
lic treasury; but I am afrald the white ants in this 
case were of a different species, I may mention one 
instance where a leak occurred In the treasury, and 
how it was * 

An officer, a friend of mine, was in charge of one of 
the tressurles at Shoay Gheen, or Golden City;“ 
and it was bis duty to count the money at stated 
times. This he did, but gave the key to hie head 
clerk, who was a Burman. From some source he 
found out that all was not t, and he told his clerk 
that upon a certain day he should count the money. 
The money was there, and this time my friend 
thought, to make matters sure, be would keep the 
key himself. The result was as he had anticipated. 
His clerk was arrested for debt an hour afterwards, 

There are missions from the various Christian sects 
in Bunnah; but none of them have converts except 
the Catholics. If the apostles are still fishers of men, 
thelr baits or hooks must be bad in India. 

Burmah is rich In gold and precious stones, and has 
abundance of silver, tin, iron, coal, and mineral oil. 
In fact, there fs no mineral which Burmah does not 


ess. 

ble le cultivated abundantly, and trodden out by 
buffaloes, which, according to Eastern custom, are 
unmuzzled. The farming implements used are of the 
rudest description. The rice flelds are abundantly 
supplied with water, for * in rainy season the 
whole country is inundated, Pineapples are plenti- 
ful. When you take a pineapple, it ls customary to 
saye the green part and plant it. By doing this I had 
a fine crop of pineapples in my own en. Other 
tropical fruits are here In abundance, while tables 
of all kinds are cultivated by the “Heathen C 2 
who is as industrious and -working in Burmah 
as in any other place. There are a great many of the 
Chinese settled there, engaged in trades and other 
occupations, Numbers of Hindus and Mahometans 
come across from India, and engage in different 
vocations. 

The mail was brought to us with the most scrupu- 
lous regularity, In canoes manned by from eight to 
ten rowers, who travelled night and day. A new 

roject bas been laid before the government to estab- 
fiat a line of communication between India and Chi- 
na by means of the t water-ways of Burmah, In- 
stead of going round through the straite of Malacca. 
Besides the Irrawaddy there are three other great 
rivers, the Memam, the Salween, and the Meckong, 
which all rise in the south-west corner of China. 
these, the Irrawaddy alone ia well known; a steamer 
ean proceed up this magnificent river for a thousand 
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miles, and even at that distance the Irrawaddy is s 
aplendid stream, three miles wide at full flood. 

Of the other rivers so little is known that no cer 
— 3 can be oo h ing — but it 10 

azonable to suppose, from their similarity of in 
and aize, that they also are capable of addin 4 
convenience of commercial intercourse. o Mes- 
kong or Cambooga River Is said to be magnificent in 
volume and wonderful in length of flow. It divides 
Anam from Siam, and is sald by the natives to be navi- 
gable for large craft twelve hundred miles from Its del- 
ta. An immense traffic is carried up and down on 
the river in boats. Existing maps represent this 
stream as running right through south-western Chi- 
na, and, for aught I know to the contrary, they may 
be 1 — for ateamers of light draft. 

The Memam flows through the heart of Siam; but 
little or nothing is known of {ts fitness for naviga- 
tion. The natives only answer for three hundred 
miles of it. 

The merchandise which comes down it conaists of 
drugs, dyes, lacquered wares, gold, allver, and cop- 
per. There are splendid forests on its banks, similar 
to those of the Irrawaddy, of teak, sampan, and san- 
dal-wood, The Siamese are very jealous of their 
river, and oppose exploration; but a recent visit of 
the King of Siam to the Governor-General of India 
has done much to dissipate this prejudice. 

The Salween is another river of which little le 
known, but whose watershed could be seen from 
Tonghoo, where I was stationed. On this river there 
is a tidal wave more formidable than that of the Si- 
tang, reaching to the height of twenty feet. 

All this vest river-eyatem is tically unknown at 
present, for the reports of natives of these countries 
are ey unreliable, The Englisb government 
are doing thelr best to take advantage of all commu- 
nications which may benefit commerce in Burmah. 
The province has been in the hands of England 
over twenty years, Before she got It, the Burmese 

ant was Ly pas a slave, and dared not show 

ls princes or king that he possessed anything, as it 
was us much as his life was worth to do so. Me was 
astonishing, when he understood the character of the 

English law and that of the government which ad- 
ministered it, of the inviolability of life and p Y, 
how soon wealth began to sppear. The men began 
to wear silk; to do so before brought sentence of 
death. The women began to indulge in jewelry and 
finery of all sorta, Rangoon, the chief city, rose 
from one of huts of bamboo to one af palaces of brick 
and mortar; and during these years, under the Eng- 
lish government, instead of Delap a lawless, thieving, 
and — race, neighboring village robbing 
neighboring village, they were as law-abiding a yectie 
as any In the world. England, then, brought order 
out of chaos and harmony ont of discord. 

My sketch has now come to an end, It has wan- 
dered on many occasions from the Jand of the white 
elephant; but what of that, If It has been of sufficient 
interest for you to travel with me over the paths I 
baye trodden long ago, and whose sides are every- 
where to me strewn with memories of the past—some 
of intense pleasure, others of pain—and of some com- 
rade who participated in these scenes, but who has 
long since passed away? 

ave I interested you with the details of this won- 
derful country and people? If so, I haye succeeded 
as I could bava wished, and have made you aomé- 
what of a fellow-traveller of mine. 


PRISON REFORM. 


of the Second Radical Club, 
ê rooms of the Woman's ba 
a dis- 


At a speelal meetin 
last evening, held at 
Mr. James Cotier, known as James Burns, 
charged convict from the State Prison, read a 
which criticised some points in the last report of War- 
den Chamberlain. He stated that the warden's dis- 
approval of evening schools was unjust, and his de- 
ductions unreliable, as he is a very infrequent ‘visitor 
at the sessions. The speaker asserted that, while a 
scholar at these achoole, he saw Warden Chamberlain 
present but once during five months. He then asked 
why the adverse opinion of the present warden should 
be received in preference to that of ex-Warden Haynes, 
who was in the school nearly every evening, and who 
had ful) confidence In the beneficial influence of even- 
ing instruction. The speaker denied also that the 
convicts were all given trades, stating that at the end 
of hla five years’ imprisonment he was wholly unable, 
on account of constant change, to show sufflelent 
skill in any branch of mechanics to earn his livelihood, 
His next complaint was urged against the chaplain, 
who almost never visits the convicts In their cells, 
even when sent for. The men could have little con- 
fidence, he urged, in the Christian teachings of a man 
who never protested against the inhuman methods of 
punishment which still form a part of our prison 
discipline. The uncleanly habits the prisoners are 
obliged to form was also a subject of the speaker's re- 

roof. He alleged that the prisoners were allowed to 
Pathe only once in two weeks, to change their under 
clothing only once in two weeks in winter, and 
week in summer, and this while engaged 3 
in the dirtlest kind of work. Blankets were washed, 
he sald, once a year, bed clothing changed once a fort- 
night, and the beds themselves were alive with ver- 
min. While such filthiness is allowed, the prisoner 
asked how the moral sense of the men could be clevat- 
ed, since cleanliness fs akin to godliness. Mrs. Wet- 
more, and Mrs, Brooka, ladies who have for years 
been interested and active in the reform of saon 
were present, and gave their testimony in support o! 
Mr. Burns’ statement, and In opposition to the pres- 
ent system of prison discipline, cularly the meth- 
ods of Warden Chamberlain. r. Augustus, another 
ex-convict, made a few remarks, all corroborative of 

* 
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the wronge declared to exist by the speakers previ- 
ously mentioned —Boslon Herald, April 5. 


[The ladies above referred to did not corroborate 
every statement made by Mr. Burns, nor yet at all 
impugo his representation, So far as they had par- 
sonal knowledge, they testified to his truthfulness and 
accuracy; but he sald some things of which they had 
no personal knowledge at all, We add this note by 
request of one of the ladles.—Eyn.] 


THE CORBECTORS CORRECTED. 


„Free Discussion in Boston.“ Under this heading, 
an article ra In the last INDEX, signed by La Ro 
Sunderland and Juho Hardy, to the effect that Mr. 
Sunderland originated or commenced the first free 
Sunday meetin ever held in Boston, which they say 
was in 1852. hey make this statement in order to 
contradict "R. B., who had sald lu TAE IxDEx (if we 
are not mistaken} that the frea meetings began previ- 
ous to that year. 

OR, B.” isright fn this matter, and Messrs. Sunder- 
land and Hardy are wrong. They don't mean to 
misrepresen ey forget, or perbaps never knew; 
and as the point involved is Important, It had better 
be attended to now, and settled correctly. Weremem- 
ber Mr. Sunderland's free meoting in 1852, but that 
was not the rst of the kind in thia city. Twelve 

ears before that time, or in 1840, a congregation ol 
Infidels and Christians, under the name of “The Frea 
Discussion Soclety, commenced to assemble regularly 
every Sunday afternoon, in Winchester Hall, Purchase 
Street. Mr. A. B. Hutchinson, over whose store the 
bal! was located, being a Ilberal- minded man, threw 
it open for free debates, and the meetings were there 
continued until transferred to other eections of the 
city. We do not remember of ever seeing Messrs, 
Sunderland and Hardy at the Winchester Hall discus- 
sions, and if our memory ls not at fault they were 
both eae. abont that time in some sort of a 

an church, or at least were not Liberals ss at 
the present day. But R. B.“ (a Liberal Christian) 
was there, active and zealous, and has so coutinued, 
in the cause of free discussion, from that dhy to this, 
3 enlisted in it for this life, if not for an- 
other. 

It may be a question with the antiquarians (in 
coming time) as to where and when and who started 
the first free discussion in Boston? The correct an- 
awer, we 2 is this; The meeting was begun in 
Winchester Hall, Purchase Street, in 1840, by Infidels 
and sach Liberal Christians as were friendly to free 
thonght and free speech, and on this basis the novel 
and useful experiment has ever aince been continued, 
The meetings are now beld three times every Sunday 
at Hospitaller Hall, 503 Washington Street, and are 
wel) condusted, numerously attended, interesting, 
and Inatructive. 

Our neighbor of Tae Ixpex will oblige us, and 
other friends, if he will please copy the above Into his 
columns.—Boston Investigator, April 8, 


THE EVILS OF INFLATION. 


Fellow-Citizens,—We have assembled thla evening, 
in Faneuil Hall, in the presence of the memorials of 
those who have been our leaders in and in war, 
to take counsel er upon the observance of thé 

. public faith. It is not for me to anticipate the result 
of your deliberations, but it does not require any 
poris to declare that there will be no departure 
ere from the principles which have hitherto guided - 
Massachusetts and Boston upon this great subject. 

The firat legal tender act was passed by Co 
on the 25th of February, 1862, and authorized the 
issue of $150,000,000. 

Within one month of the passage of that act, on 
the 22d of March, 1862, the Legislature of Massachu- 
aetta passed a law declaring that "the interest and 
principal of all acrip or bonds of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which bave been or may hereafter 

' be Issaed, shall, when due, be paid in gold or oliver 
coin;” and Massachusetts has redeemed and will con- 
tinue to redeem this pledge. 

On the 4th of April, 1862, the City Council of Bos- 
ton an order that the treasurer be and he Is 
hereby authorized to pay the bonds of the city, and 
the Intérest thereon now due, or that may hereafter 
become due, in 29 or its equlvalent;“ and Bos- 
— redeemed and will continue to redeem thie 
pledge. 

Some new contracts, made 
have been so pald by the State city. 

After the great fire, in November, 1872, It having. 

ng ted that the Secretary of the Treasury 
might issue an additional amount of currency in 
view of our calamity, It was unanimously resolved, at 
a public meeting of citizens in the Masonic Temple, 
that we ‘‘earnestly remonstrate against any such 
issue, as unwise, unnecessary, and Prejudicial to the 
whole country?” and no such issue was made. 
Massachusetts and Boston have taken their posl- 
tion, and it will be held. 

On the goth of June, 1804, Congress authorized a 
further issue of legal tender notes. The second sec- 
tion of the act contains this clause: Nor shall the 
total amount of United States notes, issued or to be 
issued, ever exceed $100,0(0,000, and such additional 
sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as may be tempora- 
— 1 oe for ＋ 8 — temporary loan.” 

section of the act authorizes the issu 
Weder in fractional currency. 1 
1 he act of Congress of April 12, 1808, provides 

that of United States notes not more than 10,000,- 
000 may be retired and cancelled within six months 
from the passage of this act, and thereafter not more 


payable in currency, 
an 
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000 in any one month.” Under this act, 
See uO ware iyetired and cancelled” in effect; 
and from that time $356,000,000 has continued and ts, 
to-day, the limit provided by law for the legal tender 
au the 18th of March, 1869, Congress declared by 
law “that lu order to remove any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the government to discharge all just obliga- 
tions to the public creditors, and to settle conflicting 
questions and interpretations of the laws, by virtue 
of which such obligations have been contracted, it Is 
hereby provided and declared that the faith of the 
United Reales is solemnly pledged to the payment In 
coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the 
United States not bearing Interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the Interest bearing obliga- 
tlons of the United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obligation bas 
ex ly provided that the sum may be paid in law- 
ful money or other reir ap than gold and silver. 
. And the United States aleo solemnly pledges its 
faith, to make provision, at the earliest practicable 
pores, for the redemption of the United States notes 
n colu.“ 


This was the first act of a general nature signed by 
President Grant, fourteen days after his inaugura- 
tion, and, in the worde of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, ‘'was an emphatic expression of the 
sentiment of the people, uttered by a new Congress 
then recently elected.’ 

More than five years have elapsed since the public 
faith was thua solemnly pledged by an act of Con- 
— approved by President Grant. In order to 
orm a correct adgment as to the performance of 
thia pledge, we should In fairness consider the means 
at the disposal of the party who made it. The cen- 
sus of isto, the year after the adoption of this law, 
gave, as the value of the real and personal estate of 
the country, more than 930,000,000, 000, and the total 
issue of nòtes to be redeemed In coin was $350,000,- 
000, less than one and a quarter of one per cent. of 
the amount of property on which it was charged. 
What merchant in any part of the civilized world 
could hold up his head in any community with liabil- 
ities amounting to one and one-quarter of one per 
cent. of his property, which Ilabilitles he had solemn- 
ly pledged his faith should be redeemed in coin at the 
earliest practicable periòd, If, after the la of five 
years, they remained unpaid? The public legisla- 
tion and the facta known to the whole country con- 
clusively show that Congress has lamentably failed to 
uphold the public faith, 

But this is not the only condemnation which lles at 
its door. It has recently been proposed, and a bill 
has passed the House of Representatives In e 
ton, to Increase the legal tender Issues ta 500,000, 000. 
By what authority is this to be done? How ls it to 
be justified? At the time of the passage of the legal 
tender acts, it was generally conceded that they would 
not be sustained on any other. ground than as war 
measures to Mage Se the goveroment. By the pro- 
posed legislation, Congress would assume the power 
to enlarge the amount of currency at any time, and 
to any extent. 

Upon a great question involving the public faith, 
no considerations of expediency should be allowed to 
intervene; but my convictions are clear and strong 
that there are no considerations of expediency, taken 
in a just and large view, which are in the slightest 
degree at variance with the plight of the public faith 
given in 1800. 

It ls claimed that the Interest saved to the govern- 
ment by the circulation of ita own notes is too ralu- 
able to be surrendered, Five per cent. Intereat on 
$356,000,000 1 $17,800,000. The value of the annual 
products of agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and 
the fisheries ls nearly $7,000,000,000, and the amount 
of wages annual! Id in these branches of industry 
ls nearly $12,000,000,000. If from the fluctuations of 
an (rredeemable paper currency the loss to the coun- 
try is only one quarter of one per cent., It is greater 
than the gain derived from the Interest saved to the 
country by the circulation; and every laboring man 
and woman in the land knows that the advance in 
prices of everything which they use has been man 
times in excess of such fluctuation, for the use of sue 
a currency. 

If the 22 of the country will lend its ear to its 
friends, and wil! give its own thoughts to a considera- 
tion of Ita interests, I have no fear that the present 
Congress will venture further in debasing the cur- 
rency, and in violating the public faith; and if I am 
at fault in this opinion there can be no doubt thatthe 
Congress to be chosen in the coming antumn will an- 
ewer with alacrity the appeal of the people. 

A sound currency is the great demand of the labor 
of the people upon the government. They whose 
earnings sre in the currency of the day or deposited 
in the savings banks of the land, whose loans are re- 
celyable in auch currency, have the deepest interest 
iu its fixed value, It is thé great office of the govern- 
ment to place its stamp upon the coin which it isaues, 
attesting its worth for commercial purposes, and it 
should never issue one dollur of paper money. 

Many who now hear me can recall the auspenalon 
of specle payments In former days, and no such sus- 
pension has continued for any long time, when the 
currency was not issued by the government, The law 
and public opinion then compelled resumption at an 
early day. One year after the suspension in 1837, the 
best banks resumed, and full resumption took place 
in 1840. The suspension in 1857 lasted only three or 
four months, But so long as government. paper is 
dishonored and unpaid, there can be no return to 
specie payments; and there is no power aboye the 
government to compel it to resume unless the people 
60 resolve, and thus compel its action, 

If a proper system of banks be established, with 
careful safeguards for the protection of the public, 
and jast taxation be imposed for privileges conferred, 


the government using its power to enforce the pro- 
visions of law, we should have a currency as free and 
as east as the activity and capital of the country 
require. 

ea l to the President to uphold the publie 
faith. Vicksburg ls not and will not be forgotten, 
and he who led our troops to victory can protect ns 
from defeat; and we confidently rely upon him to ex- 
erelse his constitutional veto to preserve us from the 
threatened calamity of an unlimited laue of irredeem- 


able paper money. 

We appeal to the people of the conntry, who hold 
in their own bands in a large meaaure its future des- 
tiny. We appeal alike to the North and the South, 
to the East and the Wenst, to 5 the publie 
faith, We will write upon our ners, never to be 
erased, ‘The public faith: it must and shall be pre- 
served.”’—Speech of Hon, Wm. Gray at the Boston 
Masa Meeting, April 4. 


A HEBESY AND BLASPHEMY CASE. 


We occasionally talk and write enthuslastical) 
about this ‘enlightened nineteenth century,” — 
half imagine in our conceit that all bigotry and super- 
stition are gradually passing into the limbo of forgot- 
ten things. Here lsa gentle reminder that religious 
intolerance has not wholly ceased in the world. 

Rev. John Page Hoppe, the Unitarian minister at 
Glasgow, is the author of g little book entitled The 
Life of Jerun, Rewrttten for Young Disciples, It in said 
to be devout in thought, reverent in spirit, and pure 
in language, though as a Unitarian the writer nat- 
urally denies the divinity of the second person of the 
Trinity. Itis not written in a sneering or scoffing 
spirit, but of course looks at the facts of Jesus’ life 
from the Unitarian standpoint, 

Now a certain Mr, Harry Alfred Long ed this 
book as heretical, dangerous, and positively blasphe- 
mous. He accordingly reprinted it, with a general 
criticism of its faults and alarming tendencies, pring 
at the end of each chapter an ge refutation 
the doctrines advanced by Mr. Hoppe. Naturally 
enough Mr, Hopps regraded this as an infringement 
of copyright, and the question has been up for legal 
dectaion. se 

The astounding pa is made by Mr. Long that 
The Life of Jesus, Rewritten for Young Disciples was 
blasphemous, heretical, and promulgating doctrines 
hoatile to the law of the land. Consequently such a 
work could not be protected by copyright, and was the 
property of any critic who wished to expose its dan- 
gerous tendencies and—make a little money out of 
the piratical enterprise. 

The agitation of this question hss created a good 
deal of excitement in England and Scotland, and ite 
deciaion has rightfully been regarded as having an 
important bearing upon the future of theological con- 
troversy, 

The Sheriff-Substitute has at length come to the 
conclusion that “a reverent and sober statement of 
Unitarian doctrine” cannot be considered blssaphe- 
mous, Though it is undoubtedly part of the com- 
mon law that the second person of the Trinity ia 
divine, yet “the public are entitled to criticize and 
coutrovert, if they please, the atatute law of the land, 
provided they du 30 in such a way as not to endanger 
the public safety, morality, or peace.“ As the book 
does not violate these conditione, it is entitled to the 
protection of the law. 

It thus seems established that Unitarians will here- 
after be allowed to write books on theological sub- 
jects, even dlacussing the dangerous topic of the nst- 
ure of Christ, without being in danger of having their 
works pirated and sold for the benefit of the first in- 
dividual who happens to regard them as blasphemous 
and heretical. This is some alight galn; but what 
can be said of the average ‘enlightenment’ of an age 
in which auch things are ible? 

We might appropriately add to our discussion of 
this com, aratively armless theological conflict 3 no- 
tice of the punishment which awalted one Rich 
Carlile, about fifty years ago, which we have just 
found in the current number of Tux INDEX, This 
"incorrigible offender” had been pee of publishing 
the work of such rampant blasphemers as Thomas 
Paine and Elihu Palmer, In a number of the Ath- 
eneum for 1820 ls found this record :— 

“Tn our last digest we had to mention the trials of 
Carlile for blasphemy, and his conviction. We have 
now the pleasure of recording bis punishment; name 
ly, for publishing the Age of Reason, an imprison- 
ment of two years in Dorchester Jall, and a fine of 
one thousand pounds; for publishing Palmer's Prin- 
ciples of Nature, a further Imprisonſti ent of one year 
in the same jail, and a fine of five hundred pounds, 
At the expiration of his finpria.nment, to enter {nto 
recognizances for his good behavior for life, himself 
in one thousand pounds, and two sureties in one hun- 
dred pounds each. Immediately after this sentence, 
a writ of levari facias was issued, under which all 
his property was seized, and his shop closed. 

“With respect to.the sentence pronounced upon 
man, we believe a culprit has never 


this wretch 
the law from whose fate 


fallen under the penalties of ed 
all sympathy is so utterly repelled. He has prov 
himself not only a daring, but an incorrigible, offend- 
er. Hehas betrayed no touch of shame or ramane 
during the whole of his profligate career, He too 
up blasphemy as a trade, and pursued the sordid traf- 
fic with u ravening appetite for gain which brands an 
odious quality of guilt upon bis conduct.“ 

Fifty years ago, doubtless, Mr. John Page Hopa 
would have fared ax badly as poor Richard ait 
We have grown a little wiser since then; but the ne 
stances of religious intolerance which ure occasionally 
brought Into public notice scarcely warrant us in sup- 
posing that the millennium is near at hand, * 
some hopeful people would have us imagine that 
already here. Liberal Cristian. 
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mR. GABRISON’S LETTER 


TUE DEDICATION OF COSMIAN HALL, FLOR- 
ENCE, MASS., MABCH 25, 1874. 


— . 


Boston, March 22, 1874. 
Dran Ms, CoR NBR — 


u for the invitation extended to me, in 
1 attend the dedication of ‘*Cosmian 
all,“ In Florence, the present week. Believing that 

the abject of euch dedication ls, in spirit and purpose, 
directly in the Interest of religious freedom and prog- 
zess, on u broad and catholic platform, it would give 
me great pleasure to be present on the occasion; bnt 
that pleasure I am obliged to forego, in consequence 
ol some local en ents, ’ 

It is many years since I saw the general emptiness 
‘of sectarian creeds and ceremontal observances, and 
was able to emancipate myself from all denomina- 
tonal trammels, As no body of men can be answer 
able for me at the bar of Eternal Rectitude, none 
shall control my liberty to think, speak, and act, on 
‘any matter touching the present or the future life. 
‘The idlest of all cries to me is that of bheresy,“ be- 
cause all claim of human Infalllbility is profane ego- 

Seeing that the heresy of one age is the recog- 
nized faith of the next, a new heresy Js to be hailed as 
the germ of afresh growth; or, at least, as something 
better than dead formalism or plety In “silver alip- 
„In the judgment of Rome, all Protestants are 

ics; but how, on the Protestant und of the 
sacred right of private judgment in all matters per- 
taining to religious faith and practice, there can be 
any Protestant heretics, because of differences of 
opinion, Is What Ido not understand. Aaa d 
is gained by substituting the authority of the 
Bible for that of the Pope; for what the Bible really 
teaches Is to be settled by each reader for himself, and 
the result of thie liberty ls an endless variety of 
rpretations. 
* order that Protestantism may stimulate to the 
boldest utterance and sturdiest non-conformity, 
whereby all possible mental and moral growth may be 
aresultance, there is yet a vast amount of Romanism 
to be eliminated from it. We are steadily making 
in thls winnowing process; and I hail, as in 
the service of truth, every indication that the right of 
dissent is becoming more and more regarded as an 
inalienable right, and that dissent Itself ia not to be 
mei with proscription or menace, but with courtesy 
and reason, P : 
Iam convinced that the readiest way to break the 
sorcery power of bigotry is a general coöperation in 
measures of radical reform and practical righteous- 
nest, having lu view the happiness and welfare of the 
people; neither lingering in the past, nor concerning 
ourselves greatly about the distant future, but acting 
in the living present,“ looking at Ita needs, nobly 
discharging its responsibilities, and conscientiously 
performing all the duties It imposes. 

The various movements for the promotion of tem- 
perance, peace, moral reform, antislavery, impartial 
euffrage, popular education, acientific knowledge, 
etc., etc, have done much toward breaking down the 
old partition walle which for so long a period kept 
those who, but for them, “‘like kindred drops had 
mingled into one.” In the presence of a great wron, 
to be redressed or an awful curse to be removed, al 
theological dogmatism becomes an impertinence, and 
3 worker In the field of reform will es- 
chew it, 

I have many pleasant and tender recollections of 
Florence In its early settlement, where were gathered 
together some of the best and freest spirita of the age. 

Yours for going forward, 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


BEAD aT 


— . ——— 
THE WOMEN'S CRUSADE. 


The English press has shown a wonderful degree of 
interest ju the women's temperance crusade, and the 
London journals continue to comment upon it. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, of March 5, has the following re- 
marks in a long leader on the subject :— 

"Itis easy enough to look exclusively at the gro- 
Yesque side of such proceedings, and there can be no 
sort of doubt that they are sufficiently ludicrous. 
There could hardly be a more absurd figure than that 
of the IWquor-seller, who, haying been falrly prayed 
oat, thought that his best course would be to join the 
Movement himself, and to take part in It vigorously, 
utilising bis past experiences of its evila in the cause 
of the prayin women; but the movement has a very 
serious wide indeed. It is a typical specimen of the 
sort of forces with which our women’s rights agita- 
tors are playing. The two motives which always 
bare worked, and which always will work, most 
#rongiy on women, are love and religion; between 
which, itis needless to say, there la a very Intimate 
connection. The existing division of labor between 
the sexes puts these motives in the case of women In 
thelr proper places, The most affectionate and re- 

ous of women at the head of a household finds a 
proper sphere for her affections; anil, on the other 
nd, finds a r coun ise to feeling in the 
Arrangement of all the common dally affairs of life. 
m women into politicians, and they become at once 
Violent and passionate ; they see an evil, they deter- 
Wine to put it down without the least respect for the 
2 oP rty of others, and the course which 
4 on 6 direct religious intimidatton—an intimi- 
on just as direct, just as distinetly coercive, as 
any uch could be exercised by armed men, and 
aim More objectionable, both because it is more 
+ cult to resist, and because those who employ It 
an not been taught to regard it ss wrong. A wom- 
te would not for the world shoot a man, or burn 

— Leue over bis head, or even threaten to do so, 
nike think It a virtuous act in itself to go and stand 
rain and cold before his door, and, as she would 

+ exposa herself to the scoffs of wordlings, end to 


on ee) 
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the inclemency of the weather, till his hard heart was 
melted, or, in other words, till his business was driy- 
en bets Everything connected with religion—and 
especially religion in a more or lesa martyr-like, self- 
devoted form—is. so very generally regarded as 
in itself that numbers of women would take part in 
such proceedings as those described, without the least 
notion that they were doing a cruel wrong to the per- 
sona against whom their efforts were directed, It 
seems Lo us that to take er one or to 
destroy bie trade by spiritual mobbing and intimide- 
tion, is just as ax to produce the same effect by 
picketing or rattening, or sven by threats of personal 
Nae: ony ae og ara o be allowed to assemble 
gether in crowds, for the purpose of Ing whis- 
key-sallers out of their evil Courses b — their 
shops, where are we to draw the line? Suppose they 
me to taka it 88 bid heads to mob a man for not 
golng to church, or for going to what they regarded 
as the wrong church, what would be the difference? 
A harmless, inoffensive man, who had done nothing 
to Injure any one otherwise than by setting what 
women of such a clase might regard ds a bad exam- 
ple, might on any Sunday morning, find a set of wom- 
en collected in front of his house, determined to pray 
for him till he became cowed into due observance of 
bis religious dutles; and, if women ever took to euch 
practises, we should be likely before long to ses them 
supported by like-minded men. The machinery of 
missions would be brought to bear on a large scale on 
every class and every section of society, and hardly 
any act of our lives would be free from organized 
spiritual pressure of some form or other.” 


A TRUE STORY, 

Two or three weeks ago an accident did not occur 
near Scranton, Penn. ; the newspapers missed asensa- 
tional horror; and a dozen men, instead of being 
hurled into eternity without time to breathe a prayer, 
walked 22 home to their dinners, quite uncon- 
scious that death had had them by the throat. It 
might, after all, bs worth our while to look Into the 
cause of the loss of this t y to the world; we 
should have been keen enough to unearth the guilty 
party if it had occurred. The facts are briefly these: 

In the largest anthracite coal mine in the State, the 
care of the engine by which the cars for passengers 
are lowered aud hoisted, is placed In the hands of a 
Scotch-Irishman, an ordinary fellow enough, The 
cable, necessarily of great weight and thickness, passes 
through the roof of a slightly-built shed under which 
he stands. One pasar aA the man stood smoking 
his pipe, his hand upon the lever, his mind very prob- 
ably busy with his dinner, and assuredly not wrought 
up to any heroic rapture of resolve, the ascending car 
(loaded with coal), at one end of the cable, broke, and 
fell crashing Into the dark shaft, to be shattered into 
a thousand f ents, He knew that in the next 
minute the cable, released from the atrain, would fiy 
back and fall with crushing weight on the rickety 
beams and boards of the roof. Death waa absolutely 
certain if he did not escape from the shed. But if he 
took his hand from the lever, the descending car, full 
of men, must fall one or two hundred feet. He had 
but one instant to face his death and thelrs, and to 
choose between them. There waa s boy In the back 
of the shed; the man motioned to him with his head 
to go out, Then he tightened his hold on the lever. 
The loosened cable struck and caught somewhere be- 
low against the side of che shaft. Surely God meant 
it should so strike! It was the delay of but a breath 
of time; but it was enough. The car grated with a 
jaragainst the ground far below; its occupants ai 
elsurely out, while the man who had saved them 
above, threw himself from under the shed, just as its 
roof, beams, pulley, and all, crashed down on the epot 
where he had been standing. 

We do not know the man’s name, and should searce- 
ly need to publish {tif we did. Fame or reward jar 
somehow against the deed itself, There Is u whole- 
some tonic for all of us in the certainty, which is 
forced upon us now and then, of the unknown, un- 
measured resources of Ae. and heroism and un- 
flinching integrity to duty which we possess among 
what we clioose to call the masa of the people. It 1s, 
after all, only when aman reaches the certainties of 
middle age that he ls not surprised every new day by 
the knowledge of how admirable a crew has been put 
into the world for ite long voyage; how many of the 
women sre gracious and finely natured; how many 
men respond promptly to the call of honesty; or duty, 
or even self-sacrifice, because it is the simple and nat- 
ural thing for them to do 80. 

We will congratulate ourselves, then, not that hie 
clasa can boast one euch brave fellow as this Scotch- 
Trish engineer, but that, like King Harry over Percy's 
grave, we belicve that it “has a thousand such as he.“ 
—New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, April 7. 


Tse Echo ls responsible for the statement that a 
distinguished London preacher, in a recent sermon, 
sald that “there was not the least doubt that the earth- 
ly Paradise of Adam and Eve was filled to repletion 
with flowers, shrubs, and trees, formed of diamonds 


of the purest water, the combined lustre of which far 


exceeded that of the sun in his-noonday splendor, 
At the Fall, these were scattered thronghout in the 
shape of diamond débris. This débris was universal 
in the soll of all countries, and furnished the explana- 
tion of the diamond duat referred to as found In the 
Highlands.“ London Graphic. 
— —ĩͤ 
Ir 18 Nor what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not what they geln, 
but what they save, that makes them rich. It fs not 
what they read, but what they remember, that makes 
them learned. Itis not what they profess, but what 
they practise, that makes them righteous, 


Poetry. 
For Tas Impax] 


“GRIEFS OF THOUGHT,” 
BY MARION. V. DUDLEY. 


“Ray, Bweet-mouth, what is the shadow 
And, wide-eyes,why bas the war, 
eU, W 
From out uf your Teadty . 7 


“What frightened the wati dimple 
From the beart of a pese bloom cheek, 

And scattered the brown hair's lustre, 
Like billows in careless freak? 


“Come, barfiah the sadness of pity, 


care of her 
“Play Sorrow 1s happy to nigbkVer ou. 


“ "Tis not.“ —and abe said it al 
one volte lke se deep intone ala 
waves when atorm-t! lowers, 
Ere its first black bolt is thrown - 


“*Tis not for the ceas)esa moanin 

Of sad ones that I am stil}, e 
For ever a ceaseless answer 

They have from the great Good-will, 


"My sadness to-night is not sadness, 
But only a — to know; A 

The baun ing ghost of a query 
Refuses to let me go, 

“And tf, in its eager apenking, 
Irreverent eeems my heart, 

Then know that my reatless thinking 
Is too oarnest for grace of art. 


the Eden bowers 
His daughter, so falr and frail, 


“And roln the sweet world's laughter, 
And hush its young choral ron, 

And brand all the un 35 
With stains of another's wrong. 


“I wonder why He, posseas!n; 
All power for love und right, 
Held not from * innocence 
The woe of a cruel blight. 


“The world is £o sad with sorrow. 
So dim with the dusk of tears! 
ow could an all-gracious Father 
Let sin curse the white-souled years? 


“ ‘Not question,’ you ? ‘Believe tt'? 
Ab friend, 1 e with grief: 
I pray, but no prayer refleveth 
è spell of my unbelief, . 


“Blood stains the great hands Eternal! 
“Twas blood that he made atona 

For sin that his hand permitted. 
For crime in his knowledge done. 


"tA mystery’? Yes, so baffilng 
A mystery, and so deep, 

That demons with glee must guard it, 
While mortals in anguish weep. 


“So long have I prayed for to 
From romte ot Thoucute Iter these,— 
So bard have I fought the foemen 
Who mock at the golden keys, 


“Tbat open the pearly portals 
of besten to dim Ww — faith 
Unwavering ‘moves the mountains,’ 
And ‘takes the sting from death,'— 


“So long, that I fain would linger 
To rest for a little while 

On slopes of the upland sunshine, 
In summer of Nature's smile. 


“0 sad la the weary pro 
Of war that lè never done, 

And sad le the soldier's longing + 
For victory never won! 


“I pine for the penceful plaxbin, 
founts where the placid drink: 
The dullest of low-browed mortal», 
Who never was doomed to think, 


“Has peace that surpasseth knowledge, 
Belleving with faith devout; 

Lam pricked with the goad of uery, 
And We from the pain of doubt.“ 
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N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THe IN- 
DEX, mailed lo the same address, for n year, on 
pre-payment of Ome Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 
extra copies as samples to their friends, 


GLIMPSES, 


Tue “CONGRESSIONAL Petrrion” foots up 5,245 
names; the “Massachusetts Petition“ foots up 8,845. 

ALL THE “Petitions” not yet sent In should be 
forwarded as speedily as possible. It will soon be too 
late to make any use of them thla year. 

Tue FREEWILL BAPTIST paper, the Morning Star, 
argues in favor of exempting church property from 
taxation. But its arguments are adapted only for 
home consumption. 

SIGNATURES to the Massachusetts Petition” have 
been recelved as follows since last week: From 
Charles Almy, New Bedfotd, 16; from Newton Lit- 
tlefield, Haverhill, 9; from W. W, Curries, Haverhill, 
11. Total for the week—36. 

A BELECT COMMITTEE of the Rhode Island Legisla- 
ture has the subject of church taxation under consid- 
eration. We are always greatly obliged by any infor- 
mation sent us respecting such movements,—particu- 
larly for newspaper extracts, with name of journal, 
date, etc., attached. It le notin all cases possible to 


print the extracts with which we are favored, but | 


they are always thankfully received. 


SIGNATURES to the “Congressional Petition” have 
been received as follows since last week: From Peter 
Young, Buffalo, N. T., 149; from George M. Wood, 
Secretary of the Liberal League, Washington, D. C., 
(by direction of the League) 145; from the Boston 
Investigator, 148; from Samuel R, Honey, Newport, 
R. I., 24; from Lucius Everett, Dover, N. H., 5; from 
William Walker, Dover, N. H., 28; from Carl H. 
Horsch, Dover, N. H., 87; from David A. Patterson, 
Sutter Creek, Cal., 66; from D. J. Rogers, St. Johns, 
Mich., 68. Total for the week 055. 


Mn. A. WALLACE, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, denies the obligation of the State to carry out 
the wishes of owners of property after they are dead. 
This position bas force in it. What reason in equity 
io there for regarding wills as Inviolably sacred? A 
man can transfer his property, while living, to whom 
he pleases, but has no power to control it afterwards, 
Why should he be permitted, when dead, to tie up 
forever, perhaps to most foolish uses, capital that 
ought to be left fres for employment by his survivors? 
Especially ia the mischlevousness of thia evident in 
the case of property bequeathed for purposes of prop- 
agandiam. The State might justly refuse to be made 
the tool of such purposes under the disguise of per- 
petual trusts. 7 

Tae Scorrise papers recently announced that the 
Duke of Argyll, author of the Reign of Law, is about 
to convert five square miles, or over three thousand 
acres, of his estate in the South-west of Scotland into 
a deer foreat, When swarms of poor people in Great 
Britain are annually driven to emigrate because they 
can ecarcely find standing-room in the over-crowded 
island, such wantonness of luxury la a crime against 
man, If the despalring millions rise at last in rebel- 
lion against the selfishness of the great landed propri- 
ators, and conflacato their estates as Henry VIII. 
confiscated the estates of the Romish Church, the 
lords who thus goad them into violence will haya 
themselyes alone to thank, No wise man disturbs 
the crater of a slumbering volcano. 


IN THE Golden Age of April 4, Mr. Tilton has a 
temperate article on the late Congregational Council, 
He quotes from a recent “manifesto” by Plymouth 
Church the declaration that “Every man has an in- 


defeusible right to separate himself from the church 
by his own sole get.“ If aman joins an association 
by simply signing its articles of agreement, without 
any yote by the association Itself, he ought to have 
the right to retire by formally requesting the secretary 
to erase his name, But If mere absenteeism consti- 
tutes a termination of his membership, without even 
the formality of a respectful notice, what association 
could possibly exist? If Plymouth Church means to 
declare that it does not require this formal notice, it 
has succeeded ln making itself supremely ridiculous. 
Probably the sole act“ of the Individual member 
means such a notice. 


Proressorn WILLIAM C. RUSSEL, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, delivered an address to the Delta Upsilon 
Fraternity at Amherst College some time since upon 
“Education and Character,” which has now been put 
into pamphlet form, It lets the reader Into a little of 
the secret of the great power exercised by Professor 
Russel over young minds, though the magnetism of 
presence and manner cannot be printed, He consid- 
ers the influences of indirect“ education acting 
through the contacts of daily life, the press, the pul- 
pit, politics, and business, and then the Influence of 
our common schools, academies, and colleges,—all 
with reference to the formation of large and rounded 
character. The imperfection of all our existing edu- 
cational Institutions la brought to notice with a force 
of exposition not to be evaded. There is great need 
of moral as well as purely intellectual training, in or- 
der to secure such education as shall be "the deyel- 
opment of braln-power and of earnest character;’’ 
and the State, the people as a whole, should furnish 
it. The whole address is alive with the very earnest- 
ness It would kindle, and must be read to be appre- 
clated, 


WHETHER ALL women who are earnestly striving 
to secure woman suffrage ought to imitate Miss Abby 
Smith, and others, in the refusal to pay their taxes 
until they get it, is not a question that any man can 
settle for them. But we would suggest that a paral- 
lel Instance may be found in the case of those men 
who are conscientiously opposed to the exemption of 
churches from taxation, and whose taxes are in- 
creased In this State about a dollar a year, on the 
average, In consequence of this exemption. If a sep- 
arate tax-bill were presented for this dollar, at least 
some men would refuse to pay it, and take the conse- 
quences, on the ground that such a tax was in direct 
violation of well-recognized rights of conecience, But 
as this is not the case, the dollar being lumped In 
with other taxes justly due, the only sensible course 
seems to be to pay the whole under protest, and mean- 
while agitate for a repeal of the exemption laws, 
Women ought not to forget that they actually recelve 
part of the protection they are taxed for, and that to 
refuse payment of all thelr taxes Is to put themselves 
partly in the wrong. This fact lẹ confusedly dis- 
cerned by the community, and would go far to neu- 
tralize the moral effect of such a refusal. We merely 
offer this suggestion as s respectful contribution 
towards a right solution of the question. 


“Tse CHRISTIAN CHURCH,” writes Theodore TIl- 
ton, needs a Personal Liberty Law.“ This was 
wrong out of him by his hard experience of Con- 
gregatlonallsm, as adminiotered by the late Council, 
But he only sees half the truth yet, if he still be- 
lleves that, with a personal liberty Jaw, the Christian 
Church could survive. As well expect the “patri- 
archal institution” Itself to survive the enactment of 
such alaw! Christianity ls the bondage of the Intal- 
lect and conscience to certain sentiments which, beau- 
tiful and imperishable in themselves, become tyrants 
by usurpation of a supremacy that does not belong to 
them. Reverence, awe, aspiration, love, sorrow for 
wrong-doing, etc., enter as elements into every grand 
and noble nature, Yet let these and their kindred 
sentiments give the law to thought Instead of taking 
the law from it, and you have superstition; and su- 
peratition never yet learned the meaning of the word 
freedom, The moment the mind is emancipated from 
all law save ita own, the whole fabric of Christian 
doctrine melts into sir, and the Church falls like a 
house of cards, It is not the Church that needa a 
personal liberty law, but humanity itself; and if Mr. 
Tilton learns the whole lesson of hia conflict with the 
ecclesiastical spirit, he will ses at last the irrefutable 
truth of THE Inpex position respecting Christlan- 
ity, The Church cannot tolerate perfect liberty, 
either of thought or action; and In proportion as it 
tries to do so; it undermines Its own foundations, 
Whoever wrestles with this truth will be cast by it; 
the “golden age“ will tarry, till the world accepta it 
and ceases to battle agalnst the nature of things. 
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PRISON REFORM, 


That society has a right to protect itaelf from 18 
gression on the part of lawless individuals, no one can 
reasonably or seriously deny; and this right of self- 
protection Includes the right to do whatever 18 really 
necessary to this end. On the unquestioned right of 
self-protection muet rest all just control by the State 
over the life, liberty, or property of individuals, Bo 
far as such control Is not absolutely required by the 
necessities of public peace and order, interference 
with Individuals by the State is tyrannical; and so far 
aa the general object can be attained without interfer 
ence with them, just so far have they the right to be 
uninterfered with, Individos! rights are not all abol- 
ished or destroyed, even by crimes against society it- 
self; on the contrary, soclety assumes new duties to 
individuals when it shuta them up In prison, and thus 


- deprives them of the power to do what otherwise they 


would be justly expected to do forthemselves. Good 
food and shelter and clothes, for Instance, which in 
freedom every one is expected to provide for himself, 
must be provided for all prisoners by the State, when- 
ever it exercises the right of depriving them of their 
freedom, The State has no right to starve or torture 
them, or in any way to subject them to Unnecessary 
enffering; no more pain must be inflicted than is ab- 
solutely essential to protect society from positive in- 


jury. 

Now an enlightened view of what self-protection. 
on the part of society requires does not stop with the 
mere imprisonment of criminals for a term of years; 
this of itself secures protection only during the con- 
tinuance of thelmprisonment. What will these crim- 
inals do, when released? Will they become good cit- 
izens henceforth, or will they continue thelr depreda- 
tions on society? There is no possibility of evading 
this question; it must be met, Hence It ls not only 
the right of society to imprison offenders for a season, 
but also to take all possible precautions against the 
repetition of thelr offences after discharge from pris- 
on, This is the just basis of all reformatory prison 
discipline, The State has no more right to meddle 
with the morals of prisoners than witb those of law- 
abiding citizens, except on thie ground of preventing 
future crimes. It Is the self-evident Interest of the 
community to provide in all possible ways for the re- 
absorption of criminals Into Itself as peaceful and well- 
behaved members. .The fact of crime already com- 
mitted justifies a presumption that crime will be com- 
mitted again; and this presumption alone gives the 
State a right to subject prisoners to reformatory disci- 
pline, It Is easier and cheaper to prevent crime than 
first to suffer and then to punish it; and the problem 
“how to prevent crime’ is one of the gravest and 
most important that now presa upon public attention, 

Is it not a striking illustration of the ‘‘solidarity of 
man,” of the complete unity and identity of all hu- 
man interests, that in this matter of criminal refor- 
mation the Interests of the State and of the criminal 
are sọ manifestly Identical? It ls the Interest of the 
criminal to become a good citizen; it is equally the 
interest of the State that he should become one. 
Thus the State's effort to secure a genuine ref- 
ormation of all criminals, which must rest simply on 
its own right to protect itself, and cannot be ground- 
ed on any general philanthropic desire, actually con- 
templates the same object which the purest philan- 
thropy of society and the real self-interest of the crim- 
inal alike propose. The prevention of crime in the 
first instance by wiso and careful education of all chil- 
dren, which ls of course the best of all policies, is not 
now under consideration ; crimes being once commit- 
ted, the difficult task of-accomplishing under all the 
disadvantages of prison aurroundings what ought te 
have been done under easler conditions—namely, the 
training of unfortunate Individuals to rational self- 
control—must be undertaken, and this la what we are 
now considering. The criminal has been put in pris- 
on simply to protect society for a time from renewed 
aseaults upon its security; and, once there, he is now 
subjected to reformatory discipline simply to protect. 
society from auch assaults after he is discharged. It 
is self-protection first and last and all the time; but 
if the State wieely conducts this procesa of reforma- 
tory discipline, it will simply do what it ought to have 
done before—educate the criminal by natural methods 
to a noble self-government, Neglect by the State of 
the duty of universal education is the chief cause of 
crime; now, in prisons, it is expensively and labori- 
ously striving to remedy the gigantic evila that have 
grown out of its own neglect, But this simple and 
luminously clear philosophy of prison discipline la not 
yet comprehended by all; and the greatest obstacle to 
its consistent and successful application lies in the 
Persistent survival of Christian superstition in prison 


i i 
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officials, in the government, and in the community 
itself, When General S. E. Chamberlaln, Warden of 
the Massachusetts State Prison, declares: “Our disci- 
pline is founded on divine laws,—s system of rewards 
and punishments” {Annual Report, October, 1873; 
page 8), and goss on to pour ont a deluge of similar 
theological drivel, showing how ignorant he is of the 
fandamental principle that self-protection, not pun- 
jshment, les at the bottom of all justifiable prison 
discipline, he completely justifies the conclusion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn In the Springfield 

can, In a fine review of this very report: 
“General Chamberlain's intentions are good, but we 
fear he has mistaken his sphere in becoming s prison- 
warden; as he certainly has over-estimated his own 
capacity to instruct the world In regard to prison dis- 
elpline.“ 

A little volume of one hundred and forty-three 
pages, written by Miss Mary Carpenter (so widely 
known both in England aud America in connection 
with this whole subject), and published In 1872 in 
London, gives a most Inatractive and absorblngly In- 
teresting account of the Irish Convict Prison system, 
as developed by Sir Walter Crofton. This system, 

in some important respects adapted only to a 
small country like Great Britain, and not to u vast 
ona like the United States, In which the division Into 
separate political communities or States must prevent 
the possibility of establishing a “ticket-of-leave”’ sye- 
tem, an efficient "police supervision,” etc., stands at 
the head of all existing prison systema In the enlight- 
ened principles and methods by which it undertakes 
the task of “transforming offenders Into honest, self- 
zupporting men and women,” and thereby minlmiz- 
ing crime in society.” The practical success of this 
system has been simply wonderful, though the theo- 
retical justification of it ls not fully or satisfactorily 
set forth by Miss Carpenter, There are three grades 
of Imprisonment Jn Ireland; the first being separate 
imprisonment in a cellular prison’? at Mountjoy, 
Dublin, for the first elght or nine months of the sen- 
tence,—thé second belng imprisonment in an ‘‘asso- 
ciated prison” at Spike Island or Philipstown,—and 
the third being Imprisonment in an “intermediate 
prison” at Lusk Common, within fifteen miles of 
Dublin. The convict la transferred from one grade 
to another, according to the fitness he manifests, by a 
system of marks which enable him by industry and 
sif-control to shorten greatly the term of his gen- 
tence, The higher he goes up in this scale, the 
larger liberty he wins, and the more confidence is 
placed in him; hope and honorable ambition are 
stimulated, a hearty coöperation is secured’ between 
prisoners and officials, and every Incentive is held out 
for an orderly and honest life, By developing self- 
respect and self-control, and by providing beforehand 
lor u fair start after discharge in some regular em- 
ployment, the convict is made to see that his own 
beat interests are carefully studied and promoted by 
the very State that hes imprisoned him In self-de- 
fence; antagonism and revenge die ont, the future 
becomes bright to his anticipation, and reformation 
is in avery large per cent. of the cases actually ge- 
cured through simple fidelity to the laws of human 
nature. This system was firat tried about twenty 
years ago, and Is still in most successful operation. 

We wish that every person in the land might study 
this admirable little book, to the end that an Intelli- 
gent public opinion, formed with due regard to the 
differences between Ireland and America, might ne- 
cessitate the adoption of a better ayatem of prison dis- 
Gpline than now prevails, Our own special Interest 
in the subject haa been very recently awakened by 
learning of abuses totally unsuspected by the public 
In the administration of at least one State Prison. 
Not wishing to be unjust to any one, we postpone 
further comments now; bat we shall undoubtedly 
recur again to the subject, when more fully informed. 
If Free Religion means anything, it means the better- 
ment of mankind; and the vast questions, how to 
Prevent crime, and how to treat criminals, are among 
the most momentous to be answered. On these ques- 
lons we have something to say; and nothing seems 
More directly in line with the general purpose of THE 
Isner than to say It here. 

— —— ͤäöñ a—ꝛę—r . 
LAW AND LOVE. 


I baya no doubt that, at some stage or other lu our 
career, we shall be able to reconcile the elements that 
now seem hard to reconcile—law and love; scientific 
security on the one side, and faith In some personal 
8 (using personal for want of a better word) 
scam other. It Is plain that science la impossible, 
On 5 assume the permanence of natural laws. 

other hand, there la so much more happiness 


in life, for almost all temperaments, In the bellef in 
some personal relation to the Unseen—the absence 
of this seems to leave such a missing element in the 
noblest lives, as that of Stuart Mill—that most per 
sons cling toit, For ves of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment it seems almost essential, 


“Ay, sooth wa feel such strength in weal, thy power may 
be withstood, 


But what are we in agony? Dumb, if we cry not God.“ 
I do not mean that this emotion is at all necessary to 
the moral heroism and self-deyotion of a life, The 
contrary is evident, But for the full happiness and 
aweetness and loveliness of a life, through severe 
trial, it seems essential. Science gives truthfulness 
and patience and equable endurance, and those may 
sometimes be worth more, for practical purposes, 
than the helghts of religious emotion, where these 
are matched by corresponding depths. But if they 
are not so counterbalanced, then the table-land at- 
tained by such emotion la higher, it seems to me, 
than anything which science, as such, can give. 
Such a type of sweet security as those linca of George 
Wither's describe :— 

WI should not care how low my fortunes were, 

Might still my hopes bo such as now they are 

Of help divine; nor fear how poor I be, 

If thoughts yet present still may bide in me 

For they haye left assurance of auch ald 

That I am of no danger now afraid.” 

I do not think we are called upon to surrenderanch 
emotions aa this, at the demand of science. For one, 
I do not propose to surrender them. Sometime they 
may be reconciled with sclence. ‘‘We are too young, 
by some years yet, to form a creed,” Half knowl- 
edge may often show us more than greater knowl- 
edge; as night shows us myriad suns, and day but 
one, When I look up at the starry skies, and feel 
crushed with a sense of my own ignorance and re- 
moteness from the knowledge of those wondrous 
worlds, it la not so very hard to walve some questions, 
and to leave them to be settled when we are wiser, 
Let us not fear anything that science can teach us, 
nor forget how little Its utmost range can give, com- 
pared to the unknown, 

One thing we can all observe. The wiser a parent 
is, the more thoroughly are love and law identified in 
his administration, till his providence so completely 
covers every fact of his child’a life that his law never 
needs to be changed, yet adapts itself to all contin- 
gencles, so that the child finds literally no distinction 
between law and love. The parental care ls absolute- 
ly unvarying, yet absolutely tender; the highest 
tenderness and highest wisdom coincide; there ls no 
need of variableness, neither the shadow of turning. 
The parent knows what the child needs to ask for, 
and what he will ask for, better than the child himself 
knows. The guidance is not recognized by the child; 
he thinks himself free, and is free; but his freedom is 
exercised within the embrace of a larger wisdom, and 
his prayers are granted without vlolatlon of law, be- 
cause the law foresaw and lacluded them, This is 
the tendency of every wise parental government: to 
become, literally and actually, an earthly providence 
to the child. If now a human parent can attain to 
this, or at least tend toward it, cannot the Power that 
maintains the universe in existence do thua much, 
and more? T. W. H. 


ꝗ— — 


THE WOMAN QUESTION AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. 


Some facts are stated In the book called Hanpton 
and its Students which are interesting in thelr bear- 
lug on the woman suffrage question. 

It says: “The proportion of girls to boys in the ap- 
plleants for admission to the school le about two to 
three; and, ‘‘as a general rule the young women are 
not so Intensely alive as the young men are to the 
importance of au education.” 

Ask any young freedman what liberty means to 
him, and he will answer Instantly, ‘Citizenship auf- 
frage—the right to be an American citizen.” Ask a 
young woman, and what could be the answer? Per- 
haps, not to be torn from her mother, not to be in- 
sulted by her master, not to be publicly whipped or 
sold, All negative values; but what great positive 
encouragement is open to her? It is well known 
that the negroes thoroughly belleve in the old English 
law, and are fond of beating their wives; and many 
treed women refused to be legally married after thelr 
emancipation because they thus became legally en- 
slaved to their husbands. 

The writer goes on to say; "A higher stand-polnt 
than slavery bas left her lo necessary to nes that free- 
dom's rich gift to woman is better than the ballot- 
box, and imposes higher responsibility: the gift of 
home, the right to her husband, the right to her chil- 


dren, the right to labor for her loved ones In a secure 
home, whose purity and happiness depend more than 
half upon herself. She does not dream that there le 
as much connection between arithmetic and house- 
keeping as there is between grammar and publie 
speaking.” No, she does not see it, because slie has 
not the control eyen of her children or her home, 
She has the right to labor, as most slaves have; but 
she bas not the control of the results of her labor, 
and she does not see that education la to bring her 
honor or profit. Women, no less than men, are so- 
cial as well as domestic beings, and ask for a wider 
recognition and more extended usefulness than the 
narrow circle of home offers; and It Is in vain to 
think that they will eagerly seek after knowledge, if 
they have no opportunities to make use of It. ; 
k. D. C. 
— —ĩ ́ ꝶÄ— 


AN ORTHODOX PUZZLE. 


The following letter, mall- marked at Boston, March 
12, was not meant, perhaps, for publication, but the 
writer (or writers) certainly cannot object if it be ret 
to do a larger missionary work than with the one In- 
dividual to whom it was addressed. The only way, 
too, in which I can give my new friend (or friends) 
the due consideration of an answer is through the 
presa, since the letter does not name the present 
abode of “Paul and Cephas.” One of my fret im- 
preasions was that Paul and Cephas” only fur- 
nished a disguise for some sarcastic radical; but on 
reflection I decide that it ls a genuine and Orthodox 
epistle., Whether, however, the puzzle it presenta 
will not perplex Orthodox believers more than ration- 
alista, may be a question, 

The second objection made Is evidently the strong- 
hold of Paul and Cephas,” and to that only will I 
call attention. The argument here presented has 
often occurred to my own mind,—though with a 
somewhat different application. 1 have long been 
accustomed to think that it is the old theological 
theory of a special revelation—the theory that Ortho- 
dox Ghristendom contends for—that la responsible 
for such modern religious demonstrations as Mor- 
monism, Shakerism, Millerism, the Oneida Commu- 
nity. These all rest on the claim of a apecial divine 
communication made to certain individuals, and to 
be accepted as authoritative, however much it may 
transcend or violate the dictates of reason and expe- 
rience; and this Is the same c'aim which Orthodoxy 
makes for the authority of thé Bible. Paul and 
Cephas“ think these modern claims are “ fanati- 
cism but what ie to decide between these claims 
and the claims which they make for the revelation in 
the Bible? Is there any other test except the general 
reason and experience of maukind, for distinguishing 
truth from errorin the so-called “revelations” that 
are claimed to have been made? And to set forth 
this test, by the doctrine that “revelation takes placa 
through the rational human consciousness,” was the 
object of the discourse to which “Paul and Cephas” 
objected. 

Alas! it lo true, thelr ‘revelation assures many 
Mormons that polygamy is right,“ and there are men 
who do "claim concubinage as right” by revelation; 
but how will “Paul and Cephas" manage from the 
Bible” to rout these claimants who bring up the ex- 
ample of Solomon and otber worthles with their mul- 
titude of wives? The New Testament teaches, In- 
deed, a better standard of morals,” but what tells 
us it is better? Surely, not any supports that are 
alleged for its miraculous authority,—for the old Tes- 
tament, the Orthodox claim, also had these. It must 
be admitted chat many contradictory theories are 
begalling unsteady souls;“ how many different and 
antagonistic Interpretatione, for instance, of the one 
infallible revelation in the Bible nre put forth even by 
Orthodox Christians! How are we to know, among 
so many, which Is tho right Interpretation of the 
revelations of God’? Can ‘Paul and Cephas” tell 
ns? W. J.P. 


RRV. WX. J. Porren: 

Dear Str, I have just read one of your discourses, 
entitled ‘Reason and Revelation? and I respectfully 
beg to present you with some objections to your con- 
clusion. 

Firat, Christ was the finisher of the Christian faith; 
you cannot, therefore, add to it, 

My second objection is tbla, and perhaps, as we un- 
derstand matters, the strongest one: 

People may belleve they have a revelation from 
God when they have none. All fanaticism is found- 
ed on such bellef,—Mormonism, Swedenborgianism, 
Mllleriem, and so forth. Therefore the Chrietion 
world needs a standard, So do all systems of belief; 
and they must be tried within defined limits. Sup- 
pose that men should claim concubinage as 
would it be so? Must not we have some stand 
morale? And if man has a revelation to sult himself, 
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may he not have as many wives as he can support? 

What is to prevent this? Revelation assures many 

Mormons that polygamy is right. Who is to decide 

the question ?—the majority of people, or some man 

who has a revelation and reason to prove that he is 
ht? 

‘ou see the danger of allowing every one to claim 
his own revelation; this was the case with William 
Miller, the deluded second-advent man, and also with 
many dupes, They all claimed reason and revela- 
tion, especially the book of Daniel, for their support. 

Is there any way under heaven given to men where- 
by they can be saved, than the name and teachings of 
Jesus, the Christ, the only begotten son of God? On 
no other foundation than Jesus laid can any man 
build, 

Why, look xt the Spiritualists; see how many con- 
tradictory theories are beguiling unsteady souls, aud 
playing the very devil in the world. 

Satan assumes the livery of heaven, and decelves 

e very elect. 

‘Aside from the Bible, how are we to know the rev- 
elations of God? Your friends, 

PAUL AND CEPHAS. 


— or — — 
! LECTUHE NOTICE. 


Bishop Ferretie is to give a short course of three 
lectures at the New England Woman's Club Rooms, 
on Wednesday afternoons, beginning April 15. 

We hope these lectures will be fully attended, 
They will be of a popular and entertaining character, 
and yet will impart much valuable information in re- 
gard to those interesting people who inhabit the an- 
cient lands of the East. 

The bishop has great power of lively narrative, and 
Is sure to make his journey “from Bagdad to Damas- 
cus” ful) of interest to his hearers, He has much to 
say, too, about The Arabian Nights, of which we 
have in English onty a garbled version. Bishop Fer- 
rette’s great learning and marvellous facility in the 
acquisition of languages enabled him to enter very 
fully into the thoughts and life of the people of the 
East, and bis wide sympathies Jed him to look at 
their religion and customs without bigotry or preju- 
dice. 

We hope, too, our friends will avail themselves of 
his rare power as a teacher of languages; or rather, 
I might say, of language, for he goes deep down to 
the real meaning of all languages. We can speak 
from personal experience of bim as a teacher In 
French. He bases the peculiarities of French pro- 
nunciation and idiom on law, and traces every devia- 
tion from the original type back to its source. He is 

equully interesting as a teacher in Greek, and would 
like to form classes in the language of the Koran. 
* 


Literary Zlotices. 


Tur SACRED ANTHOLOGY. A Book of Ethnical Script- 
ures. Collected and Edited by Moncure D. Con- 
way. London: Trübner & Co. 1874. 


[The following passages, selected by W. C. G. from 
the Sacred Anthology, were crowded out of last 
week's paper, They will be found to be of great in- 
terest.—En. ] 

GG.) Nau lay on the ground, absorbed In devo- 
tion, with his feet towards Mecca. A Moslem priest, 
seeing him, cried, Base infidel! how dar'at thou turn 
thy feet towards the house of Allah?’ Nánác an- 
ewered, And thou,—turn them, if thou can'st, tow- 
ards any spot where the awful house of God is not!“ 
(Perslan. 8 

(151.) The East and the West are God's, therefore 
omy way ye turn, there is the face of God. 

oran, 

(412.) The roads leading to God are more In num- 
ber than the breathings of created beings. (Persian. ) 

(120.) Ride thou on for eternity through the hearen, 
mounted on thy ideal, thou shalt not stride beyond 
his threshold! Soar thou beyond all limit to the roof 
of the universe, thou shalt behold one tile of his 
dwelling,—one tile, no more. (Persian, ) 

(142. frhe Most Just raised me aloft, and I beheld 
the 8 of bodies like n 481 in the ocean of souls; 
and I saw the plage of souls like a drop in tho place 
of intelligences, and the piana of intelligences like a 
drop in the ocean of the Divine Essence. (Persian. ) 
(162,) Stand or walk or ride, Ile down or rise from steep, 

Go with thy friend toa corner and whisper blin se- 


creta to keep. 

And Varuna, the Lord af the Worlds, knows all! 

He is there ns the third! 
The Armaments two, of ocean and sky, are the loins of the 

ng: 
But the 1 ö sitteth on his throne In the dewdrop's 
Ca 

Who files froin Varuna beyond the stars straight to Varuna 


files, 
And he knoweth and counteth, one by onc, the twinklings 
of our hog 
(Hindu, See Max Milller’a Chipa, L, 41,—veraltied.) 


(122.) Which is the great name of God? Tell me 
his least name, snd I will return to thee his greatest. 
Pi 

-) Clear have we made our signs for men òf In- 
sight. God causeth the grain and She en sees 10 
put forth, he causeth the dawn to appear, he bath or- 

ained the stars, God is not ashamed to set forth 
the parable of a gnat as well as any nobler thing. 


The believers will know it to be the truth from their 
rd. oran.) 

Lanta.) God hath made all atoms in space mirrors, 

and fronteth each one with bis perfect face. 

Would'st know where I found the Supreme? One 

step beyond myself, Behind the veil of self shines 

unseen the beauty of the Loved One. (Persian.) 

(102,) Thou art smaller than the smallest, and 
greater than the greatest. Seeming many, thon art 
one. O Universal Pervader! Where need of thee is, 
there art thou! (Hindu.) 

heart God's golden feet 

ie) 3 T with dod nf meet. 

if he be mine, what can I peed? 
Then everywhere to God does lead. 
Within, beyond man's highest name, 
My God exlsteth atili the same; 
Iu sacred „ in darkest night, 
In the blue deeps of hravenl light, 
In those with whom the truth has birth, 
Aut in bis falthful few on earth. 

(Hindu yersified.) 

(113.) Heaven and earth take refuge with thee as a 
child with its mother. I celebrate the thought of the 
beneficent Father and the soyerelgn Mother, from 
whom all creatures have proceeded, an offspring shar- 
ing thelr Immortality. (Hindu) 

254.) The knowledge which men call certainty I 
deem the faintest dawn of thought. My heart is 
ocean, diver, I am myself hell, purgatory, and 
paradise, These verses bear witness to a free thinker 
who belongs to athousand sects. (Persian, ) 


(360.) “O prophet,” sald one, “my mother is dead ; 
what is the best alms I can give away for ber soul?" 
Mahomet bethought him of the panting heats of 
the desert, and said, “Dig a well for her, and give 
waler to the thirsty.” The man dug a well and said, 
“This is for my mother.“ (Mohammedan.) 

(375.) Those destitute of love appropriate all they 
have to themselves; those who possess love consider 
even their bones to belong to others, (Hindu.) 

(353.) Neyer will I seek nor receive private, indi- 
vidual salvation,—never enter Into final peace alone; 
but forever and everywhere will I live and strive for 
the universal redemption of every creature through- 
out all worlds, Until all are delivered, never will I 
leave the world of ain, sorrow, and struggle, but will 
remain whera I am. (Chinese Buddhist. 

(212.) Know this well, O King, that whatever cer- 
emonies prescribed in the Vedas bring needless pain 
or death contain no virtue and conduct to no beati- 
tude. A Veda void of mercy is a Holy Scripture only 
in name. O King, not eyen a god could possess virt- 
ue did he not also possess mercy. And he alone is 
the true worshipper of God—be he Brahmin or 
Parinh—who cherishes all beings with generosity 
and compassion. (Hindu.) 

(125.) The man who considers all belngs as exiat- 
— even in the Supreme Spirit, and the Supreme 
Spirit as pervading all beings, henceforth views no 
creature with contempt. (Hindu.) 

(44.) He who reproaches the pariah is baser than 
181 — 1 caste Is He who speaks in the pariah! 

indu. 

(737.) Justice is so dear to the heart of Nature that, 
if in the last day one atom of injustice were found, 
the universe would shrivel like a snake-skin to cast it 
off forever. (Hindu.) 

(329.) Whoso would carelessly tread one worm that 
crawls on earth, that heartless one is darkly allenate 
from God; but he that, living, embraceth all thin, 
with his love, to dwell with him God bursta all 
bounds above, below, (Perslan.) 


(52.) Nánác says: “He alone is a true Hindu whose 
heart is just; and he alone a true Mussulman whose 
life is true.“ (Persian.) 

(56.) A man does not become a Brahmana by his 

latted hair, by his family, or by both; in whom there 
s truth and righteousness, he is the true Brahmana. 
(Buddhist. 

(216.) He who has controlled his own spirit and de- 
sires gathers the frult of a pilgrimage. The virtuous 
man's home is his desert of devotion. Thyself art the 
sacred river; its waters, truth; its banks, right con- 
duct; its waves, benevolence. Here wash thy lips, 
for the interior soul is not purified by holy water! If 
truth be placed In a balance with a thousand aacri- 
fices of horses, truth will outweigh a thousand sacri- 
fices. (Hindu.) 

(412.) The world is a man, and man is a world. 
(Perslan.) 

(170.) May that soul of mine, which contains all 
Sacred Scriptures and texts, as spokes held in the axle 
of the chariot-wheel, and into which the essence of 
all created forms is interwoven, be united by devout 
meditation with the Spirit supremely blest and au- 
premely Intelligent! (Hindu. 

(5%4.) The principles of great men !lluminate the 
universe. (Chinese.) 

(355.) This at, rich earth, with all its genera- 
tions of men, la vigilant that sorrow shall not come 
upon kind hearts. (Hindu.) 

(528.) Do thou only not withdraw thy neck from 
the yoke of God, and nothing shall be able to with- 
draw Its neck from thy yoke. (Persian.) 

(734.) A Durwaish in his prayer said: “O God, 
show pity towards the wicked; foron the good thou 
hast already bestowed mercy by having created them 
virtuous.’ (Persian. ) 


(323.) When a man dies, mortals wili ask, “What 
2 has he left behind him?“ but angele will 


miilre, What deeda hast 
‘eae 1 ast thou sent before 


(637.) In Paradise there met the soul of the depart- 
ed one a beautiful maiden, whose form and face were 
charming to heart and soul. To her he said, “Who 
art thou, than whom none so fair was ever seen by 


me in the land of the living?” The mald 
“emery I age yer eee en Teplied, 
28.) In s on of bleak cold wande 
which had departed from the earth; and 2 
before him a hideous woman, profligate and de- 
formed. Who art thou?“ he cried. “Who art 
thou, than whom no demon could be more fon) and 
horrible?” To him she answered, “I am thy own 
actions.“ (Parsee.) é 

(709.) Not in the sky, not in the midst of the 
not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains is 
there known a apot in the whole world where à m 
might be freed from an evil deed. (Buddhist. 

6490. I saw in heil one whose body a noxious 
creature gnawed, but his right foot was not gnawed. 
The angel said to me, “This is the soul of a lazy man 
who when living never did any good work; but with 
that right foot which suffers not, a bundle of grass 
was cast before a ploughing ox.” (Parsee) 

(720,) On the day when all shall give an account of 
their deeds, not a n shall bey taken of that which 
thou hast reaped, but a barvest shall be demanded of 
that which thou hast not sown, (Peraian.) 

(034.) Your savior is your deeds, and God himself. 
(Parsee. ) 


New RESEARCHES ON ANCIENT Hisror¥: Embrae- 
ing an Examination of the History of the Jews un- 
til the Captivity of Babylon; and showing the Ori- 
gin of the Mosaic Legende concerning the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, Flood, and Confusion of Lan- 

ages, By C. F. Volney, Count and Peer of 

ance, author of The Ruina; or, Meditations on 
the Revolutions of Empires, etc. Boston; published 
by J. P. Mendum, at the office of the Boston In- 
veatigator. 1874. 


No better idea can be given of this book, with its 
long title, than to quote entire the “recapitulation” 
of its contents at the close, which Is as follows:— 

“Now, if we recapitulate the resulta juat obtained, 
we conceive we have established the truth of the fol- 
lowing p sitions :— 

“First, that the book called Genesis ls essentially 
distinct from the four others that follow it. 

“Secondly, that the analysis of its several parts 
proves it to be, not a national book of the Jews, but 
a Chaldean monument, revised and arran the 
high-priest-Hilkish, so as to luce a premeditated 
effect, political as well as religious, 

“Thirdly, that the 8 genealogy, mentioned 
in the tenth ch T, la in reality but a nomenclature 
of the nations, known to the Hebrewa at that dme, 
and that it forms a geographical syetem in the atyle, 
and according to the genius of, the Orientalists, 

“Fourthly, that the pretended antediluvian and 
post-diluvian chronology, so Improbable, and even so 
absurd, is not, until the time of Moses, —— 
more than an allegorical fiction of ancient astro 1 
whose enigmatical language, like that of the modern 
alchemists, first led Into error the superstitious vul- 
gar, and afterwards, in process of time, the learned 
themselves, who had lost the key of the enigmas and 
secret doctrine, 

Fifchly, the true chronology did not and could not 
commence before the true history of the Jewish tribe; 
that is, the period when their legislator Moses united 
them into one national body. 

“Sixthly, that nevertheless, even at this period, no 
regular calculation can be discerned in the Hebrew 
books; that it ia not until the pontificate of Ell, 
twelve centuries before our era, that one begins to 
find a continued chain of dates and facts, meriting 
the name of Annals. 

“Seyenthly, finally, that these Annalas were drawn 
up with such negligence, and transcribed with such 
Inaccuracy, that all the art of criticism is requisite to 
redstablish them in some satisfactory order. 

“From all these propositions, it follows evidently 
that the books of the Jewish people have no right to 
regulate the annale of other nations, or to be our sole 
guides in remote antiquity; that their only merit is 
to furnish means of Information, subject to the same 
inconveniences, liable to the same rules of criticism 
as those of other nations; that their system has 
been hitherto wrongfully made the lator of all 
others; and that it fs in consequence of this erron® 
ous principle that writers have fallen into Inextrica- 
ble difficulties, by striving at one time to make an- 
cient events descend to later dates, at other times by 
lengthening out more recent events to remoter peri- 
ods, This kind of confusion, which ia particular! 
observable in the history of the empires of Niner 
and Babylon, is with us a motive for examining It 
anew, and offering additional proofs of the excellence 
of our method.” 

This work is recommended to those who are wlll- 
ing to examine the Jewish Scriptures, as to their 
claims to authenticity, with the same impartiality 
that they would any other writings, and who do not 
fear apy resulta to which evidence may commit 
them. A, E 


No suon Wonn.— The late Mr. Choate was ore 
day taking up his papers at the conclusion of à long 
hearing before e referee, when the latter, referring to 
a particular branch of the case, said: “Tt seems to 
me, Mr. Choate, that there are some Alati in the evi- 
dence upan this point.” Oh, no, Brother So-and- 
So,” replied the advocate, “that is impossible; it can- 
not be so in the very nature of things, for Malus is of 
the fourth declension.” 


THE DEVIL has been badly worsted by Rev. J. B. 
Sylvester of Chatham Centre, N. Y., who writes to 
the Christian Advocate as follows: “A few weeks 
ago, the devil got up a ball (or dance) on my charge. 
I announced tbat we would have seven prayer: meet- 
Inge for each ball. The movement resulted in fout- 
teen prayer-meetings, at which the church was greatly 
quickened.” 


—— — 


ae 


. 16, 1874. 


Communications. 
THE NAME. 

T have read with Interest the expression of views in 
Tax Ivperx, by different persons, respecting the 
name which religious people should wear, I do not 
accord with any of them entirely, for the reason, as it 
appears to me, that they all fail to dig down to “hard 
pan. Let us try, if we can, in a mall compass, 
eerie a Th een fon of the I 

is man a expression of the In- 
finite known to us, Out of man (this manifestation, 
on this planet, of the Infinite himself) have grown all 
tems of on and government which have ex- 
istad, or now exist, among men. These ars valuable, 
just as they bave attained, and practically taught, 
evrnal and universal truth. Just as this has been 
learned and taught has man advanced in bis grand 
as & child of the Infinite, and become a man, 
until the Idea culminates in the various conceptions 
of “the grand man.“ Now a dog may properly wear 
acollar Inserlbed with the name of hia owner, But 
can men rly do so? Are not all sectarian 
names, virtually and truly, servile badges? Hence 
are they not one and all terribly repressive and dwarf- 
to the wearers of them? Must we not have been 
in bondage, ever to consent to wear them? Can we 
de freemen, standing in the freedom of the trath,” 
if we voluntarily and intelligently continue to wear 
them? Even the Free Religious Association seems to 
me short of the mark. It seems rather to me, if you 
will pardon the presumption of the comparison, ike 
the manly of the oppressed, striking for “the 
land of freedom,” In sight, but not yet attained. 
The right of an individual to dispense with collars la 
not acknowledged by any sect that I know. The 
right to be men in the fullest and purest aense cannot 
be galosald, and is not In terms denied by any. As 
there is mach in a name that truly ex es a Correct 
and grand idea, permit me to s t, for the consider- 
ation of the lovers of truth and freedom, one which I 
learned years since to revere, on accoant of Its grand 
ificance and universality. In the traditions of the 
est, there exists a legend of a race of men who oc- 
capled the soil long before the advent of the pale-face. 
The developments of Nature had a correspond- 
lag effect on man, They took, in harmony with their 
surroandings, the proud title of “Duni,” which 
means, The Men. This seems, to my apprehension, 
a name unobjectionable, grand, and universal, It is 
anane that all the lovers of truth and freedom can, 
without a tinge of shame, inscribe on their banners, 
aod under it march on, until the “unity of truth,” 
and the “brotherhood of man,” are proudly and intel- 
ligeatly acknowledged over the earth. E. H. B. 


[Would our correspondent have advised the Free 
Religious Association to dub itself The Men” at the 
tart? Or how can it now modify its name so as to 
merit his unqualified approval? We confess a little 
curiosity to learn the anawer to these querles.— E.] 

— — 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 


Kiros Ixpex:— 

am glad that the column’ of your good rare 
open to all wise reforms, and ped — isi 8 
aware, 8 interested in the discuasion of prop- 


erg ts. 
%4 log to “be true“ to my principle, and “not 
finch from (ts logical consequences,” I would ask, in 
reply to Mr. Abbot's arguments of January 26 and 
March 5 (that the only way to establish the husband- 
man's “right to the whole crop" is to abandon the 
com principle, and vindicate it by conceding “the 
righfulness of taking Interest“), whether, admittin 
that the crop “Is the product of ‘Nature's energy,” it 
— that the husbandman, in accepting it, recelvea 
is “value increased by the energy of the users” ? 

If, as Mr. Abbot argues, a claim to it as “the wages 

Natare, given him for guiding and protecting her 
energy,’ is not valid, for the reason that he haa con- 
erred on Nature no benefit,” and made her “no bet- 
ver off, and “rendered to her no equivalent what- 
hens then, as the “invested capital” was no more 
— to her than the labor, which Mr. Abbot 
Fa of no benefit, the logical consequence of Mr. 
dalios, argument is the destruction of his own vin- 
bs He proof that the whole crop In excess of the seed 
ten wages of Nature, given for guidance and pro- 
beat ie arded her energies, let the doubter invest 
Nat without, any labor, and learn whether or not 
— will “concede the rightfulness of taking Inter- 


When Mr. Abbot says, “A 
, “A quantity of corn equal 
8 5 he planted, plus a quantity of corn — 
5 to the value of his time and labor, is all that 
the cost rinelple will allow to be justly his, does 
at mit all that we clalm for the farmer? 
: s error consists in making a false comparison 
n the labor and the corn, 
pi oe criterion of the real cost of labor may be dis- 
spit nthe future, Meantime, will Mr. Abbot give 
wae, terion ot the true rate of interest, or Increase, 
* — and man should comply with ? 
Mik- r, Abbot defends usury, and justifies the 
— a rune increased by the energy of the 
2 et him apply his principle to Nature, in 
. — with men, and inform us how and when 
increase p 5 is observed; and how much interest, or 
— fatura may rightfully require at their 
agavaa will say that Nature does not get an 
05 e for all her Investments in mankind? 
thet mankind do not get an “equivalent” for 
nvestments In Nature? Would Nature create 


— .äb — Pt: ... 


mankind at a loss? Or do men receive either more 
or less from Nature than they give up to her? 
8 We agree with Mr. Pa that the coat principle 
rests on another principle of itself,” but we do 
not 145 his definition of it, namely: “The right of 
labor to ts own produets is the only valid property- 
right,” in the sense in which Mr. Abbot uses It; for 
he makes no provision for exchange with Nature, 
where man’s labor simply guides or protects. 

Natural law limits a property to those ities 
and conditions of things produced either by human 
energy or by that of animals or Nature, while guided 
or protected by it. To “be true“ to this principle we 
hold that cost abould be the limit of price ju order to 
protect the inviolable rights of property. 

Remove all unjust restrictions from, and protect the 
inalienable rights of, each Individual, and the advan- 
tages of preserving property by a velentille and just 
exchange will soon induce even selfishness, when en- 
lightened, to sell at cost, or tess, 

3 Respectfully, WX. L. HEBERLING, 
Barn, III., April 2, 1874. 


[How either ‘‘selfishnesa’’ or unselfishness can long 
afford to sell at coat, or leas," it passes our ability to 
comprehend. It is certainly as unjust to take leas, as 
to charge more, than cost, But as we find the differ- 
ent advocates of the cost principle taking positions 
which are mutually contradictory, we shall refrain 
from further comment till we consider the statement 
= * principle by Mr. Warren, its promulgator.— 

D. 

— ñ — 


LICENSE TAX ON SECTARIAN PROPERTY. 


BY BISHOP FERRETTE, 
The advocates of Church Property Taxation have 
done their task so admirably that I have nothing to 


add to their * 

Assuming, then, as demonstrated by others, the 
proposition that CHURCH PROPERTY SHOULD CEASE 
TO BE EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, it le my present ob- 
ject to introduce the further proposition that ALL BSEC- 
TARIAN PROPERTY, BESIDE BEING TAXED A6 OTHER 
PRUPERTY, SHOULD PAY A SPECIAL LICENSE-TAX, 

By sectarian property I do mot mean church prop- 
erty, as such, alone. tariau property includes not 
only the church property of wecta, but also that of 
thelr schools, hospitals, and other institutions, the 
enjoyment of the temporal advantages of which la 
submitted to a sectarian condition. On the other 
hand, church property ia not necessarily sectarian, 
for the Church, considered in its essence, la not sec- 
tarian but human., I can easily conceive a church 
simply catholic in the human sense, and baving noth- 
ing sectarian at all. The Unitarian Church might, 
perhaps, lay claim to be that church; and it ls on the 
ground of its having that character that moat of its 
members, eo faras I am aware, adhere to it. Uni- 
tarians call themselves Christians; but Christianity, 
in their eyes, ie not a sectarian belief. Itis a apecial 
assertion of the great universal human truth, which 
did not originate in Jesus, Jesus professed it be- 
cause it was true. 

It is not, however, the position of the Unitarian 
Church that I am now discussing, but the necessit 
of imposing a License Tax on Sectarian Property. 
the Unitarian Church is a sect, it sbould, according 
to my proposition, pay the license tax as any other 
sect, without any favor. 

By a license tax I mean not such license as is im- 
posed on merchants and some professional men for 
mere fiscal pu ; but auch license as is imposed 
by the State on some special kinda of property, such 
as whiskey and distilleries, for the moral purpose of 
chucking the development of social evila promoted by 

em. 

In admitting that such establishments, where they 
exist, should be kept in check by being submitted to 
a specially heavy license tax, I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as tbng side in the quarrel which now dl- 
vides the State of Massachusetts as to whether those 
industries should be allowed to exist at all. If they 


do not exist, they cannot be taxed, If they cannot 


be made to cease to exist, no one will deny that they 
should be kept in check by special taxation, Like- 
wise I do not assert that deeds of trust for the ap- 
plication of property to sectarian purposes should be 
recognized as valid by the law, I think, on the con- 
trary, that, while the deed itself might be beld valid, 
the sectarian condition should cancelled, be- 
cause Ir 18 IMMORAL TO MAKE THE PROFESSION 
OF A SECTARIAN OPINION A CONDITION FOR THE 
RECEIVING OF MONEY. All religious conditlons, 
such as of changing or oot changing one’s religion, 
are reputed immoral by the French law, and in all 
auch cases the property passes to the beneficiary 
whether he performs the condition or not. The law 
of this country should certainly be modified in this 
sense, and will no doubt be at no very distant period. 

But assuming the law to be what it ls, and the ten- 
ure of property on sectarian conditions to be — 2 
nized as valid, the law should make an unfävorable 
discrimination with regard to ‘property held on those 
conditions, just ag it does in the case of distilleries 
and whiskey-shops where they are allowed to exist: 
on the ground that all these things tend to deteriorate 
public morals. Sectarian trust-deeds tend to prolong 
the life of creeds so absurd that neither the peopla 
who profess thom, nor the ministers who preach them, 
nor the trustees who pay the ministers on condition 
of preaching them, can believe them, The hypocrisy 
thus maintained among certain classes of religious 
leaders is the germ of bank defaleations and election 
frauds and legislative bribes, just as whiskey-saloons 
and gambling-houses lead to prostitution, theft, and 
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murder. Clergymen of all denominations should 
welcome the passage of a law which would invalidate 
the sectarian condition in ali deeds under which their 
emoluments, places of worship, or the ecclesiastical 
roperty of their respective denominationa are held. 
uch a law would be to them what, Lincoln’s Proela- 
ination of Emancipation was to the negroes: It would 
elevate them to a new sense of thelr dignity as men. 
But until that millennium, that year of the deliver- 
ance of the Lord, comes, there should bea tax on re- 
— slavery just as there is one on whiskey and on 
acco. 
HOC — 


“PROPERTY” AND “POSSESSION,” 
Bos rox, March 30, 1874. 
Mn Eprron 


In acommunication in a late number of THE INDEX, 
Mr. Heywood claims that “man has not the right of 
ownership in land and other natural resources ;" that 
he has only rightful ownership of the fruits of his 
own labor. To own materials, be says, is naturally 
impossible’? What Mr. Heywood means by wishin, 
to abolish land-ownership, etc., I cannot understand, 
for he afterwards goes on to say: “Undoubtedly the 
fact that one bas expended laboron materials estab- 
Usbes the right to the possession of those materials 
against all who haye invested no service In them," 

In order to get a better understanding allow me to 
suppose a case :— 

wo men, A and B, with an equal expenditure of 
labor, build each a house. After both buildings are 
completed, B discovers that, owing to the superior 
ty af the clay from which A'a bricka are made, 

A's house le so much superior to his, in beauty, dure- 
bility, and comfort, that he would giadiy exchange 
buildings, even though he bad to give a bonus from 
— other possessions as au equivalent for its superior- 
ty. 
Under these circumstances 1 would like to ask Mr. 


eywood— 

ist, Has A the right to accept this bonus from B? 

2d. If so, is not thla selling what his labor did not 
create? 

3d. If otherwise, then by what right does A hold 
and enjoy these natural advan ch are as much 
B's as his? In other words, what right has man to 
a property, if he has not the right to dispose of 


4th, Are not the right of possession, and the power 
to dispose of that right, all that le meant by the term 
“ownership” ? ‘Respectfully yours, 
R. H. RANNET, 


“SOLENTIFIC ETHICS.” 


Mn. Annor:— 

I have just finished sending your lecture on 
“Scientific Ethics," published in Tae INDEX of 
Murch 12, and can assure you that one of your readers 
did not ‘pase it over as even more dry than long.“ 
It impresses me with its comprehensive and grand 
ideas, disappointing me only tu its brevity. Though 
the analysis to which you subject moral science goes 
far beyond the thus far” of my religious education 
I cannot discover any danger accruing from a candid 
and rational conclusions as yours. Certainly no one 
can esteem moral sclence less, or find any justification 
for delinquency in duty, from reading euch a respect- 
ful, elncere, and profound treatise of the . 5 as 
ec Under the tyranny of a hereditary religious 

ntolerance that attempts to fetter the spirit and mind 

of raves with the narrow conceptions of the past, 
such thoughts come to the earnest seekers of truth 
like the hope of deliverance to the long immured 
captive. 

Tue INDEX discusses in an unequivocal manner 
the very subjects that I have been interested In for 
several years, and is doubtlese satisfying the require- 
ments of this thinking age more than any other paper 
that claims to be an index of religions thought. 

It appears to me that the enlightened world is dis- 
carding the superstition aud bigotry of past ecclesias- 
ticiam, and beginning to comprehend true religion in 
its sublime, catholic, and ennobling nature, 

This golden aciance, for which so many base coun- 
terfeits have been imposed on ignorant credulity, is 
now pointing aspiring humanity to | rattalnments 
and more perfect relations than the churches of the 
past have conceived of. 

Yours truly, H. Cray NEVILLE, 

PLEASANT Mount, Mo. 


proportion and the best of the 
rawer come from and are about 
the clergy. Here is one of the Rev. Mr. ——, who 
liad taken into his service, for general utility, a poor 
ind, and for whose spiritual welfare he was, of course, 
bound to look out. iring one morning to put in 

ractice his benevolent intent, he called the boy to 
his study, and with visage of the parn sort, said :— 

“Sam, do you know you are a sinner?” 

Yes,” faiteringiy replied Sam. 

“Do you know what will become of you, if you do 
not repent?” 

Receiving no coherent reply, he launched into re- 
pentance and redemption, encouraged by the evident 
impression made by his words, and feeling no small 
compunction the while that he had vo long neglected 
a “subject of grace“ so promising. At lust a vacant 
and wandering look roused a sudden suspicion, to 
verify which he iuquired:— 

“Sam, what is a sinner?” 

Imagine the situation when the “subject of grace 
promptly responded :— * 

“Sinner, sir? Ves, sir; sinners la strings in tur- 
keys legs, sir.“ 

he ulnews of the parson’s face relaxed. Harper's 


Weekly. 


CERTAINLY a 
pleasantries in the 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tag inpxx. The attem 
will be honestly made to keep the advert: 
ing pages of Tae INDEX in entire harmon; 
wit {ts general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advortising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, ali quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudoleùt or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from theae columns, No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux Inpex mast not be held respousible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will lo all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
1281 to x z Insertions, ioe per line. 


“ ée s6 „% s 
“ 6 51 “ g éi i 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
ef 10 per cent. will be made; on fall-colnmn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
prid in advance, 2 further discount of 25 per 
eent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edifor. 


CIRCULATE! Circulate ! ! Circu- 
pea ag RIEU Joss bi md 
have nak N to sign It. Get good, thas 
entis) names. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 
Because he ly 120 stockholder in some shark, or 
oom Ra MADY sue 
admit the Justice of tho d * 
responsibility 


will not whould be mado to take 
of refusing to sm it. : 
e want the petitions returned 


Don't delay! 
early, 
Per order of EXEC. COMM. of the 
8. TEA rine Big 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bar been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUBAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fraa and Rational 
Religion. 

It ia the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, aud 
dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of socloty. 

It to edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.L 
WILLIAM J: POTTER, New Bedford, Masa, 
WILLIAM A. SPENCER, Haverhill, Masa. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas. 
Mrs, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Piain, Masa, 
Rev. CHARLES VOYHEY, London, England. 
PROF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every Uberal ahbould suhseribe for THE INDEX, 
as tho beat popular exponent of Religions Ibar- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for 1t, ma 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differencen betwaen Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and aa the beat 
means of bacoming well informed of the argu- 
menta and the movements which the Church will 
bn ve to moot In the future, 


Almont every number contains è discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
a letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1973, says: “That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion iu the widest 
Senne of the word should be felt in America—that 
such n joornal should hayo been wtarted and no 
powerfully supported by the bent minds of your 
eountry,—in a good aignof the times. There la no 
nuch Journalin England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals lo, ns you know, very large.” 
And tater atili; * rosd the numbers zot your IN- 
DEX with increasing intarest,” 

‘ 


Bend $3.00 for ona year, or 75 centa {for throe 
Tontha on trial. 


Andress THE INDEX, 


No, | Tromont Place, Boston. 
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Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, ` 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2% 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


[NDEZ TRACTS. 


No, 1.— Truths for the Times, by F. E. 

Abbot, contains the “Fifty Lange pg 
and “Modern Principles.” M. 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
Tead‘Tavrns ron THE Tyres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 canta; 12 copies 61.00. 


mons No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 


B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 3— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 13 coples §1.00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 5—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
coples $1.00. 


No. 8.— Tho Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coplea 
$1,00. 


No. 1.—"“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of ovary 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
conta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 5.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
taresta everybody, Now Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 9. -The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. g. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 13 coples to cents. 


No, 10—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distriuis Ut, in packages af from 
five to ons hundred copies, 


No1l1—The God of Sclence, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples 61.00. 


No. 12.—Ta Romaniam Real Ohristian- 
My? Two essays by Froncis W. Newman 

_ and F, E. Abbot, Price 10 conta; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No, 13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Hoaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tlon of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popolar conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, bared on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in s, 6 
the necessary condition of the perpetul 
of Religion among men, Price 1b cents; a 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Masa. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at? 

No, I Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 

FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0, B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. L. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F, W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims 


To tnerease general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bnmanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Eelig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatiem and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to Ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Ia special- 
ly devoted ts the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ad- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Charch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Conatitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
maka a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belle ves in this morement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moat marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr, Vorsry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances aball render possible. 


AGENTS, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
Jars u year, payable In advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each cass, 


Address - THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


1 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moot- 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ- 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Johne 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sala fors 
number of years, and many persons whobars 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet 
ing, 1889. 60 cents. Contains essays by 
Jolla Ward Howe on “Freedom and He- 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
son on „The Relation of Boclal Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
toi, A. M. Powell, H. B, Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Jodaism"” by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest- 
ing, 1870. 60 centa, Contains essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D: A, Wasson on“ The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs, E. D. Cheney on “Re- 
ligion as # Social Foros, especially in rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age; an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Bympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on "The Pormsneat 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism, by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism, 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India;” also abatract of 2 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


coedings of Firth Annual Meet 
2 1872, l cents. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla * as 
reanion of à Permanen 
1 Mind," and by U. B. Froth- 
ingham on »The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, — 5 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, 4 B. Alcott, C. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, jer Loos, 
and others. 


addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert 


Owen, T. W. Higginson, 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religtons, by T. Ww, Hl 
ginson. W cents. 


Heligions of China, by Wa. H. Chio- 
ning, 25 cents. 


Henson and Revelation, by Wullam J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Charch Property, — ee 
Parton, 10 centa, singly; package y 
00 cents; of one hundred, U. 


— 


These publications are for aale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 le 
quite limited. Orders by matt may be sd- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Piace, Boston,“ Or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas. 

WM. J. POTTER, See. F. R. å. 


poruLaRr BOOKS, 


i SENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


— 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


— 


axt BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that thay be desired, will 
ps forwarded as promptly as possible on recelpt 


of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solizited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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% HAUF-HOUR RECREATIONS 


„POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED DY DANA ESTRA. 


The growing demand in this country for 


M | books on popular science encourages the ed- 


itor and publishers to Issue this series of pa- 
pers, complied from the works of the most 
popular scientific writers. 


25 cts. per Part; 82.50 for twelve consecutive 
Parta. 


No.1. STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPECTING TUE 
AUBORA AND RECENT SOLAB RESEAROHES, 
By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. B. 


No. 2 Tae CRANIAL AFFINITIES OF Manx 
AND THE APE, By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Csllular Pathology. 
Fully ulustrated. 


No. B. SPECTROM ANALYSIS EXPLAINED, and 
ite Uses to Science Ulustrated. With acol- 
orod plate and several wood-cuts. 


No. 4. SPECTRUM AMALYaIs DISCOVERIES, 
showing ita Application in Mleroscopfe He- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
constitution and Movements of the Hesr- 
enly Bodies, From the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
ers, 

No. 8. NEBCLEZ, METEORIC SHOWERS, AND 
COMETS. 

No.6, Uxconsorous Action oF TER Beary 
Ab ETI DELUSIONS. By Dr. Carpen- 
ter, author of The Microscopes and ita Reve- 
lationa, Human Phystology, etc. 


ee) No. 1. Tux GeoLtoey of THE Stans, By 


Prof. A, Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation, 
No.8, Ow Yeast, By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S 
No, 9. Tax OIRCULATIOROF THE WATERS ON 
THE FACE OF THE Easrs. By Prof. H. W. 

Dove. 

No. 10. Tax Store Ack, PAST anp PRESENT. 
By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primitive 
Culture. 

No. 11. Tae RELATION BETWEEN MATTES 
axp Forces. By Prof, Jobn H. Tice, of St, 
Louis. ' 


For gale by THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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A FEW COPIES ONLY Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
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WANTED, by a middle-aged Ger- 
mee, e . 1885 


n . 
en. Pleuse address P. K., INDEX 
Sees. B20. T Hema Flaco, Boston, 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be walled to 
any address on tho prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 
Round volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
urchaear’s expense) on receipt of $2.50, $2.- 
„and 88, tively. These volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly; irrespective 
of each other; for the Important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnieb aa inutructiye read- 
twenty yeara bence as to-day. No more 
valuable präsent could be made to 4 friend 
struggling out of odoxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Addresa THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


AF EES 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


\ — 
THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biography. By Ootayiua Brooks Froth- 
W ith Heliotype Portrait. I vol. 
gvo. $3.00. * ea 

exceedingly interes! memo ofa 

say remarka! è a Of the striking 
figures in American history. Mr. Frothin 
ham has given à large number of Parkers 
letters on eama not previously published ; 
de ban written in the ght reflected upon 
Parker's words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the last ene years, which have 
brougbt out in boli! relle: the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and herolsm of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he bes written ao candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that hia book is of 
surpassing interest. 

The New YORK TRIDUNE closes a four and 
a half column review of this bvok by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
dust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


Address THE INDEX, 
I Tremont Place, Boston: — 


CHAPTERS 


FBOM 
The Bible of the Ages. 


FOUBTEEN CHAPTERS, 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Baddha, Con- 
fucius, Egyptian Divine ander, Zorous- 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Pinto, shagoras, Mar- 
cus Avrelius, Epicterus, Al Koran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Eddas, Renan, Taliesin, Mu- 
ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, 1 F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, Max uner, Elias 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, Bush- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma 1 P Emer- 
son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Fro Ingham, 
and others. 

Gospelo and Inspirations from many 
Centuries aud Peoples. 

“Slowly the Bible of the race lè writ, 

Each age, sach kindred, adda a verse to It.“ 


Edited and Comptied by 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 
Four hundred pages; bound fo cloth; price 
$1.5. No £ztra Charge for Postage. 


Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
M US ICG BOOKS! 


Oliver Ditson & Co during repaire of thetr buit f- 
tng injured by Are, will occupy ature No. N Wash- 
dt . Stree’, whare they Aave. aa usual, for sale o 
vary large stock of (he bast and mort popular Auric 
Boots ; among them: 5 


THREE 
CHOICE VOLUME3 OF BOUND MUBIC. 


Price of each Book: Boards, $2.50; Cloth, §3; 
Gus + 82.50; Cloth, §3; 


Insent Treasure, Vocal and Instru- 

men - 

‘Wreath of Gems, Vocal. 

Showerof Pearls, The Bost Vocal Duets, 

Capital collections. Two hundred large pages, 
ular pieces, ® great deal of m for a 
e money. 

Rrvxn on Live. Best Sabhathrackionl Song 


American Tune Book. 


Price $1.0, or $13.50 per doz. Has one thou» 
sand Tunes and Anthems, not new, but se- 
lected ae 1 W troo a rominent 

durch Music ul e rf 
Jast half century. x ae or 


Father Kemp** ud Folka’ Tunes. Enlarged. 
per dor. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS. 


gi ah mn N Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Ban- 
Fiageolet, 


n Accordeon, Clarionet, Fiute and 


These convenient books coat b 
each, and are concise, simple methods with 
largo quantities of pleasing alrs for practice, 
ut post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 


CHARLES I. DITSON & co., 
Til Broadway, New Vork. 


llent Photograph (Cabinet Bize) of 
Qr an GONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
can be bad at the office of THE INDEX. Prico 
50 cents. 


. —... 
FREE DISCUSSION 


is held at HOMPITALLER HALL, 533 „ 

ton Street, Boston, ove Sunday. at 10} A. M. 

2y and 151 P. M. ÁN that relates to the Religious, 
‘oll “and Social interests of mankind consti- 

tate the nubjects for discussion. THE INDEX 

and Index Tracts aro for salo avery Sunday at 
‘onpltaller Hall. 


TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) wiil be prompt; forwarded to 
address on receipt by express, a 
the purchaser's expense, ‘A complete file for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 

Address P THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


- a ee 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


The Shortest of Short-hand. The 
only system In praana use for reporting 
may be most readily learned from the AMEH- 
IOAN MANUAL OF PHONOORAPHY, @ hand- 
somely bound volume of 150 pages. It will 
be sent by mail osag address for 75 cents. 
Address the author, ELIAS LONGLEY, Re- 
porter, Times Office, Cincinnati, Oblo. 


20 SAVED! FLORENCE! 
$20 SAVED! The 8 eK mult 
of the FLORENCE SEWING CHINE Cu. 
ainst the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, and 
rover & Baker Companies, involving over 
320,000, is finally decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in favor of the 
Fionence, which alone bas Broken the 
Mono iy of High Prices. THE NEW 
FLORENCE ſe the ONLY machine that sews 
n ade a oly 
m ‘ ! ‘or caah only, 
serial terms to Cluba aod Dealers, 
FLORENCE, Mass., April, 1874. 


1 0 B OO K- BUT ERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 205 to side of this 
Rik; Any OBTAINAB: BOOK NOT IN 

8 LIST will be furnished to order. 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase Englieh, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, &., 
of any American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders n br Lad, filled and thelr inqui- 
ries answered by ad resning, 

HE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


C Ri hk wt É 
BAKING POWDER. 


(Warranted Best in Market.) 


All goods sold can be returned at my en- 
pense, if not as represented. Goods deliv- 
ered free of freight, and ten days’ trial be- 


fore payment. 
ALEXANDER COLE. 
Burraro, N.Y., P.O. Box 240. 


QBECTRUM ANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED. 


An explanation of thia wonderful discov- 
ery, and ite une to eclence, including the re 
ceived Theory of Sound, Hest, Light, and 
Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stars, 
Nabulm, Comets, and Moeteoric Showers. 
Abridged from the worka of Schellen, Ros- 
cos, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and others, 
by the editor of Hal- Hour Recreations in 
Popular Sctence, 
i%mo., cloth, with two colored plates and 

twenty Ulustrations. $1.50. 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 


Lectures on Astronomy. 


I, Earth's Past and Future. 
II. Life in Other Worlds. 
III. Other Suna than Ours. 

IV. The Infinitles around Us. 


AND BROWN-SEQUARD'S 


Lectures on the’ Nerves. 


L The Nervous Force, 

II. Nervous Influence. 
III. Iudirect Nerve Force, 
IV. Nerve Deran ent, 

V. Samner's Sufferings, 
VI. What Nerves May Do. 


PUBLISHED IN FULL OY 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 15, 


NOW READY, 


This Extra also contains Ba; Taylor's 
famous letter on “Schliemann Discoveries on 
the Site of Ancient Troy.” Anda lecture by 
Prof, C. F. Chandler on “The Germ Theory of 
Disease.” Price (sheet edition), 10 cents per 
copy. Pamphlet edition, 20 cents. Fifteen 
TRIBUNE Extras (sheet form) post-paid to any 
address ju the United Statea for One Dollar, 
and 15 giving full 22 of the con- 

ents aud price of a ne IBUNE 
free to any address, * 


Aduress THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Our organization some time since decided to di- 
rect ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the ` 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from ite share of the burden 
of taxation, 

Asa means to this end, we hayo published for 
genera) circulation soversl thonsand coples of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. . 
‘The edition was made as large aa our funds 
would allow; but, eo great has been the demand, 
it ia already nearly exhausted. 
Our nert edition ought to be large enough to 
place è copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and genarously to supply the calis for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It is impossible for the Boston 
League, with its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

WU not, thon, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help un with liberal donations ? 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To ‘euch we reply that the 
cost to us lo about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
ahali be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 cents per hundred, to all who will 
eireulate them. Bot all sdd{tional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating therm gratultously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of Tam INDEX 
end others whore names have boon furnished us 
sa probable frieuds of the movement, copica of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sant, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many alg 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 
‘We reapectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tand to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
Uona in the hands of those who will 
Let un 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united voices be heard! And Int it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stata, to cotperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism." If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclinad to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to renderauch assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


25 er day guaranteed usin 
$25 pt pe paing a 


NONPAREIL Farm Feed Bone 
U 


Drug, and Hand. 
Sizes. Ties Cotton Sori ie MILT. Tén 
ed pampbleta free, Address musträt- 


__J. SEDGEBRER, Painesville, Oio. 
TO NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS, 


Having conveniences fo: 
N Printing at —.— — pe ton 929 
aD 10 10 to pontract for composition along, 
for one OF more wei ork, and mailing, 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN, 


Mo invested on short tim 
‘arm oF years, on untpoumbered’ pat 
farms, at 12 per cent. interest per ann 
Payable semi-annually. Perfect title and 
ample moran guaran Allex for 
abstract of title and recording m 
by borrower. We collect an 
part of the United States fres of c 
Rerugences.— First Nation ank, 
Gregor, Iowa; First Ni Dani 


Minn.; Milwaukee National B. — 

Tes, Wis. City National Bank, — 
vens 

City; Morria Altman, t Now Vori 


EAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
R e + 


Investments im Heal Estate tz Ohicege 
and vicinity, Ps 


if fadiclously made, are the best and 
modes ofe employing capital. The aa 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Non Srurer’ 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


Guaranteer perfect title and ample security 
in all its Real Estate Loans, * 

Firstciass securities Aways on hand, In- 
terest and principal collected without x 
Real Estate Investments made on 
Sree of dapitan ahd Pa 

cap! real estato o 

era respectfully solicited. uid 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It te full length. Tt is fall size. It be 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
frand, being not only shorter In length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
reka Suk exactly ua represented. Every 
spool ia warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indellbly branded on every spool. Call 
tor it, 


ONLY TEN SETS 


All the bound copies of the FIRST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (i870) which were on 
sale at the Office of the Association in Toledo. 
were sold very soon after they wore adver- 
tised. FIVE DOLLARS have sinos been 
paid for a single copy obtained by special 
advertisement, The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of this 
first volume, and pow offer 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


of THE INDEX, including the first, second, 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, 1871, 1878, 
1878), at the low price of 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
Persons wishing to possess a complete fla 
of THE INDEX, whether for its intrinsic or 


historical value, will do well to send their or- 
dors without delay. The First Volume will 


NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


The four volumes will be sent in ome pack- 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. | e, by express, at the cost of the purchase! 


Per order of the 
EXEcUTIVE COMMITTER. 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Address 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Votume 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1874 


WHOLE No. 226. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


demand that churches and other ecciea 
uT shali no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


4. We demand that all fable ee for educa- 
tonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


shall coase. 

4 We demand that all ee services now sustained 

by the government shall be abolished; and Deu that 
nse of the Bible lu the pubhlle achools, whether ostenal- 
‘book or avowedly as à book of religious wor- 

p, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the ap tment, by the Preaident of 
the United States or W overnors of the various States, 
of ali religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

A We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all oiber departments of the government shall be abol- 

„end that simple afirmatiou under the pains and pon- 
alties of perjury Mall be established tn its stead. 

7, Wo demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath be re- 


& We demand that all laws Tonic $e the enforcement of 

orality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 

shall be conformed to the requirementa of natural morality, 

equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions 25 ma 

e 

or ad- 

fantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any cree tpe 

clal religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 

AA und administered on a purely secular basia; and that 

whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety of 
ablican institutions is imperilled, the advance of ell. 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— by tbe loast interference of the State in matters of 
jan 


Whereas, Certain 
e 
perpetuity of religious U the exiatence of free public 
En, A the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Tunnxronx, We, the sie sing’ hereby associate our- 
selves together under the follo 

4 ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 

AT. 1.— The name of this Association shall be Tas Los- 

EMIL LEAGUE or 


ART. 3.—The object of the Liberal Laague shall be to at- 
j of Liberal- 


Also, as soon as five hundred such Libe) 
tavo been formed in different 


Ast. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
abal) be regular local mee! „ froe discussions, lectures; 
conventions, the platform and the preasa in gen- 

22 — such other means ss are le, orderly, 


Ar. Such measures shall be adopted for ralaing funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed ln the By-Laws by a 
the members. 


two-thirds vote of 
Arr. a —-Any n may become a member of the League 
Ze or hier sana — Articles of Agree- 


$ duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices, 
‘and Becretary shal) delega! the National 
reer Liberal Leagues when called together. 
I These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
ee antares eens ne wraps ahaa 
pi ue no 0 0 amond- 
menta shall have been nent to every member at loast two 
weeks previous to such meoting. 


. 80 far as I am concerned, the above is the platform of 


Tas lubxr. I belive in it without reserve; I believe that 
tt will yot be accepted universally by the American people, 
Ma the only platform consistent with religious liberty, A 
Liberal Leaguo ought to be formed to carry out its princt- 
plei wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to mewo compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, Sven if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tam INDEX 
Ameans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
—.— co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
brés la u. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidente and Secre- 
ipa Tatolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 

that lst grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
"Wht let their organized voices be beard like the sound of 


many waters. 
Borros, Bept. I, 1878, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


aa 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AA A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


z ABTIOLE 1, 

Szor10x a en shall make no law respecting an as- 
tabilahment of religion, or favoring any artivular ‘orm of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 

e freedom of speech or of the preas, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gor- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, 

ECTION 3.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the presa, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemblo and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances, No religious 
test shali ever be required sa a condition of suffrage, or as 
a . to any office or public vut in an; $ 
and no person sball ever in any State be deprived of an 
of his or ber rights, privUeges, or capacities, or disqunlifle 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, conseqosnse of any opinions he or she may bold 
on the subject of religion. 

ECTION 3,—Congrees shall have power to enforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 8. 


Euxzer Renan ls working on the laut pages of the 
manuscript of his Origin of Christianity. 

Ir is wor what others think, but what 7 think, that is 
of most Importance to me. Nor ls lt what others feel 
obliged to do, but what my conscience dictates, that la of 
greatest concern to me individually, 

Tun Jewish Times, in noticing the latest new volume 
of sermona by O. B. Frothingham, saye: The weapon 
which Mr. Frothingham uses In demolishing the struct- 
ure of misconception, misbellef, \rrationalism, and un- 
naturalism, is of the finest, sharpest material; hls logic is 
pollshed and bright, and so fascinating as almost to make 


attack attractive.“ 


Tux Shaker and Shakeress, for May, contains this no- 
tica; “Shakers Wanted. One hundred thousand Shak- 
ers wanted soon as convenient, None need apply who 
cannot sha e, or learn to shake, themselyes free from all 
prejudice, all wrong, all sin—all evil of every name and 
nature," ; 

CORNELL Untveesrry has another feather in its 
cap.’ A Lectureship of Hebrew History and Literature 
hus been founded in it by an eminent Israclitish banker 
of New York; and Dr, Felix Adler, an sccomplished 
scholar, has been selected as Lecturer. This la another 
happy advance against sectarianism. 

Ir 18 very generous lu Rev. Mr. Murray, of the Park 
Street Church, to offer to serve his society without any 
salary, until such time sa they can afford to pay both him 
and an associate pastor. This shows that Mr. Murray ls 
not a mercenary man, and should be set down not only 
in his favor but in that of ministers as a class. 

No maw can live by himself wholly; and yet we may 
live too much in society. A good degree of privacy ia 
aasentlul to the finest life, Too much society makes us 
mere imitators, apes; too much individualism makes us 
selfish and concelted. Between the centrifugal and the 
centripetal motion of our being we must preserve & nice 
and even balance. 

ono Nor that ye be not judged,” How dificult It 
is to obey thia precept! Even he who was wise enough 
to utter it was not alwaya consistent enough to be true to 
it, We ought ever to discriminate between opinions and 
persons, between even practices and persons; and while 
we condemn, if wa muat, what is expressed in word and 
deed, we should strive to do justice to motive, alm, and 
aplrit. 

“WHAT m Lirs worth without action?” said Mr. Sum- 
ner, on one occasion. Au truly may it be said, What is 
life worth without repose? He who is always doing, al- 
ways acting, always forth-putting, without due pausing, 
dus resting, due pelf-containment, becomes inevitably a 
sensationalist, à fanatic, a dogmatist, à nuisancs, and a 
bore. Fortunately, Mr. Sumner was as grand lu repose 
as In action, in rest sa in motion. 

“I NEVER regarded my function as negative, except in 


tate; 


a small degree, said Theodore Parker. I would pull 
up the weeds, and give them to the pigs; then plant the 
corn for men and piga too. Tes, even pigs ilke corn as 
well as men, and will eat it, too, in preference to woeda 
when they can get it, Bower of truth! sow broadcast 
your seed, on “high” and ‘low,’ on “wisa” and “igno 
rant’! The ‘‘way-side’' sometimes may yleld you better 
return than the furrowed field, 

Ir APPRARS, from the minority report of the Liquor- 
Law Joint Committes of the Massachusetta Legislature, 
that Massachusetts has more liquor-shops open than any 
other New England State in proportion to her population, 
and that she paya the Federal government thirty per cent, 
more for taxes on liquor than all the other New England 
Staten together. And yet Massachusetts haa a Prohibl- 
tory Liquor Law on her statute book; notwithstanding 
which, the Committee say, intemperante has fearfally 
increased in thia State! - 

Tax EDITOR of the Investigator thus states his posi- 
tion: For our part, we accept truth—the pearl of great 
price—wherever we Gnd it; whether ia Jesus, Socrates, 
Confacias, Buddhe, Zoroaster, Voltaire, Abner Knee 
land, or Theodore Parker; and whatever any one of 
them teaches that seems to us wrong we reject, ‘hit or 
mise.“ Thus believing what we regard as true, and dis- 
believing only what appears to us to be error, we think 
our bellef la good, and our unbelief good also,” This is 
square, fair, and sensible. 

M. D. Conway has been visiting M. Renan, and this is 
the picture he draws of the distinguished Frenchman:— 

He ia a man of about fifty, thick set, but not tall, with 
a full face and a acne Dom, His eyo is at ones sweet 
and penetrating, and his voice both gentle and firm. He 
gives one the impression of a man who has a great deal 
of work in him, and one likely to give the orthodox far 
moro trouble than he has oven yet done, With bis 
smooth-shaven face and black academic dress he conveys 
still the impression of the priest until he conve when 
he is felt to be more than allaacholar. He divides his 
labors between his theolo writings and the Asiatic 
Soclety, of which he le Secretary, and which, indeed, 
resta mainly on his shoulders. 

A port, In a moment of deep vision, has written the 
following line:— p 

“And beauty breathes throughout the land.“ 

But la it true? We belleve itis, And yet how few of us 
have the fine postice sight to see lt! Patches and blots of 
ugliness meet our eye In many places; and of beauty, in 
puch cases, we can see none. Still, these are but masks, 
now put on, now put off; behind them is beauty— 
“Beauty old but ever new!” It is the highest reach of 
the artistic-religious mind ever to percelve this universal 
breathing beauty through any and all disguises. 

Jostas WARREN died In Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Tuesday, April 14, His death, at last, was somewhat 
sudden, as his condition previously had taken a moro 
hopeful tarn, and it even was thoaght that he might be 
restored to à comfortable atate of health again. But 
such hope proved fallaclous, and when he once more be- 
gan to fall he sank rapidly to his death. His funeral 
took place, in this city, on Friday of last week; tho ser- 
vices being conducted by Rev, W. R. Alger. It ls ex- 
pected that some fitting biographical notice of Mr. War- 
ren will be prepared by his friend Mr. Moree, and be 
published hereafter In Tux INDEX. Meanwhile, there 
will be found in another place in this paper a report of 
somè remarks made at the funeral of Mr. Warren, by one 
taking part ln the services. 

Tas New Youn East Methodist Conference, in à re- 
cent sesalon, voted overwhelmingly not to print hereafter 
in thelr Minutes the momoirs of ministers wives, If 
thay bed voted against printing any memolra of anybody, 
it would have been well enough; but to make a discrimi- 
nation between ministers and their wives, in this matter, 
soema to ns unſalr and unchlvalrous. We have known, 
lu the course of our life, a good many Methodist minis- 
ters and thelr wives, and we feel “under deep convic- 
tion" that our testimony ought to be given in on the 
woman’s side in thia question, We have observed that, 
besides often belng the making’ of their husbands, the 
piety, humility, patience, devotion, and usefulness of the 
wives has been fully equal to that of their lorda. If there 
are to be any memolrs printed, therefore, we ahould vote 
that the wives should have thelr share of the honors as 
well as the labors, 
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The Philosophy of the Labor Movement. 
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FREDERIO A. HINCELEY. 


— 


The battle of Despotism versus Liberty la at least as 
old as the hills, and it would sometimes seem as 
ormas From general political chaos to the divine 

ht of 2 Was a step; from the divine right 
ofi divine right or majorities was a greater 
8 shed 2 divine right of majorities to the divine 

ti È of the Individnal will bo the greatest step of all, 
and presupposes more than one revolution. “I feel 
that I cannot go wrong when I lean to the side of lib- 
orty,” was the sublime utterance of the noblest soul 

Massachusetts ever sent to Washington. Spite of all 
seeming retrograde movements, mankind are ever 
gravitating toward justice. Taken at their best, they 
are seeking freedom in dead earnest. This Is the 
meaning of the reforms, each one of which, so far as 
it ls guided by thought, la a protest against some form 
of the “barbarism of slavery,“ and a demand that 
liberty shall be not only national, but world-wide and 
universal. Of course all arlatocracies, whether of 
color, intelligence, wealth, or sex, are antagoniatic to 
thie idea, and are being, or are to be, overturned. 
The labor revolution grows naturall out of a con- 
dition of things which produces and maintains an 
arlatocracy of wealth. 

“The State,“ said Emerson once, must consider 

e poor man, and all volces must speak for him.“ 

at ls one of the duties of this hour. In every 
Period of history there Is some great fact which stares 
usin the face, demanding attention and ultimately 


removal. With us, for thirty years, that fact was chat. 
tel slavery; to-day It la 2 The struggle forthe 
abolition of the second fs a natural outgrowth of that 


which resulted in the abolition of the 
as like as father and child, the son possessing all the 
traits of the sire, Poverty is full of the elements of 
slavery, extreme wealth of slave-holding. Just as the 
abolition of alavery carried with it the slave-owner, so 
the abolition of poverty will carry with it the labor- 
owner, Justice required that the black man should 
own himself; It requires that labor shall own Itself. 
Goldsmith wrote wiser than he knew when he said. 

“Til fares the land, to hastenin; 

Where wealth accumulates ‘olen — sony." 
Perhaps he had some slight vieion of the time when 
wea should say to their sons, in the old lings of Ben 

onson :— 


rst, They are 


et moneys still get money, boy; 
No mattér she by what meant. vau 


It is not hard to see the results of such tesching 
on every hand, From the man of business who, in 
the lust for the almighty dollar, gives up all home life, 
and bolts down his meals In restaurants, to the poor 
outcast who has no home to eat her meals In, the cor- 
rupting influence of a state of society in which {to 
borrow an expressive phrase) men are "choked with 
— dust and cankered with gold,” is painfully ap- 
paren 

Perhaps your next-door nelghbor is a milllonualre. 
His elegant mansion is filled with the fi nest furniture, 
pictures adorn ita walls, and books in abundance lend 
thelr Inexpressible charm. This man is a large oper- 
ator in stocks. He has been what is called a lucky 
fellow, aud without working very hard has accumu- 
lated a fortune. From his windows he can look out 
upon a half dozen dilapidated buildings, In which 
zunlight ia unknown, on whose floors are no carpets, 
on whose walls and tables neither pictures nor books. 
Filthy, ignorant, half-starved human beings,—that ia 
all they contain. The mansion of wealth and the 
hovels of poverty side by side,—these are the products 
of the highest civilization the nineteenth century can 
boast, As the poor men and women who rent those 
miserable abodes pass and repass that gs be pnr 
sion, going forth from home at daybreak onl 
turn with the setting sun, think you their asp rations 
for a full development of all thelr faculties are large 
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they forward for great ideas, for justice, 
. mercy? Neither do the pampered family inside 
those stately halls. Alike in their lack of open 
tion of the great realities, an impassable gulf sepa- 

rates them oreren, save when they go hand in hand 

* vote iniquity at the polls, Take it where you will, 
if you can imagine society divided into three sectlons— 
the rich, the middle class, and the poor—you will at 
once see that the greatest amount of real happiness ls 
to be found in the middle class, In that is the most 
sobriety, the best education, the largest progress; 
while, if you seek the strongholds of vice and crime, 
the abodes of Intemperance and prostitution, you go 
straight to the doors of extreme wealth and poverty. 
Now if the good things of life are in excess in the 
middle class, and the bad things 5 in the 
other two, it follows that the middle clasa comes the 
nearest to the ideal state: In other words, that = 
abolition of extreme wealth on the one hand and 
poverty on the othér would bring no nearer to a just 
commonwealth, Directly ng on this paN 
Stuart Mill, In his Autobiography, vatarning. 4o 
change in his own views from the time when he 
thought only of mitigating the inequalities of exist- 
ence, says: “The notion that it was possible to go 
further than thia in removing the injustice—for In- 
justice It ls, whether admitting of a complete remedy 
or not—tnvolved in the fact that some are born to 
riches and the vast majority to poverty, I then reck- 
oned chimerical, and only hoped that by universal 
education, leading to voluntary restraint on popula- 
tion, the portion of the poor might be made more 
tolerable... . I now look forward to a time when so- 
clety will no longer be divided into the Idle and the 
industrious; when the rule that they who do not 
work shall not eat will be apps not to paupers 
only, but impartially to all; when the division of the 
produce of labor, instead of depending, as in 80 t 
a degree it uow does, on the accident of birth, will be 
made by concert on an acknowledged principle of 
justice; and when it will no longer either be, or be 
thought to be, impossible for human beings to exert 
themselves 1 in ans, k benefits which 
are not to be exclusively thelr own, but to be shared 
with the soclety they belong to, The social problem 
of the future I now consider to ba how to unite the 
greatest individual liberty of action with à common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an 
equal p participation of ull in the benefits of combined 
lal 


Do such ylews seem visionary to-day? And if z0, 
why? Because to-day the desire for money over- 
rides ey ing else. Live intem ce, live pros- 
titution, live all manner of wickedness, so you help 
the powerful to coin dollars and power out of the 
miseries of the weak! 

“Master,” sald the fisherman, “I marvel how the 
fishes live in the sea?“ 

“Why, as men do Aland,“ was the reply; the 
great ones eat up the little ones.“ 

Exactly so; and the labor movement proposes to 
reform that fact, so far as the men are concerned, by 
so changing the existing order of things regarding 
wealth and poverty that there shall be no great ones 
to eat, and no little ones to be eaten, It recognizes at 
the start, in the language of its best thinker, that the 

test evil of modern times is poverty; and the ab- 
olition of it will be the moxt important knowledge 
which can be communicated to mankind, It knows 
well that poverty is the dead weight on many men's 
shoulders, * them down, and thereby retarding 
the progress of society. Whatever people do about 
this demand of labor, one thing is certain :— 


“This mournful truth is everywhere confessed: 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 


Nor must the intimate relation between poverty 
and extreme wealth be forgotten. The two live or 
die together. Not more certain ia it that the large 
majority of laboring men receive too little than that 
the few who constitute In the main the employing 
class receive too much, The excess in the one case 
is the result of the deficitin the other. Hence ration- 
al labor reform means that the power of accumu- 
lated wealth shall be destroyed, and its natural coun- 
terpart, poverty, abolished; or in other words It calla 
for a more equitable distribution of wealth. There 
is something very forcible in the eloquent and touch- 
ing little speech which Dickens put into the month of 
Stepuen Blackpool, who, bis employer said, always 

a grievance. 

“Look round toun,” be sald, “so rich as't Is—and 
see the numbers o' people as has been broughten into 
bein heer; fur to weave, an to card, an to plece out 4 
livin twixt thelr cradles and their graves. Look how 
we live, an wheer we live, an in what numbers, and 
by what chances, an wi what sameness; and look how 
the mills is awlus agoin, an how they never works us 
no = her to ony disant object —eepiln awlus, Death. 

ow you considers of us, an writes of us, an how 
oe — awlus right, and how we are awlus wrong, an 
never had no reason in us, sin ever we were born. 
Sir, I canna, In my little learning an my common 
way, tell what will better aw this, but I can tell yo 
what I know will never do't, The strong band will 
never do't. Agreeing fur to make one side unnat'ral- 
ly awlus and forever right, and t'other side unnat'ral- 
ly awlus and forever wrong, will never do't. Most 
o’ aw, ratin em as so mooch power, an reglatin em as 
if they was figures in a soom, or machines, wi out 
loves an likens, wi out memories and inclinations, wi 
out souls to weary an souls to hope, —this will never 
do’ 4 nir, till God's work is onmade.“ 
And Stephen might have added, Only one thing 
will do it, and that is justice, ‘And justice means 
that in some way or other this man who owns States 
and controls Legislatures, and this r woman who, 
driven by poverty, goea down to hell in North Street, 
shall be brought under the reign of civilization, and 
enjoy the benefits of the golden rule. It means the 


curbing ne e ͤ——:, power, and te Naana sa unjust power, and the lifting 
nérant and passionate. It means. eden of te ig 
tunities, aspiration, fair play. In a word an, 3 


marily, it means a more equitable distribution of 


Now how shall this distribution be accom 
Men say, ‘Suppose you get wealth equally dive 
it will al work back again to its present condition’ 
The same causes which have made things as they are 
will make them so again.” Ah, PR but we 
to change the causes. True, if Stewart and Fane 
bilt are to sit down once a month, or once a year, 
diatribute their dividenda to the less et They 
will have to continue the operation regularly, But 
that would be the moat artificial arrangement in the 
world, and is au idea promulgated not by the friends 
but the 2 of labor reform. Labòr cares noth- 
Ing for A Stewart; it cares everything for the 
— of which he is the fruit. It kuows well that 
pirer of his possessions liberally, —that he establishes 
ging-houses for workingwomen, and all that: but 
it does not like the system which makes it possthle for 
him thus to give, and necessary for the workingwom- 
an thus to receive, his charity, Be it clearly under- 
stood, therefore, we have nothing to do with the pas 
everything to do with the future accumulations at 
wealth, the difference. If we operate on that 
already garnered, we deal inevitably with men, and 
make mere surface work of it It is like cropping off 
the twigs and branches; the roota and trunk ure let, 
aud tha tree still grows. If, on the contrary, we look 
to the future, we shal! work not upon men but un- 
derlying causes and principles, and change them. Or 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, we hall remove 
the artificial Impediments which man has set u 
stop the ul operation of uatural laws, She 
t thing is uot to abolish Stewart, but so to alter 
e existing order that such as he shall be impossible 
in the future. Dig up the roots, and thet and 
branches will take care of themselves, When any 
one asks, therefore, What does the labor movement 
mean?" che answer la plain. It means a more eqni- 
table distribution of the proceeds of labor, the aboll- 
tion, through natural causes, of extreme wealth on the 
one hand aud poverty on the other. And this brings 
us direct to the question, Under what sort of a system 
can the relations of capital and labor be based op 
equity? The answer is contained in one word, Co- 
OPERATION. Not the combining of one class agalnst 
Not protective unions formed for the sav- 
ing of s percent. Circumstances may justify and ez- 
cuse the one, and prudence and economy lie at the 
bottom of the other; but both sre superficial. The 
real codperation ls a combining of princlples, a pro- 
tective union of the Lwo vital forces. As Mr. 9 
has expressed it, Capital and Labor are naturally 
the two parts of a pair of sclasors. They shall be 
artners, every laborer being a capitalist and every 
capitalist a laborer. 
erbert Spencer says ‘‘that, while the humanity of 
the remote future will have but one religion, as primi- 
tive humanity had but one, we are now living midway 
in the course of civilization, and have — which are 
opposed to each other—the religion of enmity and the 
religion of amity, The two religions are adapted to 
two conflicting sets of social requirements, The one 
aet is supreme at the beginning; the other set will be 
supreme at the end; and a compromise has to be 
maintained between them during the progress from 
beginning to end. On the one hand, there must be 
social self preservation in face of external enemies. 
On the other hand, there must be coöperation among 
fellow-cluzens, which can exist only in proportion as 
fair dealing of man with man creates mutual trust 
Unless the one necessity ia met, the society disap- 
pears by extinction, ur by absorption into some con- 


Unless the other necessity la met, 
that division of labor, exe ex — of 
services, consequent industrial 
of numbers,, by which a society la 


2 eo [a mad oae nai S 
aurvive, 


Evidently, such a harmonious relation ia not to 
be reached in a day, a month, or a year. It is to 
come naturally and in order, So that although we 
may talk of — we as an end to be sought, it ts 
only as something in the future; It le not, in this 
broad and radical sense, possible to-day. Before we 
can consider what the condition of labor will be, when 
it gets Its share of the world’s wealth, we must con- 
sider Its condition here dnd now. Before we can an- 
swer the question, How shall wealth be more equally 
8 How 


another, 


quering society. 
there cannot 


distributed ? we must first answer the 
is wealth distributed as equally aa it ia 
This brings ur face to face with the wage-system. 
For our present purposes, It la sufficiently accurate to 
say that the wealth of the world la distributed through 
four channels—Profits, Charities, Theft, and Wages; Hi 
and that by far the larger portion of it is distribute 
through wages. At all events, what the laborer gets 
comes through that channel, Now the wage-system 
ia world-wide, and may be safely taken as the gauge of 
civilization, That is, to use the language of the Re- 
port of the Bureau af Statistica of Labor, the day's 
ay of the Chinaman is an index of his idol worsh' Pr 
his patriarchal government, and exclusive pol icy; 
The day's pay of the American Indicates freedom an 
a republican or coéperative government. The wage- 
system is the natural step from barbariam and slavery 
to coöperation, The passage through it must * 
natural growth. The race did not jump from barba- 
rism to wages; it cannot jump from wages to coupe 
ation. It ever moves by the slow but sure process 


natural lawa, b 
First, then, having accepted the fact that so mut 
us labor secures comes to 


of thé wealth of the worl — 
it through the wage- channel, we pme proceed to answer 
the question, How shall the transition be made fro 


ing that it must be by 
wages to coöperation? by saying — 2, 


ij 
causing the laborer to receive gradual 1, more es- 


more of wealth lu the shape of wages. 


a i Pi... — | 
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Sag peaking, W a must be increased without in- 
setly 8 to ponding extent the cost of produc- 

* don. Men must be made dear faster than things. 

“cf plainly, if tabor could receive to-morrow fifty per 

„cent. more of the proceeds of its toil in wages than it 

ri receives to-day, without having the cost of podne: 

* don so much increased that It would cost it fifty per 

Se cent more barely to live,—that is, if the purchasing 

2 ol its wages could be increased. —ſt would be 

on advance toward that coöperation which means a 


ultable distribution, and is so well illustrated 

5 N sclasors. So we come to ask ourselves, What 
> is the law which governs wages? Why have they 
been stesdily increasing for hundreds of years? 
* What will continue the Increase in years to come? 
We answer, The expense of living; or, in plainer 
phrase, perhaps, the habits of the people, There is 

i jo power Jike habit, expecially where education Is 
2 The beast does things from habit, and, the 
more anima) man ls, the more does he act from the 

7 ume impulse. Now you cannot teach the mass of 
men to hoard money. Here and there an individual 
may, but the majority will apend very nearly what 


we they recelve; and, by a law as strong as any In the 


aniverae, they will receive, as a whole, abont the 
amount they spend. That la, their wages and expen- 
bt, ditures will lated by their habita of living. 

Mr. James Hole, in his Homes for the Working 
Clases, writes !— 

“That wages are very much regulated by the bab- 
its and standard of -living of the workman la one of 
the best established principles in political economy. 


ki Inferlor habits of living are as Much a cause as they 


10 result of low wages." 
„ “John Stuart MIN says (Political Economy, vol. 1, 
a — 

“No remedies for low wages have the smallest 
chance of being efficacious which do not operate on 
— and through the minds and habits of the people.“ 
Hon Amasa Walker sayn (Science of Wealth, 


ttandard of wages, they vary according to the ex- 
penses of subsistence In different countries, and the 
condition lu which the laboring classes are willing to 
lire.“ 

However these authorities may disagree on other 
points, they seem to agree on this: that wages repre- 
zent very nearly the expense of living. Hence the 
capitalist, looking from his narrow standpoint, says 
IN that the Ignorant man, the degraded, brute man, Is 
the cheapest laborer, So he is, but he is also the 
poorest consumer. And he is a cheap laborer be- 
cause 8 poor consumer, Increase his wants, and the 
new slippers, the extra coat, the most superficial of 
Improvements, will tend to raise bis whole standard 
of living. Thus, elevating his habita, you will in- 
crease his and, while Increasing his wages, 
will increase bis consumption. Making him a dearer 

, you also make him a better consumer, Mak- 
ing him a better consumer increases by so much the 
demand for production, and increasing the demand 
for production naturally makes the manufacture of 
| merchandise cheap. So that while Improving the 

“habits of the people will on the one hand Increase 
wages, on the other it will increase the amount of 
production, and hence diminish rather than increase 
lts cost, Or, in othar words, whatever will increase 
the wants and comforts of a people will increase 
wages, without Increasing to a corresponding extent 
the coat of production. If it be urged thet wages 
may be Increased without increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, and still the capitalist recelve as large or a 
larger proportion of the profits than now, because of 
the Increase in the amonnt of production,—that Is, 
that the capitalist may receive a smaller percentage of 
the profits, and still, by the introduction of machinery 
and the action of the generally recognized law that it 
does not coat ten times as much to make ten coats as 
it does to make one, secura the same llon's share of 
the proceeds of labor which he now enjoys, and 


therefore a more equitable distribution of wealth be 


j = far off as ever,—we reply that, the more the habita 
ol the people are Improved, the better will they ba 
able to obtaln wealth, and usa it wisely. The process 
of education in itè broadest sense, which shall take 
A. B., who lives in that dilapidated ten-foot building 
ai the North End, without carpets, curtalne, or table- 
cloths, sarrounded by filth and corruption of eve 
description, and put him into a neat cottage, wi 
plenty of sunlight, furniture, papers, and books,— 
which shall give his wife a flower garden, and his 
children 4 healthy atmosphere,—that process inevita- 

ly edueates into him more of the ability to secure 
his share of the wealth of the world. To sup 
this to have been done with the thousands of A. B.'s, 
who “delve from early morn til Inte at eve“ for a 
mere pittance, is to suppose a gigantic stride taken 
\owarde coöperation and the more equitable distribu- 
don which it signifies. 
The abjection brought to most of the schemes ad- 
on in behalf of labor Js that they fall to recognize 
importance of education. The objection Is a 
* one, and usually well-founded. The twin evil 
Git ls Ignorance, and education, broad and 
versal, an absolute necessity, It is the glory and 
strength of this theory concerning waxes that It 
tonal on that very proposition. It Is the educa- 
9 of the movement. Its fundamental idea 
A. masses must be educated up to better 
or living, No wise man looks upon education 
— matter of school booke, Education means 
de 571 and brosdest development of all the facul- 
ty he H th the masa of men, ground down by pover- 
— Alling in that development Is to better their 


that man with ragged clothes and filthy f 
ace, 
hola den ger Ae of hie boota Tet to 
— e W. your streets, he looks 
Wa to go to pleces all at once, like the deacon’s 


T 
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gia being, then, no uniform and established | 


“‘one-horse shay.” Put some new shoes on his feet 
he begins to see the need of new trousers to go with 
them; then a new vest, a new coat, and a clean face. 
Then he goes home; his wife and children need new 
clothes, too, he thinks. Then his house must be re- 
paired; there must be a carpet on the floor, a table in 
the room, and by-and-by, when months, perhaps 
ears, of such ref have gone on, he will come 
ome some night with the Herald or Times. Then 
his taste for reading will begin. He won't read 
Charles Sumner's speeches at first; more likely the 
doings of the Police Court. But he will have begun 
the habit of reading. So we might follow him 
throngh a long life of such gradus improvement, 
Well, that iy education, broad and substantial; the 
natural, logical way to abolish ignorance and its at- 
tendant evils, such as intemperance and prostitution. 
It is precisely the education which forms the grand 
base of this whole theory of Increasing wages by rais- 
ing to higher level the habits of the people, creat- 
ing in them new wants, enabling them to secure new 
comforts. Am I not right, then, in claiming this as 
the educational phase of the labor movement, and 
in summoning to its support the men and women 
whose minds are broad enough to see, and whose 
hearts are warm enough to feel, that this is the edu- 
cation which the world needs? Had I ten thousand 
tongues, each one gifted with the eloquence of 
O'Connell, they should all say, Improve the habits 
of the masses, that they may be dearer laborers and 
better consumers; that thus, by naturally increasing 
wages and production, a more equitable distribution 
of wealth may be attained.” 

This, then, le the touchstone to which all measures 
proposed on behalf of labor must be brought. Every 
means by which the hablta of the masses can be im- 
proved, their wanta increased, their style of living 
ralsed to a higher level, and thus wages naturally in- 
creased without a corresponding increase in the prot- 
its of capital, —every such means is to be accepted. 
Of all the measures proposed, the two which most 
fully and clearly come under this head are the ballot 
for woman and a reduction of the houra of labor. Let 
us briefly consider each of these, Take the ballot 
for woman. If a careful observer of men and things 
were asked what is the most scandalous fact of the 
century, he would be forced to reply, The condition of 
the workingwoman. She is doubly enslaved. She 
suffers first, as all women do and as workingmen do 
not, from the old and barbarous idea, not yet ont- 
grown, of the inferiority of the female sex, and its 
consequent subordination to the male; and, second, 
she suffers as all workingmen do, and as other wom- 
én do not, from the old and equally barbarous idea of 
the degrading influences of labor, and the consequent 
subordination of the laboring to the capitalist class, 
She is not only a woman, but a laboring woman. 
She la not only a laborer, but a woman laborer. She 
is the subject of two aristocracies; one of sex, the 
other of wealth, She must be emancipated from 
both. The heavy d which cuts her off from 
her share of the world’s opportunities, and refuses to 
open to her all the avocations of lite, will not be over- 
come until both the labor and the woman's rights 
Movements conquer. The triumph of the former 
will simply place ber in the category with other wom- 
en. The success of the latter will only put her on 
the same platform with the workingmen, The 
friends of woman, therefore, may well insist that she 
shall have time and room in which to grow, and the 
frienda of labor will be false to her highest Interesta 
if they do not luslst upon her having the ballot, that 
with it she may demand her own . . and speak 
on all public questions for herself, e ballot meam 
for her the opening of à career; the opening of a ca- 
reer means a change in all her habits of living; and 
a change in all her habits of living means a larger 
share of the proceeds of her labor. I recall with no 
small degree of satisfaction the admirable words of 
the Report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1871:— 

“The workingwoman (in common with all other 
her should be at once endowed witb her rightful 

olitical equality, This will do more towards purify- 
ng the goclal state, and correcting the evils under 
which she suffrra, than volumes of statutes. The 
vilest man can further his vilininy at the ballotbox; 
the pureat and noblest woman cannot protect her 
smallest right thereby. The tyranny that oppresses 
her is strengthened by her own disfranchisement, 
and makes ber impotent to defend her own preroga- 
tives, 

The ballot, then, Is an Instrument in the hands of 
the workingwoman for securing a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, through the wage-channel, It fs 
the columblad of which Mr. Sumner epeaks, that 
shall make ber a full-armed monitor. 

Again: take the measure of a reduction of the 
hours of labor, Not necessarily ten hours or eight 
hours (by-and-by it may be six or four), but a reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor. That means more leisure 
for the working classes,—room in which to . — 
time for the making of men. This demand raises 
man above all consideration of manufactures or 
commerce, and calls for the largest development of 
humanity. In other words, it says, Secure through 
w that better distribution of wealth which shall 
lend to coöperation, by improving the habita of the 
people; by that broad. education which means the 
fullest possible development of all the faculties. 
Now to clalm that a man is open to such an educa- 
tion who has time only to work, eat, and sleep, who 
leaves home at daylight only to return at night utter- 
ly exhausted, ia simply an absurdity. To quote from 
a recent writer, himself a mechanic, the present sys- 
tem of long hours means, so far as labor is concerned, 
“to get up in the morning at five o'clock, cook and 
eat a hasty breakfast, run perchance to catch the 
cars, go off Into a corner to eat a cold dinner from a 
basket, and to reach home at seren in the marii 
used up bodily and mentally. What opportunity is 
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there here for recreation and culture? There in a 
great deal sald about parental influence. The influ- 
ence of s father who goes to his work before bla little 
children are up, and returna to lis home to find them 
sonnd asleep, is certainly mild in its nature,” 

Such is the testimony of a man speaking from prac- 
tical e ence. Can we not all of us endorse what 
he says? Do we not know that to improve even an 
hour, from eight to nine in the even ng, in readin 
and culture, we must come to it with unweari 
limba and a fresh, active brain? How can you ex- 
pect a man who labora at the forge or tends the sbut- 
tle from sunrise to sunset to be in a condition outside 
his working hours for anything but sleep? Ah, but 
you say, Look at Elihu Burritt, at Theodore Parker, 
and a boet of others who have sought knowledge over 
the midnight oll, and scaled mountains of obstacle al- 
most agninst fate itself. True; but you forget that 
these men are the exceptions, giants who come only 
once or twice In a eration. Would it be fair to 
gauge the speed of all horses by the Arabian charger, 
or to condemn the deer on Boston Common because 
not so fleet of foot as in thelr God-given mountain 
home? Still less is it fair to compare all immortal 
souls with the great intellectual and moral masters, 
who seem by nature to grasp the very eternities, It 
may be creditable to the exceptional man that by eu- 
perhuman effort he achjeves success, but it can be no 
discredit to the mass of mankind that under nnfavor- 
able circumstances they fail to do likewire, We must 
take men as we find them. Shall we say to the work- 
ingmen, Go to work, keep contented, “slt up late 
o' nights,” and become Theodore Parkers? We might 
as well talk to stones; and why? Becaure there 
lan’t the stuff there out of which Theodora Parkers 
are made, è 

See now where thia traln of thought brings us, 
Either we must say that the masses are pon worth- 
lesa trash, good only sa hod-carriera and tenders of 
machinery, and so to be left as they now are in igno- 
rance, or that our social arrangementa must be eo 
changed to meet their wanta as to give them time 
and opportunity for education and culture. We can 
neither dig under them nor fly above them. We 
must either entirely Ignore them or meet them where 
they are, To ignore them means—a servile class, 
an 1 despotiam. To meet them, take them 
by the hand, lift them up, teach them to lift them- 
selves up, la the only republican way, and therefore 
for us, who long since in name adopted republican 
institutions, the only alternative, Now if we are to 
meet them, it must be at points where they most 
need help; and inasmuch as their present hours of 
labor shut them off from education, we must not go 
to them, saying, ‘Leopard, change your spota” or, 
“Mountain, move!“ but, like sensible men, meeting 
the demand squarely and fairly, we must shorten the 
Lours. Increase the lelsure, and fill it to the brim 
and running over with opportunities, Men talk 
abont education as if that were the great thing; and, 
broadly viewed, it Is, But time and opportunities 
must precede even that narrow thing which people 
call education, which consists of a little arithmetic, a 
emattering of grammar, and a weak show of so-called 
accomplishments. How much more are they neces- 
sary as the forerunners of that truer idea of educa- 
tion, which means the full development of all our 
faculties, the steady growth of character! 

To the objection that the time, if given, will be 
spent uselessſy, perhaps In the grog-shop, It Ia to be 
sald that, If that be really a0, so much the worse for 
this boasted civilization of ours, which allows such 
ignorance to exist, and provides eo many school- 
houses called bar-roome for the Wan of such im- 
morality. But is it really so? Would the time be 
thus spent? Is it not a safe principle of action that 
opportunities given are opportunities improred? We 
have carried books and schools to the freedmen at 
the South, and reports from all quarters show how 
gratefully every opportunity thua given is embraced, 
The city of Boston has opened free evening schools, 
and the crowds unable to gain admittance testify that 
here, too, opportunities given are opportunities Im- 
proved. Carry the principle a little further, Give 
with wise, generous purpose more time and greater 
opportunities, will the heavens fall? Will more liqnor 
be sold? No, the heavens will remain teure, and less 
liquor be dispeneed; for the laws of the universe will 
remain unchanged, and the stimulus of culture ru- 
persede the stimulus of grog. The following letter 
received in Anniversary Werk of 1872 is too valuable 
to be omitted in this connection :— 


SENATE CHAMBER, 25 May, 1872, 
Gentlemen. I cannot take part in your public meet- 
ings, but I declare my sympathy with workingmen. 
In their aspirations for greater equality of condition 
and increased opportunities I unite cordially. There- 
fore I Inslet that the experiment of an eight-hour law 
in the national workshops shall be tried, so that, if 
successful, It may be extended. Here let me confers 
that I find this law especially valuable becauge It 
promises more time for education and general im- 
provement. If the experiment is successful In this 
respect, I thal! be Jess curious on the 228 of pe- 
eunlary profit and loss, for to my mind the edueatſen 
of the human family is above dollars and dividends, 
Meanwhile accept my best wishes, and belleve me, 

Faithfully yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 


Such is the Jegacy the great statesman left a cante 
in which he was fast becoming interested, and of 
which, had bis life been apared, he would sooner or 
later have been an earnest advocate. 

Now, to put the whole question in a nutshell, let aa 
aay — 

1.1 Poverty ia the great fact with which the labor 
movement deals, 

2d, Its abolition meane also the abolition of ex- 
treme wealth, and every approximation thereto a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, 
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3d. This distribution çan never be accomplished by 
artificial means dealing with the accumulations of 
the past, but must be sought thronghsthe peaceful 
operation of natural laws, making accumula- 

ne impossible in the futare. 

4th. All efforts to this end will ultimately result 
in coöperation, which is the only basis for a just rela- 
tion between capital and labor. : 

Sth. The r portion of the world's wealth is 
now distributed through the wage-systeth, and every 
increase of wages which comes from better habits of 
living will effect a still more equitable distribution, 
and ultimately result In coöperation, Those mess- 
urea are to be selected théretore, which peacefully 
and naturally tend to this res 

6th, Since the ballot in the hands of the working- 
woman means for her opportunities and the opening 
of acareer, It will thus increase her wages; and to 
thia ond she, in common with all other women, 
should be at once endowed with the elective fran- 
chine, 

Ich. A reduction of the bours of labor means time 
for Improvement, and la the essential and natural 
way into that education which means better habits of 
Urte . Asa first step, its importance cannot be over- 
rated It ia the primary school of labor reform. 

8th. The twin evil of poverty is ignorance, and 
education of the head, heart, and hands is a necessi- 
ty. Every advance made toward the abolition of the 
one la a blow at the other, as well as at intemperance, 
prostitution, and general crime. The labor move- 
ment, thus understood. takes its place as first among 
the educational forces of our time. 

Such, It seems to me, is the philosophy of labor re- 
form. It proposes to teach a knowledge never learned 
of schools; a knowledge that shall make human life 
truer to the highest deals. And it begins where 
common sense dictates; not apin the clouds calling 
to the wingless mortals upon this sordid earth to fly, 
but to the men who are intellectually or moral M 
crawling on their knees it proposes to teach the acl- 
ence of wal The ballot, it says, means feet for 
the workingwoman; shortening the hours means feet 
for all labor. Feet mean improvement of habits of 
living. Improvement of habits of living means an 
increase of wants and an increase of real worth, and 
these effect an increase of wages, through those nat- 
ural causes which shall bring about a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, 

I sald this was a movement which signified revolu- 
tlon. Do you realize, ladies and gentlemen, what 
that means? It ls the gradual growth of the princi- 
ple of freedom, here and there asserting itself, some- 
times In peace, sometimes in war, but always to 
achieve final success. ‘‘There is an irrepressible con- 
flict,” aaid Mr. Seward, ‘between freedom and alay- 
ery. There was one. How many homes can testify 
to that now! There is an irrepressible conflict between 
freedom and poverty, Shall we be wise in time, or shall 
wo invoke here, too, the hard hand of war? it seems 
to me it Is for the brains and hearts of the nineteenth 
century to decide. There are strikes, the outcome of 
ignorance and passion, the forerunners of conflict,— 
aok as some think, an utter abomination, nor yet the 
exclusive property of labor. They have been indulged 
in in all ages and by all classes. When the clerk 
a to the merchant, “I must have an increase of 
salary or leave your employ,’ he strikes, When the 
merchant says to the clerk, ‘Henceforth you must 
work for a redaced salary or leave my employ,” he 
strikes. Ministers strike, societies strike, and when 
labor strikes without appealing to forces, it acts upon 
the same principle, and with quite as much, if not 
more, excuse; for it knows no better way. Ground 
down by poverty, it can neither dictate nor argue. 
There {s the whirling machinery before its eyes, 
which weaves out of the raw materia) and its drudg- 
ery the fabric which capital shall sell and buy. fi 
sees but one way to relieve itself fora single hour, 
and adopts it. It clogs the wheels; it stops the ma- 
chine; and then the cultured and so-called religious 
classes pronounce it barbarous that these ignorant 
and pestilent fellows should do the only thing they 
have left it in their power to do. I aay they, the culi- 

and religious classes, because if the state of pov- 
erty and ignorance out of which strikes grow exists 
in the community, tey are most responsible for it 
who, with abandance of wealth and s large degree of 
knowledge, might do the most, If they would, to pre- 
vent it. As It la, labor has no reason to expect sym- 
pathy from such quarters. It fights its own battles, 
therefore, with the one Busey weapon it posseuses, 
and, so far as any large result ls concerned, generally 
fails. The truth ls, one is rarely in a condition to 
strike successfully, unless in a condition to do some- 
thing much better than strike. Especlally is this 
true of labor, Unless in yee! its demand is at 
once complied with, it must lie idle for weeks, per- 
tapa months, Usually it does not possess — — 
ability enough for more than one or (at the outside) 
two weeks’ support. After that It must beg, steal, 
starve, or surrender, the chances being that che last 
will be the most difficult thing todo. In the mean- 
time, its antagonist, capital, can hold out for month, 
perhaps years, shut up its shops, go home and live on 
the Interest of Its money; every want gratified, at all 
events, every necessity met. What av unequal con- 
test] Ease and luxury versus starvation. The major- 
ity of strikes reduce the battle to just that point, 
y enable capital to stand, not like the highway rob- 
ber, with grip upon the thront, demanding, ‘Your 
money or your life!’ but with clenched fists and 
closed money-drawers to exclaim, Coms to terma, 
Me or — w 
e, therefore, the class does not exist which has 
a right to criticise labor because it strikes, it is never- 
theless the duty of every thoughtful man and woman 
to teach it u better and nobler way. And the first 
lesson in this department of knowledge must be from 
the text book of exact justice, other words, 


ht must develop and expound the underlying 
paleo hy of the — substituting its own 
peaceful and more effective methods for those of con- 
tention and ill-will. 

Many of these same objections apply to the method 
of politics even more popular now than the method of 
strikes. As at present constituted, politics are given 
over to fraud and corruption. Itie « simple impos- 
sibility fora new question to get anything but the 
most superficial discussion from parties and politi- 
cians. ow, every cause must have its era of thor- 
ough discussion; ita 8 must be studied and 
plainly set forth, before any salient points can be ar- 
rived at, upon which to found a political party, That 
the labor question, like every other so vital to na- 
tional welfare, must sooner or later be carried to the 
ballotbox, is of course true, That is the democratic 
way of nettlin, 8 —9 lavi : hes ater all 4 po 
litical party simply records public opinion, an 
ballotbox +f the place where the renei is made, If, 
as Whittler aings, 


“The crownlng fact, the kingliest act of freemen, 
Ia Fie freeman’s Vote,“ 


as true la it that brains and hearts inspiring that vote 


are the power behind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself.“ The party, and all that goes with it, 
must be subordinated to the idea. Only as it serves 
that is it fit to live. To change the figure, parties are 
mile-stones, not leaders. They mark, as one has said 
the Church marks, the place up to which humanity 
has travelled at a given time. Beck of, and greater 
than, parties is the moral agitation of ideas which 
shall mould them to Its purposes and make Intelligent 
political action possible. Agitation, therefore, is 
the great power in a republic, and it is that to which 
I would summon the thought of the hour, Strikes, 
let me repeat, mean war; political action uncurbed by 
thought means war; moral agitation, greater and 
deeper and truer than both combined—that, and 
that alone, holda out the only reasonable hope of 
peace, Not only asa . zer with labor, but as 
a non-resistant, as one who with O'Connell would 
welcome no social amelidration at the coat of a single 
drop of blood, I par for that, As you value T 
as you value the future of the American experiment 
in democratic institutions, I urge you to study and in- 
vestigate the demands of labor. For this problem ia 
thoroughly national in its aims and scope. Aye, 
more than national; it holds in its keeping the future 
of the democratic idea, There is no logical terminus 
between barbarlsm and freedom, and, whether we 
will or not, we are on the high road to a pure demoe- 
racy. Our fathers, wiser than they knew, declared 
rinclples good for all time. Our national troubles 
ve all come from de ng from the plain propo- 
sitions they so well laid down. If we are to live asa 
nation, one after another of the usurpations of which 
we have been guilty must be abolished. There can 
be no arlatocratic class in a pure democracy, whether 
of the skin, of 1 nativity, condition, or sex. 
The slave-holding aristocracy, founded on the color of 
the skin, has been destroyed, The aristocracy of 
wealth and the aristocracy of sex must follow. e 
labor movement is an organized protest against the 
one,—to some extent, as I think, against the other 
also, Its demands, so far as they are guided by 
thought, are not unreasonable; they only ask the 
republic to be true to its own ideals, 
ardon me if I say in all seriousness that the 
thoughtful men and women of to-day have a duty to 
this cause which must not be, cannot be, safely neg- 
lected. They may or may not accept my views, but 
they must study and investigate to the end that they 
may form views for themselves. How maay of the 
absurdities now advanced in the name of labor would 
be swept away, if only a dozen thinking men and 
women in every town in Masaachusetts would give it 
that attention to which it has a just claim, It will 
never do to excuse yourselves by saying it is agrarian, 
and crude, and despotic. If it really la so, all the 
more necessity that you, who are neither agrarian, 
nor crade, nor despotic, should give it the benefit of 
your practical, developed, llberty-loving natures, This 
great idea of freedom in the-course of progress is to 
recelve new meaning. Confront the fact of poverty 
with it! It shall in time dissolve like Icebergs under 
the tropic suns. 
“To bonor justice, and to love the right, 
Which friends to fdenda and State to State unite, 
Be oors, We honor equal alms and ends; 


But still the greater with tke lese contends 
‘And ovil ines bena Pm bock. 


There {a much talk now-a-days of public corruption. 
What is the real meaning of crédit mobtliera, and sal- 
ary grabs, and the general low tone of life in official 
circles? Do you think you can abolish dishonesty in 
Congress by reforming a few Representatives? Not 
at all. John Morrlasey in the House of Representa- 
tives means aconstituency of John Morrisaeys in New 
York. Poverty and wealth, we have said, never join 
hands, save when they go together to vote iniquity at 
the polls. It is the Just of wealth on the one hand, 
and the ignorance of poverty on the other, which 
makes the demagogue's election sure. Whoso would 
abolish demagogues, let him make education and an 
honest living possible to all. A reform of the clvil 
service is one of the prominent party watchworda of 
theday. But the reform needed is the Introduction 
of common honesty into all departmenta of the gov- 
ernment, from the White House down. This will 


hardly come so long as business is run on the prin- 


ciple of seeing how much each man can cheat his 
neighbor without being found out, Public men are 
neither better nor worse than the average public sen- 
timent. A business and general industrial system 
rotten to the core finds its legitimate fruit in knaves 
and buffoons in public life, for whose misdeeds your 
cheeks and mine tingle with shame. With noisy de- 
monstrations they stump States and mauipulate leg- 


islation, all in the name of the highest pringj 
while, blind to the wrongs of x J ma Principle; 
people, arge majority of the 
“They bawl for freed 
And still revolt when truth would aa nen ood, 
License they mean, when they cry liberty," 7 


And licensed they are to prey upon the py treas 
ury, and Serpe the public morale by these welt in- 
fluences in social! and industrial life of which they arp 
the legitimate representatives, The labor movement 
does not cover the whole of God's trath; but it means 
the diffusion of general intelligence and honesty, by 
destroying the conditions which make Ignorance 4 
necessity and corruption a plant of enay 
When this is done, the demagogue will find himself 
without & constituency, and pubike Service ceme 
to be so largely at the mercy of thieves who break 
through and steal, 

"The discipline of slavery ia unknown 

Amongst u#,—hence the more do we require 

The discipline of virtue; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor pesce. 

se „„ „ „ „ 
t not rtial 4 

crema 105 5 Tuturity $ = bod: 

Of argent need. Our country must complete 

Her glorious destiny, Begin even now, 

ese „ „„ «„ oo 

Now, when corruption is a prime patents, 

Shew to the several nations for what end 

The powers of civi) polity were given.” 


It ie to such an educational work that the labor 
movement calls, Said I not rightly it is truly nation- 
al in its aims and scope? Freedom is constructive, 
poverty destructive, of all those elements which make 
anation truly great. That is what labor says, Its 
summons ls already ringing in your ears. Sooner or 
later it will be heard. The soonerthe better! Forin 
answering its call the Republic of States shall become 
the democracy of the people, and Then! bravely 
forward and upward, lead the world to f om. 


P [For Tax ror.) 
THE INDIANS, AND HOW TO TREAT THER, 


Sr. PAUL, Minn., March 16, 1874, 
Francis E. ABBOT: 

My dear Sir, —I hope you will not require any 
other apology for this communication than what is 
given in the subject of it. 

After many years of experience with the Indians, 
and study of their character, habita, and customs, I 
have become very much interested in their future 
welfare. I see very clearly that the present policy, 
and every other thus far suggested, means extermina- 
tion inthe end. My feelings having become so ear- 
nestly exercised on the subject, I Was led to com- 
municate with Senator Sumner; giving my views, and 
urging: the importance of Congressional action; but 
his decease ends all hope in that direction at present, 
In looking over the Congress of the United 1 
do not perceive another member who is actuated by 
ao strong u love for humanity. Iam now impressed 
with the fact that the government cannot be bronght 
to act in the right direction, until the public is en- 
lightened on the subject through the press; and s I 
feel incompetent for the task of doing justice through, 
my own communications, I have determined to write 
you personally, hoping you would feel It within your 

rovince to speak in telling words through Tue 

NDEX. 

The solution of the Indian naan I think, iè not 
a difficult one, rightly considered and acted upon. 
Our fallure with the Indians ia the result of our los- 
Ing wight, In our treatment of them, of natural law. 
We regard and treat them as children, and are proud 
of the expression that they are ‘‘wards of the govern- 
ment,“ while denying them the benefits of law, (I 
believe there Js no tribe in America that has the ben- 
efit of the civil, and only one the benefita of the crim- 
inal, code.) Suppose we had left the Indians just 
where we found them, scattered over the entire 
country in thelr small bands or families, and agreed 
that they should be as we are, having all the benefits 
of our laws for the protection of their life and prop" 
erty: would not the Indians to-day have been allal 
sorbed In the body politic? It le not too late now to 
act on this theory, and treat them like men and citi- 
zens by allowing them to settle, each family on ite 
own homestead, subject to the benefits of the regula- 
tions provided for other men. Aa soon as this prin- 
ciple was established, they would become citizens. 
They would be benefitted by their contact with th 
white neighbors by adopting their customs and man- 


‘ners, and Ín return the whites would be benefitted by 


some of their traits of character, such as affection, 
generosity, and stoicism. I belleve the Indian 
should be assisted on his way upward by the govern- 
ment; but this assistance should never be as a gift 
It should come in the shape of payment for services 
rendered by his own hands, even if it la for work a 
his farm or house. He should be taught the value o 
his labor. In all our dealings with him, we — 
keep In view the natural law that labor lo the gre 
promoter of development, and that nothing is 8 
plished without effort. By impressing upon r e 
minds of the Indlaus the necessity of their becom 45 
self-sustaining, they will soon see, as indeed they te 
now, that their advance to civillzation lë only ta 1. 
accomplished by their own efforts, I think Lor 
the money expended by sectarian missions alone 
been used in carrying out this theory, they would 
have been making rapid strides In mechanics, gre 
culture, and the useful arts, and we should ot 
hardly realize that we ever had a wild, warlike ra 
to deal with. Instead of their being, as now, en g 
dependent children and wards of the governmen 
they would be adding greatly to our material we r 
and contributing something valuable to our DA — 
character, Thus would be saved to the governm 
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R xpended in fighting them, not to men- 
tion An iona that haye been worse than thrown 

under the pretence of clothing and feeding 
ve This money has been really nothing more 
— the great corruption fund of the nation. 

Under the present system we make treatles only to 
be soon broken on our part! the whole power of the 

vernment is exerted to force them on to reserva- 
Fons in acrowd, to hold everything in common, with 
no personal responsibility, no Inducementa to indi- 
vidual efforts. How short-sighted this policy, and 
how unnatural in its working! The object is pan: 
the whole thing Is jobbery and robbery from nnin; 
to end, to enrich contractors and agents. Another ba 
feature of our present system in that it exposes the 
Indians to the arts of tival sectarian organizations, 
Io everything they are victims. They are starved 
and nearly frozen, Iseased, and driven to all manner 
of improprieties. As good old Strike-the-Ree (a chief 
of the Fankton Indians) once told me, naming his 
many grievances, “You send your worst class of 
whites among us, and they'ruin our wives and daugh- 
ters,” I give it in his own language. His religious 
teacher or teachers (I know on our reservation of 
four denominations contending for the spoils) court 
him, which naturally leads to the cultivation of in- 
dolence, The result iy very much in keeping with 
the missionary work so ably described in the January 
number of the Westminster Review, The whole res- 
ervation system fa an insult to their pride and man- 
hood. Itdebases their better natures, so that, in a 
very few years of reservation experience, their stolcal 
character ia crushed. They lose very soon their self- 
respect, Thus It goes on from year to year, growing 
worse all the while; and the country is duped to 
believe that the government Is acting a very humane 

towards them. 

The Indian wants the protection of law in every 

t, and to be let alone, the same as any other 
a ; until he gets this justice, there is no hope 
for bim. A white man may outrage him In every 
way, and he has no redress. A few years ago, lu a 
town I was in, In Kansas, a white man boasted that 
ho had killed sixty Indiaas., I have no doubt he had, 
and killed every one of them In cold blood; he was 
made a hero. popular ery goes forth for exter- 
. The law should have said he was a mur- 
derer, and treated him accordingly. We hear now of 
the prospect of agreat Indian war, No candid man 
in the West believes there is a particle of foundation 
jor such apprehension. ry is raised often by 
the whites, the object being to get up a military ex- 
pédition to enrich the managers and a particular tec- 
tion, as if they could not steal enough by the ordinary 
channels, buf must resort to a more barbarous mode. 
In some instances, the Indians have been ae 
ated by so many outrages that they have retaliated by 
hostile demonstrations; but more often these reporta 
of Indian depredationa are false, or they have been 
committed by white men in Indian costume. 

Now, my dear sir, I do say earnestly, in the name 
of everything that ie sacred, that this state of things 
ought to cease. We have too long practised our bar- 
barlem, fraud, and corruption, under the false color 
ol trying tociviliza the Indian; and I feel that you are 
tha man to do the work of exposing these evils to the 
in language that will reach the ear of the na- 


There ls no reform that has greater claims upon 
earnest effort than the reformation of our Indian pol- 
iey, with the view of bettering the condition of those 
we have so much wronged. e cannot afford to ex- 
terminate. them; they are worth saving. We want no 
more Indian treaties, reservations, or so-called Indlan 
territories; the reservations already established should 
be subdivided ; the Indian should be allowed to take 
his individus] homestead, and the white man nl- 
lowed to settle near him,—say, on every alternate 
‘ection, The large territories should be divided, and 
organized into smaller ones, so that the jurisdiction 
of each government may be of reasonable extent; 
there should be a sufficient military force in each, 
under the direction and contro! of the ciy{l authori- 

to order with the white man as well as 
thè Indian. The idea of turning over the Indians to 
the management of the military ought to be aban- 
doned at once; for who does not know that the most 
degraded of all Indians are those about a military 
post? Besides, the idea of placing the military in 
bower over any clasa is not In keeping with the apirit 
of hamane government at all. There is too much 
tendency in the military to arrogance,—too much 
degradation among the soldiers to promote the deyel- 
opment of a race like the Indian. 

At Beaver Bay, on the north shore of Lake Su 
rior, there are some Germans settled in the lumber 

i A large number of the Pigeon River reser- 
vation Indians have left their reservation, and ave 
settled with the German families, and they depend 
upon their help entirely to carry on their business. 

ery little money is paid to those Indians annually, 
Pe hence there is no object in forcing them back on 
living reservation; and the consequence is they are 
A ng in their little houses, working for their daily 
en and are comfortable and happy. This only 

‘utrates what might be the effect all over the conn- 
Uy, if the temptations to fraud and corruption were 
by doing away with the present Indian ays- 
— ey treating them in the future like men, and 
8 e babes. I hope you may become the benefac- 
Iy te the Indians by advocating their cause in TEE 

NDEX. Yours very truly, B. M. SmTTH. 


thom 


ie best we can do Is to publish Mr. Smith's ear- 
The and eminently rational plea for the Indians, 
nee and policy he indicates seem to us to car- 
rr town recommendation with them. If THE IN- 

were what we have in sanguine moments dreamed 


— 
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it might become a journal so widely circulated as to 


reach every free mind and noble heart in the land; or 
if the powers at Washington did not seem deaf to ey- 
ery suggestion not backed up by a bottomless purse 
and an army of lobbylats,—then its “telling words“ 
might be something better than the tinkling of a bell 
In a vacuum. So far as its voice can be heard, how- 
ever, it will be heard in favor of treating the Indians as 
men, and not as wolves; In favor of justice as against 
rapacity and cruelty. Our information ls too scanty 
with reference to the subject above trented to make 
our word of much weight; but we are very glad’ to 
give place to such a valuable statement aa Mr. Smith 
has made, and to express a hope that it may reach 
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teachings of history, and trampling under foot all the 
Thusitns of political justice, we adopt a policy as 
froudulent as it fs dumorailzing. our successors will 
look back on onf conduct with humiliation and 


shane. ‘Therlllions of depreciated and Irredeemable 
paper. if leaned as proposad, will, by a Lawof distri 
when whick ou human power can control, be poured 


into the city of New York to upbold and stimulate 
stock gambling; to got the channels of Industry, em- 
barnes all honest transactions of buafonia; to kunaa 


| renction® In the various departments of labor by 


which the working cluaxes are thrown out of cmpioy- 


ment, and to shake ta ita foundations the fabrie of 


those who have power to act on its wise and humane | 


snggestions.—Ep. | 


— t ů— 
(For Tas INDEZ.) 
THE DEATH OF JOSIAH WARHEN. 


At the — 1 the Boston Council, No. 1, of the 
“Sovereigns of Industry,“ on Wednesday evening, 
APNI 16, the following resolutions In commemoration 
of the life nnd character of Joslah Warren were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be placed on 
the records of the society — 

Whereas, This Council of the Sovereigns of Indus- 
try have heard with cst emotion of the death of 
that eminent thinker and experimenter in social re- 
form, Josiah Warren, whose writings and example 
unfold principles of the most vital importance for se- 
curing a better civilisation based on Justice and co- 
operation, we deem it fitting that we place on record 
our profound appreciation of bis worth as a man, and 
of his genius aa an xo ang masterly student of 
the deepest problems of political economy. There- 


fore, 
Resolved, That we paf our heartlest tribute to the 
blameless and beau: character, the pure and he- 
role life, of this devoted friend of the laboring classes, 
this self-sacrificing and unwearied thinker and toller 
for the rights and welfare of all men. 

Resolved, That such a character and such an exam- 
ple as that of Josiah Warren reflect glory on human 
nature, and confirm our noblest hopea by their proph- 
ecy of a time to come when the discords and wrongs 
of our present civilization shall end, and the life of 
ene be perfected in equity, love, freedom, and 

piness. 

esolved, That those who knew Mr. Warren most, 
and understood him best, have the comfort of feeling 
that he died In peaceful faith, in a ripe age, and that 
his fame is likely to grow illustrious, as years pass 
and bring to full frult the seeds he planted. 


GOVERNOR DIS MESSAGE, 


ALBANY, Tuesday, April 7. 

Governor Dix sent the following message to the 
Legislature this morning: 

STATE oF New Tonk } 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, April 7, 1874, 
To the Legislature :— 

I deem it due to the interest and honor of the State 
to call upon you, as its chosen 1 to 
take Into consideration the propositions before Con- 
gress in regard to the currency. Though yet imma- 
ture and requiring the concurrent action of both 
Houses to give them the validity of law. they have, 
nevertheless, received in each such partia) sanction 
as to excite serious alarm as to the result. In my an- 
nual message, in January last, I expressed the ear- 
nest hope that the paper circulation issued by the 
government would be curtailed, and that early st 
would be taken to resume specie payments. 1 did 
not antlelpate that sô extraordinary a proposition as 
that of inflating the currency by adding to outstand- 
Ing legal tender notes, or by authorizing a further 
Issue of national bunk paper, would be serious! 
made. In view of the purpose which has been indi- 
cated to enlarge the volume of paper of both descrip- 
tons, and to repudiate all attempts to reéstablish the 
atandard of specie—a palley, as I sincerely believe, 
fraught with wide-spread ruin to the industry of the 
country, and with Imminent danger to its credit—I 
invoke your interposition to contribute all jn your 
power to prevent Ita adoption. Your opinion, repre- 
senting as you do more largely than the Legislature 
of any other State the financial and commercial 
Interests of the Union, should carry with It great 
welght. 

The flagrant Injustice of the proposed measure will 
be the more apparent when you consider that, If 
adopted without repealing the legal tender act, the 
result will be not only to deprecinte the paper cur- 
rency still further, but to compel its acceptance in 

yment of debts, thus openly violating the solemuly 
proclaimed pledge of the government, five years ago, 
to redeem its notes in specie at the earliest practicable 
period, impairing the obligation of contracts, and con- 
summating what the Constitution prohibits to the 
States as an act of moral and political turpitude, To 
degrade the currency, and at the same time to compel 
the people to receive it as equivalent to specie, would 
be the most tyrannical exercise and abuse of financial 
power of which a civilized government has ever been 
guilty in time of peace. It differs in no essential re- 
apect, either under Its moral or its practical effects, 
from a degradation of the standard of specie by an 
adulteration of the national coin. 

Five years ago, the sense of rectitude would have 
revolted at the suggestion of such an act of perfidy; 
but a persistence In wrong and injustice rarely falla 
to reconcile further wrong to the thought first and to 
the purpose afterward, If, spurning away all the 


| damanda the plainest anc 


$ 


the pubile credit. 
Againat the introduction of such an lustrutnant of 


dishonor and calumny we should enter cur solemn 
protest, na we would ogainst any olbur flood of von- 
tamination. I «peak with m clear understanding of 


the force of my words, I belleve and trust vun wil! 
concur with me in the a por that the emergency 
j mogt etiphatic language. 
T thardfore recommend such an expression on your 
part aa may comport with the dignity of the Legivla- 
ture, and as you may dietu due to the interests of 
your constituenta. I am not without hope that s 
Umaly declaration of your views, to be presented to 
Congress through the Senators and Representatives 
from this State, may arrest the torrent of dlegrace 
aud disaster with which the country le throatened 
from this source. Df your protests and warnings aré 
unheaded, you wil! Lave the consolation of reflecting, 
when the ovil comer upon na, that to effort on you 
part ha- Leon spared to avert it Joux A. Dix. 


Resolutions were adopted by the Senate, endorsing 
Governor Dix message, and actorting That the judg» 
ment of We Lagislatare of New York le, that It ls the 
duty of the administration al Washington and of Con- 
Kress to stay the pernicions and ruinous policy of in- 
creaalng the volume of Irredeemable paper currency, 
and to take manures for apeedy resumption of specie 
payments. Copies will be sent to mumber of Con- 
gress.— Boston Globe. 


Poetry. 


[For Tus INDRX.] 
“UPPER” AND “LOWER.” 
BY S A. M. 


Ab me! and is it 20 

Thou above, and these below? 
Measure now this value well— 

Who's above no fool can tell, ’ 
He is wise whose eye undimmed 

Not the world of things hath akimmad, 
But the central fire doth see, 

Flame of the eternity, 


Set the world apart in rows; 
Preach the sayageneass of blows; 
Preach—and, while thy gospel-note 
Echoes to the bilis remote, 

Dull the ears thy message heed: 
“High” and low“ sow arméd sred, 


High and low— 

"Tia well to know 

Of the deep 

Each soul doth keep. 

Whirls the globe in heavenly apace, 
Evermore the sun doth chase, 
Pauneleas mid bis flooding light, 
Onward through the depths of night. 


Listen now, thon proudest one! 

Perfect not thyself alone: 

To the universe is thy fate wed, 
By the whole ie thy life fed. 

Let the justice of the sky 

Hanish once thy “low” and “high,” 

Soon thine oye'll delighted find 

How equal stands all human kind. 
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— . Hu— — 
GLIMPSES. 


Sumner and—Washburn! “Oh, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen !“ 

A LaDy of our acquaintance jestingly remarked, 
with reference to Dress Reform,“ that the reform 
most to be desired was—“ new dresses, and more of 
them!“ 

Tue Free Reviotous Soctery of St. Louls has 
the following officers: President, Dr. T. J. Dean; 
Vice-President, H. E. Sharpe; Secretary, H. C. 
O Bleness. „ 

Tux New Tonx Assxuntv has passed a compul- 

` sory education act, requiring that all children between 
the ages of elght and fifteen years shall be inatructed, 
either at school or at home, during at least fourteen 
weeks each year, In the common English branches. 
This la a move In the right direction, 

THE FUNERAL of Josiah Warren was held on April 
17, at Bulfinch Street Chapel, Boston, Addresses 
were made by Mr. Stevens, Mr. Morse, and Mr. 
Alger. The aged reformer waa buried at Mount 
Auburn with the honor and reyerence due to him; 
but his ideas still live and throb in loyal hearts, 
Peace to hin ashes! 

Tse “Compulsory Education Bill” in Loulslana 
passed the Senate by a vote of 18 to 10, but did not 
reach the House. We are glad to see that Mrs. J. R. 
Walker and Mr. Wm. F. Perkins, of New Orleans, 
occasional articles by whom have appeared ln THE 
INDEX, have been active in calling public attention 
to this excellent measure, and urging ita merita, 

THE FIRST NUMBER of the Freethinker, edited by 
Dr. Friedrich Leiss in New York, has articles on 
“Who is a Freethinker?”’ “The Religion of Human- 
ity vs. the Religions of Superstition,” “Causality,” 
“Cremation va, Interment,” and “The Poetry of the 
Future.“ It Is a vigorous and thoughtful monthly of 
alxteen octavo pages, and la only twenty-five cents a 
year. Address ‘*Freethinkera’ Publishing Company,“ 
Box 2675, New York City. , 

James Rossii Lowe, in his long poem on 
Agassiz in the Atlantic Monthly, calls this country 
“The Land of Broken Promise,” Jt is mortifying 
that such a reproach should come from such a source. 
But is it undeserved? Ask yourself mentally how 
many of your fellow-citizens regard a promise as in- 
violably sacred. The ancient Persians were taught 
“to ride, to shoot, and to tell the truth?“ but if 
modern Americans are satisfied with keeping s prom- 
ise merely when it is convenient, the hatchet-and- 
cherry-tree story la not enough to put them on a leyel 
with the Persians, 

AN ADJOURNED meeting of persons Interested In 
taking measures to care for the neglected classes at 
North End, especially the children, was held last 
Thureday evening at the rooms of the New England 
Woman's Club. The spirit of the meeting was ear- 
nest and hopeful, and great good may yet come of it, 
though it is too soon to say much about it At that 
very same hour, as à satirical Illustration of the neces- 
sity of such measures, our own home was broken into 
In our absence, and about a hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of silver stolen—not much, to be sure, but 
about all we had, and valued chiefly for the givers’ 
sake. It was rather a biting jest. But all the more 
do we desire the success of the experiment at North 
End, that other homes may be spared auch visitations, 
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CAUSES AND CURES. 


What is the matter with the world? Why is it not 
happy and pure—as veritable “kingdom of heaven“ ? 
What is the great cause of the miseries that afflict 
mankind? 

“Sin,” saya the Church. 

“Ignorance,” says science, 

Poverty,“ aays commerce. 

“Intemperance, prostitution, war, the subjection of 
women, the oppression of labor,” says reform. 

Such answers as these might be multiplied; and 
there is truth in them all. But the whole truth is in 
none of them. Philosophy looka at the evils of hu- 
man. society aa In a large degree Inevitable, resulting 
from the fact that society is still in the making, under 
the great law of evolution. It sees that elvillzation 
is necessarily relative and Imperfect, and consists in 
constant amelioration rather than in the actual at- 
tainment of a perfect or ideal state, It percelves 
that all amelioration depends on Inerensing. by intel- 
ligent adaptation, the degree of harmony already ex- 
lating between man and his environment It com- 
prehends that there is and can be no short cut to the 
abolition of all evils, no royal road to general blessed- 
ness, no infallible panacea for what is supposed to be 
disease or derangement, when In fact the trouble ls not 
sò much malady as immaturity. It discerns the un- 
wisdom of excessive reliance on specifics under what- 
ever name, be it that of regeneration, education, peace, 
equal distribution of wealth, total abstinence, woman 
suffrage, cost principle, labor reform, or any other. 
These may or may not tend to bring man into a higher 
conformity with his ewn nature and the nature of 
things; but philosophy must rate all special ameliora- 
tions as parta only of a universal process which can- 
not but be a long one at the best, and is only made 
longer by pushing any one of them as if it were sum- 
cient and sole. The habit of inveighing against the 
existing state of things as unmitigated barbarism, the 
ambition to “reconstruct’’ or ‘‘re-organize’’ society on 
some novel plan of suspicious aimplicity, is especially 
misleading. Whoever bears in mind the exceeding 
patience the universe has manifested in attaining its 
present stage of evolution will not be disposed to wipe 
the slate clean, and start al) over again. 

We do not aspire to do more than make a few sug- 
gestions on this vast subject, chief of which is the 
wisdom of shaping all our reformatory efforts with 
reference to the great law of universal evolution, 
The time-honored recipe of Christianity, though 
somewhat In disfayor with the semi-modernized 
branches of the Church, is a new heart,” and a new 
creation” of the world after the “pattern shown in 
the Mount.“ The Church starts with eln“ as the 
cause of all social evil, and assumes the necessity of 
making mankind all over again by a process of re- 
generation” or ‘salvation. No matter what phrase- 
ology may disguise this remedy, it is substantially the 
aame as prescribed by all but the most latitudinarian 
sects, which retain the faintest possible flavor of the 
original gospel in their preaching. Individual trans- 
gression of an arbitrary command first sank the 
world in ain; individual transgression perpetuates the 
curse; and individual redemption will remove it. 
Sin le the explanation of all man's miseries; ein io 
inherent In man's individual nature and choices, 
Hence the eccleslastical theory of hie reformation can 
take account of nothing but his individual relation to 
the Holy Spirit or its representative, the Church, The 
idea of a continuous evolution of humanity under 
natural law la utterly alien to Christianity; and the 
plan of reforming Individuals by Influencing them 
through changes in their social environment, or of 
seeking the general advancement of society Itself by 
setting natural causes to work, is tantamount toa 
negation of Christian theology, 

Nevertheless, the only reformatory method which 
promises really valuable results is precisely that, The 
Influence of sin In producing the great evile of society 
has been, and still is, even among radical circles, 
greatly exaggerated, These evils result largely from 
unwholesome general conditions rather than depraved 
Individual yolitiona; and the wisest of all efforts ls to 
rectify these bad conditions. Take the case of those 
hot-beda of vice to be found In all our large cities,— 
the overcrowded, unhealthy tenement houses which 
it is almost Impossible to abolish, because they pay 
their grasping proprietors twenty, thirty, and even 
forty per cent. profit on the money invested in them, 
Whole families packed away in small, close, dark, 
fetid apartments, men, women and children all to- 
gether, with no posalbility of privacy or self-reapect,— 
gloomy and dirty lanes swarming with children of all 
ages, who are exposed unprotected to the contamina- 
tion and contagion of the worst examples, — what can 


be expected of such poor victims of society's injus- 

tice and neglect but careers of perpetual crime? 

What use la it to send missionaries of the sin-and- 
salvation gospel to such us these? What hope of any 

real alleviation of the wretchedness here so rank, or 

any abatement of the iniquity here generated, until 
decent homes are provided, at reasonable rents, that 
shall render decency in the inmates at least possible? 
All the preaching in Christendom must be as water 
poured into a sleve, to Jong as these horrible outward 

conditions are left unchanged. The root of the evilis 
not sin, but dirt, squalor, bad air, want of room, viols- 
tion of every condition that virtue requires, Ey. 
pecially ls the situation of children, born thus to a 
sure heritage of degradation and misery, to be la- 
mented and promptly relieved. We are all guilty, 
every one of us, if we take no interest in plans for 
rectifying these evils by rational methods; though 
their vast extent may well strike dismay to the most 
sanguine heart. The sin-theory of the Church 
breaks down utterly in dealing with them, as does 
also the method which that theory prescribes, So- 
ciety ought, In sheer self-defence, to take vigorous 
and early measures for treating euch cases of moral 
pestilence as it would treat them if small-pox were 
concerned. Why not have a Board of Safety from 
Crime, as well as a Board of Health? It is the lo- 
sane tin-theory of the Church that prevents, When 
the teachings of philosophy and social science have 
taken the place of this obstructive superstition, po- 
ciety will be roused to as keen a sense of danger from 
such reeking haunts of moral corruption as it is now 
quick to feel when the cholera breaks out. Meanwhile 
we all suffer the consequences of our own neglect, 
and have little right to complain when we experience 
the fruits of it in person. That iə the way that new 
light breaks in upon the world, and even thus the 
new light is cheaply bopght. 
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JOSIAH WABREN. 


The following is the substance of some remarks 
made at the funeral of Mr. Warren, Friday, April 17. 


I feel it to be a privilege to be permitted to says 
few words at the funeral of Josiah Warren, I cannot 
claim the right to do so by virtue of any well estab- 
lished friendship with the deceased, nor even of long 
acquaintance with bim, Neither is the right of 
speech mine on this occasion because I ever spe- 
cially have champloned the peculiar views of Mr, 
Warren, or presumed to be an instructor of others io 
them. I feel that I inadequately have studied Mr. 
Warren's doctrines,—that I but imperfectly under- 
stund them; and it would therefore Ill become me to 
presume to expound them, or to attempt to instruct 
other minds as to their nature and bearing. My ac 
quaintance with him personally has been all too 
brief, although, in a few short interviews with the 
man, I have had some real communion with him. 

By virtue, therefore, of no right such es I have 
named, am I here to speak to-day, but merely by 
privilege for which I am grateful; by the kind invita- 
tion of those who were his trusted friends, and whose 
privilege it has been to have known him long and 
well, to have ministered to him in his last sickness, 
to have listened to some of the wisest words that 
dropped from his lips, and whose privilege now it le 
to have the last care for his material remains. 

1 cannot help inquiring as to the significance of this 
assembly here to-day. It is composed in part of 
many who knew Mr. Warren scarcely more than by 
reputation. The weather itself is very Inclement, 
and uaturally might have been expected to keep most 
of us away, Why then are we here? Our presence 
is not a tribute to a great name, albeit Mr, Warren's 
was not unknown to a small but highly intelligent 
circle in this country, and had reached even across 
the Atlantic, and been spoken with respect and hon- 
or by one of England's most eminent men. Yet Mr. 
Warren was a modest man, and ue ver sought to make 
himself famous as he easily might have done. Our 
presence then is not a tribute to hls reputation; it is 
only a tribute to his character. We know him to 
have been a true man and a just, We feel him to 
have been noble, brave, and magnanimous. And so 
we are here to honor him for his manly qualities, and 
ourselves are honored by his life and his mute pres- 
ence with us. 

Was Mr. Warren a reformer?’ Not In the ordinary 
dense of that word. He sought to Improve society, 
but not by manipulating its framework; not by mend- 
ing ita machinery here, and by patching it there. He 
brought an ides, a principle, to ita cure. Mr, Warren 
bellaved that we have no true society to-day; no tme 
commonwealth, no true civilization. And so he did 
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not seek. to reform society, but to reorganize it; nay, 
rather, to disorganize it, and to build it anew on prin- 
ciples more just, and by methods more equitable, He 
was not a revolationist, or a mobocrat. The revolu- 
tion he sought was one of ideas, and he would bave 
worked it out peaceably. He would have planted 
new ideas, which should impart a new vitality, and 
which should create a new, à glorions, and harmoni- 
ons society. 

Was Mr. Warren, then, an Idealist? Yes, truly he 
was. But do you associate that word with a dream- 
er? Well, then, Mr. Warren was a dreamer, But 
how beautiful were his dreams! Yet he dreamed 
them, not in sleep nor in indolence, but when he was 
wide awake and hard at work. He dreamed so of a 
‘true civilization’ more fair than any ideal republic 
conceived of by any master mind of old. 

As early, he once told me, as when he was fourteen 
years old, he began to think of society as It was and 
of society as it ought to be. He looked about him, 
and he saw misery, crime, poverty, and hard, grasp- 
ing selfishness, He saw the poor growing poorer, the 
rich growing richer, and the gulf daily widening be- 
twoen the soclal classes. He trembled for the future 
of his country and his race, If this proceas should go 
on And he sald to himself, What la the matter?" 
‘The radical, revolutionary, momentous question had 
been asked; and even then the earnest, thonghtful, 
enthusiastic boy set himself the task of answering it. 

All bia life long, Mr, Warren steadily, heroically 
worked at the self-appointed task of trying to answer 
this question, And he belleved that he had an- 
awered it. He believed that he had discovered the 
principle, which, if adopted and carried ont in good 
falth, would reéstablish und rehabilitate soclety, and 
cleanse it clean of those foul leprosles that now are 
destroying its very life, Those who would know 
what his discoveries and his doctrines were must read 
and study his social theories as set forth in his pub- 
lished writings. , 

And because he was a man of ideas, and was true 
and falthful to them utterly, we are hore to reverence 
and do honor to him now. Though he stood so 
stoutly for Individualism, he exercised one of the in- 
dividual's highest rights to sacrifice himself for his 
ideas, This is what commands our unheaitating 
homage. He tried to live his own Ideal life, and he 
did it through poverty, neglect, and loneliness, 

Hero now he Mes in what we call death, How re- 
freshing It is! His long day's work is done; dark- 
ness, the darkness of the grave, summons him from 
his labor, and we say to him, ‘Good night?’ Ah, It 
in harder and more heroic to live than it is to die! 
Who of us has not come on the time when it would 
baye been esaiar for us to die than to live; to go 
down into death’s stillness and calm, than to turn 
and take up agalu life's hard work, face ite stern du- 
ties, and bear its trials and disappointments? Yet 
life is noble, and its taska both noble and necessary. 
And while we say to our brother, “Farewell, true 
man and true phllanthroplst!“ we will turn agaln to 
onr own life-work, and try to live aa true and faithful 
to our ideas as he did to his. A noble life will make 


anoble death! A. W. 8. 
— — . — — 


LONDON LETTER. 


To raz EDITOR or Tax INDEX: 

&r,—Our social instincts are, fortunately for us, 
ever asserting themselves, and leading to organize- 
tions more or leas powerful. 

Hitherto, in England, and especially in London, free 
thinkers have been scattered about In little theological 
or scientific coleries, and even in comparative isola- 
tion; and in consequence of thia separation, incident- 
al at first, tholr influence has been retarded, though 
by no means wholly lost. 

At a meeting of the London Students’ Union—a 
toclety, by the way, which certainly failed to make 
any impression on “students,” and was composed 
chiefly of men and women in middle life—it was wise- 
Ì7 proposed by the Rey, R. R. Suffield (whose name 
and Roman Catholic antecedents must be well known 
lo your readers) to extend the operations of the so- 
ciety In the direction which It had manifestly taken. 

This suggestion eventually took practical shape in 
the transformation of the old soclety into a new one, 
Under the title of the “Liberal Social Union,’’—the 
main object being to gather together all free thinkers 
of every school of thought and of every shade of lib- 
trality.* The meetings were to be of a social charac- 
ter, euch as are commonly known under the foreign 
aoe soirées, conversaztones, ete., at which papers 

ald be read, followed by general diacusalon, 

Members would thereby be brought in contact with 
tach other, and at the same time there would be an 
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instructive mode of passing the time—no one to be ciation with the first effort of the kind which has been 


excluded from membership on account of any relig- 
fous, political, or speculative opinions. 

At first starting we numbered about one hundred 
and fifty members, and our first soirée was attended 
by nearly four hundred vieltors, many of whum will 
in all probability become enrolled. 

A paper was read on “Openness and Reserve in the 
Expression of our Religious Opinions,” a subject re- 
markably auitable to such an inauguration, and han- 
dled with great skill and vigor by the writer, Dr, Mor- 
ell, one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, This 
paper ts boing brought out by Mr. Thomas Scott. 
The reading was followed by an animated discussion, 
moat opportunely commenced by an orthodox clergy- 
man of the Church of England, representing the 


Broad school, and therefore somewhat open to the | 


charge of reserve,“ which he tried hia best to defend. 
Before such an audience, however, his attempt aig- 
nally failed. 

Then came Mr. Conway, who put in a plea for 
“openness” on all polnts of morality, as well as on 
religion, He was followed bya Mias Marshall, whom 
it was a treat to listen to, for her fluency and good 
sense, 

Other speeches were made, among which the most 
popular was that of Mr. Suffield, who must have felt 
delighted at the success of hin Idea. 

Mr. William Shaen occupied the chair, and I need 
not say that, wherever he presides, he ls welcomed 
with acclamation, 

T noticed two or three clergymen of the Church of 
England there, besides some who had lald down their 
orders and gone to the bar, etc, It wos certainly as 
well mixed a gathering as we could have desired. 
Nearly all the sects were represented, and, most grati- 
fying of all, a large party of Jews with their families, 
and Hindus, Parsees, aud Japanese. 


One must not make prophecies till after their ful- | 


filment; but the first soirée of the “Liberal Social 
Union” gave promise of belug a very fruitful source 
of Improvement and progress, 

I must now tell you of the formation of another 
society lately Inatituted, which alms at a beneficial re- 
form of the highest Importance. 

In January last, Sir Henry Thompson, M. D., in- 
vited a few friends to talk over the subject of crema- 
tion, on which he had been writing his now famous 
article in the Contemporary Review for January, 
1874. There were elght of us altogether, among whom 
was the lamented Shirley Brooks, late editor of 
Punch. Tho other names I will not mention without 
permission. We then and there founded the “Crema- 
tion Soclety™ on the following basis: 

We disapprove the present custom of burylipifthe 
dead, and desire to substitute some mode which shall 
rapidly resolve the body Into its component elements 
by a process which cannot offend the living, and shall 
render the remains absolutely innocuous, Until 
some better method la devised, we desire to adopt 
that usually known as cremation.” i 

The next thing was to pursua investigation by ex- 
periment, which Sir Henry Thompson undertook to 
do, and the results of which he has given to the world 
through the Contemporary Revlew for March, Noth- 
Ing could be more complete or satisfactory than these 
experiments, as regarda the decency, inoffensiveness, 
and economy of the process. 

Some further investigation will have to be made In 

reference to the law of the land, It ls well known 
that there exist no statutes agalnst the process, but 
the Act of Uniformity may possibly present some dif- 
ficulty to clergymen who may wish to see cremation 
supersede burial, but must continue to use the burial 
service of the Prayer Book. For my own part, I 
do not apprehend any difficulty on this point, Inas- 
much as the Church already permits of a deviation 
from the original formula In the service for burial at 
sen. . 
If the religious rites of burial are perfurmed before 
cremation, the phrase might be, ‘Therefore we com- 
mit the body to the flames;” and If performed after 
cremation, the minister might say, We commit the 
ashes to the tomb,” 

The society is now announced to the world, and all 
persons who desire to join it, or to promote ita ob- 
jects, are Invited to send thelr names to the Secretary, 
Wm. Gasole, Esq., C. E., 1 Great-Winchester Street 
Buildings, London, E. C. I hope that this letter may 
be fruitful In bringing over hundreds of names from 
America, 

What hae surprised me most ls the fact ‘that so 
many orthodox Christians haye warmly embraced the 
idea whenever I have put it before them. 

It ls with a pardonable pride that I regard my asro- 


made in this country. 
I am; alr, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorerr, 
CampeEn Houser, Dulwich, S. E., March 81, 1874. 


Ziterary Hlotices. 
Sex AND Epucation. A Reply to Dr. E. H. 

Clarke'a Ser in Education. Hi ted, with an In- 

troduction, by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Boston: 

Roberts Brothers, 1874, 

This little volume la made up of criticisms upon Dr. 
Clarke's book, by a dozen or mure writers, every one 
of whom is, in the main, opposed to the position he 
takes in regard to the co-education of young men and 
women. The tendency of each article is to under- 
mine the basis of what Dr. Mercy B, Jackson calla 
Dr, Clarke's “pet theory that women must not do 
mental or physical work during certain periods,” 

Mr. Higginson, quite at large, shows that Dr. 
Clarke did not consult statiaticn as he ought in form- 
ing inferences so broad, and that his generalizations 
are based upon an extremely limited number of facta, 
several of which are indeed disproved as misstate- 
ments. Even on the supposition that Dr. Clarke's 
objections to co-education are well founded, Mr. Hig- 


| ginson does away with them entirely by suggesting 
as 


auch a change in the general collegiate curricu 
would be "only a quict carrying out of what ie already 
the marked tendency of Harvard,—to substitute 
elective for required studies, voluntary attendance on 
exercises for required attendance, and examinations 
as tests of scholarship in place of dally marka.” As 
to the additional expense of admitting women to 
Harvard, which Dr. Clarke puts at tbe sum of two 
millions, Mr. Higginson says (for what seem to be 
good reasons) that he “does not see why it should 
coat n cent.“ Mrs, Mann testifies to the success and 
good effecto of co-education at Antioch College, She 
says: The health of the girls was much better than 
that of the young men.“ ra, Badger, from personal 
acquaintance with the sune institution for a period 
of ten yearn, says: "Ont of the twenty-seven gradu- 
ates, between 1857 and J303, all but three, whose 
— 4 — history has been unreported, are 
nowu to have done effective work for a longer or 
shorter term of years, jn educational and other de- 
8 and a large uumber of them have bloom- 
ng families to rise up and call them blessed.“ No 
one of these writers, —among whom are Mra, Howe, 
Mrs. Dall, and Miss Phelps, in addition to those 
ladles already named, and who, being women, and pos- 
sessing understanding and culture, certainly should 
be supposed to know something of the laws and ne- 
cessities of their own nature,—agrees with Dr. Clarke 
that the exigencies of woman's constitution, at any 
period of her life, need seriously interrupt any rea- 
sonable exertion of mental or physical power; and 
tey all claim that the true causes of the failure of 
bealth In young women must be sought elsewhere 
than in those alleged by Dr, Clarke. Certainly it 
would seem that Nature had not done her work well, 
if, in carrying out her processes, one-fourth or one- 
eighth of the time of woman must necessarily be in a 
great measure lost to her. The demands upon 
strength, both of brain and muscle, responded to 
women as wives, mothers, and teachers, together wi 
various other ayocationa in which they engage, as 
well as that of continuous study, seem to refute such 
an idea; and It has always been stated that women 
in the savage state suffer no disabilities of times or 
seasons, eyen childbirth offering no serious interrup- 
tion to labor or travel. 

By personal observation, as a practica) teacher for 
many years, I have known young ladies go through a 
school term, and even a school year, without losing a 
day or a recitation, and still retain their usual health. 
Absences and faljures to mect appointments were at- 
tributable generally to want of intereat in study, toa 
readiness to be drawn away by other attractions, to 
weakness of purpose and of principle, and to a bane- 
ful habit of dilatoriness and unpunctuality,—to one or 
all of these causes, far oftener than to Inability of at- 
undunee on account of health, At the academy 
where I was vducated, young men and women pur- 
sued studies lu common, and recited together. and no 
one ever dreamed of questioning the ability of the 
girls to keep fully up with the young men, without 
the least injury to their health: indeed. it always 
seemed that the girls, with less effort, tended natural- 
ly to get ahead of the boys. The same was true in 
different Institutions in which I have been a teacher, 
where co-education was practised. 

There are reasons in abundance for the deplorable 
and almost universal breaking-down of the health of 
women at the present day, entirely aside from those 
assigned by Dr. Clarke, Tle evil dates back to 
causes operating before the birth of the young wom- 
en now upon the stage, The fathers and mothers, 
either from Ill- ada neas lo each other, from want 
of moral and physical soundness, or from both com- 
bined, have not given them an honest start in life, 
They have little or no stamina to build upon. Then 
there in in the training of children a deplorable igno- 
rance of physiological functions and the lawa of 
health, on the partof parents, Joined to this is the 
miserable ambition, on the part of many, of early 
bringing thelr children forward to make a show In the 
world, rather than of laying the foundation of solid 
knowledge and worth. Consequently, young ladies 
are eager to "finish their education,” and to ‘come 
out” into noclety. They undertake to accomplish be- 


tween the ages of twelve and sixteen what ought to 
extend to the of elghtcen or twenty. Schools, 
both public sad peaa, sre largely modelled upon 
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this high-pressure principle, to which is added the 
— amuli of emulation, The Boston publle 
schools seem to constitute no exception to this 
charge. I have known young ladies so crowded and 
0 d with the claims of these schools upon 

em that their nervous systems were wrought up to 
‘a that threatened entire ae ae of health. 

. causes of the falling health of school-girle 
are that they attend dancing-parties, theatres, and 
other places of amusement which break in upon the 
hours which should be devoted to sleep; they neglect 

roper exercise; they are imprudent in thelr diet, eat- 
be at all times, and devouring all manner of indi- 
festible substances ; sufficient care is not taken that 
bor have pure air to breathe, either at home or in 
school; they add much exciting novel-reading to the 
tax brain and nerves; and, added to all these 
injurious influences, la their manner of dressing, 
which involves tight lacing, paddings which produce 
unnatural heat In soma parla of the body, together 
with unnatural coldness, through scarcity of clothing, 
in other portions, and thus deranging the even dis- 
iribation of the circulating fluid; slao the excessive 

of skirts, dragging upon important muscles 
which already have work enough todo, These ains 
in regard to dress alone are amply sufficient to pro- 
doce asli the evils which Dr. Clarke attributes to that 
eontinnous mental application which would be in- 
volred in cn-education. Girls should lave Imparted 
to them a more thorougl knowledge of the principles 
of hygiene than they usually receive, and they should 
be irapressed with a deeper sense of the moral obliga- 
tion they are under to avoid violating any of the laws 
of their physical well-being. 

There ls truth in the idea advanced by Miss Phelps, 
and some other writers in this little book, that many 
young ladies lose their health after leaving school in 
consequence of coming Into a condition of perfect in- 
anity, from having no avenue of agreeable and inter- 
esting exertion open to them. The mental and physi- 
eal — arising from thia state is enough of 
itself to derange all the healthful bodily functions. 
There have been ſustances of the kind alluded to, 
where the adoption of a course of study which called 
forth the energies of the mind, and gave food for 
thongbt, bas proved the best means for the recovery 
of health. 

The last critique in this book la a sarcastic article 
by Maria A. Elmore, in which she says: Dr. Clarke 
talks as though women in 3 but college life 
had perfect Il to change at will their position 
from the erect to the reclining; as 2 a regular, 
aasteined, and uninterrupted course work was 
something of which they had never had any experi- 
ence.” And she asks dorisively: Has Dr. Clarke 
written a book on Sex in Manufacturing Establish- 
ments? on Sex in Clerkahips, Sex In Workshops, or 
Sex in Sewing?” She goes on to show that remis- 
sion from regular labor is as much required in these 
eases as in that in which co-education is involved. 
She draws a ludicrous picture of the school teacher 
and the house-mald, who, In applying for a situation, 
shoak? make the condition that, at stated intervals, 
they must be relleved from all consecutive labor, 

The book closen with testimony in regard to Vassar 
College. Antinch College, Michigan University, Lom- 
bard University, and Oberlin College, all tending to 
invalidate the truth of the theory on which Dr. 
Clarke bases his argument against the co-education 
of young men and women, AH, 


a Communications. 


AID TO DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 
Eorror or Tax INDEX: 

Dear Friend,—I am sure it was not of your own 
knowledge that you affirmed (among the “Glimpses” 
in Tar Invex of the Pth instant) “the absence of 
any proper care for discharged |State Prison) con- 
victa” Whether a better administrator than the 
present Warden be desirable. and a better system 
ef operation within the prison, I will not undertake 
to pay, though I would not settle elther question af- 
Grmatively on the testimony of the particular dis- 
ebarged convict who lately addressed the Second 
Radical Club, But if he denied the absence of any 
proper care in aid of convicts at and after their dis- 
charge, he not only perverted the facts, hut gave 
false testimony, knowing it to be false. Not only 
good counse! and friendly coöperation in the at- 
tempt to gain honext employment, but material aid 
according to the necessities of the ense, is offered to 
every convict when lie leaves the prison; and eve 
eonvict, some days or weeks before being discharged, 
has the opportunity of full conference with the agent 
who administers this aid. to make known his necessi- 
ties and his wishes, This agent is employed by ‘The 
Massachusetts Soclety for Aiding Discharged Con- 
victs,” among the directors of which are Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Judge Russell. William I. Bowditch, Esq., 
Robert F. Wallcutt, and Dr. Winslow Lewis, No one 
who knows these gentlemen will readily believe that 
they intrust the funds and the work of thia Associa- 
tion, vot after year, to one who either abuses or neg- 
Jects bis business. On the other band, while many 
Fnmates of a penal establtshment are likely to flud 
fault with their treatment under any circumstances, 
the loudest, most aweeping, and mosi persistent com- 
plaints are sure to come from the vicious and Ill-die- 

. When a man ia resolved not to try honest in- 
dastry, he will naturally be dissatisfied with the per- 
son who offers to procure it for him, 


6. k. . 
Bostox, April 11, 1874. 83 


[Perhaps our language would have been leas liable 
to misunderstanding, if we had said—"“the absence of 


any sufficient care for diecharged convicts.” We in- 
tended no reflections upon the State Agent; but the 
necessity of far more efficient aid than can be ren- 
dered by a single individual who has exceedingly 
Iimited means at his command is very clear. Since 
receiving the above communication, we have in- 
quired of Mr. James Burns whet ald he himself re- 
ceived on leaving the prison, and bis statement will 
be found below, It is evident that more adequate 
provision needs to be made at the most critical period 
of the prisoner's life, when he will be drawn back by 
Irresistible circumstances Into the vortex of crime, 
unless judicious succor resenes him to a better fate. 
We only sny that the utmoat the State Agent can do 
is and will be insufficient withont the coöperation of 
society itself, which now terribly neglects Its own du- 
tles to the prisoner; and that we are confident Mr. 
Whipple would not be understood to Intimate sus- 
picion of Mr. Burne’ statement.—Ep.] 
— —̃ — —̃—kͤʒ 
WHAT ARE DISCHARGED PRISONERS TO 
DO? 

EDITOR OF INDEX :— 

Please permit me through the columns of your val- 
uable paper to make a few statements that may be 
the means of calling direct attention to the condition 
of discharged prisoners, and procuring for them more 
pecuniary assistance than is now furnished them. 

I was discharged from the Massachusetts State 
Prison on the fourth of last November, after serving 
a sentence of five years. I réceived an ill-fitting, 
filthy, ragged suit of clothes, $4.00 in money from the 
Warden, and a $5.00 ticket to New York from the 
State Agent. The coat was darned in many places, 
very filthy, and the stench emitted from it was so 
offensive that the friends at whose house I stopped 
were yo to wrap it in paper and throw it into the 
wood-shed. The shirt was much worn, had two large 
holes in the bosom, and a large patch on the back, I 
could not have worn it more than one week. On the 
steamer, going to New York, the third night after my 
release, my other clothes were falling from me; my 
pants ripped in the sest, the buttons fell off, my sns- 
penders broke, and, had it not been for the liberality 
of my frlenda, I should have been obliged to walk the 
streets of New York, Thanksgiving morning, in 3 
condition ealeulated to attract the attention and excite 
the ridicule and aversion of those who passed me. 
The coat and shirt I wore a few hours; the reat I 
wore three days. 

After my retarn to Boston, about five weeks after 
my release from prison, I received from the State 
Agent two changes of under-garments, a white shirt, 
two pairs of socks, and a box of paper collars, all of 
the poorest and cheapest sae. his was all I re- 
ceived for my five years of hard labor. 

I bave mentioned these facta, because it Is of the 
utmost importance that the public should know tha 
amount of aid rendered to discharged prisoners, 

Mine {is not an exceptional case; there are large 
numbers discharged from our different prisons an- 
nually in a condition similar to mine, and many in a 
much worse state. Nearly all the clothes given tore- 
leased prisoners ara those worn by men when they are 
brought to prison. A well-known Boston detective 
told me that he knows nearly every man discharged 
from the State Prison from the clothes which he has 


on, 

Ex-Warden Haynes informed me that, when be 
was Warden, he gave each man a new ayit of clothing, 
if he preferred it. De had constantly on band dif 
ferent qualities of cloth; and, about a month before 
a prisoner's discharge, he waa allowed to select his 
own cloth and be messured for his sult, Theetatutes 
say that no man shall be discharged from prison 
without n decent“ suit of clothes. This statute ls 
being constantly violated, as can be proven, if neces- 


sary. 

Now I ask that the word „decent“ be changed to 
new, so that each discharged prisoner shall receive a 
new suit. Not an expensive and fashionable suit, 
worth 840.00 or 850,00; but a plain, substantial suit, 
warth $15.00. 

I ask also that each man discharged shal) recelve 
more pecuniary aid than is now furnished him. How 
long would my four dollars have lasted me, if I had 
been friendless and homeless? I have learned that 
there iv a soclety for alding dischar; prisoners, I 
do not know that there is such a society in existence. 
I have received no personal aid from It I never saw 
one of that society, and never waa informed by any of 
the prison officers that there was such a society. No 
released prisoner has yet told me that he has recelved 
any assistance from its members, It is all a myth to 
me. If there ls such a society, it would be well for 
some of the members to make themselves visible to 
those in absolute need of thelr sympathy and aid, that 
they may not be obliged to steal to earn a livelihood. 
If I had been friendless, and obliged to apply for 
work in the condition I was in when discharged. not 
one in a hundred would have employed me. Admit- 
ting that clothes do not make the man, yet the gen- 
erality of persons are apt to judge the habits and char- 
acter of a man by his external appearance, and would 
be more likely to employ me If I presented myself in 
a Seen Cnt Mon 

nt relvased prisoners require more than slight pe- 
cuniary aid, They need aympathy and PA- A 
ment, and to be put where good Influences will sur- 
round them, They are now regarded with too much 
indifference, distrust, and oftentimes aversion, bya 
great many people, Fhls is wrong. They are only 
to be reclaimed by sympathy, encouragement, and a 
proper degree of confidence, I have recently been in- 


formed of an instance of a man who was empl. 

a certain establishment in Boston for —— 
conducting himself properly, and giving his etoptoyer 
the best satisfaction; but bis employer suddenly is- 
missed him, upon accidentally learning that he was 
a discharged prisoner. 

Another case: a man who had served five years in 
the State Prison obtained employment In a shoe man- 
ufactory In this State, and at first received $19.00 per 
week, His hips at ba after a few months, learned the 
circumstance of his life, and took advantage of hia 
knowledge by reducing the man’s wages to 12,00 per 
week, In a few weeks the other men employed there 
became aware of his former impriaonment, and re- 
fused to work unless the man was discharged. The 
poor fellow was thrown out of employment, though 
he had a wife to support. He could get no other em- 
ployment, and had to steal; he was arrested and sent 
to the House of Correction for nine months, Shortly 
after hia release from there, he committed another 
theft, and was sent back there again. He is now 
free, but where he fs T know not. 

These are only two cases. I could mention others, 
if necessary, It is time now that some earnest prac- 
tical effort should be made to nasist and reclaim dis- 
charged prisoners, by giving them sympathy and en- 
couragement, and placing them where they will be 
surrounded with Food influences. God belp the 
discharged convict! The prison will bave bim no long- 
er. and society refuses him. What sball he do? 

Men and women, I charge you to be true to your 
nobler impulses, and not neglect your duty to un- 
fortunate humanity. Do what you can to reclaim 
your fallen brother and sister from a life of crime and 
dishonor! 

I hope this will be the means of enlisting the sym- 
pathy of some in bebalf of our unfortunate criminals, 
and of inducing them to adopt some method to aid 
our discharged prisoners, and let them know that they 
are not ontirely forsaken and forgotten, 

J. H. C. ("James Burne.) 


[Mr. Burna was not aware, when he wrote the above, 
that the State Agent is also Agent for the ‘'Massscho- 
setts Society for Alding Discharged Convicts,” receiv- 
ing part of his salary from it. Of course, what he 
did was done partly on ite behalf.—Ep.]} 
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THE CASE OF “JAMES BURNS.” 
April 1, 1874. 
EDITOR or INDEX: 


Str,—While so much is being sald in regard to pris- 
on discipline, allow me through re columns to give 


a little history of my experience in the Massachusetts 
State Prison, that the public may ne the need of ref- 
ormation among officers of that Institution, as well as 


among the prisoners, 

It is nearly five years since I commenced writing to 
a friendless young man, placed there for the term of 
ten yeara for stealing a barness valued at fifty dollars. 
Two years last December he wrote to me, requesting 
as a favor that I would write to man there by the 
name of James Burns, as he bad no one to write to 
him. I wrote, calling him brother, and strove in ev- 
ery way In my power to convince the man (for I then 
did not know whether he was young or old, or what 
the crime was for which, he was Imprisoned) that I 
was interested In bim and bis reformation, whatever 
his crime, I found my correspondent bnt & boy, and 
learned from his letters, which proved very luterest- 
ing that he was Imprisoned when but fifteen yese 
old; that the crime for which he was serving s fve 
years’ sentence he was innocent of, though he told 
me he had been bad enough, but was in this case only 

ity of having a stolen watch found on bis person. 

e had been taken with the two guilty ones Into a 
court of justice (?) and, without time being allowed 
him to procure counsel, was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced, in the space of afew hours. He went Into 
prison smarting under the sense of & great Injus- 
tice done him; he became, after a term of three 

ears, 60 8 disgusted and tired of bis life that, 

eeling himeelf foraaken both hy God and man, he 
planned suicide as a relief, Just at this time my let- 
ter reached him, and the poor boy was so overjoyed, 
as his reply plainly showed, that he made a solemn 
vow to live, and become a man, in the true sense of 
the word. I visited him at the prison, and saw and 
conversed with the Warden in relation to him; whose 
only complaint at firat was that he was egotiatic, and 
thought too much of himeelf. 

For awhile all went Ad with or between me 
and my correspondents. . Finally a long letter of sis- 
teen pages failed to reach my first correspondent. 
learned this through one of the officers, I wrote the 
Warden to ascertain about it, and was told that ne 
such letter had ever been received; but ms I had 
heard that the clerk considered my letters ‘very pe, 
culiar,” I did not think it strange that it ‘never had 
been recelved.’* In the letter I sent the Warden, I 
asked, if in the future I transgressed the rules of the 
institution in any manner, that he would have the 
offending letter returned to me with the odlous sentl- 
ment marked, as my desire was to conform to prison 
regulations, and benefit, not injure, my young broth- 
era there, I wag, therefore, all the more eurprised, 
the following spking, to learn that Burns was not re 
ceiving my letters. I called to see bim, but could 
not, as he was on the “black Mat,” I tried to learn 
what. terrible thing he had done, but was told both by 
the Warden and his deputy (in a manner which I then 
thought implied that he waa only a little fractious) 
that he was “inclined to be insolent:” “wanted to 
teach his superiors ;” “had dared to write the Wasden 
a letter of complaint; and this was all I lesrned n 
this time. Atthis call I had not learned of the de, 
tention of my last letters. Soon I heard of it, wrote 
another letter enclosing it In one to the Warden him- 


THE INDEX--APRIIL 23, 1874. 
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thus that Burns might get it, but heard 
it. Threa months afterwards I called 
saw Burns, and learned from him that 
he was confined in “Solitary” for three days for writ- 
jng the letter of man! complaint to the Warden. 
The Warden did not tell me that he punished him 
for it, but really made light of his failings, as I then 
thought; bat I now see did not care to talk about 


1 this last visit, I had a long conversation with 
the Warden, which space will not permit me to re- 
late. He gave me s letter which had been sent to 
me, and came back from the Dead Letter Office 
og that my letters were withheld because t 
constantly referred to Burns’ wrongs, which was a 
virtual admission that a great wrong had been com- 
mitted in sending him to prison ;" “he, the com- 
of low thieves and pickpockets outside, under 
fhe influence of my letters, tried to come the high- 
toned sentimentalfsm, and get himself greatly excited 
on prison reform and reformation of prison officials 
without expressing any remorse for his own crimes.” 
Be said my letters were modale of excellence in 
most ts, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred just the thing for a prisoner.” 

On the 24th of November, Burns’ time in prison 
expired Err he — 12 ly —— eos = my 
home, n garmen y, tagged, and poorly ft- 
ting. His sole wish seemed to be to benefit those he 

left behind him in prison, He went to New 
York, but returned by request of a friend in a few 


self, hoping 
nothing from 
at the prison, 


weeks, to do what he could towards exposing certain 
wrongs in prison. For over seven weeks he was one 
of my y, and conducted himself in every 


way be- 
coming a gentleman. He was accused by the War. 
den or his officers of being in the vicinity of the pria- 
on on several occasions, and of belog seen signalling 
and heard shouting on Thursday, the 19th of Febru- 
ary, the day previous to the escape of two prisoners; 
and it was suspected that he aided them to escape. 
After It was gare that Burns was at the State 
Honse at the time, he was still said to have been seen 
there, and for some time after no retraction was made 
by the Warden, or officer, of the false statement. 

He recently visited the prison to consult with the 
Warden in regard to clothing, which was due him 
from the State. In presence of Inspectors Lewis and 
Hall, the clothing he had received already was denied 
to be that furnished him there, or the shirt and coat, 
ths two wretched garments which he had worn from 
the prison to my home, aud there removed. The 
shirt was so thoroughly worn out that it had to be 
washed with care to keep it from coming to pieces. 
It was patched, basted, and worn to lace-work. The 
coat was filthy, and badly worn, but the filth was the 
objectionable part, rendering it too offensive to retain 
It in the house. Now it is denied that these gar- 
meats ars the ones furnished hlin, My — as 
never before been called in question, nor the word of 
my parents set aside as worthless. Shall prisoners 
and those striving to ald them be insulted by the 

‘arden, and no notice be taken of it? The Warden 


asks what the public has to do with him. I hope, 
tor the good risoners suffering and dying dally, 
tor the of humanity 


penerally, that the public 
will let the Warden know what it has to do with him. 
Too much depends upon the reformation of our pris- 
oners to allow a man to continue at the bead of an 
Institution who rules by arbi authority, without 
natural refinement enongh in bis nature to discern 
the difference between a prisoner striving to be true 
to his higher nature, one wholly su ent to 
hls lower nature, and a murderer, hypocrite, and 
saint, all in one. 

In heaven's name, cannot something be done? Is 
justice dead? Shall the Warden shut from the Insti- 
tution those desirous of aiding the unfortunates there 
imprisoned? Shall he be permitted to withhold let- 
ters from prisoners, and attribute Injurious results as 
à consequence of permitting them to be read, with- 
out delivering these letters up as proof that they con- 
tala nothing injurious? Ie it gentlemanly, after he 
has been requested to return letters if not sultable 
fora prisoner, to retain them, and allow more than 
seven months to pass, after being politely asked to re- 
turn them, before any notice is taken of the request? 
Have not citizens some rights as well as Wardens? I 
bave asked him to give them to the Investigating 
Committee on Prisons, or to the Inspectors; but no 
reply ever has been made to such request. 

Ido not complain on my own account, but for the 
Prisoners, If the Warden thus withholds letters in 
oue case, he may in many more, and thus deprive 
Prisoners of the only enjoyment they have, 

Since writing the above, a note from the Warden 

come to hand, in 1 ta a letter of mine, again 
paning my letters to be returned or given to the 
nspectors, and thus he replies: To your request to 
— * certain letters, It painea me deeply to be oblidge 
decline.” The matter will now go ore the In- 
Pectort; and I trast that something beneficial to the 

Prisoners will be a result. 
Truly yours, M. S. W. 


— — — 
THE SNOHOMISH ATHENÆUM. 


Sxonoutsn Crry, Snohomish Co., } 
Enron Ioer: Washington Territory. 


* Sl, — Lou will proba! be surprised to re- 
‘ve a letter from a place so far away in the great 
re west, and so little known and obscure as not 
bry sad on any map yet published. Isolated as we 
12 de spirit of the age and true progress has found 
We havens oera arse 2 i 
an 2 
corpora led melee ann public library association, In 
„e 
tions, 
paid 


name of Snohomish Athene 
mbracing literary exercises, lectures, recita- 
ete. We have ralsed about 5700.00, one-half 
in, and the balance coming in daily. Among 


the books in our library are Darwin's complete 
works, Agassiz, Lyell, Buckle, Hume, Herbert Spen- 
cer, and many others of a liberal type, Our people 
are very poor, but there is less superstition and cant 
in this community than 1 have ever met with elee- 
where. We have no religious exercises at all of m 
sectarian character. The comiug summer we intend 
to organize s Free Religious Association, on the plan 
recommended by Tae INDEX. 

We are véry 2 Indeed, both as a society and ss a 

community, y of the liberal-minded in your com- 
munity who have any tracts, pamphlets, or books 
they could donate to our society would be scattering 
— in a soil all pre 
advanced truth, e have a scientific department in 
connection with our Atheneum, and have already 
quite a little collection of curtosities. 
glad to exebange specimens frum our museum with 
those of other parts of the world. Any one desirin 
geological or botanical specimens from this part al 
the world, by writing to the “Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Athensum,” and specifying the nature of 
specimens desired, will recelvs auch * way of ex- 
— ge. Any word re ca aa foran. m friends of 
ence, p 5, ree thought w gratefull 
— Ba i haye donated” THE INDEX to the 
3 and it is extensively read and much sought 
‘or. 


With many assurances of respect and esteem, 
have the — to subscribe 7 nee S 


Yours to command, 4. C. Fotsom, 
Cor, Sec. Snohomish Atheneum. 


[The best way to show our interest and good-will 
seems to be to publish the above very interesting let- 
ter, and add the expression of a wish that its modest 
Tequesta may be generously remembered by all who 


are able to help the Athenwum. It is one of the best 


signs of the times to ses such Institutions as this 
starting up spontaneously In the far West; and we 
would respectfully tender our congratulations and 
most cordial sympathles to its founders and friends. 
—En.] 


—ͤ— — — — 


“SUFFICIENOY OF PRAYER.” 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 
An article from the New York J 


mdependent, givin 
the religious standing of the leading literary | ack | 


entific people of the country, has been going the 
rounds of all the papers North and South, and to-day 
is taken up by the press of this city. Unitarlans, 
Frea Religionists, Congregationalista, Spiritualists, 
and Quakers, all get an houorable mention. I was 
surprised to find the name of Mark Twain among the 
Con; onalists, for an article of his on the subject 
of the “Sufficiency of Prayer,” which appeared in our 
papers a few weeks ago, had given me the impression 
„that he belonged with the “infidels” of our aad and 
back-slidden day and generation, I cut out the arti- 
cle at the time, and was on the point of sending it to 
a friend, but on second thought feared it might not 
be in all pete a fair test of the Tyndall “prayer- 
gauge? and I also feared it might offend the luno- 
cent, and thus bring ceaseless visions of mili-stones 
ing about my neck, and the depth of some bot- 
tomless ses to swallow mel Hence, I refrained. 
But now that Mr. Twain has beeu properly placed, It 
becomes a duty for me to present to the readers of 
THE INDEX a Congregationalist’s testimony, EP 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb, 27, 1874, 


SUFFICIENCY OF PRAYER. 
BY MARK TWAIN, 


„Uncle Dan’l’’ (colored), aged forty; his wife, 
“Aunt Jiny,” aged thirty; “young Miss“ Emily 
Hawkins; “young Mars“ Washington Hawkins, 
and “young Mars” Clay, the new member of the 
family, ranged themselves on s log after aupper, and 
contemplated the marvellous river, and discussed it. 
The moon rose and sailed aloft through a maze of 
shredded cloud-wreaths, the sombre river just per- 
ceptibly brightened under the veil of light. A deep 
silence pervaded the air, and was emphasized at jn- 
tervals, rather than broken, by the hooting of an owl, 
the baying of s dog, or the muffled crash of a —— 
bank in the distance. The little company assemble. 
ou the log were all children (at least in simplicity 
and broad and comprehensive ignorance), and the re- 
marks they made about the river were in keeping with 
the character, and so awed were they by thegrandeur 
and the solemnity of the scene before them, and by 
their belief that the air was filled with invisible spir- 
its, and that the faint zephyrs were caused by their 
passing wings, that all their talk took to itself a tinge 
of the supernatural, and their voices were subdued to 
a low and reverent tone, Suddenly Uncle Dan'l 
exclaimed :— 

„Chll'en, dah's sumfin a comin!” 

All crowded close together, and every heart beat 
faster, Uncle Dan’) pointed down the river with his 
bony finger. 

A deep coughing sound troubled the stillness, way 
toward a wooded cape that jutted into the stream 2 
mile distant, All in an instant a fierce eye of fire 
shot out from behind the cape and s nt a long bril- 
liant pathway quivering athwart the dusky water, 
The cqughing grew louder and louder, the glaring eye 

e aner und still ! r, glared wilder and still 
wilder. A huge shape developed itself out of the 
gloom, and from ite tall duplicate horns dense vol- 
umes of smoke, and spangled with 3 , poured out 
and went tumbling away Into the further darkness. 
Nearer and nearer the thing came, till its lun sides 
began to glow with spots of light which mirrored 


to bringing forth fruits of | 


! gro’s voice | 


| chance 
| Dody. 
We should be | 


| dis once, and rake It out /n de ole uleyah, 


O04 


themselves in the river and attended the monster like 
a torch- light procession. 

“What is it! Oh, what is it, Uncle Dan’! ?” 

With a deep solemnity the answer came :— 

“It's de Almighty! Git down on yo’ knees!” 

It was not necessary to say it twice. They were all 
kneeling in a moment. And then, while the mys- 
terlous coughing rose stronger and stronger, and the 
threatening plari reached farther and wider, the ne- 

ifted ** its supplicaulous 
“Oh Lord, we's ben mi; ty wicked, an’ we knows 
dat we 'zerve to go to de bad pho, bat, good Burd, 
deuh Lord, we ant ready yit, we alpu ready -A 
Heed po’ chil'en hab cue to’ chance, jes one ma 

Take de olo niggah if you's got to hab seme 
Gate Lord, good deah Loni, we don't know 
wah you's a wine to, We doot Kunw who you's got 
yo" eye on, bul we knows by de way yoo's a comin’, 
we knows by de way yon's a titin” aloogin yo" chi 
e Gah dal some po’ Pinner» gwine to kote IL But 
wood Lord, dese chen don't long heal, dey’s f'm 
Obedstowa, Whab dey don't know nuffin’, and you 
knows, yo’ own «of, dal dey ain't ‘«poudble, An’ 
unh Lont, good Lord, It aint like yo" inercy, it uln't 
like yo" pity, it aint like yo’ lang suiferin’, lovin’ 
kindness for to take Ale kind of ‘wantage of steh lithe 
chiin as dead js when day's au many ornery grows 
folka chock fnil o comodnee dat wante ronstin dows 
dah. Oh Lord, epah de ltte chil'su, don't tar de 
Little Chien away m dey frens, jon’ lot ‘ota off jwr 
Haah 1 ta 
Lori, hodh J A? Do old niggak's ready, Lond, de 
ule 

The flamlag and chaning steamer was right anni 
of the party, and not twenty taps away, Che miiu 
under of a mud-valye suddenly Durst fovth, amwir 
ing the prayer, and as Kuddel Uncle Dan'l spatehed 
„ child under each arm and scoured into the woods 
with tke reat of the pack at ble lows, and then, 
avbared of himavif, he halted in the doep darkness 
und shoulel, hut rather faule: "Heal Tda, Lord, 


hesh Pial! There wasa moment of throbbing Aue 
pene, and ten tò the surprise and comfort of Ihe 
party It wae plaln that the nugael preawned E gone 
by, for its dreadful nolan wero receding, Uncle 
Dan’) bowled æ cautious tecouvotsance in the Aires- 
don af the lug. Sure enough, the Lord wus just burn 
ing a palnt u short distance ap the river, and while 


they oke the Ught« winked off and the conghing 
diminished by degrees, and presently coused alti- 
gather, 

“Hwa! Well, dore’s somè folks say dey ain't no 
"ficleney in pra. Dis child would [ike to know 
wha'l we'd n ben now If It Wan t fo’ dat tu. Dat’ 
it, Gat's it,” 

— — 


“PROHIBITING” BIBLE-HEADING. 
FıLLMORE, N. T., March 7, 1874 
Mr. Annor;— 


In talking with an Orthodox clergyman, I found 
that he objected to the fourth “Demand of Liberal- 
ism” that it Is lutolerant, in that it would forbid the 
use of the Bible In echools as u reading book by those 
who believe In it. He thuught liberala ought to ge 
no farther than to prohibit those being compelled te 
use it who do not believe in it. 

I see by THe INDEX (present volume, page 66) 
that a masa meeting of the citizens of Vineland, 
N. J., bas adopted the following preamble: “ Where- 
as, We believe that the enforced ure of the Bible, or 
any other book, in the public scliools, as a religious 
exercise, is contrary to the principles of religious free- 
dom, therefore, Resolved,” etc. Please explain why 
liberals should ask any more than the citizens of 
Vineland asked. 

1 do not belleve you would be willing to enact sm 
intolerant statute. 

Yours in the cause of liberalism, G. W. T. 


[To prohibit Bible-reading in general would most 
certalnly be intolerant, But to prohibit it in schools 
which all tax-payers must support is not intolerance. 
No person has a right to force his private religion 
into a public institution; and Bible-reading (as a re 
ligious exercise) in our public schools ls a direct 
violation of equal rights. The Demands of Liberal- 
ism”? are as intolerant as equity and justice, and ao 


more 50,—Ep.]} 
— HOC 
BABBITS AND GHOSTS. 

At a debating society somewhere in Missouri, the 
question for the night was, Is there such a thing as 
0 imental religion ?”’ 

arloua arguments were brought forward on both 
sides, when ona of the debaters on the sffirmadion 
arose, with the alr of one about to convince the world, 
and very deliberately said Yhat he knew there was such 
a thing as experimental religion, because he had felt 
it here (laying his hand where his heart was supposed 
to be). Ot course thut was unanswerable, But after 
a time suficient for the audience to breathe freely 
again, one of the invincibles of the opposition arose, 
and said he had had no religioue experience, but be 
believed in ghosts. He had always been taught to be- 
lleve lu ghosts, and, when he was going through the 
woods of a dark night, and a rabbit jumped up, he 
knew it was a ghost, for he felt it here (laying his 
hand with a ludicrous seriousness on his heart). 

Sr. Joszru, Mo. > 


Jack, who is at boarding-school in the country: 
writes home: ‘Please send me a good trap to catch a 
woodchuck, and a piece of carpet for me to say my 
prayers on.” 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ls respect- 
fully solicited for Tux [Npzx. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the ad: 

ing pages of Taz Ivo in entire harmon 
with its general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public ‘an advertising 
mediom which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of thelr moat 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or "blind" advertisements, all quack advet- 
thements, aod all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columna. No cuta will 
be admitted, 

Tur (Npex must not be held reeponsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


18513 to H 14 Insertions, 1 25 per line. 
4 98 i 51 46 e “ « 
“ 52 s 5 “ “ 
On balf-column advertisements, a discoant 

of 10 per cent. will be made; on full-eolamn 

advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash in 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, aa above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, dor. 


C! RCULATE | Circulate !] Cireu- 
Inte THOSE PETITIONS. Don't feel satis- 
Sed when your petition ts a yard long, unless you 
hava an every one to siga it, Get good, infu- 
ontis! names, 


GET EVERYBODY, 


Don't neglert to show the petition to any one, 
bega hes a stockholder In some church, or 
other exempted property: un many such persons 
admit the Justice of the demand; and those who 
will vot abould be made to take the rexponslbility 
of refusing ia Men it. 

a delay! We want the petitions returned 
Per order of Exo, Comm. of the 
BOSTON LIERAL. Leni. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


das beon organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, aud 


TRE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and National 
Religion, 

It is the object of THE INDEX to giyo public 
Gtterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

Tt ia edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, tod by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with tho following Lat of 
Editorial Contributors :— 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. t. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mna, E. B. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mans. 
Ruy. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Pror, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every Uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the beat popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alisin. Every Christiau minister, and every think- 
ing charch-membor, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearent, most candid, and moet scholarly ex- 
poaltion of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Chriatinnity, and as tho beat 
means of becoming well informed of the argo- 
menta and the movementa which the Church will 
have to meet In the futuro. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading srticlo, vH alone iu worth the pries of 
on» poar's subscription. a) 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, tn 
s letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1872, says; "That the want of à 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion tn the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
such a journal should havo boen started and so 
powerfully supported by the heat minds of your 
eountry,—ts a good sin ot the tines. There ia no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
tough the nomber of so-called rolſlous or the- 
ological periodicals ta, as you know, very large.” 
And late? still: "I read the numbers ‘ot your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest." 


Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
Months on trial, 
Address THE INDEX, 


No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE INDEX—-APRIL 23, 1874. 


or 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including = 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, í 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F, W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
. F, E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mase. 
LN D EX TRACTS. 


No. I. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mn. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
clen,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
nally intended for publication, but mbse- 
quently anthorized to be used: “I have now 
read Tuurns FOR THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 vents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edl- 
tion. Price 8 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rer. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propageandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
contliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
12 coples §1.00. y 


No. 5—*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—“"The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, „ 


No. 1—**Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. §.—The Present Heaven, by O. B, 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Prices 5 
centa; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No.9 —The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copies & cents, 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for frea distribution to any one 


who will distribute il, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred copies, 


No ll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real {nfluence of 
modern scienca upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 centa; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No.13.—0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
Scents; 12 coples 50 centa. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion lè incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in Gods ta 
the necessary condition of the me 


of Religion among men. Price ; 
copies 81.00. Address Rees: 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Raston, Mass. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|]} 
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THE INDEX, 
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DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: * 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
tor wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish echemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities, s 


Tn addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ad- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pè- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorszy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render posaible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX fs Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable ln sdyance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. AN remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


4,|P UBLICATIONs, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of thre Original Moet- 
Ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religions Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott: 
Robert Dale Owen, John Wolas, Oliver Jobn» 
ton, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W, Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persona who bare 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess thin.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
ing, 1888. SOcents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
fon on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O, B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H, Jones, F, E. Abbot, Wm. Don- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, . A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on "Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


of Third Annual Meet- 
. 50 cents. Contains omsayt 
by O. B. Frothingham on tho “Ides of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasron on "The Nature 
of Religion," by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on Re- 
ligion as a Social: Force, especially iñ roli- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
tion, as affected adir — of 
Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
ori — Sympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Fermanent 
and Progressive Elementa of Judaism,” * 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanian, 
by Wm. H. Channing on The Religions of 
china,“ and Wm, J. Potier on. “Religion 
Old and New in India;“ alzo abstract of à 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Mett” 
ing, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 
centa each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the church Im 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion së 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth 
Ingham on “The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, 1 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 


and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual ang 
Ing, 1873. 35 cents, (Four or 2 
centa each.) Contains esmays by Sam 
Johnson on “Freedom In Religion, — dy 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert pan 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel 8 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 
cretia Mott. j 


Sympathy of Religions, byT, W. Hige 
ginson. Z5 cents. 


Religions of Chins, by W. H. Char 


ning. 2% cents. 


Beason and Revelation, dy Wiiliam J. 


Potter, 10 cents. 


by Jar. 


Taxation of Church Property, oi tem 


Parton, 10 centa, singly; packagë 
60 cents; of one hundred, #8. 


‘These pubijeations are for sale st the office 
of the Free Religions Association, No. 1 TF 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Bepo 
tor 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and e 
rapply of othere previous to that of 1572 M 
quite limited, 
dressed either “Free Religious 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


WM: J. POTTER, See F. K. 4. 
; | 
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Por udLAR BOOKS, 
SENT BY MAIL 


aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


onies PROMETET FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANT BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK tbat may be desired, will 
po forwarded as promptly aa pomible on receipt 
pt orders accompanied with the CASH. 

Orders ore respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALCOTT (te BRONSON). Tableta.. 
Recorda of & Lebe. ‘K new odition.. 


Wore; A Story 
ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays in OnE 12 


THOLD), On the Heights, 1.50 
e 
el weir. Lo 
—— Tales 1.00 
BACON'S Nn. te 100 


BAGEHOT on the Engtiah Constitution.. . 2 


LEXANDER). Mental Science: A 
et — Compendium pf Paychology and History of 


Moral Nisca FA Bompacaian o of Ethics. 


Fhiloso, 

—5— a. KTS 

rhe edi- 
tion. | vol epaia ý . 5.00 
BARTLEIT'S Dictionary ot — 2.00 
BARTLETT'S Famitlar Quotations .... 1.00 
L Rax. d. Al. Radical Erie 2.00 
c ee aa 


lust the £ the e 
use 0! ie. 
The Opinion sod Decision of thie 
Court qt Ubio in the above case , 


BROOKS CEATA T) Tranalations. The 


A World-Prieat . 
The Tall Student. 


BUCHN#A’S Force and Matter. . 
BUCKLE (HENBY THOMAS). History of 
De 8 aye te 


. New aden of the’ entire 
Ree with ee det index. 2 vob. 


BUCKLE'S Easays: with a Biographi: of t a 
Author. Fine portrait. 4 b 


CARLY LB Works.Ch edition, Compris- 
7 1 — — — 25. 7 


ony koole eg, role, Preler. 

ities tec tre an 
vol gl 

e fee yok; Past 


and Prosent, | í Ratas Hero Wor- 
tip, ro atier Tay Fass pbleis; {voi 1 vol. 
don, IES. Per yor. esses stess 
CERVANTES Don Quixote, 
“rite Ese reiva Diae D.D), 2 
ory G — 


CHANNING (WM, ELLERY), Tho s 
The Poot de alt. With Memorial Vere, 


CHENEY (Mas. E. 2 9 A — 
Games for the Fireside, .. 


CLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Education,.... 
OOBBE 
tod Ul. 0 oe POWER). Studies New 


NE.) Discourse on the 


DICKENS’ Child's History e of Bi England 
ELIOT'S (GEO 3 
LIOT'S (GEORGE) Novels. Household Ed! 


VOUS, ahh... . l LOO 
TDi ed 
Adam . 
The Mill on the Floss, 
Petix Holt. 
The Be Linra — yo 
o Same. 
Middlemarch, 2 vols . > 
Wit and Wisdom uf 
EMERSON’S (R, W,) Easa: First Sortes.. 
ys. Second Series 288 
terse 1.0 
pressntative Men 
English Traits... . 12 
Conduct of Life 2.00 
th Pi 2.06 


Wai 2 vole 
Boclety and Solitude 
EVANS (E, P., Fh D First Historical 
Begeben 2 
ô Freach of a ra AER 1 the 


The Lite and Works of Gotthoid Ephraim 
T) from the arana of ot 


Adolf Siahr, 2 WOMB. e ste ste 


ZARRAB S Critical t 
in reference to 2 Fyen Thought, 10, 


TECREBACH n The Essence of 
Christianity. rye Elora" " translation. 3.00 


FROTHINOUAM (0 (O. B.) Beligion of Be. 
Barot of the Unbe 

S Book of R Ballet 

Life of Pheodore 1 Parker 


GOETHE'S Faust. — into English 
Varno oy by Bayara Ta Taylor. 2 vols. Per vol 


GREG" 8S (W. of Life 
— Tad denden 
Greed ot of —— 


enna’ World: "Part First., 


HAMILTON'S Lectures. 
I. Motapb: Lectures 


Works. 
Nine vols. 


HAWTHORNE'S NATHANIEL 
New III — trated Lip Edition. , 
vo! 


Twice- 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Latter, and The Buthedale 


Romance. 
‘The House of tha Hoven Gables, aud The 


joo ka. 
snd elan n Note-Books, 
Onr Old Home, ak Septimius Felton. 


B(T. W.) Out-Dooa 

ba oral ere A —— ie Papers 
ioe Lite iu a Black Spank; 

Atlantio Essays.. 

dldport Days 

A (WILLIAM D) 
Suburban 8 an Seishin š 
Venetian Li 


Italan — 
A Chance ‘Acquaintance . 


HUMBOLDT ee DER VON). Lite ot. 
Transisi he German, 2 vols., with 
three — — me 100 


HUNT'S N 
Bite of. 


erate sonducsing the the — Mss 


Le 


LEWIN (Rev. RAPH D'C), 
dalsm? or,» Few HAEL, D 95 Whats 


TONG FELLOWS A (H. W.) Posms. Forumit; 
Prose Works. Pörtral 


LOWELL'S (J, R.) Poems, 2 vols 
Th Papers. First Series. 
Second terios 


y Hooks.. 
ror Baay N Windows 
LOWELL (Mas. A. C.) 
EUERE ste JOHN). 
Pre 
— = t Geo 
e ol logy 1 vile. 


Poslea for Children. 


and tive 1555 i aot šian., 
torie Th heb 25 


The Vicars 


8 (GEORGE) 
Daughter 5 


MANN BORAGE The Life of Horace 
Mann. 9 Riy fe ebe 
gad Aun’ n 
se Reports on u en Trom 185 


MARTINEAU JAMES.) Eua ys, Philosoph- 
2 A "Per vl 
Foe Nev Now ret 


5 Faith —— 2 
MAURICE Ae F. D.) The ‘Ground and 


Object of or Mankind,. — 
MERIVALE'S ( om ARLES) Conversiou 2 1 
—— ot 2 5 Northern NMütionz 


Zep Poaltivo Philoso; of Ai guste Gomis. 
Fouten Benet. DAY o t Augusta Co vised el) 


Aw pronade G 
* JOA UIK.) Bo fu rania: 
pe tha 95 Tad ee = 


m hove bene ot 


Paral (sr. GEO.) 
Species .. are 


MORLEY (Paor. pi ) ‘Youatre.. 
Rousseau, 4 vo 


MUELLER 


. of 

The eres. 

Chipe A a Agere Wo 
son the Science of 


IL ye on oi 
and Casioms Vo 1 e on Lit- 
erature, “tai. 


Three vola. Price Dee 8 
Lectures on the Scleuce of Religion 


NAURY(TETEOLEUJILY) Swingin’ — 
Ekkoos 
NEWMAN 
Hebrew 
Phases of 


Hiasi Ùi 
The Sou}, its Sorrows sud its Aspirations. . 
Cope Union: ure, an tha” Organ a Church 
ot — e —̃ af 


The na Weakness of Frotes 

— ro-Making in Region. 
PAREER (THEODORE) A — of 

Matters Wer to Rollgton 
8 adresses, and Uccastonal 


The Tria! of Theodore} Parker for 
damant, 1 a peer h in Faneuil Hall 


against Ki nat th the Defence. . 
‘The two cnc bas Caleb: — — r 
and MDCUCL 


LV. A Cheletmse Story. 
PARSONS (THEOPHILUS,) Re id 
and the Finite 


The Silent Partuer 
What to Wear? 


PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE: A Fen, Por- 
trait. Cabinet Edition.. arn 


50 N (CHRISTINA 0. DA ‘Shadow ot 


INGELOW’S (JEAN) Poems 
The 1 of the Unseen. 


15 od 
M the A Story. 

Poor Matt; or, ¢ Clouded ‘Taialiect. chase 
ROLD (DOUGLAS), Fireside Saints, Mr. 
nde nat Talk, ee Ls 

wg SAMUEL) Oriantal Re! 
JOHNBU} 4 to Ualvorsal 


— ae 


und Goctal Babjecte, 3.00 Aus. ‘The whole Works of Flavius 
CONWAY (MONOUBE D.) ‘The Earthward — the Jewish Hutorian.. . . . . . . . . 200 
3 peal . — — Treks 
Coma! Somstevabionot Forces: 
A lated with Analysis and Intro- 
tots Mayer. P 5, abi aaa an duetions, by B as Jowett a Master of 
(aaa ae platroducdon by Edward L- | fossor of Rent“ n 
e ee e ee eee . 
Gatton. to io ee Empleyment, an H. of the Riso and 
— eee, 2% | PECET (YT Fr the Spirit of Rationalism in 
at — = Yolume Re VOU... . “i ; eo pedseances iic 
K — tus 10 Charlemagno. 
The Life of Br N 2 22 1 
re of ks, bei LEGGE'S Confoctus’ Life and Teachings 
— — of "Woman 5 Lo | Confucius and Chinese eden 2 
į e prye : A 
"Time 23 EER An lars of Fuego irom 


hien 
. to the 


Puls 
Wee of a Creed, 


LEWES (d. H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 13 


8 (H.) Spectrum Aualyals, in ite 
Application to Terrestrial Substances, and 
the Physical Constitution of the l 


teal 
W Oy . ees 
SCOTT'S Wayoriey Novels. 25 vols... 
SMILES'S (SAMUEL,) Solf-Help...........- 
R (HERBERT.) Education, Tawel- 
en Mor ras and Physical. 5 


Plaice 5 DE.] Tractatus me, 


IS. eet ics coe and ihien 


BTRATER — r. The Old Faith and the 


Sauce (ALFRED) Poems . 


OKERAY'S(W.M.) Novels. Housshol 0 
regen Complete In 6 volumes. Per vol. 
Vanit UAn 
Adventures of ros of Philip. 
Pendennla. 


š : 


1 ʻi B 


- 209| Panales. A volume of Pooma, 
- 500 


2 — 1 on the 
kanyon Series ae 


RANCIS W.) A History of the 
h: . 40 


2 
8 


pie te zn 5 vols, With uew Portrait, 1 5 i= 
This edition includes all the matte: 
. 
e novel 
complete "Thackeray in the market. 


S8 8 


1. Barry Lyndon, êe. 
2. Parla, ana ieh paale chooks: ae! 
3. Sun es, Desde Duval, de, 
Humortate, 48. 

Books, 


THOREALWA (H. D.) Walden; or, Life ia 
eA iin Fioid a ali 
ro apas ind Forcat, Forirali.. 


00 

an 7 Yao 

1.00 1 West on the Concord and —— 
as BRAG GET ai fonds 2nrssepeddnersonasesoncdarsen 


TYLOR (EDWARD 
ue i B.) The Early History 
Primitiva Guitare. 1 Vols.. 


VOYSEY (Rxv. 1 LES. The Bling amd 
the Stone. Vol {rand Vo oac 
Noe Vayeey np Wi oe 
ê Voyses; 
Fe Bine at * Vork. 


7 ———— My Summer ta 
> a Garen 
Saantert 
Back-Lg de 
Weis n American Re 
‘Theodore Varker, t vd 


warn Erou PF.) Literature and Lif 


ye ani 
‘haractóriatie ‘Mei 
The Literature of the Age of Elisa! 
Bacceas and its Conditions . . 
＋ Washington and the Revolution 


` LS wary Mra. A, D, T.) A Summer ta 
Leatia walta'n Life 
Wa Giria: A Home Story 


Koal Folks ..,... 
The Other Girls 


70 


1.78 


1 fa VEKUE EE EEE auth de b ESENS 


wees 22 a painiin 2 vola 
Child Life.. 22 ä —jIͤ—ͤ*—*—2“è 
1 ` 


ADDRESA: 


INDEX 


1 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
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sa HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS 


-N= 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA TES, 


The growing demand in this country for 
booka on popular science encourages the ed- 
itor and publishers Lo isane this series of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the mast 
popular scientific writere, 


25 cts. per Part; $2.50 for twelve consecutive 
Parti. 


No. 1. STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPECTING TRE 
AUMOHA AND BRCENT BOLAN REZEARCHES. 


bee i By Richard A, Proctor, F. u. A. g. 


Lo 
No, 2. Tum CRANIAL AFFINITIES OF Maz 
T 209| ANDTHE Ark. By Prot. Rudolph Virchew, 
of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology- 
25| Fully Ulustrated. 

No.3. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLALNED, and 
ita User to Science Illustrated. With a col 
orod plate and several wood-cuts. 

£ No. 4. SPEecrHUM ANALYTES DiscoveRiEs, 


showing ita Application in Micruscopl«: Be 

search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 

Constitution and Movements of the Hear 

enly Bodies. From the works of Schellen, 

Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, amd otb- 

ers, 

1.2 | No. 6, NESULÆ, METEORIO ia a= 
COMETS. 

No.6 Uxconsciovs ACTION oF THE Bray 
AnD Eripeto DLUA1¹N8. By Dr. Carpes- 
ter, authol of Tha Microscope and ite Lew 

lations, Human Physiology, ate- 

No. T. THE GKOLOGY oy THE Srame Ky 
Prof, A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 

No:8. ON Yeast, By Prof. Huxley, F. - 

No.9. Tux CIBCULATION Oy THE WATERS OW 
vue Faox or THE Eats. By Prof. H W. 
Dore. 

No. 10. Tax Stone AGS, PAET anp PERSENT. 

20| By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primédios 
Culture. 

No. 11. THE RELATION BETWEEN Mirris, 
asp Foros, By Prof, John H. Tice, of . 

12 Louis. 


For sale by 


“ate 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Bal. 
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A FEW COPIES ONLY 


cellen . 505 h (Cabinet Bize) of 
er. MONCU RE D. mar of Loudon, > 


can ba had at the office of THE INDEX. Pri 


50 cents. 


ea 
A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 Incluatve, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTS, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


____ “No. p Tremont Flace, Boston, Saws _ 
BNP VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 181i, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
basor’s expense) on receipt of €2.50, $2.- 
and $3.00 respectively. volumes 
are oxceedingly valunble singly, irrespective 
of oach other; for the importaut essays an 
articles they contain are of permanent 
dataren, and will — 0 n — 
twen ears hence as y. a 
Wande present could be made to & friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


li B. 
ne volume: THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THEODORE PARKER: 


Blography. Octavius Brooks Froth- 
r Wun Nellotype Portrait. I vol. 


Svo. . 00. 

An exceedingly ſuterestiog memorial of a 
very remarka! 18 man—one of the striking 
figures in American history. Mr. FTrothin 
ham bas given a large number of Parker's 
letters ane dourniis not previously published ; 
he bas tten In the light reflected upon 
Parker's words and efforta by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wia- 
dom, and herolsm of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he has written so canilldly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that his book ia of 
surpassing Interest. 

The New YORK TRIBUNE closes a four and 
a half column review of this b.ok by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable #peciisen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
cap be stadied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe." 

Sent, postage prepald, on receipt of price 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
CHA 


PT ER 8 
you 
The Bible of the Ages. 
FOUSTEEXS CUAPTEES. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con- 
fuciue, Egyptian Divine ander, Zorose- 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Plato, hagoras, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, an Al oran, Luther, 
Beandinayian Eddas, Renan, Taliesin, Mil- 
ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, lage Fletcher, F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, Max Müller, Ellas 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Higginson, T, Starr King, Bush- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma Hardinge, Emer- 
son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Frothingham, 
and others, 

Gospel d F irati fro 
eee ee Popia "7 
“Slowly the Bible of the race la writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.“ 
Edtted and Compiled by 
GILES B. 8TEBBINS,. 
Four hundred pages; bound in cloth; price 
$1.00. No Extra Charge for Postage. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. | Tremont Place, Boston, 


MUSIC BOOK S 


Olliver Ditson & Co., durin 


eee AAA 
oc. mot 
Books ; among them :— 


THREE 
CHOICE VOLUMES OF BOUND MUSIC. 
Price of each Book: Boards, 92.00; Cloth, $3; 
Maay Treasure. Vocal and Instru- 


mental. 
Wreath of Gems, Vocal, 

Showerof Pearls, The Beat Vocal Dueta. 
Capital collections. Two hundred large pages, 
È peces, a great deal of muale for a 
ttle money. 


Rryze or Lirz. Best Sabbath-school Song 
Book. 


ate hat- 


American Tune Book. 


Price 51.80, or $13.00 per doz. Has one thou- 
sand Tunes and Anthems, uot new, but be- 
Church Music Books published during ‘the 

uri usio m urin 
last half cento y. x _ 


Father Kemp’* Vid Folks’ Tunes, Enlarged. 
per doz. a 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS. 


„Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Ban- 


For Piano, 
Jo. Corut, Fife, Accordeon, Ciarionel, Fiuée and 


These conyenient booka cost but 75 cents 
pach, = ae naaie; siniple, methods, with 
easing alre for practice. 

‘Sent post-paid, od’ receipe of re 4 price. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., 


CHARLES H. DITSON & co., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


d | sgainat the Singer, Wheeler 
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FREE DISCUSSION 


„ an 

tute the subjects 
aad Index Tracts ars for 
Hospitaller Hall. 


— — — 
THE ‘BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will — prom tly 8 to aay 
1 8 2 dete file for 
form. 

* 


20 SAVED! FLORENCE? 
VED! Th e au 

tbe FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 

K Wilaon, and 

ies, involving over 


desided by the Supreme 
i favor of the 


rover & Baker 


$260,000, Is final! 
Court of the United States 
FLoeence, which alone has Broken the 
Mono iy of High Prices, THE NEW 
FLORENC is the ONLY machine that sews 
‘backward and forward, or to right and left. 
‘Simplest, Cheapest, Best! Bold for cash only. 
Special terms Clubs and Dealers. 
FLORENCE, Masa., April, 1874, 


— —— 
T° BOOK-BUYERS. 
Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
posite side of this 

page: Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT LY 

18 LIS „ 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase Engilsh, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price Ko., 


of any American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and their inqui- 


len red by ad 
ries answe: y g INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


GPECTRUM ANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED. 


An explanation of thla wonderful discov- 
ery, and its uses to science, Including the re 
ceived Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and 
Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stars, 
Nebulm, Comets, and Meteorico Showers. 
Abridged from the works of Schellen, Ros- 
coe, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and othera, 
by the editor of Hal Hour Recreations in 
Popular Setence. 
12m0., cloth, with two colored plates and 

twenty Ulustrations. 6170. 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEBLY JOURNAL, 
For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and e- 
cial subjecta, with a 
view to reform. 


Published i» the German language èv- 
ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich, 


Principal office at Adrian, Mich., to which 
All letters and communications mast be 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, Eprror, 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages lu the United States 
and Territories, and presents an excellent 
mod lum for sdvertising, 


Terma of Subscription—$2 per annum, Ad- 
vertisementa inserted at liboral rates. Sub- 
scription and advertisements must be paid In 
advance. 


PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 


Lectures on Astronomy. 


I. Earth's Past and Future, 
I. Life lu Other Worlds. 

III. Other Suns than Ours. * 

IV. The Infinities around Us. 


AND BROWN-SEQUARD'S 


Lectures on the Nerves. 


I, The Nervous Force. 
II. Nervous Influence, 
III. Indirect Nerve Force, 
IV. Nerve Deran; ent. 
V. Sumner's Sufferings. 
VI. What Nerves May Do. 


PUBLISHED LW FULL IN 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 15, 


NOW READY. 


This Extra slso contains Ba: ‘Taylor's 
Tamous letter on “Schliemann Discoveries on 
the Site of Ancient Troy.” Anda lecture by 
Prof. C. F. Chandler on “The Germ Theory of 
Disease.” Price (sheet edition), 10 cents per 
copy. Pamphlet edition, 20 cents. Fifteen 
TRIBUNE Extran (sheet form) post-paid to any 
addressa in the United States for One Dollar, 
ee paler aes 8 013 2 setae of the con- 

of, HE 
tree to n K 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE,| $2 
free, 


our organization some time since decided to di- 
rect its efforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from ita share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a means bo this end, we have published for 
genera) circulation several thousand coples of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. 27. 
‘The edition wae made aa large as our funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
It is already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enougb to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVEEY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funde; for, although wo 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It la impossible for the Boston 
League, with its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire exponse aloce. 

Wil not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations? 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracta to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To auch we reply that the 
coat to us ts about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, to all who wild 
circulate them. But al] additional donstions will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating therm gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished na 
as probable friends of the movement. coples of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that sach friends will try to secure as many alg 
natures to the patition as pe in their locality 
‘We respectfully aak those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themaclyas to place the peti- 
tons in the hands of those who will. 
Let us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united voices be heard! And let it be 
dons NOW! 
We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
noed of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coliperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism,” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such sasistance as lles in 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. L TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


per day guaranteed usin, 

e 
ONP. ; 

N: AREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 


Dro 
y Cotton- B. Ten 
ed pamphlet free. ‘Addr Mhustrat- 


J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Obio, 
—___5- SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Ohio, 
TO NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doin 
e 
or for composition, er a 
for one or more w 5 

Best of ref 


BANHERSs, 
LEROY, MINN, 


aranteed, 
abatract of ti and recordin, 
by borrower. We collect an any 
part of the United States free of charge, 


Allen, Stevens & Co., 
City; Morria Altman. 


Niet AD i Ea a Se 
EAL ESTATE § 
R psying 8 to 10 per SECURINE 8, 


Investments in Real Estate tm Chica 
and vicinity, * 


if judicionsly made, are the best and 
modes of ‘employing capital. Tae aa re 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 148 Rawpours Sraset’ 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample socuri: 
in all its Real Estate Loans. * y 
Firstclass securities always on hand. In- 
terest and principal collected iapa m ral -n 
Real Estate Investments made on 
or on shares; taxes pald, &c. 
Orders of caai tin and real estate owm- 
ors respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It fe full length. It is full ates. It ts 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to band or machine use, 


Many kinds of spool silk are = pérfect 
fraud, belng not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unnt 
for use, The ladies will always find the Bu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool la warranted, and the manufactarer's 
namo ind: libly branded on every spool. Call 
tor It. 


ONLY TEN SETS! 


All the bound copies of the FIRST VOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were oo 
sale at the Office of the Assoolation in Toledo 
were sold vory soon after they were adver- 
tied. FIVE DOLLARS have alinca been 
pald for a single copy obtained by special 
advertisement. The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Coples of thie 
first volume, and now offer 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


of THE INDEX, including the Arst, second, 
third, and fourth volumes (1870, 187l, 187% 
1875), at the low price of 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


Persons wishing to possess a complete fle 
of THE INDEX, whethor for its intrinsic or 
historical valne, will do well to send thelr or- 
ders without delay. The First Volume will 


NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


The four volumes will be sent In one pack · 
age, by express, at the cost of the purchasers 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 
~ ORGANIZE! ~ 


demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
. dhai uo tonger be exempt from just taxation, 
emand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
4 r Legislatures, h he navy and militia, and in 
asylums, aud all other institutions supported 
ablic money, shall be discontinued. 
mand that all 
— A ckarltable institations o 
ehai coame, 
4 We demand that al) religious services now sustained 
tbe government ahal) be abolished; and — that 
* ‘of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
as à text-book or avowedly aa a book of religious wor- 
p, ahall be prohibited. * 
emand that the appointment, e President of 
1 8847 States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 
& We demand that the dicial oath in the courte and 
1p all other 7 the government shall be abol- 
„aná that simple affirmation ander the palns and pèn- 
aties of perjury shall be established In Ita stead, 
demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
— . observance of Sunday as they Sabbath be ro- 


K 


ublio riations for educs- 
oF ts sectarian character 


f 
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b, We demand that all laws looking: $4 tha enforcement of 

tian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
ahall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

1 Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but alao in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
Aal ron; that our entire political system shall be fonnd- 
ed und administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall 82 nec to this end shall be 
sonsistantly, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
1 institutions la imperiled, the advance of ofvili- 
on impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in. 
by the least Interference of the State in matters of 
; ap 
* 


üplle 
*hools, and the peace and p) of 8 entire lan 3 
Tumnxronx, We, the ande: ed, hereby associato our- 
wlvee together under the fo! 


ABTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Akt. I. The name of this Association shall be Taz LIB- 
SEAL LEAGUE OF „ 

Axr, 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
care practical compliance with the "Demands of Liberal- 
fm" hroughout the country, and especially in —; 

Also, as coon ws fiyo hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
hare been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
wa National Convention of es, to be hereaf- 
ter called, u order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 

In securing the needed reforms, 

Arr. -Tha means employed in working for these objects 

shall bo regular local meetings, free aissosaions, 232 
conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
3 Other means as are peaceable, orderly, 


Arr. 4—Such measures shall bo adopted for raising funds 
tthe League as shali be proscribed in the By-Laws by a 


two-thirds vote of the 
Ast, 5,—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing his or ber mame to those Articles of Agres- 


Axzr.6¢,—The Officers of the Laagus shall be a President, 
a Vice President, 4 Secretary, a 
tive Committee of three members i and thelr duties sball be 


2 shail be gr gels alegatzea to the Nat Dal 
‘Convention of Liberal Leagues w ee her 


ee provided aoe aeneo of the 
aball been sen! 
Weeks 8902 way member at least two 


80 far ne L am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tar lypex. 1 belleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
th-will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
M the only platform consistent with religious liberty. 4 

League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ve abereren halt a dozan earnest and resolute Liberals 
Mi got together. Being convinced that the movement 
aoe compliance with these just “Demands” most 
5 aaa a EN, spread, 1 hope to make THE INDEX 
oan of furthering it; and I ssk the asaistance and 
leva 8 of every man and ever woman who be- 
— u. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhoro, and re- 

Promptly the names of thoir Presidenta and Secre 
2 oe and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
"t grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 


Cait thelr organized olos be heard Uke the sound gf 


Boror, Bept.1, 1878, FRANCIS & ABBOT, Editor. 


che candidacy for the offica of Lord Rector of the Uni- 
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For List of Liberal Leaguen, soe nent page, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTES FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION, 
j ARTIOLE 1. 
BEOTION 1—00: shali make no law res 
tablisbment of religion, or favorin; Boy. partivalar br of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the f om of speech or of the right of 


ress, or 
the people péaceably to assemble i to petition the Goy- 
ernment for a redress of griovances, 

Sxcriow 2,—No State shal) make law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any artioular Form 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exero thereof; or 
ng the freedom of 6 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 


ulred as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a npaliication to A office or public trust, in any State 
and no person sball ever in any State be depriv of an 
of bis or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqualifi 
for the performance of any public or privata duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in Crete: ects of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the — U religion, 

SEOTION 3.—Congress shall have power to enforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
DT A. W. 6, 


Mn. Sumner’s last book, Prophetic Voices Concern- 
ing America, Is being published by Lee & Shepard. 


M. Guzor, of France, is in his elghty-eighth year, 
He bas recently finished hia History of France, and is 
just commencing his Universal History. 


Tun Investigator baa reached its forty-fourth volume, 
and Mr. Seaver, its editor, the thirty-seventh year of his 
editorial life. Both have our heartiest congratulations 
and good wishes. 


BAYARD TAYLOR speaks of Egypt (where he now ls) as 
“a country, which, once seen, forever after attracta,’’ 
We understand that Mr, Emerson did not find himself of 
the same opinion when he was there last; but was glad to 
get away from tho land of the Sphinx, i 

WE ARE INFORMED, on the best authority, that Mr. 
Emerson, as one of the Overseers of Harvard College, did 
vote for Compulsory Prayers at that Inatitution, The 
truth must be told, Whether we like It or not, Yet we 
can but think that this vote was inconsistent with the 
whole drift of his former life and teachings. 


THERE ARE to be some private theatricals, for the ben- 
efitof tho Free Religious Association, at the Hall of the 
Christian Union, No. 800 Washington Street, to-morrow 
(Fridsy) evening, at a quarter before elght o'clock. 
Tickets can be had at Ditson's, 255 Washington Street. 
We hopa the entertainment will receive excellent patron- 
age from the friends of the Free Religious Association. 


Ar A SPECIAL meeting of the Second Radical Club, at 
the house of Rey, Dr. Bartol, Monday evening, April 20, 
when Dr. Bartol read a wonderfully Interesting and 
benutlful essay on Shakepeare, Mra. Dall stated that 
there is in this city, at the present time, n portrait of 
Shakspeare, which was painted during lis liſe. Thepict- 
ure, we bellave, la the property of the New England His- 
torlo-Genealogical Society. R 


A very handsome picture of Charles Samner has been 
published by J. H. Bufford’s Sons, 400 Washington 
Street, It is u copy of a recent photograph by Black, and 
lo a satisfactory likeness of the great senator as be ap- 
peared in the late period of his life. R. Thayer, 18 1-2 
Boylaton Street, le the general agent for ita sale; but any 
reader of Tue Inpex can, If be chooses, procure it by 
nending to this office, and it will be forwarded to him by 
mall. The price of the picture is seventy-five centa. 


Raru WA Emenson has written a letter accepting 


veralty of Glasgow, Scotland. Itis addressed to the Com- 
mittee formed to promote his election to that office. He 
saya: “If you persist, you are at liberty to propose my 
name; and, if elected, 1 shall"certainly endeavor to meet 
your wishes and those of the University, as to the time 
and the duties which the office shall requlrs.“ We sup 
pose that the principal duty of my Lord Rector ls to dè 


WnoLx No. 227, 


liver an inaugural address setting forth hia views on 
Education. 

Puslie orunmox in favor of cremation instead of in 
hamation of the dead appears to bo making some progress 
both in this country and Europe. Early in this month, s 
meeting was held in New York for tha purpose of organ- 
izing u Cremation Society. Several prominent gentlemen 
were present, and letters were read from O. B. Frothing- 
ham, C. A. Dana, and others. Bome very good argu- 
menta were brought forward on this occasion to prove 
that burotng the bodies of the dead is a better practice 
every way than that of ordinary burial. As the result of 
the meeting, a bill has been introduced in the New York 
legivlature to incorporate the Cremation Society then 
provided for, 

A WRITER in the Brooklyn Argus says: The actor 
and the actress are among the hardest-worked people on 
this two-penny little footetool which men call the sarth— 
and yery often they are the poorest pald in proportion to 
the work they do. Yet they are, as a rule, very folly 
folk.” Wo belleve there la a moat unjust prejadice on 
the part of society in regard to theatrical people general- 
ly. So far as our acquaintance with them goes, they 
have us many virtues and as few vices as the common 
tun of men and women, Their vocation is as legitimate 
aa any other; for it ls just as necessary to amuse and en- 
tertaln people as to feed, clothe, and instruct them. And 
it le even possible sometimes to get as good a lesson from 
the stage as from the pulpit. 

A xew monthly paper, called Equity, haa made ita ap- 
pearance in Boston, for the firat time, this month. It de- 
clares itself to be ‘a journal of Chriatian Labor Reform," 
its aim being “to point out the way to real Equity,” Ita 
oditor—Rev. Jesse H. Jones, à man of ability and devoted- 
ness— writes a frank, manly, vigorous opening article for 
his paper, In which he thoronghly commits himself to all 
the interests involved in tha Labor Reform movement, 
but distinctly states that be shall work under the Chris- 
tian banner and by distinctively Christian methods. 
„Wo build," he says, on man and God, by faith in the 
power of Jesus Christ.“ We certainly do not withhold 
from him our sincerest wish that he may succeed in do- 
log all possible good in the peculiar way that he has chos- 
en, His little elght-paged paper makes s most neat and 
presentable appearance, and we have no doubt will be well 
worth the dollar a year which he asksfor it. The New 
England News Company have It for palo. 


Tas Seconp Rapican Crua bad one of ita most iu- 
teresting meetings last Monday evening, Having, om 
previous occasions, heard the story of an ex-convict, fm- 
deed, of two ex-conyicta, of their experience of State- 
prison life, and their statements as to the discipline at 
present enforced in the Charlestown prison,—all which 
had awakened the deep eympathies and the keen interest 
of many of its membera,—the Club, with that fairness 
which, we hope, la characteristic of all radicals, deter- 
minod to hear both sides of the case before judging; and 
therefore they invited General Chamberlain, the present 
Warden of the State Prison, to visit them, and give his 
version of the whole matter, An unusually large meet- 
ing welcomed the General, and gave him the most care- 
ful and respectful hearing. The impression which bo 
made upon the members of the Club, we think, was gen- 
erally a quite favorable one. While he bimeelf does not 
claim to be infallible in his official capacity, and while It 
is evident to us that he has made some mistakes in bis 
administrative theory and practice, at the same time we 
cannot reslst the conviction that the present Warden is 8 
man who means faithfully to do his duty in whatever 
position he occupies, and that his motives are excellent 
and honorable, The system of prison discipline which 
he is expected to enforce ts more to be blamed than is he; 
aud to reform or change ¿hat should be rather our pur- 
pose than to find fault with the Warden. It ought bere 
to be said that the two ex-convicts, to whose etatements 
General Chamberlain was in part replying, were present 
at the meeting, and in their replies bore themselves with 
great modesty and diguity; and we think that the result 
of the meeting ls an undiminished confidence, on the part 
of agreat majority of the members of the Club, In the 
substantial veracity aad integrity of these two gentlemen, 
inaamuch as the statement of the Warden was in most 
particulars corroborative of their previous statements. 
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List OF LISERAL LEAGUES. 


St. Lovis, Mo.—M, A. McCord, President; P. A, Lofgreen, 
F Fresldont; J. F. Titcomp, 
. Gute.! H, Crowell, President; A, Giddings, 
Bh dose Oiii. J. Spencer, President; J. L, Hatch, 
8 8 7 Reedy, Proaident; E. S. Becklpy, Boore- 
VINELAND, N. J. — John Gago, President; Sue M. Clute, 
L Nan.— J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
OLATHE, Kax.—S. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Oran, 
Dfracrr. Nic. W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Gerretson, 
As, Mice.— A. G. Eastman, President; V. R. 
One . F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Secretary. 
‘a, Me.—F. G, Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 
Benin, Wis.—Presldent, J. D. Walters; Secretary, E. 


ug man. 
Waauiarox, D. O. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Ctawford, Secretary. 
AUBURN, On10.—Jobo Fish, President; G. W. Burnos, Tross- 
‘urer. 


MINNEATOLIS Miss.—President, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 

nton Grethen, 

New Tonk, N.Y.—J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 

Sr. Joare, Mo.—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
re 


Elo Crate, Wis—Predident, S. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy. 


[Por Tas Ixoxx.] 
What is Free Religion ? 


AN ADDBESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS BOOI- 
ETY OF PROVIDENCE, B. I., AT THEIR FIRST 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 22, 1874. 


BY A. W. STEVENS. 


Ey rson, institution, Idea, or thought which 
— 4 the world, and attains any degree of 
prominence among intelligent people, is confronted 
with a challenge of inquiry as to what it is, and what 
it means, Who goes there?” says the sentinel on 
duty, to every individual coming Into relation with 
the military position: ‘‘advance and give the counter- 
sign!“ —let us know whether you be friend or foe; 
whether you mean us well or ill! So it is acne 
privilege and duty to Inquire of everything which 
comes into relation with it, “What la your nature, 
and what is your purpose? Do you propose welfare, 
or do you propose detriment ?"" oever or whatever 
cannot meet this challenge, and, after due examina- 
tlon and trial, give satisfactory account of itself, is 
rightfully subject to arrest and rejection. 

jomewhat recently, a little company of thoughtful, 
earnest men and women have brought forward to the 
notice of the world what they call “Free Religion,” 
which they nage to offer in the place of what has 
gone before, and to endeavor to establish in the minds 
and hearts of the people, It is therefore exceedingly 
gropar that the world should Inquire, “What la Free 
ligion? What does it stand for; what does It aig- 
nify?’ And none are 80 anxious that this Inquiry 
should be made—made — und thoroughly 
as this same little company who already believe in 
Free Religion. As one of this company, 2 Sor 
nobody but myself, I propose to give my definition or 
explanation of Free Religion, simply propose to 
tell why I believe In it. 

Words are often very Inadequate vehiclea of 
thought, and yet when words are used by careful and 
discriminating persons they mean a great deal; in 
fact, they sometimes mean exactly what they say. I 
think that those who have lately, in this country, ln- 
augurated a somewhat new departure in thought and 
discussion upon religion, were most happy in the 
name which they chose to give distinction to their 
movement. This new Tainig hch the: ped to 
offer to the world, they called ‘‘Free Rallgion.” 1 
hall the felicitous title! Ita ls the two dest 
ideas which the human mind has ever conceived and 
entertained; the two Ideas which have been the in- 
aspiration of man's head and heart through all time. 
FREEDOM and Revicion! History has been written 
to describe the progress of these two great Ideas. But 
for them, the pen of the historian would have lacked 
its eee point, and his page have failed to instruct 
and thrill. But for them, man would still be the bar- 
barous being which he was when he firat appeared on 
this planet, and no halo of civilization would now 
crown his uplifted head, Hia whole long, stumbling, 
struggling career has been an endeavor to get a better 
statement and a better experience of freedom and re- 
liglon; and in proportion as he haa realized his 
dreams of these he has advanced from the lowest an- 
imalism into the stature and semblance of humanity. 
In hia effort to apply these to hls own state, the pos- 
sibility of society first dawned upon him; and no true 
society can exist until these are relieved of eve 
trammel and alloy, and Armly established in the In- 
tellect and consclence, and thoroughly incorporated 
into the character, of every individual, 

Those who originated the Free Religious move- 
ment, therefore, but opened a new chapter, or tarned 
4 new leaf, in the history of the race. They did not 
. 956 OG Trdin the Past, w . 1 her 

n the line of its progress—looking forw: not 
backward. The very tome which they, chose—Free 
Religion—linked them with all that had gone before, 
with all tbe effort and the » e which humanity 
. to gain a fuller freedom and s purer 

I have to say, then, that all that Free Religion 
means, and exactly what it means, ia FREE RELIGION. 
The very marrow of its significance Js found in Ite 
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very name. In the fulness and the exigency of time 
It bas come to lay its emphasis on, first, freedom; 
second, religion, And the emphasis which it brings 
ls grester aud grander than any which has been! 
on elther of these two words before, To show that 
this is ao, and that Free Rellglon has a mission in the 
order of the natural evolution of Ideas, we must look 


at the paat, 
L FREEDOM. 


reedom never yet has had full birth in Christian- 
ine Ido not belare it ever can have. Christianity 
is not its natural mother. By her very constitution 
and temperament, she was evidently never designed 
to bear such a deep-chested, broad-shouldered, Migh- 
browed, and clear-eyed offspring. She has been in 
pains of labor with him for eighteen centuries; but 
she has never fairly delivered him, And sho cannot 
do so without dying; her throes of labor must end in 
throes of death. Her breasts never can feed the child 
Freedom with the milk which he needs to grow his 
lusty life. Her home is too small to give scope to his 
expanding powers. She has tried It, and she has 
failed. She has brought up many fine and beautiful 
offapring, but not one of them has turned out to be 
Freedom himself; only a race have they been which 
preceded his birth, while he waited for the hour 
which should give him real existence. 
Jesus of Nazareth was a noble soul. He was a 
splendid religious genius. He towers high and eml- 
nent among all the glorions men of the past. The 
world has not done with him yet. It never can have 
done with him; for all the words of truth he spoke 
are immortal, and they will live in the memories and 
low in the hearts of men forever. And Jesus was 
tter than is the Church which goes by his name; 
he was broader, deeper, grander, aweeter, more char- 
{table and more liberal every way. He ought not to 
be held responsible for all the narrowness and bigotry 
and intolerance which the great body of hia disciples 
have always shown; for could he have reappeared in 
any of the centuries after his Church had got well 
established, even no wiser and no better than when 
he died, we belleve he would haye severely rebuked 
it for much of ita spirit and many of Its deeds, 


But Jesus own heart was better than his head. 
His intuitions were nobler than his judgments; his 
moral sense was wiser than his intellect; his sympa- 
thles were broader than his bellef. He had love 
enough in his soul to have made him a universalist; 
but he had narrowness enough in his understanding 
to make him s specialist. He waa a sectarian, 
though his sectarianism was not of the heart, but 
rather of the head; it was not so much a personal as 
it was a national characteristic in him. As a lover of 
humanity, an inspirer of holiness, and a benefactor in 
his day and generation, Jesus is almost unspproach- 
able; but as a teacher, he often comes far short of be- 
ing wise. In thls latter capacity, it cannot be denied 
that he did at least plant the seeds of the arrogance, 
dogmatism, and intolerance which have been ever 
conspicuous In the Christian Church. That principle 
of authority which the Church has always insisted 
upon, and which has alwaye been the bitter foe of 
freedom, we may fairly lay at the door of Jesus; Its 
perma can be clearly discovered in some of his teach- 
ngs. Obrist is the authoritative, apecially divine 
teacher,” says the Church; and Christ himself seems 
3 to make any more modest claim. Aa he 
grew older in life, and especially older in his public 
career, his self-consciousness seemed to grow upon 
him; he more and more swelled with the conviction 
of a particular, providential destiny. We find him 
inviting too much attention to himself, setting him- 
self forth too much as a necessary mediator and sav- 
ior, laying too great stress on faith and belief in him, 
and discipleship of him, ‘Come unto me,” he says— 
“follow me’—‘helleye In me’’—'tablde in mé“ 
“ask in my name“ — without me ye can do noth- 
ing’—‘‘I am the vine, ye are the branches“ — che that 
believeth in me shall never die“ —( the Father loveth 
you because ye have loved me'’—"'I go to prepare a 
place for you.“ All this is sublime, but irrational and 
unjustifiable, egotism—an egotism entirely inharmo- 
nlous with the law of mental and spiritual liberty; 
with the truth, not as it is In Jesus, but as it js in 
each aspiring, independent individual. And then 
9 — 4 Jesus charges hia disciplea to aD 
‘preach the gospel to all the world,” yet he tells them 
to preach and to baptize in Ais name; and winds up 
by saying, „He that believeth and ie baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned,“ 
which saying contains the very essence of dogmatiam, 
Rarrowness, and bigotry, and furnishes the ampleat 
excuse for all the cruel, persecuting zeal which his 
disciples in all ages have manifested for him, 

In my opinion, It is incontrovertible that the didac- 
tic cine as A of Christ ls not favorable to personal 
freedom of thought and action. /Hie Christianity 
means authority, not of the Individual mind and con- 
sclence, but of the Christ and his Church. Jesus was 
a noble protestant agalnst the julceless formalism of 
Judaism; but in turn he became—unintentionally, 
. 1. but really—a dogmatist in the Interest of 

hristianity. The New Testament does not conspie- 
uously cultivate manly self-reliance, vigorous inde- 
pendence, virile exercises in mental and spiritual free- 
dom; but rather a constant looking to and depend- 
ence upon Jesus, as the indispensable and all-suffi- 
cient mediator, teacher, and savior. 

Inasmuch as Christianity in ito origin was not fa- 
vorable to freedom in religion,—inasmuch sa its re- 
vered founder announced himself as the great Master 
whose words alone are saying truth and life,—it is to 
be expected that the Christian Church, if faithful to 
the “author and Gnisher” of its faith, should have 
followed out the logical line of his instructions, and 
laid claim to an authority in his name, which was a 
dental of the right of private j and an ex- 
tinguisher of the growth of free thought, Thie 4s 


exactly what it did. The Christian Church, as ana 
as it got established, proved Itself to be thes 
ing and uncompromising foe of mental freedom, 
Christianity annexed the State to the Church, and 
used the tremendous power of both to subject the in- 
dividual, and absolutely to control hie faith and his 
conduct. There really was no freedom in the 
Church for centuries; the rule of authority excluded 
ronal independence, Every free tongue was 
und, every free voice was hushed; the eeeſeslasll- 
cal mandate was supreme, The “dark ages“ indeed 
revalled, because the aun of freedom was eclipaed 
Py the opaque body of Christ's Church. Civilization 
halted, and seemed about to turn and leave the Chris- 
tian world; for liberty is the soul of civilization, and 
when liberty is su prenna progress is prevented, 

This was Catholic Christianity, Do you say that 
Protestant Christianity was different? I contend 
that it was not rssentially different, The Christian 
claim of authority was not surrendered by Protestant- 
ism. Thatclaim was pushed just as vigorously after 
Luther's famous protest as it was before; and Luther 
himself pushed it as energetically as did ever the 
Pope. Luther and the Pope agreed as to the author- 
{ty itself, and the ultimate source of It. Christ was 
the absolute Master of both; be was the “yery God 
manifest in the flesh,” to whom each equally bowed. 
Their only quarrel was as to who or what should Tep- 
resent that authority. The Pope said be represented 
it. Luther said the Bible represented it. This was 
the pith of their contention, They quarrelled, not 
about a principle, but about an office, 

Now it is this assumption of an authority external 
to the individual, which makes Christianity the foe 
of freedom, No matter what that authority is, nor 
what is chosen to represent it; If the private Jaig- 
ment must yleld to it, if the reason and the conscience 
of the individual must be subject to it, then mental 
liberty is denied, and free 3 ie put to death, 
Martin Luther never dreamed of denying thla author- 
ity—the authority of Christ as represented by the 
Bible. These are bie words: “Unless 1 be convinced 
by Scripture and reason, I neither can nor dare re- 
tract anything; for my conscience ia a captive to 
God's Woni, and it is neither safe nor right to go 
against conscience, There I take my stand. I can 
do no otherwise. Sohelpme God, Amen." Braye 
words they were for him, under the circumstances; 
and we will honor bim for them. But they were not 
brave enough. 56 conscience is n captive to God's 
Word,“ he said. the conscience Je captive to any- 
thing, it is not free; and a free conscience is ahso- 
lutely essential to make a free man—it is the indis- 

ensabla condition of seeking and knowing the truth, 
Fhe conscience of Protestantism is captive to the 
Bible; and therefore the Protestant conscience is not 
free. History abundantly proves this, It proves 
that the office of representing Christ's authority was 
only transferred, by the Lutheran Reformation, from 
the Pope to the Bible. The right of private judg- 
ment still continued to be denied; reason was still en- 
slaved, and conscience struggled to be free. All who, 
like Descartes, dared to exercise mental freedom, and 
think independently of the Church's dogmas, had to 
break with the still asserted authority of Christianity, 
and go out into the wide field of personal indepen- 
dence. They were heretics to the Church, and were 
compelled to suffer ber severest displeasure, 

But shall I be told that another form of Christian- 
ity remains to be considered, and that thla la favor- 
able to freedom? I know that the gradual progress 
from authority to liberty produced what ls called 


real assertion of the right of private jud 
guaranty of free thought and reason in religion. 1 
wish I had found it to beso! IT I had, I should have 
been saved the great pain of parting from the faith of 
my fathers, and wresting my individuality from that 
form of Christianity in which I was born and nurt- 
ured, A loving and sensitive man does not wantonly 
break ties that bind him to tender memories and dear 
associations, None but a fool will offend hia friends 
without cause, and turn his back on the hopes he had 
cherished, and forsake the work to which he had ded- 
icated himuelf in his enthusiastic youth, If some 
had found “Liberal Christianity” all that it pretende 
to be—the home of free thought and rational relig- 
fon—they certalnly would be among ita devoted min- 
isters to-day. But disappointment touched their 
hearts, when the free word of God that was glowing 
there rose to their lips and essayed full utterance. 
That word, because it was free—because it was not 
the word of tradition, or custom, or formallam— 
found no hospitality among "Liberal Christiana,” but 
came back to the speakers tortured, distorted, and 
bewrayed, accompanied with looks of surprise and 
words of indignation, » 

No; Liberal Christianity waa a beautiful dream. 
but it is not a beautiful reality. At best, itis only 
Liberal Christianity ; not Liberal Religion. The old 
Christianity is there, with the authoritative Christ, 
and the seml-authoritative Bible. It is only liberty 
within Christlanity; and Christianity never has 
meant liberty, and it never can mean liberty. The 
acknowledgment of Christ as Master—that is, Mas- 
ter in any absolute or specially divine sense—is a 
stab at freedom in its vital pars The grent, 1 
dox leaders of Liberal Christianity,“ dead and liv- 
ing, have uttered many noble words, for which they 
should be everlastingly revered; but not one of them 
has ever uttered any word in favor of a liberty larger 
than Christianity, or inconsistent with the — 
edgment of Christ as an authoritative and specially 
divine teacher of religious truth. “Liberal ae 
tianity" is a eect. It baa always been a sect} 12 2 
alwaye acted as aaect. It has never encouraged fr 2 
thought but within Christian limits. Behald hor 
treated Theodore Parker; and he lived when ao 
al Christianity“ was comparatively young, and Vpb 
it had as much enthusiasm for liberality a4 ? 
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Mr. Parker, because of hia free thought 
in religion, bacause he dared to think and 
« without stopping to consider what effect his 
nking and speaking would have upon distinctively 
Christian doctrines, was an offence to “Liberal Chris- 
dans; be was a beretic In their eyes, and was dealt 
with by them accordingly. The Boston Association 
of Ministers" condemned him. Prominent clergy- 
men In the Unitarian denomination would not speak 
to him In the street, nor sit ou the same sofa or bench 
with bim. Those of them who dared to exchange 
pnipite with bim were themselves thrust out of pul- 
pits, or had their societies rent asunder. Theological 
Padents in “Liberal Christian“ Divinity Schools 
were warned i bls “dangerous” doctrines; and 
the venerable President of one of these schools sald, 
with threatening Anger painted at a student suspect- 
ed of leaning to Mr. Parker's viewa: We must crush 
oat this Parkerism !’ 

Did all this signify Uberality? It signified ‘‘Liber- 
a] Christianity,” but it did not signify Liberal Rel 
ion. “Liberal Chriatlanity’’ did as well as it could; 
jt could not have done better and been true to its 
Christien pame and traditions, Ido not blame it; 
1 only recall history, and re-state facts. “Liberal 
Christianity” did as well then as it has done since, or 
isdoing now. It has got the “Lord Jesua” enthroned 
in the preamble to the Constitution of its National 
Conference; and nobody is in favor In its ranks, who 
does not bow, or at least nod, to that name as he 
passes. And, just now, in entire consistency with 
wl their sectarian Listory, “Liberal Christlans” are 
beginning to excommunicate those who will not ex- 
— Fond themselves, They ure dropping from 
thelr list the names of men, agalnst whom no charge 
of misconduct Is brought, but who only decline to 
call themselves Christians. Beitso. It is in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things. As one of the ex- 
communicated, I make no complaint. I recognize 
the logical and historical fact that my free religious 
views put me outside of any Christian sect however 
liberal, T reverence the Christian name, becanse-I 
reverence him on account of whom it came, Its 
memory ls fragrant to me, and always will be. But 
I do not accept what it doctrinally signifies, nor be- 
liere In what it diatinctively imnlles. 

In the light of the history which we have hastily 
scanned, I repeat now what I said before, that Chris- 
tianity is not favorable to freedom, Freedom strug- 
gles away from Christianity, not towards it, All that 

0 in Christianity freedom and Free Religion 
will perpetuate, But the free faith of the future can- 
not the Christian name or the Christian tradi- 
Mon. Free Religion comes, because Christianity is in- 
adequate to meet the demands of free thonght. It 
comes to emphasize what Christianity has failed to 
emphasize; namely, FREEDOM, It comes to reconcile 
Sreedom with religlon. It comes to prove that free 
thought lu any and every direction, Independent of the 
authority of Chrietand Church and Bible, ls consistent 
with and demanded by the religious nature and relig- 
ious development of man, For one, I should believe 
in Free Religion if {tdid no more than simply to stand 
brewed . zme that freedom is 60 essen- 

to the progress of humanity in everything that is 
good, and because I see how freedom has been 
snubbed and hurt and hindered by that greatest of 
all the world e Without free- 
dom Science could not prosper; and Sclence is pne of 
the greatest lights, helps, and hopes of man. Chris- 
tianity has never favored Science, because Science 
has never favored Christianity: it simply could not— 
each [s antagonistic to the other, But Free Religion 
and Science are harmonious; each believes in the 
‘other, and their great destinies are In common. 

Free Religion, then, stands for freedom; such free- 
dom as man has never known but eel evens of, 
A freedom which shall give scope to all his wonderful 
powers and faculties; which shall enable bim to seek 
wisdom among things old and new, and to gather in 
from at quarter the precious thoughts, sentiments, 
and experiences of hia race; which shall set him face 
towards Truth, with untrammelled mind to search 
lor ber and to declare her glorious secrets, as from 
timè to time they shall be revealed to his patient 
band and brain, 


Il, RELIGION, 


: Bot Free Religion stands for religion no less than 
orfreedom, It ls not only Free Religion, but it is 
Frea Religion. It demands freedom first, because 
i om ls an essential condition and method where- 
nae whereby everything good in thought and life 
1 reached; but it believes in and hopes for pure re- 
on as the end and crown of all, 
word religion has got itself fastened Into our 
It pe I do not think It ever can be thrown out. 
tach as not, like the word Christianity, a chiefly his- 
25 and doctrinal significance; but, on the contra- 
Tý, * Word religion has a deeply human and spirit- 
The Ml tnc It stands for univeraal experiences. 
1 ng itself le human. It is in and of humanity, 
crops out with human nature even in barbarfum— 
— and unseemly, Indeed, and yet full of 
‘ans Civilization does not destroy religion, any 
— stare elie y hunan pacers buk with hu- 
on is deve more 
* true by civillzation. aaen 
h Say that for this pure religion Free Religion 
oper. We have not had pure religion yet, almpl 
religion Te haye not had free religion. We have ha 
but sac “u nay forms, ever since we Lave had man; 
Hasle fore had it mixed with superstition. Chris- 
2 as never given us pure religion, because it 
— N În so 1 tha mane of — 
5 us many truly religious men an 
rely Indeed has every other great world relig- 
Church jChriatlanit > A3 A system, an institution, a 
aod din) — never produced or taught religion pure 
ple. It bas given us a theology, a Christolo- 
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D an eschatology, an idolatry, and a morality; but 
undertake to aay, speaking hietorically and logical- 
ly, that it has néver giyen and never can give us 
pure religion, 

In this direction, also, Christianity bas done as 
well «s it could. Under the circumstances, I find no 
fault with It; I only point out its failing. But Chris- 
tianity started wrong; and therefore thas proceeded 
Wrong, and come out wrong. Jesus himself, essen- 
tially, was a purely religious man; and if he had not, 
in the end, got his religion mixed up with hie notions 
of bis own Messiahship, he might have been the man 
to have prophesied the beautiful and pure religion for 
alltime. But, aa it was, he gave himself to his disci- 
ples rather than his religion; and they made the mie- 
take of accepting the gift, and going out to preach 

Christ and him crucified” instead of the simple 
truths of pure N The result ie that, in the 
Christian world to-day, we have an idolatry of Christ 
rather than a pure worship of God; we haye an. ob- 
serving of forms, a handling of sacraments, in the 
name of Christ, rather than a truly human faith in a 
truly human religion, 

All theae Christian forms and sacraments, I allow, 
have some good meaning in them, and produce some 
good effect; and the better and more truly religious 
the man who administers or observes them, the deep- 
er is their meaning, and the more beneficial their ef- 
fect. But as fixed and instituted rites, invariably 
. on the authority and in jhe name of 

hrist, they mislead the mind from the latent mean- 
ing to the patent symbol, and aay — truth by error, 
and substance by show. J «peak from experience no 
less than from observation, I have been à devout ob- 
server of these Christian rites; and, honest us was 
my thought in observing them, İ know that they did, 
by their stated and inappropriate and authoritative 
recurrence, dull the é of my finest enthusiasm 
and retard the flow my deepest feeling. And 
when at last, as a minister of a Christian church, I 
sought some relief from the incubus of form that was 
weighing me down, by proporisé some changes in the 
ordinary observance the Lord's Supper, -auch 
as dispenaing with the bread and wine, and some- 
times substituting the invariable mention of Jesus 
with a reference to some other great departed soul,— 
My proposition was received by the most Christian of 
my congregation with horror; and they said: “Away 
with him! for he has giyen up Christ, and refused 
the Christlan communion!" Ithout knowing it, 
— had made their Christ and his symbols an Idol, 
and were as really worshipping a fetich as did any 
heathen who ever bowed the knee to stock or 
stone.“ They were so blinded by their venerable 
idolatry, that they could not see that my suggestion 
was made in the interest of à purer worship and a 
deeper communion. 

Our Christian churches, to-day, are full of this 
same idolatry of a man and his memorials. It is not 
religion, pure and simple, which ts found there, but 
Christianity; and Christianity largely means super- 
stition and idol worship, It laa religion of profession 
and form, and ceremony and show. It is a religion 
“for Christ's sake,” not for man's; it ls a religion 
which commemorates the Savior, not one that cele- 
brates the saved. I would do no injustice to any 
muy religious men and women who are devout 
Christians. I know there are many of them, and 
have been many of them. I epeak of systems and in- 
stitutions, not private persons. But in proportion as 
a man le seny religious he ceases to be distinctively a 
Christian. Both history and logle prove this. e 
most truly religious men and women In the Church 
have not been those whom the Church has most hon- 
ored; often they have been those whom it has most 
dishonored and persecuted, No finer sainta ever 
lived than Fénelon and Madame Guyon; and both 
were in disgrace with the Church. as not Theo- 
dore Parker 1 He was so pious that he found 
the “Liberal Christians” cold and undevout; and 
they found hla religion unchristian! When a man 
becomes purely religious, his natural tendency le to 
pass out from dogmas, to disuse instituted forms, to 
disrespect official persons, and to grow in love with 
the free spirit and the wide, large fellowship of souls, 
His church then ceases to be the “Church of Christ,“ 
and becomes the Church of Humanity. 

It la to emphasize religion, therefore, that Free Re- 
ligion appears. It comes to emancipate religion from 
superstition; to free it from dogma and formalism 
and personal leadership. It comes to establish a 


Sree spiritual fellowship ; to prophesy and work for 


the Univeraal Church of All Sou wish it might 
not be thought orsaid by anybody, that Free Religion 
means only freedom, and that it Intends to dispense 
with religion altogether. As I understand it, it means 
and proposes no such thing. Religion cannot be dis- 
pensed with, Superstition may; idolatry may; dogma- 
tlam may; formalism may. But religion is not any one 
of these, nor all of them. Religion is the flowering 
outof the finest possibilities of humanity; it is the 
highest culture of all the powers of man; it ia the de- 
aire and the effort of the individual to realixe the 
Best which his mind concelyes, and his heart imag- 
ines; It is the polse and alm of the whole being to- 
wards the Ideal that forever allures and attracts It. 
Can you dispense with all this? You must dispense 
with man first! Religion ia the purest poetry and the 
truest romance of life; It is the passionate, blushin 
love of the soul for all that is true and beautiful an 
good; It is the spirit of enthusiasm in youth, and the 
thrill of Inspiration In maturity; It fa the hope, the 
dream, the omen of “abetter time coming’! for boy 
and man, for girl and woman, for poor and rich, for 
low and high, for slave and freeman, for ignorant and 
wise, for bad and good, Will you fling away all thie? 
Then fling away human nature; lot ruin come on 
civilization, and man relapse [uto the animal! 

For one, as a believer In Free Religion, I am not 
ashamed to say that I still persevere to have faith in 


God and hope of immortality. I know no reason 
why I should not do so. Others may, and therefore 
they will do differently. But these two beliefs yet 
remain to me the best and most probable explanation, 
not only of my own life, but of the universe; they 
are elements In, If not the basis of, my own religion, 
But I believe in God so much that I wish to say ve 
little about him. I decline to be called on to te 
what I believe in regard to him, one I ought to be 
willing always to try to tell why I believe in him. I 
have no description to make of him, and scarcely an 
name to give to him; yet to me he isa reality, an 
the Reality of realities. Ido not hesitate, at times, 
to lift up the heart and voice of aspiration to him, 
and to say, “O Thou!” But my confidence in bim, 
as the Great Friendliness of the universe, ja so mighty 
and constant, that I could not think of begging him 
to do this or that forme, when I feel sure that the 
best ts always being done for all. 

Now, eo far as my experience goes, Free Religion 
cultivates such a faith as thla In God, It is not, how- 
ever, my privilege to speak for others in this matter, 
Some who believe in Religion call themselves 
“atheists” and "materialiste." Ido not call them so; 
they may be, And yet, because they decline to call 
the power in the universe God, but only call it Pow- 
er, Force, Law, or Eternal Substance, I know not 
why the name “atheist’’ or “materialist” should fall 
on them. At any rate, I know so much as this—that 
their epeculative atheijam and materialism do not 
seem ao bad, or so dangerous, or ao unreligious, to 
me, ss do the practical atheiom and materiallom 
which I see among Christians. I would rather a 
man should think materialism than be material. It 
is far safer that-our thought should be materialistic 
than that our (fe should. Many of these Free Rellg- 
lous athelsts and materialists are what I should call 
religious men; they are devoted to truth and devoted 
to goodness; the look of their life ls upward, not 
downward; their tendency le forward, not backward, 
Free Religion does not spoil men for being religious, 
nor does it make them unreligious; on the contrary, 
if It takes hold of them deeply,—if It affects not on 
their thought, but their feellng and their life an well, 
it tones them up throughout, making them more 
earnest in purpose, more faithful in action, and more 
reverent towards all the wonders and mysteries of the 
world of matter and of man. The effect of freedom, 
on a true man, is itaelf religious. The thought that 
he Is free to think, Irresponsible to church, or sect, or 

arty; that he is free to follow the truth wherever it 

eads, and that no ‘damnation’ waits for him if be 

makes a mistake,—this thought filla bim with the 
highest sense of responsibillty; it puts new lustre in 
hia eye, and a new, aweet joy in his heart. 

I say, then, all hail to Free RELIGION, which 
stands equally for freedom and for rellgion,—a larger 
freedom and a purer religion than the world has ever 
seen! May ita altar rise in every heart and mind! 
May ita truths Invite all of every race and clime; — 9 
ite fellowship of the spirit include all of every fait 
and creed; and may at lust Ito more beautiful worship 
and {ta nobler service fill and blese the whole world! 


— 
JOSIAH WARREN'S LAST LETTER. 


[As our readers haye been already informed, Mr. 
Josiah Warren, the author of True Civilization and 
other unpretentious little works on social reform, died 
in Charlestown, Massachusetta, on the fourteenth of 
April, at the age of seventy-five years. Although he 
was confined to his chamber during moet of the win- 
ter, his mind was as vigorous as ever; and he took 
great interest In the articles on his “eost principle” 
which have been published from time to time in Tre 
Inpex. On the eleventh of April, he wrote the first 
of the following papers; but, not being satlafled with 
it, he essayed without entire auccesa to re-write it on 
the thirteenth, the very day before he died, even call- 
ing upon an attendant to steady bis hand while writ- 
ing. There ta something exceedingly touching in 
this unquenchable enthusiasm for his idea manifested 
by the good old man, while the flame of life was 
flickering in its socket; and, notwithstanding the 
repetitions, it seems well to publish both drafts of hia 
paper together, that his latest thought on the subject 
to which he had devoted hia entire Iiſe may be pre- 
served entire. Under these circumstances we refrain 
from making the comments that suggest themselves 
by way of rejoinder to his criticlams.—Ep. ] 

{For Tux INDEX.) 


Mn. ABRoTt:—In Tue Inpex of the 5th of March, 
I see that, in treating of the ent principle,” you do 
not grasp the whole significance of it, but confine it 
to money, the compensation for labor, while we are 
continually reiterating that the word cost is used on 
account —.— 7 1 * to expen sacrifices of all 
kinds, whether cal or mental. 

You instance (wo men: one finds a brickbat, and 
the other picks up a diamond. You say that the coat 
principle requires that, the labor being the same, the 
one should exchange his diamond for the other's 
brickbat; entirely ignoring that the cost principle 

‘ustifies him in demanding compensation, not only 
‘or the sacrifice of time and esse in picking up the 
jewel, but for the sacrifice made In parting with It. 

You do t injustice to the ( — too, when 

m imply that the cost principle requires any one to 

uy — (like the brickbat) that ls of no value to 
him: you seem to think that, because one accepta & 
principle, he is bound to accept any absurd applica- 
Won that any one chooses to make of it, however It 
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miy be distorted. But 8 sovereignty of 
each person will take care of this. 
I haf thought of saying something about interest 
on money; but, as 1 approach the subject, I find it 
gathering such a cloud of childish sophisma to un- 
Tavel, I can only laugh at them, and say we shall ac- 
complish nothing, unless we make money what it 
ought to be; and if we do this, there will be nothing 
8 done in borrowing and lending money. Noth- 
ing to say about interest. JostAR WARREN. 
{ am too sick to write plainly. 


[For Tax Inver.) 


Mr. Aspor:—In Tax Inpex of the 5th of March, 
I see that, in treating of the cost principle,” you do 
not the whole significance of it, but confine it 
within t ¢ limits of labor performed; while the word 
was selected and is continually explained to include 
the sacrifices of all kinde that we make in serving 
each other. For instance, the inventor spends hie 
time and money, and perhaps sacrifices a few nights 
sleep; and, for a convenient phraseology, we say his 
machine has cost him time, money, and sleep, If 
this view of the word cost is borne in mind, the prin- 
ciple will not long be disputed, but will be acknowl- 
y edged to be the basis of a new and successful civiliza- 
tion. 


You instance two men: one picks up a brickbat, 
and the other a jewel; and you say that the cost 
principle requires that, the labor being the samo, the 
one should exchange Lis jewel for the other's brick- 
bat, entirely ignoring the fact that the cost principle 
justifies him in demanding compensation not only 
for the sacrifice of time and ease In getting possession 
of the jewel, but also for the sacrifice he makes in 
parting with It. 

I don't know that I onght to be surprised at this 
misconception of the cost principle, since I have sey- 
eral times seen it announced as referring only to 
labor performed by the hands. 

I may buy a house that I have particularly desired, 
and be willing to a7 more for it than its labor cost. 
If I do thls 3 „all le well; but when the own- 
er stretches his demands beyond what he knows to be 
compensation for his labor and sacrifices, he has 
en on cannibalism, 


[Here the manuscript abruptly ends; the tired 
hand, which at last found it impossible to execute 
the bidding of the tireless mind, rested from its toil 
foreyer,—Ep. ] 


[For Taz INDEX.) 
THE CHRISTIANIZING FANATICISM, 


Amongat your editorial p: ae of Feb 19 

there la one upon the subject e Convention held 
at Pittsburgh by the Christian Amendment party, in 
which you state, We consider it by no means improb- 
able that they will sacceed in this project [of getting 
2,000,000 — to their petition). oever be- 
lieyes the Christian Amendment movement to be de- 
void of vitality, power, or other elements of a formi- 
dable agitation will discover his mistake in due time. 
Well put remarks, Project and movement best char- 
acterize the undertaking, which ls in full accord and 
harmony with that spirit of religious unrest, doubt 
and uncertainty which so conspicuously marks and 
agitates the present pared of the nineteenth century, 
the world over. e movement of human knowl- 
edge and of human Hiat, accelerated by the pro- 
tected right of freedom of opinion in this country, 
necessarily keeps up religious agitation—operating, 
however, as its true spirit dictates, tleit. 
in the numerous sects professing religion, In ita broad 
and universal acceptation. 

In striking contrast with the Pittsburgh proposed 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, as 
framed and transmitted by our fathers (who were 
wiser in their day and generation than the modern 
children of light), Tux InpEx sets forth a glorious 
pro „broad and liberal,—confirming, enlarging, 
and thorough! mag i firat Amendment to the 
original Constitution. The aims and pu of the 
Pittsburgh Convention appear to be insidious, subtle, 
deliberately conjuring up, by plausible a peals, an 
unwholesome inter-sectarian agitation which may 
reach the dignity (so to speak) and trne character of 
a quasi-natlonal fanaticism by the coming of the na- 
tional centennial year. 

The first Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution ordained by our fathers ls: Congress shall make 
geld le. N the catabllshment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The use of the 
term religlon is an acknowledgment of Almighty God, 
as he is underatood to be by all civilized nations, 
Religion is defined to be—”bellef In the being and 
perfectiona of God,” In Its most comprehenalve sense, 
as understood by the people, either from tuition or 
education, and as entirely distinct from theology, or 
poloka; ideas — naire 4 Christianity, 

juitable acknowledgment God as the 
author of the nation's a wes the ultimate 
aource of tts autho Jesus Chriat aa ita [the na- 
tion's] ruler, and the Bible aa the supreme of its 
the nation’s} conduct"—1s a theological definition 
5 — of Christlanity and religion, and not the peo- 

This country bas, in less than a centu grown 
from the weakness of infancy Into the — and 
power of full manhood, under the Influence and the 
spirit ita founders breathed into our glorious Consti- 
tutlon—a document the designed to be the nation's 
Book of Life, ita Holy Writ. 

ere it provides in Itself the mode of amend- 
ment, and the Pittsburgh Conventionites may have 
that mode In full view, It appears to me that no man 
of truly American heart and instincts, casting bis 
vision back into that august assembly of noble patri- 


ho formed, framed, and breathed their un- 
. —— liberalism into the Constitution, càn doubt 
that they did, in their very hearta, intend to make 
such suitable 2 of Almighty God as 
was essential to secure his divine praecon, and 
give strength and cohesion to the government. beir 
careful avoidance of any such special religious senti- 
ment or belief, as the modern children of ight are s0 
anxious now to have incorporated Into it, manifestly 
shows they foresaw that a republican form of govern- 
ment could only reat npon the consent of the people, 
and that religion could not be legislated upon with- 
out violation of the natural and inberent rights of the 
people. The fathers did not frame the first Amend- 
ment for their own generation, but for the lifetime of 
the republic. ‘There were, perhaps, as many sects of 
—_—- represented, both in the conyention which 
published the Declaration of Independence and in 
that which framed the Constitution, as there are sects 
now in the present The fathers—scholars, 
statesmen, Christian philosophers as they were—did 
auitably recognize the Almighty God sufficiently for 
the well-belng of a nation, calling to all the people of 
the earth Come ye hither where ye shall enjoy free- 
dom of religion as ye understand it, not as theologians 
teach it. 

Ia it ible, after — a century of the most un- 
paralleled growth, prosperity, and happiness any na- 
tion ever attained, that the farther growth, proaperi- 
ty, and kappiuess of this must languish and dle out, 
unless à fuller acknowledgment, such as the Pitts- 
burgh Conventionites desire, be forced Into the na- 
tional Constitution? Gloomy and discouraging in- 
deed would such possibility be. 

The very enunciation of the Christianity the Pitts- 
burgh Conventionites seek to incorporate into the 
Constitution, if adopted by the States, would neces- 
sarily force a faith upon the whole people, be their 
individual convictions what they might: to wit, that 
Almighty God Is the author of the nation’s existence, 
Jesus Christ Its chief ruler, the Bible the supreme 
rule of its conduct, 

Though the majority of the people, as Christians, 
may belleve it all, or a majority may not, they are too 
proud, if they will truly consider and value the prop- 
osition aa a principle, te have it forced upon them. 

The President of the Pittsburgh Convention, Mr, 
Brunot, says In bis address: We have not proposed to 
change these [fourth Article snd first Amendment 
United States Constitution]. Wedeem them essen- 
tial, in connection with the Amendment we ask, to 
the preservation of religious liberty." What sort of 
religious liberty would lt be, if Athelsts, Deists, He- 
brews, Free- thlnke upright citizens, — called 
upon to take office and an oath to 9 the Con- 
stitution, are compelled to affirm in taking the oath 
that God ls the author of the natlon's existence, 
Jesus Christ ita chief ruler, and the Bible the su- 
preme rule of its conduct? Under Tae Inpex’s 

roposed enlargement of the first Amendment, Jew, 

tile, Greek, Atheist, Deist, Mohammedan, all 
may enjoy unrestricted liberty of conscience as now. 
Under that of the Pittsburgh Conventlon's proposed 
Amendment, no! 

The majority, under our form of government, 
rules; that is, in elections of officers, legislative body 
les, in political affairs geuerally. But the voice of 
the majority in matters of religion or religious dog- 
mas should ever be as the first Amendment designed 
hey should be—silent and powerless. 

the first Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution must needs be amended, modified, or en- 
larged at all, it ought to be the hope, and prayer, and 
earnest effort of every enlightened citizen that THE 
IxpEx's “Religious Freedom Amendment” will auc- 
cessfully antagonize and prevall over the Pittsburgh 
Conventionites’ scheme. LIBERALIST, 

Brooxtyn, N.Y., March, 1874. 


— | 


ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSAL FREE- 
THINKERS ASSOCIATION. 


— 


Mn. Eprror:— 
The following preamble and resolutions were adopt- 
ed bya full vote of the delegates of the Universal 


| was in 184 


Freethinkera’ Association, here In convention assem- | 


bled in March, 1874, and continuing Its sesaions dur- 
ing the entire month. In accordance with the vote 
above referred to, I transmit this to you for publica- 
tion. Davip HOYLE, 

Chief Secretary U. F. A., 
No. 75 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 


Whereas, The First Universal Frecthinkers’ Con- 


gress, held at Naples, in 18%, acknowledged and ap- | 


polnted this organization as its successor, and 
ereas, We, in convention here assembled, do 

agree upon and decide to convene the Second Uni- 
versal Proethinkers Songea at Fhiladoiphia, Pa., 

S. A., on the four ay of July, 1876 j 
Therefore be It > N n 

Resolved, That this Convention iasue R protocol to 
all Freethinkers throughout the world, directing 
them to form cluba at once, and that each se te 
group of clubs so formed by the different natlonali- 
ties of the world elect a Secretary to correspond with 
the Chief Secretary of the U. F, A., David Hoyle, 
No. 75 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York city, 
U. S. A. It is furthermore 

Resolved, That this Convention do hereby recog- 
nize and endorse the following gentlemen as Secreta- 
1 i 5 geet branches, to wit:— 

. M. Bennett, retary of the English branch 
we 3 he Ay 335 . tt) — York. a 
n, Secre of the German branch of 

U. F. Aa 58 Goerek Street, New York. = 

Mare Thrane, Secretary of the Scandinavian branch 
of the U, F. A., Box 63, Chicago, III. 

And that all clubs of different nationalities that 


been much complaint, also, concerning the 
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may be formed in the future address 
3 owa makona Secretaries, themselyes to 
esolved, That extra exertions shall 

the different forelgn members of the whl en by 
tion to create and organize French, Spanish Italian 
and Russian clubs and branches, as son as possible. 
for which extra exertion a premium ls offered by the 
parent Association. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen, ha 
held the positions of Vice-Presidents under our for- 
mer constitution, are endorsed und their actions 
proved by this Convention, and that they may be re. 
quested to send on their reports to our Chief 
ry, David Hoyle, as soon as this notice ia received, 
and that the duties of said Vice-Presidenta remain u 
heretofore. 

Dr. Theodore Kleln, Zürich, Switzerland, 

Alfred Weigal, London, England. 

ne Charles Armstrong, Box 8000, Chicago, NI 

John Pollack, Pesth, Hungary. 

Prof. Otto Meyer, Tacna, Peru, 8. A. 

Chr. Sechwendiman, Hespelar, Ontario, C. W. 

Dr. Zoeler, Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Prof. Shultz, Yorktown, Dewitt Co., Texas. 

Hugh B. Brown, 267 Broadway, New York. 

i James Schroeder, Esq., Guttenberg, Clayton Co., 
ows. 

G. Klauder, Box 309, Henderson, Ky. 

S. Janowitz, 137 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


Md, 

J, Nusser, Box 170, Birmingham, Bucks Co., Pa 

Resolved, That each club shall be represented at 
the next Congress by one or more delegates in person 
or by — 4 

Resolved, That we extend the hand of fellowship to 
Liberale of all shades, and Freethinkers of every 
caste, and that we especially extend a cordial invit- 
tion to all Liberal Li ea, Free Religious Aasocis- 
tions, Liberal Spiritualists, and all anti-theological 
societies that work for the emancipation of the hu- 
man race, to become members of our organization, 
and communicate with us. It was 

Ordered, by the Convention assembled, that all See- 
retaries of the various nationalities now exleting or 
that may be formed in the future, together with all 
Vice-Presidents, shall communicate at once with our 
Chief Secretary, David Hoyle, and receive from him 
our amended Constitution and By-Laws, showing 
our object, aims, and means, which shall also be pnb- 
lished in all our free-thought journals. It is further- 
more 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
for publication to the following journals ;— 

Boston Investigator, INDEX, Truth Seeker, The 
Freethinker, Golden Age, Woodhull and Claflln's 
Weekly, Banner of Light, Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
— The Word, Der Freidenker, Reformator, Pionier, 
and National Reformer, London, England. 

(By order of the Convention.) 

Davin HOYLE, Chief Secretary L. F. A., 
75 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 


THE STATE PRISON ABUSES. 


BY F. B. BANBORN, 

The prison question is, every wonth, taking on 
more and more the character of a popular Issue, and 
ceasing to be the exclusive topic of a few persons, in 
which the great public could not be induced to feel 
any interest. There was a time, thirty years ago, 
when it engrossed public attention in Boston, almost 
as much as the question of slavery; and Charles Sum- 
ner then made one of his great speeches upon it, bav- 
ing previously written about it in the Christian Er- 
aminer, and debated it In meetings of the now extinct 
Prison Discipline Society, where he opposed the 
‘wrath and partiality” of Louis Dwight and his Bos- 
ton friends. The speech Is printed in the first vol- 
ume of Sumner’s works, followed by a letter from 
M. de NN in praise of its argument. This 

. In 1822, a judge i of a century earlier, 


Josiah Quincy, then a judge in Boston, had taken 
part in an agitation of the same kind, for the refor- 
mation of eos, but of which grew thls same Bos- 
ton Prison Discipline Society. But in many respects 
things are now as bad as they were in 1822, when Mr. 
Quincy said, apeaking of a law of Massachusetts: 
“The act looka well upon paper, Strungers who 
know nothing of our laws but in the statute book will 
wonder and admire at the providence of our Legislal- 
ure. But citizens who know facts and see effecta 
like contempt for such provi- 
holier sentiment 
heir rep- 


must feel somethin 
sions; unless, indeed, u higher an 
shall invite them indignantly to urge upon t 
resentstives the disgrace which resulta to s common- 
wealth from wise laws existing in form, and being re- 
pealed in effect ; from those who ought to be the fa- 
thers of the State condescending to promise roms, 
lion, and, under that promise, continuing old es. 
This continuance of old abuses is exactly what ls tak- 
ing place now at the Charlestown prison, under 2 
en who has never learned the alphabet of prison 
282 and who governs as capriciously as be 
apells, 

Exactly what prospect there ia of improvement at 
Charlestown is uncertain, Under the new orgenizs- 
tion of the board of e there (Mr. Weston 
Lewis being chairman and Dr. Estes Howe taking the 
place of Mr. Hall), the warden no longer has a wee 
the inspectors, and new lations are promised, 
which will correct some of the neglects and aborts 
that have grown up. When the prison committee o 
the Legislature visited Charlestown, last week, 71 
ol the members went into the hospital, aud * 
that neithor the diet nor the cleanliness of the — 
and clothing was what it should be; and one of t — 
has stated that the clothing of some of the sick pri 


s. There has 
oners is only washed once in three week: quality af 
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ven out to prisoners when discharged; 
n improved. The prison labor le, of 
much disorganized by the loss of the work- 
Shops, and the earnings will, this year, fall off con- 
Siderably from the estimate made last October. In 
the more Important matters of cos mae and refor- 
mation, itis doubtful if much can done unti! a 
warden is appointed who comprebends, and ia in sym- 
y with, the best sentiment and highest wisdom 
concerning the treatment of prisoners, and is willin, 
to cooperate with these rather than to aneer at an 
obstruct them. Meantime the new prison is to be 
dullt at Concord, but for only seven hundred and 
convicts instead of one thousand, and with some 
better facilities for classifying and employing them. 
The work proceeds slowly, and I believe the plans 
aro not yet adopted by the building commissioners, 
but probably ground will be broken on the new loca- 
tion in course of the apring. The finance committee, 
which has had the bill for a women's prison under 
consideration for sone weeks, could not agree in 
favor of it, and there is some doubt about ita passage: 
but its friends are hopeful, and it will probably be 


ed. 
on 1845, the lata Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, 
writing to Charles Sumner, said: ‘It seems that 
John Augustus, a r map, has done much. We 
E This ts well. Can we not take means 
for following his example?“ This John Augustus 
was a Boston shoemaker, who devoted himself to the 
rescue of children and poor persons from prisons and 
from a life of crime; and it was of him that Judge 
Hoar sald, a few years later, when It was pro to 
enlarge the Westboro Reform School, that “‘he would 
not rote money to build that structure any bigger, 
but would cheerfully add a couple of wings to John 
A „ He has been d now for many years 
(he died in 1859). The present John Augustus, his 
son, was unlucky enough, three or four years ago, to 
get sentenced to Stale Prison for some mercantile 
offence. It was not so culpable as Secretary Rich- 
anison's issue of the bogus reserve,“ and was posi- 
tively praiseworthy in comparison with the Sanborn 
contracts, But as King Lear said;— 
“Through tatte thes amali vices d 3 
Rodes Aa treed — hide all. Plate. vis. Pritt gold 
(Oreenbacks will do as well if sin's stuffed with ein), 
And the atroug lance of justice hurtless breake; 
Im it (a raga, a pygmy’ straw doth plerce It." 
80 John Augustus went to Charlestown for three 
years, while Richardson, for signing the Sanborn con- 
tracta, was made Secretary of the Treasury for three 
years. In prison, Augustus was exemplary in con- 
dort, and since he came out, last fall, not only 
conducted himself well, but has become, like his fa- 
ther, an active philanthropist, and now seeks to Im- 
ve the condition of his fellow-prisoners, both at 
arlestown and after their discharge. He has writ- 
ton a book about prison life (as I mentioned, some 
weeks since), which is to be published in May or 
June, and he ls making arrangements to start a week- 
ly newspaper, The Prisoner's Friend, to discuss the 
whole subject of prison discipline. Several persons 
of ability and * have promised to write for 
this paper; it will give some attention also to the im- 
prisonment of the Insane iu great hospitals without 
N classification, and Mrs. St. John, the author of 
ella, a novel founded on hospltal experiences at 
Worcester and else where, will probably be a contribu- 
tor. It may not be a vor judicious enterprise to 
ublish such a paper. but Mr. Augustus has made u 
is mind to do Ít, and will, no doubt, begin its publi 
callon before summer. A paper or magazine of the 
sme name was printed in Boston, many years ago, 
by the brothers Charles and John M. Spear; but that 
wes edited by amateurs, and not, us this will be, by a 
man who bas had persona! experience of what prison 
„ Ihave seen no specimens of his writing, ex- 
cept the dedication of his book. He is a fluent, rath- 
& garrulous, talker, active, and persistent, and may 
prove to be a successful journalist. His purpose is 
not purely philanthropic, for he bas hls own living to 
«am; but he is us sincerely Interested in prison re- 
orm as most of the persone I meet, and knows much 
more than they do of the subject he is interested in. 
Thus far his efforts have done good, and it is hard to 
we bow they can do harm, The dense ignorance of 
the public on this subject should be enlightened in all 
ir ble ways. Many of hls friends here aid him for 
father’s sake, others because he iy alming at a 
good work.—Springfleld Republican, 


— — — 
NES, CHENEY'S TRIBUTE TO SUMNER. 


A request from the West for the preservation In 
pin ol Mrs, Cheney's remarks, at a — meet! 
z ae Radical Club, relative to Mr. Sumner, has le 
Ee note, which we have the pleasure of 


Ing:— 

De Jamaica PLAIN, April 10, 1874. 
* ar Mrs, Sargent.—I send enclosed sketch of the 
S roris I said at your house, But I always think 
100 — a “Each in All“ at such meetings, and 
— that feeling ia the charm of them. We cannot 
; ng home the river and sky. Mr, Julian's ready 
wit y gave more meaning to the words than they 
i ave in the repetition, They came out of a full 
on" surely; for I think I never felt “How blest the 
ft faith in when he dies“ so strongly as In the sense 
left with, n humanity and moral power which Sumner 
— us. Is there a spiritual correlation of forces, 

— zomething of human power which he gave up 
ting beter ar in us? It does neem as if nome- 
nch fife rebar come for the country out of all this 

ya Butlerism and Financial Inflation. 
ours very truly, Enxan D. CHENEY. 


REMARKS. 


There seems to be 
th a want in human nature which 
€ Church ought to supply. It ought to be the so- 


cial expression of the highest feelings, the noblest 
moral sense. We felt this on the of Charles 
Sumner’s funeral, when the throng of people left 
their business and their homes, all feeling that the 
day should be consecrated to other than ordinary uses. 
All in that hour seemed by the idealizing power of 
death to be lifted up to his height of moral being. 
One thought of the words of Jesus: And I, if I 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Should it not 
have been the office of the Church to deepen and fix 
the feeling of the hour, and so help to make it à per- 
petual influencein men’s lives? It seemed asif every 
church should haye been open, and the memory of 
his life set to music or beautiful s b in them, so 
that the multitude, instead of almless wandering 
about the streets, should have known where to turn 
for the influence which would calm the grief of the 
hour, while it made more lasting the great lessons of 
a noble, bervic life, which was u perpetual service to 
God in Humanity.— Boston Sunday Gazette. 


PARKER TO SUMNER, 


[Such a letter as the one below could only have come 
from a great spirit, aud only have been welcome to a 
spirit equally great. Weighing every word of it, the 
hopes it breathed were fulfilled in Sumner as if it 
were a prophecy. No one imagines the great Senator 
to have been faultless; but for moral majesty no such 
figure has elsewhere appeared In American politica. 
If Parker had stood by his grave, he would have said, 
though with a broken voice: “You have done better 
than I adyised.”—ED.] 

Boston, Apr. 26, 1851, 
Dran SuMNER,— 


I have not been able to come and offer my con- 
gratalations on your election. I was almost at your 
office this morning, when [ met some one who told 
me that you were not there; so you will accept 
my written cougratulations instead of the spoken, 
and lèt me read you a bit of a sermon. Perhape 
you bad better lay this away till Sunday, for I am 
going to preach, You told ine once you were in mor- 
als and not in * Now I hope you will show 
that you are still in morals although in polltles. I 


hope that you will be a Senator with a Conscience. - 


The capita! error of all our 
understanding and practical ty, with cunning 
and power to manage men, ina heroic degree; in mor- 
al power, in desire of the true and the right, “first 
good, first perfect, and first fair,” they are behind the 
carpenters and blacksmiths. Look at Cass, Wood- 
bury, Webster, Clay, Calhoun—nay, even at J. Q. 
Adams, The majority of the shoemakera In Norfolk 
County had a love of justice which bore a greater pro- 
portion to their whole being than Adams’ to his. He 
never led in any moral movement. 

Now I look to you to be a leader In this matter; to 
represent justice, quae semper et ubigque ext. 
If you do not do this, you will wofully disappoint the 
expectations of the people in this country. It lea 
strange sight to see men as much Inferior in moral 
power as they are superior in intellectual power; as 
much inferior In willingness to sacrifice for their coun- 
try ns they are superior in station. I expect you to 
make mistakes, blunders; J hope they will be intel- 
lectual and not moral, that you may never miss the 
right, however much you may miss the expedient. 

Then you told me once that you should never find 
it more difficult to make a personal sacrifice for the 
true or the richt than In 1845. It seems to me, just 
as you take a high office in the State, you are bound 
more and more to perfect yourself for the sake of the 
State; to deny yourself for the sake of the State. I 
consider that Massachusetts bay put you where you 
have no right to consult for the ease or reputation of 

ourself, but for the eternal Right. All our statesmen 
Bula, on the opinion of to-day, a house that is to, be 
admired to-morrow, and the next day torn down with 
hootings. I hope you will bulld on the Rock of Ages, 
and look to eternity for your justification. 

You ree, my dear Sumner, that I expect much of 

ou, that I expect herolsm of the most herolc kind. 
The moral and manly excellence of all our prominent 
men is greatly overrated by the mass of men. I hope 
that you will never be overrated by the people, but 
will overshoot their estimate of you, Tours Is a place 
of great honor, of great trust, but of prodigious peril; 
and of that there will be few to warn you, na I now do; 
few to enco you as I gladly would, You seel 
ty you by a difficult standard, and that I am not ea- 
sily pleased, I hope some years hence to say, “You 
bave done better than I advised.” I hope you will be- 
lieve me what I am, sincerely — friend, 

HEODORE PARKER: 


politicians is this: with 


Herne is A NICE name for a newspaper: The 
Journal of the Disciples of Satan. Such ia the title 
of a new paper which has appeared at Palermo, Sicily, 
for the benefit of the youth of that city, The Youn 
Men’s Free Thinking Aasociation, of that clty, hail 
ite appearance in the following terms: “We salute 
the birth of a paper which bears the name of the true 
god, the aclence, liberty, and progress, the 
we worsh ù.” A government which 
the circulation of such a paper undoubtedly 

ring Its own coffin,” as the French say. Such pe- 
riodicale as the share pores the way for the French 
revolution of 0. Italy should not forget the ter- 
ror. Catholic Review. 


RICHARD A. Proctor, the astronomer, writes: “I 
know an English selendlst. far too skilful for us to 
afford to have his energies wasted, who has been 
working for two years to obtain results which, I have 
learned since my arriva! here, were demonstrated a 
quarter of a century ago in this country.“ 


Poetry. 
[For Tae Lyper,} 


LAND AND SEA, 
BY MES, DAYID R: CLARK. 


Afar the hills Lo softened splendor lie, 


Swathed in the kingly purple of the alr; 


While, on the golden ladders of the sky, 


Ascending and descending angels bear 


The chrism of Light—the anointing Life of all: 


And, garlanded in sweet September grace, 


The pliant earth, tranced In such loving thrall, 


Smiles like # dear babe to its mother’s face. 


Oh, changeful glory of the autumn day! 


Faint shadows creep, with slow, reluctant feet, 


O'er all the violet Ille, that turn to gray; 


The fresh wind blows tha pins bough's spicy sweet; 


And darkening tremors run along the wold, 


Beneath the glancing of the pale first star, 


That deepens from its amber into gold— 


As sunset dies beyond the harbor-bar, 


Harbor of hope! Where soon his sali must Ue, 


Who comes to greet me o'er wide leagues of ses 


From constellations of s Southern sky, 


Whom days and hours are bringing home to me; 


Home from the palm-fringed shores of fairy isles, 


Set, sapphire-like, in gold of sunlit wave. 
Whore never-ending summer wreathes and smiles, 
And sireus murmur from their coral cave. 


Sirens! But not to him whose faithful soul 


Enshrines one image, and that {mage mine. 


Blow, happy winds, and baste him to the goal 


Whose reaching shall ba crowned with Love's red wine; 


‘When each shal! hold the other dearer far 


Because of perils that have ceased to be, 
While sunset dies beyond the harbor-bar, 

And, dying, glorifies the tranquil sea, 
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SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tus INDEX will 
soture occasionally on Sundays, If desired, within a con- 


venlont distance of Boston. 
——— 


N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of One Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 
extra copies as samples to their friends. 

— e OO 
GLIMPSES, 


Tur LoNDONH Academy says that Mr, Darwin js 
engaged on “a revised and extended edition of the 
Descent of Man.” 

Rey. MR. TALMAGE avers that Heaven never 

burns down.“ If John Milton was well informed, 
Lucifer once contrived to get up a pretty serious fire- 
alarm in it, 
_ Presrpent GRANT has deserved well of his coun- 
trymen by his veto of the Inflation bill. To have 
saved the financial honor of the country will atone 
for many grave mistakes, less hurtful than that of 
Congress. 

AS ANNOUNCED In our advertising columns, there 
will be some private thentricals next week for the 
benefit of the Free Religious Association. ‘‘Act well 
your part“ —la a good rule of life; and kind friends 
of the Association will show us all how to do it, 


Proressox MUELLER, In the Academy, has given 
a very valuable recapitulation of the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann on the site of ancient Troy. But he 
puts small faith In the Doctor's glowing imaginations 
about Priam and his worthies, whose whole story he 
ranks with other myths, 


Rev, Dr, Hones, of Princeton, the great blue- 
light of Presbyterianism, declares that no man is a 
Darwinian who does not desire to be one.” As be- 
tween Darwinlans and Hodgians, this desire may cer- 
tainly be forgiven. But did you ever see a Doctor of 
Divinity who could discover any other root of heresy 
than an “evil heart of unbellef”’ ? 


Ir 16 certainly a cheering aign of the times that 
about twenty of the most prominent ‘clergy of 
Philadelphia should unite to luvite Anna Dickinson 
to address the public of that city on the question of 
licensing the soclal avil.” Woman's plea for wom- 
an ought to be heard with profound respect; and no 
doubt Misa Dickinson can afford needed instruction 
to many s D.D. on this aubject. 


THE LIBERALS of Wisconsin are stirring vigorous- 
ly in behalf of church taxation, The Milwaukee 
Sentinel of April 15 details an interview with Dr. 
Hübschmann, who states that the plan is to bring a 
test case before the Supreme Court of that State. A 
bill was reported In the Wisconsin Legislature, in 
1872, providing for the abolition of all tax-exemption, 
and its supporters still hope to ses It become a law. 

NEARLY Two-THIRDs of the real estate of Turkey, 
under the policy of tax-exemption, had come into 
Possession of the mosques, when, a few months ago, 
the Sultan was compelled to imitate Henry VIII. 
and confiscate it, France, Italy, and Mexico have 
all been driven to the same step. If the churches of 
the United States are wise, they will be willing to be 
taxed now rather than incur a worse fate hereafter. 


. 


From A BECENT volume by Mr. J. Norman Lock- |' 


yer (editor of Nature), published by Macmillan with 
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the title Contributions to Solar Physics, it appears 
that there are no compound vapors in the sun, al- 
though they seem to exist in the atmosphere of some 
of the stara; and that there are vaporized substances 
in it which are unknown on the earth. So rapid is 
the progress of solar physica that a very few years are 
enough to render books on the subject antiquated. 

Tue Independent of April 16 has à long editorial 
account of the wrangling of the missionary Boards 
over possession of the native Japanese churches of 
Yedo and Yokohama, and a translation of a very dig- 
nifled protest by these churches agalist it, which the 
Independent calls the most withering rebuke that we 
remember to have seen of this cursed spirit of secta- 
rianism.” But sectarianism is inseparable from 
Christianity, and will outlive all sach protests. The 
only remedy for it is one which the Independent 
shrinks from applying. 

HERE Is an appeal from the Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage which could have proceeded from no one less 
thoroughly de-witted: “Young men of the Theologi- 
cal seminaries! Read less of Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and more of Richard Cecil 
and Samuel Rutherford. We like new things brisk 
and breezy; but the story of Christ Is as old as Cal- 
vary, and the Law ls as cld as Sinai, and the system 
of Theology is asham which has not in it the two 
mountains.” The “Ark of Salvation’ ie doubtless a 
pretty stout craft; but if it can ride the sea ol modern 
thought with a brace of mountains stowed away In its 
hold for ballast, it is a bigger ship than we suspected, 


A BESPECTED CONTRIBUTOR to the “Communica- 
tione” department of THE INDEX Inquires why his 
article was not printed,—as many others have in- 
quired before him. We simply plead our inability to 
put a quart into a pint-pot. Somebody's communica- 
tions have to go without publication for wantof room; 
and we prét by preference those that we think most 
likely to be interesting or useful to our readers. Our 
judgment is certainly very fallible; those whose arti- 
cles do not get printed probably think it a very 
wretched judgment, and scarcely worth having, But 
as it is the best we have, we are obliged to depend on 
it, regretting that narrowness of apace crowds ont s0 
many good contributions, 

Ir is wonderful how tenacious of life is error. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: yes, and 
error as well, The reason is that thought, whether 
true or false, tends to perpetuate itself,—to run from 
mind to mind, and soon to pass beyond the reach of 
any refutation. Pastor Knask, of Berlin, can preach 
still that the aun moves round the earth; and radicala 
can still echo the disproved derivation of “religion” 
from religare. It is a cheerful hope that the results 
of scholarship will by-and-by become a part of com- 
mon knowledge; but so long as free thinkers—the 
Freethinker itself—can reiterate this anclent and ex- 
ploded blunder of Lactantius, it is a hope that de- 
mands a sublime optimism to feed on. 

Tux REVISED EDITION of the Unitarian creed is— 
"I believe in Christianity as I understand it.“ When, 
in strict accordance with this creed, the Liberal Chris- 
tian said afew months ago that A man may be a 
Pantheist or an Atheist, and, if he call himself a 
Christian and is not immoral in life, he may join the 
Unitarian Conference and claim as good ecclesiastical 
standing as the most conservative believer,”’ the editor 
of the Investigator very forcibly replied: ‘That is to 
say, if a Panthelst or an Atheist will acknowledge 
that he is what he is not (or, in other words, will play 
the hypocrite), he can be considered a Unitarlan 
Christian. Blessed privilege and magnanimous offer! 
As old Mr. Weller said to his son Samivel when learn- 
ing the alphabet, “It Is going through a great deal to 
get at a little.” 

An “EVANGELICAL MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION” has 
been lately formed in Boston. Ita second Article 
(which le binding on all the members) is as follows: 
The doctrinal basis of this Association is the broad, 
historic, evangelical, catholic ground, which has been 
occupied by all vital Christians from the beginning; 
embracing the belief in the Divine Human Person and 
the atoning work of our Lord and Saylor Jesus Christ, 
and the personality and the regenerating and sancti- 
fylng offices of the Holy Spirit, as the only source of 
salvation, and the centre of all true Christian union 
and fellowship,” This has been the doctrinal ground 
of “all vital Christians” from the beginning; yet we 
are thought to be very unfair by Unitarlaus for taking 
Christianity at its word—as if u small sect scarce- 
ly fifty years old had a right to put a totally new 
meaning on a word defined by the consensus of the 
whole church for at least fifteen centuries! The real 
unfairness will by-and-by be clearly discerned, 


HOW EX-CONVICTS ABE TREATED, 


As our readers know, a young man nineteen years 
old was discharged from the Massachusetts State 
Prison last November who had served a five years’ 
sentence for “breaking and entering.“ The name 
under which he was committed (as usual, an assnmed 
one) was James Burns. Instead of “keeping quiet" 
on being discharged, as most ex-conyicts do, he has 
undertaken the perilous task of exposing what he be 
lieves to be abuses in the administration of the pris- 
on, for the sake of securing a reformation of them, 
He belleves that, If he la ever incarcerated in that in- 
stitution. again, his lot will be rendered a very hard 
one by way of retaliation for this exposure; he re- 
members the advice given in more pungent than ele- 
gant phrase by an ex-official of the prison—“ Toung 
man, keep out of prison, or your goose is cooked”! 
But he persists in making his statements publicly; 
and they have at least had the effect of arousing no 
little interest ln this community. That he is sincere, 
there Is very little room for doubt in our own mind 7 
that his impressions and statements are all accurate, 
may be fairly doubted until a thorough investigation 
has been had, and both sides fully heard. But that 
he has been accused unjustly in at least one impor- 
tant instance by officials connected with the State 
Prison, la a demonstrated fact, as the following evi- 
dence shows, 

On the twentieth of February last, two convicts 
named Worthing and Jones effected thelr escape 
from the prison, The report of thia occurrence in 
the Boston Herald closed with this paragraph: “The 
officers of the prison have on three occasions lately 
observed James Burns, alias Cotier—a former in- 
mate, who is now lecturing on prison reform—about 
the prison, and on Thursday he was seen beckoning 
and heard shouting to some one inside the walls. 
They therefore express some suspicion that he was 
privy to the escape of these men.” This paragraph 
at once called out a protest in the same paper and in 
the Globe from a philanthropic lady of Charlestown, 
at whose house Burns was hospitably entertained 
some seven weeks on his release from prison, She 
wrote: The officers know he was not there. Every 
minute of his time for that day can be accounted for, 
from early in the morning till dark, or later. What 
earthly motive but to injure the young man can there 
be lu these insinuations or assertions?’ In reply to 
the card of this lady two letters were published lu the 
Globe, dated February 25, and written by two officera 
of the prison. One of them, Mr. J. F. Moore, sald: 
“Last Thursday (19th), about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, I saw man on Canal Street, which [sic] I did 
then and do now believe to be the same Burns. He 
was shouting and motioning with his hands to the 
prisoners, several of whom saw him and belleved it 
to be him. I walked out to the wall and ordered him 
away, and he left, This was the day before the es~ 
cape of Worthing and Jones.“ To this circumetan- 
tial testimony, the lady above referred to (an article 
by whom with the initials M. 8, W, was published in 
our last week's lesue) replied in the Globe as follows: 
“On Thursday, the 10th—the day Officer Moore ‘saw 
Burns shouting and motioning, and ordered him 
away’—Burns was before the Investigating Commit- 
tee on Prisons, at the State House, from before 10 
till past 1 o'clock, as the Hon. Mr. Nye, Chairman 
of the Committee, ex-Deputy Whitcomb, Inspector 
Lewis, and others, can testify.” A more satisfactory 
alibi was never proved. So overwhelming was the 
proof of Mr. Burns’ innocence of the charge made 
against him, that Mr. Danie! Russell, State Agent 
and Agent for the Massachusetts Society for Aiding 
Discharged Convlets, went to the Warden of the pris- 
on, General Chamberlain, and informed him that 
Burns could not possibly have been seen as alleged 
by Officer Moore, Yet the charge stands unretracted 
to-day, false and injurious aa it is, and is well known 
to be! 

Now this attempt to break down the reputation of 
Mr. Burns, and to destroy all the effect of his unwel- 
come revelations, by accusations which have been ab- 
solutely proved to be false, deserves to be denounced: 
in the severest terms. Why has not Warden Cham- 
berlain, without whose approval itis Incredible that 
Officer Moore published hia statement, put a card 
into the papers, exonerating Mr, Burns from this 
most injurious charge of endeavoring to help convicts 
‘escape from prison? If the Warden for reasons best 
known to himself refuses to do it, why does not State 
Agent Russell, who ie paid by the State to befriend 
discharged convicts, befriend Mr. Burns in the most 
efficient way by coming forward now on his behalf 10 
repel a slander which he has confessed he knows to 
be such? Theirsilence, when go gross a wrong de- 
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mands their loud and instant speech, has done more 
than anything else to convince our own mind that 
Mr, Burns’ story la substantlally true. If there was 
no evil to be covered up, no such transparent deter- 
mination to crush him would exist. We have no in- 
terest In the matter whatever, except s strong dealre 
to see justice done, wrongs righted, and reforms be- 
; we do not intend to foreclose the case In our 
own thought until there has been s faithful and Im- 
al investigation of the whole subject; but that 
the Warden and State Agent, who should be the first 
to lend a helping hand to a discharged convict-boy 
unjustly accused, now suffer a stigma to rest upon 
him which a word from either would at once remove, 
is of itself a proof that something is rotten in the 
State of Denmark.“ It has been ssid that “the loud- 
est, most sweeping, and most persistent complaints 
are sure to come from the vlelous and ill-disposed.” 
On the contrary, the testimony la that the most 
vicious convicts, who are the most Ilkely to get into 
prison agala, are afraid to complain publicly even of 
real injustices they may be made to suffer; they 
dread the resentment of those who have power to 
make them feel it most severely on a return to con- 
finement, If Mr. Burna consulted his own Interest, 
be would remove to a distant part of the country, and 
conceal the fact of hia Imprisonment; he would make 
a new record, and wish all to forget the old one. 
Bat now he braves the public opinion against dis- 
charged prisoners, and renders it very difficult to es- 
caps its consequences, Isit not unlikely that selfish 
motives should prompt to such a course? If be is a 
humbag and a sham, he cannot be exposed too soon; 
but if, as we think, he has with uncommon pluck set 
himself to work under every concelvable disadvan- 
tage to rouse attention to real abuses in the State 
Prison, for the sake of those atill confined there, let 
him not be burdened with such a load of falee accu- 
sation a8 lts officers have put on his back and the 
State Agent declines to lift off. Justice, gentlemen, 
justice—that Is all we ask; and that will come yet. 


P. g. —Since writing the above, a meeting of the 
Second Radical Club was held on April 27, at which 
Warden Chamberlain was present by special invita- 
tion, and made a long opening address In defence of 
his administration of the State Prison against the 
many criticisms it has received of late. He said ex- 
plicitly that Officer Moore was mistaken in the testi- 
mony he gave, in the letter quoted above, as to seeing 
James Burns about the prison on February 19; and 
that he now acquits the latter of all complicity whatev- 
er with the escape of Worthing and Jones, To adi- 
tect question we put whether he was willing to make 
this exculpatory statement, over hia own name, in the 
mame newspaper that had contained Officer Moore's 
mistaken accusation, and thereby do justice to Mr. 
Burns, he responded, Most certainly." We hope 
that this promise will be faithfully kept. Tardy as 
this aet of bare justice will be, It will do something to 
prevent future harm to Mr, Burns from the now ac- 
knowledged slander, 

— roe (— 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Re- 
ligious Association is to be held in Boston on the 
38th and 20th of May, The meeting will open with a 
session for business and addresses on Thursday even- 
ing, the 28th, at 7 3-4 o'clock, In Horticultural Hall 
(lower), At this session the following Amendments 
to the Constitution are to be acted upon: 

1, In the statement of the objects of the Auaocla- 
tion in the First Article, to change the phraseology so 
a to read thus: (Its objects belng to promote the 
Practical interesta of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
stady of man's religious nature and history.“ 

2 To change the number of Directors, now limited 
by the Second Article to “alx,” so that the number 
thall be “not less than six nor more than ten.” 

On Friday, the 29th, there will be sessions for ês- 
‘ays and addresses, forenoon and afternoon, In the 
upper Horticultural Hall, and a Social Festival in the 
evening at the new Parker Memorial Hall, 

Interesting topics are to be discussed by able 
pon aad which further particulars will be given 
reafter, WILLIAX J. POTTER, Secretary. 
— ———ä— 

F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING, 


The notice required by ita Constitution of the ap- 
Proathing Annual Meeting of the Free Rellgious As- 
woot la inserted in this week’s Inpex, It is too 
mia yet to give all the particulars in respect to the 

jects to be discussed and the speakers who will 
Address the Convention, It may be sald, however, 


that the arrangements promise a very Interesting oc- 
casion, A number of able speakers who have not 
before spoken on the platform of the Association are 
expected to be present, and each session will have 
features of special interest. It is proposed to maka 
even the business session one of solid worth and vital- 
ity, by devoting a portion of it to addresses on various 
practical phases of the free religious movement; 
while, as last year, the meetings are to culminate in 
a Social Festival, which, in the hands of the- same 


committee that made it so charming an occasion last | 


May, cannot fall to be a most attractive success. That 
the Festival Is to be in the new Hall, consecrated to 
the memory of Theodore Parker, will give It an ad- 
ditional attractiveness, 

At the business session two amendments to the 
Constitution are to be presented for action. One of 
them simply gives power to enlarge the number of 


Directors. The other is a change In the phraseology | 


of the statement of the objecta of the Association as 
expressed in the Second Article, This change—or 


the substance of it—was proposed last year by the , 
venerable Lucretia Mott Her special purpose was to 


get rid of the word theology“ which now stands in 
the Article, and which to her mind has always sug- 
gested those dogmatic systems of falth that are gen- 
erally taught in theological seminaries, and have been 
such a barrier to religious progress. Others have felt 
the same objection. Others again have sald that "the 
scientific study of theology” is a tautological phrase, 
since “theology,” properly defined, Is itself a science, 
or is claimed to be, The proposed change will ob- 
viate these objections, while it will express quite as 


well, or better, what those who framed the Constitu- | 
tlon had in mind when they used the phrase scien- 


tifle study of theology.“ By connecting the word 


“acientific” with “theology,” they meant to indicate, | 


not that kind of study of theology which ia ordinarily 
pursued in theological schools for the training of 
sectarian ministers, but that free Investigation after 


religious truth which la carried on by free minds, and 


of which such researches as are made by Max Miiller 
and Tylor are notable Illustrations. They meant the 


application of the scientific method of study, instead | 


of the dogmatic method, to man's religious nature 
and religious history; and since the proposed change 
more clearly expresses this Idea, it is desirable that it 
should be adopted. 

It will be seen that Friday’s Convention, is to be 


held, not in Tremont Temple where it has usually © 


met, but in Horticultural Hall, where the Assotiation 
was first organized seven years ago. W. J. v. 


IMMORTALITY. 


The Easter season is passed, but a thought on it 
may not be amisa. The theme of the season was, as 
usual, immortality; and the famillar strain that the 
Gospel had brought life and immortality to light was 
sounded unce more from Christian pulpits, Preach- 
ers told the people with all the ancient donfidence 
that Christianity guaranteed immortality, and that 
with the decline of faith in Christianity the hope of 
man would die, Now if there be one thing well as- 
certalned and thoroughly demonstrable, it is that 
Christianity distinctly, professedly, purposely limits 
the hope of immortality. Ita peculiarity consists in 
this. That immortality is the natural hope uf man, 
and the destiny of all men, is not a doctrine of the 
Christian religion. The doctrine of the Christian 
religion is that a future life, in any Intelligible sense, 
as understood by mankind at large, la for the Chris- 
tian believers, and for them alone, This was Paul's 
teaching, as his genuine eplstles, and most especially 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, show: II Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain." “If Christ be not raised, then 
they who have fallen asleep In Christ (Christians who 
have died) are perished.” "Christ, the first fruits; 
afterwards they that are Chrtat's, at his coming.” 
“The last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 
Paul, as a Pharisee, believed already that men sur- 
vived death, after a fashion, and continued to exist in 
a nebulous, but unsatisfactory, manner, to which the 
term life“ could not with the least propriety be ap- 
plied, There was nothing in the anticipation, even 
by good men, to make death seem otherwise than ter- 
ribie. It was a hopeless hope, which gave neither 
inspiration nor comfort. All sinners must die; and, 
as all men were sinners, all men must die, and pase 
into the dismal under-world of ghosts. The sinless 
man could not die. Christ was the sinless man, and 
consequently dled not, but rose from the sepulchre 
into the open air of a new existence, This sinless- 
ness was the ground of hla resurrection; his resurrec- 
fon guaranteed his einlessness. With him begins a 


| 
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new series of experience in regard to the future life; 
for they who have faith in him, and, by Ilving faith, 
join themselves to him, become sharers in his immor- 
tal privilege, But none others did, The rest, be 
they who and what they might,—philosopliers, sages, 
valiant and good men,—must continue the long pro- 
cession to that Sheol, which was scarcely an advance 
on annibilation. 

And all the time that Paul was preaching thi nar- 
Tow, exclusive doctrine, the Jewish rubbings, ns we 
know from the Talmud, were teuching a noble, apir- 
itual philosophy,—the immortality of man as man; lu- 
dividual continuance after death, with full conselous- 
ness of personality; the equal hope and common des- 
tination to bliss of all men, Jews and heathen alike; 
the existence of a ratioual principle which had the 
seed of immortality in It; the possibility for every 
soul of freeing Itself from sensual bonds, and mount- 
ing to, the holy seats. The old faith opened richer 
prospects than the new; Christianity closed doors in- 
stead of bursting them. 

The doctrine of Paul is the doctrine of the New 
Testament throughout, as has been proved over aud 
over again, as has been from the beginning claimed 
by the consistent members of the Christian commun- 
ion. The Church, instead of widening the aperture 
from death to life has rather made It closer, Immor- 
tallty for believera hns been the teaching. Thou 
hast opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers?" 
is the language of the ancient’ creed as volced In the 
Te Deum. The Bishop of Manchester is reported us 
having, in his late Exster sermon, pointedly corrected 


| the impression that his religion taught or implied the 


natural immortality of manklud, or promised a future 
life to all men; affirming, on the contrary, that the 
resurrection was reserved for Christ's own, who 
“lived in him,” and that for others only a hope was 
to be indulged, He was frank enough to give no en- 
couragement to any but churchmen, herein show- 
ing himself a faithful reporter of the original tradi- 
tion, 

If thia were the only way in which “Christianity” 
curtailed the privilege of immortality, we might be 
happy, for there was nothing absolutely appalling in 
the contemplation of Sheol, a negative state of being, 
in which, if there was no jey, there was no sorrow; 
they who were shut out from the Christian's exclu- 
sive privilege had nothing to look furward to more 
dremiful thun extinction, or something akin to it. 
Bat “Christianity” has taken away that sud hope, 
For the shady Sheol it hos substituted a flaming hell, 
and for the melancholy boon of annihilation an iney- 
Itable future of consclous pain. So even the New 
Testament does. In opening a world of light above 
the gloomy abodes, Paul opened new abysses of sor- 
row below it. 

It ls simply a mistake to ascribe to Christianity 
an enlargement of the belief In a future life. The 
falth in natural Immortality came from other sources, 
and is due to other teaching, The Christian doctrine 
is the resurrection of the body through faith in Christ. 
They who hold a belief distinct from this derive but 
little support from the Church, The Talmud gives 
them more countenance than the Gospels, For the 
Talmud repudiates the notion of everlasting damna- 
tion for anybody, declaring that there is a space of 
“only two fingers“ breadth between hell and heaven.“ 
It Is in the Gospel that we read of the “great gulf 
that ls fixed, which cannot be passed over, It is aa 
men have departed from the Christian tradition that 
they have had life and immortality brought to light. 

o. B. F. 


AN INSIDE VIEW. 


A Western woman, of uncommon Intellectual abili- 
ty, and undisputed Orthodox position, writes as fol- 
lowa. r. W. u. 


“So thoroughly was I inoculated with puritanism 
that I am afraid I never shall outgrow the effects of it, 
and take any other ism with safety and enjoyment. ... 
My aim is to do right for the right's sake. There is 
no comfort in wrong-doing, If there were no Scripte 
ure teachings on this point, there ia self-respect, al- 
most as authoritative. The drift of pulpita is not in 
the direction of this ‘one thing needful.’ It keepe 
before one the necessity of the new birth before one 
can enter the kingdom, forgetting that self-respect 
renders almost unnecessary that great change, Ido 
not sea that our most ardent Christians value them- 
selves very highly, or hold humanity in esteem. Out- 
side the Church philanthropy thrives best, and they 
who wear chains are helped most by those who be- 
lleve as you do, These facts trouble me, I would 
like to have ‘believers’ stand at least by the side of 
heretics if they will not lead in the matter,” 
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Ziterary Qolices. 


AMPTON AND Its STUDENTS. By two of its teach- 
* — Mra. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Ludlow. 
With fifty Cabin and viadalon Songs, arranged by 
Thomas J. Lenner, New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. 

handsome volume ls a very welcome addition 
40 the record of the yen epoch through which we 
Tave so recently passed, covering the emancipation of 
the country and four millions of its pare from slav- 
ery. In giving an account of one o the most Impor- 
tant efforts to educate the freedmen, it throws much 
light u the condition of the slaves before the war, 
upon the characteristics of the negro race, and upon 

e requisite conditions for their future improve- 
ment, 

Gen. Armstrong has rightly seen that the develop- 
ment of the materjal resources of the State through 
skilled labor, and the intellectual education of the 
whole people, ls the great hope of Virginia; and, in 
— the State with teachers of her primary 
kotanji, bh ja at the same time diffusing through 
them a great desl of useful, practical knowledge. 
This experiment is interesting and encouraging in ref- 
erence to the great question of industrial education, 
as well as for its bearlnga on the elevation of the 


nogo 

he only discouraging point wa haye noted is the 
expense of this education, which Is pa at $70 per 
annum Ip. 48, exclusive of board and clothing. As 
this is more than three times the average cost per 
head in the best schools of the largest cities, it seems 
aa if this system could not be very widely extended, 
unless its price can be reduced. And this le, alter 
all, the great difficulty in industrial education, as in 
most of the improvements proposed In our school 
system, While a favored few may be benefitted, it la 
not yet found possible to secure results at such a 
price us to put them within the means of all. All 
public expense is of course really borne by the produc- 
tive labor of the whole people, no matter in what 
way accumulated enpital favora it. Now, calling the 
BV: è value of labor two dollars and a half a day, it 
would take twenty-elght daya of a man's labor to sup- 
port one child at school, and this is a pretty severe 
tax; even when, as in this case, the child pays a part 
of his board and clothing, 

As à mode! and normal school, this one may be 
worth all it coats; but It does not prove that the great 
deaiderutum has been discovered—how to educate the 
whole people at a reasonable price. 

The teachers bear the same testimony that all nc- 
- quainted with the freedmen have borne, to their 

eagerness for knowledge and their readiness to profit 
by instruction. They also speak of that beautiful 
quality of forgiveness, so strong in the negro race, 
which makes them averse to speak of the wrongs they 
have endured, and ready to pardon and assist their 
-old masters, when opportunity differs. One amule 
exception is, however, given of an old man who tol 
with much pride of his experiencing religion. 

“Then, as you have experienced religion, Mr. Jar- 
vis,“ said his visitor, I suppose you have forgiven 
„your old master, haven't you?!’ 

It was an unexpected blow. The glow dled out of 
his face, and his head dropped. There was evidently 
a mental struggle. Then he straightened himself, bis 

features set for an inevitable conclusion, 
Vse forgab him; de Lord knows L'de forgab bim; 
but—" his eye kindled again as the human nature 
burst forth— but I'd give my oder leg to meet him 
in battle.” Negroes are very like white folks, cer- 
tainly. 

‘Another service rendered by this book is the pren- 
ervatlon of fifty of the most popular cabin and plan- 
tation songs, such as the Hampton eingera have sung 
throughout the country. These songs represent a 
phase of life and religion which is rapidly passing 
away. Påse it must, and unregretted; but, like ev- 
ery other phase of life, it has its philosophic and ar- 
tistic value, and helps us to understand human nat- 
ure and its divine relations better. 

There is a curious melodic charm in the words of 
these songs, though wholly destitute of intellectual 
valne; as in— 

“Oh swing low, sweet chariot, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Swing low, aweet chariot; 

I don’t want to leave me bohind,” 


One of them,—<alled “Religion is a fortune,"”—is a 
very genuine expression of their feeling, that to get 
religion is a matter of good luck, quite independent 
of the will of the receiver: “ 

“Oh religion is a fortune; 
I raly do belleve," etc. 07 

The Hampton aingers are again about to visit us, 
and there will undoubtedly be a renewed Interest in 
their songs from the study of this book. 

It is very desirable that such records as these should 
be preserved. History never repeats itself;“ cer- 
tainly the history of the last twelve years never can 
be repeated on this continent, and every memorial of 
it should be carefully preserved. E. D. 0. 


— 


A CORREAPONDENT of the Madras .{thenceum de- 
scribes a procession in Salem, Madras Presidency. 
He says: “I observed some devotees bad their 
tongues pierced with iron rods; some had pins stuck 
all over their bodies, and garlands hanging from 
them; some had made Ineisions in their sides, in 
which were inserted tron rods; some passed through 
these incisions large ropes, held on both sidos by two 
persons; and some employed four men to carry a 
small car, the middle of whose axles passed through 
their sides.“ Such heathen haye not advanced farin 
etvilization, 


“Yes, suli! | 
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Communications. 


A PROTEST, 


ÀBBOT:— 

DI h to protest against the character of the Lon- 
don Letter printed in Tax INDEX of April 9. Had 
it appeared in any other than a profeszedly liberal 
publication, its appearance still would have been a 
surprise, For I must think that even our Orthodox 
friehds are getting above such wholesale attacks npon 
the motives of people from whom they differ. r. 
Voysey as a “free-thinker’’ ought not to be permitted 
without rebuke to write in this fashion, Could he 
not state his objections to free love,“ and even de- 
scribe all the evils which in hia judgment would flow 
from {ts practice, without impeaching the moral pur- 
of those who are known as its advocates? “You 
tell us, he says, in effect, that you do not mean 
evil? Out upon ye, we are not fools! Do you think 
we are such dolts as not to see through your fimsy 
disguise?’ Now in my judgment any High Church 
devotee might find it as difficult "to write with be- 
coming patience" of Mr. Voysey and his “sickly non- 
sense” of free religion,” as Mr. Voysey does of Mrs, 
Woodhull’s “free love. Mr. Voysey’s views on re- 
ligioue freedom, undermining all established authori- 
„ Appear to many good peopla to be the open door 
through which every conceivable immorality will stalk 
in to drag the race down to the pit. Suppose they 
say to him: This is not what you want? Don't take 
us for foola. We know better. You do.“ How 
would he like it? For them to talk thus Isa alight 
offence, since they do not protese “freedom,” Ka 
son,“ „private judgment. r. Voysey goes against 
his pti faith,’ and seta np an orthodoxy of morals 
uite as arbitrary and dogmatic as any churchman 
defends in religion, Will he not mend his spirit, and 

thereby improve his argument? S. H. Morse. 


THE ALTEBNATIVES-FREE LOVE OR EN- 
FORCED LUST, 
EDITOR or TRE InDEX:— 

Dogmatic assumption finds favor with the ignorant 
and bigoted. I do not believe either of these classes 
is largely represented among the patrons of TuE 
INDEX, and therefore that the London Letter” does 
not represent the views of any considerable number 
of them. 

A cleur statement of principles or a well-considered 
argument, for or inst, on any question, merita at- 
tention; but an cle so arrogant In temper and of- 
fensive in tone as the one in question deserves con- 
tempt only. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
take no notice of it; but as it has 1 ghcae in THE 
InpEX without comment, I feel that I ought to cor- 
rect the false impression such negative endorsement 
may convey. 

o the query, “Are we men or are we beasts?’ 1 
reply that women who believe in the right to self- 
ownership do not intend to remain subject to the 
wild indulgence of the most imperious of our pas- 
ions.“ Woman has suffered too long and too severe- 
ly from such 2 und she now asks to be 
emancipated, She demands the restoration to her- 
self of the supreme control of her sexual functions, 
ao long delegated to man by marriage She is de- 
termined to rise to the level of the female brute, as 
sovereign in the domain of sex, so that, if men bave 
‘veins full of warm blood,” they may not be able to 
assuage the fever through her debauchery. 

It is not strange that men cannot conceive ‘‘the 
sex“ as independent of them for support. They 
doubtless imagine that women always will look, as 
they always have looked, to them for maintenance, 
But this laa mistake. As fast as women wake up to 
the fact that to marry for a home or for support is not 
a whit better than prostitutlon,—indeed, that it is 
prostitution,—they will demand and recelve employ- 
ment by which to take care of themselves. 

In the blind idolatry that has been given to mar- 
riage, the moat Important thing of all has been neg- 
lected. In the strife to keep “one and one” tled to- 
gether, their offspring are forgotten, Now, In the 
name of common sense, which is the more vital ques- 
tion: that of legal marriage regardless of results, or 
that of having the proper kind of children? Chris- 
tianity has held to the former, until the world is al- 
most ruined, sexually and physically. It has endeav- 
ored to save souls by damning bodies. My doctrine 
is precisely the reverse of thie—is to aave bodies, and 
the souls cannot be damned. But I see clearly, in the 
near future, that the question to be asked of mothers 
will be; “What ie the status, physically, mentally, 
and morally, of your child?’ and not: Who is its 
father?” In preserving the form of marriage, ita 
spirit has been quenched, 

I am laboring for the birth of proper children. 
Such muat be rightly conceived, and not subjected to 
the influence of legal lust during the period of gesta- 
tlon. If no children were to be born for the next 
generation except those desired by mothers (and un- 
der free love there could be no others), there would 
be a renovation of the world, physically and morally, 
As it la, four In five of those born are not wanted z 
and what is worse still ia that mothers do everything 
they know how to do to kill them in their wombs. 
Is it to be wondered at that murder atalka through 
society, when so many children are born with the 
bran of Cain upon them? A mother cannot think 
1 murdering her unborn child without affecting it for 

When woman ls no longer forced Into ancy,— 
when it shall be hers to determine when she shall be- 
come 8 will be no more murderere, no 
more drunkards, no more criminals of any kind born, 
Men should think of the ends to be gained before 


making a sweeping condemnation of the meq: 
should be careful of their charges against persont — 
are demanding freedom for woman sexually, as these 
means, rather than wantonly to brand them as adyo- 
eating debauchery. 

To me, free love means no more children than such 
as mothers desire, in advance of conception, to have: 
no more prostitution; no mote enforced or legal in. 
tercourse; it means purity, bealth, and virtue, yolun- 
tarlly on the part of woman, and through her peces- 
sarily for man. And I know it means the same to all 
genuine free-lovers, Nor can all the vulgar abuse of 
all the rest of the world make it mean anything else, 

These, then, are “the retrograde views,” the n. 
sane waste of breath and energy; these are “not to 
know the real feelings that lurk behind the ery for 
free love. — not to be able to guesa what ahe Is driy- 
ing at,” "going backward from all moral conquest to 
the laxity of savages, — to be pushed over the preci- 

ice before they are aware of the danger,"—“s wide 
eap backward,” —*to embrace bestiality,” —"'to pol- 
gon the air with nasty theories,” —for ‘‘adulteresses to 
glory in thelr shame.” For woman, to achieve and 
maintalo freedom is to be all these, iait? So asye 
Charles Voysey; but so say not I. As against my 
sex. I hurl the base insult in the teeth of its utterer. 

There are but two alternatives between which the 
world can choose — free love and enforced lust. 
Which will ye have? 

Vicrorra C. Woonnutt, 


` [It is necessary to say that the publication of edi- 
torial contributions “without comment” by the ed- 
itor ie neither positive nor negative endorsement” 
on bis part, It is mutually understood that the edi- 
torial contributors of Tax INDEX shall write exclu- 
sively on their own responsibility; we have reserved 
no right to reject in whole or In part what they may 
choose to send, 80 long as they remain editorial con- 
tributors at all. With regard to publishing occasional 
contributions from otber writers, we exercise the 
usual editorial right of acceptance or rejection; but 
even lu this case the absence of comment ie no Indi- 
cation whatever of our own views. By the standing 
rule of this paper, each writer is responsible mone for 
what he writes, except so far as the mere opportunity 
of being heard is concerned. If we make a note, It is 
only because we wish to say something on the same 
matter. It is true that we know of no other paper 
conducted on such a plan; but we hope that repeated 
statement will at last make our own plan under- 
atood, 

Having, therefore, no right of rejection in the case 
of editorial contributions, we feel no obligation to 
give up the remaining space in our columna to any 
controversies they may naturally provoke, But we 
judge it to be fair in this case to give Mrs. Woodhull 
a hearing, and then, ao far as we are concerned, to let 
the subject reat for the present. Mr, Voysey has ex- 
pressed his opinion of “free love,” and Mrs. Wood- 
hull has expressed hers; and we hope that both will 
now be satisfied. If, as may happen by-and-by, ve 
should be desirous to express our own definite views 
on thie topic, it will be in an independent and purely 
Impersonal form, and not in a mere note suggested In 
this manner.—Eb. | 


FREE SPEECH ON SUNDAY, 


It appears from a statement in the Inrestigator of 
the 8th instant that a regular Sunday meeting for 
free discuasion of theology, — — and other mat- 
ters of interest was n In Winchester Hall, Pur- 
chase Street, in 1840, “by infidels and such liberal 
Christians as were friendly to free thought and free 
speech. I know of na auch meeting of earlier date, 
and it Jooks aa if the infldels must have the credit 
the firat movement in thia very important direction. 
Their priority In taking this stand seems the mare 
probable, as It accords with the sentiment of the 
motto inscribed over the desk where, at a stil) earlier 
date, Abner Kneeland used to pa on Sunday 
mornings, namely: He who will not reason is 2 
bigot; he who dares not reason Js a coward; he who 
cannot reason is a fool,” 

I write to inform you of the next movement for 
free apeech on Sundays after'thie, as far ae Boston Ie 
concerned. This was a course of free Sunday morn- 
Ing lectures, to be followed by conversation ordis- 
cussion, at the pleasure of the men and women who 
attended them, These lectures were held in Amory 
Hall, up two flights of stairs, at the corner of West 
and Washington Streets, and were established by 

ersons who did not value church ceremonies of pub- 
ic worship, but who wished rather that which was 
recommended by the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brewa (x., 24, 25)—mutual exhortation and Instruc- 
tion; exhorting one another, to provoke upto love 
and to good works; to which these people added the 
exposure and rebuke of popular errora and sips 
which were left unrebuked by the clergy and the 
churches, h 

I don’t remember whether any of the people who 
called themselves ‘“infidela” were movers in the 211 
terprise last mentioned, Most, certainly, if not 2 
its originators, were people who thought the si 0 
Christian and Christianity ansceptible of & rg 
meaning than that given them by the clergy and t a 
churches, They therefore procured the welann 
abolitioniat, Charles C, Burleigh, to open their en 
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— by giving three lectures, on three successive 


unday mornings, in the pluce above named, inviting 


the public by advertisement in the dally papers 
These lectures, given quite early in the year isis 
were on the following subjects: 
“Christianity, why called a Gospel?” 
“Christianity, in relation to the treatment of ene- 
n 
“Capital Punishment.” ‘ 


These three lectares wore well attended, were ex- 
coedingly interesting, and were followed by free dis- 


cussion on matters suggested by the discourse, At 
the close of the third lecture, one of the hearera pro- 
to the audience the Inquiry whether it were not 
esirable to continue the arrangement, and have a 
lecture und dlacussion there weekly, by the best 
thinkers and speakers attainable, at loast until the 
return of warm weather. The affirmative auswer 
was so emphatic that the meetings were continued 
into the month of May, They would probably have 
beon continued the following year, and thereafter, 
but then the ministry of Theodore Parker began, in 
which both fres speech and free thought were as 
thoroughly represented as any one could desire. 


C. K. w. 
April 17, 1874. 
—— a 
A LETTERE FROM MR, SARGENT. 


Pas Friend —The following articl 1 

Dear —The following ele Was recent 

ted for publication to the Boston Evening 
Transi, where it rightly belonged, being in an- 
ewer to cortain strictures and personalities relative to 
the Parker crisis, which appeared In that paper. But 
as the Transcript (with that timid policy of conserva- 
dem which seems to e it) hus peremptorily re- 
jected the article, I will ask the favor of a p or it 

your freer columns, and am truly yours, 
JOHN T, SARGENT. 


UNITARIANISM AND THEODORE PARKER [IN THE CRI- 
sis OF 1844. 


An article, in the Transcript of the 16th Instant, 
reviewing, at some length, Rev. O. B. Frothingham's 
recent fine Biography of Theodore Parker, has some 

references of so invidious a character as to 
require a few words In reply, at least so far as to ask 
an explanation. Alluding to the controversial ex- 
eltement which, in 1844, grew out of pulpit exchanges 
between one of the, them, “Ministers at Large“ and 
Mr, Parker, be being at that time a settled Unitarian 
minlater in West Roxbury, and the writer of this (the 
"Minister at ni referred ict tran A in the service 
of the so-called “Fraternity of Unitarian Churches in 
Boston,“ which took 4 to this act of thelr 
minister, the writer in the Transcript affirms that the 
officials of said Fraternity had other reasons than 
those which Mr. Frothingham assigns for the course 
they took in 2 against the fellowship or reo- 
ognition of Mr. Parker iy their ministers. 

The seeming personality of the Transcript article 
to which I now refer is in these words: ‘The oes: 

the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches would, — 

stale nome uat differently the reason and spirit of 
iheir course towards one of the ministera in their em- 
ploy.” If, by this, the writer means to insinuate 
that In the action of said Fraternity towards that Min- 
ister at Large there was aught of a personal natare 
apart from or Independent of that breadth of pulpit 
tolerance and liberality which he ao l ro- 
gaed of them as “Liberal” Christians, so-called; or 

, by what the writer calla “the reason and spirit of 

course” in that crisis, anything else be meant 
than their manifest disloyalty to the great principle of 
the l t liberty," —then I challenge him to be more 
explicit in the revelation of the secret he seems thus 
lo intimate. Certain it is that, Immediately after my 
exchange with Parker and the exclusive actlon of the 
Unitarians in consequence thereof, the public aympa- 
thy and sentiment of Boston were unequiy as to 
his ptt and claim to be heard; for he waa at once 
called to the city as by ucclamation of a great popular 
eng pledging him the support and tolerance un- 

er which, by the blessing of God thus far, his {nfiu- 
ence has continued to be felt, Nor {a this all; for we 
have lived to eg, as It were, the fulfilment of predic- 
tions to which, in the height of that controversy with 
the Fraternity, we gave such expression as this: 
3 The course of Unitarlanism is suicidal just so far as 
t compromalses freedom of opinion or freedom of the 
palpit It will bleed to death, if there be any 
— in It, Pytte rash excision of Theodore Parker.“ 
on timid Unitarians were further admonished that 
ot il became them (notorious infidels as they were to 
4 {he reat of the Christian world) to atigmatize one 
the wisest and most progressive men among them 
it an infidel, or to close thelr church doors against 

m; and, if It had really come to that, my relations 
4 em might as well cesse, for none other than a 
4 pulpit could I oceupy, Not having considered it 

Y special mission to make “Unitariana’’ only of the 
por to whom I was ministering, I had freely and 
Pap proffered the privilege of pulpit exchange 

© ministers of every other denomination both 
＋ city and out of it {not Excepting the Catholica); 
thats by any reserve of thelra, this reciprocity of ex- 
> 2 was declined, I no less freely offered them the 
i * toy pulpit for a third service in the eyen- 
“a , With this breadth of purpose in my ministry, 1 
Theodor no good reason for exceptional exclusion of 
“The oe Parker, of whom it may truly be aald— 
— pean heard him gladly, That the Unitarians 
course T to regret their Injudicious and exclusive 
anl oct elt well assured, and so forewarned them; 
raid afew of them, since that eventful crisis, have 
pon 1 ae well! we made a great mistake“. Of 
in the Ce did, and they see It now and feel it, if not 

consciousness of thelr disloyalty to à great 


Principle, at least in the experience and conviction 


that it has hurt the social relations and credit of 
Unitarianism as a liberal system, and reduced its de- 
nominational force; for although it may be and {s 
true that "liberal principles,” on the whole, are large- 
7 on the advance, In these daya, It surely ie not 
through the Influence of Unitarianism as a system, 
but rather by the stimulus of induences outside of it 
or seceding from it, auch as RADICAL CLons and 
Fare RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 
2 JoHN T. SARGENT. 


— ——— — 
THE CATHOLIC PRIESTS LETTER. 


“Ne 
Eprror or Tur Inpex: V FORAN . sai 


Sir. —I was highly gratified at the contents of 
a letter in your lasue for April 9, which appears with- 
out signature, but ls stated to be from the pen of a 
learned and sincere priest of the Catholic Church. I 
say I was gratified, because the writer appears aa llb- 
eral and humane as he ls learned and. sincere, In 
that letter the writer says plainly that those who, 
without any fault, are convinced that theirs la the 
true religion, and serve God in justice, are to be reck- 
oned amongst the members of the true Church, ete. 

If these are the real, genuine teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church of the present day, then it has either un- 
nerone & most radical renovation, or It is in contra- 
diction with itself. F 

What It taught In former times may be gathered from 
the following facts. At the conversion of the Prot- 
estants in Hungary, the converts were required to take 
the following oath — 

“We ewear and confess that the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome is the catholic, pure, divine, paving, 
old, and true doctrine; but the Protestant is false, 
erroneous, blasphemous, accursed, heretical, damn- 
ing, seditious, ungodly, etc. Hence we curse (male- 
dictoa pronuntiamus) our parents, who educated us in 
the heretical faith. We curse also those who raised in 
our minds any doubts of the Roman Catholic faith, 
We curse the books which we have read, and which 
contain those heretical and blasphemous doctrines, 
We curse, also, all the works we read whilst we lived 
in the heretical falth, that we may not be answerable 
for them before God at the last day. We moreover 
swear, a9 long as a drop of bl remains in our 
velns, to pursue the accursed Protestant faith in av- 
ery way, secretly and openly, with force and fraud 
(clam ef aperte, violenter et fraudulenter), with word 
and deed, yea, even with the moord, (Authentic 
History of the Professio Fidel Tridentine, by J. F. 
op 

The prelates assembled at the Council of Trent 
closed their deliberations by pronouncing the follow- 
ing curse, at the suggestion of the presiding officer, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, who cried out, “Curse all 
heratica,”’ all the bishops responding with one volce, 
“Curse, curse, curse“: — 

“We excommuntcate and curse, in the name of AL 
mighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and in the name of the apostles’ Peter and 
Paul and our own,... all Lutherans, Zwinglians, 
Calvinists, Anabaptiats, etc.; all apostates from the 
Christian faith, as well as all other heretics, whatever 
they may call themselves; and also those who believe 
them, recelye them, patronize and defend them; 
all those who rend their books without our permls- 
slon, or keep, poise, and defend them, for whatever 
reason it may be, publicly or privately, whatever ma 
be the wees or design; also all schismatics an 
those who through obstinacy withdraw their allegi- 
ance from us. (The Bull in Cena Domini.) 

So much for the past; now for the present: 

“Before God, no man has any right to be of any re- 
b but the Catholic.” (Catholic World, April, 


“Citizens who have no religion have no conscience 
Keat a who lave religion are bound to respect.“ 


) 

“The God of Protestantiam is one of the devils; s 
dirty devil.“ (Freeman's Journal.) 

And thia is enough for the present. The writer of 
the letter alluded to concludes In the following 
words: “If there ja something yet not satisfactorily 
explained, I shall find pleasure lu endeavoring to 
supply the defect. Now what I should consider a 
favor couferred on your readers would be an explana- 
tion as to the way of reconciling the liberal views of 
the reverend writer with those of the Catholic 
Church—with the teachings of that same Church, as 
exhibited in the extracts and documents quoted. 

D. E. De Lara. 
— ——ꝶñk:: 


“THE SOUL FIRST OF ALL.” 


MR. Annot:— 

Although a constant reader of THE INDEX, I have 
heretofore refrained from offering any contributions 
to its columns, because I thought the pages of a pa- 
per characterized by so high an order of thought 
could be more acceptably occupied by writers possess- 
ing more culture than I can lay claim to. trust, 
however, that you wil] bear with me while I make a 
few inquiries, 

For fifteen yeara I have been groping my way 
through a labyrinth of metaphysical mysticiams. My 
little bark has been tossed upon the troubled sea of 
speculative philosophy, but at last, like Noah's dove, 
I found a resting place for the sole of my foot,—a 
corner-stone upon which I might erect the auper- 
structure of a rational faith, mean the “scientific 
method." I fondiy imagined that it was the duty of 
every sincere Inquirer after truth to collect all the 
facta posvible, compare, arrange, and classify the 
same with the utmost care before attempting any 
generalization; aud where complex phenomena pre- 
sent themselves, to analyze them completely before 
attempting any synthesia, and to accept as true that 
which was scientifically demonstrated to be true, and 


to accept that also which bas a large preponderance 
of evidence in Its favor, at least until 11 15 disproven. 
But now comes the author of The Bible of the Ages 
Mr. G. B. Stebbins), who, In an article entitled “The 
ul First of All,“ tella us ‘the truth within must take 
place of this idolatry of authority without.“ This 
“truth within“ he defines to be “intuition,” and calls 
it the true method.“ 

Now if tht be so, then am I again 

“A thousand miles away from shore, 
_ Without a rudder, sail, or oar.” 

Can it be that observation, experience, and induc- 
tion are not to be depended upon; that reason and 
knowledge are, and must be, subordinate to a higher 
law, a truer method? Are the indefatigable lal 
and careful deductions of Tyndall, Carpenter, Hux- 
Tey, Darwin, and Agassiz to go for naught, if they do 
not happen to “verify” these volees from the inner 
temple’? Mr. Stebbins says: All that Js in the In- 
finite Spirit Ie In the spirit of man, less in degree and 
scope, but the same in kind; by which it would 
par that the souls of men are emanations from the. 

elty. Again: “Before experience was, were these 
interlor realities, these truths of the soul.“ So our 
ideas are innate, and it la the business of reason and 
5 to verlfy them. Truly, Mr. Stebbins is 

ciently orthodox to satisfy the most cueing 
But, before I conclude to return to my wallowing In 
the theological mire, I would like by your permission 
to ask him a few questions — 

1. It “soul is first of all,“ and existed in the Delty 
from eternity, how are souls multiplied as men multi- 
ply? Did they exist in indefinite numbers “first of 

ox are they created as occasion requires? 

2. What is ‘soul’? 

3. If Ideas are "innate," how comes it that heredi- 
ae predisposition, observation, experience, reason, 
and education make the man? 

4. If inspiration and intuition are the true sources 
of truth, how is it that they do not agree? For In- 
stance, Moses under the guiding power of Inspiration 
said: „Thou shalt not suffer a witch to Ive.“ (Exo- 
dus, xxii., 18.) Also, “Slay every man his brother, 
and every man his companion,” ete, (Exodus, xxxii., 
27.) Again, St. Paul says, If women would learn 
anything, let them ask thelr husbands at home,” 
(I. Corinthians, xiv., 34, 35. See also I. Timothy, II., 


11, 12.) 
Do these and many similar inspired declarations 
harmonize with our innate ideas of love, justice, etc, ? 
If Mr. Stebbins will 8 to answer these inquir- 
ies, I may have something further to offer on the sub- 
ey Meanwhile I will comfort myself with the be- 
ef that “reason is the highest best standard or 
guide we possess.” 
Anxiously yours, HauRN Hoover 
CuRWENSYIL1E, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


— m 
ANECDOTE OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


“Since his death, Professor Agassiz has been much 
and ardently lauded as a Christian scientist, and a 
champion of the faith against scientific scepticism,” 
So we are told by the editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, In a recent number of that indispensable“ 
magazine (according to Henry Ward Beecher). 

In this connection, I am induced to relate a brief 
conversation which, although occurring many years 
ago, made so deep an impression on me that I remem- 
ber every word of it, 

In company with a friend, now well known to fame, 
M. D. Conway (then à student of divinity at Cam- 
bridge), I attended a geological lecture of the eminent 

rofessor, and afterward spent a delightful hour with 
him at his office, The conversation turning upon the 
subject of the recent lecture, Mr, Conway inquired if 
the professor attempted to reconcile the views therein 
expressed with the statements of the first chapter of 
Genesis. He replied that the Bible was not held u 
now as an authority in science, but as a rule of fal 
and practice. “And do you regard it,” ifquired m 
friend, “as an infallible guide in those matters?” 
“Oh,” said Agassiz, with an arch look at the divinity 
student. “as to questions of tbat sort, it las your 
business, not mine, to Interpret. But,“ resuming 3 
serious air, and with that beautiful foreign accent of 
his, “if any man shall say that we have a better guide 
here" (laying his band impresnively on bie breast) 
“than any book, I shall not contradict ne H. 


How trey Love ONE ANOTHER, —The Methodist 
on Close Communion.—The downfall of a dogma 80 re- 

ugnant to the spirit of Christianity and the age, so 
1 wich American thought and feeling, 80 
hostile to the principios of freedom on which the ap- 
tist organization is built, was inevitable. It could 
held up at all only 3 1 cr and a temporary Bec- 
tarian excitement. ic intelligence and energy of 
the Baptist people, combined with the influence of 
their carnest disposition to codperate with men of 
other denominatious in practical Christlan 2 may 
be relied upon to cause a speedy extinction of this 
most offensive d a, 

The Bapltst fae on the Methodist.—If there 
le one evangelical denomination that went beyond 
every other in exclusiveness; that will go farther than 
any other to make one proselyte; that more uniformly 
than any other centres what is called “patronage,” 
in the broadest sense of the word, on itself—then the 
Methodist denomination was chat one, It seems very 

ueer, that Baptists should be scolded for bps 
Bur we will give him one fact for his personal medi- 
tution, We assert that Dr. Crooks haa more fingers 
and toes than American Baptists, with nearly 12,000 
ministers, have of pastora who hanker for the reign of 
open-communionism in their churches, 

Wrote Edmund Burke: “Nothing has driven 
ple more into Infidelity than the mutual hatred of 
Christian denom!natlons.”’ 


Advertisements. 
[HE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ls respect- 
fully solicited for Tur INogx. The attempt 
will be bonestly made to keep the adve: 

ing pawes of Tux INpex in entire harmon 
with ita ral character and principles, an 
thos te furnish to the public an sulvertiaing 
imédium which ahall be not only profitable to 
ita patrons, but also worthy of thelr moet 
genervus support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” atlyertiaementa, all quack adver- 
tlsementa, and all advertlsementa belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts 

be admitted. 

Tun INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisors, who 
will in all cases accept the bility for 
their own statementa. 


[ADVERTISING RATES. 
Fauite AA Insertions, spa per line, 
“og * 51 64 ss “a 
52 ks 5 


té 4 


On half-colnmn advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all sdvertisemonts for which cash ia 
pald in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on thé total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


OCU LATE! Circulate !] Circu- 
4 4 THOSE PETITION: Donn na enr 
ed on 16 „ n yO! 
hare anke every oua to sigan it. Get" good, infu 

entia] names. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show tho petition to any one, 
bacane ho is s stockholder in some church, or 
other exempted V. us many auch persons 
admit the justice of the demand; and those who 
wil not should be made to take the responsibility 


of refnain to sig it. ' 
71 e want the petitions returned 


Don't 
early, 

Per order af EXEC. COMM. af the 
BOATON LIDEBAL LEAGUE. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with s capital atock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It fp the objoct of THE INDEX to give public 
utterauce to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questinns,and tonpply it directly to the soctal 
and political amelloration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, anniated by 
ABEAM W. STEVENS, witb the following list of 
Ealtortal Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, Newport, RA. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Maan. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
MRS. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Prop, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every iberal should subperibe for THE INDEX, 
an the hest popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian ministor, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for It, as 
the elearcat, most candid, and most ncholurly ex- 
ponltion of the differences between Free Thought 
und Eyangolica) Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well iûformed of the argu- 
ments and the moyomenta which the Church will 
haye to most in tho future. 


Almost overy number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
n lotter tu the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for Jnuuary 4, 1873, saya: "That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the wident 
sense n? the word shoold be felt in Amorica—that 
sucha journal should have been started and 60 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country —in a good sign ot tin times. There lo no 
euch Journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though tho number of ao-estled religious or the- 
ological periodicals tn, as you know, very large.” 
Anil laler still: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest,” 


Bend §3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
onthe on trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WEITEES. 
Inclading 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 


Ov TEE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 


DEVOTED TO 


a 
W. E. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, FREE RELIGION. ASSOCIATION, 
. VOYSEY, — 
ONN STEVENS, POULIELY SZ TEE Report of the Addresses and other 
F. E. ABBOT, INDEX ASSOCIATION,| Proceedings of the Original Meet- 


ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ» 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welas, Oliver Jobn- 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addreas 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
centa each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 


AT 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


graphs, 61.50. EDITOR: son, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
Address, THE INDEX, FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas. 
. —— ASSOCIATE EDITOR: (This pamphlet has not been op sale fora 
IN DEX TRACTS. ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. number of years, and many persons who hare 


aD of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: this.) Price 50 cents, 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. : 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
oles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but gubse- 
quently anthorized to be need: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS von THE Tits,’ and I admire 
them from my {nmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Kear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popolar notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. Now Edl- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rov, 
Charles Voysey, of England, la sn ovar- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errora of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1,00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagendiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costlinean, and inefiiclency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coplea $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
61.00. 


No. 7. compulsery Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Prica 5 
venta; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 9—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed In the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred coptes. 


Noll.—TFhe God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real Influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1,00, 


No. 12.—Is Homantam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francie W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
61.00. 


No. 13—0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 conts; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. F. Abbot, 
attempts to abow that the popular deriya- 
tion of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, la 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet 
ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains esssys by 
Jolla Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A, Was- 
son on The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion," und speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, .. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H; B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: , 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism thronghont the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shal be the sim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Ita general objecta, the prác- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the polltical and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must gtve place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who bave already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition, Mr. Voyser has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and auch 
improvementa will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX la Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest- 
Ink, 1870. 60 cents, Containn essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” py Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Ree 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rela- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;” an essay by Samuel Johnson un 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaiam," by 
T. W. Higginson on „Mohammedenlen,“ 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
Chins,” and Wm. J. Potier on Religion 
Old and New in Indle;“ alno abstract of 4 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,“ by Thos, Vickers, 8B. E. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Finth Annual Meee 
ing, 1972. 26 cents. (Four or more, 2 
centa each.) Contains essays by . W. 
Chadwick on „Liberty and the Church ip 
America,” by C. D. B. Mille on Rellgton as 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Haman Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander It, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual 8 
pon esch,) Contains essays by Samael 
Jobnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owon, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Heligions, by T. W. Hige 
ginson. 25 cents. 


Belizions of China, by Wm. H. Cham 


ning. 25 cents, 


Beason and Revelation, by Wiliam d. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property; a = 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; packege? > 
60 cents; of one hundred, $3. , 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1268 and 1671 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 1 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be sd- 


the necessary condition of the perpetu arasi nat be accompanied dressed either “Free ous Association 
of Religion among men. Price theente; 18 nen u dat mast be P Apl ’ oe „or to the 
copies $1.00. Ad with the money in each case. No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” oF 

THE INDEX, 1 TEEMONT PLACE, Address THE INDEX, Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


Roston, Mass, No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. WM, J. POTTER, See. F. K. 4. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


xO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in tho subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may ba desired, will 
be forwarded sa promptly sa possible on receipt 
of orders scoompanied with the CASH, 

Orders are reaspectfally solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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aii! Sisiches And Camp and Pireatio 
a U 


ANABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 1.50 


ARNOLD'S — Easays in Criti- on 
um . . 3 


CERBACH: BERTHOLD). On tho Haagen 14 
A M en The Oo 


mutry-Houss on We 


BACON'S Essays 

BAQEROT on the Engiisb Conatitution...... 42 

BAIN(ALEXANDER). Montal Scene: A 
Compendia of 


of Peychology and e ot 


BARTLETT'S — of Ae 2.50 

BASTLEST'S Familiar Quotations ,......... 300 

BARTOL (Rey. O, A). Radical Problems... 2.00 
The Rising Faith 


—ͤ— — Ba 


H, i. UBABLTON).) T The Begin- 


BASTIAN 
nings of 


2 r ‘sion in the 

Bacords, ments, Deo! 

cee Join B. Minor ef al, vs, the Board 
of Education of the city of Cincinnati 
eal. In the Supreme Court of the ey of 
Cincinnati 


Arguments of 8. 
against the use of the bie 
The Opinion aad Docision of the Saprome 

Wurd of Ohio in the above cage . s.. 


BROOKS’ (CHARLES T.) ‘Translations. The 
Layman‘s Breviary. sė 


BCOHNPR'S Force and Matter. . 
BUCKLE (HENRY THO) of 
02 R HOMAR Sli — o 


and Beviland. 4. Ney od edition of the entire 
‘work, with è completo index: Tvols,....-.- 


BOCKLE'S n with a 


Author. portrait. 


CARLYLE'S Works, Ches; 2 Compris- 
the following: Alen us Eassye, 7 


CERVANTES Dan Quizots, 


“tet ate in N ELLERY, D.D), The Por- 
from his —— wy ie 225850 Waa. 
Henry ChannIggg. . . ; 


CHANNING (WM. ELLERY: r. 
The Post Naturalist. MRD e 1.00 


CHENEY (Mes. K. D). Patience. a Cortee 
9 forthe Fireside.,....... 


. 159 


=- 15 


ue 
ue 


11 70 


CLARKE (JAMES vn 
JARRE UA EEMAN). Ton Great 


CLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Education . . 1.25 


COBBE (FRANCES POWER). Studies New 
and Old, of Behical and olai ‘Subjects, 3.00 
OONWaT — — cn The Earthward 
Pulgrimago... ür vest sa: SIS 
e Forcea 
A Bering tons By Grove, ‘Helm 
r E me igand 1. 
. godean Bi by EA 


— , DAROLINE: EH), The College, 
8 $ Education, e and 
aaa. Ti sores 


beadeede 


Retouched; ot dg lg 
es, Pictures, and — den E 


The Varnes f of Animals: 2 
Domestication, 1 . 6.00 


U 


DICKENS Ch Child's History of England .. 


ELIOT'8 (G: 5 
2 8 (GEORGE) Novels, — 


‘Adam Bede. 

Romola. 

The Miil on the Floss. 
Pollx Holt. 

Sias Marn Boones o 


d 
The game. me tinan a 
Middlemarch. 2 EaR 5 
Wir and Wisdom of ... 


—y— 2 bee eee . 


Works. 
— ‘aud olnnde |. is 


EVANS (E. P., Ph. D Firat Historical 
Tranaformations of A . From 
Athanase Coquerel the 
fe wad Works ot Gotthold Ephraim 
Loss. ted 
Kaot Nan 7 s .. pt + 6.00 


FARRAR'S Critical Histo Free 
in reference to the aden Biaon Thought, 


” 2.00 
FEUERBACH (LUDWIG) Tha Eascncs of 
Christianity. ro Elora translation, 3.00 


. (0. B.) Beligion of Hu- 
mani + a L 


is = 


8 MARGARET) Complete Works, 
hanning, 


tn inci y Emarson, O! 
othdrs. — a 6 Volg . 


8 Faust. Translated 
Verse by 


jective A! 

Fea A tein ‘Transiatod ‘by ‘thomas 
won: Portrait of Goethe. 2 vols.. 
Herman and Dorothas. ee by = 
Ion Frothingheam 


ted Into Englin 


FRETET: R) ot Lite 258 
rary and nudges . 
Greed ot on. . tester 4 40 


GROTE'S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doo- 
ou ments, Private Memoranda, and 

tern to and from Various Friends. By 

an. Grote, Second Edition, With F. For- 


TAME . . ere 


9 G.) A Painter's iin 
Book I, In Book Tl. In Scotlan 


—— 


—ͤ—U— 2. 


HAMILTON (OAL). € Chills Worta. Part Soo- 
Child World: Fart First): 


HA I. Bape * 
2 Logical Lostures .- 


— 


—L— 


NATHANTEL) 


Works. 
. Edition. Nine vols. 


—ͤ[ 2 22*„ů 3 


18 2e 
New Ulaatral 


Mosses from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Letter, sod Tho BiUthedsle 


Romance. 
Tho Honse of the Seven Gables, and The 


Snow 
The ‘bl 
The h Note-Books.. 
The seam Note- 


Arm: Lite iar a era Regiment 
Arm Hein 
bhiport Days 


HOWELLS'S (WILLIAM D.) Their "Wea. 
ding Journ: 115 — 100 
7 Agetenes 
Venetian Li 


Itall JOSES 
A Chance —.— 


HOMBOLDT iA [ALEX ANDES, VON). Lite ôt, 
Garmen: vols, w. 
ata e 
e (Mee . HELEN). Vernon. 
Bits of vel 


‘S Man's Tiyas be Ma Nature 


wibeserses 


yot “Vertebrated 
Lay Sormons, Addresses, aod Reviews... 
INGELOW'S (JEAN) Pooms....... 
The Monitions om Unene; 
Bonga of Seven. — 
a sh (JEAN) Trose Of the Bkel- 


= 18 


19 0 


LAS) pash Saints, Mr. 
ande rp povar Aa? nad other Papers. 1.00 
1 Oriental Religions, 
e s (SAMUEL) Ortentat 01 tion: A 
ted LIP aisat ras ais eveverqeonene . v 60 


JOSEPBUS. The whole Works Be yanina 120 


Josephus, the Jewish Histo: 
JOWETT, The Dialognes of 7 — Trans- 
lated Into ‘lish, with Analysis snd Iutro- 


ductions doves, M Master of 
aoa Pro- 
Baill olla, J nad Regn Pro: p 


KER RPHEUS C). Versatilities, Pooma, 
Tatzidde, Bentimontal and Humordus 
LEC. W.E H. rc Riada 

D . Spirit of Rationallam in 


LEG facius’ Life and Teachings 
—— aad Chinese Classics 


al ot f leck. Ken 3.00 
. Fipa In e toe Present 4 

Sent of e iid wid. rü 
Pusat a chee 2.00 


LEWES (d. H.) The sary of Goethe's Lite, 1 


“he Podada- 


* SPENCER (HERRERT.) e — 


LEWIN (Rev, n RAPHAEL, D ). Whai — 
daism? or, 4 Few Werz ite hatis Ju- ia 


LONGPELLOW'S (H. W.) P 
2 vols 
Proso W 


LO 1.8 5 
RE ear eat 


LOWELL (Mus. A. 00 Poales for Children, 


EU SROCE pe JOHN). 0: of Civillza- 
A Conditiva of bere 2.00 
Fre tate N 8.09 | 


LYELL'S Principles of Geol 2 ta, 
Homents of ane; e 


Perey —— ACE), 
(HOR CE) The Lite of re 


iy his Wife... ., 3.00 
Lecturesand Annual Reports in. 2.00 
sal 2 Reports on Education, from 1439 to 320 
Thoughia Selected” from the’ Writings of 

Horace Mann.,,.,.... s —Ljl (b O 1.25 
MARTINEAU JAMES) Eranya, er 
ical and Theolo, L . Fer vol 

. r K 
MAURICE (Rev, F. D.) TI and 45 

—— Wepe'te r Mandat. Ne „. 


2 re Conyers) 
the Boman Empiro. 


Conversion of the Nui 
MILL (JOHN BAUART) Dissertations and 
Discussions. 4 vols., ench.. 2.20 
The Pxaminesien, of of ti the Philosophy í gir 
Wüllam Haw! vola., each, . 225 
The Positive Phi — of Auguste Comte. 1% 


A ig Economy. jens and revised * 


— 
MILLER JOAQUIN.) So t t 1 
met i's my de ) ogs atk 0 Gamia, — 


D| uvant «e at. e 


MORLEY (Pror. JOHN) Vottaira 
Bousseau,? vola 


GEO} n the blen. a 


MUELLER (l 9 — 
lonca me 
ie Naime, Secon 
Chips from à 2 
= on the 1 of ip 
ye on D! 
and Customs. Vol, fg, fe 
erature, 99 
Throe vols. 


J. 
Vol: 
‘raditians. 

on Lit- 

ao and ade. 
ca pet volume .s,. 
Lectures on the Science of Religion 


BY (PETROLEUM V). & Round 
KAB h wingis’ mA 


2. 
The Soul, ita 2 — and its. Xapirstions,, 2.00 
Cathotte Union: Essaye tn wards a Church 


* 

Philanthro} 175 
helm. Doctrinal 425 
The Religious Weakness of Protestantism. 25 
Against Hero-Making In Religion........... Bs 
ABKER (THEODORE.) A Discourse of 

1 Bortaintog to Religion., 1a 


Speeches poanian, aud Uccasl 
mona, 
Add cds speeches, “Adilresaes, and Occa- 


Americaos,—Frauklin, 
Kies 40 u aad doteren, Wich an In 
15 4 de ham,, 
ore ker Mis- 
demoance of of a Speech in Fancuil Hall 


inst Kidna, 8 with the Defence., 
ree tere. Gre nns Colobrationa A B. . 
and MDCCCLY, 4 Christinas Stor; 


ARSONS (THEOPHILUS.) The Infinite 
z and the Finite 


— —L[— —IlEĩ——ᷣ —2V 33 


PHELPS? meni nrg Da 
ty ites! r 


Th 
Men, Woten, 80824 Ghorta . 
od In 


PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE a, Fagus. Por- 
trait. Cabinet Edition.. oes 


ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA d.) A Shadow of 
Dante. 


sn 959ũ2˙ö„%ökẽ 9h vase 


—L— * 


SORELLE (H.) Bpectram Ansivata, to its 
dan Aces, and 
E estou t Torrent n Tibe Hoar Heavenly 


SCIENCE PRIMERS: 
. By Prof. H F. R. 8. 
l, Introductory, pay url 


1 Paynen, 3 57 1 ut Stewart. U- 


Bralca] ech 
> 1 4 rog 28. 5 Aa we 


BCOTT’S Waverley Novels. 25yols.. 
SMILES'S (SAMUEL) Self-Help, 


i gal- 
scene D0 


iret Pine! Moral, and Phy 

Fear Moral Poiftical, and Æ 

Ilus ons of Universal 22 A 
lei atea: oF, The Condidous Essen- 

en: 

8 ate Homan Hay — Specified, and 
the First of them — 2 

Tus Priuciplen gf Faye 

Cl 
Phil ny of Styl e; 


Dees te — 260 
SPINOZA tame ek DEJ ‘Tractates The- K 


logico-Poltti 
Lite, Corres: 


te Tyranny... 
Vate Tom's Cablo 
1 e and ma 

STRAUSS 9: F.) Sm An 00 


TENNYSON'S tA LFRED) Poema, 


KERAY'S (W. M.) Novels, Household 
9 887, (cam Spe in a volumes, Fer vol.. 1.95 


The Nemean of Philip, 
Pendennis. 


8 H E 


The Aude . 
meu. and Lovel the Widower. 
Miscellanéous Writin ngr. Housoholt! Eal- 
ton. Uniform with the Novale., toni- 
pit lu yola, Wien new Portrait. Per val. 1.28 
Thin edition includes all the matter ju the lute 
SAL ine fre with the mown, r 
e ches * 
complete Thackeray he e markat nn 
d: Barry Lyndon, H Dia) d. &. 
1 Parie, and Irish Siete Sketeh- ka, wc. As 
Snobs, Sketches, Deuts Duval, Ac. 
a oa aate 
. — rt 
printed Piecen, ae ee 


I RS, ; 
Alen e Dan „Sn Ammons ha A 


Se MANB ia Field and roe Eini 

n 

Tho Maina Wooda 

7 dds. 

A Yankes ii Cannan 3 

A Week on Ma . L eee +s 
Rivers isiin sigrieta BOO 


TYLOR EO EDWARD 0 The kay Bistory 
Primitive ch Guitare. i Völs. 


VOYaEY zs. CHARLES: 
27 855 ie Vola. I and LES. Tho Bling and 
Fer 1v, 5 Mi nese wach 
e Voyse 
Voyvey“ 2 Detenco at Vorn 


WEISS (JOHN.) A en Religion . 
Life of Theodore Parker, 2 vols. 


W E. P.) Literature and Lifes 
. owe. . 


may Charercte 
oe ture of the Age of Elizabeth 
Success and Its Conditions ........ 
Washington aud the Revolation .. 


WHITNEY'S (MBs. A. D. Ta A Bummer in 
Lealie Goldthwhite’s Life. 
Wo Giria; A Soma Story. 
Beal Folks .. 


The Other Gira’: 
Fansies. A voluma 


warren (ous a. ) Poms 3 pa 


ADDRESA: 


INDEX 


1 Tremont Place. Bostom. 


% HA F-HOUR RECREATIONS 


— — 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA ESTEN, 


The growing demand in this country for 
books on popular science encourages the ed- 
Itor and publishers to lasue this series of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the moat 
popular aciontific writers. 


100 W ots. per Part; $2.00 for twelve consechitlvs 


Parta, 


No. I. STRANGE DINOOVERIES RFAPECTINO THE 
AUBORA AND ERCENT SOLAR RESEARUNES. 
By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. . 


No, 2. Tux CRANTAL APPINTTTE® OF Man 
ann THe APE. By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology. 
Fully Illustrated. 


No. 8. Srroraux ANALYSIS EXPLAINTD, and 
its Ubea to Science Illustrated. With a col- 
ored plate and several wood-cuta, 


No. 4. Srscrrum ANALYMA DISCOVERIES, 
showing its Application in Microacoplc Re- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of the Heav- 
enly Bodies, From the. works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
ers, 


No. 6, NUL, METEORIC BEOWEE®, AND 
COMETS. 

No, 6. Unoonnorove ACTION or THE BRAIN 
AND Epipe»wo DELOSIONA, By Dr. Carpen- 
ter, author of Tha Microscope and tts Keve- 
lations, Human Physiology, ete, 


No. 7. Tun GEOLOGY or THR STARE. By 


Prof, A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 
No.8. On Var. By Prof. Hoxley, F. R. 8. 
No. 9. Tn CRoULATION OF THE WATERS ON 
THE FAck Or THE Harts. By Prof. H, W. 

Dore. 

No. 10. TAE BTONR AOE, Past AND PHESENT, 
By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primitive 
Culture, 

No. ii, Tat RELATION BETWEEN MATTER 
An Forog, By Prof. John H. Tice, of St. 
Louis, 


For sale by THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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A FEWE 


Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Size) of 
. MONCURE P. CONWAY, of London, 
dun be ad at the office of THE INDEX. Price 


80 cents. 
A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of T5 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1878. 


‘olume of THE INDEX for 1873 
8 Nad be Promptly forwarded to any 
address on receipt „ by express, at 
the Farr aan be fabian in ge oer fora 
milarena THE INDEX, — 
R 1 


1 Tremont Place, Buston. 

V A T E 
THEATRICALS 

for the benefit of the Free Religious Associ- 


ation, at the Christian Union Hall, 300 Waech- 
Ington Street, 


Friday Evening. May Ist, at 7.95. 


Puays.— "The Little Treasure" and “The 
Widow's Victim.” 
Tickets, $1; for sale, with programmes, at 
Ditson & Co.'s, 255 Washlogton Street. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great Ben- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph by 
Black, is for sale at Tux Ixbrx office, aud 
will be sent by mall to any address on recelpt 
of the price—erenty-five cents. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
$20 SAVED! FLORENCE! 
80 SAVED! The long-contested sult 
of the FLUKENCE SEWING 


ACHINE CO. 
alnet the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, and 
rover S Baker Companies, d over 
a! evide! the Supreme 

tir the United States In favor ot tbe 


Fior which alone has Broken the 
Mono z of High Prices, THE NEW 
FLORENCE |p the oxLy machine that sews 


backward 1 5 e 88 — ube. 

Simplest, f ‘or cash only. 

Special terms to Clubs and Dealers, 7 
LOREXCE, Mass., April, 1874. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biography. By Octaviur Brooks Froth- 
innean. k Hettorype Portrait. I vol. 
gvo. $3.00. 

An exceedingly Interesting memorial of a 
very remarkable man—one of the striking 
Gigures in American history. Mr. Frothing- 
ham haa given 4 largo number of Parker's 
tetter ape journa not paviou published; 

bas tten in the light reflected upon 
Parker's words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which bayo 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's on 
feor; and he has written so candidly, and 
with eo profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that his book is of 
eurpasaing interest. 

Tue New YORE Turecne closes a four and 
a half column review of this buok by saying: 
“It holds up a remarknble specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be etudled with equal advantage by 
friend und foe." 


Sent, postege prepaid, on receipt of price 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ABBATH SCHOOL SONG 


S BOOK! 


Triumphant Suecest of the New and Beautiful 
dd Song Boek, the = 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 


BY H. 5. PERKINS ANU W. W. BENTLEY. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a 
short time before the public, and the public 
is already convinced of Its surpassing merit, 
Witness tho at sales—many thousands. 
Witness the decided words of praise from 
hundreds of Sabbath-school workers in al) 
directions. 


BIVER OF LIFE! 


A Superintendent in Charleston, S. C., says: 
“We pronounce It the best book wo have ever 


used. 
BIVER OF LIFE! 


A Cle un in Philadelphia is « 
pleased with It.“ zi a 


BIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a Sabbath School Union, in 
Ulinole, beli “ T 
pa heei PA it “Surpasses any other T 


These are but a fow out of a maltitude of 
commendations, 


No book of the kind issued for many 
has given greater or more universal satlsfac- 


Specimen Copier mailed, post-paid, for 30 
gents. Price by thi 4 
Bold by all dealers. Mundred Copies, $30, 


OLIVER DITSON & co., 
BOSTON, 


CHARLES H. DITSON & COs 
Til Broadway, New York, 


1d at HOSPITALLER HALL, n Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, ev Sunday, at Wis A M., 
Zu snd 7k P.M. All that relates o the Religious, 
elde, and Sects} leterents 2 3 ae 
ee aes Txt are for sale every Sunday st 
Hospitalier Hall, 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the ite side of this 
RES At OBTAINA BOOK NOT IN 


will be furnished to order, 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 


chase Engil#h, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information sato ine grios, Se 
of any American or Foxe! Boo 

thelr ers romp Met and their inqui- 


addressin; 
vee eat ait} THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BN VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound voine of THE INDEX Sor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, be sent by express (at the 

arch: "s expense) on receipt of $2.50, §2.~ 
b, and $3.00 respectively. These volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the impo: t essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will furnish as instructive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day, No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these yolumes, 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


GPECTRUM ANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED. 


An explanation of this wonderful dlscov- 
ery, and its uses to science, including the re 
ceived Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and 
Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stars, 
Nebulm, Cometa, and Meteoric Showers. 
Abridged from the works of Schellen, Bos- 
coe, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and others, 
by the editor of Hal, Hour Recreations in 
Popular Sctence. 


12mo., cloth, with two colored plates and 
twenty illustrations, §1,50. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
C * 


V E T NJ. By & 
FEON 
The Bible of the Ages. 
FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 

Selected from Hindu Vedes, Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Eeyption Divine der, Zorozs- 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Plato, agoras, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Epictetus; A oran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Eddas, Kenan, Taliesin, Mil- 
ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, M. Fletcher, F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, Max ner, Elias 
Ricks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. W. 
cietis Mott, Higginson, T. $ 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma Hard 
son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, 
and others. 

is a 1 irati: 
Deen 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adda a verse to it.” 

Edited and Compiled by 

GILES B, &TEBBINS, 

Four hundred pages; bound in cloth; price 
91.50. No Extra Charge for Postage. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
B T ,& T O F 


THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


Dignity, reverence, sweotness, +i ui- 
ise, breathe through the clay; he iat 
as Bo filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ningly to mould it into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liy- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, es we 
stand beside it, asthe old artist did to his 
——— work, “Speak then!“ Hannan K. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
iu the Dust,—hbis greatness, hie goodness his 
tenderness, hla love. You cannot give life to 
clay or marble; but can represent l 
this Mr. Morse has done.—. D. Pari 
Hannah E. Stevenson. 3 


The eyes, tho but of clay, are 
bis indignation, with ponsibie Tear 
the resolution of 


him who, like Paul, could “fight a good q 
— well as givea — Samm Lone. 


and 
to 


since he died.— Vm. 

e eee Si ase ove 
T ese nt ende 
r or 


‘The first time T have seen Theodore Parker 
Sparrell. 


\| forgotten in the man—the true, Ton, Tonkan 


— Theodore Parker. —L. S. H. in cho Golden 


Copies of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, 810 each. Boxing for transportation, §1 
extra. Freight or expressage pald by party 
sending order, Weight of box abont fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 2 Rromfield St., Boston, Mans, 
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OPIES ONLY|PREE DISCUSSION| BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE. $25 per day guaranteed using our 


Our organization mome ume since decided to di- | NONPAREIIL Farm Feed Bon 
rect Its efforts for the present towards securing gie. 


the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property le 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a means to this ond, we have pushed for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. A. 
Tho odition was made ss large as our funds 
would allow; but. so great bas been the demand, 
it ia alresdy nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition onght to be large enongh to 
place a copy lu the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously do supply the calle for them in 
other States. 


Todo this, we need fonds; for, althongh wa 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, it la impossible for the Boston 
League. with ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

‘WU not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help un with liberal donations f 
We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To auch we reply that the 
cost to us is about 2.4% per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to farnish them at this price per 
thousand, or M cents per hundred, to ali who will 
circulata them. But all additional donations wili 
be gratefully received for the parpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughoct the country. 
To many of the subscribers of Tas NE 
and others whose names have boon furnished us 
an probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Potitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exomption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many cig 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tond to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the bands of those who will. 
Lot us 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united volces be heard! And Jot it be 
done NOW! 

We would say, also that we fool deeply the 

noed of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stato, to codperate with us In securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there aro 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to render auch assistance as lien In 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Addresa 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTES, 


GER and 
W.W. GILES, Be Lange 


Drug, and Hand. grinding Ter 


Cotton-Bee 
ed pamphlets free, Address 
J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Ohio, 


J. SEDGEBEER, Paineevilie, Ohio, 
TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBL ISHERS, 


Having Somyanienoga for — 2 dest of 


newspa) rinting at reaso) 
should Tike to contract for com ane 
or for composition, press-work, and maling, 
ter references Ae m Aeta 
ces 
work guaranteed, wit os ELLIS 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


— — Flace, Boston. 
G, L. HENDERSON & 00. 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 


Money invested on short time, 
term of years, on unincumbered — — 
farms, at 12 per cent, interest per 


tanom, 
payable semi-arn Perf. 

ample securi: . “ine on aod 
abetract of title and recording m paid 
by borrower. We collect and rem! 


part of the United States free of charge. > 


REFERENCES. — First National B 
Gregor, Iowa; First National Best, Ate 


Minn.; Milwaukee National B. 
kee, Wis.; City National Bank Chi i; 
Allen, Stevens & Co., Bankers, Now York 


City; Morris Altman 


—— •—ê¹ä - — — 
EAL ESTATE ITIE 
R paying & to —— 


Investments in Real Esta’ Chisage 
and wictnity, z 


if judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes o employin, g capital, The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
0 
ERNST PRUSSING, sii RBAxNpoLPsS Breser 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample 
in all its Real Estate Loans, peers 
terest and principal collected withost cha 
n ne! ec t . 

Real Estate] Inyeotan ents made on 
or on shares; taxes paid, &c. 

Orders of A ane and real estate own- 
ers respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is full length. Itis full ne. Itis 
smooth and elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machina mse. 


Many kinds of spool sik are a perfoct 
fraud, being not only aborter in length, but 
A much Gner aise than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to de anit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Ew 
roka Silk exactly as represented, Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturers 
name indelibly branded on every spool Call 
tor it. 


ON LT TEN BETS! 


All the bound copies of the FIRST YOL- 
UME of THE INDEX (1870) which were oo 
bale at the Office of the Association in Tolede 
were sold very soon after they were ad ver- 
tized. FIVE DOLLARS have since bees 
paid for a mingle copy obtained by special 
advertisement. The Association have just 
come into possession of Ten Copies of this 
first volume, and now offer 


TEN COMPLETE SETS 


of THE INDEX, including tho first, second, 
third, and fourth volumes (i870, n, 187%, 
1873), at the low price of 


Only Ten Dollars a Set. 


Persons wishing to possess a complete file 
of THE INDEX, whether for Its intrinslo of 
historical value, wil) do well to sond their or- 
ders without delay. The First Volume will 


NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


The four volumes will be sent in one paok- 
age, by express, at the cost of the porchaser 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Bostom. 


= 


tow 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1874. 


Wore No, 22 


~ ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
2 =, aball no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

demand that the om ae of chaplains in Con- 
eam State Legielatures, e navy and militia, and in 
asylums, all other institutions supported by 

public money, ahali be discontinued. 
jemand that all public ropriations for edaca- 
mA — charitable kationa p a T sotariain charsoter 

ceas. 


ahall a 
4. We demand that all services now sustained 
by the government ehali be 
Meuse the Bible in the Public schools, whether 
NT ne book of re 
p, Ahali 


be prohibited, 

demand that the intment, by the President of 
we Unites States or b, 2 of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


4. We demand that the judicial cath in the courts and 
mal other cpa a ad the government shall be abol- 
an 


alties of por] 
J. We demand that al) Jaws directly or Indireotly enfore- 
ing acim of Sunday aa the Sabbath shall be re- 


We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
christian” morality shall be aprogete 


van 
elal religion; that our entire political system anal de 2884. 
ed and te d that 


whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
coniatently, unfilnchingly, and ramp made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
rpotulty ag raiso sa liberty, the ex tence of free public 
rel ous nee ini 
Pibola, and the Peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxnzronk, We, the underal hereby associate our- 
oelves together under the folowing” ‘3 


ABTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ast. {—The name of this Association shall be Tam Lrs- 
ERAL LEALGUR or . 

Awt,i—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
fiance with the “Demands of Liberal- 


Also, as 
hare been formed In different 
a8 Madonai Convention of Li aa x 
called, in order to co-operate wit! 
country In securing the needed reforma, 
ABT. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local . — free discuss n okha 
addresses, conventions, the platform and tho presa in gen- 
2 — all anch other means us are peaceable, orderly, 


es, 
the Liberals of the 


ART, 4.—Such measures shall be sopisi for raising fonds 
for the aa shall be prescribed Inthe By-Lawe bys 
two-thirds rote of the members, 


AST, 5.—Any person become a member of the League 
by sabecribing his or her mame to these Articles of Agree 


ART, 6.—The Officers of the e shall be a Presiden 
a Vice President, n pag ee and añ Besen 
Tire Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
r to these officea. The President 
ene o all be ex-officio delegates to the Natimal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


Ant. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
2 three-fourths vota of the members present ot any re; 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed and. 
meot shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to soch meeting. 


3o far zs I am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tas bmx, [believe in It without reserve; I belle ve that 
{twill yet be accapted universally by the American people, 
us the only platform consistent with religious liberty, A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its prinol- 
pica wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
tan be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands must 
furely, even if slowly, spread, £ hope to make Tux INDET 
‘means of furthering it; and 1 ask the asslatance and 
rim co-operation of avery man and every woman who be- 

ves In it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
N the names of their Presidents aud Becre- 
re Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
role, llat grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 

let thelr organized yolos be heard liko the sound of 


many waters, 
Boros, Sept, l Um  TBANCIS B. ABBOT, Kalter. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next pago, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEE 
FEST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION, 
ARTICLE I. 
EOTION Ne shall make no law respecting an os- 
0 


D, or favoring a articular form of 
g the free exercise Rereof; or te 


of religion, or prohibitio; 
S tne theadom ofa 


equity, in agg el pepr 
on the subject of religion. 

Om 3.—Congress shall have 
visions of the second section of 
ate legislation. 


or to enforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


BT + wi. 


A seriws of Interesting papera on Charles Sumner, 
written by M. D. Conway, bus appeared in the London 
Ezaminer. 

Tux riri of one of Gerald Massey's lectures, which 
he has been delivering in this country, la: Why does 
not God kill the Deyil?” We supposed he had, long ago. 


THERE ans many deflnitiona of what constitutes a 
Christian, but we think none could be more Orthodox 
than that which Rev. Dr. Hill (Unitarian), of Portland, 
Mains, gave toa friend of ours the other day. ‘No man 
is a Christian,“ said Dr. Hill, “who does not believe in 
the perfect authority of Chriat.” 


Mn. Avstix Horyoake— brother of George Jacob 
Holyoake, and, like that distinguished gentleman, 3 
prominent Fréethinker and Atheist—died in London, 
April 10, aged forty-seven years. He was a man of high 
and irreproachable character, and of good ability, He 
hold to his athelatic belief to the end, but dled with calm- 
ness and resignation. 

THE FoLLowDNG language was used by Mr. C. C. 
Burleigh, In the dedicatory services of Cosmian Hall, 
Florence, Mass.: Zo we dedicata our house to the ser 
vice of truth and right; to freedom of Intellect and con- 
science; to the highest [deal of God In the mind and soul 
of each.“ If every church should be so dedicated, we 
could not have too many of them, 


Seweca, the Roman philosopher, contemporaneous 
with St. Paul, is one of the prophets of the discovery of 
America, whom Mr. Sumner quotes, Seneca’s words, in 
his Medea, are thus translated by Whately: There shall 
come a time, in later ages, when ocean shall relax his 
claims, and a vast continent appear, and a pilot shall ind 
new worlds, and Thule shall be no more the earth's 
bounds.” 


A POST says: 
“We gathor shells from youth to ager 
And then we leave them like a child.” 


We leave behind us what becamea foreign to us—what 
we outgrow. The constant and faithful soul does no 
more; it carries with it forever what remalns of It, and 
neither time nor change can loose its hold of what it loves 
and owns, 

Fos THE firat time in the hlatory of the country, & ne- 
gro occupied the chalr of the Speaker of the natjonal 
House of Representatives, one day last week, when the 
House was in Committee of the Whole. The colored 
member, so distinguished, was the Hon, Mr, Rainey of 
South Carolina, Damocrats and Republicans, Northern- 
ers avd Southerners, alike expressed thelr hearty satls- 
faction at the manner of Mr. Ralney“e bearing as tempo- 
rary Speaker. 

Tur Morning Star (Baptist) says: ‘It will be only a 
question of time and nse to decide how signally true It is 
that Christianity ia not a failure, Tax INDEX to the con- 


trary notwithstanding,” Certalnly, time and use“ 
must decide whether Christiaulty ls afailureor not. The 
opinion of Taz Inpex, in this case as in every other, la 
only good 80 far aa it goes. It does not claim to be in- 
fallible. It bat announces ita judgment, and gives its 
reasons therefor. But it may be mistaken. We can 
afford to walt and ses. 


Tse Jewish Times, which, by the way, is an interest- 
ing and able paper, utters itself in the following very 
sensible and liberal atratn:— 

Not as Jewz, but as citizens of an enlightened age; as 
men who feel in accord with the aspirations of humanity 
at large; who stand above the narrow pent-up churches 
that hold forth one dogma or other as the shibboleth of 
admission to God's presence,—mnat we bend onr ener- 
gies to help pull down the sectarian rs. We must 
confine sect and creed to the church, the temple, the 
mosque; we must assist in delivering art, scienca, cult- 
vu m the chains of sectarianism; we must proclaim 

ain and again that society deals only, and can deal only, 

th the moral man, not with the member of this or that 
church. 

A Youno Me Hebrew Association has been formed 
recéntly in New York. Ita specific alma are the estab- 
Ushment of a reading room and library; lectures on hls- 
torical, scientific, literary, and social topica; entortalu- 
monts of a social, artistic, and musical nature; the estab- 
lishment of free classes for general instruction; the 
organteation of a bureau for securing employment for 
deserving young men. It will be seen that this is not 
designed to be a sectarian Association, like the Young 
Men's Christian Association, bot a Auman one. We 
wish for it success und prosperity, and are giad to sea 
our Hebrew friends coming to the front with such note 
ble and praiseworthy enterprises as they have of late em- 
barked upon. 

Bnor nnn“ Bescaes was talking about the Trinity, 
a few avenings since, In his conference meeting; and, as 
hia mind seamed to be cloudy on the subject (although he 
had declared his acceptance of the dogma), he was ques- 
tioned somewhat by the brethren. Brother Halliday, bis 
colleague, asked: What do you suppose la meant by 
Ourist's declaration, that he waa one with the Father?" 
Mr. Beecher—"I don't know.” (Langhter.) Brother 
Halllday—“ Don't know what you suppose?’’ Mr. 
Beecher— I don’t suppose at all... It Is a great deal 
easier to say you don't know, when you once get used to 
it, than to say you do, and try to explain what you can't 
explain.” Mr. Beecher puts himself on the safe side or 
both aides of the fenca (if that is possible), by saying that 
he belleves, and then, In the same breath, saying that he 
doesn't know whereof he belleves. 


Ly AN interesting article on Female Poets, the London 
Ezaminer saya: We do not venture to assert that ex- 
amples of the genus bavo been very numerous, or that 
they have often ranked with the foremost men; but we 
do maintain that, among the true poeta of the world, 
women have been and more frequently may be num- 
bared.” It mentions Mirlam and Deborah as the earliest 
female poets; speaks of the “divinity of the genius’ of 
Sappho; and ends with Mrs. Browning, of whom it suya: 
“We doubt if any in our own day or age has touched a 
harp at once so sweet, so strong, so heart-rending and 
heart-devouring as hers.” The Examiner thinks that 
“tbe gepina of women has hitherto for the most part 
been confined to an unhealthy growth in the dark,“ and 
belleves that we must give it the full light of day, be- 
fore we can lay down the limita of its capabllities,”” 


Tux EULOGIsTIO ORATION on Charles Somnar, pro- 
nounced by Carl Schurs in the Boston Music Hall, last 
week Wednesday, was most noble and fitting in eyagy re- 
apect. Both the bead and the heart of the orator dictated 
Ita every word, It was not undiscriminsting and fulsome, 
but just, loving, and true. Massachusetts, we think, hung 
her bead with sorrowful shame as abe llstened to the alo- 
quent rebuke of Mr. Schurz for the censure she gave her 
great Senator for bis conscientious and magnanimous ac- 
tion in regard to the national battle-flag inscriptions. 
That Sumner did not die before his State had recalled 
her hasty and disgracefcl condemnation of him was 
alike hla and her most happy fortune. Grand lessons of 
wisdom and virtue, we trust, will accrue to our people 
from the life of the illnatrious dead, and from this vivid 
and masterly portrait of him sketched by tho illustrious 


Lying. 


—————— 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Br: Loum, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; P, A. Lofgreen, 
ae re e a Rogers, President; J. P. Titcomb, 


9 Secretaries. 
J , Gee H. Crowoll, President; A, Giddings, 


8 Soak Ua J, Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 


rg Wa; Reedy, President; E. 8. Beckley, Becre- 
Vingcanp, N. J. — John Gage, President; Suo M. Clute, 
Boc: 


JonorioMviLLe, NAA. W. Eàstman, President; B. L. 


h Sorea, B. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


pereo, Linon. R- Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 

BAKEDSYILLE, — A. G. Eastman, President; V. R. 
Knowles, re! h 

Oel, MoR. F. Thompson, President; . Roderick, 
Be 


cretary. 
Me.—F. G. Barker, President; C, Rhodes, Secretary. 
Banu, Win--President, J. D. Walters; Secretary, B. 
Bridgman. 
ve D. G. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
i, Secretary. 
400 0 ch Fish, President; G. W. Barnés, Tress- 
urar, 


BIENNSAPOLIS, MIN. President, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
rethen. 
Naw Tonk, N. F.-J. B. Brown, President; D. K. Bennott, 
tury. 
5 e Mo.—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


A Sale, Wis— President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy. 


Compulsory “Education. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL OF POLITICAL REFORM. 


Ina democratic republic like ours, where all pollt- 
ical power resides in and springs from the ple; 
where, to use the lan e of Abraham Lincoln, the 
government ts of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, — no subject can be presented to the citizens 
for their consideration more Important than the edu- 
cation of the youth. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FREE GOY- 
ERNMENT. 


Intelligence in the rulers is essential to 2 gov- 
ernment; with us the rulers are the voters, hence the 
necessity of fitting them by education to rule, With 
intelligent voters, our form of government is the best 
yet devised; but with ignorant voters, it is one of the 
worst. An Intelligent people seek freedom, and an 
ignorant one despotism, just as naturally and certain- 
ly as the needle pointa to the magnetic pole. 

The founders of our free institutions two hundred 
and fifty years ago saw this, and scarcely had they 
completed the log cabins for their families, when the: 

began the log schoolhouse for the school and school- 
master, 

The schoolhouse has spread, developed, and im- 
proms from Muine to Calfornia equally with the dwell- 
ng-house. It is the nursery of American citizens, 


THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN LIB- 
ERTY. 


These three cardinal principles our forefathers nev- 
er lost aight of: namely, a free State, a free School, 
and a free Church. Self-preservation imposes upon 
our government the duty of educating the people suf- 
ey to qualify them to exercise Intelllgently the 
right of suffrage. Conscious of this, — State 
established a system of free schools, 

So great and beneficent has been their influence 
upon the e that the material prosperity, intel- 
lectual and moral development, respect for law and 
obedience to it, lu each State, may be relatively moas- 
. — — calculated by the condition of the free pub- 

e schools, 


WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR 
EDUCATION. 


‘The national government has already set aside for 
educational purposes one hundred and forty millions 
(140,000,000) of acres of public land; and the ques- 
tion of devoting to education the whole proceeds of 
the public lands still undlsposed of is discussed. In 
the last Congress, the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House of Representatives reported fa- 
vorably a bill for this purpose, and, after a careful de- 
bate and consideration, It passed that body and was 
sent to the Senate. It has established a Bureau of 
Education as a permanent part of the government, 
with a Commissioner of Education at its head. His 
annual report iu one of the most Interesting, instruc- 
fire) 2 and — 4 — documents that issues 
rom the government press. Every legislator and 
every Part officer in the United States should atudy 
ils contents and heed its facta. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE SCHOGL INTEREST, 


(1.}—In the Nation. 

We have in the United States over fourteen and a 
half millions (14,500,000) of children of the school 
age; we expend annually for schools over ninety-five 
millions ($05,000,000) of dollars, which is equal to one- 
third of one per cent. of the vaine of the property, 
real and personal, of the whole country, as returned 
by the last cenaus; and we employ two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand (221,000) teachers. This is aur 
standing army, and those are ourraw recruits. Their 
arms are the pen and the slate pencil; their mani- 
tions of war the text- books; their forts and arsenals 
the schoolhouses; and the enemy they are enlisted to 
conquer, ignoranca and bigotry, Through the mu- 
nificence of the government, the finest buildin that 
springs up in every village in our new States and Ter- 
Titories Is the public schoolhouse, Like the light of 


heaven and the water of the earth, it is open and free 
alike to rich and poor. 
(2.)—In the State of New Fork. = 3 i 

tate of Now York we have one million an 
a naif fl. 800.800) school children, twenty-eight thou- 
sand (28,000) school teachers, twelve thousand 
(12,000) schoo!houses, and one million (1,000,000) vol- | 
umes of books in the achool district libraries. The | 
school property of the State la worth twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars (624,000,000, and we are expendin 
two million dollars ($2,000,000) a year to add Lo it an 
Improve it. The law in the State of New York re- 
quires us to raise annually one and one-quarter of a 
mill tax upon each dollar of valuation of taxable 
property, for the support of the free schools. This 
amounts to two and à half millions of dollars. But 
so fully is the value of the schools appreciated that 
the people voluntarily tax themselves annually four 
times this umount, making the whole sum spent 
upon schools in this State ten milliona of dollars 

0,000, 000) a year. 

ele te malted the “Empire State.” 80 long as we 
continue this liberal policy of education for the whole 
people It will remain auch. 

e canal interest, the railroad interest, the manu- 
facturing interest, important as they are to material 
progress, are yet small compared with the education 
of our million and a half of youth, 

(3.)—Jn the City of New York. 

The city of New York had, last year, over two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand (230,000) pupils in its 
schoole. It employed three thousand (3,000) teachers 
and school officers, and expended upon public educa- 
tion three millions three hundred thousand dollars 
($8,300,000). The citizen, however humble, has only 
to send his child to the public school, and government 
furnishes him there, free of cost, an educational pal- 
ace, warmed and lighted, the best text-books and ap- 
paratus, and the most skilful teachers. 

Stewart and Astor, with their hundred milliona of 
property and no children in the public schools, like 
true-hearted American citizens, pan ay the school 
taxes that educate the sons and daughters of thou- 
sands of r laborers who have no property to be 
taxed. Aided by the free school, the t wealth 
and the highest honors and offices in this broad land 
are within the reach of the sona pf the humblest 
workman. 


THE PROPEBTY SHOULD EDUCATE THE CHILDREN, — 
The American doctrine is, that "zhe property of the 


State shall educate the children of the State.“ This 
benefits equally the rich and the poor. It decreases 
crime, uces taxes, improves labor, increases the 


value of property, and elevates the whole — 2 — 
One of the first and decisive questions asked in seek- 
ing a permanent location for one’s family is: What 
are the means provided for education? A village, 
town, or State, with good free schools, is the resort of 
families; without them it is the home of criminals, 
In this city, it costs more to support police and 
police courts to restrain and punish a few thousand | 
criminals, nearly all of whom mesuch from want | 
of educatiou, than to educate our 230,000 children. i 


CRIME THE CONSEQUENCE OF IGNORANCE, 


In France, from 1867 to 1889, one-half the inhabit- 
ants could nelther read nor write; and this one-half 
furnished ninety-five per cent. of the persons arrested 
for crime, and eighty-seven cent, of those con- 
vleted. In other words, an orant person, on the | 
average, committed seven times the numberof crimes | 
that one not ignorant did, 

In the six New England States of our own country, 
only seven per cent. of the Inhabitants, aboye the age 
of ten yeara,can neither read nor write; yet eighty 
per cent. of the crime in those States Is committed by 
this small minority; in other words, s person there 
without education commits fifty-three times as many 
crimes as one with education, 

In New York and Peonsylyania an Ignorant person 
commits on the average seven times the —— of 
crimes that one who can read and write commits, and 
in the whole United States the Illiterate person com- 
mits ten times the number of crimes that the edu- 
cated one does. 

The above facts are derived from official statistics, 


THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF CRIME. 


We may have supposed that It is the churches rath- 
er than the schools that prevent people from becom- 
ing criminals; but the facts Indic: by statistics col- 
lected by government show the contrary. 

The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 
1870. In Upper Bavaria there were 15 churches and 
5 1-2 schoolhouses to each one thousand buildings, 
and 067 crimes to each one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, In Upper Franconia the ratio was 5 churches, 
7 schoolhouses, and 444 crimes. ln Lower Bavaria 
the ratio was 10 churches and 4 1-2 schoolhouses and 
870 crimes. In the Palatinate the ratio was 4 
churches, 11 schoolhouses and only 425 crimes, or lesa 
than one-half. In the Lower Palatinate the ratio 
was II churches, 6 schoolhouses, and 690 crimes, 
while in Lower Franconia the ratio was 5 churches, 
10 schoolhouses, and only 384 crimes. 


‘ Tabulated for clearneas of comparison, It Is as fol- 
ows:— 


Per 1,000 Buudings. Per 100,000 
School | 8 
Checahas, Houses, | Crimes. 

Upper Bavaria 16 612 | 667 
D| . 5 $ 7 444 
Lower Bavaria.. 10 41-2 870 
The Palatinate.. 4 11 425 
Lower Palatinate u 6 800 
Lower Franconis.. 5 10 3881 


In short, it seems that crime decreases almost in | 


the same ratio that schools increase, w 
less churches seem in Bavaria to — a 
effect upon it. 

Those unerring guides of the statesman—atatisticg 
—demonstrate that the most economical, effectty 
and powerful preventive of crime is the free commad 
school. Universal education tends to universal 
morality. 


THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF PAUPENIAM, 


An examination of the statistics of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and of the different countries of Eur 
indicate that, other things being equal, pauperiam is 
in the {nverse ratio of the education of the mass of 
the people; that is, as education Increases, pauperiem 
decreases, and as education decreases, pauperiam in- 
creases. The same rule holds good in our country, 

Taking the three States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois for illustration, we find that of the illiterate 
persons one in lenis a pauper ; while of che rest of the 
population only one in three hundred is a pauper, In 
other words, a given number of persons — to 
grow up In ignorance furnish on the ave! thirty 
times az many paupera as the same persons would if 
required to get such an education as our free public 
— afford. Add to this that they furnish also 
ten limes the number of criminals, and the right as wel) 
aa the duty of government, as the protector of society, 
to enforce general education is clear, for it in the 
plain obligation of pomnim to protect society 
against pauperiam and crime. 


EDUCATION, THEN, SHOULD BE COMPULSORY, 


Gorammpnt . — revent are * ae pau- 
perlam by extirpating the cause of each; to igno- 
rance, An educated citizen is of more value to fim, 
self, to society, and to the country than an ignorant 
one, 

An examination covering prominent points or cen- 
tres of labor in twenty States, made three years ago, 
developed the fact that even such education as our 
tree common schools afford adds on the average fifty 
per cent, to the producing capacity of the citizen; 
while a higher training increases It two or three hun- 
dred per cent. 

He can do more and better work, from the street 
acavenger up to the most skilled mechanic, with the 
same expenditure of time and force, from the mere 
fact of possessing knowledge. ý 

A well-educated commonwealth, however narrow 
Ita borders or poor Its soil, soon becomes rich and 
powerful; while an ignorant one, even under the hap- 
piest circumstances of land and sky, falls a prey to 
anarchy, poverty, and despotism. 

Government is making ample provision for the secu- 
lar education of all. Has it not a t, then, to require 
all to be educated, either in the public schools at pub- 
lic expense, or in private schools at private expense? 
We think it has, and that secular education sufficient 
for the common affairs of every-day life, and to ena- 
ble the citizen to vote with intelligence, should be 
compulsory. 

Prussia and many other German States have tried 
it for years, with the happiest results, It Is her rig- 
orous system of compulsory education that in 


— 
| years has raised her from a bankrupt and congu 


petty kingdom to the ruling empire of Europe, and 
made her the seat and home of intelligence, industry, 
and wealth, Boston has had such a law for twenty 
ears, and in the last ten they have reduced truancy 
rom school sixty per cent. New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Michigan have now 
adopted it. England has given her school 
power to adopt it, and in London they haye. The 
effect la to increase the attendance at school, and de- 
crease the number of juvenile delinquents. The 
time has arrived to try the experiment in the cities of 
our State at least, if not in the whole State. This 
will cause every child to enjoy the benefits of the 
public school, or of some private school. 

Wherever compulsory attendance has been tried 
long enough to N its effect, che result bas 
been so satlefactory that It has become a fixed and 
aettled policy, Prussia, Saxony, and democratic 
Switzerland testify to its excellence, It is in harmo- 
ny with the true spirit of a democratic republic to re. 
quire every citizen to quallfy himself for the right of 
suffrage, and for earning an independent living, 

The taxpayers who furnish the money to educate 
all the people have a right to require that all shall be 
educated, In order that orime and pauperism, and the 
public burdens caused by the same, may be reduced 
to a minimum, and the ballot wielded only by intelli- 
gent voters. 

The ballot, in the handa of a sarmipt and ignorant 
populace, is the torch of the political incendiary; but 
with an intelligent people is the bulwark of — 

“An ounce of prevention ie worth a pound of 
cure.” It costs far less to prevent crime, pauperism, 
and clyil commotiona, by educating the whole people, 
than it does to punish criminals, support paupers, and 
maintain armies to repress an ignorant and vicious 
population. 

he average daily attendance in this State upon the 
public schools during the school year is only about 
one-third of the whole school population; and upon 
> ane public and private, it is only about one 
alf. 

The class most in need of school training seldom 
attend school at all; to wit, those whose parents, 
through ignorance, poverty, avarice, or crime, give 
them little or no bome education. This class can be 
reached only by the aid of 4 compalaory and er 
ing statute. 4— other remedy has been tri 
without curing the disease, 

By a judicious law, firmly but kindly enforced, 
compelling attendance during school hours up 
some school, either publie or private, the streets 01 
our large cities could be cle of the thousands 0 
youthful vagrants from whose ranks now our army © 
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criminals is almost entirely recruited. Such a law in 
a single generation would work a moral and intellect- 
nal reformation and regeneration of our criminal 
and pauper classes, and save millions of money in the 
departments of police, charities, and corrections, and 
largely increase the wealth, influence, and producing 
power of the State. 

The wisdom of developing and perfecting our free 
schools is admitted by the great majority of the com- 
munity. A small minority oppose them on the 

und that their — is not specially and author- 
tatively taught therein. 


OUR GOVERNMENT CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT TEACH 
RELIGION. 


Our government cannot give religious education; 
because while protecting each citizen in the undis- 
tarbed enjoyment of his own religion, as a sacred 
matter between him and his Maker, and thus tolerat- 
ing all religions. it has none of its own, and cannot 
favor any sect or denomination or class. 

The whole letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States, as well as of the several States, 
prohibits the establishment either directly or indi- 
rectly of a State — by or the showing any favor 
orgiving any protection, privileges, or financial sup- 
port to one religious sect more than to another, Pro- 
tection to all equally, but support to none, is, on this 
point, the organic law of America. 

If the churches would not interfere with the gov- 
ernment’s secular education, but would devote the 
whole of their strength to giving, in their own places 
and manner, religious education, they and the gov- 
ernment, though Lista. in different spheres and in 
different build nge, would act in entire harmony, and 
would in the end produce the best possible general 
result. By simply protecting religion, but not teach- 
ing it, government is, as matter of fact, giving the 
utmost panin vitality and strength to the religious 


BUT ONE SECT OPPOSED TO FREE SCHOOLS. 


This American doctrine of free non-sectarian schools 
is substantially accepted and adopted by all religious 
sects save one. That one, however, is large, enthusi- 
astic, well drilled, and ably and powerfully led; and 
though its members are chiefly of foreign birth, yet, 
having become citizens, they are entitled to the same 
voice and rights and privileges as natives are in this 
matter. The leader of this sect, though a foreign 
ruler, has ordered the destruction of our free non- 
sectarian system of popular education, and the sub- 
stitution of his own system of church or parochial 
schools; that is, schools whose text-books and teach- 


Church, though the State may be permitted to pa: 
all the bills. ** the city of New York, through State 
and municipal legislation, the following amounts of 
money were obtained in the last five years from the 
public treasury for sectarian institutions, such as 
churches, church schools, and church charities; name- 


ty 

o . $767,815 

ie 1. of which this one sect received sins 

UT. .. r “ “ “ 562,718 

En “ “ “ 252,110 

Wi BPa gl “ “ “ 306,193 

Tot. 55m. $3,017,362 “ „ S2 75,618 

it this is a better system than ours, we should 
opt it, for we want the best; but if it is a worse, we 


should reject it. 


THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM PRODUCES MORE ILLITER- 
ATES, PAUPERS, AND ORIMINALS THAN OURS, 


ws been tried for centuries; and in some coun- 
es, as Italy and Spain, under the most favorable 
2 . be 45 — has ore despote power, 
ous, and so co c ts system 
out to its highest 3 aii z 
— are its fruits? We may say, its neces- 
j and Inevitable fruits? By its fruits it should be 
‘ew are as follows :— 
(L) A highly educated few; but among the masses 
2 orance, instead of general enlightenment. 
4 A low grade of morality. 
(4) A large pauper and criminal class. 
A tendency to despotism and to official selfish- 


5 corruption. 
) Alack of national progress and development. 
koowied Statements are made, first from a personal 
ge of the facts gained by investigation in 
fected thaptries—having visited them before they re- 
very t system, forthe purpose of studying this 
cane tion; and secondly, they are made from a 
dip of official statistics. 
Mee ruits of the two systems also exist side by side 
own country, 
i ripu with us fiye and a half millions of for- 
inhabitants, the greater portion of whom 
rom countries, as Ireland and England for ex- 
otk oa have had the parochial or church system 
ols; hence they may justly be taken intellectu- 
"a of education, 
these the illiterates above the age of ten are 
n per cent. (. 14) of the whole number; the 
the ap four and one-tenth per cent. (.041), and 
While, o, one and six-tenths per cent. (.016). 
States 12 Ahe other hand, in the twenty-one of our 
tree publi ng the American system of non-sectarian 
twenty ahi schools, there is a native population of 
educated, ions. This native popalation has been 
der ma tx this system of schools, and in like man- 
the fai 7 k: justly taken, intellectually and morally, as 
Of th ne Product of this method of education. 
V eg e illiterates above the age of ten are 
number thud one-half per cent. (.035) of the whole 
cent, (.017) e paupers only one and seven-tenths per 
ne per cent. (Coree criminals only three-fourths of 
In 2 8 
other words, . every ten thousand (10,000) 


ee 


morally as the fair average product of that | 


inhabitants the parochial or church system of educa- 
tion turns out fourteen hundred (1400) illiterates, 

four hundred and ten (410) paupers, and one hundred 
and sixty (160) criminals; while the non-sectarian 
free public school system turns out only three hun- 

dred and fifty (350) illiterates, one hundred and sey- 
enty (170) paupers, and seventy-five (75) criminals, 

Or if we take Massachusetts by itself, which has the 

type or model of our free public school system, with 

its 1,104,032 native inhab tants, the number is still 
less; namely, seventy-one (71) illiterates, forty-nine 

(49) paupers, and eleven (11) criminals, 

Miter- Pau- Crim- Inhabit- 
airs. pers, inalt. anu. 
1,400 410 160 to the 10,000 

Pb'c school syste 2 70 75 „ x 

Public school 1 5 in ede ap 11 13 11 “ 10,000 

That is, we are asked by these friends who have 
come here and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, 
if rightly directed, will be of great service both to 
themselves and the country, to abolish our own well- 
tried system of education, and adopt the one to which 
they, in their former homes, became accustomed ; 
though that one, on the average, produces four times 
as many Illiterates, two and a half times as many 
paupers, and more than twice as many criminals as 
ours. Orif we take Massachusetts as a fair sample 
of our system, we are asked to adopt one that will 
give society twenty times as many illiterates, eight 
times as many paupers, and fourteen times as many 
criminals, 

We cannot do this, and when they come to under- 
stand thoroughly the facts they will not wish us to do 
it; for the welfare of their children is just as dear to 
them as that of ours is to us, and they, equally with 
us, desire to diminish ignorance, pauperism, and 
crime, and to make the country of their adoption and 
the home of their descendants intelligent, prosperous, 
powerful, and happy. 

The whole future of our country and the very ex- 
istence of our free government is wrapped up in the 
common school. Promote and develop that, and ev- 
ery department of industry and intelligence will 
flourish like a tree well watered and nourished at its 
roots. Destroy the common school, and ignorance, 
poverty, despotism, and bigotry will soon pervade the 
whole land. 

Generalizations drawn like the above from the 
official statistics of twenty-five millions of people are 
unerring guides, They settle the question as to the 
comparative excellence of the two systems of educa- 
tion. They are intellectual, industrial, and moral 
beacons, that direct with certainty and safety the 
statesman and the philanthropist. They point out 
unmistakably to the legislator the duty af enacting a 
law requiring attendance upon schools, during the 
school age and the school terms, of all the children in 
the State, unless legally and for good and sufficient 
reasons temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government requires this, 
Protection of society against pauperism and crime de- 
mands it, The material development of our country 
calls for it. The success and happiness in life of the 
children of the poor, the ignorant, and the vicious 
can be secured only by such a statute. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Legislature should enact a law 
authorizing and empowering the school boards in 
each city, town, and incorporated village to require 
the attendance at some school, public or private, dur- 
ing the school terms and the school hours of each 
day, of all children between the ages of eight and fif- 
teen years, unless for good and sufficient reason tem- 
porarily excused, Dexter A. HAWKINS, 


Chairman of Committee on Education of the New York 
City Council of Political Reform, 
New York, Dec. 30, 1873. 


[For THE Lypex.] 
THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS: 


AN ARGUMENT FOR UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION BE- 
FORE THE OLATHE (KANSAS) LITERABY SOCIETY, 
JAN, 12, 1874. 

BY J. E, SUTTON. 


In taking the affirmative of this question, let me 
first state that, if it were intended that the Protestant 
Bible should be read in our schools as a history of the 
Jewish people, and of their peculiar views on religion, 
and as a history of a noble Jewish reformer who was 
so faithful to his own convictions of right and duty 
that, like another Socrates, he died for what he be- 
lieved to be the truth, then by all means let it be 
read; and side by side with it, let there be read the 
Koran, the Veda, and the Jewish Talmud. Let all 
these be studied as a part of history, showing the pe- 
culiar views on religion held by different races of 
mankind. It would be a wholesome exercise in the 
curriculum of historical studies, calculated to give 
broad and liberal views on true religion and morals, 
and would effectually shield our children from a nar- 
row, sectarian spirit. It would teach them a religion 
embracing all humanity, and in harmony with uni- 
versal progress. 

But if it is intended that the Protestant Bible alone 
shall be read, in all the schools, as the only infallible 
tert-hook of divine revelation on religion and morals, 
excluding all other Bibles, then most emphatically I 
would object, on the grounds that it would be unjust, 
unphilosophical, and unscientific. 

t would be unjust to the Catholics (outnumbering 
the Protestants two to one), who would want the 
Douay Bible for their children; to the Jew, who 
would prefer the Talmud; to the Unitarian, who 
does not believe in the plenary inspiration of the 


Bible; and to all parents who would prefer teaching 
their children from a different book. 

It would be unphilosophical, because it assumes 
that belief is a matter of choice—that a child can 
choose to believe in the Mosaic history, while at the 
same time he is taught the facts of geology and as- 
tronomy! The very rocks and stones upon which the 
Earth’s history of herself has been written in indelible 
characters contradict the Biblical record, As the 
peril is made acquainted with the science of the 

eavens, of the firmament above him, how can he 
choose to believe in the plenary inspiration of the 
book! His faith in it will lost forever, unless, in- 
deed, like another Hugh Miller, he loses his reason in 
the futile attempt to reconcile such a revelation with 
science, 

It would be unscientific, because all science teaches 
that our world, and all it contains—animate and in- 
animate—is governed by fixed, uniform laws, not by 
a supernatural power, above and outside of law, as 
the Protestant Bible teaches, All experience, as well 
as science, demonstrates this great fact. Neverdo we 
see a supernatural power intervening to prevent the 
uniformity of Nature's laws. The Chicago fire burned 
up the houses of the good and the just, quite as much 
as those of the wicked and sinful. The sacred 
churches were consumed, as well as the rum- shops and 
places of infamy, 

The Protestant Bible would teach children to ex- 
pect a supernatural intervention. In case of drought, 
they would pray for rain; in sickness they would sup- 
plicate for health; while science and common sense 
would teach them to obey the laws of health, and to 
expect rain in accordance with the usual natural con- 
ditions. 

As an evidence that men of culture and learning 
everywhere believe that we are creatures of law, allow 
me to read a short extract from the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial of last week. It states that Dr. Carpenter 
“recently read a paper on “The Reign of Law,’ before 
a certain religious institution called Zion College, 
where the bishops and clergy of London are wont oc- 
casionally to meet to listen to a paper or lecture, 
which is followed by a discussion. Dr. Carpenter in 
his essay maintained ‘that Nature represented a king- 
dom of orderly evolution, which had never been in- 
vaded by anything ok cen or pans or super- 
natural; and his address ended by the emphatic dec- 
laration that all liturgies, litanies, collects, and pray- 
ers that were ever uttered never had influenced—nev- 
er could influence—the course of this universe, nor 
mankind, nor a single individual, in the slightest 
degree.’ This paper created the most intense excite- 
ment, which was further increased when Professor 
Tyndall arose and said in a slow and solemn voice: 
‘Tam speaking to men of education and men of learn- 
ing; to men who have read history and observed the 
course of Nature; and I feel constrained to ask you, 
as gentlemen of culture, whether it is really ible 
that you can have any belief in the efficacy o prayer 
to affect this universe in the slightest degree.’’ 

It would therefore be in the highest degree irration- 
al to teach our children a religious faith which would 
be flatly contradicted by the facts made known to 
them by science and observation. 

If, then, the Protestant Bible is to be read as an 
infallible text-book of divine revelation, we should 
vote to exclude it from the schools; but if it is to be 
classed with other histories of religions, by all means 
let it be read side by side with the other Bibles of 
every nation. 

We are surprised that gentlemen on the other side 
are In favor of taking away from any man, or his 
children, his beloved Bible. If he believes in the 
Protestant Bible, let him and his children enjoy it to 
their hearts’ content; no matter whether he believes 
in the Presbyterian, Methodist, Campbellite, or Uni- 
tarian interpretation of it. If he believes in the 
Catholic, or Douay, Bible, let him enjoy it; if in the 
Jewish Talmud, or in the rationalist’s Bible of sci- 
ence, let them and their children enjoy them, and go 
on their way rejoicing. ° 

But if you attempt to bind down all men to your 
own dogmatic Bible, you virtually take away their 
right to enjoy their own Sacred Scriptures; and soon 
they will burst asunder the bonds of such mental 
slavery, Judging from the rapid progress of science 
all over the civilized globe, occupying as it does no 
longer a defensive attitude, but attacking the very 
strongholds of superstition in London, we may con- 
fidently expect that in 1876 we shall see a more fort: 
ous spiritual independence gained than the political 
independence of 1776. 


— — — —-— — 


A SeNsmLie HEATHEN.—It seems that when 
writers or speakers want to use a particularly noble 
and charitable sentiment, they look for it among the 
works of heathen writers. Notwithstanding the in- 
numerable Christian sources from which they are at 
liberty to draw, it appears that the search for grand, 
rugged, unselfish charity, generally carries them back 
to the heathens, 

But it was of Mr. Disraeli in particular that Round- 
about was thinking. That gentleman is somewhat 
famous for saying eminently beautiful and large- 
minded things, and quite recently distinguished him- 
self by a quotation which attracted more than usual 
notice. Freely rendered, it runs thus :— 

1 hings, at all times, L say; 
AERE ts tome right From the gods to Ten. 
Whose deems other form of doctrine true, 
He has his creed; let me adhere to mine.’ 


It struck everybody as the consummation of perfect 
liberality—the gracious and divine deliverance of 
thought which makes men god-like; but, on inquiry, 
it was found to be an excerpt from the Ajaz of 
Sophocles, and not from any of the great Anglican 
polemies, as many pious churchmen at first supposed. 
New Orleans 3 
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GENEHAL LAMAR’S EULOGY ON SUMNER 
IN CONGRESS. 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to second the resolutions pre- 
sented by the member from Massachusetts, I be 
lieve that they express a sentiment which pervades 
the hearts of all the people whose representatives are 
here assembled, Strange as, in looking back upon the 

ast, the assertion may seem, impossible as it would 
— been ten years ago to make it, itis not the less 
true that to-day Miaslesippi deeply regreta the death of 
Charles Sumner, and sincerely unites in paying hon- 
ors to his memory. Not because of the splendor of 
his intellect, though in him was extinguished one of 
the brightest of the lights which have Illustrated the 
councils of the government for nearly a quarter of a 
century; not because of the high culture, the elegant 
scholarship, and the varied learning which revealed 
themselves so clearly in all his public efforts as to 
justify the application to him of Johnson's felicitous 
expression, “He touched nothing which he did not 
adorn.” Not this, though these are qualities by no 
means, it is to be feared, so common ln public places 
as to make their disappearance, In even a single in- 
stance, a matter of indifference, but because of those 
peculiar and strongly marked moral traits of hla char- 
acter which gaye the coloring to the whole tenor of 
his singularly dramutic public career; traita which 
made him for a long period, to a large portion of his 
countrymen, the object of as deep lonate a 
hostility as to another he was one of enthusiastic ad- 
miration, and whioh are not the less the cause that 
now unites all these parties, ever so widely differing, 
in a common sorrow, to-day, over his lifeless remains. 
It is of these high moral qualities that I wish to 
speak; for these have been the tralts which in after 
years, as I have considered the successive acta and 
utterances of this remarkable man, fastened most 


strongly my attention, and impressed themselves 
most forcibl upon my imagination, my sensibilities, 
my heart. I leave to others to speak of his intellect- 


ual superiority, of those rare gifte with which Nature 
had so lavishly endowed him, and of the power to use 
them which he had uired by education. I say 
nothing of hia vast and varied atores of historical 
knowledge, or of the wide extent of his readingin the 
elegant literature of ancient and modern times, or of 
his wonderful power of retaining what he had read, 
or of his readinesa in drawing upon these fertile re- 
sources to illustrate his own arguments. I aay noth- 
ing of his eloquence as an orator, of his skill as a logi- 
clan, or of his powers of fascination in the unrestrained 
freedom of the social circle, which last it was my mis- 
fortune not to have experienced. These, indeed, 
were the qualities which gave him eminence, not onl 
in our country but — — the world; and whic! 
have made the name of Charles Sumner an — — 
part of our nation’s glory, They were the qualities 
which gave to those moral traite of which I have 
spoken the power to impress themselves upon the bis- 
tory of the age and of the civilization itself; and with- 
out which those traits, however intensely developed 
wonld have exerted no influence beyond the personal 
circle Immediately surrounding their possessor. 
More eloquent tongues than mine will do them jus- 
tice, Let me speak of the characteristics which 
brought the Illustrious Senator who has just passed 
away into direct and bitter antagoniam for years with 
my own State and her sister States of the Sonth. 
Charles Sumner was born with an instinctive love 
of freedom, and was educated from his earliest in- 
fancy to the bellef that freedom is the natural and ln- 
defeasible right of every intelligent being having the 
outward form of man. In him, in fact, thia creed 
seems to have been something more than a doctrine 
imbibed from teachers, ora result of education, To 
him it was a grand intuitive principle inscribed in 
blazing letters upon the tablet of his inner consclous- 
ness, to deny which would bave been for him to den 
that he himself existed, And along with this all- 
controlling love of freedom, he essed a moral sen- 
sibility keenly intense and vivid, » consclentiousness 
which would never permit him to swerve by the 
breadth of a hair from what he pictured to himself as 
the path of duty. Thus were combined in him the 
characteristics which have in all ages given to religion 
ger martyrs, and to patriotlam her self-sacrificing 
eroes, 
To a man thoroughly permeated and imbued with 
such a creed, and animated and constantly actuated 
by such a apirit of devotion, to behold a human being 
or a race of human beings restrained of what he 
deemed their natural rights to liberty, for nocrime by 
him or them committed, was to feel all the belligerent 
instincts of his nature roused to combat. The fact 
was to him a wrong which no logic could justify. It 
mattered not to him how humble in the scale of ra- 
tional being the subject of this restraint might be, 
bow dark his skin or how dense his ignorance. Be- 
hind all that lay for him the great principle that 1b- 
erty fa the birthright of all humanity, and that every 
individual of every race who has a soul to save is en- 
titled to the freedom which may enable him to work 
out his salvation. It mattered not to him that the 
slave might be contented with hia Jot; that his actual 
condition might be immessurably more desirable than 
that from which it had transplanted him; that it had 
gren him physical comfort, mental elevation, and 
bristian truth, possessed by his race in no other con- 
dition: that his bonds had not been placed upon bie 
hands by the living generation; that the mixed social 


system, of which he formed an element, had been re- 


led by the fathera of the re ublic, and by the 
ableat statesmen who had risen 5 after them, 2 too 
complicated to be broken up without danger to socie- 
ty itself, or even to clyilization; or, Gnally, that the 
actual state of things had been ized and ex- 
plicitly sanctioned by the very organic law of the re- 
ublic. Weighty as these considerations might be, 
‘ormidable as were the difficulties in the way of the 


enforcement of his great principle, he held 
—.— oe less that it must sooner or later be enforced, 
though institutions and constitutions should have to 
give way alike before it. But here let medo this emi- 
nent man the justice which amid the excitements of 
the struggle between the sections, now past, I may 
have been disposed to deny him. In this fiery zeal 
and thie earnest warfare against the wrong, as he 
viewed it, there entered no enduring personal animos- 
ity toward the men whose lot it was to be born to the 
system which he denounced. It has been the kind- 
nese of the sympathy which in these later years he 
has displayed toward the impoverished and suffering 
people of the Southern States that bas unveiled to me 
the generous and tender heart which beat beneath 
the bosom of the zealot, and has forced me to yleld 
him the tribute of my respeet, I might even say of my 
admiration, Nor In the manifestation of this has 
there been anything which a proud und sensitive peo- 
ple, smarting under a sense of recent discomfitnre and 
present suffering, might not frankly accept, or which 
would give them just cause to sus its sincerity. 
For, though he raised his voice, as soon as he believed 
the momentous issues of this great military conflict 
were decided, in behalf of amnesty to the vanquished, 
and though he stood forward ready to welcome back 
as brothers and to reéstablish in their rights as citi- 
zens those whose valor had so nearly riven asunder 
the Union which he loved, yet he insisted that the 
most ample protection and the largest safeguards 
should be thrown around the liberties of the newly 
enfranchised African race, Though he knew very 
well that, of his conquered fellow-citizens af the South, 
by far the larger portion, eyen those who most bearti- 
ly acquiesced in and desired the abolition of slavery, 
seriously questioned the expediency of investing, in a 
aingle day and without any preliminary tutelage, so 
vast a body of inexperienced and untustrugted men 
with the full powera and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and suffrage, he would tolerate no half-way 
mensures upon a point to him so vital, 

Indeed, Immedlately after the war, while other 
minds were occupying themselves with different 
theories of reconstruction, he did uot hesitate to Im- 
press most emphatically upon the administration, not 
only in public, but in the confidence of private inter- 
course, bis uncompromising resolution to oppose to 
the last any and every scheme which should fail to 
provide the surest guarantees for the personal freedom 
and political rights of the race which he had under- 
taken to protect. Whether these measures prove bim 
to be a practical statesman or a theoretical enthusiast 
is a question on which any judgment which we, to- 
day, may pronounce must await the revision of pos- 
terity. [allude to them here only to show that the 
apirit of magnanimity which, during the last three 
gom breathes In his utterances, and manifests itself 

all his acts affecting the South, was as evidently 
honest as it was grateful to the feelings of those to 
whom It was displayed, It was certainly a gracious 
act toward the South, though, unhappily, it jarred 
upon the sensibilities of the people st the other ex- 
treme of the Union, to propose to erase from the ban- 
ners of the national army the mementoes of the 
bloody internecine struggle, which might be ri ed 
as assailing the pride or wounding the sensibilities of 
the Southern people. That proposal will never be 
forgotten by that people so long as the name of 
Charlea Sumner lives in the memory of man. But, 
while it touched the heart of the South and elleited 
her profound gratitude, her people would not bare 
asked of the North such an net of self-renunciation, 

Conscious that they themselves were animated by 
devotion to constitutional liberty, and that the bright- 
est pages of history are replete with evidences of the 
depth and sincerity of that devotion, the Southern 

ple can but cherish the recollections of the battles 
ought and the victories won in defence of their hap- 
less cause, And respecting, as all true and brave 
men must respect, the martial spirit with which the 
men of the North vindicated the integrity of the 
Union and their devotion to the principles of human 
freedom, they do not ask, the} do not wish, the North 


| to strike the mementoes of her heroism and victory 


from either records, or monuments, or battle-flage. 
They would rather that both sections should gather 
up the gloriea won by each section, not envious, but 
prond of each other, and regard them a common heri- 
tage of American valor, so that future generations, 
when they remember the deeds of heroism and devo- 
tion done on both sides, will speak not of Northern 

rowess or Southern courage, but of the heroism, 
‘ortitude, and courage of Americans in a war of ideas 
—a war in which cach section signalized its consecra- 
tion to the principles, as each understood them, of 
American liberty and of the Constitution received 
from their fathers, 

It was my misfortune, perhaps my fault, personal- 
ly, never to have known this eminent philanthropist 
and statesman, The impulse was often strong upon 
me to go to him, and offer him my hand and my heart 
with it, and to express to him my thanka for bis kind 
and considerate course, of late years, toward the peo- 
ple with whom I am identified. If I did not yield to 
that impulse, i. was because the thought occurred 
that other days were coming in which such a demon- 
stration might be more opportune and less liable to 
misconstruction, — and without premoni- 
tion, a day has come, at last, to which, for such a 

urpose, there is no to-morrow, My regret is, there- 
ore, intensified by the thought that I failed to speak 
to ni out of the fulness of my heart while there was 
yet time. 

How often lo it that death thas brings unavailing) 
back to our remembrance opportunities unimproved, 
in which generous overtures, prompted by the heart, 
remain anoffered, frank avowals which rose to the 
lips remain unspoken, and the Injustice and wrong of 
bitter resentments remain unrepaired! Charles 
Sumner, in life, belieyed that all occasion for strife 
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and distrust and harsh legislation betwe 
and South had passed away, aud that the 
8 any — 1 continued es 
tween these two sections of our comm 

Are there not many of us who believe the Ei 
Is not that the common sentiment, or, if it is 85, 


m the North 
ere no lo 
trangement be 


ought it not to be, of the great mass of i 
North and South? Bound to each other by 2 


mon Constitution, destined to live together under 
common 8 forming Unitedly but a single 
member of the great family of nations, shall we not 
now at last endeavor to grow toward each other once 
more in heart as we are alread indissolubly linked to 
each other in fortunes? Shall we not, whilst doi 
honors to the memory of this great champion 
human liberty, thle feeling sympathizer with buman 
sorrow, this earnest pleader for the exercise of human 
tenderness and charity, lay aside the concealmeny 
which serve only to perpetuate misunderstandings 
and distrust, and frankly confess that on both rides 
we moat earnestly desire to be one; one not merely in 

olitical organization; one not merely in identity of 
natitutions; one not merely in community of fan- 
guage and literature and traditions and country; 

ut, more and better than all that, one also in feeling 
and in heart? Am I mistaken in this? 

Do the concealments of which I speak still cover 
animosities which neither time nor reflection nor tha 
march of events has yet sufficed to subdue? I cay. 
not belleve it, Since I have been here I have serati- 
nized your sentiments as expressed, not merely in 
public debate, but in the abandon of personal conf. 
dence. I know well the sentiments of these my 
Southern brothers, whose hearts are so {nfolded to- 
gether that the feeling of each is the feeling of all; 
and I see on both sides only the seeming of a con- 
straint which each apparent!y hesitates to dismiss, 
The South—prostrate, exhausted, drained of her life 
blood as well as of her material resources, yet still 
honorable and trne—accepts the bitter awird of the 
bloody arbitrament without reservation, resolutely de- 
termined to abide the result with chivalrous fidelity; 
yet, as if struck dumb by the magnitude of her te- 
verses, she suffers on in allence! 

The North, exultant in her triumph and elated 
success, still cherishes, as we are assured, a heart fu! 
of magnanimous emotions toward her disarmed and 
discomfited antagonist; and yet, as if under some 
mysterious spell, her words and acts are the words 
and acts of suspicion and distrust. Would that the 
spirit of the illuetrious dead whom we lament to-day 
could speak from the grave to both parties in this de 
plorable discord In tones that should reach each and 
every heart throughout thia broad tenita: “My 
countrymen, know one another, and you will lore one 
another.“ — Boston Globe. ‘ 


PRISON LIBRARIES, 


In one of the recent perioda of disturbance on the 
Gold Coast, a veteran English general insisted that 
only men who could read and write should be enlisted 
for service in that unwholesome quarter. “Those 
fellows themselves occupied, and therefore 
cheerful, and therefore well, and in good morale," he 
said; “but the ignoramuses aimply feed on their own 
grievances In the long seasons of inaction, get lor 
and discontented, mutiny, desert, or sicken and die 
with vacancy of mind and homesickness. They 
can't stand the monotony of the life and the separa- 
tion from their friends.” 

We have lately spoken of the enormous dispropor 
tion in the list of criminals between the intelligent 
and the illiterate classes, reckoning simply the ability 
to read and write as the standard of cultivation. In 
New England ninety-three per cent, of the inhabit- 
ants, above the sge of ten, can pass this test, From 
the remaining fraction eme eighty per cent. of the 
convictions for crime. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania the offenses of ignorance are, to those of en- 
lightenment, as seven to one, and in the country at 
large as ten to one. 

ur prisons, then, are occupled chiefly by tenants 
whose habit of moral stumbling follows on tiet 
blackness of mental darkness. They are convicte 
rogues, but they have not ceased to be men. What 
should hinder the hard fate of the expatriated soldier 
from overtaking them? Wherein their agg? 
differ it la to the disadvantage of the prisoners. We 
might reasonably expect to find among them, there- 
fore, a disposition ‘to feed on their own petenge 
to get low and discontented, to mutiny, desert, ant, 
if not “to sicken and die of vacancy of mind 3 
homesickness,” then to grow still more callous an 
Insensible to gentle influences. t 

But our prison system, affirms the State, bas no 
more in view the s ejor society than the 1 7 
tion of the criminal. The very first step toward t 4 
end, then, would seem to have been the establit 3 
ment of a thorough method of elementary cance 
coincident with the incarceration of the first —＋ 
dozen unrighteous whom the State felt compell 
shut up for the well-being of the more upright .. 
mainder. But New York, for example, has — 
putting her malefactors behind bolts and bars — yed 
centuries and a half, ever since good Governor dis i 
Minuit purchased Manhattan Island of the In oa 
for twenty-five dollars, and was forced to comm! i 
the Improvised lock-up various and sundry pers in 
whose patriotic joy over that event effervesced 156 
drunken and disorderly demonstrations. Se 
yet has she devised any organized ayatem of te ares 
tion adapted to the needs of those grown- up = 5 
thas convicts, who are to be taught to begin life 

n. 
The consequence of this neglect is not far to — 
A frightful majority of the discharged peson N 
coming out of jail as unintelligent and as litt 15 — 
for pursuits of honest Industry as they weet te A 
turns thither again and again, each absence 
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` atitutions, which 
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` missionary activity: wherein their energy 
makes poke converts to their gospel of deprayity. 
That even jail-birds are capable of better uses experi- 
ce has proved, not once bat many times, and eco- 
omic as well as humane motives prompt society to 
subject them to Intellectual and industria) training. 
x The Russian penitentiary at Moscow, for example, 
receives less than one-half of one per cent, of the 
original commitments. Each inmate, besides ob- 
—— elementary Instruction, ia required to learn 
some one trade In the most thorough manner, and 
this trade is of his own choosing, The earnings of his 
nticeship belong to the State, but of those of his 
apprenticeship he bas a liberal share. The hope of 
this reward of industry aud good conduct so inspires 
the prisoners that not a few of them master their 
basiness In two months, and nine-tenths are capable 
of being foremen on leaving the jall. The Lrish 
system, which also makes lustruetion ita corner- 
stone, is not less successful. It is much more severe, 
especially in the early months of sentence, than our 
own, Butit permits no capricious punishments, no 
arbitrary pardons, no possible exhibition of favorit- 
ism, Stappeals to the conplet's ambition and hope, 
regulates hls rivileges by bla good bebavior, studious 
ness, and Industry, and, as the term of his imprison- 
ment wears on, trusts largely to his sense of honor, 
But the beginning of alvancement in every in- 
stance of real reformation has been the awakening of 
the slow and dormant intelligence of these step- 
children of Nature. Aud therefore a late appeal for 
books and papers for his large family of rogues, made 
ùy Warden Hubbell of Sing Sing. ought to be an- 
ewered by a library not for that prison alone, but for 
every jail and penitentiary in the land. It has been 
the general custom of jailers to lock up the felona In 
the darkness of thelr solltary cella, as soon as they 
bare eaten the coarse supper which follows their hard 
dav'swork. Ignorance is always superstitious. Who 
shall say what awful spectres people the silence of 
those chilly dungeons? Who shall estimate the loss 
of healthful) energies through this slow sapping of 
the nerves, or guess how [est the intellectual aptitude 
dies out in minds shut in to the lowest pleasures and 
Interests of the coarse and diseased ies that hold 


them? 

So great is his fear of this nightly vigil with the 
ghosts of his eyil past and wretched present that 
many a poor prisoner presses out all the grease from 
lus scant rations of meat, and, with a poor wisp of rag, 
makes a feeble taper which keeps off the darkness for 
another short half-hour. Sing Sing has changed this 
cruel us Each cell has its lamp. Each well-be- 
bared. prisoner is allowed to read till nine o'clock 
every alent, the only condition being that he shall 
take good care of his book or paper. The prison li- 
brary now contains six hund volumes, and five or 
tix thousand old magazines and newspapers, which 
bare been read thread-bare. The taking away of the 
lamp is the heaviest punishment which can be in- 
flicted. In the evening ” says Warden Hubbell, 
“nearly avery prisoner w ll be found reading, an 
those who could not read when they came here are 
earnestly studying or =e to form letters with 
penor pencil. Before we had the lamps and books 
aad papers, the prisoners were nolsy and miachievo 
continually forming plans for wrong-doing; now al 
em to crave the quiet hours for reading and study.“ 

We have no sentimental sympathy th criminala, 
The man who refuses submission to the iron-handed 
restraints of society ought to be shut out of society. 
Imprisonment is as just ns it is necessary, and it 
shoald be made so hard and unattractive that noman, 
knowing Its stern privationa, will be willing to return 
toit But its use should be to rouse in prisoners that 
wll-respect which makes them of value to themselves 
and tosociety; to create within them an exalted force 
swaying them towards goodness, which shall be strong- 
er ihan the low forces that sway them towards evil; 
convince them that society stops them in their 
reckless way for their own good, and stands ready to 
receive them again when they are ready to accept the 
moral obligations which liberty imposes, 

This ideal end is perfectly practicable, It la only 
necessary that all reformatory prison discipline should 
work with Nature, not against it. And we count the 
felon's awakened Intelligence the broad fulcrum on 
which must rest the lever of wise effort that shal) lift 
this dead weight of ignorant criminality Into the up- 
per air. Christian Union. 
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CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN AND PUBLIC IN- 
STITUTIONS. 


In last year’s City Counell there was a good deal of 
dicussion on the subject of religion in the public in- 
was brought about in this way: 

any in the year, a large number of prominent Cath- 
“hes of the city presented to the Board of Directors 
of Public Institutions a petition, the prayer of which 
was to the effect that all persons in city Institutions 
who professed the Catholic faith be allowed the ser 
4 of clergymen in whom they believe. No appre 
table action was taken on this petition, and the re- 
of the Board to questions asked by the City 
* were regamled by the members of the latter 
2 evasive and unsatisfactory. The subject was 
of ee this year, by the presentation to the Board 
Hrectors, at Ita meeting, last evening, of the fol- 
owing petition ;— 


To the Honorahte the Board Directors of Public In- 
ters of the City of Basen: * 
10 — the undersigned, respectfully ask that all In- 
= aof lustitutlons owned or controlled by the City 
Et, ay 1 guaranteed freedom of conscience, 
— t all Roman Catholic inmates who desire it 
on enjoy the services of a Catholic clergyman, We 
: H . honorable Board the following reasons: 
e rarlous penal, reformatory, and charitable 


L 


institutions of the city, a majority of the inmates are 
Roman Catholics, while the only religious services 
provided, whether for their reformation or their com- 

ort, are non-Catholic, and attendance thereon Is ob- 
ligatory. As regards those who become wards of the 
city from no offence, but owing to infirmity, adyersi- 
ty, accident, or other Ill- fortune, the denial of the prac- 
tise of thelr religion, the chief enjoyment and solace 
left them in this life, is a grievance too apparent to 
call for any * In the case of Catholica, on 
the other hand, aubjected to loss of liberty and cor- 
rectional discipline for offences againat society and 
the laws, the need is evident of whatever religious 
influence is for them most powerful. They are con- 
victa, if young, almost invariably from ignorance of 
thelr religion; if mature, certainly from neglect of its 
teachings; and humanity and wisdom alike should 
seek their reform by those elevating and restraining 
Influences best adapted to them, which hitherto the 
have not known, or have neglected. It is a well- 
known fact that, under our present system of correc- 
tion, criminals are not generally or in agreat degree 
reformed, but usually are returned again and again 
by the courts for punishment. It la equally well 
known that for Catholics no other moral or rell ous 
appeals, of any nature whatsoever, compare in force 
and effect with those of thelr own chi „ 

Our excellent Chief Magistrate, while indeed sur- 
yeying our whole Commonwealth in his late address 
to the islature, says much ing penltentlary 
reform which touchee her chief city. Governor 
Washburn says crime increases In a ratio far more 
rapid than population; that prisoners should be bet- 
ter classified and separated, and their treatment made 
not only poni but reformatory and encouraging as 
well; and he adds: “We need to impress upon the 
criminal that, while society restrains and punishes 
him, it stands ready to welcome him to liberty when 
he proves himself worthy of trust, We need continu- 
ally to make him feel sure that although he has fall- 
en there la opportunity for him to rise and 
that hie Whole future depends upon himself.“ These 
measured and earnest words are worth pondering. 
As regards Catholic offenders, we are sure that the 
moat effective means for recalling them to virtue will 
be found in the practiso of thelr religion, and, con- 
viets though they be, we avow our Interest in them, 
and our earnest desire to befriend and reclaim them. 
In respectfully urging upon your honorable Board 
this our petition, we would say no mere experiment 
ls suggested. In English houses of punishment and 
reformation, Catholic as well as Protestant chaplains 
are provided. In Canada, an admirable method of re- 
ligious influence is adopted, happy alike in ite con- 
ception and its results, for particulars of which we 
beg to refer to a letter herewith received from the eu- 
perintendent. And in the instructive official report 
to the United Statea Government of the Rev. E. E. 
Wines, D.D., LL.D., of New York, we learn of other 
Christian communities where the practicableness and 
utility of varied religious influence for criminals has 
been equitably and wisely settled. 

The Rey, Dr. Wines officially informs the Ameri- 
can Government: “In the Austrian prisons of all 
kinds, chaplains and religious teachers are piaua 
for prisoners of every sect.” In France, liberty of 
consclence ja guaranteed to prisoners of all religions,” 
“Tn Prussia, chaplains are found in all the prisons 
and for all forms of worship,” In Saxony, the re- 
ligious wanta of prisoners are equally regarded and 
cared for, whatever their creed may be.“ The Bel- 
giau Government attaches the highest Importance to 
religious instruction as a meana of reformation, and 
has given to it the most complete organization posel- 
ble. Chaplains are provided in all prisone and for all 
religions.” ‘In the Netherlands, the office of chap- 
lain and the religious services are confided to one of 
the parish ministera of each religion.” “In Russia, 
prisoners of all the different creeds recelve the offices 
of religion from ministers of thelr own creed,—even 
Jews and Mussulmans,”’ “In Switzerland, ministers 
of the Reformed and of the Catholic religion act as 
chaplains in the prisons, The rabbi of the nearest 
Tooality Is invited to visit his co-religtoniets." 

If our proud city shall not lead others in liberality 
and intelligence, she must desire to follow examples 
whose excellence has been tested and approved, and 
wa look with confidence to your honorable Board for 
a frank and just compliance with our wishes, in pre- 
senting which we represent many thousand citizena, 
whose names may readily be added to our own. 

Among the names attached to the petition were the 
following: Joseph Iasigl, Theodore Metcalf, P. A. 
Collins, H. L. Richards, R. H. Salter, M.D., John 
G. Blake, M.D., William S. Pelletier, Juhu Boyle 
O'Reilly, P. R. Guiney, Samuel Tuckerman, George 
F. Emery, Hugh O'Brien, Charles F. Donnelly. Johu 
C. Crowley, Robert Morris, John B. Miran, M.D., 
R. D. Joyce, N.D., Hugh Carey, Joseph A. Laforme, 
Denis H. Tully, Willlam T. Connolly.—Bostòn Globe, 
Feb. 28. 

THE RELIGIONS PAPERS sre discussing the proper 
length of sermons. In the happy times, three hun- 
dred years ago, sermons were ten, twenty or thirty 
minutes long—never longer. Then the hour-glass 
came in to measure them, and the preacher preached 
the sand out. Many pulpits were furnished with Iron 
stands for the reception of the bour-glass, One auch 
is still existing at Compton Bassett Church, Wilts, 
with a fleur de lis handle for turning the glass when 
the sand had run ont. Another, at Hurst, in Berk- 
shire, has a fanciful wrought tron frame, with foliage 
of oak and ivy, and aninseription, „As this glass run- 
neth, so man’s life passeth.“ At Cliffe, in Kent, la 
a stand for an hourglass on a bracket affixed to the 
pulpit, The parish accounts of St. Catherine, Ald- 

ate, contain an old entry, ‘Paid for an hour-glasr 
that hangeth by the pulpit where the preacher doth 
make a sermon, that he may know how the hour 


> 
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th away, one shilling , and another relates to a 
nest of an “hower glass, with a frame to stand 
in.” One preacher had exhausted bie sand-giass, 
turned it, and gone three-fourths of another ru 3 
the congregation had nearly all retired, and the clerk, 
tired out, audibly asked his reverend 9 to lock 
up the church, and put the key under the door when 
he was done, as he (the clerk) and the few remaining 
auditors were going away. Hugh Peters, after 
reaching an bour, turned his hour-glase and said, 
‘I know you are good fellows, so let'a have another 
lass.“ Daniel Burgell, an eloquent Non-comformist 
vine In the early part of the last century, let his 
ee run out while vehemently preaching against 
the eln of drunkenness. He reversed It, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Brethren, I have somewhat more to say on 
the nature and consequences of drunkenness; ao let's 
have another glass, and then which is a regular 
toper's phrase. A rector of Bilbury used to preach 
two hours, with two turns of the glass; after giv- 
Ing out of the text the ‘squire of the pariah withdrew, 
smoked his pipe, and returned to the blessing, The 
Golden Age thinks that a sermon should be as long as 
the Moral Lew; any lese fs too little, any more is too 
much.—Golden Age. 


DEDIOCATOHY PORT, 


BEAD AT THE OPENING OF OOBMIAM MALL, FLORENCE, 
MARCH B. 


DY GEORGE A. BURLEION. 


Before the primal dawn began 

To whiten on the shores of night, 
Jehovah's living flat ran, 

Lot there be light!" and there was light, 


High soule have caught that word sublime, 
And hurled it on from age to age, 

Where sullen darkness, woe, and crime 
Still crouched with muttered hate and rage. 


To vain the cloven deepa of gloom 
Rolled back to bury and destroy; 

Dark worlds leapt tashing {nto bloom, 
And light was life and life was oy! 


Bons of the all-creativa Light, 
Disciples of the unfolding Good, 
Glad warriors of the Eternal Fight 
Whose victories are ansteined with blood, 


To Him who is the Light and Life— 
Mors served by gladness than by fear— 
This bulwark in the joyous strife, 
This Temple of the Heart we rear! 


Wisdom and Love, with married palms, 
Shall walk this consecrated Hall, 

And armed Truth's exulting psalms 
Respond to Freedom's clarion call! 


To sinleas mirth, and solemn thought, 
To every pulse of struggling good, 

To God through buman clay unwrought— 
Our manhood and our womanhood— 


To life, and death, and all hetween 
That comes to make vs pure and great, 
With reverent eoni and gladsome mien 
This Temple-Home we dedicate! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO INDEX STOOK, 
tern, New York City, 


Mra, F. W. Chris One share, $100 
Richard B. Westbrook, Bomann, Pa. ** 2 y 


00 
R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wia. Two „ 2% 
R. W. Howes, Doston, Mass, ne =~ 106 
Chas. W. Story, Boston, Muss, NG “ 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mieh. Five „ 600 
Jacob Hoffner, Cumminsyille,O. One * ‘100 
Jobn Wolas, mton, Maks, “ 100 
W. G. Russel, Itunes, N. X. “ “10 
A. V. Leggett, Detroit, Mich. bed “ 109 
B. F. Dyer, Borton, Maas “ “ iw 
Jamies Purinton, Lynn Mass, a “100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Mias. „ „ 109 
J. S. Palmer, Portland, Me. u u 100 
Robt. Orralaton, Brooklyn, N.Y. * 100 
Mra. A. I. Richmond, Lowell, Maxn «#400 
Mra, Ben]. lreson, Lynn, Mase. * „ 100 
J. E. Oliver, Ithaca, N. V. “ „ 100 
E. H, Aldrich, Providence, RI. “ u 100 
Geo. L. rk, Providence, R.i. a “ 100 
W. M. Jackaon, Providence,RI. Two = 200 
Mrs, E. B. C Valley Falls, R. I. “ * 100 
1. F. Garvin, Lonsdale, It. I. One „ 100 
James Damon, 1 ipswich, Masa, u “ 100 
Joseph A. Barker, Providence, R1. a 100 
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CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THK WEEK FEXDING MAY 2. 

Henry D, Diz, 83; 

+ nE 1.530; Nath'l Lit- 

925 g3: Jullas Kirechbaum, $1; Silex W. Coburn, 50 cents; 
eo. 


C. A. Jewett, $3; John Roberts, $3; Ch 
$1; J- E; Pickering, 83; lenj, Kobb: 
a3 z; Wm. 


; Martha White, $1.00; Evald Hammar, $3; D. 
F. Child, $90; Werner Boecklin, 

D. J. TA, 16 omii 
Riddle, 15 pena; G. E. Cori . 8 cents; Misa Brown, 6a 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
ng other receipt sent uniess specially requested, Persons 
wha do not sed thelr remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after g: will please notify us. 

N. B.— Orders for Tracts or singlo numbers of Tax Ix- 
DEX which are not on hand will, if of mall amount, be oth- 
erwlse Allied to the same amount without further notice. 
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INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
Met — seeking to. harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. it 
believes In Truth, Froodom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 
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SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editora of Tux Ixpex will 
ecture occasionally on Sundays, if desired, within ® con- 
venient distance of Boston. 


— HOO 
N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of One Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 

extra copies as samples to their friends. 

— — — — 


GLIMPSES. 


HAS MAN any worse enemy than bla own igno- 
rance? 

Tue "CONGBEBSIONAL PETITION” foots up 5,481 
names in all; the “Massachusetts Petition” foots up 
8,949, 

Tux mMPOBSIBILITY of keeping up our private cor- 
reapondence will not, we trust, be construed as wilful 
neglect or careless Indifference, Piles of Important 
letters must still go unanawered, by reason of their 
number alone, and no one can regret the fact so much 
as we do. 

A PRIVATE RECEPTION in bonor of Mr. Sumner's 
memory was given by Mra. Sargent on April 30, at 
which a fine paper was read by Mr. Weiss, and ap- 
propriate remarka were made by Dr. Bartol, the poet 
Whittier, Senator Schurz, Mr. Potter, Mr, C. P, 
Cranch, and others, 

A PUBLIC MEETING in favor of the Christian 
Amendment to the United States Constitution was 
held in the Thirty-ninth Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York, on the evening of April 14. Thatdespised 
movement manifests a vitality Inexplicable to most 
people. The last has by no means been heard of It 
yet. 

SIGNATURES to the ‘Massachusetts Petition“ for 
church-taxation have been received as follows since 
our last acknowledgment: From E. F. Strickland, 
Chelsea, 44; from Eunice M. Wailis, Boston, 10; 
from Mra. E. F. Newhall, Boston, 19; from Francis 
Fletcher, Clinton, 16; from Rev, Willlam R, Alger, 
Boston, 15, Total—104, 

Sionatures to the “Congressional Petition“ for 
church-taxation have been received as follows since 
our last acknowledgment: From George M. Wood, 
Secretary of the Washington, D.C., Liberal League, 
56; from Allen Keen, Duplaln, Mich., 50; from 
Eunice M. Wallis, Boston, 11; from Francis Fletch- 
er, Clinton, Mass., 18; from Mrs. E. F, Newhall, 
Boston, 10; from H. W. Moore, Peabody, Mass., 30; 
from Marcus T. Janes, Providence, R.I., 32; from 
John Monroe, Waterford, Me., 88. Total—236, 

Tue LIBERAL LEAGUE of Vineland, N. J., col- 
lected not long since about one hundred names to » 

_ Petition for the exclusion of the Bible from the public 
achools In that place. It was presented by a commit- 
tes of three to the Trustees of School District, No, 
44, with remarka in support of It, At the same time, 
however, s counter-petition with nearly one thousand 
signatures was also presented; and the remonstrants 
carried the day. Such occurrences as these have an 
pip ph Herr for those who belleve that the 
power odoxy is all 
＋ a: y noderzainad by the growth 

WE wore that no one of our readers will fall to 
read with close attention the opening paper of this 


issue on “Compulsory Education.” It la full of In- 
struction on a subject of the utmost practical conse- 
quence, and deserves to be scattered broadcast over 
the land, No country that adopts the principle of 
universal suffrage can afford to reject the principle of 
strictly universal education; forthe two must stand 
or fall together, The facts and figures here present- 
ed ought to be studied by every lover of free institu- 
tions, and especially by every lover of freedom in re- 
ligion, Where univyersal ignorance prevails, super- 
stition has Its impregnable stronghold; where unl- 
versal intelligence is diffused, superstition finds a soll 
in which It cannot grow. Speed the day when it will 
be impossible to discover a single illiterate person 
throughout the length and breadth of our country! 


GENERAL CHAMBERLAIN, Warden of the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, has honorably fulfilled his 
promise, made to the Second Radical Club, to exoner- 
ate Mr. Burna from the Injurious charge of assisting 
in the escape of two prisoners from that Institution, 
as the following card shows: 

“AMENDE HONORABLE,” 
To THE EDITOR oF THE GLOBE: 

Sir,—I am convinced that Aasistant Watchman 
Moore of this prison waa mistaken as to the time 
when he states that he believes that he saw one 
James Burns making signals and shouting to prison- 
era on the 19th of February last. Also, though at the 
time circumstances pointed strongly towards James 
Burns as being accessory to the escape of Worthing 
and Jones, I am now satisfied that he had no knowl- 
edge of their Intentions. 

S. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Warden. 
Massachusetts State Prison, Warden's Office, Charles- 

town, April 28, 1874. 

A LITTLE TWO-PAGE sheet called the Fresthinker 
has just appeared in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, to be 
“published seml-occssionally” and edited by Will“ 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Liberal League in that 
place. It makes no charge for subscription at all, 
and seems to be a “free Will" offering to the liberal 
cause, The ‘Demands of Liberalism” and the form 
of local organization are published In full, together 
with a modest little Salutatory,“ an article by Mr. 
B. F. Underwood entitled “George Washington an 
‘Infidel, ” and various paragraphs by the editor, of 
which the following is one: An educated clergyman 
of thia city says he doubta the truth of the assertion 
that rocks grow. Butthen he believes the far more 
improbable story that they were created ont of noth- 
ing! Ah, the wondrous power of faith!” We hope 
the little paper will live to do good service in the agi- 
tation for more thorough separation of Church and 
State. 


THE GREAT eulogy on Charles Sumner by Carl 
Schurz was given in Music Hall, Boston, on April 29, 
to an audience of not less than thirty-five hundred 
people, It was worthy of the occasion and of the 
man; which being sald, no more remains to be said, 
Especially interesting was the narrative of the last 
three years of the great Senator's life, embracing the 
period of his painful disagreement with hia own party 
in the presidential campaign of 1872, It was a mag- 
nificent vindication of his motives and spirit, made all 
the more impressive by the fact that Mr. Schurz stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Mr, Sumner during the 
whole struggle, At the time, notwithstanding our 
great veneration for Charles Sumner, we could not 
follow his lead, and under the circumatances should 
undoubtedly vote again as we then voted; but we re- 
joice to remember now that our confidence In him as 
a man never wavered for an instant, and that we 
shared to the full the Indignation of his followers 
when Thomas Nast, the Preston S. Brooks of 1872, 
made his pencil the bludgeon of a foul and villainoua 
assault upon the “whitest soul” that ever shone in 
the Senate of the United States, The explanation 
given by Mr. Schurz of the famous battle-flag resolu- 
tion threw new light, at least to our own mind, upon 
the real object of that measure; and we confesa that 
he changed our opinion concerning it, In Tae Ix- 
DEX of September 18, 1873, aw alao before, we ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that Massachusetts would re- 
peal her wretched censure resolution before it was too 
late; and this we did while still disapproving the 
course proposed by Mr. Samner with reference to the 
flags, But now we acknowledge our own misjudg- 
ment of that course. Sumner was not only pure in 
his motive, but right in his proposal; and the nation- 
al army flags ought indeed to bear no record of civil 
conflict to gall the proud spirit of the Southern sol- 
diers who may yet be called to defend them with their 
blood. Let the State flags, torn and stained, still 
bear the names of the victories over which they 
floated, and be aacredly cherished ; but let thenation- 


al flags be symbols of a people reunited In heart as 
well as in government. 
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“NATURAL” AND “CHRISTIAN” monat 
The Churchman (published, we believe, in New 
York City by the Episcopalians) was recently quoted 
as follows in one of the leading Boston dailles, with 
reference to the Eighth Demand of Liberalism :— 


“Nothing will satisfy this but the enactment of 
universal license. For Chriatian morality must be 
taken out of natural morality, That is just what the 
‘Demand’ number eight amounts to, and not only 
Christian morality but Jewish morality as well, since 
the two are inseparably combined. Heathen moral- 
ity—in other words, immorality, that which hax no 
afinity to or share in the Christian code—is the only 
basis of the new law. Now this has been once tried 
and partly carried out, and the French Revolution 

ave the experiment a fair chance. That was Tae 
Eur platform put in practice. And there is some 
thing as absurd as it is pitiable for a sheet which 
flaunts such a Protesjion n the public face to be call- 
ing for more liberty. Toleration goes to {ts utmost, 
rmissible verge when it permits the existence of 

HE INDEX.” 


Who or what ia it that presumes to “tolerate” Tor. 
Inpex? The State or the Church? If thls insolent 
critic replies, “The State,“ we would tell it that the 
State no more ‘tolerates’ Tax Iwpex than it does 
the Churchman, but recognizes the equal right of both 
papers to apeak their own convictions without censor- 
ship or supervision, If it replies, “The Church,” we 
tell it that the Church is powerless elther to “toler- 
ate“ or not to "tolerate" THE INDEX, over whick 
(thanks to the so-called infidels who founded this 
government on the right of free thought and free 
speech) it has no more authority or control that It has 
over the internal affairs of Egypt or Siam, Doubt- 
less, if the Churchman, or the Church itaelf, had the 
least power to exercise jurisdiction over the public 
prens, Toe INDEX would have been torn to pieces 
long ago. But until it re-acquires such power, we re- 
mind the, Churchman that the savage growl of the 
tiger behind the bars of his cage etrikes no terror into 
the apectator’s heart, and simply advertises the fact 
of his own deserved captivity. Let the Churchman 
gnaw Hs bone in peace, and thank ita stars that the 
possibility of caging it has preserved it hitherto from 
the buntsman's bullet. It is a very respectable tiger 
in point of temper and claws; but the safety and 
equal freedom of all “permit its existence” only in the 
menagerle. 

But what opacity of perception Is betrayed in the 
above comments on Christian and natural morality! 
Morality is a science, or it in nothing. It is grounded 
on natural laws cognizable by human reason, or else 
it is the arbitrary enactment of a usurping Institution. 
In a recent lecture on “Scientific Ethics,” we bare 
shown what we meant by “natural morality” in the 
Demands of Liberalism, Whether it ls aynonymous 
with “universal license,“ the Intelligent may decide 
for themselves. The Churchman jumps to the con- 
clusion that everything taught by Christian morality 
must be stricken out of natural morality; whereas we 
showed that the Golden Rule la an ungelentiſle but 
substantially correct statement of what, scientifically 
stated, is the doctrine of primary rights and duties, 
All that is true in Christian morals fs recognized and 
re-asserted In scientific ethica; but, while the latter 
winnows out the wheat from the chaff of Christian 
morals and preserves It all, It also garnera a vast har- 
vest ralsed In flelds which Christianity never tilled. 
It is immeasurably more than a mere eclectic, patch- 
ing up a new system from fragments of old ones,—it 
ia the philosophical reduction of Isolated precepts. 
which is all that the historie religions have to give, 
to universal principles which not only set these pre- 
cepta in wholly new lights, but are fruitful of new 
ones of great Importance. > 

For instance, what basis in Christian morals is there 
for the principle that soclety bas no right to Interfere 
with the liberty of any individual, except to preserré 
the maximum degree of liberty for all individuals? 
This principle lies at the foundation of al) truly re- 
publican lustitutlons; yet Christianity has never got 
beyond the Golden Rule, which simply prescribes 
(with the very uncertain test of subjective desire) the 
relative rights of individuals to each other. “Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
vou! —that is, as you would like that others should 
do unto you, Has Christian morality apy broader 
precept than that, imperfect as it la, and tapable of 
great abuse as is the standard it seta up? Surely the 
grand conception of equal rights, independent of all 
likes or dislikes, is an immense advance upon itl 
And when this conception of equal rights as between 
individuals leads to the still larger conception of each 
individual's right to be free from all control by ba- 
clety, except so far aa the equal rights of all other in- 
dividuals require auch control, does not the vast su- 
periority of scientific ethica to Christian ethics become 
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t to all? We affirm unqualifiedly that the 

| has no teachings whence the idea of 
— of universal liberty, of the indefeasible 
rights of all mankind, can be legitimately derived, 
These are fundamental ideas of modern morality; 
and It is neither more nor less than preposterous to 
rejer their origin to a ntate of society In which they 
did not exist, The obscurest Abolitionist occupied 
higher moral ground than the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion, to whom slavery did not, a0 far as the 
records show, appear an evil at all. Sentimental or 
traditional or sectarian prejudice may ignore such 
thoughts as these for a long time to come; but they 
are certain to be valued at their true worth at last. 

It is not necessary to go beyond the conception of 
“poaitive morality” itself, declared in all ages by the 
Church to be the foundation of all ita moral teaching, 
to bee how immeasurably inferior ita teaching is to 
the teaching of sclentific ethics, “Positive morality” 
la the ethical law proclaimed by some mediator be- 
tween God and man, directly authorized by God to do 
so on the ultimate sanction of the Divine Will alone. 
The Jews held Moses to be such an authoritative 
Iswgiver; and the Christians have universally held 
Jesus, the Christ,“ to be another. Hence the 
moral precepts announced by Moses and Jesus have 

as the direct utterances of God, laying down 
(“positive’’ comes from ponere) the law to all man- 
kind without appeal. Although individual theologi- 
ans have seen clearly the danger of referring moral 
law, as such, to the Divine Will as its ultimate 
ground, yet the collective voice of the Church, as 
well as the private soul of the believer, has always 
taken the revealed Will of God“ as the supreme 
Jaw of man; und, in Christian eyes, to appeal from 
this “revealed Will of God“ to human reason has 
always appeared as the rankeat implety. “Thy Will 
de done! ia the profoundest utterance of Christian 
falth; and the conception of “positive morality” 
rests on it exclusively. 

But scientific ethics know nothing of will,“ hn- 
man or divine; they constitute à science, as inde- 
pendent as mathematics, and, like mathematica, con- 
yertant with necessary relations only. Will did not 
create moral obligation; will does not impose It. It 
existe by the necessity of things, so soon as Intelll- 
gent belngs come into mutual relations. Scientific 
ethics, therefore, rest on the necessary nature of 
things, and not on any will, revealed or unrevealed, 
This ix not to teach athelam, directly or indirectly; 
bat it does show how the atheiet may be as highly 
and purely moral as the thalst—which is a fact, The 
theist (if of the scientific order) holds that God is ab- 
solutely holy because his will Is absolutely conformed 
to the nature of things, and not because his will cre- 
ates it; that the conditions of being are absolute, de- 
pending on no will whatever; and that morality ia 
the science which deals with the absolute conditions 
under which all moral belngs as auch, including God 
himself, exist. From such a conception sa thla, It 18 
impossible to deduce any ‘‘positive morality” in the 
Christian sense of the words; and it is s conception 
wholly foreign to Christian thought, as expressed in 
the great creeds and formulas of the Church. But it 
ls the only conception by which moral teachings can 
be made amenable to human reason,—the only con- 
ception, therefore, which rationalism can accept as 
the true groundwork of human society. And it is 
this fundamental conception which is the justifica- 
tion of the eighth Demand of Liberalism. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Seventn ANNUAL Mxrrixo of the Free Re- 
ligious Association Is to be held in Boston on the 
28th and 20th of May. The meeting will open with a 
session for business and addresses on Thursday even- 
ing, the 28th, at 7 3-4 o'clock, In Horticultural Hall 
(lower). At this session the following Amendmenta 
to the Constitution are to be acted upon: 

I. Inthe statement of the objects of the Assocla- 
tion In the First Article, to change the phraseology s0 
as to read thus: “Its objects being to promote the 
Practical Interesta of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
stady of man's religious nature and history.” 

2. To change the number of Directors, now limited 
by the Second Article to “aix,” so that the number 
shall be “not less than six nor more than ten,” 

On Friday, the 20th, there will be sessions for es- 
‘aye and addresses, forenoon and afternoon, In the 
Upper Horticaltaral Hall, and a Social Festival in the 
evening at the new Parker Memorial Hall. 

Interesting topics are to be discussed. by able 
*peakers,—of which further particulars will be given 
hereafter, WILLIAN J. POTTER, Secretary. 


We radicala are so liable to undervalue the practical 
work done by the organized Church, und so apt espe- 
cially to set down the costly New York churches as 
mere places of fashionable display, that we need to pon- 
der the lesson conveyed by such statements es the fol- 
lowing, In regard tothe actual work done by asingleone 
of these organizations. Making all allowance for the 
fact, often mentioned in THE INDEX, that the Church 
naturally controls the money-bags of the eminent 
sinners, while the sinners make more money by being 
thus associated with the Church,—yet, after all, there 
is no denying the immense amount of work that can 
be got out of men by organizing the religious senti- 
ment. The Church rarely leads in any new reform, 
but it ia undoubtedly a magnificent engine for sys- 
tematizing and enforcing the common charities. It 
is like a savings bank, which does not originate great 
business enterprises, but admirably combines and 
utilizes the common savings. The following ls the 
record, the church in question being that of Rev. S. 
H. Tyng, Jr., and his methods and successes being 
in great part Imitated from those of his father, Rev. 
Stephen Higginson Tyng, D.D., also of New York 
city, whose statistics of uchlevement are quite as re- 
markable, T. W. H. 

“Rey, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., occupied his new 
Charch of Holy Trinity, on Madison Avenue, 
last Sunday. Its cost has been something over $200,- 
000, and the edifice ranks with the finest In the city. 
During the ten yeara’ rectorship of Mr. Tyng, his so- 
ciety has been notably prolific of works, having 
contributed for parish and benevolent purposes over 
$650,000. Even with the heavy expense of church 
building, $30,000 have been distributed in charities, 
the past year. The communicants of the church 
number 1,300, and the Sunday-school has on Ita roll 
the names of 1,503 children. The ways in which the 
more Seely eed its Saarien are DER It bas a 
m spensary, employing a dozen physiclaus, 
which has succored 6,000 sick people; it Conducts a 
kindergarten, several “homes” of one kind or anoth- 
er, an orphanage, five mission chapels, six Sunday- 
schools, and various Industrial schools, besides run- 
ning a reformatory farm near Sing Sing. Altogether, 
the Church of the 3 s one of the most 
successful and thoroughly organized dispensers of 
benevolence of any In the country.“ Syringfleld Re- 
publican, 


LONDON LETTER. 
To THE EDITOR OF Tse INDEX: 

Sir,—I have lately been preaching on the so-called 
“Resurrection of Jesus Christ, maintalning that, 
even if the reappearances of Jesus after his crucifixion 
be true, the proof of his actuai death on the cross is 
yet wanting. In fact, the more circumstantial and 
authenticated the reappearances (as recorded in the 
gospels) the less ground there is for belief in the res- 
urrection, 

In the course of my argument, I could not help 
noticing the great wrong done to man by Jesua not 
showing himself to ‘Pilate, and to Caiaphas, and to 
all the people, If be really rose from the dead, On 
the hypothesis of his mere recovery from a swoon or 
trance, it was the most natural thing to do to get 
away in secret, and disguised, and only to appearafter 
nightfall, or in solitary places, and among hiz chosen 
friends. It was also prudent and right not to risk a 
second encounter with the authorities, But if he 
were God as well as man, and really rose from the 
dead, It was an act of cruelty not to enlighten the 
people who had ignorantly put him to death; an act 
of cruelty to withhold testimony on such a vital ques- 
tion, when it could haye been so easily, so trium- 
phantly, given. 

This argument has excited the wrath of one of my 
correspondents, who leaves me in doubt whether he 
is an Atheist or a Swedenborgian; from hia last let- 
ter, I almost conclude that he is tho latter. 

The questiona put by him to me In refutation of 
my arguments have probably occurred already to many 
minds; and I thonght I could kill two birds with one 
stone if I senta reply to him through THE INDEX, 
amongst the readers of which some might be Inter- 
ested In the controversy. 

His firat question is: “If a Christ raised from the 
dead ought to have so paraded himself as to have set- 
tled the minds of all men as to the fact of resurrec- 
tion from the dead, then I ask you what ought the 
God you profess to do in the same matter?” 

I understand this to imply that God is as much to 
blame as Christ was in withholding proof of a resur- 
rection, if there ba one to prove. 

To this I reply, that, if the Christian theory be 
true, the Supreme God, being a party to the transac- 
tion, would be quite as much to blame as Christ, In 
fact, thie le one of the strong arguments against 
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Christianity; namely, that it involves conceptions of 
God's conduct and character which are immoral. 

But the God in whom I believe did not como be- 
fore the world with the pretensions of Christ (wheth- 
er made by or for him does not affect the argument). 
God never appeared on earth revealing Himself to 
man, or enlightening man as to his duty or destiny. 
Never has He made any pretence or given any pledge 
of such revelation; and though man is hungering and 
thirsting for truth about the unseen world, it does 
not involve any—the least—derogation from the good- 
ness of God that he refuses to lift the vell which 
hides these mysteries from human sight. If He 
thinks It best for man that be should find out these 
truths for himself—by ever ao long and tedious a proc- 
eas,—surely there is no immorality In refusing to 
work miracles to enlighten ue. But Christ is sup- 
posed to haye come Into the world with the express 
object of revealing God and unfolding our destiny. 
The Christians boast that he brought life and Im- 
mortality to light.” If that was an, his refusal to do 
his work thoroughly was immoral; and his leaving 
the world still In the dark was an act of Injustice and 
cruelty. 

We are far from affirming that God can prove to us 
IIis own existence or our immortality, in the present 
atate of our faculties; any more than he could make 
us, as we are, to live in the sun. It is much more 
consistent with reason to suppose that we could not 
be made to understand the nature of God, or spirit, 
or the hoped-for future life. So we have no reproach- 
es to burl at our Maker for our ignoranc and dark- 
ness, provided only that our aspirations be at length 
gratified. 

My correspondent goes on to say: ‘Dare you go to 
God and ask why He suffers this bugbear Christianity 
to predominate In the world? Ask Him why He does 
not that which you plainly intimate the Christian 
Christ could and should have done nineteen hundred 
years back? . . . You speak of ‘poor soula struggling 
to find God.“ Why (I repeat) does He suffer them so 
painfully to struggle?“ 

To all this I can only say It Is in the highest degree 
consistent with true goodness and with Divine Love 
to allow paln and suffering of mind and body, if they 
are to result in benefits otherwise unattainable, 

Many of us ure already aware by experience that 
some pains and sufferings improve the character and 
ennoble the sufferers; and we are willing to give our 
God credit for good Intentions and for knowing what 
He Is about. 

We should cease to be men, but should become 
quite different beings, If all the errora and falachooda 
of the world were to be swept out of our faith, for us, 
instead of by our own earnest and honest toll and in- 
vestigation. 

We do not need any Christ to come bere and pretend 
‘to tell us all about God and heaven and immortality, 
and then, just es we think wo are going to have the 
problems solved, to have the curtain fall and the lights 
put out, This Is mere trifling with most sacred 
things,—trifilng absolutely immoral, and therefore 
not even to be believed of Jesus, our fellow-man, who, 
whatever he was, was no juggler, nor hypocrite, nor 
dissembler. j 

That he did not do what, under the falsely-con- 
ceived Christian theory, he might have been expected 
to do, as a kind and truthful being, proves that theory 
to be false. And as we refuse to belleve that God 
would be a party to any such ignoble transactlon, 30 
we hold that He is by no means morally bound to 
interfere in any way with man's own development, 
with man's detection of his own errors, or with man's 
acquisition of higher truth. 

Lam, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorsgx. 

CAMDEN Horse, Dulwich, April 15, 1874. 
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Wu nave heard of the Christian Sabbath, and the 
Jewieh Sabbath, and the Sabbath of the Seventh Day 
Baptists, and various other kinds of Sabbaths, and now 
we have what seems to be a bran new one, brought to 
our attention by an evening co-temporary, called the 
American Sabbath. Precisely what are the fest- 
ures, characteristics, or requirements, of this new In- 
stitution, we are not Informed with any definiteness, 
but we infer it to be a device by which the opinions, 
conaciences, babita, and customs, of all classes of peo- 

Je and all nationalities, are to be squared and regu- 
ated by those of onenationality. If American means 
anything in this connection, it must mean that. We 
trust the tme is not far distant, when they will all be 
superseded by a Lord’s Sabbath, which will include 
the whole week, and wherein It will be unden 
that there are no degrees in the perfection of his 
work, and that one day ls consequently just as good 
as another, and that it Is just as necessary to do good, 
and be „and do no wrong, on the whole seven 
days, as on only one of them,— Milwaukee Daily News. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BRAZIL. 

O THE EDITOR oF Tux INDEX :— 

727 is satisfactory to see that in the Empire of Brazil 
the civil authority has been vindicated by the trial 
and imprisonment of the Bishop of Pernambuco, who, 
by virtue of betag a prince of the Chureb and a most 
rabid ultramontane, is an upholder of the idea that 
the Church which he represents is above the law. 

This idea ia n mistake, as he has found to his cost; 
and hia Church appears, In the South American Em- 
pire, like a cobra with Its fangs out, to have all the 
wish to do harm without tlie abillty. 

The Constitution of Brazil proclaims the Catholic 
religion as tbat of the State, and the bishops of that 
Chareb receive a large salary, with titles, privileges, 
and rank second only to royalty. They have, bow- 
over, before entering into the enjoyment of all these, 
to awear to obey the Constitution and the laws of 
the empire, ‘Chis oath the Bishop of Pernambuco 
took, and in his zeal and attachment to the Pope, 
who, although sald to be a Mason, so cordially hates 
the order as to put it under the ban of the Church, 
he addressed an order to the Brotherhood of the 
Most Holy Sacrament, of Pernambuco, commanding 
them to dismiss from the pale of the Church and 
their association those who were known to be Ma- 
gobs. This the Brotherhood declined to do, assert- 
mg that they had no superior but the ‘overnment of 
the Empire of Brazil, The bishop, indignant at be- 

snubbed in this summary manner, fulminated a 
= interdict, or small bull, of his own, anathema- 
tizing, as only such as his priestly crew know how to 
ào, all those who disobeyed him, and cutting them 
off from the various sacraments od other comforts 
which hia Church Is supposed to afford her members. 
This, unfortunately for him, was done without the 
Imperial placet, and was consequently illegal. The 
Jaw of the Imperial placet is a constitutional enact- 
ment, holding bulle and all the thundering of the 
Pope as null and void without the previous consent 
of the Brazilian government; and in consequence 
the people of Brazi! can only be damned by the will 
of the Pope, if it so pleases (ef placet) the Emperor. 

The consequence of this illegal proceeding was 
that the bishop was arrested, tried, convicted, and 
eondemned to four years imprisonment, with hard 
labor. This is a healthy sign in South America, and 
shows the progress of the Brazilian people's mind, 
and their determination to sustaln and defend the 
Bberal provision of their Constitution and laws. 

To us, who wish to see liberty everywhere, this 
contest and its result is most satisfactory, 

Yours truly, R. A, SKUEs, 
Sr. Lovis, April 10, 1874. 
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“THE GROUND OF THEIS™: A DIALOGUE,” 
Deas Mn. ABBOT: 

1 have been thinking over tke dialogue on “The 
Ground of Thelsm" for some time. The points are 
strongly put; bul I am not satisfied. I must confess 
that, if I relicd entirely on the results of science, I 
should be an atheist. You affirm that space and time 
are infinite; 1 do not see that they are,—that they are 
even oljectice, They may be merely conditions of 
thought; I ask you to prove that they are objective. 

You say that “the intellect needs no pictures.” 1 
ask for proof of this assertion. Itseems to me that 
the intellect does need pictures; that all thought is a 
picturing. In order to put any meaning into the 
word “space, T must picture 3 Grey says 
that “we think in words.“ As faras I can under- 
stand every process of reasoning through which I go, 
It is a process of making pictures and comparing one 
with another. Imay be wrong; but an honest and 
thorough effort to understand the working of my own 
mind brings me to this conclusion. Of course you 
would not haye me believe differently, simply be- 
eause others say so. Must I not find proof in my 
own mind, and, if I look within and find that all my 
thought is in limits and relations, and that a “nega- 
tion of limit“ (which is your definition of Aufinlty“) 
is a blank, what then? Can I go farther? I can 
only do so by faith; I can only believe that space and 
time are objective—that the "intellect needs no pict- 
ures“— by faith; chat is, by an act of will. 

Herbert Spencer says that the test of ultimate 
truth, where no evidence ls needed, is the Iimposslbil- 
ity of conceiving the opposite. But is it impossible 
to conceive that space and time are finite and subjec- 
thre? that the universe, and being, and cause, are 
finite? If you affirm the contrary, you do not affirm 
aelf-evident truths, We therefore ask for evidence. 
You say the “Intellect needs no pictures;” I ask for 
evidence, I affirm that all thought is a picturing, 
and appeal to universal consciousness to decide, 

I am realy to abide by science, But faith is an 
“open question,” as well as God. Suppose that sci- 
ence legitimates an act of faith? Of course, then, 
you will admit *‘faltb,”” I believe that this will be 
done; that faith, or an act of will, will be vindicated 
as the only way to reach God, The impulse of sci- 
ence is to go beyond Itself, as the bow sends the ar- 
row into the clouds. The bow guides the arrow; so 
does science guide faith; but the bow remains on 
— 1 72 gees n 

mitting that science can prove being (which is 
denied by some—by Comte, as T understand him), —1 
do not see how it can prove Infinite Being. There is 


an awful chasm between the finite and the Infinite 
that no sweep of thought can cross. Everett hints 
that thought and will are the two polea of our belng. 
Is not thought the pole that concerns itself with the 
finite, and will chat which leaps into the-Infinlte? 

By acts of will Ido not mean simply conscious acta; 
I think the will acts beneath the consclousness, an 
that many of our intuitive bellefs, so-called, are acts 
of will that take place beneath the consciousness. 
Perhaps this is the case with your belief in the infini- 
tude of time and apace, You unconsciously will it. 

Exense my presumption, I am only trying after 
the truth. My thought is not clear and decisive. 
Much of what I say is guess-work. Is not that the 
way all round? Do Hamilton and Hegel do anything 
more than guess ? 

1 believe in faith only so far as it is warranted by 
science, Are we radically at swords’ points? 

Ever yours, S. P. PuTNAM, 
Omana, Neb. 


[We find it impossible to beat awords’ points” 
with sny one who is so transparently seeking to dis- 
cover truth But to consider the metaphysical prob- 
lema aboye propounded is impracticable in these 


pages, which are not the place for such a treatment. 


of them as could alone prove satisfactory. So far as 
the objectivity of space and time are concerned, we 
can only refer to along article on “The Philosophy 
of Space and Time" in the North American Review 
for July, 1804. Further, to prove that the image- 
forming faculty (imagination) ls distinct from the 
faculty which apprehends relations aa such (intellect 
or reason) would require a treatise on psychology, 
not a brief note. Hence we must be content to leave 
the subject as it now stands.—Ep.] 


FAITH NEVER THE PRODUCT OF THE 
WILL. 
Enrron or Tux INDES :— 

The dialogue on The Ground of Theism," in TuE 
Inpex of January 15, called vividly to my mind a 
struggle of my own a few years ago. I bad lost my 
faith in the God of Orthodoxy. 

n the Interval between the loss of my old falth and 
the incoming light of a new faith, during which time 
I read books N spiritualism, and material- 
iam, I discovered that I could not will myself to be- 
lleve anything. All attempts were useless. It was 
like besting the air, This discovery was of great 
value to me, teaching me a very different method of 

rocedure from any I had followed before. For when 

learned that belief was not s matter of volition, but 
an effect of evidence, perception (internal and exter- 
nal), and knowledge, which no effort of the will could 
destroy, then did I appreciate as never before the 
1 of that ignorant dogmatiem which declares 
that doubt is sin, and disbelief ia damnation.’ 

Some of my good Orthodox friends declared that I 
was in the briers of unbellef.“ It seemed to me 
that I was indeed out of the briers, to feel free to take 
that faith (or none) which should come to me nat- 
urally. It was indeed to escape from a night of black 
darkness to feel no lashing of conscience, or misery 
arising from an ignorant fear lest it might be wrong 
to be in honest doubt,—wrong, wicked, depraved, to 
stay In that doubt untll some intelligent help came 
to my relief. My friends repeated the hymn com- 
mencing— 

“Blind unbellef is sure to err; 
but they could see no danger in blind belief. Danger 
or no danger, however, I could not“'go it biind;“ my 
will-power being of no service to me in this emer- 


gency. 

But in losing faith in the God of Jewish history,—a 
God of "fierce wrath and Indignation,”—a God who 
was angry with the wicked every day.“ — who once 
saw that “everything be had made was very good,” 
and soon after "repented him that he had — man 
on the earth, —3 who had possibly “predestined 
me to eternal damnation for his own honor and 
glory,”—in 2 faith in this God, I had by no 
means ceased to believe in an infinite, all-pervading 
Power, giving life to all that lives. 

It I turned to the flowers in my garden, the ques- 
tion would come almost audibly, “Whence this infi- 
nite beauty and perfection, and the wonderful geomet- 
tical precision in the repetition of numbers In their 
formation ?™ 

No wonder that Plato sald, God geometrizes’’[ 
The question was not satisfactorily answered to me, 
when I was told that there was a law of order,—that 
Nature did all this, I could as soon doubt the heart- 
throba of love for the little child in my arms as doubt 
an infinite source of love; as soon doubt the existence 
of the flowers before me as to assign thelr life to some 
law of Nature, and in the same breath deny an Infi- 
nite Power animating all Nature, 

In the attraction which I felt towards some Infi- 
nite Power, J decided that It was not a falth of feel- 
ing alone; for when I submitted this faith to the test 
of reason, I found no protest of the intellect strong 
enough to unsettle me. My ignorance may have 
been my blisa, but there was no fear that further 
knowledge would destroy my faith. 

It was with the greatest pleasure that I read, in the 
“dialogue” referred to, the expression, ‘I belleve In 
God because my intellect ia satiefied of his exist- 
ence,—} cause science (which is simply the applica- 
tion of intellect to Nature) has built up, at least in 
my own mind, à new faith which follows thought, 
and does not go before It.“ 

While no two individuals ever had precisely the 
same faith, the above quotation conveys to my mind 
perfectly the method which will build up my faith; 
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and while with every cycle of the expresal 
of that faith may change, yet the idea will remain. 3 

What a refutation of that hard, hard saying, “ A 
that increaseth knowledge Increaseth street 

Most cordially, then, do I accept that principle of 
Free Religion which affirms “the supremacy of sej- 
ence in matters of bellef;“ for, knowing that ecience 
is not limited to the ; physical (or mate al), but com- 

rehends the spiritual as well, I can say with Job, % 
Ee that my vindicator liveth,” the vindicator ol m 
faith; and science will yet demonstrate that the in- 
tern promptings are the operations of a law of the 
Infinite, a ceaseless method of the divine economy 
for human elevation, 

Only a word more. A modern acer has defined 
“essential faith“ as ‘the revelation and reconciliation 
of spirit to itself; an a manifestation of what 
is subjective and natural to the apiti of man.” Only 
that faith, then, which is natural to the spirit of man 
enn lead him to “spiritual oneness with the Infinite 
One. 

My faith, then, leads me inevitably to the belief 
that the following, a beautiful translation of a Rue 
sian piece, of the seventeenth century, gives us a real 
Inspiration: 

“Thou Spirit of my spirit and my God! 
Thy light, Thy Jove n thelr bright plenitude, 
Filled me with an Inmortal eoul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death; and b 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Ita heavenly night beyond this little sphere, 
Even to it» sonrce—to Thee—its Author there 


W. F. P. 
New ORLEANS, La. 


— . — — 
WOMAN'S SERVICES AND RIGHTY, 


F. E. ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir,—in your reply to the Which!“ jet- 
ter in a late Ixpex, you say, “Let the women be 
heard on the subject.’ I accept the privilege, though 
it seems to me that the ground has been nearly cov- 
ered by your own very able “radical reasons.“ But 
first allow me to express my appreciation of your po 
sition on the woman suffrage question. I have read 
your INDEX from the first number to the last, until it 
seems as necessary to my life as the food which I est; 
but I must confess that I have failed to discover, nn- 
til lately, any beers endorsement of the greatest re- 
form of this age. I have often felt that your great 
influence, if exerted in promoting just views on this 
subject, would accomplish a good to which few men 
in this country are equal. 

I shall have to treat “P,,” „C. P., and “J. H. A.“ 
collectively; in the main, Indeed, they seem like the 
Orthodox Trinity, three in one and one in three. 
First I will say a word on taxation, which seems to 
be the burden of their soula. 

When assessors go around to take account of pr 
erty, every woman feels, or ought to feel, that she 
the guardian of her property; that taxation and rep- 
resentation ought to be inseparable; that her rights 
are compromised by being subjected to class legisla- 
tion; that oficera favor those who elect them to of- 
fice, and may tax her Property e ae and she 
has no redress whatever. Put a vote into her hand, 
with power to use it, and she becomes the equal of 
any man in electing officers, 

I repeat the axiom that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny—a tyranny which has shown it- 
self very conspicuously, late iy toward the Misses 
Smith, Abby Foster, Sarah Wall, and Marietta Flagg, 
by compelling them to contribute to the State 
yond the mensure of benefit which they receive, by 
denying them the right to vote for or against the 
officers by whom those laws are enforced. 

“C, P.'s“ statement that (government ls based 
upon force, and nothing else,” reminds me of the ar- 

ment of a friend of mine who was an officer In our 

ate war: “Women ought not to vote because they 
cannot represent the force of this country; they did 
not serve in the war.“ My answer was, Woman did 
good service to her country in that war. If she did 
not enter the ranks and shoulder the musket, to her 
belonged the means, to a very large degree; by which 
the rebellion was crushed. 

To-day, while I am writing, I recall those April 
days of 61, when the drums beat, calling men to arms, 
and woman, if not to shoulder the musket, to do her 
part In the great drama of the war. She was not dise 
obedient to her country’s call. With a little back- 
ward glance of the mind’s eye, I can see our streets 
thronged with women on their way to the State 
House to make clothing for the men of the Third 
Maine Regiment, which was being recruited, that 
ter might go without delay to the front to save the 
capital, then menaced. The State House, from 
Rotunda to Representatives Hall, was filled with busy 
hands, and hearts fired with patriotism for thelr im- 
perilied country. They worked with a zeal and ear- 
nestness for their country that the legislators who fill 
those seats, sometimes to little purpose, might well 
emulate, All through the war those women banded 
together to do all in their power for their country: 
They gave of their substance and their time without 
remuneration, save the consciousness, She bas done 
what she could?’ while some of the voting citizens 
were busy manufacturing paper men.“ I remember 
that I worked one Fourth of July, from morning till 
night, with my sewing machine, making sheets and 
pillow-cases, because there was a call for hospital sup- 
plies, and I was not willing that a single poor, 
wounded soldier should suffer from any delay o 
mine, 1 do not write this boastfolly, for 1 did far 
less than many patriotic women of Auguste and the 
same service and perhaps more was rendered all ger 
the country, many women going to the front, an 
wherever there was a military post, 10 serve In hos 
pitals, to nurse the poor soldiers back to life, oF 
smooth thelr. dying pillow, and hear their last me 
sages to the dear onesat home, I know something © 
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a soldiers’ hospital, for we had one in Augusta 


brough the war,—Augusta being the post where 

— 11 the Maine regiments — before be- 
ing called to the front. I know something of the de- 
mands and adjuncts of war, and [ know that fighting 
is but a small part of war, and that the rebellion 
never would have been crushed, If it had not been for 
the ready and efficient aid of women. 

Judging by the past, if war should ever disturb our 
conntry again I don't believe that women will be one 
whit behind men in patriotlam and devotion. But 
war la an abnormal condition of a civilized nation, 
„Let us have peace.“ Let us unfurl the banner of 

the banner of equal rights, the banner of prog- 
ress, and nail it to the mast of the highest enterprise 
and the truest endeavor. 

“0, P.” states that “suffrage is based on nal 
lability to the Stats.“ I grant it. But are there not 
diversities of gifts—of qualifications—of ability? In 
time of peace, physical force is not in excessive de- 
mand in a State. Not many of the inhabitants are 
sheriffs; not many are wardens; not many are mar- 
shala; not many serve as policemen. When Mr, Sim- 
mons was nominated by the President to the office of 
Collector, what a no of unfitness went up from Bos- 
ton! If that same Mr. Simmons had been nominated 
for Chief-Justice of the United States, would not a 
NO 22 . 3 

in 6 departments of the y politic, persons 
— or ought to be, selected with a view to fitness; 
and I each sex has ità . development, the 
ballot will not unsex nor degrade woman In satlafying 
the reasonable demands of the State. A government 
that ls not based on reason and moral force is in great 


"i few weeks since there was a revival preacher, 
in Augusta, who requested that the public 
scbools be dismissed, that the scholars might come to 
his meetings and get converted, The schools were 
dismissed by order of one or wore of the directors. I 
can tell “C. P.” that there are interests at stake in 
this country which require something beside physical 
force. Government should exist for one end, and one 
alone; the good, the safety, and the rights of all, 

I should think that C. P,” might acknowledge 
some obligation to his mother, sister, and wife, if he 
has them; certainly he has had a mother whom he 
would honor, as well as himself, by declaring that 
woman ought to become the soclal, intellectual, and 
political eqnal of man, 

I say social equal, because you will not have to go 
outside of your own city, Boston, to see that the laws 
discriminate. In the annual report of 1873, the Chief 
of Police, Edward H. Savage, says of night-walkers: 
“The great injustice and moral wrong which char- 
acterize the administration of the law, In the case of 
this class of friendless, misguided, and unfortunate 
females, is repugnant to all the better feelings of hu- 
ani; and it ie not well understood how an act 

tted one sex, under temptations and in- 
ducamenta held out by the other, can be criminal on 
the part of the seduced and justifiable on the part of 
the seducer, Why a law so unequal and so unjust 
should be suffered to disgrace our statute books is a 
question remaining unanswered,” Suffrage is a trust, 
and it is the duty of woman to assume that trust. 
Ought she to have less concern than a man in the 
laws that regulate social questions ? 

I say intellectual equal, because, while the best In- 
stitutions of learning in the land are closed against 
woman, she cannot have that knowledge imparted to 
her which ber faculties demand. She, like man, is 
an organic being, with powers of expansion and capac- 
ities of development. She ought to have a chance to 
develop her mind to the highest culture. The ballot 
isthe guarantee of equal opportunity In a republic. 
Let woman have the ballot, and the highest Institu- 
ons of the land will be thrown open to ber, and she 
will not only be allowed, but Invited and encouraged, 
to compete with men for the prizes for noble service 
in science, in art, in jurisprudence, in politics, in re- 
— and achieve for herself a grand personal inde- 

indence, 

I say political equal, because I see all around me 
and everywhere Injustice done to woman because she 
is not Included in the governing class. I see it in the 
action of a majority of the school committee of your 
city. Shame on the stolidity that would keep women 
from their piaco and work, when the people are call- 
ing loudly for more able and efficient service for the 
schools of Boston! : 

The politics of the State and the natlon need moral 
reinforcement, and, as It la conceded that woman ia 
more conscientious than man, she might become an 
important factor in the government, might become a 
‘trong ally in the right direction. She might carry 
into politics the great precept which the anciant sages 
carried into morals, Follow Nature. While helping 
the 2 to rise to n higher plane of usefulness 
to humanity, she would be benefitting berself in 
many ways, but chiefly in giving her the consclous- 
ness of her own worth, which government bas done 
z0 much to suppress. 
ant letter is already too long; but I cannot dismiss 
1 J subject without saying s word directly to 

. H, A.” the third person inthe Trinity. “Thirty 
2 seems long time to wait for woman suffrage. 

nt It is a consolation to me that in all the ages the 
Predictions of false prophets have failed, Jonah was 
I notable instance, As we look back, through the 
wae of time, tt seems yery foollsh In Jonah to be so 
Deg with the Lord, snd declare that It was better 
— . — thea = live’? because the Lord would 

ec i * 
(risan — of Nineveh to fulfil his (Jonah’s) 
o can hinder woman having the ballot? Who 
oan the wheel-spokes of destiny, and say to the 
pirit of the times, “ * back, I command thea?" 
ATIENCE COMMONSENSE. 
Avevera, Maine, March 21, 1874. 
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NATURE AND HUMANITY, 


There is a yast difference between the actions of 
Nature and human ideals of conduct, This differ- 
ence, vast as It is, is less than it was, and probably 
will diminish in the future, until a reconciliation {a 
attained, 

Humanity wants protection from the consequences 

f ignorance, charity for wrong-doing, and mercy for 
weakness; and none of these thinga do we see in 
Nature around us. We see the strong conquerin 
the weak, the cunning outstripping the — ani 
the Attest, not the noblest, surviving. Now, the un- 
fit are brought into existence by the same forces that 
make the fit; and the former suffer, while the latter 
enjoy, We may as well face the fact that much 
evil exists, apparently without compensation; there 
may be compensation, and we may hope there is; 
but, if we do not see it, why not say just that? 

Many suppose that by diacarding religion they are 
doing well; but religion in the main is founded on 
human nature and experience. There may be no 
God nor devil, heaven nor hell; but there are, in our 
present stage of evolution, what correspond to these 
things. The trouble ia not so much with religion aa 
with the facts It Interprets, What is the devil but 
the evil we can see no balance for? What is the be- 
lief In a future state but the expression of disatisfac- 
tion with the present modes of government, and the 
hope therefrom arieing, that they shall be adjusted 
according to our notions in time? 

Now, as we must first recognize that we are in and 
of universal Nature, we must see that the attempt to 
judge it an if we were outside of it is absurd; and 
conclude that, if our ideals of human actions and 
our observations of the actlons of Nature are not in 
accord, it must be because of incomplete correspond- 
ence between man and his environment, which shall 
gradually disappear with evolution, 

It may be that our complaints originate in what 
Herbert Spencer might call a “human blas; human- 
ity is ranged In its interests are all else, and de- 
sires a special advantage which it does not get, and 
which it shall cease to desire as it grows wiser. 
Again: we of this generation profit in some respecta 
by what cost our predecessors apparently unbalanced 
ill; and we pay for it by enduring the like In favor of 
fature men, who may utilize us as examples, if they 
cannot as models. 

The ual harmonizstion of Ideals and facts is 
marked In our day by the decline of faith in altruism, 
and the Increase of faith that, as the interests of the 
upit and the whole are identical, and as the intereste 
of the unit are what he beat knows, the following of 
them is productive of best results to the whole: 1 

Morraxrat, Canada. 


“THE NAME’ AGAIN, 


I have read * inquiries at the end of my short 
article on The Namo,” 1 proposed five queries 
which neither you nor any one else seems to care to 
answer. You propose two queries to me, I will try 
properly to answer both, 

ist. ‘Would our correspondent have advised the 
Free Religious Association to dub iteelf ‘The Men’ at 
the start?’ To this I answer: this is not a correct 

uestion. Your correspondent was not accoucheur at 
the birth of, nor did he have the honor to stand inan 
way as sponsor for, the newborn Infant. But{ woul 
not advise any society to “dub itself’ by any name 
that could by any possibility have s sectarian signifi- 
cance, Is the Free Religious Association free from 
this? "The Illini” is, so far a I can see, perfectly 
free in its elgnificance from any sectarian bias what- 
ever. I would urgently advise all men to be Illini. 
Humanity in its highest elevation bas no higher goal 
to which to point. In its lowest depths, with the 
shackles of superstition, vice, and consequent degra- 
dation repressing it, yet stili it raises its fetters to- 
ward God, and claims the Indefeasible right of man- 
hood. You hear the vilest criminals claiming that 
they are men. You hear the verliest slaves vice 
and passion claiming the same divine heritage. Man- 
hood | Is the goal to which the highest aspirations of 
the Christian, the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Ma- 
hometan, the Pagan, all aspire. The Human ts this 
planet's expression of the e. 

2d. How can it (the Free Religious Association 
now modify Its name so as to merit his unqualifi 


approval ?’’ Lanswer: this does not seem to me to 
be the best form of ingulry, It may not be a matter 
of any importance to the Religious Association 


whether I approve Its name and objects or not. But 
aa it la one of the foremost and most urgent advo- 
cates forthe regard and support of the votaries of 
truth pure and simple, it le a matter of the last im- 
portance that it should come before them without the 
smell of sectarian fire on Its garments. Do you thus 
present the Free Religious Association? Religion ts 
one of the qualities of a fully developed man. Without 
it be cannot be a full, true man. Therefore it is an 
adjunct of, or, if you please, one of the elements in, 
true manhood. Shall we name the whole by a part? 
I walt for your answer. E. H. B. 


[The name of the Free Rellgious Association was 
selected with a special Intention to avoid sectarian- 
lem, and no uame seems less easily pervertible to sec- 
tarian uses. The name IIllni“ would soon have be- 
come as sectarian as any other, in addition to being 
pedantic and unintelligible. We entirely sympathize 
with our correspondent’s desire to escape the slight- 
est taint of sectarianism; and our interest in the 
Free Religious Association la due to this very desire. 
Practically, every association must have some name; 
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and its name must soon become identified with ite 
purposes and spirit. Our correspondent does nat 
seem to consider the impossibility of preventing any 
name whatever from being thus colored in the popo- 
lar mind, and therefore becoming applicable to only 
a part of the race. Certainly it is a pitiable spirit of 
injustice that insists on discerning sectarianism in am 
assoclation which was founded to abolish it aud con- 
secrated from the start to the broadest and most 
comprehensive humanity. We repeat, what name 
can our correspondent suggest that would pot at 
once be as open to objection on this acore as the 
name of the Free Religious Association ?—Ep.] 


“LAW AND LOVE.” 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir. — Will you allow me to thank “T, W. H.“ for 
his article in your last issue headed, “Law and 
Love“? And especially for telling us that he does, 
not intend to surrender his emotions or (as I under- 
stand bim) bis experience at the demand of science. 
Surely the word religion means something. 

The Catholic points me to his church, The Prot- 
estant hands me his book, and calls it The Book.” 
The scientist tells me of a something which ls unsees 
and unknowable, and asks me—very kindly—to wait 
till he has time to scale the mountain-top; that he 
May see the unseen, and then, perhaps 

ow I am an old man, uneducated, without means. 
What shall I do? 

The Church is a usurpation; “The Book” to me is 
but a book, and I find myself slone In the midst of 
uncertainty. In despair, I turn to my own soul. 
What is the nnseen, the unknown force? Sweetly 
comes the answer, “Goodness—the Good, Goodness 
la power, goodness is wisdom, goodness is life, goodness 
is immortal, Then I respond, I will seek the bigh- 
est good, I will be good and do good in my own 
way, and encourage all others to be good and do pood 
in thelr own way. While I maintain my own free- 
dom, I will respect the freedom of all others. And 
thìs is what I mean by Free Religion, 

HENEY PALPHIAMAND. 
_ Canton, Pa., April 22, 1874. 


One of the lachrymose and surface-agitated relig- 
ious journale—the Evangelist, of New York,—as usual 
on such occasions, prints this wretched stuff pertinent 
to the death of Senator Sumner: . 

“We must confess to a feeling of pain as we read 
the story of his last hours, not for anything that he 
sald, but for what he did not say and apparently did 
not feel. For some hours before he ceased to breathe 
he knew that the end was near, His friends were 
around his bedside, and the dark shadow was coming 
over him, And yet, in that awful hour, when the 
earth was sinking away bencath his feet, and the cur- 
tain was about to rise on the great future, and usher 
bim into a state of being compared with which all the 
interests of thie world are so mean and small, he could 
think only of his literary fame, and regret that he had 
not lived to complete the edition of his works. It ls 
a lust confession of personal vanity and littleness that 
we wish we had been spared in the memory of the de- 

arted. Not so died Daniel Webster. When the last 

our drew near, as he lay on his bed at Marshfield, 
fluttering between life and death, and sometimes 
whispering ‘I still live! as if to assure himself that 
he bad not crossed the dark river, his mind went back 
to his childhood and the prayers and hymns he had 
learned at bis mother’s knee, and he was heard mur 
muring, ‘Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death J will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.“ And 
80, once more a chil ain, and leaning on an Al- 
mighty arm, be went down Into the dark valley- 
Would that we had some such parting word from 
Sumner! And yet we cannot doubt that, like bis 
friend Agassiz, If he spoke not much of these things, 
he believed in an Almighty Creator end in the great 
bereafter.’’ 

What wretched bolatering-up denominational pre- 
tence needs! Here is Sumner, whose whole life was 
of purity, justice, righteousnees—no scandal attach- 
ing to his acta or thoughts, truly a white soul, living 
with God day-by-day in all that was high in aspiration 
and noble in purpose,—compared disadymntageously 
with a man whose moral and pecuniary reputation 
were under a cloud continually; because, forsooth, om 
his death-bed, after living a life of practical religion, 
he did not ostentatiously make a profession of that 
of which his whole life had been a conspicuous Illus- 
tration! Before editors of religious“ journals indita 
flapdoodle, they should inquire Into the private char- 
acter of aome of their heroes.—Commonwealth. 

—s—ß— OOOO 


Is rus oLD? If not, itis neat, Itis told of twe 
members of the New South Wales Legislature, by the 
Melbourne Herald; These wiseacres were arguing im 
the Parliament refreshment room, when the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued: First member; “You blow 
about edication! Why, I don’t believe as how ze 
ever had two penn’orth of schoolin’ in your lite!" 
Second member: I knows more about it nor you de 
anyway. Why, I don’t believe you can repeat the 
Lord's Prayer!’ First member: I'm e to bet a 
fiver I can, come now.“ Second member: Done; 
stake the money.” The cash being duly posted on 
either side, the second member remarked: “Now, 
then, n.“ First member: ‘I belleve in God, the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and 
in — Second member: ‘That'll do. You've wom 
the money, but I’m blessed if I thought you knew 
it.” — Lon Spectator. 
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THE INDEX eims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for sla very, character for creed, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianizm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to basten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleslasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
nowashall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republlo 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constimtions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who believes in this movement 
give it direct zid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done go mnch 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vovazr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 


ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 


ence, communications, extracts from valna- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
In every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most Uberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. : 


The price of THE ENDEX is Thres Dol- 
lara a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, Al) remit- 
tances of money must be at tho sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. Tue name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 

Addresa THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
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Robert Dale Owen, John Welss, Oliver John- 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale tóra 
number of years, and many persons who hays 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
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Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
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lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mobammedanism,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Heligion 
Old and New in India;" also abstract of à 
discussion on “The Bible in the Publio 
Schools," by Thos. Viekors, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
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America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
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of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
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ADDRESS: 


INDEX 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


„A FEW COPIES ONLY 


Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Size) of 
Rev. MONCURE D, CONWAY, of London, 
cun be had at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
60 centa. 


TEE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEHLY JOURNAL, 


For the dissemination of usefal knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religious, and - 
clal anbjects, with a 
view to reform. 


3% Published tu the German language ev= 


ery Satarday, at Adrian, Mich. 


office at Adrian, Mioch., to which 
2 communications must be ad- 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub’s. 
C. LOHMANN, EDITOR. 


‘The RRFORMATOR circulates in all the prin- 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 
and Territories, and presents an excellent 
medium for advertising, 

Terms of Subseriplion—$2 per annum. Ad- 
vertisernenta inserted at liberal rates. Sab- 
scription and advertisements must be pald in 
advance. 


. 
228 
uaranteed using our 
ER and Drills. Catalogue 


r da; 
$25 Wet Aube GILES, St. Louls, Mo. 


NONPABEIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
D: 


and-grinding MILLS. Ten 
es. 0 Cotton: d Hullers. Illustrat- 


ed pamphlet free. Address 
5. SEDGEBEER, Palnasyille, Obio. 


A. CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No, 1 to 14 inclusive, will be matled to 
any address on the prepayment of 16 CENTS, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


TEHE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


‘The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be promptiy forwarded to any 
address on receipt o by express, at 
the purchaser's expense. complete file for 
the year can be f ed in no other form. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


er ——-—x᷑— — 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great Sen- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph by 
Black, js for sale at Tux Inpex office, and 
vin be sent by mall to any address on recelpt 


of the price—seventy-five cents. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


yo NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
n er printing at reasonable prices, I 
thoutd hice to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, peana; and mailing, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given and natisfactory 


aranteed. G H, ELLIS 
e 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


20 SAVED! FLORENCE! 
SO SAVED! Tha Jong-contested sult 
of the FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Cu, 
ngais the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, and 
rover & Baker Companies, involving over 
200.000, is finally decided by the Supreme 
rt uf the United States In favor of the 
Froagenog, which alone has Broken the 
Mono A of High Prices, THE NEW 
FLO! CE is the ONLY machine that sews 
backward ang forward, oF. to YEAS and ten 
Simplest, (. Nest! ‘or cash only, 
Special terms fo Clubs and Dealers. 
LORKNOE, Mass., April, 1874. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


4. Bio hy. By Octavius Brooke Froth- 
a F With Hetiotype Portrait. I vol. 
vo. $3.00, 

An exceedingly interesting memorial of a 
very remarkable man—one of the striking 
figures in American history. Mr. Frothing- 
ham baa given a large number of Parker's 
letters and journals not Fett ral published; 
he has written In the light reflected upon 
Parker's words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought out in bold relief the sagacity, wit- 
dóm, and heroism of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; und he has written so candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that bis book ie of 
surpassing interest. 

The New York TRIBUNE closes a four and 
a half column review of thla buok by saying: 
“Tt holds ap a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whove form and lineaments 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


Sent, postage prepald, on receipt of price 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 


Triumphant Success of (he New and Beautiful H- 
= 50% Song Boet, the * 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 


By H. 8, PERKINS axo W. W. BENTLEY. 


This undoubtedly fine book bas been but a 
short time before the public, and the public 
lis already convinced of its sarpassing merit. 
Witners the great ered thousands. 
Witness the decided words of praise from 
bundreda of Sabbath-school workers in all 
directions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Superintendent In Charleston, g. C., saya: 
abate! pronounce it the best book we have ever 
used," 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Clergyman tn Philadelphia is "Greatly 
pleased with It.“ 


BIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a Sahbath School Union, in 
Illinois, believes du r 
ou ! “Surpasses any other I 


‘These are but a few out of a multitude of 
commendations, 


No book of the kind (asued for many years 
hes given greater or more univyersal ask fac- 


thon. 

Specimen Copies mailed, post-patd, for 30 
cents. Price ty the ‘ : 
Bold by all Aenlers. Hundred Copies, 830, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON, 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
T Broutway, New York. 


-| fucium, 


LER HALL, 53 Washi! 
is hold at HOSPITAL "aday ing- 
tas to ns, 


ton Street, every & 
t 15 JA PMAN at rei of 
0 esl, s 
hjecta for discussion. THE INDEX 
Po Per eg 5a for sale every Sunday at 
Hospitaler Hall. 


— — — 
yo BOOK -BUT ERS. 


Please examine the revised lst of POPU- 


BOOKS the ite side of this 
LAR BOOKSETAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 


Inka LIS yune furnished to ord 
chase Engiiehy, German, or French Books, or 


28 
nd consti- 


who wish for information as to the price, &c., 
F. Book, can have 
of any American or Fe: go Bo 17 ee 


rel 
their orders romp ily Se 
3 in 
— * FHE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ES 
Bound VOLUMES OF THE 


urchaser's expense) on receipt of 
bo, pect! These 
are exceedingly valuable singly, Irreepective 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


R R HBN 8 


W. 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
sbowing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents, 
For sale by 


S. H. MORSE, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


C HAPTER S 


FRON 
The Bible of the Ages. 


FOUBTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con- 
tian Divine ander, Zoroas- 


ter, Talmuds, Bible, Plato, Pythagoras, Mar- 
ons Aurelius, 1 Ai Koran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Eddas, nan, Taliesin, Mil- 


ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary mamur F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, Mux Muller, Ei! 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, Bush- 
nell, Parker, Da’ Emma Hardinge, Emer- 
aon, Denton, Tutile, Abbot, Frothingham, 
and others. 
Gospe) 41 irati 

pi inured and eee 
“Slowly the Bible of the race lu writ, 
Each ago, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 

Edited and Compiled by 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 

Four hundred ; bound in cloth; price 


pages 
x ne, No Extra harga ioe Pee 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
F 


B -8s 2 0 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, ui- 
poise, breathe through the clay; The artist 

as 80 filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ingly to ranula it Into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liy- 
iog fibre, We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside It, as the old artist did to his 


partiota work, “Speak then!“ Hannah E. 


age goods, Nia 
n A ness, nera, 
tenderness, his tere. You 3 life to 


clay or marble; but you can represent it, and 
this Mr. Morse has done. D. Parker 
Hannah E. Stevenson. ag m ps 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gl 

with osnible indignation wit posal — 

the lips ure set firm with the resolution oi 

him who, like Paul, could fight a good fight" 

as well as “give a reason.”"—Samuel Longfal- 
The first time T have seen Theodo: 

since he died,— Hm. Sparrell, “tary 
The best representation of Mr. Park 

executed in clay.-Boaton Datly Globe.” ees 
The face is strong and noble as it 

The likeness is good Boson Daty — 
Nothing appears for beauty al 

ie to stow nS vanity wf the arte AE 
‘orgotten in the man—the true, real 

man, Theodore Parker—L. . tn tha Golden 


Coples of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, 10 ench. Boxing for transportation, §1 
extra, Frelgut or expressage paid by party 
sending order,. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

S. R. MORSE, 
Room 13, 2 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


‘ 

Our organisation some time aince decided to di- 
rect ite efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation, 

Ana means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of & 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which sppoared in TER INDEX of Noy. N. 

The edition was mado as large as our funds 
would allow; bat, so great has been the demand. 


d | it ja already nearly exhausted. 


Our next edition onght to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for ther in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funda; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, it is impossible for the Boston 
Lesguo, with its verious other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

‘Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Hberal donations? 

We frequently receive communications from 
partios wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost tous ls sbout . % per thousand, and we 
ahall be pleased to furnish them st this price per 
thousand, or 3 conta per hundred, to al! who will 
circulste wem. But all additional donstions will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

To many of the subscribers of TEE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
as probable friends of the movement, coples of 


— the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 


peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig- 
na tures to the petition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable toat- 
tand to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions ln the hands of those who will. 
Lot us 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united yoloes be beard) And let it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, sho that we foel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in thin Btate, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” It, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render auch assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be sccomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 4 
Executive Commirrsm, 


G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 
BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 


Money invested on short 
term ‘oF years, on Anger 
farins, at 12 
B 

ple 
abstract of title and sen — 
by borrower. We collect and =< 
part of the United States free of aay 

REFEBENOES.— First National ; 
Gregor, Iowa; Firm Je Nest B 1 
Minn.; MOwaukee National Bank L 
kes, Wis.; City National Bank, © i; 


Stevens & Co., Banker ii 
City; Morris Altman. Bankers, New Yor 


B —— 
EAL EST ITIR 
R 8 to per ee RITI, 


Investments im Real Estats 
and vicinity, im Chicago 


if judiciously made, are the best 
modes of employing capital. Thadi 


Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
or 


time, or tor 4 


ERNST PEUSSING, 143 Axor Brazry’ 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


Guarantees perfect titl: 
in ait its Real Zapata Leann, e security 
Firstclass securities always on hand, In- 


d. 
terest and principal collected wi 
Real Estats Investmnente made —— 
or a shuns, rey paid, 1. 

ery of capitalists and real estate own- 
ers Fespectful ly solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


- EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Jt is full length. It is fell size, H 4 
smooth and elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to haad or machino uea ` 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter im length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find tha Eu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it, J 


JH 4LF-HOUR RECREATIONS 


—2 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA ESTES. 


The growing demand In this country for 
booka on popular science encourages the ed- 
itor and publishers to issue this seriea of pè- 
pers, compiled from the works of the moat 
popular scientific writers. 


26 cts. per Part; $2.50 for twelve consecutive 
Parts, 

No.1, STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPECTING TUE 
AURORA AND RECENT BOLAR RESRABOHMI. 
By Richard A. Proctor, F.B.A.8. 

No. 2. THE CRANIAL Apprertres OF Mix 
ANDTHE APE. By Prof. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Callwar Pathology. 
Fully illustrated. 

No.3. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLADNED, and 
its Uses to Science Illustrated. With acot- 
ored plate and soyeral wood-cuts. 

No. 4. SPECTRUM ANALYSis DIscOvaRIES, 
showing ita Application in Microscoplé BA- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of tho Hest- 
only Bodies, From the works of Schelen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and otb- 
ers. 

No, 5. NEACLS, Mereorro BEOWESS, AND 
Comers. 

No.6. Uxcoxsctous ACTION or THe BRADS 
AND Eripesio Devvarons. By Dr, Carpo - 
ter, author of The Aftorossope and ta Rot- 
lations, Human Physiology, ste. 

No. 7. Tux GEOLOGY? or THE Brass. BY 
Prof. A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 

No. B. Ow Yeast. By Prof, Huxley, TAB. 

No. b. THe CIROULATIONOF THE WATERS ON 
THe PACE OFTHE Ears. By Prof. L V. 
Dove. 

No. 10. Tas STONE Aon, Past AND Passert. 
By Edward B. Tylor, author ot 
Culture. 

No. 11. Tax RELATION BETWEEN * 
Am Foncg, By Prof. John H. Tice, of 
Louls. 

For sale by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Bot 


i 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1874 


WHOLE No. 299. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that charches and other eoclostastical 
shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
demand that the employment of chaplaine in Cop- 
pe, ia Beate Legislatures, In tho navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asyjumis, and al other Institutions aupported by 
pablic money, shall be discontinued. 


demand that all public pppropriations for educa- 
wen and charitable — ot a sectarian character 


shali cease. 
demand that all religious services now sustained 
bias government shall be abolished; and tally that 
Ae use b the Biblo in the public schools, whe 
a a text-book or avowedly as s book of 
Ale. shall be prohibited. 
8. We demand that the a intment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the vartous States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall w conse, 
. We demand that the judicial path in the courts and 
tn all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
and simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. i 
7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


g. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Christian" morality shall be abroga! and that all lawe 
hall be conformed to the reniremen ts of natural morality, 
Saab rights, and impartial liberty. 

p. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
Anited States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or Bd- 
van shall be conceded to or any other spe- 
ele) m; that our entire political system shall be found- 
od and administered on a purely sec: j aud t 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shall be 
consistently; unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


— , 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
adminiatration of our political system) threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the exlatenco of free public 
Schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tunnkron k, We, the undersigned, hereby asaoclate our- 
valves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ant. 1.—The name of this Association shall ba Taz Lrs- 
ESAL LEAgus ory ——. 

Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to m 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
um“ throughout the country, and specialy in —: 

Also, as soon as fye hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
hayo been formed in diferent places, to send two delegates 
toe National Convention of Liberal es, to be hereaf- 
dur called, iu order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 

Axt,3.—The means employed In working for these objects 
shall be local mee! „ free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the prese In gen- 
an, — auch means a4 are peaceable, orderly, 


st Lae eta ann Whe yaks yk 
two-thirds yote of the members, F 

by ab senaia his or her name to these articles of Lö- 
a Vice President, a Secretary a 
1 — e these offices, 
and Secretary han be eg 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, f 

wf oe eee 
men 


TAHR, provided dus notice of the amend- 
te shal) have been sent to avery mem) at loast two 
woeks previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as lam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tae INDEX. E believe in it without reserve; I belleve that 
it will yet be socepted universally by the American people, 
asthe only platform conalutent with religious Uberty. 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
bles wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compllande with these just “Demands” must 
Surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tas INDEX 
* means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
Active co-opsration of every man and every woman who be- 
Woven init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and ro- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarien, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
fs that list grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Wight, let their organized yoios be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Bostox, Sept. 1. um FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal — Bee next page. 


BELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE YOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION, 
á ABTIOLE I. 
EOTION 1.—Co shall make no law respectin 
tablis: nt of religion, or favoring any particular bem of 
rell, on e r prohibiting the free exerolse thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the presa, or the right of 


the people peaceably to assembla an 


à to petitio. — 
ernment for a redress of pr mie Ger 


grievances, 

Section 2.—No State shall make any law ti an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any ular form 
of religion, or prohi iting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging ne freedom ech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assamble and to petition 
the Government for u redress of grievances. No religious 


a qualification to any offi bul 
200 y po on publi trust, in aag 


ulity, in co ê £ 

eg Meya En — nee = — opinions he or she may hold 

vate of tn cela ection at tle Tree by apne 
second sec 0 

ate legislation, PPE 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. B. 


Tae Bosrox Libera) League will hold its next meeting 
at Parker Fraternity Hall, to-morrow (Friday) svening, 

ARADrCAL CLUB bas been organized in Cambridge, in 
this State; with John McDuffie, President, and Harry W. 
Stevens, Secretary, 

IT 18 ANNOUNCED, evidently by authority, that Charlea 
Bradiaugh will again visit this country, next fall, and 


will lecture aa before, 


Tae Frence ecclesiastics wish to canonize Joan of 
Arc. If Joan ‘still lives,” she has by this time got far 
beyond the range of thelr canona. 

Ir is AT LAST explained why some people do not mind 
thelr own business. One saya itis because they haven't 
any business; and another that It ia because they haven't 
any mind. We ara entirely satisfied. 


A BILL has been ordered to a third reading lu the Mas- 
sachusetta House of Representatives for the establish- 
ment of a separate prison for women. Je this In socord- 
ance with the co-education-of-the-sexes theory 7 


Tun Mersopir Cuveca South has a membership of 
680,000; that of the North a membership of 1,867,000. 
There is an effort now being made to reunite these two 
Churches in one, they haying been separated on the ques- 
tion of slavery before the late war. 


Rey, Benian GEN, an old-time anti-slavery reform- 
er, died in Whitestown, N.Y., May 6. Mr. Green was an 
able man, anda somewhat noted preacher. He wasoneot 
the most aged men on the list of Tax INDEX subscribers, 
being oyer elghty years old when he died. 


Boston and other Northern cities have been very gan- 
erovs to Louisiana, in ber time of trial, We are heartily 
glad of it. These forth-stretched hands of sympathy 
will go far to “bridge the bloody chasm” of the war, 
The souls of Horace Gresley and Charles Sumner 80 
marching on.“ 

Tuose who have never been so fortunate as to hear 
Henry James“ essay on Thomas Carlyle ars to be com- 
miserated, It is one of the most entertaining, racy, witty, 
and wise biographical sketches we ever listened to. The 
Second Radical Club had the pleasure of hearing it lust 
Monday evening. 

Tae National Reformer of London, England, says: 
“The increase of Infanticide in this country is really sad- 
doning. Scarcely a week passes but the papers report 
instances of this wretched crimo.” This condition of 
things has led to the preparation of s bill, by interested 
parties, to be presented to Parliament, entitled “The Law 
of Infanticide.” — 

Wr ane not much In favor of legislation; but we have 
heard of one proposed law which we think we shall 
favor. A friend of ours suggests that it be enacted that 
every man over fifty years of age sliall cease from labor, 
We shall not, for several years, come under the provision 


of chat law; but when we do we shall certainly claim the 
benefit of ite benign protection. 

Mx. 8. H. Morse has just finished a small bust of 
Charles Sumner, which, we think, must become very pop- 
ular, Many who were long and intimately acquainted 
with the great Senator have pronounced a moat favorable 
opinion upon Mr. Morse’s work; and Ita low price of three 
dollars will bring It within the reach of those of limited 
means, who yet desire so admirable a memento of Mr. 
Sumner. š 


A rerxnp of ours thinks that the statement that “the 
Church should enjoy immunity from taxes, on the 
ground that it is the chief source of the good morals in 
the State," is like the good opinion which that foreigner 
entertained of himself, who, on arriving in this country, 
notified the people that he would consent to dwell ina 
frat-claas family where tla board would be considered 
balanced by his good society! 


A LETTER written from New Orleana to a friend of 
ours says! We are sorely afflicted with too much water, 
and complain loudly about it. It is a singular fact that 
we never make complaint here of inundation, except It is 
by water, Although we are up to our eyes in bad whis- 
key, vet this never makes us unhappy!" There ls much 
in being used to a thing, The New Orleans people are 
accustomed to providing for an abundance of whiskey, 
but the taking of so much water as has come upon them 
of late is contrary to al! thelr habita. 


Werom in the Inqulring Friends’ ' column of the 
Christian Union the following very extraordinary quea- 
tion and sensible answer: 

Question.—I am endesyoring to bo a Christian. I love 
a beautiful lady who appears to me a model of perfection, 
and when a temptation la presanted to me to do wrong, 
or an opportunity to do good, I feel her influence seeming- 
ly before that of my Savior; am I an {dolater? 

Answer.—If your loye drow you toward evil instead of 
toward good, and you 8 to please the object of 

our love rather than t, you would be an Idolater. 

at Lf you have a buman love that lifts you toward what 
good, praise God and be happy. 


Tae story of Rev. Dr, Kirk's “converalon” la pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist of May T. When, in 
early manhood, he was ‘‘sesking religion,“ and experierc- 
ing great difficulty in finding it, he applied to a certain 
Dr. Spring for counsel. ‘‘He conversed and prayed with 
me,” says Dr. Kirk, who was then a law-student. "I 
was conscious of utter insensibility, His parting advice 
was: ‘Leave your law-offics. Go to your room. Deter- 
mine never to leave it except as a Christian or a core“ 
This sounda very much like the desperate alternative 
which a highwayman offers to the traveller; “Your mon- 
ey or your life!" Dr. Kirk (who says he “accepted the 
advice” of Dr. Spring) presented this dilemma to hia 
Savior: Salvation or suicide! "Either save my soul,” 
said the young law-student, “or behold me slay myself’ 
We marvel that the Savior was not brought to terms in 
thia way; but he was not,—for, according to the narra- 
tive, Dr. Kirk left hia room nelther a Christian nor « 
corpee, and it was not until four. days afterward, and in 
another place, that he finally got converted! 


Duzmo the Uiness of Mr. Austin Holyoake, recently 
deceased in London, Mr, Bradlangh gave weekly informa- 
tion, through his paper, of Mr. Holyoake’s condition, 
and rarioua Items of interest connected with bis sickness. 
In the National Reformer of April 5, we fud the follow- 
ing occurrences noted:— 

On Monday last an attempt was made by a stranger to 
obtain access to his bedside. This stranger was a tall, 
dark, gentlemanly, Ialr-spoken man, Hesaw Mrs. Holy- 
oake, and asked, as a special favor, to be allowed to see 
her husband. She replied that it was Impossible, as he 

eak to see even friends or relatives. The 
atranger then sald that hla nume was McGregor, and that 
he used to write in the Heasoner, Seeing © gentleman 
so anxious for the interview, Mr. Holyoake was commu- 
nicated with, sid he observed that there must be some 
mistake, as he had no recollection of any Sreathinker of 
that name writing in the Reasoner, Hereupon the gen- 
tleman changed his tone, and began to talk religion. He 
asid he trusted that Mra. Holyoake prayed for her bus. 
band, to which abe retorted: “Indeed, I do not, but I 
work for him; and this ls much more likely to alleviate 
bis auff b.“ No doubt thie was an nions Chris- 
tian attempt to gain the bedside of an athelst; and, had it 
succeeded, a ‘powerful exhortation” would have been 
dellvered for conversion, oven at the risk of the life 


of the patient, 


was too w 
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Remarks on Tax-Exemption 


ron THE MAÄZACERUSETTS COMMITTEE ON JOST AND EQUAL 
ZARATION, AT THE FINAL SEARING IN THE 
STATE HOUSE, MARCH , 1874. 


BY CHARLES Ê. PRATT, ESd. 


Vr. Chairman and Gentlemen :— 

I haye already, on another occasion, urged before 
you the grounds apon which these poses plant 
thelr Galan to the rellef asked for, endeavored to 
show you from statistics, from authorities, and from 
common sense and logic, that the present tax-ex- 
emption statutes are out of harmony with our con- 
stitational guaranties and the apirit of our laws and 
institutions; that, as affording Indirect appropria- 
tions, they are unjust and unwise; that, as affecting 
the matter of taxation, they violate the first principles 
of constitutional law and sound political economy; 
and that thelr continuance involves a matter of con- 
science, and is oppressive in the light of political 
ethics and in violation of religious liberty, 

I now take the liberty of submitting to you, on be- 
half of the petitioners, this draft of 4 bill,* which I 
conclude, after close examination of the statutes, will, 
if reported in substance by you and passed by the 
General Court, secure substantially what is asked. 
Atleast it may serve you aa a basis upon which to 
compare notes, In framing one of your own. 

Without commenting now upon theseveral clauses, 
let me simply say that the last clause of this draft is 
intended to secure a year of grace to the Institutions 
which may be affected. It will overcome the objec- 
tion of some that the change we seek would seriously 
affect the financial ability of such institutions, Un- 
der such an act as this, they would have a year in 
which to adapt themselves to the new régime; and so, 
by arealer economy in useless and ornamental ex- 
penditures, and by 2 thrift, enterprise, and a- 
tivity incited by their independence, as well as 
thro the large and generous beneyolence of their 
friends among the people of Massachusetts, who ney- 
er yet allowed 4 worthy charity to fail for want of 
dollars, . find themselves ready with suffi- 
cient funds in a year from next May to pay their own 
taxes, and (let us hope) with a great deal more. 

Mr. Abbot and Mr, Ranney have already anawered 
with great cogency and aptness some of the argu- 
ments and notiona of the opposition, and have 
brought the question back to its proper issues. I 
shall try not to repeat what they have already so well 
said in the suggestiona I have to offer; and thé time 
admonishes me to be brief and rapid, for your utten- 
tion must soon be turned to the choice of a Senator. 

The main facts in the matter are as follows: 
22,250,000 must be assessed annually upon persons 
and property in this State for public purposes. 

Fivye-elzths of that amount must be assessed upon 


property. 
e Constitution, the spirit of our laws, and the 
principles of natural justice require that this assess- 
ment shall be made equally and proportionally upon 
all the estates lying within the Commonwealth. 

/The special report of the Tax Commissioner shows 


> AN AOT IN FURTUSRANOE OF JUAT AND EQUAL TAXATION, 


BRIT ENACTED by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows :— 

Section 1. third, seventh, and'ninth clauses of the 
fifth section of chapter eleven of the General Statutes 
l repealed. 

6 second section of chapter thirty of t — 
eral Statutes la hereby amended oe Aang — ey 
22 aha followlug worde: viz“ , however, that 

rty Or extate y 
be Exompt trom tarn Aan or held by such societies shall 
on 3. th section of chapter thirty-tw 
General Statutes ts hereby amended by stri oe Oot at 
after the word “ case" in the second line. 

Section 4, The tirèt section of chapter two hundred and 
= of toa acts of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five 
p pareby amended by e E out all after the word 


ection 5, This act shall 
June next after its passage” ect upon the first day of 


THE INDEX-MAY 14, 1874. 


that, under cover of exceptional statutes now in force 
there ia an amount of property exempted from tax- 
ation— 


In meeting-houses .. . 
In educational iust'us othe: 
Other institutions * 


An aggregate ohh eneren: desestetee $48,009,100 


$14,50 on $1000 being the average rate of taxes, 
there le an annual inequality of taxation in the State 
of $006,191.95, Tbat means an indiscriminate ap- 
propriation of more than $606,000 to the various 
churches and ties. 

This áppropristion is not made in the usual way 
after conalderation, for a definite object, and one that 
is within the acknowledged and legitimate acope ot 
our legislation, and apportioned in amount to the 
needa of the case,—is not an outlay correlative to the 
good to be secured, and therefore I sey indiscrimi- 


nate, 

The petitioners ask for a repeal of the statutes 
which permit this appropriation by exemption, and 
which also excuse so many abuses as are known to 
exist under them. 

To state their case ls sufficient, until some reason- 
able ground la shown for not ting their prayer, 
because the statutes are exceptional and in thelr nat- 
ure only permissive,—a license, to be withdrawn when 
no justification is shown for its continuance, 

What have the remonatrants shown against repeal ? 

Firat. Special cases of anticipated hardship sre 
pointed out by representatives of different institu- 
tions, from whose statements I take some facts for 
the purpose of thia hearing. The Benevolent Frater- 
nity of Churches, ch in 1820, holds now four 
chapels, worth $150,000, and employs six male and 
female missionaries,” It holds property to-day, be- 
sides the chapels, free from taxation, mmounting to 
an income of $2,000, 

$13,000 is raised from nine Unitarian churches. If 
the chapels were taxed, the tax would be $1,920, 

“Boston could better afford them a subsidy,” says 
Rev. Mr. Foote, because “they educate people out of 
intemperance and poverty, to law-abiding, tax-paylng 
citizens,” 

1 was surprised to see Mr. Foote take that side of 
e question. ` Most of his denomination are on the 
other. 

Harvard University was chartered in 1640. 

Ita property is not all exempt; says Mr. Crownin- 
shield, for, when al! Ita buildings now in process of 
erection are completed, it will pay taxes on $1,200,000 
of property |! 

t bought a piece of land on the Charles River 
(exempt), not to speculate with, but because it was 
thought possible that in the future a public park 
would be formed from this property, and facilities for 
the boating interests of the college furnished! 


Then the Hussey Farm: $7,000 to $9,000 a year 
will be expended upon that, to make It a beautiful 
park which the poviis will be allowed to enjoy! 
“The city would gladly pay $1,000,000 for the estate 
to be used as a public park, but they are to have it 
merely for the taxes upon It!” says the eloquent ad- 
vocate, Mr. Crowninshield. 

The taxes on the property of the college would be 
about $48,000 now. Certainly that institution is not 
impecunlous enough to be a pauper; and moreover 
cau wield influence enough to obtain appropriations, 
if it need. 

Then comes an advocate for Williams College. 
That, too, has a charter, and property to the amount 
of $480,000, and would have to pay a tax of 54, 000. 
Mr. White says that the interest of $7,500 is applied 
annually (that la, about $460) to the aid of indigent 
students; and asks, Does the State wish to come jn 
and say that it is ashamed to assist indigent young 
men?’ 

Many men in the State pay ten times that amount 
every year to educate their own children, and others; 
will ase Waite say that their property ought to be 
exetupt : 

Amherst College, too, is represented as a deserving 
charity, and does not want to lose Its subsidy. : 

So all these mendicanta, these respectable dead- 
heads, will come bags ty up here, and ask that their 
neighbors atil] pave thelr waya, and light their streets, 
and guard thelr treasures, and protect their rights for 
them, whilst they thrive on this invidious advantage 
—an advantage given without reference to merit or ac- 
complishment, and without any opportunity left to 
the people to direct the expenditure of thelr money, 


Perhaps the strongest of all claims urged were in 
favor of the Massachusetts General Hospital, with ite 
$2,600,000 worth of property, which would be taxed 
about $38,000. 

And the instance of this creature of charity, which 
sò abundantly dispenses its healing and life-saving 
influences to the sick and the unfortunate, the poor 
and the friendless, this exceptional instance, suggests 
one answer to all: Let the State grant a direct ap- 
3 to whatever applicant shall prove itself to 

truly a public, general, free, open institution, and 
meritorious enough to deserve tt. 

Special and exceptional instances of hardship are 
not allowed to defeat general projects, or laws, for 
the public You put through a street or a rail- 
road, though it turn the widow and the aged from 
their homes; and the military drafttakes the only son 
and the young husband and father. But che principle 
is particularly correct, when, as In this case, the spe- 
cial cases may be met in another way, without incon- 
venience or violation of principle, 

Second. The general grounds upon which the re- 
monstrante found their arguments, when they seem 
25 have any foundation other than the wings of rhet- 

e, are: 

1. These institutions are a benefit to the commu- 

nity; that is, they educate, and conserve the morals 


628,888,745 
13,025,945 
8,120,410 


of the people, and they raise the yal 
property. me of adjacent 


Well, we are accustomed to say and to think, thosa 


of us who are right-minded, at least, that institutions l. 


which are not beneficial to the comm 
to —.— at — bj unity ought not 
very worthy object or enterprise is a be 
community. Our boarde of e thes * 
because beneficial? Commercial colleges, Korte t 
ural Hall, of this city, Mechanics Hall, of Worcester, 
and other examples, might be cited, all through the 
Commonwealth, of bull ings noble for their beneficent 
educations! i 5 
ere are the Handel and Haydn Society." 
the "Apollo Club,” and the “Harvard Musea ir 
sociation,” — all generous in their good influences 
and sublime in the lofty sentiments and refined culte 
ure which they inspire and Propagate. Carl Zerrahn. 
and Theodore Thomas, and Eben Tourjee—tell me 
what clergyman of them all does more for the State 
tr. Hall II, in a te d careful argumi 

Mr. Hallowell, in a tarse and careful a e: 
before the committee, hns shown with great . 
reasoning that “the Church is not the only institution, 
of society which protects and develops social welfare t 
and cites as instances :— $ 

The press, 

‘Private schools, of which the annual cost in this 
State is $423,186.50, and which, not teaching sectarian, 
theology, are inculeating more good morals, 
manners, and golden rules than the Sundsy-schools, 

The lyceum, with sessions every day in the week, 
and overflowing rooms, 


Now I say that you cannot exempt the churches, 
either any or all of them, because they support re- 
ligion; for our Constitution forbids the establishment 
or support of any religion,—that Is, of any sectarian - 
réligion, such as the churches support. you ef- 
ampt them because they conserve good morals and 
public safety, that is too much of a reason, because a 
thousand other institutions do the same thing; and 
where would exemption cease ? 


As to the charitable institutions, the same query 
pe gare many a private citizen expends thousands in 
charities every year. How much shall he spend to 
have his estate 8 If he supports an evening -~ 
school, or teaches a Sunday-echbol, or opens a library, 
a park, or a garden, or makes a bequest to the public, 
shall other men pay his taxes? Exempt the hospitals 
and the missionary societies, and such, and up come 
the Free Masons, the Odd Felfows, the Knighty of 
Pythias, Patrons of Industry, the Yacht Club, the 
Somerset Club, the Printera’ Association, the Swe- 
denborg Club, the good disciples of St. Patrick, the 
two cal Clubs; and even the Index Association 
may be here (with hoofs and horns, frisking thelr 
tails, as one honorable gentleman would seem to ex- 
pect), all asking exemption because they are chari- 
table, 

One further remark upon this point: The benefits 
of these institutions are limited in their direct be- 
stowment to a part of the public. They are not open, 
free, appropriated by all alike, as highways and pub- 
lic schools ure. 

* — this leads to the claim of some remonatrants 
at— 

2. Churches and charitable Institutions are public, 
devoted to public usea. 

Not even in the sense that railroads are! for these 
are free to all who choose to pay the fares, and make 
no distinctions or requisitions; they are of incalculable 
public benefit, for they make both secular and chari- 
table and religious advancement poselble. 

The charitable institutions are only for certain 
classes of the people. 

The churches prescribe various requirements of 
those who would fully enjoy their benefits; they will 
only seat one-half of the people, if filled to their ut- 
most. If the sittings were all free, like those of 
the Quakers, and of the Church of the Diaciples in 
this city, there would be a better reason for calling 
them public institutions, The pews in most are 
costly, and the contributions required are large. 
They are exclusive and sectarian, The pulpits are 
not free, nor are they allowed to be filled by the 
choice of different classes, The people do not select 
the pastors. They are private enterprises, run by a 
few individuals in each for their own entertajnment, 
profit, power, or aggrandizement. Like most other 
private institutions, they have thelr revenues, and 
their officers and employés, who derive their livell- 
hood therefrom, So far as they furnish employment 
and salaries for thelr officers and employés, they are 
on a footing with mercantile institutions, and the 
revenues of some of them are large, True, they are 
not very well paying forthe amount of capital in- 
vested, because they are generally occupied scarcely 
more than one day in the week, and the capital put 
into them is more for ornament and luxury than for 
utility. They are in a certain sense but a sort of re- 
ligious club-houses ; and they are luxurians and fash- 
fonable ones, which only the well-to-do can afford— 
and, mind you, the more luxurious and fashionable 
they are, the more of a subsidy they get under the 
present exemption laws. They are not, therefore, in 
a true sense public inatitutions, In distinction from 
private. But if they were, it would be unjust to ex- 
empt them, and tax the railroads, the ferries, the gas 
companies, and so on to the end of the list, 

3. It is said that churches, etc., are some of them 
non-productive property, and others have their prop- 
erty invested in securities paying small returns, The 
distinction between productive and non-productive 
property is not usually well taken. 

at is unproductive property which finds na ac- 
cretion, which yields no benefit, begets nothing, bears 
no fruit, renders no reward for its possession, 

Money lying in coffers, unsalable and unusable 
materials, lands lying waste, and unoccupied build 


— 


Cue Fever 


ties), are examples of non- productive property. 


i 


ductive; so are libraries, works of art, houses, hopses, 


and 
— ment of our friends, that these insti- 
The 7 — on State, contains the con- 
that they are productive to those immediatel 
retested in them and Bode their influences, —“pro- 
of en: ent, refinement, present and future 
dnetive po og character, rise in value of adjacent 


tutions are a benefit to 


ens, 
amy "Their valno increases upon itself, until a 
Bok insestment becomes, 


in the course of years, enor- 


us wealth, And this property ls frequently held 
a small class, until at last It ls divided between 
two or three survivors. z 

Besides, church property gives men influence and 
importance in the eee and it has always been 
a good investment in a worl i 

acburch, and own a pew, and beadeacon. It is 
even a recommendation for collectors of custome! 


Longfellow makes the landlord of the “Three Marl- 


ners tel] the truth, and s 
investments, in the New 


ak the importance of auch 
land Tragedy :— 


“Tam a law-abiding citizen 

T bava a seat in the new 

A cow-right on the common, and, besides, 
Am corporal in the great artillery.” 


Bat is it, then, a good etcuse for exemption, that 
property pays small returns? You do not make It so 
with individuals. You tax unbullded Back Bay 
lands, and untilled acres in Berkshire, [Jnoccupied 
houses, club-rooms and hag t ete oy yachta, horses, 
gardens, books, money on deposit, and all posses- 
sions of laxury or enjoyment nre taxed to private 
individuals. It is, then, a new theory that such 
property ought not to be taxed because it does not 
yie! 


` 


an income in dollars. 

4, It is said: The right to tax implies the right to 
annihilate the property taxed. Begin to tax and you 
begin to destroy. 

his argument is fallacious aa it is frantic. 

‘The State has no right to annihilate any property. 
For purely public popes it muy exercise the right 
of eminent domain; and this it has always done. 
When it wanted to put arailroad through, It would 
pull down or remove à church or a cemetery as soon 
as any other property. 

But our Declaration of Rights Is a perpetual pro- 
tection against the taking of property for any but 
necessary public uses (and that only by paying for it), 
and against any annlbilation or destruction. 

To point to that is eufficlent answer to this argu- 
ment. 


5. „It is sacrilega to tax the churches,” cry some. 
Ihave seen an answer in the Congregationalist, ao 
plain and ingenuous that I wish to produce it here, 
directed against this “ples that meeting-houses, be- 
cause they are consecrated to God, should be free of 
taxation, If our readers will excuse the ap nt 
irreverence of the remark, until it be explained—thia 
is the argument of heatheniam, and not of Christian- 
ity. The old Pagan law declared: Nullius autem 
sunt rea sacrae, el religiosae et sanctae; quod enim 
divini juria est, id nullius in bonla ent (Juatinian. 
Lib. ii., Tit, 1): ‘Things sacred, religious and holy, 
are the property of no one; for that which belongs to 
God cannot belong to man.“ And then it went on to 
define ‘things sacred,’ as belng aedes sacrae, et dona- 
ria, guae rite ad ministerium Dei dedicata sunt; 
‘Temples and offerings, properly consecrated to the 
service of God.“ It was thua the genius of Paganism 
to dissociate sacred things from common things, and 
it was the Pagan element in Romaniam which segre- 
gated monks and nuns from the masses of the people 
aud made men think that common life and speci 
holiness must of necessity be disjoined. The 1 5 
of genuine Christianity directly antagonizes nll thla, 
At teaches that eating and drinking, and all things, 
may be, and ought to be, done to the glory of God; 
that the salntllest salnt must be par excellence the 
best citizen; and so, instead of drtving God out of the 
State by thrusting him up Into a plane hirher than 
that in which it lives and moves and has Its being, 
it not only welcomes the thought of partnership be- 
tween bim and hin, and it and Its, but the ideal Sue 
Will not be satisfied until the Lord come into It by a 
real though unannounced presence, as {nto his own 
temple; until the Shekinah of perfect Justice, abso- 
lute truth, and radiant righteousness fill the nation 
In all its capitols, and courts, and offices, and works, 
wih ity benignant and regnant glory; and, 80 far 
9 exempting from taxation a few things because 
a fee particularly supposed to be consecrated to 
1 aud to belong to him, all taxable things will be 
is, and ‘Holiness to the Lord’ shall be written on 
— very bells of the horses, ‘yea, every pot In Jerusa- 
ia and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of 
Ost,’ and ‘all the silver, and gold, and vessels of 
147 und iron, are consecrated unto the Lord,’ and 


é shall no more be a God that Is afar off, but a God 
at is near.“ 


5, Tt is Inexpedient 
sot uri one ent to tax them because they would 
re they really paupers, then? Do they depend 
upan a State support which ja measured by the re- 
＋ fed tax? Ifa church ls so poor and its communi- 
Ants 20 penurious that it cannot pay {ts taxes, let it 
a given up. Or, rather, let the charches expend 
and upon fine architecture, and elegant decorations, 
them Wee —＋ — 2 yain holiday wastes; and let 

e 

bounds of ther! aei èlr members to, within the 
© generous community will see to it that they 
peed enough to pay their taxes with; and It la the 
an m ot many, more pious than myself, that the 
— es will wake to greater life and activity for the 
— — of independence. They will utilize thelr 
J better. Let them haye a year's notice (as 


B 


But buildings put to constant good uses are pro- 


y sense to be a member 


the offered bill provides), and the money will be all 
ready a year from next October, 

This may alao {nduce à more judicious manner of 
leaving bequests. 

7. It is argued that to tax these institutions {s to 
aaa fo fhu burdena of the poor, because they will feel 

01 

Now those who have money build the churches 
and found institutions; and they also support them 
who are able. To tax them is to tax those who own 
them ; that is, the rich. 

Again, so much must be pald in taxes. The 
man pays his proportion, as well aa the rich, uce 
the rate, and you tax the poor man less, If you tax 
all the property, that le, more property, the rate wéll 

less, and the poor man's tax lighter. 
The poor man, scarcely able to own the equity of 


“his small house, must pay tares both on Lla cottage 


and on the costly church opposite, which he never 
visite, The wrong and — Ís in the present ex- 


„ to perpetu- 
ate ceremonies, to support a class of ministers, to 
ralse buildings for the gratification, pride, and quar- 
rel of special neighborhoods, to minister to all the 
moral and physical wants of the people, to perpetu- 
ate exclualveness of Ideas and of association and of 
property, or even to send missionaries and get up re- 
vivais 

Our Declaration of Rights asserts that ‘‘govern- 
ment is instituted for the common lor the pro- 
tection, safety, prosperity, and happiness of the peo- 
ple; and not for the profit, honor, or private interest 
of any one man, family, or claas of men. (Art. VII.) 

9. use our ſathers exempted them, They have 
heretofore been exempt, 

That ls, simply, because a thing has been done, It 
mat be done. For it you go further, and show that 
our fathers had good reasons, and those reasons still 
exist, you put the question upon other grounds. 

Our fathers did many things which we cannot do. 
‘They compelled the support of churches, and then 
compelled the attendance of everybody,—Pratestant 
ones, too, they must be. They wouldn't Jet t man 


hold office unless he held the prevailing Orthodox re-, 


ligious faith and membership, They exempted the 
property of ministera from taxation, as well as that of 
churches. They pressed Spiritualists to death, and 
cut off the eara of Quakers, and hung them. All 
these ideas are rather old-feshloned now, 

But it ia sufflelent to rely upon the moral axiom 
that, Jf a thing ta wrong, no citation of precedents can 


make it right, 
10, Because this demand originates in the Index 
Association. (P. A. Collins.) : 


One remonatrant waa ao rash and ignorant and un- 
charitable as to exclaim that ‘‘theré was not in this 
nation one true and falthful minleter of the Church 
of God who is in favor of taxing church*property,”” 

The best 7 I have seen upon the subject is ona 
lu favor of non-exemption, rented by the Rev. 
Frederick B. Allen, and read at a Co gational 
ministers’ meeting, last month. From tiot to 
Unitarian, from Free Rellgionlat to Roman Catholic, 
they are all coming to see the matter In a better light 
and swelling the majority in favor of justice an 


equality it taxation. 

The bene and ableat of the religious press of the 
State are not only educating halt ceuders forit, asa 
thing soon coming, bat alio dxpressing their reasons 
and sentiments to harten ju And L iknow of mo bet- 
ter words ty quote than those of one who wa both 
an excellent doctur of diviaity and a popular and 
learned political economist. Theo Inte Francik Way- 
land, D. D., Prasident of Brown University, in bis 
excellent cltmentary treathie on political economy, 
thus speaks of the subject of goyarumuntal ald to re- 


ligious property (Elementa of Political H page 
mei 
“Tt cannot be proved that the Christian religion 


needa the support of civil government, since it has 
existed and flourished when entirely deprived of this 


support. 

Pind if it be sald that eyery man derives benefit 
from . services, Inasmuch as these services 
improve the moral and intellectual character of his 
neighbors, and hence, that every man ought to pay 
for thelr maintenance, the ge may be easily 
met as follows: It js granted that every man la bene- 
fitted by the regular administration of the ordinances 
of religion, but this Is not the reason for which these 
ordinances are established. Men unite with their 
neighbors to procure religious inetructlon for their 
own benefit, and not for the benefit of others. If it 
happen, accidentally, that others are benefitted, It 
doas not follow that they are obliged to pay for this 
benefit, It my neighbor erect a building for his own 
profit, on his own land, and thus improve my proper- 
ty, I am not — 6 — to unite in defraying the ex- 
penses of his building. I am entitled gratu tously to 
thia accidental advantage. I think the same princi- 
ple applies to the cane in question. 

* 


„An that religious socletiea have u right to ask of 
the civil government is, the same privileges for tran- 
sacting their own affairs which aocieties of every 
other sort possess. This they have a right to de- 
mand, not because they are religious societies, but 
because the exercise of religion is an innocent mode 
of pursuing happiness, 

Bat not re These, Mr, Chairman, not upon these 

ents and refutations do we rely for the vindica- 
tion of our cause. We take no negative. We stand 
upon an affirmation of principle which has been 
poring Into — 1 — In our elvil institutions and 
awa from baronial times. 

Gentlemen of various occupations and walks in life, 
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ings (unless held for a rise in value in good locali- 
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of various possessions, and of various religious per- 
suasions, have been before you with their facta, and 
the best results of their observation and thought, 

I should be happy to bring their testimony again 
before you In a condensed and orderly summary, but 
— * hour forbids, and I must be still more 

et. 

From an examination of the General Statutes we 
ese —7 to show mot only hoy iha ar now stande, 

what progress and what ction rogress has 
already been made in judt and equal R 

From such an examination, with reference to this 
subject, it is readily seen that the several exemptions 
may all be refe! to some one of alz general classes 
of property, to wit:— 

1, That of the United States, 

There are two sufficient reasons for not taxing this; 
namely, because the United States has by the Con- 
stitution exclusive legislation over ita own lands, and 

to tax such property would be to tax the 
means which the general government employa in the 
execution of ita acknowledged powers. 

2. That which is taken and held for the public uses 
of the Commonwealth and all its inhabitants. 

To tax this would be but ta money from one 
till and putting It into another in the same treasury. 

3. That which is within the actual neceanities of 
T think the quality of } gial i 

thin e quality of legislative mercy is not 
strained by such indulgence. 

4. That which is actually occupied in and about 
the purposes of burial of the dead, 

The wealth layished upon some of our cemeteries 
might, perhaps, well be taxed to the living who plle 
it there; but it would be an undesirable contingency 
of fame to have one’s tombstones advertised for non- 
Paia of taxes when one ls himself beyond the 

urisdiction, And yet I think that 1 incorporated 
cemeteries, speculative and profitable hoards of great 
wealth and luxury, ought to be taxed. — 

5. That which is devoted to educational purposes, 
including 3 sclentifle and agricult 


6. That which ds in the use of religious societies for 
worship, and for purposes technically called benevo- 
ient and charitable. 


It is to these last two classes that the preceding 
facts and calculations apply, and particularly to the 
latter class; and I have addressed myself especially 
to the latter class, because all the arguments perti- 
nent to the next preceding a piy to it, and because 
there are other reasons arly cogeot and appli- 
cable to the dlacusslon of these unequal and unjust 
ao-styled religious exemption laws. 

The facta being as before etated, it Is obvious thet 
this large sum of $696,000, annually released to the 
churches and thelr charges, Is to be considered both 
as an appropriation and as an indirect taxation. 

Asan S this exemption is indiserim!- 
nate and unwise. 

It gives the rich societies more than it gives the 
poor ones. 

It gives $250 to as ling young missionary free 
church at the South End, and to an opulent society 
on the Back Bay $4,350. 

It heaps upon the cities where so many advan 
are enjoyed, and passes grudgingly over the toillng 
and ill-provided country towns. 

Whether a church la needed or not, or used or not; 
whether it is devoted to the best Interests of the com- 
munity or not; whether it is for the perpetuation of 
such principles as the majority would approve or not; 
bon Tait says, For every $1000 you have I wil) give you 

14. 


But it is also an appropriation for other than public 
uses; namely, private uses. 

The restrictions of membership, and the limitations 
of enjoyment of church and charitable property, haye 
been already briefly indicated. Frequently, by auc- 
cession and the various vicissitudes that befall, a very 
few take the whole accumulation of years. 

The State has no right to appropriate the public 
money to private uses, elther by constitutional law, 
— law, or the principles of natural justice and 
equity. 

s leads to the root of the question; namely 

Asa matter of tazation, it ls unfalr, unequal, un- 
just, unconstitutional, and against liberty of con- 
sclence and religious freedom. 

had the or of discussing the question before 
you in its beari upon constitutional law, I cited 
passages from the Cansthutlon of the State and of 
the tan States, and from acknowledged authorities 
in jurteprudenge, and from the attention you were 
pleased to give at that time, I think the principal 
points and authorities muat still be before you, in 
our notes if not in your memories, Through all, 
ike a key-note with its various chords, run ‘‘unl- 
form,” ‘‘proportional,” “reasonable,” “fair,” just 
and equable,” with equality upon all the estates,“ 
‘without Waga 8 undue advantage to 
any class o! ons or property, 

5 its —— and universal limitations a 
ls tax must be 

1. By consent of che people. 

2. For public purposes only. 

3. Reasonable. 

4. In its levy equal and proportional. s 

5, Not ＋ upon an _ apecies of property 
than upon another of equal value. 

rns have shown you that taxation In this State, 
under the present exemption statutes, Is In violation 
of four out of these five constitutional requisites, 

No wonder, then, that we recur with keener sense 
of thelr fitnesa to the words of Chancellor Kent: “It 
is not sufficient that no tax can be imposed upon the 
citizens but by thelr representatives In the Legislature. 
The citizens are entitled to saute that the Legisla- 
ture itself shall cause all public taxation to be fair 
and equal in proportion to the value of pro , 30 
that no one — of individuals, and no one species of 
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property, may be unequally or unduly assessed.” (II. 
Kent Comm., 331.) 

But there is another, and to many à weightier, 
principle of ethics involved in this question ; — 
freedom of conscience; I think thls bas been s 
ciently elucidated and insisted upon, without much 
farther comment. The right to worship God ag one's 
own conscience dictates carries with it, as acorollary, 
the right not to contribute to forms of worship incon- 
sistent with or In violation of one's own dictates of 


duty. 

This principle it was which drew our forefathers to 
these shores, where they hedged themselves about in 
ita maintenance with a hedge which became almost a 

rison wall, and which their sons have had to break 

owo. The pillory, the gallows, and the stake have 
deen the price of ita assertion. But its fruite are the 
liberty we enjoy, and the prevailing demand for the 
eomplete separation of Church and State. 

With generations of Quaker blood tingling in my 

: veins, and with somewhat, I trust, of the spirit of the 
New Testament in my heart, I protest against bein, 
compelled to contribute to the support of any one 
the religious creeds which I consider superstitious, 
corrupt, or perverted, I willingly contribute, in pro- 

rtion to my means, to the support of two religious 
Bonns ot worship jn this city. But I am compelled 
to contribute to them all. An amount almost equal 
to the whole poll-tax of the State is raised for the 
churches, A large part of this amount is levied upon 
persons whose consciences do not approve of the pur- 
posa to which It is apres A was geins whan 

a practice began as a part — parish ons 
of the colony, when nearly all believed alike. But 
see how it is, and is likely to become; meeting-house 
and church, cathedral and joss-house,—we must pay 
tribute to them all. 

But, gentlemen, my time expires, and I have done. 
I cannot linger to recount the other considerations 
that might be presented; how exemption of certain 
property hes a tendency to make the managers of 
churches and other institutions acquire, and hold un- 
productive, more property. than is necessary for them, 
thus increasing uselesaly the burdens of the commu- 
nity; how the exemption of some property necessi» 
tates high rates of taxatiou on other property, and 
causes high rents and dear means of living for the 
laboring classes; how history and experience teach 
that this course of things ult 5 leads to the mc- 
camulation of the ter part of all property in the 
hands of the Church, and to general pauperism. 

The segregation and perpetual increase of church 
and other corporate property has already taken on, in 
our new country, the symptoms and threatening dan- 
gers which we have seen so alarmingly developed in 
older countries, 

Pauperism, bankruptcy, revolution, confiscation,— 
that fs the natural succession of things. 

Do one thing to avert these dangers. Fulfil the 
prophecy of our constitutional freedom. Let there 

a complete separation of Church and State, so long 
boasted of our country, Make our State leader in 
this sure march of events. ` 

Give us just and equal taxation, and carry out the 
same wisdom and sense of justice which seems to 
have sparkled for once upon the pages of our statute 
books (General Statutes, C. 30, Sect. 21), where, after 
certaln provisions for collecting funds and taxes of 
religious societies, It is added: “And no citizen shall 
be liable (f. e., compelled) to pay a tax for the support 
of public worship, or other parish charges, to a soci- 
ety other than that of which he is a member,” 


THE INDEX, 
THEISM, a —_ 


Under the title of (The Two Theisms," Professor 
F. W. Newman contributes to THE Inpex what the 
editor justly calls a “most instructive and beautiful 
essay.” Mr. Newman, of course, claims for rellgion, 
as for science, a right to free thought, though, as he 
saya, after the oxerciae of free 2 we may éasi) 
remain far apart in our religions opinions and belief; 
for to profess bellef in and to call onrselves 
theists does not go fur in indicating real agreement.“ 
Do any two thelats agree in their definitiona of “God” ? 


Mr. Newman maintains there are “two broadly dis- 
tingaished schools of thought, between which, if we 
remain theists, it is necessary to choose.“ There 
might, indeed, bea third school—the Deinm of the 
eighteenth century; but this Mr. Newman believes 
bas dled out. These two schools are Greek theiam and 
Hebrew theiem; and Aristotle may be regarded as a 
representative of the former, Its cardinal point is 
that it supposes God to have nothing in him or of 
him but general Law; he is Force, acting everywhere 
according to Law, but under the guidance of Mind, 
He does not attend to detalls, and cannot have any 
love or care for individuals as auch. To quote Aris- 
totle: “It would be ridiculous for any one to say that 
he loves Jupiter.” As no moral relations subsist, 
therefore, between us and him, all sin and wrong are 
committed either against ourselves or our fellow- 
creatures, As virtue exists only where there are 
temptations to be overcome, duties to fulfil, and pas- 
sions to restrain, there cannot be any sense in ascrib- 
ing moral virtue to God; and further, because of the 
want of moral contact between God and man, there 
cannot well be, on the pz of man, any ground for 
offeri worship or for the expression of gratitude. 

The Hebrew theism teaches the universality of the 
divine spirit, and believes that to hold that God does 
not take cognizance of each individual only implies 
feebleness on his part. God not only searches the 
heart, but dwells there; and It ie there that com- 
easton — ire — the zoul of man and its 

F e Hebrew theist regards wrong-doin 
aa sinning againet God, and his religion thus ade his 
morality, He thinks of God as watching him, while 


the Greek theist cannot conceive of God either ap- 
proving or disapproving our actions, The Hebrew 
thelat loves God. and may truly and reasonably be 
said to do so. Greek theiem is thus a science, a 
theory of the intellect; Hebrew theism is a life. e 
line which divides the two theisma may be drawn sa 
between those who pray and those who do not pray. 

The editor of THE INDEX remarks in a note that 
the “scientific theism we believe in is neither exclu- 
sively Greek nor exclusively Hebrew; but, while ab- 
sorbing all the truth of each, embraces also truth not 
contained in either.” 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether it would be pos- 
sible to find a real Greek theist or a real Hebrew the- 
ist. The latter would be, perbaps, the most difficult 
to find! Even when found, Mr. Newman implies he 
would not be much worth the finding! For The 
ups and downs of a much-tempted, much-sinning 
man, often bitterly repenting, often jubilant with de- 
light, may entail a mental malady, or may drive a 
man into hardened courses; I see the danger.“ There 
is no doubt the Hebrew theist revels in such passages 
from the Bible as this: “I abhor myself, and repent 
In dust and ashes.“ But the strong passions which 
called forth this and many kindred passages in the 
Pealms do not often spontaneously call forth such 
cries from men now; and unless such cries ure = 
taneoua and voluntary, they are but mere mockings. 
What more humiliating sight than to hear such words 
from a pulpit, the ocoupant of which was carefully 
and calmly preparing bis prayer in his quiet study 
the previous day, for public rehearsal on the morrow! 
Is it not worse than humiliating to hear men and 
women, led by their ministers of religion, say Sunday 
after Sunday, “Have mercy on us, miserable ain- 
ners!’ when it is a patent fact that not one in a 
thousand of those who use the words would own to 
the fact that he was a sinner (much less a miserable 
one!) if questioned five minutes beforehand as to his 
condition? More,—they would scorn and resent the 
insinuation. Yet these are Hebrew theists! There 
can be no doubt that Hebrew theism has an inherent 
tendency to hypocrisy, from the mere fact that wrong- 
doing is regarded as asin, not only chiefly, but too 
often entirely, against God; while “God,” being in- 
visible and intangible, ls no power to a weak-minded 

jon (as pure Hebrew theists usually are) to keep 
Bim in the right. 


Professor Newman evidently misunderstands the 
question, doubtless from the fact of his considering 
himself a pure Hebrew theist; though there can be 
no question he does not belong entirely to that achool. 
He says: 4 Greek theist 1— de an mp rey poos 

e 


man, but no thanks to his religion; for when en- 
counters temptation, It adds no strength to him.“ On 
the contrary, I maintain his religion add strength 


to him; for what le bis religion? Man stands erect 
in the presence of man, with whom alone he recog- 
nizes moral relations.” — and these very 
moral obligations, which seem lac ing to the Hebrew 
thelst, are a real power to the Greek theist, and help 
him to overcome temptations to do not as he would 
be done by! It is precisely because be so highly re- 
garda human nature that he not only lives himself 
purely, but he lets others live too. To a pure Greek 
theiat, who believes in an Unknown Cause, but who 
regards auch Cause as outside the universe, with no 
interest save for the general welfare, there is perhaps 
lacking that sentiment of harmony with the Absolute 
Good which should be to a Hebrew theiet bis highest 
enjoyment and gratification. But, in the absence of 
a demonstrative proof that n God exiets at all, and in 
the presence of many conflicting facta, su ing one 
does exist, we have no right to say of the Greek theist 
that his religion, in the face of temptation, adda no 
strength to him, 

Many are the ways by which the existence of a God 
(which after all is but a name—our name—for the 
Unknown Cause) may be verified to ourselves individ- 
vally; but there is no way by which we can prove it 
to a second person, If so, it is evident there cannot 
be a way by which it can be shown that God takes an 
interest in each individual! We may believe he does 
30 in Our own case ; but in the last resort it must be 
admitted that we bring ourselves to believe this, Our 
thoughts are our own; for, though we admit Herbert 
Spencer’s theory that the sense of the Indefinite is 
ever nt to consciousness, yet the Indefinite can- 
not be formulated in thought. It is the definite alone 
of which we can really think, aud about which we 
can think as we please. Our thoughts and experi- 
ence are thus our own; and, brought up (I gladly 
admit, happily!) with the idea that God does see and 
care for each one of us, it isa comparatively easy 
matter to think of Him as doing so. If, however, 
reason demands of any of us that this theory be given 
up, there is no ground for arguing that, with that 
2 all power of resisting temptation also leaves 
us! If the difference of the moral result in the re- 
spective schools be vast, I venture to think the bal- 
ance is not against the Greek school! 

Professor Newman says that “the Hebrew thelat, if 
he live in the spirit of his religion, lives under the 
thought, ‘Thou, God, seest me; and it is harder to 
go wrong under the eye of a virtuous friend, though 

t were but a man, His religion is emotional, and 
adds a vital force to morality.” Buta man is far 
more likely to act uprightly under the eye of a man 
whom he can see than of a God whom he cannot see, 
The Greek theist Is desirous his own heart should not 
condemn him (that being to him hia highest tribunal), 
while the Hebrew theist has his supreme Judge at an 
immeasurable distance from him (in reality, though 
sometimes, I dire say, he acknowledges God's near- 
ness; but then It is not felt), and the punishment 
which ke expects from wrong-doing {a distant and 
perhaps uncertain, And because his religion is emo- 
tional (the italics are Mr. Newman's), it is fitful, 
while the Greek theist acts according to principle. 

If Greek theism has erred in ignoring the esseutial- 


ly mysterious side of human nature: 
which, the consciousness of the Untam Ooo “4 
sents itself, and which is thereby brought home to 
the individual soul—it has at least not erred on the 
side of presumption. It has not limited the imita- 
ble, nor has it clothed with personality nor ascribed 
human imperfections to That abont which we can 
know nothing absolutely. It has vindicated the 
dignity of human nature, and has done what it could 
to save such nature from itself, when Oppressed with 
the anwholesomeness arising from à too despond 
view of Its ease. Hebrew theism, on the other b 
has bravely insisted upon the heart's claims to be 
ed as in harmony with the Great Heart of all 
things; and, while serious fault must be found with 
it for endeavoring to bring down to human conceive- 
bility That which is beyond all conception, it at least 
deserves our warment thanks for Its earnest p 
for communion with the God of Truth and Goodness. 
May we not hope for a higher thelsm than either of 
these—an eclectic theism drawn from all the theisms 
of past ages? A. LEONARD, 
8 BELLEVUE, Hamptor Roan, Bristol, England. 
TE 
FLORENCE, 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE FREE CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, OF FLOR- 
ENCE, FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 6, 1874, 


When William Lioyd Garrison first realized the sin 
and curse of American slavery, and was moved to 
work for its overthrow, he, being of evangelical faith, 
sought the help of the Church, but found, to his a 
tonishment, not only the pulpit barred against him, 
but leading religionists ready to defend the “aum of 
all villninies’’ as a divine institution, The frst hall 
which opened its doors to this advocate of the poor 
and down-trodden was In the hands of infidels, to- 
called. Like the good, but infidel, Samaritan of old, 
these modern unbelievers came to the relief of those 
who had none to plead their cause, while the priests 
paesed by on the other side, The Church having put 

tself in opposition, not only to anti-slavery, but also 
to other reforme, the friends of humanity were led to 
see the need of free pulpits or free platforms; for 
they found that the epirit of truth dwells with liberty. 
The anti-slavery conventiona gave the utmost fres- 
dom of speech on their platforms. These conven- 
tions educated the people in the direction of free 
thought, and prepared the way for such an organiza- 
tion as the Free Congregational Society, of Florence, 
The founders of thie society, believing that without 
freedom there can be no progress, built thelr tery 
on the basis of perfect liberty of thought and apeech, 
giving the most cordial 8 to the seekere after 
truth of whatever phase of belief. Expecting, of 
course, to hear doctrines which they could not ap- 
prove, they provided that po one but the speaker 
should be responsible for what might be uttered, and 
reserved the right to criticise whatever might be said. 
By giving error fair play, they felt that they honored 
truth; because thay who suppress the utterances of 
error virtually say that truth will not bear investiga- 
tion. Our platform of principles haa heen so often 
published, and ita successful working so long seen, itis 
strange any intelligent observer should misunderstand 
and misrepresent it. The Orthodox faith has been 
defended on our platform on a Sunday by one of ita 
most eloquent preachers, We have had two other 
Orthodox ministers, one of whom, formerly the pres- 
ident of a college, and eminent not ony for scholar 
amp and eloguence but also for lofty fidelity to pris- 
ciple, has given three discourses from our desk. The 
2 have also been represented by one of their 
able ministers. A popular aclentific lecturer, of the 
evangelical faith, has expounded science from the 
biblical stand-point. The Shakers have Abel weir 
culiar views by the mouths of several of their lead- 
ng preachers. A Catholic clergyman has been in- 
vited to occupy the desk, and expressed his willing: 
ness to do so. The first resident minister of the soci- 
ety, Charles C. Burleigh, who held his office about 
fifteen years, is a believer in Christianity, in God, and 
1 and is an eloquent defender of these 
efa. 

As to the most noticeable work of the society dur- 
ing the past A gonr committee would sim A 
Look oiim. ince our last annual meeting 
beautiful temple has risen from its foundations. At 
a business massing held September 23, 1873, it was 
decided, after careful deliberation, to call this new 
edifice “Cosmian Hall;’ a name not only pleasing to 
the ear, but strikingly significant of the apirit and 
pepon of this socicty. The Ladies“ Industrial 

nion began to otcupy the lower rooms on the 4th 
of December lust, On the 28th of the same month, 
the first Sunday meeting was held in the lower h 
The first fair and festival held in the building oc 
curred on the last day of the year. Cosmian 
was finished on the 24th, and dedicated on the 25th 
and 26th of last month. 

In arranging for the dedication services, the com- 
mittee knew they had no precedent to guide them, 
as Cosmian Hall was built on a plan and for mr pot 
widely different from those of the churches, Our ses 
ication must clearly be a unique affair. It should j 
a special jubilee for the society, and could be properly 
managed and used only by those in sympathy with 
the society. There would be present persons ee 
ing to various religious denominations, and 15 eg 
would not come to hear their own doctrines denn at 
but to learn what thin society waswoing. Stil he 
invitations to speakers took a wide range, and, d ae 
the services, liberty was extended to any one 5 — 
ball to speak, If he or sbe chose to do so. Pen 
speakers from abroad, and three from our own — 
spoke from the platform; while six were represen d- 
by letters, The weather was propitious, the atten 
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irae daade inean Cs 
ance large, and the meetings deeply Interesting. | sentence in your court, at that place, of a Mr. Belcher 


‘As was to be ex ted, some of the remarks were 
misunderstood and misrepresented. As, for instance: 
Frederick Douglass said that be regretted there was 
not a portrait of Jesus on the walls, and as the hall 
was Cosmian he would like to see some of the domes- 
tic animals portrayed. Some one, we learn, reported 
Mr. Douglass Bs saying he would rather see an ox 
nted ou the walls than the portrait of Jesus. So, 
‘when Mr. Morse, in order to show what crude notions 
of God the churches instilled into the minds of the 
young, related how, when a boy, he and some com- 
anions of his age proposed to test the existence of 
by calling upon him to send bears among them, 
it was reported in the papers that Mr. Morse had giv- 
ven the result of this juvenile folly as a proof that 
there is no God. The positions of Mr. Lilly were 
alo misunderstood in various quarters, He was re- 
‘ported by the Springfield Republican as saying be 
‘believed in no God,” whereas the truth Is he did not 
nse that language, but affirmed the existence of a 
Power which he could not comprehend. And yet, If 
these speakers Aad spoken what they were reported 
to have sald, they had the right to do so on that plat- 
form, as they alone were responsible for what the 
uttered, Evan Paul, if living, might have expresse 
jn our hall, as he did in his Epistle to the Romans, 
the wish that, under certain circumstances, he might 
de accursed, or damned, He would only speak for 
himself, not for the society, 

As to how or to whom Cosmian Hall should be 
dedicated, the committee could not, of course, speak 
forall. Each member must, in a certain sense, dedi- 
cate it for himself. Mr. Connor probably came the 
nearest to that in which all the members could 
when he dedicated it to the search after truth and the 
aervice of man, And, even if judged by the Bible, 
may not the soclety be said to have dedicated their 
tall to God, when they dedicated it to the service of 
man? Foris not man, according to Scripture, ‘‘the 
temple of God"? If he js the Prag a of God,“ ia 
he not the only wae in which God intelligently 
manifests himself? Ides, at the day of judg- 
ment, according to the New Testament, a certain 
class, who will claim to have prophesied and done 
many wonderful things in the name of the Lord, will 
receive the sentence, Depart, ye cursed ;” while oth- 
ems, who have dedicated themselves merely to the 
serrice of man, will be met with the welcome, 
“Come, ya blessed of my Father; inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my brethren ye 
have done it unto uz.“ The poet, George 8. Bur- 
J in his beautiful dedication ode, appropriately 
styled our hall Temple Home;“ for it does in a 
measare provide the privileges ola general home for 
the mem of the society. These privileges will 
impose burdens for their support; and these burdens 
should be borne with the readinesa that we pay the 

uses of our own private homes. 
ur meetings the past year have begn well attend- 
ed, and all the signs indicate growth, The society iu 


under great obligations to the members of the choir,’ 


their leader, nud the organist for contributing to our 
meetings the cheering and Inspiring influences of 
good music. ' 

The Ladies’ Industrial Union continues to be an 
efficient helper of the society, and it ie a source of 
gratification that they now have, for their regular 
gatherings and sociables, convenient and pleasant 
apartments in Cosmian Hall, 

The Sunday-achool has been ably conducted, and 
@alntains its numbers and usefulness. 

This society has taken a new and important atep in 
‘the right direction by furnishing its hall with ample 
and beautiful arrangements for dramatic perform- 
ances. A good moral work can be done by clearing 
the stage of its sbuses, and devoting it to the eleva- 
tion and happiness of man. 

The term for which Mr. 2 bas been engaged 
to serve the society, as resident apeaker, will expire 
on the Arit day of August next. Itis needless to say 
that he has from Sunday to Sunday brought to our 
platform the live, practical topics of the times, and 
gri his ideas of them in a forcible and attractive 
a 


As Mr, Connor was engaged, and is to be pald, for 
the whole time, we have not been able to employ as 
Many speakers from abroad as heretofore, We have, 
however, given a Sunday each to the following per- 
tons: Prof, Richards, E. C. Towne, Parker Pillsbury, 
C. D. B. Mills, Mrs, Elizabeth Powell Bond, Theo- 
dore D. Weld, D. W. Bond, and A. Bronson Alcott; 
and two Sundays to Charles C. Barleigh, who gave 
the first two discourses in Cosmlan Hall, after the 
dedication ; his first, entitled “The Unit of Universe,” 
giving a masterly argument In proof of the existence 

God; aud the second, “Special Providences,” af- 
firming the universality and unchanging order of tha 
divine beneficence. Your committee cannot close this 
Teport without tendering, in behalf of the society, 
their thanks for all the gid which has been rendered 
towards the is ag of Cosmian Hall; especially for 
8 Unostentatious, but munificent, liberality of that 

ant friend of the society and humanity everywhere, 
Samuej L. Hil, Seru HUNT, Chairman, 
Froreyce, April 6, 1874, 
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EXTRA-JUDICIAL VERDICT ON SPIRIT- 
UALISM. 


Hos. Grorar Woopnurr, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN, 


JEDOE TN STATE Cracurr Court: 
8. * Sir,—Personally a stranger, I fee) constrained 
Jun dense of duty to address you, touching one of 
— Reid acts. As the actions and words of public 
<n a thelr official capacity, are open to comment 
271 cism, there is no breach of custom or propri- 
y in 33 course. I find in the correapondence of the 
ost, from Marshall, a report of the trial and 


and Mrs. Miller, for adultery. Of the sentence itself 
I have nothing to say. These persons are stran 

to me, and, in pronouncing them guilty of a crime 
. — the purity und safety of society, you but die- 
charged an official duty, Butin your address tothem 
on that solemn occasion, I find the following extraor- 
dinary and extra-judicial language :— 

Something has appeared in the course of thie trial, 
Indicating that the insane orgles of Spiritualiam haye 
been mixed up with the cause and inducements of 
your crime; and it is not the first evidence afforded, 
during the recent session of this co of the close 
connection between the demonlacal Influence of the 
execrable tampering with that forbidden field of hu- 
man luquiry, which has broken up the peace of fami- 
lies In the presumptuous search for a knowledge 
which begins by denying the truth of what is revealed, 
poe Ur soaking the truth at the mouth of the father 

I suppose you were elected to serve the people as a 
judge of law and equity, but not as a catechist of 
creeds or religious opiniona, Do you thua lecture 
E or whoever may 
not agree with your theolo uppose Methodista 
bad been the culprits, would you have talked of thelr 
“seeking truth at the mouth of the father of Ilea,” in 
Methodist meetings, ore ng in Insane orgies,” 
where “demoulacal (Methodist) influences’ were 
‘mixed up with the cause and inducements” of their 
crime? If you had, a storm of righteous indignation 
would have burst upon you, from persons filled with 
regret for a criminal weakness which they never en- 
couraged, and for which they were not responsible; 


and the cry would have been, “Let this judge keep to 


hie official duties, and cease his lawless work of con- 
demning religious opinions, or leave the bench he ia 
not fit to fill.“ 

It may be that you can say that the teachings of 
so-called “social freedom" wrought this mischief with 
these misguided culprits, If so, why not make your 
warning against those teachings, and not attack the 
opinions (religiously sacred to them) of a clase of peo- 
ple, the great marek of whom have no unity with 
them? Spiritualism is a belief in the “real presence” 
of the departed, “Social freedom“ ts “of the earth 
earthy.” If any professed Spiritualists use their 
views as a cloak for immoral theories and practices, 
they should meet the same fate which all good people, 
of whatever persuasion, hold just for hypocrites and 
pretenders. 

If you had sought information, you could have 
found hundreds of protests against this miscalled 
“social freedom,“ from public meetings and leadin; 
persons among the Splritualists, filling the pages o 
one of their journals which has wide circulation in 
this State as woll as elsewhere; or you might have 
found these words of A, J. Davis, whose writings are 
widely read and held in high esteem among these 

le in this country, and are translated Into foreign 
anguages for European circulation :— 

What are the sacraments of true religion? First, 

raonal cleanliness and chastity; second, a heart 

all of warm, devotional lova to man and Delty; 
third, a head full of strong sense, steady wisdom; 
fourth, reverence for the marriage relation,” etc,, otc, 

Why rest in euch Ignorance, and prostitute your 
mavens position by such reckless attacks? Aa a 

udge, It is not for you to decide whether Spiritualism 
be true or not, any more than baptism, or any form of 
faith or belief. on hare no warrant or authority to 
pass judgment, either to approve or condemn; and 
when you usurp such authority, you endanger that 
liberty of conscience and that separation of Church 


and State which have wrought such benefit to the 
religious and spiritual life and thought of our 
country. 


Are you aware who, and how many, your sweeping 
language condemns? T have known judges of our 
State courts who were lg BF ae ably you 
have sat on the bench with such. I knew an eml- 
nent United States Senator, Jacob M. Howard, a 
man of great ability and high character, who tam- 

red In “this forbidden field,” and so became a 

piritualist, 

Joshua R. Giddings was a brave, noble, and deeply 
religions man; but he, too, “sought truth at the 
mouth of the father of lies,” as you would say. His 
daughter told me of his last years, his months of 
weary pain, and his 1 aud peaceful pass- 
over—a Spiritualist to the last! This illustrious list 
might be enlarged by names excellent and eminent on 
both sides of the ocean, For Instance, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, of England—her wealth of poetic gen- 
ius hardly equalled in our century, her learning pro- 
found, her culture the best, ber womanly and mother- 
ly qualities the sweetest and highest,—entered this 
‘forbidden field,” and engaged in this presump- 
tuous search for a —— ? only to be gained, as 
you say, 2 most base und deceptive means; but she 
lived In the bellef of Spiritualism, and when she 
passed in eful sweetness to a higher life, not only 
England but other lands mourned her loss. In con- 
trast with such wealth of manhood and womanhood, 
your extra-judicial verdict is poor indeed! 

There are millions of Spiritualists in our own and 
other lands, scores of thousands In our own State, 
equal in character and capacity to the average stand- 
ard, and with the common right of respect for their 
honest opinions. In your strange assertions touch- 
ing Spiritualism, you take the unwarranted license of 
sitting on a judicial bench, viewing and condemping 
the religious opinions of others from your own 
nighted stand-point, and in a bigoted spirit; and thus 
going outside of all honorable usage or precedent In 
fairly conducted and dignified tribunals of justice. So 
it seems to me, and so I sayin all franknesa, as the 

ublic good (and your own as well) seems to demand. 
p trust and Lope that your sober second thought may 


lead you up to a better spirit and practice, and that 
your judicial career may never again be perverted to 
auch uses, or sullied by auch words as these I have 
quoted. Frankly and EARN oath 

ILES B. STEBBING. 
Dernort, Mich., March 28, 1874, 


Poetry. 
[For TEB INL. 
MINOR CHORDS. 


BY NEA, D. g. CLARE. 


Soft, ma belle, I am not at fault, 

My memory plays me true to-day; 

Apd a twelve-months' phantom bars the way. 
A madness lived o'er! Yet I fain would halt. 


I see, in the frame of a darkened year, 
The ploture that never can fret or fade. 
A face—my own! (Did it fright yon, dear? 
Could you know who watched you the while you played 7) 


A sleeper—your lord! A player—his wife! 
Gathering up frow the soulful keys : 
Sheaves of the goldenest melodies 

That ever ripened to passionate Ife, 


A shudder of minors—flooding with grief 

‘The palpitant air of a drawing-room— 

Swept ‘neath your bands ghoat-whice in the gloom— 
Fugues of beart-break—an anguish brief— 


And all was ended. Your face waa cet 
Pale-swest to the vow of Resolve new-born; 
And the haunting wraith of a wild regret 
Waa lald—by the strength of your pure, proud score, 


You came and stood by the jasmined door— 
One deathless moment your allken train 
Brashed me ao closa, that tn wordleds pain 

1 had well-nigh groaned! You turned once more, 


Unknowing—and gave to the traitorous air 
A name, low-breathed—shall J tell of whom? 
Afy own! It was canght, in the yolcéd gloom, 
By the Angel Repuncistion there, 
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A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE HUTCHINSON FAutiy: Sixteen 
Sons and Daughters of the “Tribe of Jesse.“ By “Josh- 
ua.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 

HALF-HOUR RECREATIONA I¥ POPULAR BcrEKcE, No. II. 
Coal as a Reservoir ot Power. By Robert Hunt, F, R. 8.— 
1 By Profcaeor Clifford, M. A Boston: Eates & 
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Habr-Houn RECREATIONS IN NATURAL History, Division 
I., Part III. Relations of Insects to Man. By A, B. 
Packard, Jr. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

RECENT PUDLICATIONA of Thomas Scott, Esq., No, 11, The 
Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood, London, B. E.— 
The Cardinal an of Calviniam ‘Traced to their Orl- 

in. Hy Matt. Macfle.—Recent Theological Addresser. 
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NOTICE, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
at No. 85 Monroe Street, on Saturday, June 6, 1874, 
at 2o’clock, P, M., in accordance with the articles of 
incorporation. 


GLIMPSES, 


Ar BALBEC, Indiana, another Liberal League has 
been formed under the name of the West Grove 
Liberal League,“ President, Thomas Gray; Secre- 
tary, William Allen. 

A NEW LIBERAL LEAGUE is reported by the Secre- 
tary an just organized in New Orleans under the 
‘Demande’ and ‘Articles of Agreement’ of Tur IN- 
DEX.” President, E. Worster; Secretary, J. E. 
Wallace. 

Waar no you think of a bird with well-developed 
teeth? Professor Marsh has discovered one, and will 
introduce him to you with the sweet name of Odon- 
tornile, But this remarkable fowl has the misfortune 
to be a fosell. 

Rev. Mr. DUDLEY, of Milwaukee, a very liberal 
Congregational minister, recently delivered a sermon 
on “Honesty” which seems very timely. Clergymen 
would command more respect from the outside 
world, if they chose such topics mors frequently. 

Rev. A. B. BuAprorn, of Enon Valley, Pa., pub- 
Mshea in a local paper an Interesting and lively résumé 
of the argument for believing that Lord Bacon wrota 
the so-called Plays of Shakspeare.” The case ia 
well worked up, and deserves more consideration 
than it has yet received, 

A MEETING of the Boston Liberal League will be 
held next Friday (to-morrow) evening, as elsewhere 
announced. The following list of officers was elected 
at the last meeting: President, F. E. Abbot; Vice- 
Presidents, Horace Seaver, Mrs. J. W. Smith; Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss J. P. Titeomb; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, G. A. Bacon; Treasurer, J. 8. Rogers; 
Executive Committee, R, H. Ranney, H. B. Storer, 
H. S. Williams, M. T. Dole, Mrs. Etta Bullock, Misa 
8. I. Dudley, and the President and Secretaries ez 
oficio. This League has about one hundred and sey- 
_ enty members. 

Ir 18 sam editorially in Nature for April 2 that 
Mrs. Mary Somerville's Mechanism of the Heavens 
till ranks aa the best exposition that we possess of 
Laplace's Mécanique Celeste.“ "No one,” says the 
same writer, “could possibly have afforded a stronger 
refutation of the axiom, almost universally upheld 
half s century ago, that scientific acquirements of a 
high order are wholly incompatible with the proper 
exercise of the natural and nacribed functione of a 
woman's destiny.“ This le high praise from a diain- 
terested quarter, and women may well be proud of 
thelr representative, even If ‘she “was not an origina- 
tor, but the readiest and aptest of studanta.” 


HERBERT SPENCER has fallen into avery strange 


blunder, which ls exposed In Nature for April 2, He 
claimed that Sir Isaac Newton propounded the three 
laws of motion as axioms or à priori truths from 
which he deduced the whole Principia. On the con- 
trary, this is what Sir Isaac wrote in a letter to Roger 
Cotes, referring to the word hypothesis: In experi- 
mental philosophy, it ja not to be taken in s0 large a 
senso as to Include the frst principles or axlomea 
which I call the laws of motion. These principles 
are deduced from phenomena and made general by 
induction, which is the highest evidence that a prop- 
osition can have in this philosophy.“ There can be 
no reply to this. 

MODERN PHILOLOGISTS find whole histories in the 
languages of the past. Perhaps we should find similar 
revelations in the languages of distant people now 
existing. I have been amused with the following In- 
stances of expressive words, The poeb-singers of 
Kabylie, in North Africa, have a special dialect or 
“argot” in which we find: 

A man, name of the leopard, 

A woman, gazelle, 

A child, little sparrow. 

An Arab, one who understands nothing. 

A Christian, a man with a hard heart. 

Jews, those who are always enslaved, 

Money, that which softens the heart, 

E. D.C. 

Iw AN ARTICLE by Professor Newman in the Fort- 
nightly Review, allusion is made to a remark quoted 
by Mr. James Parton in his paper om“ Taxation of 
Church Property.” Mr. Parton said that Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, on being questioned as to the cause of the 
greatly increased attendance at Trinity Church, 
frankly replied, "The blessing of God upon good 
music.“ This reply ia attributed by Professor New- 
man to “a Catholic priest,” and made to account 
partly for the rapid apread of Catholicism. In point 
of fact, Dr. Vinton was a staunch Episcopalian, and 
would have been horrified at being taken for a Cath- 
olic. Moreover, the growth of the Catholic Church ls 
probably due to deeper causes than the influence of 
music. This is a powerful means of attracting a 
crowd of mere listeners; but it takes more than mere 
listeners to build up a church, Of course Professor 
Newman ls perfectly well aware of this, and we refer 
to the subject only to correct a trifling error of fact. 


Rev. SAMURL Osaoopn, D.D., formerly minister of 
a Unitarian society in New York City, and now 
preaching as an Episcopalian, thus comments in the 
New York Evening Post on the religious tendencies 
of Boston: ‘As to the drift of ethical and theological 
opinion in Boston and Cambridge, the signs this last 
year have been in favor of positive principle and prac- 
tical charity rather than speculative opinion and dog- 
matic exclusiveness. The pulpit of Appleton Chapel, 
Harvard University, his been open to the clergy of 
the neighborhood without distinction of sect, Old 
King’s Chapel bas beard sermons of s catholic spirit 
from theologians of various schools, among them two 
Congregationalists and three Episcopalians; whilst 
the Church of the Disciples (James Freeman Clarke) 
has had representatives of all Christendom, and aven 
of come-outeriem, to state thelr ideas of the Church 
Universal, Yet with extreme radical notlons the 
regular Bostonian mind never has had sympathy, and 
appears of late to be more decidedly emphasizing Its 
dissent, Perhaps the result ls due in some measure 
to the extreme ground taken by THE INDEX, the 
radical paper recently removed to Boston from the 
West, and under the editorial charge of Francia E. 
Abbot, a man of undaunted earnestness and ability, 
with a staff of well-known and accomplished assiat- 
ants, This journal assalls what goes by the nume of 
Christlanity with much vigor, and is the organ of 
Free Religion in its most pronounced sense.“ The 
statement that the regular Bostonian mind“ with- 
holds its sympathy from THE INDEX is truly alarm- 
ing, Tobe sure, we do not know exactly what our 
courteous critic's “regular mind” is anywhere: is it 
a euphuism for Episcopacy? But perhaps no one 
ought to be astonished at deviations from it In this 
old hot-bed of heresies, Boston invented a nice 
phrase some years ago for what the vulgar call em- 
bezzlement, defalcation, and awindling; by a happy 
thought some “regular Bostonian mind” christened 
these things “financial Irregularities”! Will it not 
be the next Invention ln order to characterize vigor- 
ous thinking, bold speech, and common sense as re- 
ligions irregularities ? Whatever it may be, how- 
ever, THE INDEX deplores the necessity of disturbing 
by erratic and extreme notions the even tenor of the 
“regular Bostonian mind,” and with due contrition 
apologizes to the aame for pricking its highly respec- 
table gait into a dog-trot. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


The question of education—whether it shall be 
sectarian or secular, local or national, Voluntary or 
compulsory—is the most Important, If not the most 
exciting, question now agitating the public ming 
throughout the more civilized natlons of the world, 
The report of Mr. Hawkins, republiched in the laat 
issue of THE INDEX, has condensed an immensg 
amount of Information respecting the American t 
pect of this subject; and we should be very glad to 
republish also the recent valuable work of Mr. John 
Morley (the highly accomplished editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review), entitled the Struggle for National 
Education, as imparting a still greater amount of 
fresh Information respecting the English aspect of it, 
But although it would be Imposeſble for us to repub- 
llah a book of nearly two, hundred pages, we will try 
to give some idea of its contents,—not systematically, 
but selecting a few points only which appear espe- 
clally noteworthy. 

The great victory of the Liberal party In England, 
In 1868, meant chiefly opposition to sectarianism in 
education. The party,“ says Mr. Morley, “as the 
parliamentary votes of lts representatives in the 
House of Commons attest, was hostile to the exten- 
aion of the denominational system, Liberalism in 
1868 meant thin hostility more than any one other 
thing. The assumption by the nation of duties 
which had hitherto been left to the clergy came fore- 
most among the hopes of those who bad been most 
ardent in the cause of parliamentary reform... This 
was the centre of the party creed. The break-up 
which we shall see openly consummated in the course 
of the next few months [now no longer the burden of 
a prophetica] prediction, but an accomplished fact] 
was practically effected by the men who caine into 
office to resist denominational ascendency, and ther 
passed a measure which gives to the schools of the 
Church of England about 73 per cent. of the total 
sum provided by the State for the primary lustruc- 
tion of children.“ Ip. 16.] 

It waa the administration of Mr. Gladstone which, 
after diseatablishing the Church of England in Ire- 
land, handed over to her at home a three-fourths 
monopoly of English primary Instruction by means of 
the Educational Act of 1870. No wonder that such 
a measure, bitterly disappointing the expectations 
ralsed by the Irish Disestablishment Act and the 
Irish Land Act, brought about the great revulsion of 
feeling which so astonished the outside world lately 
in the overthrow of the Gladstone ministry, It is 
worth while to glance at the educational standarda It 
sets up. 

Mr. Morley quotes from the last blue-book this 
sentence: Considering the large number of children 
who leave schoo] for work at ten years of age, It is 
not satisfactory to find that, of the echolars above 
that age who were examined, as many ss 46,010 were: 
presented in Standard I., 74,654 in Standard II., and: 
81,602 In Standard III.“ What are these Stand- 
arda”? There are six of them, as follows :— 


8TANDARD I, 
Reading: Short paragraph from book used im 
school, not confined to words of one syllable. 
Writing: Copy lu manuscript character s line of 
print, and write from dictation a few common words. 
Arithmetic; Simple addition and subtraction of 
numbers, of not more than four figures, and the mul- 
tiplication table to 6 times 12, 
BTANDARD 1I, 
Reading: Short paragraph from elementary read~ 
ing book, 
Writing: Sentence irom some book slowly read 
once, and then dictated in single words. 
Arithmetic: Substraction, multiplication, and short. 
division, 
STANDARD III. 
Reading: Short paragraph from more advanced 
reading book. 
Writing: Sentence slowly dictated ones by a few 
worda at a time, from the same book. 
Arithmetic: Long division and compound rules 
(money). f 
STANDARD tv. 
Reading il Few lines of poetry selected by Inspector- 
Writing: Sentence slowly dictated once by a few 
words at a time, from a reading book, 
Arithmetic: Compound rules (common weights and 
measures). 
STANDARD v. 
Reading : Short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper 
or other modern narrative. 
Writing: Short paragraph in newepaper, or ten 
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lines of verse slowly dictated once by s few words at 


1 Daene: Practice and bills of parcels, 


BTANDARD VI. 


Reading : To read with fluency and expression,’ 
Writing: Short theme or letter, or easy para- 


Arithmetic; Proportion and fractions (vulgar and 
decimal). 

Surely the steps are easy, and the summit not ex- 
travagantly high! Yet only 27.14 per cent. of the 
whole number of children in the echools are over ten 
years old, and 1.32 per cent. over fourteen years old; 
a larga proportion of the children go out of school at 
tan, and learn no more; and of all the children over 
ten who were examined in the year ending August 
31, 1873 (namely, 318,934), only 122,704 passed in all 
the subjects of even the three lower standards. The 
requirements of even Standard VI. are sufficiently 
moderate. Yet in this standard only 15,081 children 
were presented, and of these 1,296 failed In reading, 
3,755 falled In writing, and 6,212 failed in arithmetic, 
That is to say, out of the two million children on the 
school registers, only 8,819 passed without failure in 
the thres subjects of the sixth standard—in other 
words, were able to read, write, and cypher with even 
tolerable proficiency! Compare this astounding ex- 
hibit with what Mr. Mundella told the House of 
Commons in 1870, that the English sixth standard is 
below the lowest Saxon, Prussian, or Swiss standard 
even for country schools: “Arithmetic was taught in 
the schools in Germany to an extent far beyond that 
which was deemed necessary here. In Saxony, the 
pupils before leaving school were not only called 
upon to read fluently, and write a good readable 
hand, but they were also required to write from mem- 
org in thelr own worda a short story which had been 
previously read to them; and the children besides 
were instructed In geography, singing, and the histo- 
ry of the fatherland, as well asin religion. We had 
never yet passed 20,000 in a population of 20,000,000 
to the sixth standard in one year; whereas Old Prus- 
ais, without her recent aggrandizement, passed nearly 
$90,000 every year.” [Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, March 18, 1870.] s 

There la a profound lesson in all these figures and 
facts, and we cannot better state it than in Mr, Mor- 
ley's own words: All thia is the natural consequence 
of entrusting public money to persons whose chief 
interest in the matter is something quite apart from 
the purpose for which that money is entrusted to 
them. We are thinking of the nation, of giving a 
chance to the poor, of Improving those Intellectual 
resources on which, as a people of skilled trades, we 
depend for so much of our prosperity, The little 
knots of managers on whom we so irrationally de- 
volve the duty are not thinking of this, but either of 
sect and ita dogmas and shibboleths, or else of nothing 
al All.“ The amount of education actually imparted 
to the vast majority of English achool-children is so 
insignificant that it fades away very soon, and becomes 
athing of the past under the laborious conditions of 
their subsequent life. The public money ls practi- 
cally wasted, and the common people, thanks to the 
narrow sectarianism of their religious teachers, are 
left In dense ignorance of everything they cannot 
Jearn in the hard school of poverty Itself. So much 
for “religions education! Denominational schools 
are built and sustained for the sake of the denomina- 
tions, not for the sake of the scholars; and if ever the 
United States are insane enough to permit what the 
Catholics are so loudly and persistently clamoring for, 
adivision of the schoo) funds, we too shall have to 
make by-and-by the same melancholy showing, Our 
own schools to-day stand sufficiently In need of Im- 
Provement; but they are complete universities com- 
pared to what we should have under the denomina- 
tonal system, which makes both teacher and scholar, 
in Mr. Morley’s dry phrase, “perfect themselyes in 
Teligious thoughtfulness at the cost of arithmetical, 
grammatical, and geographical thonghtfulness.“ 

So completely is the teacher In England under the 
thamb of the clergyman, that a vicar of the English 
Church could dare to say boldly in a public letter of 
& tescher who had offended him: “I, not he, am 
vicar of Dudley; I, not he, am chairman of the man- 
gera; and 1 will not allow him to insult me openly 
without letting him know that our relative positions 
are those of master and servant”! Ip. 30.] The 
thrusts which Mr. Morley’s rapier makes at such a 

as this are so keen and penetrating that one 
Would pity them, if he failed to do justice to the no- 
Neexceptions, “A little shiver of intellectual liber- 
allem,” he says Ip. 61], in some of the more cour- 
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ageous of the Anglican clergy should not blind us to 
the intensely obscurantist character of the rank and 
file. Itis of no avail to point to the tiny handful of 
clergymen who accept liberal and modern ideas, from 
Dr. Thirlwall downwards. Such men, like Mr. Jow- 
att and other academic liberals of hie stamp, as well 
as the head masters of some of the public schools, are 
only clergymen by accident. They do not belong to 
the clerical profession. If any one wants to under- 
stand the real composition of the great clerical army, 
he should read the proceedings of the two houses of 
Convocation. It is here that we perceive the clerical 
mind in ite nskedness—here or.. . . in such proteste 
tions as that of »o comparatively modern and enlight- 
ened a person as Mr, Kingsley, that life will be worth 
very little to him, if thera ls to be any tampering 
with that priceless monument of wisdom and charity, 
the Athanasian Creed.“ And he adds, with an in- 
sight far superior to that of most of our own radicals: 
The old-fashioned moderation of doctrine is changed 
into enthusiasm and excess, and onr age of acience le 
also the age of deepening superstition and reviving 
sacerdotalism,’’ 

Such is the party to which Liberal England, with 
the power all In its own hands, was led by Mr. Glad- 
stone to betray the custody of the people's education, 
Such, also, will be the party to which America will 
betray it sooner or later, unless she carries out the 
secular principle to its ultimatum, the exclusion of 
all religious worship and Instruction from the public 
schools, ‘‘We are teaching the religion of some with 
money raised by the taxation of all!’ exclaims Mr. 
Morley. So are wein the United States, just go long 
as we hesitate to carry out to the full the Demands of 
Liberalism, The balance hitherto so nicely but so 
tremblingly preserved between sectarianism and secu- 
lariem is approaching Its end: one principle or the 
other must triumph completely at last. Which shall 
it be? Look at the picture here drawn of England's 
degradation, caused and perpetuated by sectarianism ; 


and then—anewer the question for yourself! 
— ————— 


SUPERSTITION. 


I have before me the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States of Amer- 
ica, It contains an account of the means employed 
to secure the attendance of delegates to the Confer- 
ence of last October, and to make aura of the success 
of that famous occasion, We are Informed that dur- 
ing the year 1873 the preparations for the Conference 
absorbed most of the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries. Letters of Instruction, 
with free tickets for the ocean passage, were sent to 
all the forelgn delegates who had previously accepted 
the Invitation to attend and prepare papers on as- 
signed topics, The Committee of Arrangements, with 
several sub-committees, went vigorously to work pro- 
viding for the hospitable reception and entertalnment 
of delegates. The Finance Committee, under able 
chairmanship, continued, with the ald of pastors in 
New York and Brooklyn, to collect funds to meet 
expenses. Public meetings were held In several 
churches of New York and elsewhere, the secular and 
religious press was enliated, “nnd every other proper 
effort made to excite an interest in the community in 
the coming Conference,” A confidential agency for 
Europe was employed to revive Interest there, and 
hold the delegates to their purpose, Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, Hon, George H, Stuart, of Philadelphias, and 
the acting Honorary Secretary, Dr. Phillp Schaff, 
were appointed for thie work, which consumed a 
summer of arduous labor in Great Britaln and on the 
Continent. ‘No pains were spared to extend and to 
deepen in Europe the interest in the approaching 
Conference, and the delegates were sasured that 
thousands of praying hands would be lifted to heaven 
during its sessions, by noble Christian men and wom- 
en unable to be present in body, but present In spir- 
it.’ “The Finance Committee, with the cordial co- 
operation of many clergymen and churches, succeeded 
in obtalning what were deemed trustworthy subscrip- 
tions and promises for a little over the full amount it 
was proposed to raise ($20,000). But owing to the 
coming on of the ‘panic’ they were able to collect 
only $16,040." Nevertheless, owing to the rigid 
economy of the Finance Committee, the gratuitous 
services of the Honorary Secretaries and others, the 
liberality of the transatlantic Steamship Companies, 
which spared us over five thousand dollars of the esti- 
mated cost of transportation,” and the courage of the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, who undertook the pub- 
lication of the proceedings at their own risk, there 
was a surplus in the treasury, after paying allexpenses, 
of $0,370.44, which may be awelled to $10,000. The 
record, as even these few indications show, ls a record 


of hard work, In many fields, by many men, and many 
churches, for many months; n record of generosity 
and perseverance, of shrewd calculation and patient 
persistency, crowned at last, as was natural they 
should be, with a satisfactory, not a triumphant, 
success, 

Why, then, should the following sentence come at 
the conclusion of it? 

“The Finance Committee have not submitted this 
ketch to show their foresight in estimating the ex- 
penses of the Great Conference, six months before its 
occurrence,—but, on the contrary, to suggest to all 
that He in whose service the Evangelical Alliance is 
laboring has overruled events in ite favor, #0 as to 
give it success in the pecuniary means of usefulness 
as well as in other respects.” 

A poor compliment this to the Messrs, Harpers, 
and the transatlantic Steamship Companies, and the 
Honorary Secretaries, and the foreign branches of the 
Alllance who did their utmost to zuve cost to the gen- 
eral Committee! The Committee overestimate the 
expenses of the Conference, by several thousand dol- 
lara, and then call in a special Providence to account 
for the failure of the demands to reach their anticipa- 
tions! Had they used no efforta and then moderately 
succeeded; or had they used moderate efforta and 
succeeded beyond their most audacious hopes; or 
had they labored hard and still been astonished at the 
prodigious result,—a modest ascription of praise, ne- 


_ cording to their creed, might have been overlooked, 


and set down to the account of sincere faith. But to 
have toiled terribly, to have exhausted every device, 
to have left unturned no stone that strength or ski} 
could move, and then to bave achieved a result which 
the observing world regarded as a partial failure, 
hardly justified the claim to supernatural interposi- 
tion. Devout men epeak reverently of God when 
some great good comes to them which they cannot ac- 
count for, Tospeak of Him when the good is amply 
accounted for by human effort is to speak rather lesa 
than reverently; for it is to speak lesa than earnestly, 
or even olucerely. However we may define supersti- 
tion, however much we may include in It, one char- 
acteristic of it will be generally recognized In a dispo- 
sition to call In God unnecessarily, either on slight 
pretext or on no pretext at all. o. B. F. 
ä— Se 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Re- 
ligious Association is to be held in Boston on the 
28th and 20th of May. ‘The meeting will open with a 
seasion for business and addresses on Thursday even- 
ing, the 28th, at 7 3-4 o'clock, In Horticultural Hall 
(lower). At this session the following Amendments 
to the Constitution are to be acted upon: 

1, In the statement of the objects of the Associa- 
tion In the First Article, to change the phraseology so 
as to read thus; “Its objects being to promote the 
practical interests of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
study of man's religious nature and history.” : 

2. To change the number of Directors, now limited 
by the Second Article to lx,“ zo that the number 
shall be "not less than six nor more than ten.“ 

On Friday, the 20th, there will be sessions for es- 
says and addresses, forenoon and afternoon, In the 
upper Horticultural Hall, and a Social Festival in the 
evening at the new Parker Memorial Hall. 

Interesting topica are to be discussed by able 
speakers,—of which further particulars will be given 


hereafter, WILLIAM J, POTTER, Secretary. 
— —r — 


Tur Christian Nepister suggests a new Free Relig- 
lous Lexicon, something on this wise :— 

Arist: a rather Free Religionist, whore relig- 
jous belief does not include the existence of any Su- 
preme Belng. A member of the Free Religious As- 
sociation who abstains totally from prayer and praise. 
Gop: “the noblest work of man.” FUER RELIGION: 
as great a success as ‘‘Protestuntiem is u failure.” It 
bas supplanted Episcopacy, besides annihilating the 
Methodists, permeating the Presbyterians, and sub- 
merging the Baptist». Tbe popularity of The Re- 
ligion of Humanity rivala that of Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, and American Religion outsells Little Women, 
Caurce: a building to be "dedicated to man rather 
than God.“ Curistranitry: a religion which pe 
valled considerably In Europe and America before 
the organization of the Free Religious Association. 
UNiranians: à small sect who are not Protes- 


tants.“ 


TRE EVANGELICAL clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land do not seem to have heard, or, if they have 
heard, to appreciate the shrewdness and wit of Dr. 
John Ritchle’s reply to one who disapproved of his 
going up and down the rig et aod resorting to 7 
tation, ‘Agitation!’ asid John; “what good in the 
world was ever done witbout agitation? We cannot 
make butter even without It 
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Communications. 


. B—Correspondante must run the riak of t: raphical 
. The ulnosteare will ba taken to ola trom ; but 
no space will be spared ta Errata. 


7. B—Articles for this department should bs SHORT, and 
ee EAS Hla he there b 


N, e written articles stand a very poor chanos of 
ication. 
N. B—No responsibility will be assumed for unused manu- 
ecripts. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 
The “Mutual Improvement Association,” which 
holds its meetings at the chapel of the Christlan Uni- 
„continued last Wednesday evening thelr discus- 
of the topics arising out of the disclosures of 
James Cotier and others, aa to the management and 
discipline of the above institution, 

The occasion was not very widely announced, but 
was well enough attended to show the great Interest 
felt by those who bad heard the statements made at 
the previous meeting. 

Mr. Cotier was — and stated a good many ad- 
ditional facts of interest, and answered with the ut- 
most candor all questions put to him by the audience, 
and of all persons desirous of probing the matter to 
the botiom. 

In the course of the evening an incident occurred 
which was important in its bearing upon the general 
credibility of James Cotier. 

While questions were being asked about the ‘‘aoll- 

cells” and the “lower arch,” a young man in the 
audience arose and stated that he could give evidence 
in corroboration of what had been publicly stated 
with regard to the nature of the punishment in the 
1 having been himself confined there. 

He gave a very nonchalant (and by no means self- 
exculpatory) account of himself, of the punishments 
be had endured, and of the reasons forthem. But 
the important incident was this: James Cotier, who 
was Unaware of the man’s presence until he announced 
himself, recognized him as one who could give evi- 
dence, if he would, of bis (Cotier's) non-complicity 
in the crime of which the latter has always declared 
his innocence, and for which he has been deprived of 
his liberty for several years. 

Cotler‘rose from his seat, and, turning towards this 
new witness, asked distinctly whether be (Cotier) was 
or was not guilty of the crime for which he had been 
punished. The answer was a decided no. This an- 
awer cannot fail to increase the just and humane 
sympathy for James Cotler, so gonerally felt by all 
who bave had fair opportunity of judging his conduct 
and character. 

The discussion generally was interesting and well- 
sustained, and called forth many interesting facts and 
theories of penal systems. At à late hour resolutions 
were proposed calling for an inquiry by the proper 
antborities, and for the appolntment of a committee 
to submit the same to his Excellency the Governor. 

This, however, was voled down, not, itis believed, 
from any doubt of the general truth of the state- 
ments, but simply from an unwillingness on the part 
of many members of the association, who owe allegi- 
ance also to the Christian Unity Society, to appear 
prominently in = agitation for reform, as the for- 
mal presentation of such resolutions would necessari- 
ly involve. 

This seems like extreme sensitiveness, if not a 
want of moral backbone; but we have faith to be- 
nere that men will be found whom no consideration 
will prevent from standing up for the right, the in- 
jared, and the oppressed, even if the objects of their 
sympathy are “convicted criminals." JUSTICE, 
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“SCLENTIVIC ETHICS.” 


Locxrogt, N. V., April 21, 1874, 
DEAR Ixpex:— 

Yoor dissertation on the science of ethics I was 
much 3 to see, It touches a subject I have 
Jong reflected upon; and I truly belleve that the dis- 
cussion of morala as a science would, just at this 
present time, prove ns beneficial to the readers of 
Tae INDEX ns uny other subject that pertaina to the 
freedom and development of mind. I believe, if the 
question were asked, What is the difference between 
religion and morality?" perhaps not more than one- 
half of the people could tell. Things are so mixed 
up in the popular teachings of our Orthodox friends 
that very few persons have a clear perception of the 
fundamental principles upon which society actual) 
exists, and to a knowledge of which It is destined ul- 
timately to arrive,—a state of perfect harmony and 
peace, a state where all interests are mutual, all do 
their duty, and all receive their rights. But in all 
this such a wonderful field of research opens up be- 
fore us that I feel an entire incompetency to attempt 
a discussion of the many principles involved. 

I bad the idea that morality waa founded on the 
fact that men are finite,—consequently not capable 
individually of supplying all their wants, but depend- 
entone upon another. Here is the origin of rights 
and duties. What is the right of one is the duty of 
another, and reciprocally. Moral obligation is an 
ideal bond that connects a right and a duty together, 
working through conscience. But I forbear; the 
subject soon becomes so complex, so many Ideas 
are involved in it, that I will not write more. But I 
hope that some more able person will give his ideas 
mee * 1 

our lecture was so compact, —so much was com- 
prehended in so few 9 doubt it may have 
zeemed to some “dry and tedlous;“ but to me it was 
anything but that. If you will not think it Imper- 
tinent, I would like to ask you one or two questions. 

1, Do you belleve that in the discussion of morals 


a involved the necessity of recognizing the existence 
ee Supreme Being? i s0, where do you place him, 
scientifically considered ? À 

2. Can a person have deep religious feelings, an 
live a very . „ life, and at the same 

e be very [mmo 
a You clots our lecture with these words: truth, 
virtue, love. at is truth? What is the difference 
between truth and knowledge? 

I do not ask these questions In a captious spirit, by 
any means; but I ask for light and information, and 
it i ossible that it will awaken much Interest on 
this all-important and vital question. 
ISAAC ALLEN. 


1. In our opinion the science of ethics ls as inde- 
pendent of theology as any other sclence. Whether 
theism or atheism is true, moral relations exist all 
the same among men. But the relation between mo- 
rality and religion requires at least a whole lecture to 
discuss intelligibly. 

2, Catholic countries furnish many illustrations of 
a complete divorce between morality and religious 
feeling; and what is often considered to be the bypoc- 
risy of criminals is probably only an illustration of 
the same thing. The briganda of Italy and. Spain 
pray devoutly to the Virgin, and then go forth to 
murder Innocent travellers. 

3. We published in the first volume of THE INDEX 
a special essay on the question, What is Truth?” 
Roughly defined, truth is the totality of all real rela- 
tions, and knowledge is the understanding of them. 
Truth and knowledge are the objective and aubjective 
aspects of the same thing. 

It is very gratifying to find that some of our readers 
were not bored with our lecture on ethics.—Eb.] 

— — a — 
THE NEED OF FREE RELIGIOUS ORGAN- 
IZATION, 


The enemles of free thought have seized with avid- 
ity on the opinion of Strauss, in his last work, that we 
make ourselves ridiculous when we attempt to sup- 
plant existing churches by free religions organiza- 
tions. Free speech through s free press Is, he thinks, 
all we require at present. The time will come when 
“a fresh codrdination of the ideal elementa in the life 
of nations” will find legitimate expression in a new 
constructive organization to be developed out of the 
inevitable dissolution of the old religious societies. 
But the time is not yet ripe for this. At present, 
“mutual understanding without formal organiza- 
tion“ ought to suffice. 

Now this muat not be allowed to pass without pro- 
test, especially as free thinkers are only too prone to 
the course here recommended. It is a notorious fact 
that free thinkers never seek to dissuade their wives 
or children from attending Christian places of wor- 
ship, or imbibing popular religious theories. Doubt- 
less their motives for this course are, in most in- 
stances, good, or, at least, specious. He who de- 
mands freedom for himself must yleld it to others. 
Besides, some advanced thinkers recognize that it is 
only minds of a certain strength that are capable of 
receiving the free religious conception of the problem 
of the universe. As Strauss says, forthe majority, 
churches, and the conception of the universe they 
present, are still a necessity. Others, again, in their 
profound conviction that truth will ultimately prevail, 
are content to etand by and watch it on its onward 
triumphal march, not deeming that they are at all 
called upon to help in clearing a path for it. Still 
others, from a delicacy of feeling that is no doubt 
ao oS; act on tho entreaty of the English Lau- 
reate:— 

"© thou that, after toll and storm, 
May’st poeni to have reached a purer alr, 
Whose faith bas centre everywbare, 
Wor cares to fix itself to form; 
Leave then thy sister, when she prays, 
Her éarly heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowy hints confuse 
A life that leads melodious days!" 


But, however creditable or consclentious indivld- 
uals may judge this policy to be, what is its result? 

We cannot take up any book, pamphlet, newspaper, 
or sermon that treats of the present thoughts of men, 
without being confronted with the assertion (now be- 
coming wearisome from its constant reiteration) that 
this is an age of deep-seated unrest, of profound dls- 
satisfaction with ancient formulas and time-honored 
creeda, ete., etc. All this is, no doubt, profoundly 
true; but la itnew? On the contrary, when was it 
ever otherwise? Infidels (we would prefer to say 
Free Religioniats, but let Anfidele“ atand) may be 
more numerous in this than in any preceding age, al- 
though even thia we are by no means sure of; but in- 
fidels there have been in every age. Nay, bave there 
not been ages (in Christian history, of course, we 
méan) that were themselves infidel? Howelse shall 
we call the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
England? And yet in the next generation all this in- 
fidelity, whether of individuals or ages, passeth away 
“like the baseless fabricof a ylaion that leaves nota 
wrack behind.’ Free thinkers are sporadic. Here 
one and there another springeth up, somewhat, ap- 
parently, after the fashion of Melchizedek, “without 
father, without mother, without descent.” This per- 
sistency of infidelity, spite of all discouragement, Ia 
no doubt a most powerful argument in favor of ite 
truth, or at least of its having a truth. But why is it 
that it thus exhibits itself sporadically, and not in the 
shape of a continuous development? Just because 
Free Religionists, until now, have never organized. 

And why do we not organize? It is to be feared 


that it is because we are selfish, and care not whether 
others share our views or not; because we are indo- 
lent, and will make no sacrifice or effort to apread’ 
them; because we are afraid of the censorious oy 

of the Christian world over our Insidious“ Attempt 
“to undermine” its faith, But perish all snch mean 
excuses! Let us take a lesson from Christians them- 
selves. What consideration does the Christian show 
my feelings when he thrusts into my home, perh 

my face, a tract with the dlsgusting and Insulting 
query, ‘‘Are you aware you are going to hell?” Let 
us also don Rome as the Romans do,” Or if wa 
disdain to treat with discourtesy those who are pain- 
fully Insolent to us, as is no doubt the better course: 
if we hesitate even to disturb the faith of our con- 
temporaries, which may be laudable and may not,—let 
us not, at least, shirk our plain and bounden duty to 
provide our children with such teaching as shall icare 
our sons, when they shall take our places, unfettered 
by the fear of disturbing their sisters’ happy views, 
or confusing their melodious days, to # boldly 
and freely, in all its fulness, the truth, as it may be 
revealed to them, concerning God, the universe, and 
man. And past experience shows that to do this a 
free press does not suffice, but must be implement-d 
by organizations for mutual instruction, edification, 
and delight. 


h 


“POWER WITH GOD.” 


In the Independent of Jan. 1, 1874, appeared an ar- 
ticle under the above caption by Samuel T. Spear, 
D.D., always a oy te, rhe and interesting writer, in 
which, from the Orthodox stand-point, the prayer- 
gauge’’ discussion Is continued. 

As an explanation of the title of his article and an 
illustration of its doctrine, our author refers to the 
account of Jacob n the angel. The par- 
ticular blessing for which, according to Dr. Spear, 
Jacob wrestled so pertinacious! was the divine pro- 
tection against the wrath of his brother Esau. Tum- 
ing to the narrative (a narrative, by the wey whose 
improbability is only exceeded by the marvellous fact 
that any one’s faith should be strong enough to re- 
ceive it against the protests of reason), we read in the 
33 chapter: “And the Lord said anto Jacob, 

eturn unto the land of thy fathers and thy kindred, 
and F will be with thee.” As Jacob journeyed home 
ward, he became very much afraid of Esau’s revenge. 
Did he solace himself by trusting in the promise, or 
calling on the name of the Lord? Not he, Taking 
counsel from his own heart, he sends his brothers 
costly present, That night, 2 to the story 
and our author's interpretation of it, Jacob was 
alone, when suddenly God ap eared before him in 
the form of aman. Recognizing the Divine Belng, 
Jacob seized his beavenly visitant, and began impor- 
tunately demanding protection aguinst bis brother's 
revenge. God, now being unwilling to fulfil his 
promise, tried to run away, but Jacob held him fat 
until morning, and anny rallied the Almighty into 
granting his request, is story, thus interpreted, 
makes God assume three positions; now promising 
Jacob his protection, now straggling to break thst 
promise, and now yielding to coercion. That av 
earnestness of prayer should cause God thus to vacil- 
late Is a theory certainly not calculated to exalt one’s 
conceptions.of the Deity. 

A second illustration is taken from that portion of 
Scripture where we are told that Elijah prayed ear- 
nestly that it might not rain; and t rafned not on 
the earth, by the space of three years and tix months. 
And N again, and the heaven gave rain, snd 
the e brought forth her fruit.” Accepting this 
account as literally true, Dr. Spear might here have 
rested his case; but to such as have not a faith 
strong enough to crush out the yoice of reason, the 
conclusion fails, in consequence of the essential im- 
probability, not to say impossibility, of the truth of 
the story. Were thie account true, living 
creature and every vegetable on the face of the earth 
— hare perished, Had such destruction occurred 
—what 

In the concluding part of this passage is the follow- 
ing language: We had better be enthusiasts and 
visionaries than absolute eceptics, reducing prayer 6 
a mere exercise, with no results outside of oureelvee. 
History tells of the work of religious visionaries and 
enthusiasts in the murder of forty thousand Hugue- 
nots at the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve, the 
butchery of three hundred and twenty-one thousand 
“heretics? by the Inquisition, the slaughter of five 
millions during the Crusades; and so on, through + 
long catego that might be written in the crimson 
life-blood of the alain. Ah! far better the honest 
sceptics, the Voltaires, the Rousseaus, Renane, the 
Paines, Emersona, Frothinghame, etc., than the | 
ligious “enthusiasts whose hands were redden 
thus with human gore. To be a ''visionary and en- 
thusiast” is to surrender reason and conscience, 
which are the voice of God in the soul, and to follow 
with unquestioned submission either the chimera 
fancy or the dictates of a leader. 

Farther on, our author becomes dogmatic. Hear 
him: “The God of reason and revelation is noe at 
impassive, unsusceptible, inoperative, impersons 
God, not a mere Infinite but unconscious potency, 
not an unintelligent force. He is a person, ac mut 
so as a man, and holding relations to other persona; 
in which he makes himself the avenger of wrong 71 ~ 
the awarder of those who diligently seek bim.’ * 
to the God of reason, it is to be feared truth will — 
permit these broad, dogmatic statements, since din 
son has not yet risen to the helght of com 7 — “ed 
the Incomprehensible, nor of measuring e ee 4 
As to the God, or more properly god, of “revela doctor 
he was unquestionably the e the — 
claims bim to bave been. This “person” la T 
sented as having been a tailor (Gen. iii., 21); a — 
atroyer (vide history of the Noachian deluge) ; 
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avenger, punishing Pharaoh because of Abra- 
Ae ie ‘Gon xii., 17); a respecter of persons (wit- 
ness his ality for the Jews); a deceiver and an 
encourager of lies (I. Kin XXII., 21-23; II. Thess. 
li, 12); an Instigator o murder (Gen. xxii, 2). 
Thus the aleren ! of revelation is of no avail in 

the personality of God, since by proving too 
much it really proves nothing, 

Conceding a personal God, we see nothing unphilo- 

ical in the remainder of the article we are exam- 
„In which prayer ia claimed, under divine law, 
as an instituted force, a link in the chain of events 
which, if broken, cannot be followed by the conse- 
quencs. Suppose yourself seated in a dark room, 
in your hand a lucifer match. You may 
bave or darkness; the former by striking the 
match, the latter by refraining from doing so, Here 
1 the match is a cause of which the illumina- 
tion is the ultimate result, Now it may not be un- 
philosophical to essume that prayer la such a neces- 
cause productive of certain consequent effects; 
but the question, still unanswered, arises, Is this as- 
sumption true? Dr. S and Christianity say yes; 
bat the former quotes the latter as hla only authority 
and proof, and the latter vitiates {ts claims by ascrib- 
ing to prayer a power which It certalnly does not pos- 
sen; namely, the power of ing anything which 
two ns may agree in desiring. (Matt. xviii., 10.) 
we want ls proof that prayer Aas power 
with God,” not illustrations of how the doctrine may 
be true; such proofa as will stand the test of scientific 
investigation; proofs drawn from modern human ex- 
perience, not from the myths and traditions of a by- 

gonoage. Give us the authenticated facts. 

FRANKLIN West PARKE. 
— — —— ſ— — 

THE INALIENABLE RIGHT OF BELIEF. 

On aubjects whose truths can be brought within 
the sphere of positive demonstration, where realities 
are established beyond the shadow of doubt, we ma: 
define the extent of belief, and demand from all 
minds the same unvaried conceptions, In the in- 
vestigation of certain subjects, we discover untform 
inflexible principles which invariably lead all soun 
minds to the same conclusione or ideas. When an 
individual entertalns notions on these subjects in 
conflict with the axiome of reason recognized by all 
the ablest thinkers who havo studied them, we may 
safely conclude that his ideas are erroneous, and the 
delusion of a weak or deranged Intellect. Thus, if 
one should persist in maintaining views on the sci- 
ence of mathematics contrary to Its simple and fun- 
damental principles, we might, on the authority of 
nnalterably fixed truths, condemn such views as false. 

But when we from the sphere of the known to 
the unknown, when we leave the world of sense and 
matter and enter the unbounded realms of theo 
and conjecture, beyond the light of experience an 
the substance of earthly truths, the rigor with which 
we have required the ideas of others to conform to 
oar own should be relaxed, and much greater latitude 
allowed for difference of opinion. 

Concerning the future destiny of the soul, a sub- 
ject which has ed the profoundest thinkers of 
all ages, and one which the many and various relig- 
lons of the present are endeavoring to expound, we 
all havo a common right to think and believe accord- 
lug w the evidence which our indiyidaal Intellects 
an lar educations enable us to grasp. The 
idea that all parsons can baye the same conceptions 
of God and immortality, considering the difference In 
their natural ities of mind, and the diversity of 
the inevitable circumstances of their lives, Is unwor- 
thy the reason of thia enlightened age. How unnat- 
ural and absurd to expect and demand that others 
mould belleve precisely as we do on subjects of which 
we ourselves have no definite and permanent concep- 
tions! And who of the most zealous adherents of 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy, who examines the founda- 
tion of hie belief, has the same unshaken faith for 
even a day? 

We all stand on the shores of this life and gaze 
eagerly into the dark, unexplored ocean of eternity; 
but from the faint glimmerings of light shed by the 
dim lamp of present knowledge on that mysterious 
realm of shadowa, we perceive but indistinct and fit- 
ful images, One, whose faith is unbounded credulity 
in the teachings of hia church and his cherished 
Bible, thinks he sees clearly the celestial city of the 
redeemed and the terrible and hopeless doom of the 
wicked, and with encouragement and warning pro- 
Claims bin discovery to his anxlous fellows; another, 
who cannot discern beyond the light of reason, who 
bas been taught to found his bellef on tangible evi- 

tees only a chaos of doubts and uncertainties 
when be looks into the future. 

Tt la very easy to dogmatize on man's eternal desti- 
a a: the Church has always done; the interdiction 
of free thought, on the highest and most momentous 

estions concerning mortals, can be passed by the 

ominant religionists who presume to have Infallible 
of the truth of their doctrines; but to define a 
Creed that will satisfy all minds, and quiet the spirit 
An seems to be a task before which man’s in- 
ect must confess its weakness, In all ages of the 
World, the ablest minds have held different theories 
i eming the nature of that “undiscovered country” 
i “ed a upe or a clear falth teaches all men that 
Lore apn Ile leads; and it is dishonoring to hu- 
10 to conclude that the highest models of moral 
neag electual excellence which mankind has pro- 
ae have wilfully and obstinately sought darkness 
He 1 light. II It were true that the human 
wi 0 constituted that it naturally prefers error 

4 t, ™ some religions teach, why do scientists 
sane ong lives of laborious study and research to 
i he One little controversy in some branch of philos- 
meee à false theory would gratify this de- 
proneness to err more than the gence of 


truth? Why do not mathematicians reject the an- 
clent axioms of this infallible science, 22 construct 
a system of absurdities lu accordance with man’s in- 
herent love of the false? How can this enmity to 
truth In the doctrine of man’s future destiny be rec- 
Sern e 
6 questions 
this life? Is not the position relf-refudl 8 a 

The cause of so much discrepanc: ha religious 
views ia certainly the doubtful data tom which all 
theorles concerning man’s relation to God and the 
nature of his future existence are drawn. Though 
the evidence on these aublime subjecta Is sufficient 
for faith at times to triumph over death, and though 
the soul feel ‘secure in its eternal existence,” yet the 
mind muat often become Involved in labyrinths of 
doubt, when it attempts to follow the longings for 
immortality into the inscrutable mysteries of the 
post mortem world. 

I would not weaken the faith of the humblest be- 
liever who meekly accepts the doctrine of à future 
existence which he supposes Revelation teaches. 
This faith, though received from tradition and con- 
prem, Biray of the superstition of past Ignorance, Is 
nevertheless sacred; and unless it could be supplant- 
ed by one of a por order I would not breathe on it 
one whisper of doubt; but in behalf of those to 
whom nature and education have not given the same 
credulity, who find a tyranny in c s, and cannot 
conform to the usages of established religions, I 
would solicit toleration from all who respect the dig- 
nity of human thought What their loose and ap- 
parently dangerous views have cost them, others can- 
not know. How they have struggled against the Ineu- 
bus of doubt, endeavoring to rest faith on an inde- 
strauctible foundation, and then dwell in calm expec- 
tation of surviving the decay of this mortal body and 
realizing the heart's grand ideala In an eternal exiat- 
ence, the simple votary of traditional religion cannot 
comprehend, 

On a subject about which so little ts definitely 
known, yet concerning which all are so vitally inter- 
ested, great leniency toward seeming errors should be 
shown. The Orthodox, whose numbers and Influence 
give them an 9 oe of infallibility, should not 

orget that the Christian religion baa had different 
interpretations in different ages; that the doctrine 
which was believed by the Church a fow years ago to 
be "the everlasting truth” Is not taught by the pulpit 
or rellglous press now; and that views received as es- 
sential teneta of revealed religion to-day may be soon 
rejected us unworthy the progressive development of 
human knowledge. There is no truth more indispu- 
tably established by the hiatory of religious develop- 
ment than that religion always takes its tone and 
tendency from the character of the times In which It 
is taught, and the 2 of other subjects with 
which it la associated. Since religion is atudied 
through the same faculties that are employed in the 
investigation of other sciences, our ideas of it muat 
necessarily be modified by all the knowledge we may 


have derived from other sources. Hence no one can- 


predict with any more certainty the religious views 
of the future than he can foretell the theories that 
will be entertained respecting geology, electricity, or 
any other natural science, 

n consideration of these reflections, should not 
the shackles of religious creede be removed from the 
inquiring mind, and free thought encou ? We 
need all the ligt t that can posalbly be reflected on the 
aclence of faith; and who knows that there are not 
rich treasures of Immortal truths all around our grop- 
ing journey nice ig the night of mortality which an 
unrestricted search might discover? 

Let the conduct of all persons be subject to the 
closest scrutiny, and any departure from moral rectl- 
tude receive ity just correction; but on subjects be- 

ond the testimony of reason and comprehensible 
‘acts, let the right of honest conviction to each indi- 
vidual be inalienable, H, CLAY NEVILLE, 

Ozank, Mo, 


— — —j 
INTOXICATION OF A NEW SORT, 
Sr. Lours, Mo,, April 21, 1874. 


Dran 8in 
In the Mercantile Library Reading Room here, 
there is a fine supply of English periodicals and pa- 


pers, and amongst others stands preéminent one stout 
old conservative Church and State,“ supported and 
known as John Bull. That this paper Is strictly 
Orthodox cannot be questioned, for it would no more 
think of publishing a niatie in Lent than of doing 
the vilost journalistic deed which it Would be possible 
to commit, 

In the account of the services on Good Friday at 
various churches In Londpo, I found that at All 
Saints, Margaret Street, a Good Friday Litany was 
said,—the church and people being in the most som- 
bre costume: 

“Soul of Jesus, sanctify me!“ 

“Body of Jesus, save me!“ „ 

„Blood of Jesus, inebriate me!“ 

The effect of this, the account goes on to say, was 
the reverse of pleasant, especially In the case of the 
last lines, which grated painfully on the ear. 

Their Holy Communion, as they call ft, originatin 
as it does from a cannibal feast moditied into brea 
and wine, which has been again miraculously turned 
into the Body and Blood of Christ,“ must be re- 
turning to its pana simplicity, and will probably 
now be a Holy Orgy of Inebriation. 

Of all the fantastic Litanies that any church can 
show, surely this one beats them all! 

The Christians talk about Chriat bearing their sins 
for them, and now, not content with that, they want 
his blood to inebriate them! Surely nonsense euch 
as this, if ever equalled, has hardly been surpassed by 


any superstition In any age. 
vee Yours truly, R. A, SKUES. 


— —— . 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF THE U. &. A, 
CIRCULAR, 


To TBE FRIENDS oF Justice AND REFORM :— 

Although the interests of mankind have been vast- 
Jy promoted by modern civilization, yet our systems 
are imperfect, and perilous evilu are growing up in 
our midst, which 1 our common life, and men- 
ace the permanence of our institutions. This con- 
dition of public affairs has not only awakened the 
apprehensions of political seers and philosophers, but 

e enlightened friends and conservators of national 
liberty and national honor are everywhere oppressed 
with a sense of insecurity, 

Now, therefore, be it known that to resist and roll 
back the tide of popular Iniquity; to ensure equali 
in the posseasion and exercise of political rights 
privileges, regardless of the distinctions of religion, 
color, and sex; to give expression to enlightened ideas, 
and moral convictions in social and political life; te 
rebuke 2 by leaving them to find poata of 
usefulness in private stations; to indicate the claims 
of capable and honest men and women by elec 
only such to places of honor and public trust; to 
purea to all the advantage of education; to 
ighten the burdens of the peor; to prevent crime by 
removing the causes of injustice and violence, and 
by the reconstruction of our present _ —1 and 
by substituting peaceful arbitration for armed inva- 
sion or defence, 

With a sacred regard for the principles thus briefly 
stated, and for the purpose of infusing them into the 
political life of the State,—Tax NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF THE Unrrev STATES, composed of both men and 
women, has been organized, and is now 1 to 
establish LOCAL LEAGUES in all parts of this country. 

To secures your attention and coGperation, we issue 
this brief circular. Should the object of the NATION- 
AL LEAGUE commend itself to you sufficiently to 
cause you to es to 25 ee with us for itu 
speedy accomplishment, by ag! our secretary 
you can obtain details of our — methods. 


S. B. Brittas, M. D., ' 
Pres’ Nat, League of the U.S., and Ch. Board of Pud- 
lication, 80 Broadway. 
Mary A. NEWTON, Sec'p, 
128 Weat Forty-third Street, New York City. 
Hewyry J. NEWTON, Treas., 
and Ch. Board of Finance, 
Board of Directors :— 
CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR 
and five others of New York. 
WILIA AM M. CONNELLY, Baltimore. 
GEO. A, SHUFELDT, Chicago. 
New Tonk Cirx, May, 1874. 


(All liberal papers please copy.) 


We ARE For sincere, We profess all horror at 
wickednesa, but we seem to mean wickedness in gen- 
eral, not anything we have really done in particular 
and in person. It is sin we deplore, not sins, Our 
words of self-ubasement must not be pressed nor 
misunderstood. 

In the old legend it was no less than a cardinal that 
once went to confession. 

“Oh, I am the very chief of sinners,” he murmured 
in the ear of the priest, 

“Too true, too true; God have merey“ were the 
words that came back through the grating. 

“Surely I have been guilty of every kind of wrong," 
he continued, 

„Alas, my son, it Is a solemn fact; have mercy 
upon him, ord.““ 

Thinking that great enormities admitted would 
force at least a deprecation, he went on: — 

“T have Indulged in pride, malice, revenge, and 
ambition.” 

Then he sighed in mournful tones; and in tones as 
mournful the honest monk answered: i 

“Yes, alas! some of this I had heard of before; the 
Lord have mercy,” 

The exasperated cardinal could stand It no longer. 

“Why, you fool,” he burst out sharply, “do you 
imagine I mean all this to the letter?“ 

„Alas, alas! the good Lord have mercy!" said the 
pitiful priest, “for it seems his Eminence is a hypo- 
crite likewise !'—C. S. Robinson. 


——fU — —— — — 

EVERY PRISONER should have the opportunity and 
be induced to earn something for himself, that may 
be put to his credit, and drawn when bis term of ser- 
vice expires. If he hana family, he should be per- 
mitted and enabled to earn something for them, so as 
to keep allve his interest in actual social family life, 
and nurture benevolence, Moreover, he should be en- 
abled to shorten his term of service by fidelity to duty, 
industry, and good behavior. The motive will ele 
vate hls manhood, and stimulate to effort, and both 
will add to his etrength of character, and prevent that 
terrible indifference or despair which so commonly 
fastens upon prisoners, anil works thelr ruin. En 
every possible way prisoners should be inspired to 
hope, courage, and efforta to be men, and this can 
only be done employments, motives, and oppor 
tunities adapted to thls result. Baptist Union. 

— — 


Nor I{xrossipLE.—The question was put some 
time since to a candidate for installation in ——, 
Conn., by an excellent brother, „Could not God bava 
changed Pharaoh's heart?“ The answer was shrewd 
but evasive. “I insist upon an unequivocal answer,“ 
cried the questioner; ‘‘Could not God have changed 
Pharaoh's heart?“ After thinking a moment, the 
anawer came: If he had neglected everything else, 
and given his whole attention to It, I don't know but 
be might!“ 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public Ia respect- 
fully solicited for Tak INDET. The attem t 
will be honesty made to keep the gdvertio- 
ing pages of THE INDEX in entire W 
Its general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
mediam which shall be not only profitable to 
ita patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudolent or unjust to any one, will be 
excladed from columns. No cuts will 
be admitted, 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
wil! in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statementa. 


$ ADVERTISING RATES. 


Fen to * Insertions, pe per line. 
28 “ 61 s & ac “ 
40 52 “ 5 < 16 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid In advance, a further discount of 26 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


CIRCULATE! Circulate ! | Circu- 
„ Into THOSE PETITIONS. Don't foel satie- 
fled when your petition ia a yard long, unless you 
have asked avery one to gg H. Get good, a- 
ential names. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 

Daonna beisa pt wap in nome chorei, a 
er exempted pro} as many suc’ raons 

admit the Tamica of the demand; ANd those wba 
wiil not should bo made to take the responalbility 
of pefoeing to olen It. 
a delay! e want the petitions returned 
Per order of EXEC. COMM. of the 

Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


haa been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devotat to Free and Rational 
Religion. 

It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moat cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the socisi 
and political amolloration of society, 

Tt in edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, asalstad by 
ABRAM W, STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contribotors:— 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mans, 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Masa, 
MRs. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rzv, CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
PROF., FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every Uberalshontd subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem, Every Christian mialster, and every think- 
ing charch-momber, should subserthe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and mont echolarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments am the movements which the Church will 
ua ve to meet In the future. 


Almost every number contains à discourse or 
loading article, which alone ls worth the price of 
one year’s snbscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& lotter to tha Editor published in THE INDEX 
for Jannary 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
penae of the word should be felt in Ametica—that 
sucha Journal should have boon started and 30 
powerfully supportad by the bent minds of your 
conntry,—tn a good gu at tue times. There ts no 
such Journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of go-called religious or the- 
ological pertodicals jo, se you know, very large.“ 
And later etill: "T rend the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with focreasing interest," 


Send $3.00 for one yoar, or 75 cents 
months on trisi. * 


Address THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 1 
oy 5 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be malled postpaid to any addresa 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Fhoto- 
graphs, $1.00, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 


a ee a 
IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles,” Mn, CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
olen," says, In à letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be ured : "Ihave now 
read ‘Taurus von THE Tres,’ and I admiro 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 coplea & centa. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.— Christian Propagandiem, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
contiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Eev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—**Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it sn education, Price 8 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests overybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 9.—-The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Chriatian Creed In the U. B. Consti- 
tution, Prive § cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for froe distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to ma hundred copies. 


No ll.—The God of Sctence, by F. E, Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. .—Ie Homaniam Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
21.00. 


No. 13.—O0n the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 centa; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E, Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
elstent with absolute Freedom of ‘ht, 
and independent even of hellef in + ia 
rpetul 


the necessary condition of the 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Masa, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


4 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
E P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Masa. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To incraaso general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hnmanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ia apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the mors complete and con- 
slatent secularization of the political and ed- 
ocational matitations of tha United States. 
‘The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States In order to bring them 
inte harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of k thoughtfu) character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinge to be furnished by the well-known em- 
{nent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorner has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight 2 LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valua- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
Jara à year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter pertode, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


OFTES 


FREE i 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Heport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meo 
ing In 1867, at which the Fres 
Boligious Association was Organ 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Locretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jobn« 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fors 
number of years, and many personn whobave 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mert- 
ing, 1869. 60 cents, Contains easy: by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Wat- 
gon on “The Relation of Social Sclence to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A, M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, aod 
othera; with an appendix on “Outlines oft 
Judaism“ by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet- 

ing, 1870. 50 cents. Contains essay 
by O. B. Frothingham on the midea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Waszon on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E, D. Cheney on Re. 
Uglon as a Bocial Force, especially in rèli- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religions 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age:“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” tol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mobammedaniam,’ 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J, Potier on “ 
Old and New in Indis;" also abstract of. 4 
discussion on "The Bible in the Pablic 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
88 cents. (Four or mors, % 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on“ Rellglon 48 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B- Froth- 
ingham on "The Religion of Humanity,’ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, 4. B. Alcott. C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 


and others. 


al Meet 
Proceedings of Sixth Annu: 2 


Ing, 1873. cents. (Four or more, 
cent each.) Contains essays by Bamoel 
Johnson on “Freedom In Religion, and by 


Jobn Wolas on “Religion in Freedom," with 


addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert cori 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Ton: 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 
cretia Mott. 

Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Big 
ginson, W cents. 

Religions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chan- 

ning. 25 cents. 


Roason and Herelation, by William J+ 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Charch Property; w = 
Parton, 10 cents, singly; package 
60 cents; of one hundred, §3- 


— 


These publications are for sale at the otot 
of the Free Religious Association, No. I Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Avnusl Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, 2d 25 
supply of others previous to thst of eri 
quite limited. Orders by mail msy be 
dressed either “Free Religions Arenen, 


Beoretary, New Bedford, Masë, 4 
WII. J. POTTER, Se. F. R. 


poPuULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MALL 


at 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERI PROMPTLY FILLED. 


10 EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


ANT BOOK In the sudjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be dostred, will 
po forwarded as promptly az possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 

Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALCOTT (A. BRONSON), Tableta.. 
Baronis of à School, A new edition 


ALCOTT (LOUISA uj < PRI ‘Women, Two 10 
724 12045 


ek, A Story of Experience 15 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 1.50 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) asaya io Oriti- 


CİD... 
Now Posma. 
Ijtaraturo 


and Bora q siese 


the Heights. 10 
ouso on — 


BERTHOLD 
AUERBACE( The Go! 258 


BACON'S n. 
OT on the e Constitution., 
DAGEEG Toa eber 


ER), Montal § pea 
SAIN (ALEXAND EI U 212 mra å 


Moral Compendium ‘or Ethics. 1. 
hep — ‘the ‘intaliect “Third odi "V 


8933 of aisiari, 2. 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .......... 300 

TOL (Ruy. Q, AJ. Radical Problems... 3.00 
Boho Bidag Pulth-. 180 


BASTIAN AN jB. CI QBABLTON). ‘The Bogin- iij 


N. —. Bchools. 


wots, and Pima lh e in th 
2 Jol D. pinata 4 


Education of the city of 
a al. In tho . 
2 


Peat: 
Court of she City of 


me 
of Obio in the above case , —j——— 02d 


BUCHNEB'S Force and Matter. — veers RDO 
. AI THOMAS Histor. f 
uation in agian A Spe i 


en 1 the’ — 
OX. 2%. . 600 


cise — ona & Blography ot the 


— 1 
we aie with a ald 


Autbor. . ee ADO 


and tL vol, wars 
tin. re vol; H r At Hero Wor 


dou. Wha Fer vor lay. vou 
CEAVANTES’ Don Quizote.. fi 
CHAN (WM, EL — T, D.D), ‘The Per- 
from bis manascripte ne his nephew, r Wen, 
Hoary 9 


ee 


een D). Patience. A Sori 
Boast ty Games fo for the Fireside. . 1.00 
e 


— 


CLARKE (Dr. E. HL) Sex in Education... 1.25 
COPD (EDWARD). The Childhood of the 


Stee nneneasrectnetneneeseereene aT 


OOBBE (FRANCES POWER) Studen Ni 
And Old, of Ethical and Bo sota. 2.00 
Darwfotem in via Moral, an and other ph 
any ons Damanda of the Ago.. à E 
AY (MONCURE D.) Tho Earthward 
Pilgrimage. ue. siure WB 
SORRELATION aod Conservation of Forces: 
tons Grove, Heim- 


er — Siete. 


— — S' 


THE INDEX -- 


-MAY 14, 1874. 


— 2,00 


DESCARTES Diacourse 
Me 
book x . — 


ELIOT'S (GEORUE) Novels, Household Ba 
cpn, —— 4 ees rassas 1.90 


Ad je 
Siam Bede 


mols, 
The Mill on the Floss, 
Fellx Holt. 
Silas Marner 


Wisdom of . 
The ‘Spe iah G: 
w Lisa Loved tbe King, 
Lee ee 
ve First Bories. 


Esas. Becond 
Mincellanios-,. ss ` 


SSLESCESSEES LEGES 


EVANS. * F., Fu. * 2 


„3536 


Heat aug e * 
Adolf Naot Sane T 2 vols 5.00 


FARRAR’S Critical Histor t 
in reference to the C 8 Ze 1% 


FEU. an W. 
— qor: 29 25 Gp — at 2 0 


FISKE’S Sooke Myths and — 2.00 
FROTHINGHAM {Os BY Religion of Hu- 


i eee 
Ballas Book of B levers. 
Lifo of Theodore Parke 


FULLER'S (MAROARET) Complete Works, 
ding Morsoire by Encreon, 
2 ber e 2 


M inla TI 
gaui: ort of Goothe, sets ii i: 2. 
erman a! rothen. — 
len Frothingham m pd 1.00 
GEEG'S (W. R. of Lite. 2.00 
22 . 2.0 
om 4 . . . q. 4.40 


GEOTE'S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doc- 
uments, 2 Memoranda, and O: 


and from Various Friends, B 
Mon Grot Second paien, "Por 


Proce! PHILIP g.) Painter's Cam, 
Book I. Ta England. Book ‘Scotland. 
Book tir In nes. pee 
Thoughts about Art 
The wn Rive: 


Tho Intellectual Life, 
Chapters on Animals 


S 


Per vol. 
Twice-Told Taleo, 
Mossas from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Letter, wo, The Buthedale 


Tao House of the Beven Gables, and The 


Ing, 
The Warvle Faun 
ue English Note-Bogks, 
American 
The Ereoch and Teall Ttallan Note-Books. 
Our Uld Home, aud Septimius Pelton. 


 HIGGINBON e W.) 8 Papers 
Army Life ina 9 — E Hogimont 
M Essaye. 


Atlantic 
Oldport — 


‘enetian Life... 
Italian Journoys...... 
A Chance A0 


40 | HUGO'S (V.) New Novel,“ "Ninety-Tbree”., 1,75 


a ha tt ro SLRKANDER yom: Life of. 
lated tho Gorman, ls., with 
— 1 bebe eee 10.0 


HOME’S (DAVID) Essays and Life.. 


HONTA — BELEN, .. 
8 sam Place in Natura, 
On the ot 


Sede for leres, 
Atories told to $ 


1152 8 Mr. 

peer 8 1.50 
— ON (BA! Oriental Rat 

15 oun ‘Ralation to 
SEPHUS. ‘The — Works of Flavius 

eee Jewish Historian . 350 


JOWETT. The Dialogues of Plato. Trans- 


ee ee seen 2 


lated Into fishy 5 — 2 

ductions ù der owett, MS hasi Maas Pro- ot 
Ballio! Co! lord, 

fessor of llege, Ozford vol . . PTO" 12.00 


KERR HEUS c). Versatiiities, Pooma, 
Fae oR Senden and ‘Hom AMITOUS...... 2.00 


00 LECKY of R.) Ristory of the Hae and 


Ease of OF the. — f Bationaliarm in ~ 


è 209| Europe, 
sies 7777 0 Mister of European’ Morais trom Aigi- 


tus to — 2 vols.. 


LEGGE’S Coufuctus’ Lif 
Confucius ond Chinese — Wee. + 


l E)N * 
eee tee 


1 


Pinas vil ot Com S 
23s zat tiller mon Lite, 2 3 vote. 3.00 


Ain 1 ry of Pl 
i 2 Greece down to the t 
ride OF Life aid kind. Tüs Pounds: “ 
mS OF A Crο 


LEWES (G, H.) The Story of Goethe's Lifo, 1.30 


LEWIN (Rev, RAPRA D'C), 2 = 
dais? or, a Few Worda ete 4 gee 1,00 


TOWELS 25 R) Fonna. trols, 
The glow Papers. Second Garies 


Among Kookas. 

My Sindy window.. p. 228 
1 (MRS. A. 0.) Postes for Children. 78 

K (SIR JOHN), in of Ciyiliza- 

ton, and 0 rimiti — 
5 e vo tion of Mau iz 

LYELL'S 

Homonte of $ ‘$0 

MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicars 
. carer ceca shspyegevatyyoceserets 1.0 


Pn — The reco 
Mann. By bis fe. 22 ifs of Ho 


A 3.00 
2E d Auna 
nual Reports on Education, 3.00 


r Essaye r 
1 vols, Per vol. 
Tas New Amaiffes of Fah... ——9— 


MAURICE (Rev. P.D) The (round 
Object of Hope tor Mankind... so 


. 2. 
The Positive Philosophy su . i 
ie ve 0 . h 
Tonsoni Economy. Naw end Tovik vised odi- 2050 
The Sabjection ot Women 125 
y on Libert 12 
re 7 Government 1.50 


h; — 2.29 
Ramonai rial Volume, His Life and Works... 1.0 


MLLER SO AQUIE) Bonus c? tha Mareas, 1.0 
Songs of the Lands . * „e 160 


MIVART (8T. GEO.) On the Lernen of 
SPOches s eee „ 1,95 


MORLET Boy- Joni ) Voltaire 
Rousseau, 1 vols.. 


MOULTON Louise CHANDLER.) Bed- 
Time Stories 10 


MUELLER MAX, M. A. 


8 of 


Serica 
Shonen Worksbo; 


Chips fro: iE 
Eana san th the e Heligion. 10 Val Thoodore Parker. 1 vo 
. s on 
and stens V B. DoT on Lit. „ E PL Literature and Life 
— a 5 Peer Charectar and Charseteriatic ‘Men l 
jë Literature of the Age of Elizabeth.. A 
on the 8elonao of Succoss end tts Conditions 12 
Washington and the Revolution . — -2 
WHITNEY Nus. à, D. T, À Summer in 
5| Lenie Galatea ta's Lite.” 1.3 
We 4 A Home Story 13 
Real Fo! » 12 
The Ser Giri 2.04 
Pansies. A volume of Poems..... 1.34 
2.00 | WHITTIER'S (JOHN G.) Pooma. 2 vols... 444 
Child Le . . . — LL 2. 


Organization of 


Them, Doctauai i and Practical. 
The Religious Weakness of Protos 
Against Hero-Making in Religion.. 


PARKER [TREODORE) A Discourse oe 
ortalning . 1 
Bpeeche a and Decal 


3 vol 
addin Sp Speechis, Addreases, ‘and 
vols., 
Critical and Miscellaneous Wri 
Historio Americans, —Fraoklin 
Adama pane Jefferson, With an In- 


ERAN Thondo ie ask forthe a Mis: * 


c 1 STUART) The 
Gates Ajar 


Bee iont Farther), 
What to Wesr t 


PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE a i Posni; Por- 
trait: Cabinet Edition —— . 


A — o: ) å Shadow of 


some (R Ri Seeg ee in in S88 


Ganatitation of the Heaven 
ite 2 y 4.00 


ö 9292272577 


TEN PRIMERS: 
È es PaE Roscosr . D 
i 8 By ur Btewurt. Wich li- 


ibald Gel- 
a b ed . 
BCOTT’S Waverley Novels. 25 vols........... 3128 


scores b (THOMAS) — English Lite of 2700 


* — S(BAMUEL.) Self-Help. 


SPENCER (HERBERT.) Education, Intel- 
lectual, Moral a and Physical. 
naya. Moral, Political, and Æathetie 
dec of Univeral Pr 
jection o 
Boclal Statica; or, The ‘Conditions Easen- 
„Aale Human Hs iness Specified, and 


U 
jacuasions in Science, 
and Morals. New and enlarged 
Boclology...... 202000645 sede ese 


SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE) Tractatus The- 


* | w, 188 (JOHN) Speen Ba 


FADES e A.) History of Eosti uai- 


thet Tissa Rach ‘Taine. History of Eogih 
H A asiaa nd: pet by Jobn 
Fiske.. —. 25% 


TENNYSON’ BIALFRED) Pom — Lu 


THACKERAY'S W. u. 
4 850 Coxon! M.) Novels, Foussbold 


dition. èta in 6 volumes. Per vol.. 1.28 


. 
Y 
Pendennis. pi * 


The Vi 
Esmond; and Lore) the Wid — 
e 
i ov 
plete in 2 vll. With aew Portrait.’ Ter val. 12 
‘This edition Includes all the matter to th: 
tst English editions, with year e thus 
it, with the novela, the c eepest aud 
complete Thackeray in tho market. 
4 Lyndon me Diam 
Ray and Irish atch Hooke, £o ae 
1 Knobs 1 Denia D 8 . c. 
our ‘Geo: umorists, 
5: Catherine, Christmas ‘Books, and Unre- 
printed Pieces. 


THAXTER'S pres, — Amo 
Isles of Shoals......... — seals mimes 1 


Primitive Culture, i vols 
TYNDALL (JOHN). 
ar 


Li nt and Electricity 
Hours of Exercise ia the 
Heat ua a Mods of Motion 
On Sound 


mem ha tena me, 


Lectures o. * Ae 
Proceedings a 
Prof, Tyadali,.. 
TOVBA 0 Gay. CHARLES.) T Tas Sung and 
Vola Hl. Iv. aaa Vist each 
‘The Voysoy Appeal 
Voyeey's Bikes 2 at York.. 


WATERS CHARLES SI My Bummer in 


sb Šp sis itd * bees 


ADDRESA: 


TEE LED EA 


1 Tremont Plas, Boston. 


A FEW COPIES ONLY 


Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Size) of 
Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
can be had at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
50 centa. 


T HE REFORMATOR. 


A WEEESLY JOURNAL, 


0 | For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 


and the enlightenment of the people 
on political, religioun, and eo~ 
cial subjecta, with @ 
view to raform. 


% Published ie the German language cv- 


ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Mice at Adrian, Bich., to whick 
4 communications must be ad- 
dressed, 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, EDITOR. 


The REPORMATOB circulates in ali tho prins 
cipal cities and villages in the United States 


200 and Territories, and presents an excellent 


medium for advertizing. 


Terms of Subecription—$2 per annum. Ad 
vertisements inserted at liberal rates. Sub- 


| 2.00 | scription and advertisements must be paid is 


advance. e 


240 


er day guaranteed using our 
$25 Win deen papu cna 
ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
k N 
IN Drep ana man e 
od pamphlets free. Address 
J. BEDGEBEER, Painesville, Ohio. 


| P J. BEDGEBEER, Palnesviile, Ohio. 
A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 Inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of Id CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


— 21. — — — 
THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


pound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
Gang A wil be promphy forwarded toany 
' x 


address on recelpt o by express, at 


tho purchaser's expense. comp)ete file for 
furnished in no other form. 
* we j THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
ee ES eee 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A Sine likeness of Massachusetta’ great Sen- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph by 
Black, Is for sale at THE INDEX office, and 
will be sent by mall to any address on receipt 


of the price—seventy-five cents. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


yo NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for using. the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, J 
should ko to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, peron and malling, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of e given, aad N aged 

ork guaranteed. H. „ 
PTA 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


20 SAVED! PLOBENCE! 
BAVED! Tha lo n anit 
ot the FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
{nat the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, and 
rover & Baker Compantes, involving over 
$250,000, is finally decided by the Supreme 
Tonart of the United States In favor of the 
Fiorence, which alone haa Broken the 
Monopoly of High Prices, THE NEW 
FLOR CE fe the ONLY machine that sews 
hackwarà and forward, or 8 8 — i 
Simplest, Cheapest, Rest! d for c * 
8) 2 terms to Clubs and Dealera. 
RENCE, Masa., April, 1874. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THEODORE PARKER: 


A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
Ig ‘Wien Seriotype Portrait. 1 vol. 
8vo. $5.00. 

An exceedingly Interesting memorial of a 
very remarkable man—one of the striking 
figures in American bistory. Mr. Frothing- 
ham has given a large number of Parker's 
letters and jonrnals not previously published; 
he baa written in the light reflected upon 
Parker's words and efforta by the momentous 
events of the last fifteen years, which have 
brought ont in bold rellef the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and herolem of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he has written eo candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that bls book is of 
surpassing interest. 

The New York Tarsune closes & four and 
a balf column review of this bok by saying: 
“Tt holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bast manliness whose form and lineamenta 
can be studied with equal advantage by 
friend and foe.” 


Sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


MUSICAL GARLAND! 
Dorrs FoR VIOLIN AND PIANO. Price 62.30. 


New and attractive arrangements by SEP. 
WINNER, of Galops, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Alrs, 
Quadrilles, and Potpourris for Violin with Pi- 
ano accompaniment, Pages Sheet Music 


Size, 
MUSICAL FLOWERS! 
DUETS POR FLUTE AND PIANO. Price 62.80. 


Similar in design to the “Musical Garland,” 
but for Flute with Plano accompaniment. 
160 pages, Sheet Music Size, well filled. 


FLUTE BOUQUET. Price $1.50. 


A collection including a great variety of 
musie for the Flute. Ea * 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS. $1.60. 


Similar la design tothe Bouquet. First-rate 
easy Violin Muri. w ‘ 

wo books by Sep. Winner, They are not 
So large as “Musical Gartand" and “Mualcal 
Flowers," contalolng, however, as much Flute 
ou vain Masic, but no Piano accompant- 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


C 
NDAY-SCHOOL Song Boonsev 
publisbed, $30 per hundred. * 


The above books for sale everywhere. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


BOSTON, 


CHARLES N. DITSON & co., 
TLI Broadway, New Tork. 


F R EE DISCUSSION Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. G. L. HENDERSON & 00. 


* BANK 
ty held at HOBPITALLER HALL, $3 Washing ERS, 


ton Street, Boston, every Banday, a 6d to ai- 
end P.M. All that relates to the Re! „ Ourorganisavon some time since ecid 
o) eal and Social interests of consti- — n ＋ LEROY, MINN, 


tute the subjects for 
and Index Tracta are for 
Hospitalier Hall. 


Hospitalier Hal, 
To BOOK-BUYEBRS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposita side of this 
‘Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 

Riis LIST will be furnished to order.“ 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or. 
who wish for information as tothe price, 4 Cos 
of any American or Ton Book, can have 


M. Invested on short 
Tarma wold par sect cumpere pror 
Ps terest per 
able Perf. 
Rauple security guarantor title and 
abstract of title and 


by borrower. We collect 

part of the United States free of charge,” 
REFERENCES, — First N. 

Gregor, Iowa; First National B. . Küng 

Milwan- 


the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property ts 
nnjustly exempted from ite share of the burden 
of taxation. 

An a means to this end, we have pablished for 


their orders promptly Ated and their ingui- | general circulation several thousand copies of a Ony Morris Atma, O — 
3 Fur INDEX, REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. TRACT Paying 8 to 10 per cent. interest, or ° 


Se 
BD VOLUMES OF THE 


Round volames of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, wil! be sent by express (at the 
E 20d ero reer gef Abere Toime 

a 2 
arc exceedingly valnable singly, frrespective 


Investmonts in Real 
: Aer tm o 


if judi: adi 
A employing — — n 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THR INDEX of Nov. 37. 

‘The edition was made as large as our funds 
would allow; but, so great bas been the demand, 


of each other; for the impo t essays and tu alresdy nearly exhausted. or 
arti they contain are of permanent 
tere nd will Lebe as instru ye read-| Our next edition ought to be large enough to | ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPR Somer’ 
ence as No 
1 Sould bs made to a friend | Pisce a copy in the handa of Chicago (Established 1853), 


struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


olumes. 
Adres THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Ww a R R. E N 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Guarantees perfect titi secarity 

in all its Heal Estate wis Pape 
Firətclass securities always on hand. In- 

terest and principal collected without ci 


Real Estate Investments made on 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and ganerounly to supply the calls for them in 
other Btates, 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 


at very low cost, it is Impossible for the Boston REASONS FOR USING THE 


Priewo cents. 
League, with ita various other expenses, to bear 
ey the entire expense alone, j P E 
PRACTICAL DETAILS, Will not, then, UREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Tt te fall lemgth. It ts full ste, At 1 
smooth and olartio, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


showing the workings of the 


COST PRINCIPLE. |All Friends of the Movement 


Price 25 cents. Many kinds of spool silk are s perfect 

For sale by coms for werd and help us with Uberal donations t fraud, being not only shorter in | É. bet 
We frequently recelye communications from | a much finer size than they are represented 

S. H. M O R S E , | parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how | to be, and of to poor a quality as to be unfit 


for use. The ladies will always find tho Eu- 
reks Silk exactly es represented, Every 
@pool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


FAALF-HOUR RECREATIONS 


much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
coat to us is about $7.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or © centa per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratultously throughout the country, 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
end others whose names haya been furnished us 
ss probable friends of the movament, copics of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the rẹ- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


25 Bromdecld St., Boston. 
C QA PT ES. BR 


FRON 
The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con- 
fuclus, Egyptian Divine ander, Zoroas- 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Plato, agoras, Mar- 
cus Aurellus, Epictetus, Al oran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Eddas, Renan, Talleain, Mil- 
ton, Penn, Adum Clarke, Mary etones F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, ‘Max iter, Elias 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Higginson, T. Btarr King, Busb- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma Hardinge, Emer- 
son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Frothinghamn, 
and others. 

Gospels and Ins one from many 
Conturted g Peoples. 

“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

Each age, each kindred, adda a verse to it," 


Edited and Comptled by 
GILES B. 8TEBBINS. 
Four hundred pages; bound in cloth; price 
LM. No Beira Charge — 


* 
— IN — 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 


The growing demand in this country for 
books on popular science encourages the od- 
itor and publishers to lasue this seriea of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the moat 
popular solentific writers. 


25 cta, per Part; $2.00 for twelve consscative 
Parts. 


that auch friends will try to secure as many sig- 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 

We respectfully ssk those who are unable to at- 
tand to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 


Address E INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, | Let us No.1, STRANGE DO VERIES REAPHOTING TEE 
B U 8 T Oo F AURORA ASD RECENT BOLAR RESEARCH. 
ROLL UP THE LIST! By Richard A. Proctor, F. B. A. 8. 
THEODORE PARKER, No. 2. THE CRANIAL AFYLNITIES OF Man 
ay ANDTHE APEK. By Prof, Rudolph Virchow, 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. ee united volses eer | And let 1t baj of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology. 


Fully illustrated. 

No.8, SPECTRUM ANALVSIA EXPLADVED, and 
ita Uses to Science Mustrated. With acol- 

ored plate and several wood-cuts, 

No. 4. SpPkornum AN ALT DISCOVERIES, 
showing its Application in Microscopio Re- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of the Heay- 
only Bodies, From the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Hugging, and oth- 
ers. 


No. 6. NesvLa, Merrorio SROWERAS, AND 
Comets, 

No.6. Uxooxsorovs ACTION OF THE BEAT 
AND EPIDEMIO DELUSIONS. By Dr. Carpen- 
ter, author of Tha Aficroscops and ita Rowe 
lations, Human Physlology, etc. 

No. 7. THe Grovooy or Tae Brans. By 
Prof. A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Skatches of Creation. 

No. B. On Yeast. By Prof. Huxley, JB. 

No.9. THe CIROULATIONOF THE WATEES OF 
THE Face or THs Eastu, By Prot. E W. 
Dove. 

No. 10. Tax Stone AoE, PAST AND PRESENT, 
By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primitive 
Culture, 

No, 11, Tax RELATION BETWERN MATTEA 
AND Fozog. By Prof, John H. Tice, at Bt 
Louls. 


For sale by 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vi mi. 
ise, breathe through the elay, the astist 
as sọ filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ning! to mould it into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the Ify- 
ing fibre, We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, as the old artist did to his 
partacted work, “Speak then“ Hannah E. 
tevenson. 


We would say, albo that we feel deeply the 
nood of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coSperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the Demands 
of Liberalism,” It, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bust —his greatness, his goodness, bis 
tenderness, his love. You cannot give life to 
clay or marble; but you can represent it, and 
this Mr. Morse has done.— D. Parker ta 
Hannah £. Stevenson, 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleamin 
with i4 ible indignation r Aeh -g ont 
the lips are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could “fight a good ight” 
222 well as “give a renson.“— Longfel- 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to render auch sesistance as les in 
The first time I have seen Theodore Parker er. 
since he died.— Wm. Sparrell. 


The beet representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed In lay =-Boston Datly Globe. * 


The face is strong and noble as it hEνE— 
The likeness ta gooi —Boston Bally jy arr n 
Nothing appears for beauty alone, or auh, 
or to show the vanity of the artiv All 18 


forgotten In the man—the true, Téal 
man Theodore Parker. — . ©. . nthe Gatien 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unite and work, ths results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order af tha 
EXRcurTiys COMMITTEE, 


Coples of this Bist, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10 each. Toxing for transportation, 61 
extra. Freight or expressage paid by party 
sending order. Weigbt of box about fifty 
pounds, ‘srders may be sent to 

8, H. MORSE, 


2 THE INDES, 
Rom 13, 25 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 


1 Tremont Place, Bostom 


—— — — 
— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year, 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


_ VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS8., THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1874. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


a that churches and other ecclesiastical 
52 Gent no longer be azempt from just tarstion. . 
demand that the emplo; of chaplains in Con- 
1 State Legislatures, [n ë navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, ‘and all other institutions supported by 
pubie money, shall be discontinued. 
3. We demand that all public appropriations for educs- 
onal and charitable ina tutions of a sectarian character 
censa, 


jons services now sustained 


ty as a text-book or ayowedly as a 
p, shali be prohibited. 

by the President of 

vernors of the various States, 

and fasts shall wholly cease, 


im all other departments, 


aties of perjury a 

7, We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing pa observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
peal 


B We demand that all laws Jpoming to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
the requirements of natural morality, 
equal righta, and impartial y- D 


adi trai 
vantage shall be conceded to Christiani 
cial religion; that our entire political sys 
edand administered on a purely secular 
whatever changes shall prove ne to this end shall be 
oonalstently, unfinchingly, and prompily made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
blican institutions is imperled, the advance of civili- 
Allen impeded, and the most sacred bta of man in- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
Talon; and 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
of the United Statea Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political systems threatening the 
perpetuity of religious 11 „the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxasrone, We, the undersigned, hereby assoulate our- 
mires together under the following 


AETIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Arr. 1 ~The name of this Association shall be Tun L- 
ERAL LEAGUE or * 


ter called, in order to co-operate with 

country in securing the needed reforms. 
Ant. 3.—The means sopire in working for these objecta 

mall be regular local mee! free discussions, lectures, 


, 
En and a e mekas ign are peaceable, orderly, 
tri magno as pall 8 f g. Dy a 
two-thirds vote of the bers, 

Ta or her amo to these Articiea of Agree: 


ArT. 6.—The Officers of the Lengue shall be a President, 
a Troasurer, and an Bxeou- 
rs; and thelr duties shall be 
heretar ta be meio eee to the Natani 
êl 

3 of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
„Idee Articles of Agreement may be amended 
A three-fourths yota of the membere ‘great at any 


—— „ provided — notes of the oad amond- 
Shall been sen every member at least 
weeks previous to anch meeting. 


80 far as Tam concerned, the above ls the platform of 
Tak Inbx. I bollere in It without reserve; I believe that 
W wil yot be accepted universally by the American people, 
Aa the only platform conslatent with religious Wberty, A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ple wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
a? do got together, Being convinced that the movement 

secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
ane en i wer, spread, 1 bope to make Taz IA nEX 
3 of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
ai co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
init, Maltiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
3 the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
— ae see and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
— lst grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
I helr organised volca be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Boron, Sept.a,um, — B. ABBOT, Bator. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, set next page. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED Af A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 

Sxorron 1.—Co: shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, orfavoring any particular Toom. of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press,or the right of 

0 ly to ansemble and to petition the Gov- 


peop! 
ernment for a redresa of grievances. 

ROTION 2.—No State shall make any law papanin 
eatablishment of religion, or favoring any ular form 
of religion, or prohibiting the free zerok 
eint r ng the Aryana 0! 4. 17 p 

g) 6 e peace to assemble and to petition 
the Gorenn enti fora redresa of griovances, No Teligious 
tast shall aver be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in an 
and no person shell aver in any State be deprive 
of hia or ber righta, privileges, or capacities, or diag 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in e of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. 


SEOTION 3.— C0 shali have toenforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. w. 8. 

Tae PRIOR of Mr. Morse's bust of Charles Sumner ls 
five dollars, not three dollars, as wo stated last week. 

Here is a new Orthodox definition of salvation. 
Thomas K. Beecher says: ‘Salvation means health ; 20 
say our oldest and best translations of the New Tests- 
ment.” 

Dory onght not to bo, as it is in many cases, a mill- 
stone grinding Indlylduality to powder. Duty should be 
beauty; and, when it is not, it is questionable If it be 
daty at all. ` 

THERE ARE ever so many people in the world, whom 
I aħonld like to know; and some people I know, whom I 
wish I did not. This is a thought which sometimes oa- 
cura to one who mingles much with poclety. 

Tre Morat Education Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Wesleyan Hall, 86 Bromñeld Street, 
Boston, Thursday, May 28, at 10 A. M. Mra, Livermore, 
Mrs. Severance, Mra. Woolson, Mr. Alcott, and others, 
are to make addresses. 

Every new point of contact which a man makes with 
tho world, every naw relation which he establishes with 
soclety, becomes both a soume of pain and pleasure to 
him. Yet both pain and pleasure go to make up our 
needful experiencs; and, so long as we live, our horizon 
line must lift and travel before us, albeit not all which ts 
included thereln is to our Immediate liking, 


Ix A Porm on Death, by John Fraser, the following 


beautiful lines occur:— 
“Thon welcome, O fair Death, 
Of all sweet things the breath! 
x 11 Alon. — losi 1 
4 earne for 
Tad that immortal caim, 
The only balm. 
Let who may fear to ale, 
That do not L" 


Is death “the only balm’? No; peace of mind, which 
ono may havo this side the grave, is also a sweet balm, 
And thla comes through the optimism of faith, 

Tax Okristiun Union says: The sim of a Christian 
life is ta be like God.“ That le æ better definition than 
wo had expected from the Union; we should have sup- 
posed It wonld say that the alm of a Christian life ts to be 
like Christ, But le it not a still better, because s more 
Inclusive, statement to say that The aim of a true life ia 
to conform to ita highest Ideal ? 

A WEw POLITICAL movement baa been started in Worces- 
ter, In this State, by s score or #0 of young men, "to 
gain a more thorongh knowledge of the great queations of 
public policy which are to agitate our country during this 
and the next generation, and to introduce into polltica a 
naw element, with the hope that it may tend to elevate 
and purify them.“ The Helevute- and- puriiy purpose 
in a most laudable one; but we wish our young friends 
nad a lese desperate ease to apply it to, than “the pol- 
{tles’* of our country presents. 

Sta Gannet WO IRL is a man who loves a dig 
ahindy, and who prefers the red-hued honors of war to 


Waor No. 230. 


the green lanrela of peace. The queen wished to “raise 
him“ to a peerage, because he ao thoroughly ‘licked’? 
the King of Arhantee: bnt Sir Garnet wouldn't let ber, 
Inaamoch as he had “fixed his hopes and interests whol- 
ly in the military profesalon.” If Sir Garnet continues 
to "fix hin hopes“ on the pleasant pastime of butchering 
people, his own turn may come ons of thess days, when, 
instead of being the slayer, he will be the slain. Ho had 
much better conclude to die a natural death than persiat 
in rushing on to a sanguinary end. 


A Cowvenrion of the New-England Labor-Reform 
League will be held in Codman Hall, 17e Tremont Street, 
Boston, Sunday and Monday, May 24 and 25, There will 
be three seasions each day, commencing Sunday A. M, 
at 10:80 o'clock. Staphen Pearl Andrews, John Orvis, 
F. H. Heywood, and others, will speak. The League has 
less than nine demands," but perhaps makes up in em- 
phasis on ita few what it lacka otherwise. ‘Abolition of 
property in land, of rent, usury, profits, and all other 
means whereby speculative thieves live on useful peo- 
ple, — this ia the explicit proposition with which the 
League comes before the public. We bid it welcome to 
wurm and earneat work! 


Tun Boston Eight Hour League will hold its dfth 
Annual Convention, at Horticultural Hall, in this city, 
Tuesday, May 26,—with morning, afternoon, and evan- 
ing sessions. The morning session will commence at 10 
o'clock, Goo, E, McNeill, Esq., will preside, and re- 
marks will be made by Ira Steward, F. A. Hinckley, 
Rey. Jesse H, Jones, K. M. Chamberlin, Rev. W. R. Al- 
ger, and others. The Hutchinson family will sing appro- 
priate songs. The subjecta which the League will con- 
sider are—The relation of lesa hours to lesa poverty; 
The more equitable distribution of wealth through the 
procese of production; The relation of Finance and Chris- 
tlanity to the Labor Question. We trust the League 
may have a good Convention. 


Our CrnistrAn frienda are lu the habit of claiming for 
Christianity all the credit of our modern civilisation; 
but Rev. Dr. Kohler, Rabbi of the Sinal Congregation in 
Chicago, puts in a claim for Judalem, sa follows:— 

And what did the Jews accomplish for our modern 
civilization! They were the torch-bearers of science dur- 
Ing the night of the Middle Ast: By translating Arable 
and Bebrew books Into Latin for emperors and pruino 
they unlocked invalnable treasures for an ungratofa 
Christendom, At the feet of Jewish scholars, Germany's 


and Italy's men sat to receive instruction from their 
wise lips. When Reuchlin and Lather fought thelr vio- 
torions battle nat priestly arrogance and mental slav- 
ery, Hobrew scholarship was the handmatden that sharp- 


ened thelr sword of truth, and gu: the heavy armor of 
learning on them, The great Reformation is much in- 
debted to Jewish labor. i 

Hene is n specimen of eloquent Hibernian editorialism 
which we find In the Jrish World :— 


the rushing streame and denso foresta of Tasmanis— 
where the Himalays soar to heaven, and the waters of 
the Ganges roll—where the pyramida, defying time, still 


Sultan—there, Imprinted in the soll, carved on the rock 
of timo, distinct and ineffaceable, 
of the Irishman. 

And this is only a tittle of what follows. Through 
nearly a whole column tha wheres and theres gleam and 
flash, until one's eyes In reading are bewildered, so that 
when he gota through he ecarcely can ses any where, or 
tell if anybody be there or not- 


Mn. G. H, Lewza, in his preface to the abbreviated 
Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by Mr, 
Malu, speaks of those books which “every one is resding 
to-day, and no one will read to-morrow.” There ls mach 
comfort in this remark to those whose time la so pressed 
by affairs that they have little Ielaure to read. Tosuch 1 
in very exasperating to be asked if they have read this or 
that last new book,—as If It were a great misfortune, or 
a literary ein, not to read each new book directly it ap- 
pears from the press. The gode are sometimes kind 
when they sem most cruel; and if one la prevented by 
circumstances from reading many books, It la probably a 
wholesome restraint that he ts subject to. Besides, as a 
rule, old booke are the best,—like old wine. Whosoever 
reads the masters io literature will fnd that quality more 
than makes up for lack of quantity. 


C a 7 aE 
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LIET OF LISEBAL LEAGUES, 


Br. Lov, Ly Pom aS MoCord, President; H. A. Lofgreen, 
ro, Mata FE. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 


*. 
ee, Guts M. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Bee J0 8g, Un. —A. J, Bpencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
TOLEDO, lowa.—J. Reedy, President; E. B. Beckley, Boore- 
VRLAND, N. J. — John Gage, President: Sue M. Clute, 


JONCTION VILLE Nxs.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 

cretary. . 

OLATHE, Nau. B. B. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
retary. $ 

Daraorm, Jen. W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretéon, 


Be f. Mion,—A. G, Eastman, President; v. R. 
9 . Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Barn, MEF, G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 
Besciv, WI. —Fresldent, J, D. Walters; Secretary, E. 

3 D.O. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
4880, Ohio. John Fish, President; @, W. Barnes, Treas- 


urer. 

en MIN. —- President, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
Anton Grethen, 

New York, N. F.-J. B. Brown, President; D. M, Bonnett, 


3 Mo.—P, v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


ein Ww—President, 8, J. Dickson; Secretary, 
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The Suppression of Vice. 


A SEBMOM DELIVRHED IN LYRIC HALL, NEW YORK, FEB. 16, 
1874. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


My subject le the Su ion of Vice, as a princi- 
le in social reform, There ls in New York s society 
for the suppression of vice, lam not intimately ac- 
ualnted with ite ses, but, as I am informed, 
ey are chiefly the 8 of the trade in Im- 
moral publicationa, an object at once legitimate and 
commendable; for the traffic in question is forbidden 
by law, and is, In every aspect, shameful and ruinous 
—a traffic in which no single decent feature is visible. 
With the organization and work of thls particular so- 
ciety 1 am, however, not concerned at present; the 
name gives me my text and theme, The name de- 
clares a principle and a policy, that are at prevent 
widely discussed, and in many quarters wey ap- 
pianded; the principle, that vice ls an evil to be forci- 
ly kept down, exterminated, If possible; the policy, 
that to attempt thls is wise and discreet. It ls to s 
consideration of these points that I wish to call at- 
tention. Let me begin by avowing a warm moral 
sympathy with those who proclaim both the policy 
and the principle. Their earnestness, sincerity, ele- 
vation of purpose, all should heartily concede. They 
who wait and pray for a better social condition re- 
joice that at last the conscience of the community is 
, Broused, and that a determined crusade is organized 
nat the worst evils that infest and curse man- 
d. This strong warfare with swords and battle- 
cries shows a hopeful state of moral alarm, a healthi- 
ness of moral feeling, a sense of danger, and a faith 
in the power of good over evll, which are good omens 
for the future, eaven forbid that any noble enthu- 
sinsm should be checked, or any promise of reform 
blighted! If the enthusiasm be noble, If the promise 
be fair, no serious check will be possible. Con- 
science le never wasted; moral feeling never fails to 
uce its due effect; earnestness carries its point 
D the end, under one form if not under another. A 
really good purpose is never thwarted by criticism or 
opposition, 
aith, at present, is strong In the power and duty 
to suppress vice. Tt is declared vehemently in the 
efforts making at home and abroad to shut up drink- 
ing shops by law. The argument of the prohibition- 
int ia simple; it may be stated In a sentence. Society 
has u right to protect itself agalnst destruction. The 
traffic in intoxicating drinks is pernicious to every 
interest in the community, It equanders money, 
wastes health, degrades character, annihilates will, 
destroys family peace, augments pauperism, increases 
crime, creates violence and brutality, polsona the 
fountains of life, and threatens to dete at the hope of 
republican institutions; for institutions, the very ex- 
istence whereof is dependent on the virtue of citl- 
zens, must go down ignominiously if that virtue is 
corrupted. A society of inebriates will have a short 
future. It ia, therefore, the plain duty of the friends 
of virtue, economy, intelligence, domestic peace, 
wholesome nurture of children, political responeibili- 
ty and purity, to put a heavy foot upon the curse and 
stamp it out, They that appreciate the evil must 
arrest it; intoxication must be made impossible by 
stopping its cause. If the demand cannot be extin- 
guished, cut off the supply; if the tempted cannot 
resiat, abolish the tempter; annihilate temptation; 
dash the cup; shut the inviting door; break up the 
still by the hand of the law acting through the pollce, 
Let the strong fight the battles, as well as bear the 
Sidens; of the weak. Let the good be conscience to 
i i 
The new movement which ia sweeping with such 
force through the Western towns ia an expression of 
the same principle. It has peculiar features of its 
own, It enliats in the war the greatest sufferers by 
intemperance—women. It calls in the agency of re- 
ligilon; is, in fact, a species of religious revival, It 
dresses conscience, hoping to awaken a sense of 
zin. It uses the instrumentality of remonatrance, 
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supplication, pra: bringing the powers of this 
woe d and of ane world to come to bear on the minds 
of the sinners; but the object ls still suppression, and 
the ultimate instrument is force—force of intimida- 
tion, force of public sentiment, the threat of the here- 
after, and, behind that, the force of law. From first 
to last the end js compulsion; to break up a traffic, to 
bring a species of iniquity to a summury end. The 
policeman stands in the shadow. 

A similar spirit suggests similar projects to close 
fast all places of immoral resort. The policy of 
keeping such places under the watchful eye of the 
authorities, daa thelr power of harm oy severe 
restrictions, compelling them to aubuiit to police reg- 
ulation, is denounced aa a virtual approval and pat- 
ronage; and absolute zuppresslon, in the name of 
public virtue, is insisted on as at once a moral duty 
und a social necessity. But, there is no need of prov- 
ing that the principle of suppression is at present in 
favor with earnest reformers. It ia more to the pur- 

to examine the essential character of the princi- 
ple itself. 

And first, let us ask, What notion of vice le Implied 
in it? Is it not something like thie: that vice is a 
habit, a custom, s wilful abuse of good things, a per- 
verse neglect or contempt of decent behavior, a de- 
liberate defiance of moral opinion, a course of con- 
duct, more or less persistent, which can at any mo- 
ment be arrested and discontinued, a garment that 
can be put off, a custom that can be dropped? A 
scientific lecturer speake of Intemperance 2a an evil 
that is under our control, And reformers speak as if 
those who indulged in the vice did so because it gave 
them pleas and those who 4 the means of 
Indulgence did eo simply because ſt gave them profit; 
in a word, as if the vice had no deeper root than In- 
dolent thoughtieseness or a careless mood. 

But is not such an idea of vice inadequate? No 
doubt, much of what we call vice is incidental and 
occasional; idle habit 3 contracted by 
contact with those that practise it. Often it is, may- 
be, a habit adopted recklessly, in full sight of ultimate 
consequences, which are, however, veiled ‘by other 
consequences, pleasant and less remote. uch of 
what we call vice ia wholly under control of the will, 
and can be desisted from the moment attention la 
fixed on it, or perversity ceases to hinder the action 
of reason. But all vice is not of this description. 
The larger portion of it is not; certainly the most 
pernicious is not. The word from which our English 
term la derived conveys the idea of taint, corruption, 
ingrained tendency to evil, It suggests, not such a 
spot on a garment as is caught from touching an un- 
clen object, and may be removed by brash or sponge; 
but the spot, dyed ln the wool, which no chemistry 
will eradicate; which renders necessary a new gar- 
ment, The worst vices are of this character; the re- 
malna of inveterate habits, that have been practised 
for hundreds of years until they have ucquired the 
force of lnstinets; have become propensities, a second 
nature, a kind of organic and constitutional fate, 
working in the blood, and passed along from father 
to child for many generations, striking down deep be- 
low the roots of will, and committing the person, in 
advance, to courses ble judgment disapproves of, 
Viewed under this aspect, vice ls a disease which no 
superficial treatment will remove. Such, as a great 
social evil, bolding in Ita power the untrained, uned- 
ucated, unprivileged, le Intemperance—a predispos!- 
tion inherited from remote periods of huge animal 
indulgence, when people, unable to propel them- 
selves by intellectual or moral effort, fed the fires of 
their energy in the readiest way, as the captains of 
the Mississippi steamboata used to pour turpentine on 
the wood to increase the vessels’ speed. Cultivated 

ople, who can put themselyes in motion with 

deas, need and employ no such expedients. The 
gaes of heayen impel their well-ballasted barks. 
ut the coarse and sensual always clutch at them as 
a swift way of bringing their working powers up even 
with their tasks; of beguiling their fatigue, diminish- 
ing their sense of care, or enhancing their animal 
jeasure. The use of stimulants of the fiercest kind 
6, among such people, unrebuked by any private 
compunctions or any public disapproval. It is ac- 
cepted as a thing of course; is recommended, is re- 
garded as indlapensable to cheer and health. Ever 
year, more and more are emancipated from the thral- 
dom, by education and social elevation; but the 
number is still overwhelmingly great of the born and 
E victims to the law of Inherited senau- 
ty. 

Every vicious propenelty In human nature owes its 
origin to similar causes; all inordinate indulgence of 
passion has this history. The instinctive violence, 
the matter-of-course brutality, the furious impulsive- 
ness and malignity, wholly unrestrained by pereonal 
or social considerations, the manias of all sorts, are 
the continuance of inveterate habite long after the 
occasions that called them Into existence, and made 
them in a sense inevitable, have passed. 

This ls the fact the Church had in mind, and meant 
to state, in the doctrine of natura) depravity, The 
Church affirmed a truth, though more absolutely 
than was just, when it declared that vice was an in- 
herited and transmitted taint which no effort of the 
moral will, no exercise of moral purpose or determi- 
nation, could eradicate, because it was deeper than all 
determinations of the will. There must be conver- 
sion to a new law; the establishment of a new inher- 
itance; institution of a new order of qualities; in a 
word, à new nature. A new progenitor, Christ, must 
take the place of the old progenitor, Adam; and a 
fresh current of influence, creating a fresh law of 
habit, must predestinate people to blessednese, as the 
primeval law predestinated them todeath. To this 
end, the Church discountenanced all endeavors 
page secondary agencies of education, culture, 

oral teaching, the natural affection and consclence, 
It had no faith in social reform, none in public legis- 


lation, none in political management; for th 
| cles only conveyed the N toward A peri mas 
| of the natural man, and of couree hed no virtue to 

redeem the natural man. Who can lift himself 

tugging at his own walstband? The reliance of the 

Church was wholly on the. rites and doctrines of re- 

ligion, the priesthood, the sacraments, private and 
| home devotion, the tralning of character in an entire- 
| ly new achool—the school of Christ. 

There was a deep philosophy in this intent and en- 
deavor. Had the method been broader, and at the 
| same time more generously and trustingiy pursued 
| with force purely affirmative, and with puftcient of 
| elasticity to meet the changing needs of the human 

mind, the results might have been good. Unbappily 

the method was stiff to inflexibility; it allowed of no 
modification, was susceptible of no adaptation to cir 
cumstances, and it waa, moreover, fatally compro- 
mised by a etead yand angry resort to the method of 
suppression. A sif impatient at the slowness of the 
converting process, weary of the taak of planting vice 
out, of choking the weeds of instinct with the flowers 
of grace, the Church undertook, with violent hand, 
| to pull up the weeds by main force. Instead of abol- 
ishing the hydra by a beautiful law of evolution 
which should create a series of nobler growths, it un- 
| dertook to cut off the poisonous heads one by one 
| It took boys and girle at the tenderest age out of the 
world, confined them in religious houses, refused 
them the joy of the flesh, and the joy of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, barred the gates to every terrestrial 
garden, mortified their desires, kept them occupied 
with prayers and contemplations, and so tried to 
starve nature to death, 

Christianity, as was consistent, tried to repress also 
the disposition to unbelief which, in ite opinion, was 
the moet fruitful source of vice. The disposition to 
unbelief was regarded az the deadliest symptom of 
the natural, unconverted heart. To counteract it by 
an opposite disposition to belief was tedious and difi- 
cult, and the method of repression was resorted to. 
The civil power waa enlisted in the work of ester- 
minating pernicious error. Tribunals were 
laws were passed, judges and executioners were 
pointed, penalties were devised, heretical schoo 
were, broken up, heretical booka were burned, hereti- 
cal teachers were banished, silenced, incarcerated, 
consigned to the flames. Whole provinces were de- 
vastated, towns were destroyed, populations turned 
adrift to perish; the entire field of unorthodox 
thought was ploughed over and sown with salt, 

And what was the result of the method, carried out 
on this vast scale. with full ecclesiastical and civil 

wers—the sacred and the secular authorities com- 

ining, the sympathy of the Christian world siding, 
no public opinion opposing, the resources of weal 
couspiring with the resources of fanaticism to make 
the policy of suppression effective? The issue is fa- 
miliar to all who care to know the truth, from the re- 
ports of historians who have made it their business 
to ascertain and tall the facts. They certainly do not 
bear out the conclusion that the method of suppres- 
sion is wise, or even practical, On the contrary, they 
suggest the opinion that it is as uppractical as itis 
unwise, The failure of the method was go disastrous 
that it quite defeated the ends of the opposite method 
of spiritual influence, 

If we can believe one-half of the accounts we baye 
of the state of monasteries, nunueries, convents, and 
religious houses of different sorts, whether in Italy, 
France, Spain, England, or Germany, we must come 
. decidedly to the opinion that the law of nature, so far 

from being abolished, checked, or suspended even, 

held its own with all its original tenacity. Corrup- 
tion, instead of being shut out, was made rank by 
being shut in; the vices of the cloister were no less 
pernicious than the vices of the world, and they were 
more shameful. The old chroniclers and satiriste— 

Rossetti, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Chaucer—give by no 

means a flattering account of the sobriety, parity, 

sweetness, deli , abstemiousness, chastity, tru 
fulness of the people who subjected ves or 

“subjected others to the process of crushing out nature. 

The monstrous story cannot be told to modern audi- 

ences. 

It fared no better with the attempt to exterminate 
unbelief, which was also regarded as a vice of nature. 
The Inquisition was active, the axe was busy, the 
fagots were always barala: Individual teachers of 
unbelief were put out of the way. The spirit of re- 
form broke ont a score of times before Luther, 
each time was quenched, apparently, In blood. Ar- 
nold of Brescia, Jerome, Huss, Savonarola, were con- 
demned and burned; the Albigenses were extermi- 
nated; the Vaudois were hunted down; the Lollards 
were scattered, and, to all seeming, obliterated. In 
Italy, Spain, Flanders, Austria, Bohemla, the system 

| of suppression was worked hard and successiully. 

Even in England the deatroying power did its utmost 

to make unbelief dangerous to property, reputation, 

and life itself. With what result? With no perma- 
nent result whatever, for mind was alive and refused 
to die, The thinker could be decapitated, burned, or 
otherwise silenced; 1 could not be. The boo 

could be destroyed ; intelligence never. Intelligence 
spread by contagion; it communicated itself by in- 
visible agencies; it worked from unseen centres! it 

was in the ground, in the air; the heel that stam t 

on its »mouldering fire oniy raised a multitude d 

sparks that flew out in every direction, each 8 

a train that ran into the very heart of soclety- d 

tendency to doubt became a passion which hate an 

violence raised to fanaticism. When Luther 3p- 
peared, Instead of finding a barren field for his ‘be 

which had been burned over so many times that h 

sources of fertility were dried up, he found P — 

ripe soil, which responded to the first touch o in 
cultivator, The first spark he let fall set Germany 

a blaze, More than all, the suppressed force of by 10 

lief in the previous ages broke out with a fury 


carried all before it. The body of John 


fora time 
elife, lish reformer, who had died peace- 
fay in 0 ten exhumed burned, and the 


ann of Providence, in the ringing Ines: — 
“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sen; 
'a dust shall spread abroad 
Ana re . — ben P 
thing ls demonstrated, it is this: The at- 

28 poet nature, under any form, so it be 
tempt to supp! 
nature that is suppressed, is futile, e old proverbs 
which say, “Drive nature out at the door and she 
comes in at the window,” “you cannot expel nature 
with a fork,” hold s truth that la for all time, Incl- 
dental habits may be modified or corrected; super- 
ficial evils may be checked; mlachiefa that owe thelr 
existence to circumstances may be eradicated by 
aitering cicumstances; vices that have root no deep- 
er than chance association may be eradicated by 
breaking ap the assoclaion; but deeply-rooted pro- 
es, habits which have become a second nature, 
cannot be thus dealt with. No Hercules’ club will 
avji to kill the vital principle that grows venomous 
heads faster than they can be bruised, 

‘The effort to suppress nature by violent measures 
is always followed by, always produces, a reaction, 
that ia exactly proportioned in strength to the effort, 
and fally balances it. Healthy progress is measured 
gradual and slow, according to sure conditions o 
came and effect. It consists of a long line of close 
sequences knit together; not mechanically, like a 
chain, bat organically, like a muscle or a nerve. 
Every inch of growth implies à preceding inch of 

; there is no uch thing as jump or leap from 
t to point. You do not make the elastic band 
by stretching it, you but loosen the cohesion 
of ite ; the strain being relaxed, the band re- 
sumes b fist condition; the strain being continued, 
the band loses its elasticity, and breaka. There is no 
more power than there is. The athleticrowers In the 
regatta, putting the full measure of their stren 
into their stroke, and finding themselves dropping 
bind, think, by a sudden “spurt,” to recover their 
loss; but the axcessive strain ia felt In the diminished 
vigor of the subsequent atrokes. Every forced revival 
of religion shows this in a manner that ought to sat- 
isfy any rational person; the revulsions from over- 
strained social reform show it conclusively. Society 
is not furthered by euch — 1 — it seems to be 
ut back—it ie not push forward. Even Father 
athew’s temperance crusade, one of the whole- 
somest, almplest, most reasonable in method ever 
nodertaken, lain point. Two millions and a half of 
g or brutal drunkarda were turned into a corps of 

e most thoughtful and emotional men in Ireland.“ 
But tho same author who records that fact records 
also the fact that “the temperance movement of Fa- 
ther Mathew was reduced, by the means employed 
to Inspire It, from a secure moral reform to a tempo- 
rary enthusiasm.” The sower grievously erred in 
contigning some of his seed to soll where it could not 
take root, bat must wither away.“ The rate of speed 
was middenly incre: to a promising degree, but to 
increase it the engines were overworked, and the sub- 
ope advance was at a less rate than before. 

ature will have her way—if not by one channel 
then by another. She will plunge underground and 
come up in 1 spots, Cunning comes to her 
assistance; she makes alliance with subterfuge and 
deceit. She Is aly, swift, nbiquitous. Disappearing 
in New York, she turna up In Philadelphia Ex- 
led from the cities, she takes refuge in the towns; 
hed from the towns, she finds coverts in the 
citles, hiding In the dens and slums, creeping into the 
lanes, mingling with the crowd of harmless hing, 
sheltering herself behind law, covering herself with 
garments of fashion, She isa Proteus, able to take 
on every possible shape of Mmnocenco. Refuse her 
brandy, she will take opium, morphine, ether, tobac- 
0, strong coffee, in . equivalent to the stim- 
ulas denied. You fancy the community becoming 
temperata in one respect, and find it becoming in- 
temperate in another. Opium-eaters multiply as 
drmdrinkers decrease. The vicious propensity ls 
alive still, and perhaps provoked to activity by the 
rts made to repress it; the natural appetite being 
reinforced by anger, spite, the spirit of resistance to 
lon, which grows dogged and stubborn, fortl- 

Ting the sense of Injustice by the pride of self-will. 
oD ge of suppressing vice thus becomes ex- 
seedi wy questionable, The perils of it are mani- 
fo often so subtle as to be unseen and incal- 
ppl am when the vice is frightful in chameter 
ravages terrific, ita harm openly appar- 
zul and confessed by all, the experiment of suppres- 
oe eee a riod only after much consideration and 
at ' with extreme caution, It would seem 
a if there could De no clearer case than that pre- 
sented by houses of evil resort. Thè existence of 
mch places is such an outrage on decency, such an 
00 desde manhood and womanhood, such a source 
= lseasa and death and misery inestimable, to the 
Me omiliy, that virtue feels justified In resorting to 
i en t, sternest, most summary means of abol- 
shing them entirely, But pause, says the thoughtful 
reformer. Consider whether you may not drive the 
eril you deplore more deeply in. If the vice that 
8 and ulla these places be, as there is good reason 
ood itla, one of those transmitted taints in the 
the b 48 strike Into the texture of the aystem—if 
— tbe Inveterate, the inatinct exorbitant, the ap- 
Breatly jn excess of need,—then the remedy you 

Pose will be worse than the disease. You may 
— the corruption in places where hitherto it 
lane — been eeen—in the sheltered and privileged 
dle, possibi in; in your own carefully-guarded cir- 
tin thia h your own homes, Can you be cer- 

orrid plague-sore that is open in mod- 


ern soclety—it was more offensive In anclent—ma: 

not, after all, be an outlet of deliverance from pani. 
up moral and physical disorder, and that these 
wretched and abhorred women, whom it is loathing 
even to name, may not be the unconscious and unwill- 
ing saviors of ety, and not merely society's shame 
and curse? Should this, or anything like it, be true 
the policy of suppression, even In this case, woul 

Prove to be fatally disastrons to the gravest interests. 

Do we take the nd, then, that vice is not to be 
kept under? made subordinate and submissive to 
virtue? reduced in power and dimensions to the low- 
est possible point? No, no, a thousand times. On the 
contrary, this is the thing we most cordlally desire— 
nona more so. But the system of repression we belleve 
to be the most unlikely tosecure it. Not suppression 
of the worse ty direct attack, but conquest of the 
worst by the cultivation of the better, would seem to 
be the correct ey — 

We would restore discipline to its just place in the 
development of man and of society; inthe training of 
the person, the order of domestic lfe, the conduct of 
social reforms. Diaclpline—the first meaning where- 
of is pesca: the last meaning, control. The meth- 
od of discipline ia In every case the method of culture; 
of training in positive qualities. The discipline of 
individual character consists in steady ics of 
tha mind to worthy subjects: in study of serions 
things; in education of the taste for intellectual pur- 
suits. The discipline of children conaista in the en- 
gagement of their thoughts in matters outside of their 
own pleasure, There need be no severity in it, of 
any sort; no punishment or menace of punishment; 
no acolding or rebuke. All may be as sweet as it is 
wise. The child may be tly drawn away from 
foollsh and wasteful gratifications, to amusements, 
entertainments, recreations, studles, that are delight- 
ful as well as profitable, and may come gradually but 
surely into the ion of wholesome tastes, true 
affections, a balanced will, a clear moral sense, an 
awakened reason, without being made aware that any 
urging process was pee In auch cases vicious 
tendencies are simply anticipated, prevented, hedged 
off, aa It were, Their objects are taken away; their 
outlet is turned aside, No appetite has been re- 

ressed, no passion has been condemned, no desire 

as been crucified, no instinct has been rudely 
cramped, The animal part of the nature has been 
distanced—that is all—by the Intellectual part. and 
Jenda its force to intellectual pursuits. The fres in 
the bold of the vessel propel It instend of destroying 
it. The propensities are all there; but something 
else is there, too, directing, controlling, employing 
them usefully. ‘The true ning of this le the de- 
sire of discipline; and the care of discipline is love; 
and love is the keeping of wisdom's lawn; and the 
giving heed to those laws is the assurance of incor- 
ruption. 

A great deal of needless commiseration has been 
thrown away on the late John Stuart Mill—the tale 
of whose much-disciplined boyhood has been read 
with such general interest. But, austere in method 
as hla father was, patient, unremitting, and close as 
was the training, it does not appear thatthe principle 
of repression bad any init, No re was cut 
off, no taste sacrificed, no cardinal desire crucified, 
The knife was applied to no part of the mental or 
moral nature. e discipline consisted In training 
the boy in love and enthusiasm for intellectual pur- 
sults, in the even, firm, compact building up of the 
reason. That the lad suffered from attempts to com- 

ress, stunt, dwarf, or cripple his constitution, there 
a no evidence, All the juices of the nature were 
preserved, There was no excess of them. The 
would not, ander any circumstances, have risen bi 
and overflowed; but they communicated a gentle 
warmth to the nobly-educated reason that was felt by 
all who came within its reach, Such vicious ten- 
dency as was in the lad (and he, like all the rest of 
mankind, must have bad hia vicious tendency) was 
either diverted or made to turn another machine, 

The name “Puritan” is associated in most minds 
with the system of suppression; but the ussoelatlon 
is, In large measure, a mistaken one. If the Puritan 
2 Involved repression, it Involved a great deal 
besides. At bottom, it was training in mental and 
moral virtue. Such repression as there waa, was 
rather incidental than cardinal; circumstances, more 
than principle, suggested it The Puritan never 
dreamed of driving out nature witha fork. His faith 
waa in the ability to create a steadfast, noble nature, 
by faithful uae of the means at his command. These 
means—the only means he had—were religious read- 
ing of the inspired Word, which nobody doubted; 
listening to sermons from men whom all revered; 
teaching the feet to walk In narrow ways which, all 
were sure, led to heaven; filial d and obedience; 
the habitual practice of sobriety in all respects. This 
was not painful, as it seems to us it muet have been; 
there was no such compulsion required as would be 
required now to make young people do the same 
thing, The beautiful, inspiring aspect of the disci- 

line was turned ontward; the paths of spiritual wis- 
om were, at least in the Immense majority of In- 
stances, pathe of pleasantness and peace. And the 
result was not often, or in the main, a pinched, angu- 
lar, peaked, dry-puarted,’ pou?-viaewed character—a 
less mind and a soul of vinegar; It was a manly, 
robust, determined, earnest creature, full of purpose, 
fearless, just, inflexible, but also tender and true; 
with a force of passion at times terrible, ot times gra- 
cious as loving-kindness itself. Finer specimens of 
men and women than the best of them were, it would 
be difficult, anywhere In the range of human experi- 
ence, to find. The best of tham were as perfect sam- 
les of men and women as that age could produce. 
hey were the sifted wheat of humanity. 

Now, in planning a successful warfare against vice 
In a community, conalderations like these must be 
entertained, The tempting method of suppression, 
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80 obvious, so easy, so gratifying to the belligerent 
conscience, so pleasing to the pharisalc heart, so fat- 
tering to self-righteousness, ao captivating to the 
lovers of excitement, so self-evident to the bellevers 
in law and government, must be abandoned for the 
harder, less alluring, less tumultuous method of dis- 
cipline, the slow but certain method of traluing; vice 
must be outwitted and left behind. 

Tn this matter three things are to be kept in mind: 

1. Passion must bave its satisfaction, impulse must 
be allowed to flow, appetite must be fed. If one 
mode of indulgence is taken away, another must be 
provided. Jf alcohol le refused, coffee or some good 
substitate must be furnished. Because some toys are 
dangerous, all toys should not be proseribed; because 
some amusements are harmful, amusement need 
not be denounced ; because some laughter le created 


by coarse ribaldry, it is unreasonable to say that ail 


laughter is mad. Have we studied sufficiently the 
resources of innocent pleasure? Is there nota dls- 
position, in the foes of malignant indulgence, to frown 
equally on all indulgences, putting them In one 
category, and overlooking the proportions of mischief 
and the shades of turpitude in them? Is it not too 
often and too much the case, that the enemy of alco- 
ho) ip an enemy also of tobacco, and coffee, and eve: 

species of stimulant? But though all may be injuri- 
ous, some are less injurious than others; and to re- 
place the more harmful by the less harmful, tili grad- 
— the least harmful are practised, and at last all 
are forsaken, would appear to be the plan of wisdom, 
Already the institution of good coffeehouses haa had 
an effect on the patronage of gin-shops; multiply 
them, and the effect will be increased; add to the 
variety and strength of their attractions, and the 
effect will be augmented still more. The vicious ten- 
dency will be gently led into other channels till the 
old channels become dry, This will cost labor, both 
in devising schemes and executing them; labor unre- 
munerated by money, or notoriety, the resulta where- 
of make no display; but it is the labor that counter- 
acts evil, Prayer is put into it, but no human ear 
hears it; consecration is Put into it, but It makes no 
noise; falth and hope and charity are put Into it, but 
the evidence of them Is the force of good they exert. 

2. Some diversion must be hit on for lelsure hours, 
Leisure hours are hours of temptation, The vicious 
propensity lo content with che ldle moments, To put 
an end to its monopoly of them, other engagements 
must be invented and introduced; out-door sporta, 
indoor games. The continental people owe their 
temperance and continence, not to temperament 
alone, but quite as much to their — their open- 
alr concerts, their galleries and places of gen re- 
sort. With these helps, a moderate olimujus goes a 
great way. The bour is agreeably occupied, the peril- 
ous reefs are tided over, and the result of Jelsure 
Instead of weakness, le atren; These continental 
customs should be encouraged, and not, as now, die- 
couraged by the friends of orderly social devel 
ment. Though not page gene in some of thelr 
features, as methods of employing leisure time, 
whether on week-days or on Sundays, they are vastly 
less objectionable than, the methods employed by the 
illiterate and passionate among ourselves, ‘eshould 
be grateful that a large and influential clase of our 
citizens have the art of enjoying their lelaure in com- 
parative harmlessness; and, instead of discounte- 
naneing and persecuting them, should wish that 
others would take example from them. 

3, Finally, nothing can be done in thia great war- 
fare with evil without the cultivation of moral feel- 
ing. I do not nay religious, because that word sug- 
‘gests the machinery of revivals, church-golng, ser- 
mons, prayers, the fanatical and superstitious use of 
the most delicate instrumenta, By moral feeling I 
mean the feeling of personal responsibility to society. 
The feeling of duty, respect, consideration; the feel- 
ing of shame, of ambition; of interest in the welfare 
of those more or leas Intimately associated in vital 
bonds; of concern for the henlth, happiness, and Im- 

rovement of fellow-creatures. To awaken these 
feelings in dull hearts, to stimulate them In callous 
ones, to create them perhaps in lifeless ones, is the 
task of tasks, But till this is attempted all beside 
will be precarious, for on the falthful discharge of it 
dependa the grand moral lift—the movement of the 
tidal wave that carries the vessel over all bars and 
reefs, and floats her in the open ses. Toawaken this, 
more serviceable methods than are now used must be 
employed. Religion must put on ita simplest garb, 
— about among men as a spirit of earnest bu- 
manſty. All warm and cordial literature must be 
welcomed, Social reform must becommended by the 
reformer's sweetness. The beauty of bollnees must 
be Illustrated as its austerity has been bitherto. The 
efforta of teachers, preachers, lecturers, must be 
directed to the education more than to the entertain- 
ment of men and women. And above and beyond 
all, for the spectral faith In Christ must be substituted 
a faith in man, bearty, hopeful, glowing, winning, 
which takes people at their best, believeth all things, 
endureth all things, Anden faith like this will be 
possible only when the old religion shall have passed 
away, or when the new religlon shall have acquired 
strength to make ite ideas prevail, 


[For TNA Ixpex,] 
THE “MYSPERY OF MATTER.” 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 

As the new vision of Nature is dawning on our 
minds, a new faith le slowly kindling in men’s hearts; 
but as yet there in little of the prophet's sureness, the 
poet's joy, In It. In reading the famous Essays and 
Reviews, years ago, one of the things which gave sur- 
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prise, as coming from seers with eyes more widely 
opened than their neighbors, was the under-wail that 
rose here and there about the future of religion. 
With all their boldness, one and another spoke for- 
lornly as men who foresaw eclipse, Picton is a dif- 
ferent man. In him the happy hymns of the new 
faith have un to sing themselves. He grapples 
directly with the question, What becomes of religion 
chant to-day's ac 3 the ge — Loe is 

ug t 80 fast ore Our eyes insure its per- 
manencs ? a virtually asks the two conundrums of 
Strauss' book, only reversing their order,—Have we 
a religion? Have we a Christianity? And he an- 
swers yea to both; but the answer is,—We have 3 
Christian pantheism. For intellectual men, he thinks, 
there is no future to religion otherwise; butin this 
form It le sure, and never was form so true and grand. 
To two classes of THE INDEX readers, therefore, we 
heartily recommend the book,—to those who fear lest 
science is undermining all religion; and to those, If 
— much there be, who are aure it has done so already, 
and are glad. 

His title helps to place the author for us,—*‘the 
mystery of matter.“ Then he la not a “materialist.” 
But “the mystery of matter, '—then possibly be is 
not to be scared by a mechanical equivalent of con- 
sciousness.” Not he! and he holds Huxley to be 
“perhaps the most completely armed opponent that 
materialism has aver had; for he has shown, with a 
force amounting to demonstration, that by whatever 
path we set out, whether that of materialism or that 
of idealism, if we only go far enough, we are brought 
to the same polnt.” 

Besides Huxley, other men, speaking like him from 
the stand-point of sclence, have of late been funf Fe 
ing the same thing, —that matter“ and mind' 
not two separate entities, but one; and this, not In 
the sense that either matter“ is the one, or that 
mind“ ls the one, as different parties urge; but tha 
as Tyndall words it, “They are two opposite faces o! 
the self-same mystery!” ss Bain puts It, A double- 
feced unity, one substance with two sets of proper- 
ties, with which we are to desl, as in the language of 
the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.“ This thought, and the 
conception of the universe founded thereon, gives 
Picton the theme for the first two of his five essays 
those called the Mystery of Matter“ and the Phi- 
losophy of Ignorance.” He thinke that It le the per 
ceptible current of the popular mind towardo this ac- 
ceptance of a uni-verse that causes all of to-day’s 
trouble in “the private mill-dams and sidechannels 
of theological vested interests,” and that the only es- 
cape from the dreaded materiallam is through the ma- 
terlalism Into the presence of this two-faced eternal 
miy that passes 8 
*. a argument, divested of ita eloquence, runs 

us: 

Sensation involves two factors, the perceiving sub- 
ject, the perceived object; and we have no right to in- 
vest either factor separately with the whole value of 
the two brought into conjunction. Self-exfatence is 
the primal recognition involved in the consclousness 
of every experience; but what do we know of that 
beyond ourselves which causes the experience? 
Sensation itself tella us nothing about the nature of 
ita cause, Neither does science; for the explanation 
of science, ending in the mechanics of atoms, does 
not conceivably account for tba known effect. Ex- 
tand the train of molecular machinery from the mazy 
dance which science sees in the sunset clouds, 

h ether, lenses, retina, optic nerve, into the 
brain-lobes—and it does so far extend,—#till some- 
thing happens utterly incommensurate with all thie 
the joy and the imaginings that rise in us as we 
watch the sunset. So granting, as we do, that the 
two factors are inextricably united, granting that 
“thought is us much a fonction of matter aa motion 
lo,“ we have to give anew meaning to ‘‘matter.” 

Examine matter“ then. These vibrating mole- 
cules may turn out something different from what 
they seem. If impenetrability, exclusive occupation 
of space, is ita n matter“ must be ei- 
ther continuous —1. e., Infinitely divisible or atomic,— 
with vold spaces between the atoms. The first theory 
would render all changes or differences In density im- 
possible, and ap becomes absurd. The second would 
make it posslble for force“ to exist in the Inter- 
atomic voida where no matter Is; but this, If possible 
anywhere, may be possible everywhere, and we may 
resolve the atoms altogether into immaterial force- 
centrese—so that this theory also explodes itself, and 
“matter” cannot be the simple thing it seemed. A 
mysterious something remaina, known as physical 
force without, as conscious life within, to fascinate 
with hints of a unity Involving in itself the energy 
both of self and of the not-self. ‘Materialism" pro- 
fesses that all can be finally explained on mechanical 
principles. The “philosophy of ignorance” believes 
that all may be expressed In terms of mechanics, but 
Tana fundamental mystery of the universal 

e. 

Consider thia so-called “matter” again, in relation 
to the socalled “mind” or “spirit.” Only four 
theorles here are possible, Either (1) they are two 
independent substances,—in which case both muat be 
eternal, for, If one creates the other, that really vlo- 
lates the supposition; but “‘no one now would pre- 
tend to believe“ in two eternal substances mutually 
exclusive,—or (2) “matter” Is the sole real substance, 
and “mind” is its phenomenon,—the only theory 
which is absolute materialism, But besides the fact 
just shown that matter,“ aa such, disappears from 
conception under analysis, it disappears also in virtue 
of the relativity of all our knowledge. It is only 
known to us at all in forms of mental consciousness, 
— It is this consclousness which we, inverting our 
gnorance, are to invite ourselves to call ita phenom- 
enon! or (3) “mind” is the sole real substance, and 
it manifests Itself in “matter.” This it is impossible 


to maintain, while assigning a clear and usual mean- 
Ing to the words, For “mind” itself is only known 
to Us as u series of fugitive impressions and memories, 
strung together by a consciousness of identity.» This 
consciousness itself, moreover, is intermittent; but it 
reats—such is the irresistible suggestion—on a dimly 
recognized reality of substance below all conscious- 
ness, an abysmal whole of which each 1“ is an in- 
finitesimal part. Here occurs a fine passage about 
the unfathomable mystery of “self; or (4) “matter” 
and “mind” are both phenomenal manifestations of 
one eubstance equaily underlying both; and, as this 
ia the only hypothesis which remains, Picton accepte 
it witbout direct discussion, The whole book ls its 
indirect discussion; but we are tempted to remind 
ourselves right here that this theory is as little re- 
slizable in thought as number three, which was ban- 
ished berause unrealizable, und that its superiority 
lies in the fact that it le singly, instead of doubly, in- 
comprehensible, if we may 80 epeak. Accepting it, 
we profess ourselves “philosophers of ignorance,’ 
but not materialists and not positivists. 

For, though the positivist looks on with a emlle, let 
us see what we really bave. This theory is not the 
mere negation of thought, after all. To know phe- 
nomena only is to know substance In part. Their 
ultimate, underlying substance, both “‘apirit’’ and 
„matter, so unknown as to its nature, is known, at 
least, to exist, It is known to be an infinite unily,— 
the totality of Being in which all things are one, It 
is known to be alive, —for though we may not attri- 
bute to It the personal“ mode of existence, such aa 
we know in ourselves, yet it can but be thopght of 
as the universal life, because the eternal energy of the 
universe must be spontaneous, and spontaneous 
energy ls the fundamental element in our notion of 
all degrees of life, 

Does such knowledge seem me ? It, at least, 
greatly deepens our sense of awe. It gives ue e tri- 
umpbant confidence in the universe, because there is 
something eternal at the source of all. It gives dig- 
nity to the idea of man, because he shares in this 
eternal being and order. It vagues, sclemnizes the 
moral demand,—the authority to which we bow being 
eternal. It makes all things reverend, for they are 
seen as fragments hinting and gleaming with the 
eternal unity. 

Thus 'the philosophy of orance’’ leaves man 
conscious of relation to the Infinite, and although 
auch consciousness does not by itself constitute re- 


‘ligion, it la essential to it. 


For what is religion? The next two essays, on 
“the Antithesis of Faith and Sight” and “the n- 
tial Nature of Religion,” discuss this question. 

Faith and sight, instead of being the exclusive 
contraries they are thought to be, essentially involve 
each other, and all phenomena of consciousness are 
due in part to each. Sight“ is the name given to 
positive knowledge, i. e., to belief founded on evidence 
of the senses,—one’a own or another's; or on abso- 
lately necessary inference from such evidence; or on 
such axioms as mathematical truths whose contra 
is unthinkable. And be acutely showa that muc 
theologic talk as, e. g., about Ohristlan evidences,” 
confounds the terms and refera to faith what is really 
due to sight. ‘‘Faith’ js the name given to certain 
instinctive bellefs that cannot be attested by sight. 
Picton does not care to cal! them “intuitions” or in- 
nate ideas,” or “blank mind-schedules,”’ since special 
objection {a made to all these terms; but he Insists 
that they do result from “predispositions or suscepti- 
bilities Inherent In human nature,” whose origin we 
can only account for by a preöstablished harmony 
existing between the germinating soul and the 
world.“ The material universe is the complement of 
the intellect, he says, borrowing Tyndall's phrase. 
These predispositions are only called into exercise by 
sense-impressions; yet they must preéxist in us to ac- 
count for the bare possibility of those impressiona be- 
coming our perceptions and judgments. Our beliefs 
in the reality of the external world, in the uniformity 
of the course of Nature, in the persistance, under some 
form or other, of efficient causes, are examples of the 
“faiths thus generated. These non-rational as- 
aumptions underlie all our reasoned ideas, and are as 
surely awakened (not given) by sense-impressions as 
the acorn, germinating under the aun and rain, brings 
forth the oak. We cannot have “faith” without 
“aight,” but neither can we have “sight” without 
“faith.” 

“Religious” faith ls merely the bellef which comes 
from a special form of these Inherent prediapositions; 
viz, the predisponition to believe that ‘‘goodnesa is 
stronger than evil, and must prevail, - conviction 
which eet ora arises as soon as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil begins to be perceived. The ex- 
istence of Calvinists, ascetics, dyspeptics, devil-wor- 
shippers, does not show it to be evitable. There is 
“some pretstablished harmony between our moral 
nature and the grand order of the world about us 
The supreme moral order takes form in our con- 
science as love and ‘righteousness.”” But this moral 
predisposition, more largely than those which origi- 
nate the other faiths just cited, involves the element 
of will together with that of Intellect. Religious faith 
fe not the bellefin “an eternal power which makes 
for righteousness,” held aa a theory only, but with 
practical |ife-assent. It Is loyalty to the conviction. 
“The vital essence of (religious) faith lies in the 
energy of a voluntary devotion to the best ideal 
known.) And thie Picton thinks is what ls deeply 
intended In the New Testament use of the word. 

Now thia faith jolna with that sense of relation to 
ultimate substance and all-sufficient power which 
the philosophy of Ignorance so fully bringa to view; 
and, so joined, becomes religion. “Religion in its es- 
sential nature is an endeavor after a practical expres- 
sion of man's conscious relation to the Infinite.” 
Both “conscious relation“ and “infinite” have, of 
course, a fluxional significance that Includes every 


stage in man’s development; and by practicar” is 
meant the inward energy of will as well as its out- 
ward loyalty in deed or worship. 

Over and over he repeats that the reality of a di- 
vine impulse must be assumed throughout, Being 
the efficient cause of all evolution, it must be recog- 
nized as originating and maintaining this human 
“endeavor,” to which all progress of the race ia due, 
That grand, measureleds power, which is the luevita- 
ble, if nameless, complement of the conception of 
evolution, must be at the root of all religion, If its 
evolution be a normal phase in the development of 
mankind,” And therefore in a very real sense, 
though a very different one from that usual In the 
churches, we can speak—we can but speak—of 
divine inapiration and revelation, and mustclaim that 
religion is not nutural as opposed to revealed, butnat- 
weal as revealed or inapired, 

Picton makes good his definition, by showing bow 
truly it describes religion in its whole historic develop- 
ment, from the lowest fetichism, through the Nature- 
worships and symbolic idolatries, up to the various 
‘prophetic’ faitha founded by Buddha, Mohammed, 

ones, and Christ. But all the time it is that es- 
sence of religion, as utterly distinct from religious 
opinion, of which he speaks; and he evidently enjoys 

etailing the aigns of present tendency to distinguish 
the two things,—such signs as the reduction in num- 
ber of religious fundamentals,“ the desuetude of 
creeds, the broadening terms of church-fellowships, 
the acceptance of science against Old Testament 
mytha, and of historic criticism against New Testa- 
ment stories. He rebukes the vague Broad Church- 
men for the shuffling hesitation with which they 
cling to the dogmas of incarnation and divine per- 
sonality as “essential ;” these, too, are but opinions. 
Religion ia consistent even with atheism, with every 
Inte lectual position save that of dogmatic “‘atom- 
iam. 

The last essay, called “Christian; Panthelsm,“ de- 
scribes further the outcome whither religious thought 
and feeling are tending: To disguise the pantheism 
would be to fall in honesty. To give up the Christian 
name would not only be disloyalty to profound con- 
yietions, but it would be altogether inconsistent with 
dny adequate description of the apiritnal future which 
seems to be before us; for, notwithstanding the sub- 
version of all ontological theorles natural to the 
Christian era, the spirit of Christianity is immortal.“ 

It is panthelsm, because the deeper views of the 
universe are dimipating the common thbelstle notions 
of creation, Providence, personality, and design, aud 
replacing them with ideas of the One-in-All in 
of transcendent evolution, But to-day's pantheism 
does not, like Spinoza’s, pretend to solve the Great 
Fact. It simply accepta it, Ignoring the barren puz- 
zle of bapor ne aud ending, and recognizing in the 
Eternal Unity the living substance of all that has 
been, lo, or can be. Each thing beautiful opens to it 
far horizons of beauty and goodness; it sees in every 
phenomenon an inexplicable mystery, and it refers 
all this beauty and mystery to the presence Ín it of 
that living Unity. Moreover, our panthelsm does not 
ignore the facts of religious experience as part of 
the Great Fact. On the contrary, it finds, both In 
the lowest and the highest forma of such experience, 
testimonies in its behalf; and Pau), John, Jesus, the 
Orthodox church-fathers, the spiritual Catholics like 
the author of Theologica Germanica, are summoned 
to bear the witness of thelr vary highest utterances 
to ita truth. 

And why is it Christian panthelam? Because pan- 
theism does not vent degrees of divineness in 
things, thoughts, lives,—and In Christ man's Ho 
fous consciousness reached unique expression. It 
became in him a supreme oneness with God,—quite 
compatible, however, with intellectual limitations. 
And it was this ‘mind of Christ’ that begot, after 
his crucifixion, that passionate reverence for bim in 
which Christianity got {ts impulse; this mind of 
Christ, and not the beliefs in resurrection, or Messi- 
anism, or second advent, or miracles, or atonement, 
though all these beliefs were associated with the rèv- 
erence. , 

His life—the manifestation of God-conscionsneas in 
his utter loyalty, —thut, and no theological proposi- 
tions taught by him, started Christianity on its course. 
Yet in those propositions we find further reason for 
retaining the name Christian;“ the New Testament 
theology all may be dropped, and the infallibility of 
any Scripture must be dropped, but still the substan- 
tial meanings of the great Christian dogmas remain- 
Grace, inspiration, divine communion, Christian 
revelation, Christ's special divinity (as just defined) 
the fatherhood of God,—the essences of these and 
other materials of the creede are facts, and abide. 
The personal conception of the Infinite, though far 
below the truth, is the truest that le possible for us. 
And even the notion of the Trinity, “as an expedient 
of thought“ to well present the Divine Being to our 
minds, “ls so valuable still that its abandonment is 
very much to be deprecated.” 

Finally, who can accept this faith? Sball we quote 
in anawer his closing words tò hint the music of hie 
manner? 

“They are not many; but they are, in a very true 
sense, ‘the powers of the world to come.’ For that 
crowning race, which la our farthest vislon In the 
files of coming generations, will not be men of #ci- 
ence merely; stil] less will they be pneri or puntan 
They will love knowledge like the first; but they Wi 
have more true reverence than either of the latter. 
Meanwhile, the forerunners of that future race, not- 
withstanding all their determination to face the focie 
of their time, are often well-nigh appalled at the fun- 
damental character of that revolution in opiniom 
through which they are passing, And some of them 
begin to feel that nothing can ultimately satisfy mp 
which reserves, under any form, the necessity for — 
lieving, as a matter of faith, in miraculous, spasmodic, 
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non-natural modes of revelation. For auch 
sa these, it is hoped that these pages have not 
been written In vain. The materialistic language of 
aclence need not trouble those who have gone 5 
materialism, and come out at the other aide. Philo- 
hic despair need not paralyze those who feel that 
or very ignorance of God declares him. . . . An ear- 
pest endeavor after a practical expression of our con- 
scious relation to the Infinite will, by divine grace, 
sustain a spiritual life incapable of bigotry or intel- 
lectual fear; and the contemplation of the universe, 
not as the mere handiwork only, but as the very 
vision of the Almighty, fills our souls with the pres- 
ence of a self-evident, Eternal Power, who la as near 
to our hearts ss be was to the sou) of Elijah, and 
whose glory is more manifest to us than to those who 
trembled beneath the thunder-smitten Sinai.” 
Only one word of criticism shall be added to so 
an abstract. It is not a great book, It is a 
broad rather than a deep statement, And yet I only 
mean by that that the queries sometimes stand on 
the page against his argumenta, and ask for some- 
thing farther than bis analyses. He does not always 
clinch his nail, and he often hammers round his 
thought, blurring It by words too many. He is a poet 
ing to be a logician, and not always succeeding. He 
is a mystic before Nature, and a little still before tra- 
dition. But, more than most books are, it is a way- 
mark, notable because jt reveals the thoughts of 
many hearts to-day, and it will be helpful because 
the writer speaks put so op gi and yet with so 
much eympathy, To many of the hearts It would in- 
torpret the thoughts more clearly and systematically 
than they themselves have been able to think them 
ont. Some of ite hints, and even of ite main ideas, 
Tse Innex readers have seen treated more clearly 
and at length in certain “Horticultural Hall Lect- 
ares,"—Samuel Johnson's Interpretation of Nat- 
ure,” Mr, Abbot's “Study of Religion,” and his late 
estay on “Darwin's Theory of Conscience and Its 
Relation to Scientific Ethics,” and Mr, Potter's lect- 
ure on “Religion and the Science of Religion.” 
March 9, 1872, March 8, 1873, March 12 and 26, 1874.) 
his is one of the pleasures of the book,—you meet a 
fellow-worshipper before the same grand thoughts 
that you are facing, a fellow-struggler with them, 
And none that I have met fs more aglow with their 
fospiration than Picton, Of this glow of religious 
feeling and the real eloquence of utterance he often 
reaches, this bare schedule of hia thought gives no 
ides. 


LFor Tar Ixnxx. 
THE “STATE PERSONALITY” IDEA. 


The last Christian Amendment convention met at 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 4. The addresses of its members 
Indicate more clearly than ever the true design of tha 
movement, It la not merely a theoretical acknowl- 
edgment in the Constitution of a personal Deity, but 
itis an open attempt to establish the civil law of the 
land the Mosaic code. Besides this, it incorpo- 
weber iho mal ideas of the Orthodox eystem Into the 
Constitution, Hon, Felix R. Brunot, In his opening 
addresa, states their Intentions, of which the follow- 
ing extract is an expression :— 


“We propose such an Amendment to the Constitu- 
ton of the United States (or r as will 
sultably acknowledge Almighty God as the author of 
the nation’s existence and the ultimate source of ita 
authority, Jesus Christ as ita ruler, and the Bible as 
the su e rule of its conduct; and thus indicate 
that this la a Christian nation, and place all Chris- 
tian laws, institutions, and usages on an undentable 
legal basis in the fundamental law of the land.” 


If this expression of a creed is not definite enough, 
take the following, from a sermon by Rev. Mr. Ken- 
8 in the Christian Statesman of Feb. 

„ — 


In pressing these Amendments, we ask the nation 
to accept a pretty extensive cread. When — arly 
understood, they wonld express our belief in the Trin- 
ity, in the covenant of grace, in the mediation and 
atonement and medfatorial offices of Christ, in the 
Holy Spirit as the author of Revelation, and in the 
inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Word of 
God, Besides, in asking the nation to adopt them, 
we are asking it to renounce all heathenism, Judas- 
iam, popery, and infidelity. They are as distinctly 
Protestant sa the National Covenant of Scotland.“ 


Great as the crime against liberty of asserting in 
the Constitution the truth of church dogmas would 
be, still it may be said that the sentiments above 

noted would be only pais and not active, But 

ê phrase “to put all Chriatian institutions, etc., on 
4 legal basis” implies a carrying out in action what la 
expressed in opinion—nay, what is asserted with all 
the confidence of popiah decrees, In fact, a people 
who should express, In their basis of government, the- 
cries which they thought too chimerical to carry out 
would merely atultify themselves, 

1 terms in which the late convention express 
; elr idea that the State ls a “moral person,” taken 
* connection with their other addresses, show how 
absurd le the excuse that the Amendments are merely 
expressions of opinion, Rev. D. R. Kerr ald: 
di But the nation is not a mere aggregation of indi- 
: uals. It is an organic unity, with a moral ac- 
Teantabiltty as close and as binding as any moral ob- 
gation resting on the individual man. And it wan 
— 1 do by an ordinance of God as clearly revealed 
bat which rules in the family or rules in the 
Church,” 

e State, then, ls a “moral person,“ But a per- 
mtd one who has relations 10 olber persons. His 
The ‘nce le bound up with relations to other persons. 
Mean ents Justice, liberality, and the like, would Be 

ngies, if there were only one person. If the 


State is a moral person, it must be independent of all 
relatlous, aud be only accountable to itself; or it 
must have a relation to a supernatural Perron. That 
Person, it la said, le God, whose character la depicted 
in the Bible, which they assert is “the fountain of 
law and the supreme rúla for the couduct of nationa.” 
The State at present does not acknowledge there 
things; therefore it must be a wicked person. 
person is now required to change its mind. This 
change must be effected by legislation, or at most by 
a popular majority. But a majority implica » mass 
of individuals, a variety of Ideas, a difference of will. 
It implies the question of individual liberty. How 
can the State as a on be reconciled with ite com- 

onent an individuals? Clearly, It can only be 

y utterly overriding and trampling ane the ions 
of a great part of the Individuals of which a State ia 
really composed, 

If those who believe in the Christian Amendment 
get luto power, they will be the State, the moral 

ron.“ If the State la a “moral person,” its opin- 

on of morality, expressed in law, will override the 
opinion of its component parts, just as in a man the 
strongest ides overpowers the weaker ones, That is 
just what the “State personality“ idea would do; It 
would make the opinions and the liberty of large 
classes in our republic correspond to the overpowered 
ideas in the Individual mind, If the State is a per- 
aon, and believed it la subject to God and Jesus 
Christ, and also that the Bible is the only rule of its 
conduct, will it not incorporate the entire Mosale 
code into the elyi) law as the sole rule of ita conduct? 
When an Individual believes these things and is con- 
slatent, does he not compel himself to abide by them? 
If he has rebellious inclinations, he overcomes them, 

So will the religious liberty of the liberals be sup- 
pressed by the State as a moral person.” The State 
asa poly is the only free person; the right of the in- 
dividual gh omy If the State as a person believes 
the entire Mosaic code sacred, it is pay a logical con- 
clusion that it will legislate upon Itself obedience to 
that code; and the State being assumed to be morally 
a unit, the existence of private opinion, and the right 
of private opinion and action, is rendered practically 
null and void. They will not decline to use power, 
since they say that the ‘nation was made accountable 
to God by an ordinance as clearly revealed as that 
which rules in the family or rules in the Church.” 
We know how absolute the Christian theory makes 
family authority. As Mr. not says: “We will 
all Christian laws and usages on an undeniably 

ogai basla.” 

he idea of a republic is an aggregato of Individu- 
als joined together to make laws for thelr mutual 
protection and welfare. The ple make laws 
through thelr representatives; thelr government is 
an expression of the will of the people, and is not an 
satir; a person separate from the people, which can 
rightly assume to govern them by supernatural laws. 
But by the assumption that the State is a unit, it de- 
nies In one sense the personalities of its citizens, 

If the State la a moral person,“ and considers the 
denial of a personal God, the idea of the non-sacred- 
neas of the Sabbath, and profane swearing, to be im- 
moral, it will legislate agalust them, In fact, these 
laws stand at present on the statute books of many of 
the States, owing to a clause In the Constitution giv- 
ing certain powers to them. But they have been 
mostly a dead letter, owing to the republican idea 
that clvil laws should only be made for the regulation 
of conduct between men. Some of the States have 
lately passed religious test laws for holding office. 
This ls the first frults of the Christian Amendment, 


‘The idea that the State is a moral person“ la de- 
signed to establish, b7 a master-stroke, tho rigbt of the 
State to assert the divine origin of government, the 
divinity of Christ, the Bible as the Inspired source of 
civi) law. If it can be proved that the State is a 
unit In the sense which they mean, then it hae the 
same right to assert Its opinions that the private man 
has to belleve and to regulate his conduct by Chris- 
tlan theology. If we assume unity and deny differ- 
ence, then the rights of all liberala will be ignored. 
What does Mr. Kennedy mean, when he aska the na- 
tion to “renounce all heathenlem, Judaism, porey, 
and infidelity"? If the State expressea its will in the 
civi) law, the renouncing will be more than a mild 
request, If the State assumes these things, to be 
consistent it must act Just axa privata person would 
do. As an Orthodox person will scarcely ever read 
any evidence bearing against his belief, so the muz- 
zling of the preas by the State as a person la a perfect- 
ly legitimate conclusion. 

But this theory and the correlative propositions es- 
tablish more conclusively than ever that the present 
movement would be In effect a union of Church and 
State. The State cannot ba a political person. and at 
the same time a theological person governing ita con- 
duct by the rules of the Church. The old dogma of 
the Romish Church that the State ahould be subser- 
vient. to the Church, because the Church la a divine 
ordinance and alone teaches the decrees of God, la 
the very foundation of the new scheme, When the 
State assumes the truth of all the Orthodox opinions, 
and makes an assumed revelation the source of its 
authority, the political person is absorbed In the the- 
ologiea] one; that is, Church and State become identi- 
fled. Mere politica might send a minister to Europe, 
or legislate on the tariff, But the mere terma of the 
p ition that ernment le not of man, but of 

, shows that the Church, under the form of the 
State, would be the real governing power. 

In conclusion, we wonld say that we know no in- 
stance of more complete stultification than this at- 
tempt to Incorporate the Orthodox theology into that 
Constitution which guarantees religious freedom to 
all, and then deny that It would be In any degree a 
unlon of Church and State, J. E. Prox. 

Du Quory, III. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE WEST. 


DEAR FRIEND ABBOT :— 

For u few weeks I have been absent, making s 
Hy tag trip in the West, and I have thought upon my 
return that perhaps a word touching the general outs 
look, as it appeared to me, might not be uninterest- 
* your readers. 

visit waa mainly in Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Wisconsin; briefly alsoin Iowa Everywhere 1 
met with most cordial hospitallty, and found ears 
open and ready, ayo, anxious, to hear all that might 
be given in a line with the advanced religious thought 
of our time. There la certainly a great breaking-u 
of the old foundations; and a revolution, wider an 
deeper than aay of us are aware of, ie going forward, 
in large part silently, yet steadily and irresistibly, in 
all departments of our social life. It istnside as well 
as outside the churches, and the utterance of Protes- 
tantism, disavowal of the old dogmas, and affirmation 
of the broader, higher traths, ia becoming every day 
‘more clear and bold, especially lu the reat, The 
arraignment and trial of Professor Swing, in Chi 
for heresy, le producing a profound Impression in 
that city, and It ia likely that the conservators of the 
Orthodox faith, the men who make it their especial 
business to hunt down and throttle dissent, every 
rialng for spiritual liberty, will find abundant crops of 
heresy to exterminated, ere they have done with 
it. Professor Swing te developing unexpected 
strength; friends rise to stand by his side in this mat- 
ter, not only in the Presbyterfan but In other denomi- 
nations also. One of the most manly and intrepid 
utterances ‘In to thia persecution has lately 
come from Rev. Dr, Thomas, pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church in Chicago. i 

The liberal societies in the West, say those bear- 
ing the name Unitarian, are, eo far as my observation 
enables me to judge, more broad and free, and thor- 
oughly commit to p „ than thelr fellow- 
societies in the East; and I was more than once as- 
sured, by those In position among them to know, that 
quite numerously, if not Indeed generally, they stand 
virtually npon the same platform as that of Fres Re- 
ligion. Certainly I can bear witness, In those soci- 
ties which it was my privilege to visit, to the utmost 
réadiness to hear, and apparently to take home with a 
hearty welcome, the most radical utterances in re- 
ligion, only tet them be of an affirmative cast, and come 
from the soul of aincerity and love of truth. 

In one city which I visited (Mt. Carroll, IIlinols), 
the Presbyterian society, formerly large and flouris’ 
ing, has gone down, utterly deceased, and ita house of 
worship, a fine structure, has been closed for years. 
On the Sunday of my stay, it was kindly opened to 
me by the gentleman, Mr. H. A. Mille, my brother, 
who has it now In posseasion,—it having 20 
under some lien upon it,—and n large and very at- 
tentive 9 gathered in it upon aaingle day's 
notice. This is one instance, and there are doubtless 
numerous others, where the field les ready and open 
for the husbandman. 

In Chicago I met on successive evenin 
versation, circles made up of persons of high intelli- 
gence, thoughtful and deeply earnest, enjoying ap- 
parently nothing more than to gather night after 
ra 27 In parlora, to consider most patiently and care- 
fully the noblest themes of thought and of life. The 
very generous hospitality 1 found in that city, the 
refreshing contact with living minds, the suggestion 
and quickening experienced there, will ever remain 
one of the bright and cherished a in memory. 
Circles of like liberal and earnest spirit, I understand, 
are wont to meet in other cities of the West; but 
those I was unable this time to visit. 

On the whole, I return with Impressions altogether 
confirmed and strengthened of the — and 
frnitfulnesa of the fleld. It walta the husbandman 
with seed, and harrow, and reaper; whence are the 
laborers tocome? It is not the ordinar missionary 
work that ls wanted; it is instruction, addressing the 
intelligence, quickening the thought, speaking to the 
reason, waking of the higher conaciouenesas, and 
dling to the loftier ambitions of the soul. It ia the 
broad interpretation of religion, showing how ee 
and partial ls the current doctrine and worship, how 
sacred la Nature, how high and hallowed ie life. The 
people walt the vital word; they want not the dogma, 
nor any ésm, nor the emphasis upon historic or 
sonal; they hunger and thirst for the tratha of life. 

Is the Free Religious Association thoroughly awake 
to this want, doing ita ntmost best to meet and supply 
the preasing need? 


. for con- 


Cranves D. B. Mn. Ls. 
Sraacusk, N. T., May 2, 1874. 
| We think the Free Religious Assoclation is doing 
all that can be done with the means furnished it. In 
Scripture phrase, It la Impossible to make brick 
without straw: More could undoubtedly be accom- 
plished with greater resources.—ED. | 


OASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THR WEER ENDING MAY 16, 
Asn C. Pierce, $3; Theron W. Bard, #1; Belden Spencer, 
A Simon, 95; Bea, Smith, H. Foster sE B. 
e e 
EM al han, si; Joseph Whitney, $0; F. Bird, $2; B. P. 


» 10 centa: 2 
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eee 
BUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of THE INDEX will 
eoture occastonally on Sundays, if desired, within a con- 


venient distance of Boston. 
—— —œ——f—x— 


N. B.— Any person whose name is now on our 
mall-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of One Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 
extra copies as samples to their friends, 


NOTICE. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
at No. 48 Summit Street, on Saturday, June 6, 1874, 
at 10 o’clock, A.M., in accordance with the articles of 


incorporation. 


GLIMPSES. 


“You ARE ACCUBTOMED,” said Prince Bismarck 
lately to the Ultramontane party (and hie worda ap- 
ply more widely still), “to complain of oppression 
whenever not permitted to lord it over o It ie 
“persecution” to some people to be compelled to 
mind thelr own business. 

AT THE MEETING of the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York last autumn, Rev. Josephus Angus, of 
Regent's Park, London, said: ‘With 60,000 preachers 
for ten yeara, and £150,000,000 aterling, the gospel 
might be carried to every man, woman, and child on 
the earth,"’ Tes, but though a child can lead a horse 
to the water, all the world cannot make him drink, 
The gospel has greater difficulties to conquer than 
those of transportation. 


WE ARE GLAD to insert the following notice: "The 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Atd- 
ing Discharged Convicts will be held in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Monday, May 25, at three o'clock 
P. M. Rey. Phillips Brooks, Rev. James B. Dunn, 
Rey. Willard F. Mallalleu, John M. Clark, Esg., Sher- 
If of Suffolk County, and Rev. John F. Moors, of 
Weatfield, will address the meeting. The public are 
Invited. DANIEL RUSSELL, General Agent.“ 


“PETER'S Pence” ls the name giyen to the small 
voluntary contributions made by poor Catholics 
throughout the world toward the support of the 
Pope. “In ten years,” says the Catholic Review, 
“the amount paid to the Papacy in Peter's Pence 
has reached the enormous sum of 271,175,000 francs, 
But since 1870 the increase has been much greater 
than previously, and the 271,175,000 in all probability 
now reach 400,000,000.” The power of an organiza- 
tion which proves its hold on the hearts of ite sup- 
porters by such a fact as this is not to be despised by 
any wise man. 


“O Gop, why will my poor, short-lived, suffering, 
priest-ridden brother-man content himself with any- 
thing but facts?” This is the question of one writing 
to us from the far West: to which the answer would 
appear to be that man eo often confounds facts and 
delusions as not to know them apart, Nothing makes 
some people so uneasy, and even irritable, as to pry 
into the grounds of any belief they may chance to 
hold. It verily seams as if they took it for a personal 
insult when you prick a bubble, explode a humbug, 
or root up a superstition. Yet for no service la a loy- 
er of realities more grateful; for the road to truth 18 
macadamized with shattered falsehoods. 


THE TERRIBLE flood of Mill River, in Western 
Massachusetts, caused by the burating of an immense 
reservoir, is one of the most frightful catastrophes that 
ever happened in New England. Probably two hun- 
dred lives have been lost, and two or three millions 
of property destroyed. The Incidents of the disaster 
are most heart-rending to contemplate. All that hu- 
man sympathy and generosity can do to alleviate the 
miseries of the sufferers will be done; but what can 
sympathy or generosity do in the face of woes so ap- 
palling in extent and intensity? The causes of this 
terrific calamity should be thoroughly investigated, 
no matter who is convicted of criminal neglect and 
carelessness of life, that auch a deluge may never 
again inflict untold losses upon peaceful and unsus- 


pecting communities. 


I HAVE RECEIVED from St. Louis the March num- 
ber of The Weatern ; a review of education, acience, 
literature, and art. The present number Js quite as 
much occupted with the State as with theschool, and 
this shows the broad and deep view which the circle 
of thonghtful men of St. Louis take af the subject of 
education. We are all accustomed to say that public 
education is the only safeguard of republican govern- 
ment; but I fear it is too often only a form of words, 
and that we do not recognize the constant influence 
which the school exerts In moulding the future State. 
The present financial troubles, which are the greatest 
present danger to the State, seem to arise from the 
neglect of the simplest principles of honesty and po- 
litical economy, which ought to be us familiar to the 
mind of every citizen as his grammar and arithmetic, 
Mr. Harris prints in this number hia admirable lect- 
ure on “Church and State“ of which I have formerly 
spoken. If hie elevated ideas could be more widely 
diffused, it would help to lift us out of the dead level 
ol routine In education of which so much complaint 
ls made. E. D.C. 


THEODORE PAREER wrote thus of Thomas Paine 
in a letter to Miss C. Thayer: ‘‘I see some one has 
written a paper on Thomas Paine in the Atlantic 
Monthly, which excites the wrath of men who wore 
not worthy to stoop down and untie the latchet of 
his shoes, nor to black his shoes, nor even to bring 
them home to him from the shoe-black. Yet Paine 
was no man for my fancying; in the latter part of his 
life he was filthy in his personal habits; there seems 
to mo s tinge of lowness about him. But it must not 
de denied that he seems to have had less than the av= 
erage amount of personal selfishness or vanity; hia 
instincts were human and elevated, and his life de- 
voted mainly to the great purposes of humanity. His 
political writings fell into my hands in my early boy- 
hood, and I atill think they were of immense service 
to the country....Ithink he did more to promote 
piety and morality among men than a hundred min- 
isters of that age in America. He did it by showing 
that religion is not responsible for the absurd doc- 
trines taught in its name. For this reason, honest 
but bigoted ministers opposed him. They had a 
right to, but they misrepresented hie doctrines.” It 
is needless to say that the stories of Mr, Paine's 
“personal habits” are of very questionable authority. 


ABOUT A YEAR ago the London Times translated 
the leading article from a newspaper of Madrid which 
professes to be the organ of “the shirtless“ or aans- 
culotles (los descamisados). Itis a sad commentary 
on the desperation engendered by the long years of 
misrule and tyrannical superstition of which Catholic 
Spaln has been the victim. This ls the programme: 

— —44 is our only formula, Everything for 
everybody (todo para todos), from power even to wom- 
an. From this beauteous disorder, or rather orderly 
— was bator ony will opdam The earth and ite 
products being the property o robbery, usury, 
and avarice will cease, With the destruction of the 
family tie and the establishment of free love, public 
and pirata prostitution will conclude, and the ideal 
of the Greek legislator be realized, in which the 
young shall respect and love their elders, seeing in 
each old man a father, and in each woman a mother 
ora sister. Getting rid of the bugbear called God 

Dios), and reducing his mission to affright the chil- 
ren, there will terminate those industries called re- 
ligions, which only serve to feed the mountebanks 

Gradntes), aa Dupuy calls them, the curas (priests), 
yee mission le reduced to deceive and trick the 
‘oolish. 3 

“This ls our programme; but, before utting it into 
practice, it is necessary society. should be purified. 
A blood-letting (sangria) ts easentlal—short, but 
E a n an putrid branches of 

social tree m cut o at it m 
ous and healthy. ay en Yaw 

“These ure our desires and aspirations; and, now 

—— vou apt — N ye bourgeois, for your 

ny coming to an en Make way for the 
shirtless (descamisadoa)! Our black flag ts unfurled, 
5 17 the family! War to property! War against 
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DR. CULLIS AND HIS “HOME.” 


In TuE INDEX of April 9 we made reference to Dr, 
Charles Cullis’ Ninth Annual Report of the Consump- 
tives’ Home, and animadyerted severely on certain 
statements which we quoted from it, If Dr, Cullis 
himaelf had not voluntarily brought hia private affairs 
year after year before the public in his Reporta, our 
animadversions would haye been as uncalled-for as 
they are contrary to our practice of avoiding person- 
alities; but what ie published to the world is a fair 
subject of journalistic comment, 

Two or three weeks after the appearance of our ar 
ticle, Mr. Benjamin F, Redfern, of the firm of Henry 
H. Tuttle & Co,, Boston, called to see us at the office 
of THE INDEX, and very courteously complained of 
our strictures as unjust. We offered to print at once 
any reply he might bring or send; and, if we had 
been in error, an unequivocal confession of the fact 
should be made editorially also, After considerable 
delay, he brought us the article by Miss Dr, French 
which will be found among the “Communications” of 
this issue. 

Mr. Redfern (who is very gentlemanly, and a warm 
personal friend of Dr, Cullis) states that the funds 
which defrayed the expenses of Dr. Cullls and family 
in their European trip were raised specially for that 
purpose; that no part of them was paid out of 
moneys contributed for the Home; and that he him- 
self atarted and headed the subscription paper, As 
we had drawn a contrary inference from the Report 
itself (which le certainly expressed ambiguously on 
thie point), and had said that out of the sum contrib- 
uted for the Home, “apparently, were paid the er- 
penses of a three months! trip to Europe for himself 
[Dr. Cullis], wife, and daughter,” we now pronounce 
our Inference wholly erroneous, and express our slu- 
cere regret that we did Dr. Cullis great injustice on 
this point, though unintentionally, 

Further, we concede cheerfully (what we never de- 
nied or doubted) that the Consumptives’ Home is 
doing a great deed of good In its own line, ms a chari- 
table institution, That its success and efficiency are 
due to “answers to prayer,” is a different proposition; 
and this we disbelieve. 

With reference to the estate of Mrs. Cullis, our 
statements are called in question, both by Miss 
French and by Mr. Potter's correspondent,—the lat- 
tar thinking that the story of Mra. Cullis belng 4 
“wealthy woman” is incorrect.“ The cheque of 
$12,500, which we sald was pald by our informant to 
Dr. Cullis “on his wife’s account” was paid by anoth- 
er party, not to Dr, Cullis personally, but to the legal 
representative of the estate. On this point we mis- 
underatood our informant, but the error is wholly un- 
important, as the payment was referred to simply in 
corroboration of the statement that Mrs. Cullis had a 
handsome property in her own right. But in order 
to learn the exact truth on thia subject, we have per- 
sonally consulted the public records In the Probate 
Office of Suffolk County, and now give the following 
facts on testimony which cannot be disputed :— 

The will of Franklin B. Reade, the former husband 
of Mrs. Cullis, who died June 26, 1857, was admitted 
to probate Noy. 8, 1858. The executors’ inventory 
valued the property at $92,940.27; the trustees’ in- 
ventory valued it at $89,950.73. Ou August 2, 1873, 
the trustees’ Inventory valued it at $103,373.12. The 
estate consists of personal property alone. By the 
terms of the will, the widow was to have the wu- 
fruct of the net produce of the whole“ of this prop- 
erty, until the only daughter of the testator should be 
of age or married; but if she married before the 
daughter became of age or married, the income was 
to be divided equally between the two. The daughter 
will not be of age until Oct, 23, 1875, and still resides 
with her mother. The two together enjoy the whole 
income of over $100,000, making their home with Dr. 
Cullis. Furthermore, Dr, Cullis, according to the 
positive and repeated statement of his friend Mr, Red- 
fern, has a private medical practice of $12,000 a year, 
contributing to the Consumptives’ Home the surplus 
of thia Income above hie own expenses. The joint 
income of the family, therefore, if the wife and 
daughter receive seven per cent. on thelr property, is 
over 610,000 a year. 

Now compare with these facts such extracts 2s the 
following from the Report :— 

“Oct. 15. This morning I needed money to pur- 
chase provisions; I had only one dollar and seven 
cents In the world, I knew my God would supply all 
my need, and had no fear. In less than an hour the 
mail brought from Springfield two dollars; anony- 
mouely, three; a friend, five; and with what came in 
from my own practice, we had enough for the day’é 
need.“ [p. 7.] 

““T gave up my Life Insurance, feeling It not of faith 
to trust my family to an amount of money which they 
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from a Life Insurance Com , in- 
Dya pate them in the hands of not only liv- 


of trus 
k iog God, but a loving Father.” Ip. ®.] 


Why speak of trusting hie family to the money from 
a Life Insurance Company, rather than to the $103,- 


878.12 which they had in their own right? 


“Jan. 27. This morning I had epent my last dol- 


lar.” [p. 27.) 


“March 24. This momig not money enongh to 


buy food for the day.“ Ip. 


April b. T 
my own ue; ete. Ip. 34.] 


Two dollars for Cancer Home; four for 


Measure of candor and sincerity as is bere evinced. 
He confessed (unasked) that his chief object in start- 
ing the Home was to prove that God does answer the 
prayers of faith; and the sincerity of this belief may 
be at once conceded, But when he tries to prove hia 
belief by euch means aa the above, we cannot say we 
do not see what we do see. If he had simply admit- 
ted that hla language expressed more than he intend- 
ed, we should have been satisfied; but, in homely 
phrase, he dodged a plain issue. Othera may be sat- 
isfied with all this: for one, we have a higher Idea of 


What inference would any uninformed person noc- 
easarily draw from such repeated statements as we 
have quoted? That Dr. Cullis and his family had to- 
gether an Income of 610,000 a year? Or that he was 
a poor man, dependent on the two, three, four, five, 
fifty, or five hundred dollars which the charitable 
might be moved to send? Let the reader reply as he 
may, or must: the making of such statements as the 
above, unaccompanied with the facta aleo given 
above, and leading to a continual stream of donations 
which would probably be greatly diminished, If these 
facta were universally known, ls exactly what we un- 


what constitutes straightforward truth and unalloyed 
sincerity, No matter how much good the Consump- 
tives’ Home may do (and this ia much), the pretence 
that It is supported “without any appeal to man for 
aid” is a pious fraud; and we cannot soften down 
that phrase to please anybody. 


——— — ůrT2lʃA . — 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


; The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Re- 
ligious Association is to be held in Boston on the 
28th and 20th of May, The meeting will open with a 


derstand by getting money under false pretences?” 


and only heroic charitableness can otherwise dealg- 


nate it. 


But our tale ls not ended. At the special request of 


Mr. Redfern, we called in his company to see Dr. 
Cullis in person last Friday. He received us politely, 
and professed a desire to be interrogated. In the 
course of the conversation we called his attention to 
this passage in his Report: All has been done without 
dny appeal to man for aid, but by simple reliance 
upon God's word.“ [p. 4.] We then showed him a 
copy of Tux INDEX of March 1, 1873, contaloing an 
article by Mr, Potter upon this very Consumptiyes* 
Home, and we pointed out in particular this pas- 
sage:— 

“Tt sends forth an annual Report which describes 
in detail ite operations, and annually advertises its 
financial needs. It keeps itself before the public by 
numerous contribution-boxes set in public places on 
which Ita wants are inscribed. Vet the claim {a atill 
made that the Institution receives Its donations solely 
in answer to ove: The last annual Report, after 
describing the anthropic work, says: ‘Our sole 
trust for the entire support of the work is not in man, 
but in the living God who has said, Ask, and ye shall 
receive. During the past year, the Lord has sent us 
in cash, $46,201.47, For the eight years that the 
work has been established, without any solicitation 
from man, but ip answer to prayer, God has sent the 
amount of 3188, 280.25. Also, in answer to prayer, 
towards building a Cancer House, $061,07: making, 
in addition to gifta of a previous year, 61,611.“ Here 
is a plain statement that the institution has been car- 
ried on for eight years, ‘without any solicitation from 
man.’ Yet not to speak of the tacit ‘solicitation’ 
which is made to every benevolent person by the an- 
nual Report, and by newspaper notices deacribing the 
Institution, its contribution-boxes make a very open 
‘solicitation,’ I have copied the following inscription 
from one in the post-office in New Bedford :— 

„The Consumptives’ Home, Boston, hus no fund 


lor its support. 
Pu ‘Please give one cent. 


* ‘He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ 
(Prov. xix. 17.) ` : 

MI haye seen similar boxes in banks and Insurance 
offices; and the writer from whose article I have 
quoted says that these boxes are widely distributed, 
and bring In the course of the year a good deal of 
money.” 

Wo asked Dr. Cullis directly how he reconciled the 
statement that all had been done without any ap- 
peal to man,“ with the direct appeal on the boxes de- 
tcribed by Mr, Potter. Hereplied that he was not re- 
sponsible for what his friends did; that he had repeat- 
ediy received money “from the boxes“ in New Bed- 
ford, but did not know certainly who put them up; 
that he had only three boxes put up under his own 
direction, at the Home, the Tract Depository, and his 
own office (where one was conspicuously posted, and 
labelled Voluntary Contributions“). We replied 
that it was no matter who made the appeals, if the 
appeals were made; that money did come in conse- 
quence of them; and that it was not true that all 
had been done without any appeal to man.“ To this 
we could get no other response than that he (Dr. 
Cullis) was not responsible for what bis friends did: 
not even an admission that the aweeping statement of 
the Report was verbally an overstatement. He 
would not admit that truth required even à modifica- 
tion of It, but refused to see the direct contradiction 
between the assertion that no appeal had been made 
to man and the fact that a direct appeal is made on 
these boxes every day. The reader may judge wheth- 
er our confidence in Dr. Cullis was Increased by such 
à palpable evasion. 2 

Not for the world would we wilfully do Dr. Cullis, 
or any man, an injustice; but it would be sheer hy- 
Pocrisy to pretend that we are satisfied with such a 


session for business and addresses on Thursday even- 
ing, the 28th, at 7 3-4 o'clock, in Horticultural Hall 
(lower), At this session the following Amendments 
to the Constitution are to be acted upon:— 

1, In the statement of the objects of the Associa- 
tion in the First Article, to change the phraseology so 
asto read thus: Its objects being to promote the 
practical Interests of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
study of man's religious nature and history.” 

2. To change the number of Directors, now limited 
by the Second Article to “alx,” so that the number 
shall be not less than six nor more than ten.” 

At this session brief addresses are also expected, on 
various local and special phases of the FREE religious 
movement, from Mrs, E. D, Cheney, Rowland Con- 
nor, Rabbi Sonneschein, R. H. Ranney, and others. 

On Friday, the 29th, there will be sessions at 10 
A. M. and 8 P. M., In the upper Horticultural Hall. 
The morning session will be opened by an address 
from the President, O. B. Frothingham, on The 
Validity and Necessity of the Free Religious Plat- 
form.” Speeches will follow from 8. R. Calthr p, T. 
W. Higginson, and F, E. Abbot. The three latter 
Speakers aro to represent, respectively, the “Chris- 
tian,“ the ‘‘Extra-Christian,’? and the “Ant!-Chris- 
tian” attitude of bellevers in religious freedom. At 
the opening of the afternoon session, Rey. Dr. Bartol 
will read an essay on The Religious Signe of the 
Times;“ addresses expected from Rabbi S. H. Sonne- 
schein, Bishop Ferrette, and C. G. Ames. In the 
evening, at the new Parker Memorial Hall, a Social 
Donation Festival is tobe held. Brief addresses, mu- 
sic, conversation and refreshments will be provided 
for, and donations are hoped for from the friends of 
the Association. 

WILLIAM J. Porrer, Secretary. 
eH CO — — 
A RELIGIOUS DELUSION, 


A friend has called my attention to an editorial ar- 
ticle in THE INDEX of April 9, headed “Is It a Pious 
Fraud?“ and suggested by the Ninth Annual Report 
of the Consumptives’ Home, of Boston. That inatl- 
tution, it is professed, is carried on, like the famous 
Orphan Asylum of George Miiller In England, solely 
by relying on prayer for the requisite pecuniary con- 
tributions, My friend thinks that the editor, in the 
article referred to, not only calla in question this 
mode of conducting the institution, but makes an 
unwarrantable attack on the character of Dr. Cullis, 
ita conductor, She says that a writer under the 
head of ‘Correspondence’ in the April number of the 
Homeopathic Materia Medica, gives the reader who 
may know little, if anything, of Dr. Cullis and his 
work, a very different impression of the work and ite 
founder; also that the story of his wife being a 
wealthy woman is “incorrect,” and that in Boston, 
where Dr. Cullis was born and has always lived, 
among many who have known him from his boyhood 
she has never heard a word which expressed or 
implied a doubt of his atrict integrity.” 

I have no scquaintance with Dr, Cullis, except 
through the printed Reports of his institution; but I 
know that Tue INDRx wants to do justice, and is 
ready, whenever it publicly arraigns character, to 
grant a hearing for the defence; and therefore I send 
this testimony in his favor from one in whom I have 
full confidence. 

I must say, however, that the reading of Dr. Cul- 
lia’s Report leaves with me the impression of à man 
entirely sincere and honest, but under à religious de- 
lusion, and also that the greater part of those who 
give their money to sustain the Home are under the 


same delusion; that there is, therefore, no getting of 
money ‘‘under false pretences,” nor putting it to oth- 
er uses than those for which it was given, The de- 
lusion is, both on the part of thore who recelve and 
those who give, that the money ls obtained solely 
through prayer to God: though all who give might 
nut perhapa make this claim, 

From this point of view the Report ls, indeed, a 
great religioua curiosity. Its substance is summed 
upin this wise: “Our sole trust for the support of 
the work is not in man, but In the living God, who 
has said,—‘Ask, and ye shall receive.’ During the 
past year the Lord has sent us in cash $27,668.96. 
For the nine years that the work has been estab- 
lished, without any solicitation from man, but in an- 
awer to prayer, God has sent the amount of $215,- 
790.21. Also [the past year], in answer to prayer, 
towards building a Cancer House, $1,467.08." The 
idea that the work is conducted without any sollel- 
tation from man,” “without any appeal to man for 
aid,” ts reiterated again and again through the Re- 
port, The simplicity with which this claim is put 
forth and malntalued, while the Report Itself on ev- 
ery page ië a “solicitation” and "appeal," is one of 
the psychological curiosities of the pamphlet, True, 
the benevolent are not addressed in the second per- 
son and asked in so many words, “Will you not ald 
usin the work?” but the appeal ia none tha less di- 
rect, and with a large class of minds even more foret- 
ble, for being sent nominally “through the Lord.” If 
Dr. Cullis had never sent out an Annual Report, nor 
taken any other means of advertising hle charitable 
Institution, then the effectiveness of his prayer-meth- 
od might have been better tested. But if he had 
prayed wholly in secret, and never told any human 
being that he was praying, and never published in 
book or newspaper-what he was praying for, can any 
rational being belleve that he would have received 
the $215,000, and more, which haye now been sent to 
him? The published letters enclosing remittances 
continually begin in this way: “I haye been reading 
your last Report:“ Father read us your Report to- 
day;“ “Your last Report very much Interested me,” 
—showing that it is the Reports, circulating far and 
wide, that give information about the institution, and 
appeal directly to individual hearts to supply its 
needs. And when such items as the following are 
recorded and sent out to the world, there ls no occa- 
sion to add a direct request to give, to make them an 
“appeal” and “‘solicitation” to sympathetic and char- 
itable souls :— 


February 18.— Every bed for women filled at the 
Home. 

February 25. —Yesterday we were obliged to refuse 
a poor woman and her child; every bed la filled, , . . 
I pray God to incline my heart whether to pray for 
the enlargement of the Home or not, 

“February 27,—Another poor woman refused for 
want of room, 

“March 1.—Two more patients turned away. Feel- 
ing confident that it is the Lord's will that we should 
enlarge, I am praying for the means to do 30.“ 


Three days after this last date a dear friend“ 
called to give $5,000 towards buillding a new wing. 
The simple-minded doctor evidently Interpreted this 
as a direct answer to his prayer through some super- 
natural process,—though in his simplicity he records 
that the “dear friend" told bim that he had heard 
from some one at his home in Providence that the 
Institution was full to overflowing.” Towards the 
end of the Report he says that the new wing had 
been erected so far as the $5,000 would allow; and 
adds, It will take $3,000 more to finish the work,— 
the dear Lord will send it in his own ume. We shall 
then be enabled to accommoilute about forty more pa- 
tients,” Is not that a pretty direct “appeal to man 
for ald’’? Would it have been really much more di- 
rect, if the doctor had completed the thought which 
was apparently in his mind, “Will not some of our 
good friends supply the needed sum?“ Instead of 
bringing himself up suddenly with that dash, and 
putting the burden of sending the money upon the 
Lord? So with regard to che Cancer House“ which 
he wants to build. The doctor hns been praying for 
means for it for two or three years; and for two or 
three years the Reports have been publishing thia 
fact, and also the great need of auch an institution. 
But because he does not use the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person he does not call this “solicitation from 
man.“ 

I am sorry to say, however, that even the doctor's 
definition of “without appeal to man for ald“ is not 
faithfully adhered to in all the machinery for collect- 
ing money for his work. As I sald in Tux INDEX a 
year ago, a part of the money comes through contri- 
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bution-boxes, which are put in various public places 
in New England cities and towns, as at post-offices, 
banks, insurance offices, stores, etc. The boxes are 
inscribed with the name and object of the inatitution 
for which the contributions are needed, with the 
statement that it has no fund for ita support, and 
with the request, Please giva one cent.“ Now, un- 
less it shall be said that this Please give one 
cent” is a petition to the Almighty, it is certainly an 
appeal to man,—though not a very large one. But it 
may be that Dr. Cullis is not aware of these labels, 
which possibly were prepared by some sub-agent, 
But it ia clear that he onght to be informed of them, 
because they not only testify againat the veracity of 
the profesalon that the institution Is supported ‘with- 
ont any solicitation from man,” but they vitiate his 
experiment as a test of the power of prayer. 

Other polnts in this curious Report suggest com- 
mont,—as, for instance, since it records wonderful 
cures performed through prayer by Dr. Cullis, and 
since he teaches that faith only was necessary for 
these cures, one can hardly help asking why he could 
not have restored his own system to health by this 
process, last summer. Instead of being obliged to take 
the journey to Europe; but these remarks muat suf- 
fice. And let me close by saying that the Report, if 
from a psychological point of view curious, is from a 
rational point of vlew cause for sadness. How vast 
the work to be done before reason and religion can be 
brought into harmony and coöperation! W. J, P. 

— —— — 
LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—Colonel Higginson’s beautiful and tender 
words about “Law and Love,“ in Tae IxD Rx of the 
16th April, set my mind moving in the current of the 
old controversy about fate and free-will; and I be- 
thonght me that I might say something on this sab- 
ject which I have never yet, to the beet of my recol- 
lection, met with elsewhere. 

I take it for granted that everything follows law, 
In the strict acientific sense of the word; and that 
there is no euch thing as chance,“ or “accident,” If 
those terms imply an event uncaused or independent 
of law. Pressing It to Its furthest limits, I concede 
that even the final diaposition of our wills is regulated 
in the same way, by Inexorable, undeviating law. I 
am a necessitarian of the truest stamp, and thia phi- 
losophy forms no smal) part of the foundation of my 
faith and hope. 

But I am also a firm bellever in a limited freedom 
of will. The term "limited, as applied to “‘free- 
dom,” may seem a contradiction in terms; but it la 
not really 80. 

Just as a weather-cock is bound Immovably to the 
church spire, and yet le free to revolve on its axle to 
anit the action of the wind,—so I conceive that my 
own will, although confined within limita which it 
cannot pass, Is yet free to move as it ie played upon 
by circumstances, motives, and desires. To-day two 
alternatives of conduct may lie before me, and, how- 
ever my final choice may be directed, I have to per- 
form the act of choosing for myself, and I do 80 
choose; to-morrow I may see fit to change my mind, 
and, regretting my former choice, may deliberately 

reverse it and take the other alternative. This con- 
solous yet limited freedom ia not to be denied, nor ex- 
plained away, because it seems prima-facie contrary 
to the doctrine of neceasity. I belleve it to be not 
merely reconcilable with it, but part and parcel of it; 
for man would not be man if he bad not this Iimited 
freedom; It is the result of his nature and conditions 
to have It. Limited freedom la a link in the chain of 
necessity. Man is what he iu, owing to the whole an- 
tecedents of his belng, and therefore his very freedom 
was inevitable and is absolutely necessary, both as a 
sequence of the past and as a prelude to the future. 

I do not pretend to write on this subject philosophi- 
cally, but merely to put down the simple convictions 
which I have gained by thinking over the problem for 
myself, 

I now wish to say something on the manifest. pur- 
Pose of our being thus at once the creatures of neces- 
aity, and yet sufficently free to become responsible. 

1, The arrangement is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of character. I utterly discard the Idea of merit 
or demerit, aa unworthy of man, “By the grace of 
God I am what I am“ -i a good old phrase to ex- 
press the entire absence of that self-righteousness 
which is unbecoming to any one who has thonght at 
all on the problems of life. The doctrine of necessity 
is n grand leveller—the enemy of human pride, On 
the other hand, the less advanced of mankind are by 
this doctrine released from that senseless and cruel 
condemnation which labelled them “miserable sin- 


ners,” “children of wrath,” "sons of perdition,” etc. 

But while I discard merit and demerit, I think the 
mors of the necessity for character, personal self-im- 
provement; and this, It seems to me, ia only to bo pro- 
vided for under the double scheme of necessity and 
freewill. Certainly if I have no freedom, I can have 
no possible virtue—nor vice. Virtne I take to be the 
deliberate selection of the better, when two coursea 
are open, Without a choice, any course would be 
alike unvirtuous. Machinery, useful or otherwise, 
would be all that man could ever develop into, un- 
less he has acertaln space in which the freedom of 
the will can have play,—unless alternatives of good 
and evil are present to his choice, 

Thus the possibility of virtue le secured to ns by 
our limited freedom, while the certainty of virtue is 
promised to us by the inexorable laws of man's being. 
On the one hand we see that we cannot escape becom- 
lng good; on the other we see that we can only be- 
come good from cholce—by a "free-will offering of 
ourselves,“ as it were, to the author of the moral law. 

We have a faculty which is, so to speak, an Incar- 
nation of this duality of necessity and freedom. [tis 
love. Lovela, In {ta purity and perfection, the most 
irrefragable of bonds, the most imperious and Irre 
aistible of Impulses, one which carries us away,“ as 
we so truthfully though unconeciously express it, 
Love is the incarnation of necessity, and supersedes 
by its Impulsive force all deliberation, reasoning, cal- 
culation, and hurries us into some noble or beautiful 
action before we have time to think what we are do- 
ing or why we have dove it. And yet, love ls quite 
es much an {ntarnatlon of the principle of freedom. 
We never foel zo free a8 when we are acting from 
love. Nay, freedom and the sense of freedom never 
rise so high In us as when we are Impelled by love. 
We fee! our liberty most when we are most Its slaves. 

And In this sublime fact of man's nature we behold 
the reconciliation of necessity and free-will; it le no 
longer a perplexing puzzle, a hopeleas metaphysical 
contradiction, but an accomplished fact, a holy mat- 
rimony solemnized in heaven and upon earth, God 
bas, as it were, decreed that man shall learn to do 
His blessed will; shall not only learn, but love, to do 
what ia right; shall enter the paradise of Divine life 


itself in giving his whole beart to holy duty. But 


this cannot be unless man is free to choose between 
good and evil, and knows what he ia doing. Experi- 
ence must be his schoolmaster, and when the lessons 
of human life—here or hereafter—are learned, then 
God's decrees shall be fulfilled; and not only fulfilled, 
but attained in the very way and by the very means 
which He desired and decreed them to be attained— 
by those means, In fact, which alone could be avall- 
able in the very necesalty of the nature of things. 

“Omnia vincit amor is not merely s poet’s eulogy 
on the consummation of human felicity, but the hard 
prose of one of the most patent facts of the universe. 
And if God be love, and al) His law la merged in love, 
then we cannot wonder that we are partakers of the 
Divine nature, and already feel and know by our own 
love not only what He is, but what is the law by 
which He rules. 

Your readers will call me a mystle, I fear, for 
taking such a flight as this; but if the winda of Nat- 
ure are against me, and my hold to earth too feeble, 
my kite will soon come down, 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorsxx. 

Casmpern Hovse, Dulwich, g. E., May 1, 1874. 


DR. CULLIS DEFENDED. 


EDITOR ĪNDEX; 

Dear Sir,—Tue INDEX of April 9, In an article 
headed “Is It a Pious Fraud?” appears to sanction a 
statement of untruth and calumny against the integ- 
rity and earnestness of Dr. Cullis apon the authority 
of an unnamed accuser, who has called into queation 
not only the resources. from whence the “Faith 
Funds“ are procured, but intimates that Dr. Cullis 
makes certain appro] riation of funda donated “in 
answer to prayer“ for his personal requirementa, 
From the Ninth Annual Report of the Consumptives’ 
Home is extracted, In a spirit unworthy of truth or 
justice, the following :— 

“On May 13th, he (Dr, Cullis) records receivin, 
‘upwards of two hundred dollars towards his travel- 
ling expenses.’ On May 15th, ‘over one thousand 
dollars have been sent to me up to thia time, and our 
passages are engaged for the 20th,’ " 

At this juncture allow the writer (who is pre- 
pared to encounter any invidious and unauthorized 
attack upon one of the most blessed medical homes 
in the world) to substitute, in accordance with one of 
the mme of E INDEX, “knowledge for ignorance, 
and right for wrong’’—to state that this amount was 
a gift to Dr, Cullis, individually, by some friends, and 
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apart from the so-called “Faith Funds,“ which are 
sneered at by the author of the article as “donated by 
credulous paridan 

Dr, Cullis should be no more culpable as lac 
honesty or “receiving money under false preten 
than you or I would be, if we should accept and appl 
a gift from friends as they expressed a wish that ft 
should be used, Let us have fair play. 

To continue the selections :— 

“To-day I received four thousand dollara; thig is 

of a legacy left by a lady of this city for the 
ome, the remainder of which I expect to receive be- 
fore leaving. Thus our wonder-working God relieves 
me from all care, indicating His will. Only ao ve 
near the moment of departure has thla help arrived” 
—when the insinuative bracket holds a spleente 
query or the Home, or for Dr. Cullis 7)” 

This is devoid of reason, for it can well be undar- 
stood by worldly-wise folk that the steward of such a 
large establishment would be compelled to make 
cial arrangements for contingencies liable to follow 
absence from the scenes of action, when upwarde of 
one hundred people depended upon ‘‘the answers to 
prayers," or to the personal aupervision and fidelity 
of human power, for every need and provision incum- 
bent upon invalidiem! Dr. Cullis, consistent to his 
avowed trust, felt hat the Lord made a practical man- 
ifestation of His willingness” that Dr. Cullis “should 
accept the opportunity to recuperate his health offered 
by his friends,” when the legacy for the exclusive use 
of the Home was so providentially paid in just before 
leaving fur Europe. 

In all cases, let the sum be Jarge or small, strict ac- 
count is rendered of all money received; and I know 
from absolute personal investigation that the funds 
are devoted with marvellous fidelity to the ures desig- 
nated by the donators. 

The Consumptives’ Home is a regular incorporated 
institution, under homeopathic medical jurispru- 
dence, with“ Faith“ as a watchword, You are per- 
fectly right to intimate that the public ought to know 
a little more about this wonderful and widely adver- 
tised ‘Work of Faith!“ for as a blessed home for 
consumptives whose cases are incurable, and who are 
excluded from all other public Institutions except the 
aimshouse, here may they enter, irrespective of age, 
sex, color, or denominational distinctions—as long as 
a vacancy remalns,—and be cared for and comforted, 
auccored ofttimes from death, but always with pa 
tience, love and tenderness, which fills the hearts of 
prt hare oe st — 3 of aire — a 
only to through prayers for e bounty they 
receive. They praise the Lord, not Dr. Cullis. 

To conclude, without equivocation allow me to 
atate, on verified testimony, that the payment of cer- 
tain sums, as stated by your informant, to Dr. Cullle 
out of hie wife's estate, ls entirely unwarrantable. 
There never was even $1000 paid out of an income 
which, I am informed by the lady herself, ia sufficient 
to care for herself, and allowing a small surplus which 
she devotes to a chosen office of the Lord; and that 
in no way je Dr. Cullis the recipient, or has he ever 
been benefitted in a pecuniary way by his bgp hig to 
a lady whose Income, by such a step, was cut down 
one-half, and who has no controllable real estate, and 
never had the reputed wealth. Should she die, Dr. 
Cullis or any of the Institution would not be beneflt- 
od by this alliance, as the world counts treasure, 

It is a cruel and malevolent attack from some un- 
announced quarter, which renders your informant 
better entitled to be scourged by the denunciation for 
false statements, than that Dr, Cullis “should merit 
attention from the police as the getter of money under 
falsa pretences.” 

Prepared to substantiate the foregoing, I remain a 
vindicator of truth, alwaye ready to endorse as 
à moral as Dr. Cullle’ “ Faith Work“ presents to the 
searching eyes of earnest investigation. 


M. L. FRENCH. 
Boston, Mass., May 15. 


[Under ordinary circumstances we should haye 
made some purely literary changes In the above arti- 
cle, but do not feel warranted In doing so in thla case, 
Jest wo should inadvertently modify the writer's mean- 
ing. Our promise was to print whatever should be 
sent In correction of any errors we bad made.—Ep,} 


ro 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY ON THE “LABOR 
MOVEMENT.” 


“An you value peace, as you value the future of 
the American experiment in democratic institutions, I 
urge you to study and investigate the demanda of 
Abor.’ 

The above ia an extract from Mr. Hinckley's article 
on the Labor Movement” in Taz INDEX of 284 
April. What a pity that one wiee enough to address 
these words to others, should not have, bimeelf, fully 
done what he recommende others to do! In that 
event he would probably have discovered that most 
of his views and conclusions are In disagreement with 
the immutable iawa of Nature, that eo efficiently and 
so beneficially control labor and capital aud their re- 
spective remuneration and occupation; and hence he 
would probably never have published ideas which are 
sure to mislead and injure labor, whose interests be 
no doubt has sincerely at heart. 

The fundamental point is that all men are endowed 
with innumerable wants and desires which increase, 
pari passu, with the means of satisfying them, But 
all men are, also, endowed with faculties that enable 
them to satisfy these wante and desires in a greater or 
lesser degree. These wants and desires of man im- 
pel him to make the efforts necessary to thelr eatiafac~ 
tion; the greater the Intensity of the wanta and de- 
sires, the greater the efforts made to aatiafy them, and 
productive effort must in all cases precede the enjoy- 
ment of consumption, 

Now with these preliminary truths before us, It be- 
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comes sell-evident that abstract justice and equity, as 
well as the real welfare and progress of humanity, re- 
quire that each shall enjoy, not in proportion to hie 
wants and desires, but in proportion to the amount 
and relative value of the useful things he produces or 
the useful services he renders, 

Mr. Hinckley says: The large majority of laboring 
mon recelye too little, and the few who constitute in 
the main the employing class receive too much,” 
But this is a mere dogmatic assertion, which Mr. 
Hinckley makes no attempt to proye, and which no 
well established fact sustains. On the contrary, it can 
be clearly demonstrated that such a result can never 
occur except for a moment, perfect justice and equi 
in the division of the joint productof labor and capi 
between these two indispensable codperative partners 

maintained, everywhere, at all times, by the im- 
mutable laws of Nature, so long aa labor and capital 
are left to transfer themoelves from one occupation to 
another, and from one locality to another. Neither 
labor nor capital will long voluntarily remain at any 
occupation that yielde less than the average remuner- 
atlon obtainable at other occupations’ attended with 
similar advantages and disadvantages. Hence, no 
rise or fall in the remuneration of either labor or cap- 
ital employed in any useful 5 can be perma- 
nent, unless an equal rise or fall soon follows In the 
remuneration obtainable at all other occupations nec- 
ewsary tothe community, This renders it impossible 
for either labor or capital to obtain, for any length of 
Ume, at any occupation, more than its equitable share 
of the producto their conjoint efforts; for if one of 
these obtains more than this, it raises the remunera- 
tion of one partner above, and renders that of the 
other below, the average remuneration in other occu- 
pations. At once the laws of Nature, acting through 
the ever-active impulse of Individual self-interest, wal 
gradually restore the equilibrium in the remuneration 
obtainable at all occupations necessary to the welfare 
ol humanity. The fact is that under the unimpeded 
sway of Nature's laws, wrong and injustice can onl 
be momentary, because the evil consequences whic 
wrong and injustice produce are so serious to both the 

ra and those on whom they are perpetrated, 
thas it soon leads to the eradication of wrong and In- 
jastice in some manner or other. The great natural 
system of the division of labor is based on equal re- 
muneratlon for all the labor and capital employed at 
the various occupations necessary to the supply of 
human wants and desires, the only difference that can 
long exist belng that necessary to compensate greater 
skill, 9 intelligence, danger, or uncertainties 
required for, or connected with, certain occupations, 
or to induce labor and capital to tranafer themselves 
useless or little needed occupations to others 
— more useful or more desired by the com- 
munity, 

Fluctuations in the price of labor and of the prod- 
ucts of labor do not depend on individual will or de- 
sire, but on ly demand, and on coat of produc- 
tion. Were ul] occupations to yield, at all times, pre- 
elsely the same remuneration—and were all things to 
be sold at coat, as some reformers propose,—how could 
labor and capital be induced to quit promptly occupa- 
tions when over-done or no longer useful to the com- 
munity, and transfer themselves to others more use- 
fal or more needed? Man's wants are not constant 
and unvarying—on the contrary, they undergo inces- 
sant changes; and, hence, under the na system 
of the division of labor, every one must be induced to 
do, at all times, not what be himself desires oe prEN 
but what others most need or desire. When there are 
more shirts produced than the community need, wom- 
en must be Induced to do something else than make 
shirts; and eo with everything elre. Experience 
amply proves that no inducement is as powerful to in- 
sure prompt and constant changes from one occupa- 
tlon to another, as an increase or & diminution In the 
remaneration of labor and capital, which are hared 
constantly induced to distribute themselves, at all 
times, among the various occupationa necessary to 
humanity, in accordance with the relative, momen- 
tary importance of each to society. The moment the 
equilibrium between supply and demand la reéstab- 
lished, the remuneration obtainable at all occupations 
again becomes uniform, until some new variations 
between supply and demand arise; when again varia- 
tons occur which induce new transfers of labor and 
en iaer from one occupation to another. This is the 

ly mode yet discovered by which property distrib- 
utes, at all times, labor and capital among the various 
Occupations necessary to humanity. Governments, 
legislators, philanthropists, reformers, scientists, 
theorista, all have tried and signally failed In their 
Various . to regulate the occupations and re- 
mbneration of labor and ital. Nothing but the 
animpeded laws or forces of Nature have as yet suc- 
. — fulfilled this important and indispensable 


Mr. Hinckley says: “Rational labor-reform means 
that the power of accumulated wealth shall be de- 
atroyed, and its natural counterpart, poverty, abol- 

hed ; or in other words It calls for a more equitable 
distribution of wealth.“ 

Now the whole power of accumniated wealth con- 
tista in Its usefulness to humanity; and this power 
cannot be diminished so long as wealth is not only 
useful but Indispensable to man, and its production 
requires labor and skill, and its accumulation.and 

rvation need intelligence and self-abnbgation. 

or would the distribution of wealth abolish poverty. 
Poverty ia momar: gao to non-production and to non- 
accumulation, ere may be momentary Individual 
salorment without accumulation, but no social prog- 
reas In possible without it, The whole past progress 
of humanity has been due to those who have had the 
wlf-control and self-abnegation to forego their equita- 
la, inherent right of consuming the products of their 
labor and akill for their own Immediate enjoyment, 
and saved and accumulated them for the future serv- 


ice of themselves and others, Every advance in In- 
dustry, art, science—all increase of knowledge and 
intelligence—is due to the compounding effects of the 
economized, accumulated results of pastlabor, How, 
then, can the accumulation of wealth be injurious to 
anyone? It is the consumption of wealth thal injures 
the community, not ita accumulation. 

And what more equitable and beneficial distribu- 
tion of wealth can Mr. Hinckley or any one else sug- 
gest than to leave to each individual whatever he 
produces himself or obtains from others voluntarily, 
without constraint or compulsion? Mr. Hinckley 
himself admits that you cannot teach the mass of 
men to hoard money. Here and there one individual 
may, but the maker will apend very nearly what 
they receive,” is being true, why diminish or in- 

ere with the rewarda which justly accrue to those 
who exercise the self-sacrifice and self-control neces- 
sary to accumulate wealth, and who possess the intel- 
ligence necessary to make It productive, and thus ad- 
vance the well-belng and progtese of humanity ? 

Nor bave producers ai — cause to complain that 
what they have produ ss passed into the hande 
of the wealthy. They tranaferred the products of 
thelr labor for a valuable consideration, either aa 
wages or as purchase money of these products, 
Hence these products are just na legitimately the 
property of those who thus obtained them from the 
producers, as the tools, the clothing, the furniture, 
and other things possessed by laborers, produced by 
others, and purchased with the wages egrned by la- 
bor. How could the division of labor Rist, if pur- 
chase did not create as full and legitimate a title to 

roperty as production? Who would pay wages to 

abor, if the results produced by labor ala not accrue 
to those who employ and pay labor? 

Mr. Hinckley holds that “by a law as strong as 
any in the universe the majority will receive, as a 
whole, about the amount they spend. That is, 
their hi and expenditures will be regulated by 
their habits of Ilving.’’ Mr, Hinckley here commits 
the common error of confounding cause and effect, 
Habits of living ln no way regulate agea aud posai- 
ble expenditures, These depend entirely on the ex- 
tent of the neeful production of each, except in the 
case of property acquired by inheritance or gift. 
People do not earn or receive according lo what they 
spend, but spend according to what they produce and 
receive, because production must invariably precede 
consumption and enjoyment. If the babita of living 
could regulate wages, every working mun would soon 
adopt the habita of the milllonalre, for most persons 
desire to live like millionaires. Uufortunately, or 
rather fortunately for those fond of self-indulgence, 
in regard to habits of airy in regard to everything 
else every one must cut bis coat according to his 
8 as the coat cannot be made bigger than the 
cloth, 

Another fundamental error Mr. Hinckley commits 
isin supposing that coöperation is a more equitable 
and more beneficlal system for labor than the present 
one of wages; and that w. can be Increased wich- 
out correspondingly Increasing the cost of the A 
ucts of labor. e value of everything depends on 
the cost of the labor and capital required to produce 
it; and, capital bang only the economized results of 
anterior labor, it follows that, in reality, the value of 
everything represents the past and present labor re- 
quired to produce it, and nothing else. So long as 
monopolies are not created and maintained by hu- 
man Jaws and human combinations, all the various 
contributions of Nature to human welfare remain 

uitous to man, no matter through how many 
ands they may pass. Man can only obtain remuner- 
ation for the labor expended in gathering and trana- 
rting the raw materials produced by Nature, and in 
Biting them to be useful to man. The vast, compli- 
cated, but most beneficial, system of the division of 
labor je nothing but the most perfect possible co- 
operative aystem, not limited to one occupation, lo- 
cality, district, or State, but extending over the entire 
civilized globe; and so perfect and efficient is this 
system, that it uses the smallest possible number of 
managers, superintendents, and middle-men, every 
one being led by self-interest to direct himself to one 
of the occupations which are most wanted ba the 
community, for which he is best fitted, and to labor 
as actively, as efficiently, and as intelligently as is in 
his power, because each fa remunerated, in the end, in 
proportion to the extent, quality, and usefulness of 
what he ucea. What ore the results of all the co- 
operative movements ever organized by man, in com- 
parison to those produced by this codperative system 
of Nature, based on the division of labor and self-in- 
terest checked by unfettered competition? 

But of all the errors enunciated by Mr. Hinckley, 
none are more radical than his supposition that. of 
all the various measures proposed on behalf of labor, 
the most efficacious will prove to be the ballot for 
woman, and a reduction in the hours of labor. 

Woman ls as much entitled to the ballot as man, 
but nelther Is entitled to use It as means of enforc- 
ing their views on others. Man has never been able 
to benefit himself by the ballot, the possession of 
which, In this country. has not prevented miserable 
demagogues and politiciana from destroylog every 
limitation formerly existing to che exercine of power 
by legislative bodies and government officiala, so that 
to-day we are more beavily taxed, and more arbitra- 
rily ruled, than any of the nationa of Europe, the 
only effectual rights we have preserved belng the 
right of free s; and the liberty of the press; but 
the latter has ome of little value, as nearly every 
public journal in the country is subsidized and con- 
trolled by one or other of the political parties, or by 
some vested Interest, adverse to the rights and well- 
being of the community. The powers delegated by 
the people, on the plea that they are to be used for 
their benefit, are only used to attack the rights of 
the people for the benefit of those who wield the gov- 


ernment, local, State, and federal, and their tools 
and supporters. What, then, can be the value of the 
ballot to woman if obtained by her? If woman de- 
sires to have her just rights fully protected, she must 
join mau in asking that individual rights be guaran- 
teed by prohibiting majorities, however large, from 
oppressing and controlling, in any manner, the aè- 
tions of a minority, however small, so long as the lat- 
ter do not attack the inherent rights of their fellow- 
beings. It is the inherent right of every individual, 
man and woman, to differ from their fellow-belngs im 
thought and actions, so long as he does not thereb: 
interfere with the like liberty of others. The majo 
ty should ever remember that, by attacking the rights 
of a minority, they establish a precedent that author- 
izes the attack of their own rights when they become, 
as sooner or later they are sure to be, in the minority 
themselves. The rights of the majority are best pro- 
tected by the protection of the rights of the minority. 
To this end, the majority should never be given the 
right to contro! and oppress the minority, through the 
ballot and legislation, As to the minority, nelther 
with nor without the ballot can es control and 
press the majority. This fact completely refutes the 


8 chat human governments are necessary to pro- 
tect the poops againet the wrong actions of the crim- 
inal class which forms so trifling a minority in any 


community that they can easily be kept in order b 

the vojuntary actions of each local community, It 
is by allowing, through the ballot and legislation, one 
or more loca! communities to control other communi- 
ties, that all our political evils arise, Hence all legis- 
lation and government should be strictly local; the 
more restricted the area of their action the better. 
Centralized political power has ever been the great 
curse of humanity, and yet this ia carried to-day to a 
greater extent than at any anterior period of time, ex- 
cept during the short rule of the great military con- 


querora of the 9 Alexanders, Casara, and 
Napoleons—who have arrested the ouward progress of 
humanity. 


Itis the inherent right of every one to work as few 
or as many hours in the twenty-four as he or she 
chooses; no one has the right to dietste against their 
will the number of hours others shall work. But as 
no one can produce as much in eight hours as in ten 
hours or more, it must be evident to every one that 
Man cannot be benefited by reducing the hours of 
labor. The amount produced by each will ever limit 
the amount that each can consume or enjoy for any 
length of time. To-day machinery is the great pro- 
ductive power, and will each day more and more sup- 
plant the labor of man, until he will have little else 
to do physically than to oversee and direct the ma- 
chinery that in the future will produce In abundance, 
with little Jabor and effort on hia part, every ung 
that be needs and desires. As the first cost 
machinery ls the same whether it runs twenty-four 
bours or six hours, while the production is four times 
as great In the one case as In the other, It follows that 
the true interest of all—of laborer as well as of capl- 
talist—is that all machinery be run incessantly, 
relays of laborera; thus immensely increasing pro- 
duction without corresponding increase In the capital 
employed, That is the only possible way of reducing 
the hours of labor without reducing the remuneration 
and enjoyment of the entire community. By in- 
creased production without Increased outlay of * 
tal alone can laborers obtain greater enjoymenta. 
creased production injurea every one, while increased 
production benefits every one, as a consumer, The 
enjoyments of all are dependent, not on the money 
remuneration obtained by each, but on the amount of 
the useful things needed or desired which this re- 
muneration will command, 

To solve correctly all problems in which money in- 
tervenes, It ls necessary not only to ascertain what 
has to be given to obtain the money, but also what 
ean be obtained in exchange for this money; because 


money fs not the object of man's efforts, but merely 


the means of more readily obtalning what he seeks 
the useful results of the labor and efforts of others im 
exchange for the results of his own efforts. Most 
people confound the means and the end; they im- 
agine that money alone is necessary to man's welfare 
and progress, and hence they all seek to obtain a 
greater quantity of money for what they sell Without 
regard to the effect this produces on the priceof what 
they have to purchase themselves with the money re- 
celved, They all forget that when any one sells any- 
thing at high money prices, some cne else must buy 
at high money prices; they overlook the fact that the 
universal wiah to sell dear and buy cheap ts not only 
unjust but perfectly unattainable, thanks to the just 
and beneficent lawa of Nature, which do not permit 
injustice long to exist in this world. Thanks to these 
perfect and immutable laws, nothing else is needed to 
check individual selfishness and cupidity than un- 
Settered competition and enlightened self-interest. Un- 
der the sway of perfect individual liberty, experience 
will soon teach every ove that the surest and easiest 
mode of obtaining, at all times, the services of others, 
is to render them the services they seek, Jn other 
words, as admirably expressed by Bastiat, the great 
French economist, soclety is based on the equitable 
system of ‘service for service,” each individual being, 
at all times, sole judge of the value to bimself of the 
services rendered and received. Let us, then, have 
faith in man, and Nature's Immutable laws, and pat 
a stop to all attempts to regulate the views and actions 
of man by short-sighted human lawa, which are no 
sooner enacted than they need to be modified, because 
not in accordance with the eireumstauces and condi- 
tiona they seek to control. . 


New York. 


“Were YoU EVER baptized?” inquired an earnest 
minister of a green candidate, '“No—no—o, sirt 
Never only once’t, and then I fell in!“ 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the Indi- 
vidual; 


To sabstitate knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to haston the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclosiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
alstent #ecularization of the political and ed- 
ucations! institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Conatitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorsey has kindly connented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lonpox LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
teal readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX. 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Heport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Join- 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mest- 
ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. War- 
son on ‘The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an eppendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wiss. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet- 
ing, 18 70. 60 cents, Contains essaya 
by O, B, Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on "The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs, E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligion as à Social Force, especially iu rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on “Tha Future of Religions 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age:“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on Mohammedaniam,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
Chins,” and Wm. J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abatract of 2 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos, Vickers, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mest» 
ing, 1872, S5cents. (Four or more, 35 
centa esch,) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church iu 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
{ngham on Te Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 

Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Mest- 
ing, 1878. W cents. (Four or more, 2 
centa each,) Contains eanayn by Samnel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welsa on Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginton, Bamnel Longtel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Meligions, by T. W. Hig- 
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Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
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Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 cents; of one hundred, 8. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
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mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mai! may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 
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FOUBTEEF CHAPTERS, 

Selected from Hindu Vedas, Bud Con- 
Tucius, Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaa- 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Plato, Pythagoras, Mar- 
cus Auretius, Epictetus, Al Koran, Luther, 
Svandinavian Edda», Renan, Taliesin, Mil- 
ton, Penn, Adam Clarke nn F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall. Max Müller, Elina 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H, C, Wright, Lu- 
eretia Mott, HI in, T. Starr King, Bush- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma Hardinge, Emer: 
son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Fro gham, 
and others, 

at irationa from many 
ee Peoples. 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each ago, each kindred, adds a versa to It.” 
Edited and Compiled by 
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pages), cents. 
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Tax BROOKLYS CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL 
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The five Extras named above to any address 
in the United States for bo cents, 

Circulars giving full detalla of the contents 
of each Tribune Extra mailed free to any ad- 
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MUSICAL GARLAND! 
Dvers ron VIOLIN AND Piano, Price 62.80. 


New and attractive arrangements by SEP. 
WINNER, of Galops, Waltzes, Mozurkaa, Airs, 
Quadriiles, and Potpourris for Viollo with Pi- 


ano accompaniment. Pages Sheet Music 
" MUSICAL FLOWERS! 
‘Dorr ror FLUTE AXD Praxo. Price $2.00. 


Similarin desigu to the “Musical Garland,” 
Dut for Flute with Plano accompaniment. 
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...... See 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great gen- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph by 
ack, is for sale at THE INDEX office, and 
will be sent by, mall to ay address on receipt 
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2 * THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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SOPAN. Tur INDEX, 
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Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
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of each other; for the im nt essays and 
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Address THE INDEX, 
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Dignity, reverence, sweotn 1 
foe, breathe through the clay; the arist 
as so filled his own beart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ningly to mould It into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the Ivy- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as wo 
stand beside it, asthe old artist did to bis 
. — work, Speak then!“ Hannah F. 


m tbo e e Si 
In the a enn 
tenderness, his 1988. You cannot give lite to 
clay or marble; but 


ou can represent it, and 
this Mr. Morse has done.— D. Parker to 
Hannah E. Stevenson. 


‘The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with possibte indignation, with possible tears; 
the lips are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could et & good fight” 
as well as ‘give a reason.”—Samual Long/el- 


The first time T have seen Theodore Parker 
since he died.— Wm. Sparroil. 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay. Boston Daily Globe. 


The faceis strong and noble as it should be. 
The likeness is g Boston Dally Advertiser. 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or Siniah, 
or to show the vanity of the artiat. All 

forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
man, re Parker.—L. S. H. in tha Golden 


Coples of this Bust, finely nished n plas- 
tor, io each. Boxing for transportation, 61 
extra. Frelght or expressage paid by party 
sending order. Welght of box about Afty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 25 Bromfeid St., Boston, Mass. 


EE DISCUSSION Bosto 


rect {ta efforts for the presant towards pecuring 
tho 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from ita share of the burden 
of tazation. 


general circulation several thousand copies of = 


on Church Exemption, being tho article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Noy. 77, 


‘would allow; but, so great bas beon the demand, 
it la already nearly exhausted. 


place è copy in the bands of 


and genorously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


Our organisation some time sincs decided to di- 


Repeal of the Laws 


Às s means to this end, we have published for 


TRACT 


The edition waa mado ss lerge as our funds 
Our next adition onght to be large enough to 


EVERY VOTES IN THE STATE, 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 


have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, itis Impossible for the Boston 


Teague, with ita various other expenses. to bear 
the entire expense alone. 
Wil not, then, 5 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Uberal donations? 
We frequently recelve communications from 
partion wishing tracte to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To sach we reply that the 
cost to us is sbout $1.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish tham st this price per 
thousand, or 90 cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate thers, But all additional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country, 
To many of the subscribers of Tun INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
ga probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have boen sent, 


With the Hope 


that sach frionds will try to secure ss many sig- 
natures to tho petition aa poasible in their locality 
We reapectfully ask thoes who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will, 
Let us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united volces be heard! And lst it be 
done NOW! 
We would ay, alao that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by presalng the “Demands 
of Libersilam,” It, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we aro ready to render such sesistacce ae lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


is | Tf all will onite and work, the results sought 


can bo secomplished 
Address 


“BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXROUTIVE COMMITTED, 


term 
farms, at 12 
payable sem! 
ample vaag gu 
abstract of title and recording m 
by borrower. We collect an 

part of the United States free of charge, 


Gregor, lowa; Firet National 
Minn.; Milwaukee National Ban! 
kee, Wis; City National Bank, 
Allen, Stevens & 
City; Morris Altman. 


— . —— 
REAL ESTATE SECURI 


N LIBERAL LEAGUE. G. L. HENDERSON & CO. 


BANKEBS, 


LEROY, MINN, 


invested on short time, 
years, on unincumbered — 


r cent. interest 

nually, Perfect ti y| 

aranteed, All —— 
paid 
any 
REFERENOZS.— First National Bank, Mc. 
Bank, Austin 
Mllwau- 


ru, Nes York 


Co., Banke! 


paying § to 10 per cent. interest, or 


Investments in Real Estai Chica 
dave * 


* an made, are the best and aafost 


employing capital. The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLFs Brazer 


Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guarantees ‘ect title and 
in all ita Rect Feist Loans. en 
Firntclass securities always on hand, In- 


terest and principal collected without . 
Real Estate Investments made on commissi 
or on shares; taxes pald, &c, 


Orders of capitalists and real = 
pectfully solicited. 8 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fell length. It fs full chee. It te 
smooth and oslastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machine uss. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are repretonted 
to be, and of zo poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Bu- 
roka Silk exactly an represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


HALT-HOUR RECREATIONS 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA ENTES. 


The growing demand in this country for 
books on popular science encourages tho od- 
itor and publisbers to lasue this serlea of pa- 
pers, compUed from the works of the most 
popular sclentific writers. 


25 cts. per Part; $2.60 for twelve consooutive 
Parta, 

No.1. STRANOE DIACOVERINA RESPECTING TEE 
AURORA ASD RECENT SOLAR RYAN. 
By Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.8. 

No. 2. Tae ORAMIAL Avyrnrries oy MAN 
AND THE APE. By Prof, Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology. 
Fully Ulustrated. 

No. 8. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS EXPLAINED, and 
its Uses to Solence Niustrated. With a ool- 
ored plate and several wood-cnts. 

No. 4. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS DISOOTEAIES, 
showing ita Application in Microscopio Re- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of the Heav- 
only Bodies. From the worka of Sohellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and oth- 
ers, j 


No. 6, NERULÆ, METEORIO SHOWBAS, AND 
Comers, 

No. 6. Usoonscrovs ACTION oF THE BELIN 
amp Ert Detosrons. By Dr. Carpen- 
ter, author of The Microscope and its Ren- 
lations, Human Phystology, ete. 

No. 7. TEE GROLOOY oF THR Sranf By 
Prof. A, Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 

No. B. On Yeasr. By Prof. Huxley, F. R. B. 

No. 9. Tae CIBOOLATIONOF THE WATERS on 
THE Fact OFTRE EARTH. By Prot. K. W. 
Dove, 

No.10. Tax Store AOE, PAST AND PRESENT, 
By Edward B. Tylor, author of Primééies 
Oulture, 

No. II. Tas RELATION BETWEEN MATTER 
AnD Fouom. By Prof, John H. Tics, of Bt. 
Louls. 


For sale by THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Bostone 


oe Lt ew 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VotumE 5. 
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WHoLe No. 231. 


~ ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


d that churches and other eccloslastical 
1. a — longer be exempt from just taxation. 


d that all public riations for educa- 
A instieutions e A amosar iam character 


shall cease, 
4. We demand that all us services now 
by the government shall be abolished; and ôs 
tte sof the bible in the public r k mhothar ontana: 
tex! 
Ahh bal be prohibited . 


demand that the tment, by the President of 
ase United States or ing Governors of the various States, 


and faste shall wholly cease. 


er epena 
dashed, simple affirmation under the paina and pen- 
Aden et peru) shall be established in ita ated, 15 


„ demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
tn che observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 

& Wo demand that all lawn l to the onforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
aball be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


$, We demand of 
tates and of the several States, but also in the 
— saministration 


batever chan ahali prove necessary to this ond shall be 
— uninchlngliy, and prompily made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


impeded, and the most sacred rights of 
—— by the least interference of the State in matters of 
rel jand 


Whereas, Cortaln pa inconsistencias with a ganara! 


spirit of the United States Constitution still mark 
latration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of rel liberty, the ex ce of free public 


aud prosperity of the entire land; 
TuEAATonx, We, the undo ed, hereby associate our- 
elves together under the . — £ 7 

ASTIOLES OF AGEEEMINT. 


A®t.1—The name of this Association shall be Tun Lis- 


ERAL League or 
Ast, 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to ge- 
Uance with the “Demands of Liberal- 


guns penecical com] 
dam" throughout the country, and es f ial) 


ter called, In order to co-operate with 
soustry in securing the needed reforms, 
Agr. 1.—The means employed tn working for these objects 
hall be local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
sddresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
2 — such other means aa are peaceable, orderly, 


Ant. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funda 
tor the League as shall be presoribed in the By-Laws by a 


two-thirds vote of the members, 
Aur. 56.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by nibacrbiag bis or hor ame to these Articles of Agreo- 


Aur. 6.—The Officers of the 6 shall be à President, 
2 Vice President, a Secretary, 3 Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and their duties shall be 
thoee — —e to these offices, The President 
acd . all be ex-officio delegates to the Nanunal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Arr. 1,—Theso Articles of Agreement may be amended 
* three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 


meeting, provided due notice of the propased amen 
Wande shall have been zent to every mem! at losat two 
weeks previous to such meeting, 


Bo faras Lam concerned, the above la the platform of 
Tes IEE. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet bo accepted universally by the American people, 
aa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liber League ought to be formed to carry out lta princi- 
plea wherever half a doren earnest and resolute Liberals 
fan be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to recare compliance with these just “Demanda” must 
rarely, oven if slowly, spread, 1 bope to make Tun IAD 
A means of furthering it; and 1 ssk the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
eves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of thar ‘Presidents and Seore- 
“aries. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
u that List grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let their organized rolos be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Bonon, Sept. 1, 1872, FRANCIS & ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 

FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES ÇON- 
STITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Sxorron e aongruss shall make no law respec’ 
tablishment of rel log; ot. favoring any particular 
religion, or probly g the freo exercise Wereof 
e freedom of speech or of 
bl; assem 


people peaceably to 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

BECTION 3.—No State shall make any law an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any ular form 
of on, or prohibitin; thereof; or 
abrid ig the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
rig! ê people peaceably to assemble foe. to petition 

o 


for the performance of any publio or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of 
reali! oe any opinions he or ahe may hold 
re! u. 
rio 3.—Congress shall have toenforee the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legialation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. 8. 


HENRY James says; Genlus is God's spoiled child In 
the world.” Every naturally dull person ought to be a» 
auaged by this remark. 

ly THE LIBRARY presented by Senator Sumner to 
Harvard College is Robert Burna’ own manuscript of his 
poem entitled, "Scota who has wi’ Wallace bled." 

Tue Massacnusetts Registration Report shows the 
average age of cultivators of the poil to be 65:18 years,— 
being 14:19 years more than the average of all occupa- 
ons, 

Ir is Nor the “melancholy days“ that have come now, 
but the beautiful ones; when Nature is In her irresistible 
mood, and all true bearta are glad to yleld to her sweet 
blandishments. ' 

Woopuut and Claflin's Weekly says: In cases [jn 
our courts]in which both sexes are concerned, both sexes 
ought to be represented, not only in the jury-box, but 
on the bench,“ And does not the common sense of jus- 
ties say Amen? 

“Princgss” Nellie Grant had “fifty silk dresses“ and 
a trunk full of stockings" to get married with, Mary 
Clemmer Ames says this fact severely exercised the fami- 
nine mind at Washington. 

Tux xvrTor of the American Sportsman has recently 
purchased a dog, in England, at a coat of six hundred 
dollara. Such reckless expendlture proves that this edi- 
tor is going to the dogs rapidly. 

A pRomurent American literary gentleman, who thor- 
oughly knowa Mr. Thomas Carlyle, admirably describes 
the famous Scotchman thus: A roaring, riotous, most 
benighted, but not anbenignant brother.” 

Mr. Agassiz once said of animals: In some incom- 
prehgnsible way, God Almighty has created these things; 
and Í cannot doubt of their immortality any more than I 
doubt of my own.’ The same reasoning that would 
make man immortal would surely seem to presume for 
animals the same chance. 

“Tye rromises of happiness In life," says one, “are 
like those of our greenbacke—lies ‘fra end to end,“ false 
promliuea never to ba redeemed.“ This seenis to na rath- 
er a strong statement, One should reckon one’s happi- 
ners by quality rather than quantity; for sometimes 
the experience which we baye in one moment la worth 
more to us than that of many days. 

Looks, glances of the eye, shiftings of thought-shad- 
ows on the facs, are wonderful things; more wonderful 
than words are they. For better than worda, and swift- 
er, they telegraph the thoughts of the mind and the feel- 
ings of the heart, Worda at the best are halting and awk- 
ward messengers, often apolling what they undertake to 
carry; but looks are subtile aud facile, and land ua 
straightway in one another's meaning. 

Taz NATIONAL House of Representatives, in voting ro- 
cantly upon the admission of Mr. Cannon of Utah (the 
objection to him being that he was a Mormon, with four 


wives), decided that a man's moral character, or conduct, 
does not prevent him, Conatitutionally, from being en- 
titled to a seat In Congress. Weare surprised that this 
should have needed a formal vote, since the eligibiltty of 
immoral Congressmen has been practically decided for è 
long tims, 

Mn. GuapsTONE lu reported as telling his friends that 
he regrets having given so many years of his life to poli- 
tics. How little,“ he remarks, do politica affect the 
Ife, the moral lifa, of a mation! One singlo good book 
influences the people a vast deal more,” The ex-premler, 
we belleve, is right. Faith in truth, and promulgation 
of ideas, is what the world needs; nota resort to party- 
making and political contrivances. In the school house, 
not in the State house, is our national salvation. An in- 
spirer more than a statesman is the desideratum of this 
country to-day! 

Tax Secon Ranroar CLon had its laat regular mest- 
ing of the season, last Monday evening; and tha occasion 
was à delightful and memorable one, The past season 
has been one of unusual interest and profit to the Club, 
and all its members enter upon the present vacation with 
most pleasant memories of the season just closed. This 
last night was a Festival Night. Simple refreabmente 
wers furnished, which were followed by short speeches 
and poems from the members, Abbot, Gannett, Verity, 
and Miss Hotchkiss contributed poems which were most 
cordially recelved; while Morse, Park, Wetherbes, Prof. 
Gunning, Ranney, Kendall, Mrs, Dr. Saiford-Blake, and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews made brief but acceptable speech- 
es. Before closing, the Club voted to have a picnic some- 
time during the summer. 


Mn. Beecuxr’s eleventh Yale Lecture was on Chris- 
tion Manhood. In the course of It there occurs the fol- 
lowing striking and vigorous sentence: 

My conception of a perfect man lo one who ls si s 
who ls full of energy; full of appetites and passions, an 
therefore, of that wonderful force which is wrought by 
them, or which transforms itzelf into auxiliary forces; 
full of life; fall of thought-power; full of seathetic excel- 
lences; and full ot that central element of love to which 
all other Influences are snbordinated, and which is itself 
subordinate to God. Now, give me a man like this. 
Where do you find him the man of liberty; the man of 
infinite largeness; tho man that goes freely whither he 


will, up and down, all the faculties ing in harm 
with the 3 itch of the ee "which is love? 
Show me that ect man. I have never seen bim. 

And we probably never shall see him until we have the 
Uverty“ that la necessary as a condition to make him. 


Mes. Zina Fay Pesos, a very able and thoughtful 
woman, thinks that temperance reformers should make « 
distinction between the milder and more flery liquors; 
that beer-drinking and billlard-playing are in themselves 
conducive to morality, and should ba rescued from their 
present disrepute; that the true way to promote tamper- 
anoa In to eatablish good béer-gardens, where young peo- 
ple may drink moderstely of mild liquors, dance, play 
billiards, and have a good time generally; that tea-drink- 
ing is ruinous to women, and they would be mach better 
off lf they would drink It but once s day, and take a pint 
of mild beer every noon; that the total-abatinence pledge, 
except for people in whom drunkenness is a dissase, ls a 
“gtigma upon the Communlon, and a direct enen 
against the wisdom and morality of our blessed Saviour 
himself.” It is woll to listen to the opiniona of all alu- 
cere and capable persons, when we are called upon to de- 
cide any important matter. 


Oon rau, W. H. Spencer, who was recently called 
to take charge of a now Liberal Society in Sparta, Wis- 
consin, writes to ns from that placa, under date of May 
6, as follows: 

“We commenced our services last 8 s 
hundred and fifty present. We were re 
churches a shelter under their wings, and so 
preach the new gospel in a hall, I never saw euch liber- 
ality of mind and purse anywhere in the East, There 
ian't a single traditional Unitarian among them,—for 
which I thank God, Taz Lypex, and common senpe, I 
have had several invitations to join the Western Unitari- 
an Conference; but since Potter has been read ont, espe- 
clally, do 1 feel nevermore likea permitting that name to 
‘be applied to me.” 

Mr. Spencer lo pretty certain to succeed with his soole- 
ty, for he ia s man of ability, sarnestness, and devotion, 
We trust that many other Liberal Societies like hia may 
spring up In both East and West; and that they must do 
60, wo think, ls only a question of time, 
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Br, Loum, MoM. A, McCord, President; F. 2. Lofgreen, 
— m Mass F, Ei ‘Abbot, President; J. P. Titċomb, 
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(For Tes INDEX. ] 


Senator Sumner's Religion. 


BY JOHN WEISS. 


The public career of our great statesman has been 
the theme of eulogy from many llpa and pens; and it 
will continue to be traced and illustrated as ong as 
the subjects to which he devoted his life are kept 

n in memory by his death. We may be sure that 

ample justice wlll be done to the foresight and valor 
of his ent of the barbarism of America, to 
the fortitude that sustained his defence of human 
rights, to the prophetic temper In which he relterated 
the truth that freedom was national and olavery sec 
tlonal, The nation, predominating over the section 
by a great revulsion from error to truth, has decreed 
to him one of history's rarest triumphs, the conces- 
sion of a prophet's discernment during his lifetime. 
For commonly the age to which his vamni is ad- 
dreased stops its cars and runs upon him with one 
accord. But the flaccid drum of our hearing was 
tightened by the rude fingers of civil strife; our men- 
ace was set to the pitch of his warning; and hie own 
worde taken up by the thunder of battle returned to 
him In an echo of victory that pronounced bla name. 
Now every year will lend some fresh emphasls to his 
record by fresh testimony to the wisdom of his trust 
in the safety of justice. The echo will reverberate 
irom fact to fact, and keep his fame alive. 
It is the task of the publicist to explain his relation 
to the questions which developed into the irrepressible 
conflict of his time, to Ax his share in the creation of 
a sentiment for equal rights, and to show how ab- 
straci ideas of peace and justice were the pith of all 
his edients, This ia not our task, but rather to 
trace, if we can, hia public morala down to the roots 
of private faith, in order to discover, with the provi- 
dential aid of auch a marked a what spiritual 
essentials are sufficient to breed and maintain a spot- 
less life, a martyr's fidelity, a prophet's confidence. 
In discovering these we make another discovery by 
the light of his life, that the virtues which redeem 
the individual and the race are not indebted to sec- 
tarian methods. Their quality ls native to the soul 
of man, their quantity ls proportioned to men's vari- 
ous structures. And as Nature provides the germs 
which become developed into good men and glorious 
States, ahe is also provident of the elements which 
contribute to thie development, and bas not fallen 
into the decay of dependence upon the artificial etim- 
ulus of theology, whose schemes are the after- 
thoughts of a metaphysical method inherited from 
fathers and schoolmen of the Christian Church, and 
which is more and more each day showing its incom- 
petence to cover the phenomena of matter and mind 
with their respective laws, 

Our Senator's personal réligion did not rest upon 
any assumption of a supernatural revelation in the 
Scriptures. He revered the Great Teacher, but never 
in public or private commended bim as the Savior of 
mankind. He hail no theory concerning that lofty 
character which get it apart from the course of his- 
tory and the natural possibilities of human nature. 
His pew by inberitance was situated in a Unitarian 
meeting-house where the doctrine of theology and of 
political ethics was uniformly conservative; so that he 
was seldom seen to occupy it, Born into Channing's 
household of faith, he found nothing there so con- 
genial as the sweetness and light of that great preach- 
er's morals. He had no taste for any description of 
public worship, Private friendship carried him once 
to an ordination; it was that of the poet Longfellow's 
brother. And the only page of the discourse upon 
that occasion which he cared for was the one that em- 
pews freedom of speech in the cause of humanity. 

e enjoyed none of those emotions which a technical 
religion claims to derive from gettin up relations 
with invisible beings. For {deal convictions seemed 
to him the natural thoronghfare between the finite 
and the infinite, and to suggest to man the most re- 
gious gesture he can make, that of walking to and 
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fro In child-like simplicity. Let us see if we cannot 

Justify the eiai of this above the conventional 

attitude, and show lar _indepentence of sentiments 
re miacalled spiritual. 

eaten of religion must be unsstisfactory 


[i 


when it secludes that word within s class of emotions | 


which are felt by some people and cannot be felt b 

others who are not born with a temper to correspond, 
There are some states of mind which enjoy the papu» 
lar advantage of being called religious because they 
seem to connect the individual with invisible origins 
of love and power; there is a broad tract of feeling 
through which he passes to diacover the source of 
inexplicable longings, the fountain that keeps life 
young and thoughts perpetually blooming; it ls 
warmed by a sun that does not set with visible twl- 
light, but moves without respect to the periods of the 
material day, and often Is in the zenith when our 
clocks mark midnight. And that ie marked at any 
time when things grow dark, affections pasa into 
eclipse, hopes are clouded and cares become oppres- 
alve, ery imperfection challenges the idea of per- 
fection, and calla it out for justification in the lista of 
the world, to give an account of iteelf, whence it 
came, why it disturbs us if it does not mean to be ful- 
filled. The soul attributes the idea to a Sou! of souls, 
and in that direction Its instinct travels, like the mi- 
gration of birda which haa elemental force In it and 
cannot be checked. The sou! escapes from every in- 
clemency in quest of more genial feeding-grounds be- 
yond its sere horizon. The tendency sometimes de- 
velops into great emotion; the soul overflows with 
confidences; {ts sorrows and aspirations run for sym- 
pathy beyond the earth; gladness is the approval, rè- 
grets the disapproval, of something that can only be 
keen, touched, authenticated by these inward moods. 
Let Ít be far from us to diecredit the genuineness of 
these human Impulses, or depreciate the part they 
play in the minds where they originate. But they 
are not of universal 8 nor can they clulm to be 
organic states that are indispensable to virtue. For 
since they depend partly upon the mental structure 
aa each individual recelves it from his ancestors, they 
can no more be exacted from every temperament 
than a talent for business, music, or the arts. 
they are more cherished among women, whose nat- 
ures least crave oxpedients to effect a change of heart, 
or to preserve the unspoiled felicity of their sex. 
Therefore these mooda cannot be tortured into teste 
of the religious state without running to abuse in the 
individual and to bigotry in popular opinion. They 
congest and soften some brains, set up hallucinations, 
drain the life into ecatasies. i 

The tendency toward something that ls superlor to 
ourselves generally settles into conviction that an 
idea of what was going to be just, right, pure, honor- 
able among men, existed before the men did. We 
cannot believe that mankind created by slow develop- 
ment an Ideal that is far above the condition Into 
which it has developed. We attribute thia unattalned 
standard, which disturbs, mortifies, stimulates us, to 
an Immutable Something beyond ourselves, and al- 
ways in advance of our latest attainment; to some 
Power superior to society that selecta heroes and mar- 
tyrs from the average conditions of mankind to become 

e progenitors of better ones. 
with the moral proficiency it has attained, What 
breeds, then, discontent? In what line of inherit- 
ance does the protester stand who hazards his own 
peace to disturb the content of others, and improve 
the grounds of that content? He stands in the line 
of that ideal power which breaks up the strata of the 
earth, prepares Improved surfaces for better breeds of 
plants and animals, and introduces at length a creste 
ure, capable of discontent, who takes up the thread, 
pursues the old Ideal method, and values a period as 
men value rounds to a ladder or stepa before a door, 
to mount with, not to stay upon, So that every 
period has a twofold character; It is satisfied with its 
condition, and yet It carries along the element of dis- 
satisfaction. The strange creatures of the primeval 
world never chafed at their prospects and circum- 
#tances; the effort which compelled a better creature 
to succeed them was not originated by themselves. 
Each growth settled down into sure and friendly re- 
lationship with its own elements. No firh ever 
sighed to crawl instead of swimming, no reptile ever 
aspired to lift its vertebrm into a perpendicular spine; 
creatures with rudely sketched and awkward wings 
never cherished an ambition for a broader pinion, to 
be launched and float in air, When we speak of the 
graduated scale of succession which Is visible in Nat- 
ure, it is only by a figure of fancy that we attribute 
the impulse of this succession to the forms tbem- 
selves, They were nothing but the raw material of 
an impulse which could not be hurried nor retarded. 
They moved in the line of an idea, which took its own 
time, because it is something previous as well 
contemporaneous, 

So every period of society, far from straggling to 
Improve its condition, cannot conceive of improve- 
ment; it has the temper of a saurian, to stay where 
something has put it. When something inclines to 
put it elsewhere, it only contributes inertness to the 


| movement, and is incapable of rising into any emo- 


tion save dread and wrath at being disturbed by the 


And every successive advantage defends itself against 
an ideal power, denies assistance to it, nnd dies hard. 

Therefore every age of human society claims to be 
the latest possible result of a creative power. Look- 
ing backward, it alludes felicitonsly ta the superiority 
of the present, and attributes it Lo admirable forefa- 
thers; it cannot Jook forward, for its own present is a 
wall built across the prospect. The ideal man who 
describes a horizon beyond the coping of this wall is 
a leveller of limits. is report is an indictment of 
the virtue which through much toil and blood has 
been attained, Let him be rapidly suppressed. It 
ia trite,” says the author of Ecce Homo, “that an 
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original man is persecuted in bis lifetime, and idolized 
after his death; but it la a leas familiar truth that the 
posthumous idolaters are the legitimate successors 
and representatives of the contemporary persecutors, 
Gradually, xbout the close of hls career, or, it may be 
after It, they are compelled to withdraw their op 
tion, and to imitate the man whom they 4 
nounced. They are compelled to do that which is 
most frightful to them,—to abandon their routine, 
And then there occurs to them a thought which 
brings inexpressible relief, Out of the example of 
the original man they can make anew routine, They 
may imitate him in r his originali 
And thus the second bulf of original man's deafj- 
ny ls really worse than the first, and bis failure is 
written more legibly in the blind veneration of soc- 
ceeding ages than in the blind hostility of bis own. 
He broke the chains by which men were bound; he 
threw open to them the doors leading into the bound- 
less freedom of Nature and truth. But in the next 
geheration he is idolized, and Nature and truth bs 
much forgotten as ever; if he could return to earth 
he would find that the crowbars and filea with which 
he made his way out of the prison-house have been 
forged Into the bolts and chains of a new prison called 
by bis own name. Who are found building his se 
ulchre f Precisely the same parte which resisted hs 
reform; those who are born for routine and can ac 
commodate themselyes to i! bam but freedom; 
those who in clinging to the wiedom of the past sup- 
pose they love wisdi m, but in fact love only the past, 
who set Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in opposition to 
Christ, and appeal to the God of the dead against the 
God of the living.” 

This dread of Innovation equips itwelf with many 
admirably sounding mazims drawn {rom the arsenal 
of common cense. Without a spark of poetry in ita 
composition it will quote poeta for its purpose, pro- 
vided they haye been along time dead, and cannot 
contradict the inferences drawn from their words. 
Then we are informed that it Io better to bear the Hls 
we have than fly to others that we know not of. It 
is also a favorite mental exerciee to distinguish be- 
tween the highest sbetract good and the bigh- 

is, in the circumstance, attainable, 
Every social period makes thie objection to ihe 
prophet, that the average head is not strong enough 
to bear the wine of hls ideal; it must be watered at 
the common pump, and distributed through succès- 
sive dilutions; so that In the long run the commupl- 
ty will have managed to absorb the whole strength of 

e idea, The politician undertakes this mitigating 
1 No doubt, twice two are four, eventually, 

ut In the meantime the people must acquire that to- 
tal by making all the fractions four provisionally. 

Jack Cade’s proclamation to his followers ran 
thus: There shall be in England seven half-penny 
loavea sold for a penny; the three-hooped pot shall 
have ten hoops.” The Jack Cades of politica laaue 
balf-penny loaves with instructions to call them pen- 
ny loaves while we eat, and they will be quite as fill- 
ing. So there is a Utopia above and one beneath the 
true ideal quantities, And one Jack Cade who de- 
clares that two and two must be slx ie just as practi- 
cal, just as safe a leader, as the Jack Cade who wanta 
to convince us that two and the next attainable frac- 
tion make the four that ought to be. 

There are in politics a great many values which 
fluctuate; they are quoted by circumstance, can be 
* to serve the public good. They are market 
values whose rate of exchange was never fixed by the 
divine standard beyond the reach of compromise; 
and those men are valuable who are fitted by nature 
to deal with all such matters of the puii welfare 
and convenience. But aa soon 28 they beg'n to apply 
their method to some question that involves Immuta- 
ble morality their structural defect appears; and men 
whe distinction is to be practical become impracti- 
cable. 

Doubtless, for instance, aman has an inalienable 
right to his life, his labor, his love, and his religion. 
The politician bimself will concede the abstract 
right, but, he goes on to say, In this realistic world a 
man can only enjoy a fraction of each right; for the 
enactment of his circumstances is incompatible with 
the law of hie being. Therefore, bring the slate, 
and let us fall to figuring: a man is his own master; 
hie Ideal traita when added up will come to four; 
but practically the man has a master who makes 
four, in point of fact, and scores the sum on the back 
of his man's ideal. The problem is to hit upon the 
intermediate fraction that shall be a temporary four. 
The compromising figures cover the slate with una- 
vailing shifts and truces, till suddenly an Impatient 
sponge descends to obliterate the scrawling—and it 
was wet in blood. Nothing is left standing on the 
slate but God's eternal equation, two and two equal 
four; and thut must rule the working out of every 
problem, The politician rallies very soon to acqui- 
esce in this result; but when he buries wilh laudation 
the statesman who wrote God's immutable decree at 
the top of the country’s page, be protests that be 
too was devoted to the abstract truth, but distrusted 
the statesman’s uncumpromising method of applying 


| it. Itis the self-deception of a man who is incapable 
| of Ideal juspiration, who is the child and favorite of 
fanatical exigency of something that is beyond itself. 


the present, the flattering annalist of the past, = 
pet of a society that dreads to be disturbed, an 
shrinks from tbe bad manners of a prophet erying in 
the wilderness with the flavor of locusts and w 
honey in his talk. A divine truth does not come 
into a man on any other terms than exacting the 
whole of him, to drench him clear through, from the 
top of his imagination to the bottom of his common 
sense, and drip into the public streets whether they 
hinder or help its running, where a heap of rubble 
is a mark for its current, and not a warning of “NO 
Thoroughfare.” It has been the curse of American 
politics that uninspired men have claimed to be as 
good idealists as anybody, so good, indeed, that they 
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id not bear to make an application of abstract 
no Jest it should Incar the odium of the people, 
apd be rejected by them. Tenderness for human 
rights bas been the pretext of the compromising 
mind; as we might suppose s Judas so inflamed with 
Jove for a rejected Master as to plan betraying him to 
make him show his hand. Upon what a crucifix did 
tbis transitional policy hang a bading country! 

What kind of mental disposition Is It that shows a 
lack of judgment? who ia the impracticable man, 
tack cifal of methods and disdainful of expedients? 
nb he who represents the average sentiment of a so- 
ciety that Js wedded to usage, that idolizes laws 
which protect and prolong It, that has grown up into 
acomfortable maturity of dislike to abstract truth. 
An age that bates to be disturbed will honor and re- 
ward the lack of judgment which protects It against 
the aesaulte of God, who is history's unsparing critic, 
the perpetual enemy of comfort, the violator of every 
trace we make with error, the Being who Is first 
pare, then ble. He has been the almighty In- 
novator through an immense career which extends 
along the diacontent of all hls prophets. 

Our statesman was not the child of his ; If he 
had been we should not have yet buried him, nor 
heard the tributes of those who garnish the sepul- 
chres of the righteous. His parent was not of this 

but of that eternity which travalled with his elder 
brethren, the Isalahs of Holy Writ, and with that 
man whose sad coni cried,— 

Wo is me, mother, that thou hast born me, a 
man of strife and contention.” 

“Por surely, as ble favorite Milton said, “to every 
good and peaceable man, It must in nature needs be 
a batafal thing to be the displeaser and molester of 
thousands; much better would it like him, doubtless, 
to be the messenger of gladness and contentment, 
which is his chief Intended business to all mankind, 
bat that they resist and oppose thelr own true happi- 
ness. But when God commands to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lles not in 
man’s will what he shall say, or what he shall con- 
ceal, If he ahall think to be silent as Jeremiah did, 
because of the reproach and derision he met with 
daily, ‘and all his famillar friends watched for his 
halting,” to be revenged on him for speaking the 
truth, he would be forced to confesa as he confessed: 
‘Hie word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones; I was weary with forbearlng, and could not 
stay.’ Which might teach these times not suddenly to 
condemn all things that are sharply spoken or vehe- 
mently written, as proceeding out of stomach, viru- 
lence, and lll: nature. For me,“ continues the poet, 
“J have determined to lay up as the best treasure 
and solace of a good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, 
the honest liberty of free speech from my youth.“ * 

His spirit underscored such kindred pages which 
are the Scriptures of Puritan heroes. They were his 
solace In a time that furnished him with few compan- 
ions, few comrades in arms for bis incessant battle. 
The sustere and biting quallty of Milton's page 
braced his own temper against the flatteries of a soci- 
ety that relished his gifts and was anxious to mort- 

bis conscience. As door after door slammed in 
ls face, pufliog out for him the lights of pollsbed tn- 
tercourse In his own city, he turned toward the 

source of a steadior ray. 

“So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through afi her 

Irradlate; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

of gi invisibla to mortal sight," 


I incline to call bim the moat religious statesman 
of this or any age, because his life was devoted to the 
ideal method of Deity. Can any definition of the 
word religion be more comprebensive and satlefac- 
tory? To his early years belonged an Instinct that 
he must seek a career that would test his sense of 
truth, of loyalty to some principles which stand 
at the cantre of human well-belng. So he put 
aside with little difficulty the calla which various 
mental attainments brought to him, declined the 
functlons of literature and law, to devote bis compe- 
tent knowledge of both to the servica of morals. 
They became exalled to religion In his soul, because 
be always wore the ample presenca of justice un- 
trammelled by expediency, humanity unbounded by 
the customa of nations, is doctrine waa pure, like 

life; very athletic, trained to wrestle with Ideal 
‘champions before he measured his strength with 
men. Famillar to such encounters, ble tight hug, 
Unconscious how formidable it had grown in those 
pru exercises, crushed out of the polltielan every 
eath except abuse, and reduced the resources of 
slavery to a bludgeon. His own weapon wan the 
Logos, the Word, or Discourse, of an ideal Will. 
Fiat, Fiat, he continually exclaimed, ‘‘let it be done.“ 
Tet the full and perfect form of righteousness be 
born. Let this sordid clay, this barbariem of Ameri- 
du. liberate its man, and be a living soul breathed 
into bim. He put hls lips to the unconsclous nos- 
tra, and sent his epeech to thrill through the frame, 
got ast tho prostrate mould of manhood on ita feet. 
t was a divine work, such as only a religions soul 
tan dedicate Itaolf to and 82 to the end. 

It aspiration after the Highest, toward the Unat- 
2 in the path of the noblest thing made known 
: him, be a religious gesture and motion, he inces- 
— performed It, climbing up with every limb of a 
— body and an ardent mind, and not reaching up 
TA single sentiments, or fying the kite of prayer. 

e quoted once to a young minister who had been 
Just ordaining one of the brethren,— 
“He th best who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small. 
B tank deep into meditation, as a diver who leaves 

Part of himself behind; through his sense of abso- 
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lute rectitude he went deep into inward communing, 
out of the daylight to reach silence, self-recovery, 
certainty of being Inthe right. But this movement 
toward the Invisible was not converted from light 
into beat; none of Jt was squandered in the emotion 
which ls claimed for plety, and which le not ao easily 
reconverted back aga{n to light. Ho was not a plous 
man. If he bad tended to piety by nature, he would 
have been saved from it by grace, when he saw how 
plety rode in Oronibus-billa after fugitive slaves, He 
never became enamored with American piety, nor 
eager to be admitted to its pew. The politicians who 
found fault with the methods of his statesmanship, 
and devoted all their talent to letting things alone, 
were scrupulous in liturgies and creeds. Members in 
respectable standing of various churches, believers in 
supernatural theories of religion, subscribers to the 
Bible Society, disciples of Chriat, communicants of 
the Lord’s Supper,—they paid the price, the precious 
body and blood of humanity for peace and union. 
It is not necessary to attribute dishonorable motives 
to men whe are predestined by native defect of 
structure to be the defenders of the exlating state. 
They are the spokesmen of a society which shrinks 
from the cost of regeneration, heir instinctive 
work they do, with a profonnd dleltke for the ideal 
instinct of the men of different structure, We need 
not convert the grave of our statesman into a retort 
of personal impntstion, But this we bave a right to 
say with emphasis, that the popolar religion proved 
Inadequate to bear the strain of righteousness which 
the ideal exigency put upon It; and the leaders of 
American opinion were not illuminated by their pi- 
ety. We may borrow too the spirit of that parable of 
the Great Assize, when the Son of Man separates the 

athered souls to the right hand and to the left. 

hose are repudiated who never recognized their 
Lord; these are made welcome who found him in 
hunger, nakedness, and bonds. Our statesman gel- 
dom alred hie Christianity; no man could draw up a 
statement to which he would subscribe; he never at- 
tribated any of his internal feelings to Intercourse 
with Christ, and never belleved that he had mat that 
august brother. “Lord, when did I ever see thee 
naked, sick, In prison; what alms had I for thy de- 
jected state?“ “Four million times zou saw me; de- 
tected me beneath four million dusky skins,” Was 
he not a man of prayer? He kept the hands of these 
lowly warda of his continually stretched toward the 
Throne of Grace. 

And it devolves upon us to secure remembrance for 
this appeal to the divine justice from the contempt 
ol men. He also was s victim of the contempt which 
he labored to remove from that race, despised and re- 
jected, For its sake he defended a sentiment that 
was despicable to his country; and his manner of do 
ing this seemed to be animated by an eagerness to dl- 
vert toward his own strength all the affronts which 
were put upon the weakness of his clients. Every 
inch of that superb presence of body and sonl was 
interposed with an urgency which Invited us to 
strike, not them, but him; and our prejudices were 
not backward to take him at his word. How can wa 
best celebrate this temper of genius which assumed 
the eins of the people in protracted humiliation, 
trusting that heaven would make it a ransom for 
many? By a monument reared on the stone which 
the builders rejected, wrought out of the race itself 
whose advocate he was before the throne of justice, 
so that our children, and those visitors of the repub- 
lle, in some later day, asking to be shown his monu- 
ment, shall hear the voice of every State directing 
them to look around and view those liberated bronzes 
in every public place, conspicuous records of admis- 
sion to all the customs of business and pleasure, to 
any bouse of God, to any schoolhouse, iun, carriage, 
and cemetery of the people, to share with every other 
race lu the conveniences of liberty. 

His was a strenuous religion, drafting the clearness 
of the understanding into statements which fell in 
rain of sentences to soften and quicken the clods of 
his country; taxing memory and the literary art to 
grace bis atyle; borrowing the scourge which lashed 
the scribes and money-changera out of a temple less 
holy than oure of freedom; exacting from the moral 
sense Its uttermost farthing of justice, to reveal to 
the men of his generation the will of an uncompro- 
mising God. Religion never soars higher in the pleas 
of pulpita, the choirs of worship, and the awed re- 
sponses of men, nor do Its stated observances impll- 
cate such gifted heroism. lt never presses sharper 
crowns of tribulation, ay malice, scorn, and 
pain upon the brows of Its disciples. Christianity 
never knew a whiter soul,“ more purged at critical 
moments from foibles of disposition, fear of men, and 
the innate love of fame, that last infirmity of noble 
minds.“ He dealt In the ultimates of morals and 
R thelr tide came somewhat slowly landward 
n the cumulative effort of his speech, but at length 
it was heard along the foot of the cliff, bringing a 
deep, fresh breath of a mid-ocean of principle, that 
sent the long billow breaking, and the spray to lash; 
then we felt that morals could exhale in emotion 
without borrowing conventional sentiment, or turning 
religious rhetoric to use. 

hile he exposed his soul to heaven’s most strin- 
gent sincerity, and freely suffered from tts lightning 
while It condensed in him to pervade and overflow, 
to leap out of his person into the equilibrium of 
amillion hearts, other men were bottling up the ef- 
ferveacence of internal moods, to enjoy them In so- 
cret, to shake and Instigate to a kind o faded brisk- 
ness the notions which pretend to communion with 
Delty. The astics of popular devoutness draw 
the strength from all the limba which most need 
training and development; the conscience spindles, 
stays at home shivering over fervor that is . 
but a painted fre. The nerves which were ordalne 
to transmit thrills of indignation into muscles which 
wore ordained to smite, defend, ward off the blows of 
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wrong, soon shrivel into strings that cannot be tuned 
higher than the weak ditty which regales some yes- 
try’s limits. The soul's great gifts of confidence, de- 
pendence, veneration, trust in beaven’s highest, de- 
votion to earth's lowest, are overwatered with effu- 
sive phrases, and yield undaunted julce no longer. 
Sumner’s emotion was liberated when his — tor 
justice and liberty, for the thing most righteous, for 
the thought most noble, for the morals most redemp- 
tive, Hilled up bis brain to its discharging; the fiash 
was mi , the moisture was the shower that fol- 
lowed. He lavished the tenderness of conscience 
upon mankind, and left it to evaporate skyward af- 
terward as the aky might please. 

Let the young men who are sought by the blan- 
dishments of different sects to adopt thelr various 
styles of salvation conelder the force and breadth of 
this example. Rectitude cannot be taught to draw a 
straighter line; physical virility cannot wear a finer 
bloom of tem ce and chastity; the will cannot 
— through the forge of emotional plety into stiffer 
fortitude and tenacity of fibre, to spin the stuff that 
Is capable of bearing the greatest strain, no matter of 
how many tons to the square foot; the moral sense 
cannot be preyed or preached Into closer continulty 
with the golden rule. Consider then what was the 
theology of this man who wore the breastplate of 
righteousness, and cut sheer through principalities 
and powers with the sword of the spirit, and from 
whose brain came a Fre mighty to the pulling down 
of a stronghold. If moral principle in action be a 
thing worth coveting, consider at what expense it 
must be gained, and emulate the faitbfulnese to death 
of a man who simply trusted God, had a passion for 
justice, and saw in collective humanity the savior of 
the race; who was no respecter of persons, but fol- 
lowed the divine paternity across the frontiers of the 
nations with tidings of peace and good-will to all. 
You have just seen his way of putting God into the 
Conatitution; hr utting into it the sense of justice 
which no pream fe enn secure. Uphold bie method, 
p tuate his policy, take care of his Civil Rights 

ill, and finish the work that he has given you to do. 

The three Americans whom we can separate from 
our history on the strength of thelr character for be- 
ing righteous men are the three who could never 
have received clean bills of health from any theolog- 
ical council; they are Washington, Lincoln, and 
Sumner. Washington waa the only one of these 
three who by birth rather than training maintained 
some formal connections with the prevailing ritual of 
his time. He preserved a social rather that a theolog- 
ical relation to the English Church. He wasa vestry- 
man of two Eplecopal churches, by virtue of gravity 
and character, and war attentive to those externals, 
which, with ministera and reporters for the newspa- 
pers, pass for the substance of religion. It does 
not appear that he took a deep and epiritual delight 
in religious emotions, His disposition did not incline 
that way. But he had a devout reverence for the 
First Cause of all things, and a sublime, never-falling 
trust in that Providence which watches over the 
affairs allke of nations and of men. He had bie Gogh 
unalterable determination to do bis duty to hie God, 
with an habitual dread of aught unworthy of that 
boly name. So had President Lincoln, so had 
Senator Sumner; both of them pure theists, and 
Washington also one, if it be just to distinguish a 
itual habit from formal tenet and observance. y 
stood, like every modern thelat, in the current of 
Christian ethica, but not indebted to the Christian 
artifice which throws a doctrine acroes that element 
of Nature, controls its fulness, and delivers the water 
only to subscribers. They were descendanta of the 
original dwellers by that stream, tenants in fee-sim- 
ple, with no conditions annexed to the tenure save 
that of keeping the banks in cultivation and the cur- 
rent unobstructed. Such thelats are Nature's aborig- 
ines who transmit a reluctance to yield es ee of 
eminent domain to speculators claiming by ficate 
all their land and water, to dictate the terms on 
which a natural proprietor shall plough and drink. 
The most characteristic men of America pald the 
truest reverence to thelr great brothers of the past, 
redeemers of humanity, who drank directly from the 
hollow of a divine hand; whose moral and epiritual 
superiority was not laid down on plans of salvation 
nor held by patent from atoning grace; who suffe: 
in n for being Incorruptible, and let their rectl- 
tude be stretched upon the crosses of their public 
career, to bear the sins of the people. They were 
lifted up by native elevation of character, drew 
all men unto them, 

Tt is a curlous fact for the American theologian to 
consider, that our men who haye been most distin- 

ished for righteousness have been 2 off 
or creeds. Born of healthy stock, and to selt- 
rellance, practised in honesty by homely exigencies, 
and defended from formalism by the diedain that a 
robust nature will always feel when assailed by cate- 
chiama, their minds remained as untainted as their 
hearts; they were never infected with the debilitating 
fancy that the supreme and absolute virtues of aman 
must depend upon making a sectarian subscription. 
Thay belonged to the men, by birth, by vulture, by 
instinctive taste for good and noble things, by natural 
reluctance to become ene by spontaneous lon 
Ing to set the manners of a righteous Commonwealth, 
Their theology might be all compriséd in the artless 
text of the apostle, whose summary la the appeal of 
Nature to itself: Whatscever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever thinga are 
lovely, whataoaver things are of good report; | there 
be any virtue, and If there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

Every country and every age of the world have con- 
tributed examples of men, some living previous, and 


* Theodore Parker's Historic Americans. 


others subsequent, to the inventions of schemes for 
saving souls, who have left Wustrions recorda of the 
goul’s native independence of such schemes, Their 
names are outposts pushed to history's fron hardy 
and venturesome, detached from the rank and file of 
many other souls of like obedience, whose humbler 
success survives in their reputation. For the virtue 
of a few famous men expresses the capacity of all who 
have been obscurely great and good. This it does, as 
much when Socrates, Pythagoras, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Sumner are the names, as when we recall the heroes 
of doctrines, Paul, Fénelon, Oberlin, Martyn, Ed- 


8, 

It only needs some one to say that the former were 
exceptions who attained to the gory of goodi in 
spite of their deficiency of belief In doctrines, to eng- 
gest the reply thet the latter belong to the constants 
of all creeda whose virtue i» simultaneous with their 
doctrine, but no more derived from it than that of the 
former. A man may verbally refer bis excellences to 
his technical beliefa, and put them into a sequence 
of effect and cause with great mental strenucusnens; 
but the pure theists of every age are the recurring 
refutations of this supposed necessity; for Socrates 
cannot be an exception, save In the uantity of bis 
light and obedience, not In the lawa w ich provide Ite 
quality. A creed cannot stipulate to save mankind 
upon conditions if they exempt one Socrates of any 
race. It has been the mental custom of every age, 
while creeds much older than Socrates prevailed, to 
identify apiritual superiority with intellectual beltefa; 
but thia contemporaneouaness of goodness and creed 
das been supposed to Include the priority of the creed. 
Virtue must always wear the tostume of ita age’s 
knowledge; It will adopt the intellect's Interpretation 
of the visible and invisible words. If the gem which 
slipped from Zorosster’s crumbling finger could be 
found it would have to be reset to anit a pope, but 
Nature conceived the color which beams without 
change of tint and lustre through successive periods 
of the goldsmith’s art, to decorate the successive 
bierarchies of the soul. 

The burden lies with the popular theology to show 
how the three unique representatives of absolute 
morality could cultivate those qualfties which are for 
the healing of the people without the aid of schemes 
of doctrine, How did they become possessors of 
these essential attributes of salvation without passin 
throngh experiences of conversion and the techaleal 
emotions of evangelical life? These men were wor- 
thy to be first in the hearts of their countrymen, 
models of upright behavior; let us know, therefore, 
how far opinion means that their example shall ex- 
tend. Upon all the other points of these men’s prac- 
ties there would be an agreement that their excel- 
lence can be acquired by their method. Does their 
spiritual greatness yield an exception to this rule? 

re the most illustrious men exempted from the 
training which is imposed by theological fiction upon 
common men? Is there one way to produce the 
highest style of virtue in our heroes and martyrs, and 
another way to secure a lower average of morals in 
ordinary persons? We should reply that there can 
be but one faith ln God, but one direction of the soul 
toward the source of ita light and power, but one con- 
stitution of the moral health, but one condition for 
the malntenance of such fortitude, valor, obedience, 
end worship of the highest things, which have just 
ceased in the presence of Sumner, to revive, we trust, 
and to be majestically incarnated In the hearts of the 
people. Can wecommend to them a more excellent 
way than the one which led him into pure and unde- 
filed religion? 

When his death surprised us there was but one 
voice to recognize bis admirable qualities; it has been 

unconsciously by every sect and creed. In a 
moment of enthuslasm for goodness, and of gratitude 
for the deeds which it accomplished, men have un- 

ardedly betrayed thelr instinct that salvation comes 

y righteousness. Did it so come to him, unham- 
pe by after-thoughts, uncontrolled by schemes, 
sustained and encouraged by nothing loss than Deity, 
whose direct commanion crowded the Intrusions o 
theology out of ble soul? If so to him, why not to 
all? And in this moment of a people's splendid ad- 
miration, that melts all distinctions Into the color of 
his own white soul, why cannot the cömmon Instinct 
venture to declare itself, to acknowledge its con- 
aciousness that a character so atately, eound, aym- 
metrical, was not founded upon a quicksand, but 
sunk upon the primitive ite of immutable moral- 
ity which runs everywhere beneath our feet, and 
ers to be the natural foundation of each man’s 
honse, whether it be a hut or palace he can rear. 
Let the people escape out of the cramped enclosures 
of doctrine; trust the God who made them, as you 
trust equality and civil rights; give them liberty to 
build on the wide, open common, in the soll which 
holds the roota of Sumner’s acceptability to heaven. 


THe ADVOCACY of the recognition of God in the 
Constitution is not always accompanied by a sense of 
his present existence, to judge from the remarks of a 
speaker in the Ohio Constitutional Convention in 
favor of this project. The Supreme Being appears to 
haye been considered as a past agency, in the rather 
turgid declaration that, “The memory of God remains 
em med in the hearts of men, and ehines clearer, 
nr ed mood aera tortie —.— brighter, amid the ruins 

on than In the lux 
— urlance of an unbounded 


SCENE IN Cuewiarry.—Student attempting to re- 
cite, but wanders strangely from the subject? Pro- 
fessor interrupts and gives a long and lucid explana- 
tion. Student listens attentively, and at ita close, 
throwing — pach in the direction of the phren- 

“n self-esteem, modesti 
ee sir; yes, alr’ you get my idea,” EF ym 


‘of human existence. Wherever there are living or- 


THE LAST WORDS OF AN ENGLISH SEC- | tion I have received from my connection with the 


ULARIST. 


[The following “Thoughts in a Bick Room,” by 

Austin Holyoake, were published in Mr. Bradlaugh's 

aper, the National Reformer, of April 10.— Eu. 
* y April 8, iaa. 
All thone persons who have taken the trouble to 
read what I tse written In the National Reformer 
for some years past, and also published tn pamphlets, 
will know what my epintona on death and immortal- 
ity recently were. Those views were formed when I 
was in perfect health, and after years of reflection and 
inquiry. Iam now about to state how my views re- 
maln after protracted . 

Christians constantly tell freethinkers that their 
principles of ''negation,” as they term them, may do 
very well for health; but when the hour of sickness 
in approaching death arrives, they eit break 
down, and the hope of a “blessed immortal ty” can 
alone give consolation, In my own case I have been 
very anxioua to test the truth of this assertion, and 
have therefore deferred till the latest moment I think 
it prudent to dictate these few lines, 

was born of religious parents, my mother bein 
eapecially pious, belonging to that moat terrible of a 
secta of the Christian y—the Calvinistic Method- 
ists. From my earliest childhood I remember being 
taught to dread the wrath of an avenging God, and to 
avoid the torments of a brimstone hell. I said pray- 
ers twice a day, I went to a Sunday-school where I 
learned nothing but religious dogmas, and I had to 
read certain chaptera of the Bible during the week, 
My Sundays were mostly days of gloom; and I may 
sincerely bay that up to the age of fourteen Í was 
never free from the haunting fear of the devil, 

About this period new light began to breakin u 
me. Robert Owen and his disciples first appeared In 
* and attracted much attention, My 
eldest brother and sisters went to hear the new 
preachers, and what they had heard they came home 
and discussed. I listened with all the eagerness of 
an enthusiastic boy, and from that hour my mental 
emancipation eet In. 

My belief in the — of the Bible first gave 
way. Soon after commenced my disbelief in the pos- 
session of any special knowledge on the part of the 
preachers of the Gospel of the God and {mmortality 
of which they talked eo glibly. But it was years be- 
fore I thought my way to atheism, It cannot there- 


— be sald that I never experienced religions emo- 
ons. 
For twenty years past my mind has been entirely 


free from misgivings or apprehensiona as to any fut- 
ure state of rewards and punishments. I do not be- 
lleve In the Christian Deity, nor in any form of so- 
called supernatural existence. I cannot believe in 
that which I cannot comprehend. I shall be accused 
of a In expreasing disbelief in an idea 
which has commanded the faith of some of the best 
intellects for centuries past. Thia I cannot help. I 
must think for myself; and if each of those great men 
had been asked to define his God, it may safely be 
— that no two would have agreed. I may also 
reminded that the fool hath said in hie heart 
there is no God.“ Thie would Imply thought, and it 
is doubtful whether a fool ever Gout upon the sub- 
ject at all; but hia idea of a Deity, if it could be got 
at, would no doubt be as coherent as most other 
men’s. Many foola have written and epoken as 
though they had penetrated the secrets of the inacru- 
table, and many wise men have lost their reason in 
endeavoring to solve the insoluble; and the world re- 
maina just as ignorant on the subject as it didat the 
earliest dawn of civilfzation, 
I do not believe in a heaven, or life of eternal bliss 
after death. There le nothing in this world toinduce 
me to give credence to the possibility of such a state 


ganisms there are suffering and torture amonget 
them; therefore analogy would go to prove that If we 
lived again we should suffer aga n. To desire eternal 
bliss is no proof that we shall ever attain it; and it 
has long seemed to me absurd to believe in that which 
we wish for, however ardently, I regard all forms of 
Christianity as founded in selfishness, It la the ex- 
pectation held out of bliss through all eternity, In re- 
turn for the profession of falth in Christ and Him 
crucified, that Induces the erection of temples of wor- 
ship in all Christian lands. Remove this extravagant 
promise, and you will bear very little of the Christlan 
religion. 

An eternal bell seems to me too monstrous for the 
belief of any humane man or sensitive woman; and 
yet milllons belleve in it. Like heaven, it is enor- 
mously disproportionate to the requirements of the 
case; as man can never confer benefits deserving an 
eternal reward, so it ls impossible for him to commit 
ains deserving eternal punishment, The idea must 
have had ita origin in the diseased Imagination of 
some fanatic; but it has been carefully cherished and 
improved upon uy priests in subsequent ages, till It is 
now incorporated in the creed of all Christian church- 
es, Father Pinamonti’s Hell Open to Christiana, and 
the Rev. Mr. Furness’s Sight of Hell, show to what a 
fearful extent thla diabolical idea can be used in 
warping and stultifying the minds of the young. 

Au I have stated before, my mind being free from 
any doubts on these bewildering matters of specula- 
tion, I have experienced for twenty years the most 
perfect mental repose; and now I find that the near 
approach of death, the “grim king of terrors,” gives 
me not the slightest alarm. I have suffered, and am 
suffering, most intensely both by night and day; but 
this has not produced the least symptom of change of 
opinion. No amount of bodily torture can alter e 
mental conviction, Those who, under pain, say they 
see the error of their previous belief had never 
thought out the problem for themselves, 

I cannot conclude without expressing the gratifica- 


harmonious nature. 


has hitherto 


National Reformer. My work on it has indeed been 
a labor of love, and my association therein, with my 
esteemed friends Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Charles 
Watts, for the past * yeara, has been of the most 
y extreme regret now ts, that 

I cannot do my full share in the work the Trinity“ 
ormed ; but I must bend to Inevita- 
ble fate, and content myself by knowing that an 
abler and better man may be found to take my place. 
However, of this I am sure, that my colleagues will 
never meet with a more faithful and ardent friend, 

To the true courage and patience of my dear and 
devoted wife I owe my present tranquillity. In m. 
little son and daughter I have all a father’s hope an 
confidence, and it softens the pain of parting when I 
contemplste leaving them with one who haa all the— 
[Mr. Austin Holyoake commenced the dictation of 
this last paragraph a few hours before he died; but, 
being soon exhausted, had to break off, and was not 
able to resume it,—Ep, National Reformer.) 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 


There la a bill for compulsory education now un- 
der consideration In the Illinois Legislature, which, 
by the moderation of !ts provisions and the eim . 
of Its details, presents the entire question of enfore 
{nstraction freed from most of the tet pea ory 
which embarrass It In other places. It provides that 
every parent or guardian of à child between the ages 
of nine and fourteen, who reaides in a district where 
there is a school within two miles, shall send the 
child to some school for at least three monthe of each 
yeer, unless an equal amount of instruction is given 
at home, or unless the child is reasonably proficient 
in the ordinary branches of English education. It ts 


made thy duty of the school officers to prosecute for 


any violation of this duty occurring in thelr respec- 
tive districts, the penalty assigned being from one to 
five dollars for each week (not exceeding thirteen 
weeka in any year) during which the law is violated. 
Aneglect of this duty, after proper notice has been 

ven, subjecta the achool officers to a penalty of from 

ve to twenty-five dollars foreach neglect. Provi- 
sion ie made for the supply of books to indigent chll- 
dren, and in cases where hep, haye not sultable 
clothing, to supply that alto. This bill was some- 
what fully discussed in the House of Representatives, 
and, although it met with considerable opposition, it 
finally passed. It has received its first readin in 
the Senate, but has not yet come up for final aetlon. 

The opposition to this and to similar measures reats, 
of course, upon the broad principle, which ia now never 
denied, that the Ideal of government la the least por- 
sible interference with the individual and the family, 
But it is evident, on the other hand, that there are 
certain matters of such vital Interest to the very ex- 
ſstence of society that the State cannot remain stran- 
ger to them, The public health ls one of these Inter- 
ests. No plea of individual Na le ever considered 
valid to uphold a man In austaining a nuisance which 
is likely to breed a pestilence among his neighbors; 
and no man Is justified in realsting any scheme of 
sanitary regulationa which has been adopted by the 
body politic for the protection of the general health. 
It may be said that ignorance is an evil of such dan- 
geroua Importance to the public welfare that the 
same compulsory measures of correction are necesea- 
ry- Noman can be a safe citizen of a republican 
government who votes for the enactment of laws 
which he la unable to read; and the State, as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation, may seem to have ari ht to 
demand that his child shall not grow up in equal Igno- 
trance. All, or 8 all, agree in regarding a ayatem 
of gratultous education as desirable, but there is atil} 
some difference of opinion in regard to the desirabili- 
ty of asyatem of compulsory instruction, We have 
little doubt that the power to provide for It does 
come within the legitimate province of the State, but 
the expediency of exercising that power la a matter 
requiring the most er consideration. We bave 
no doubt of the right of the Legislature to regulate 
the traffic in ardent eplirits; but the experience of 
years has shown that it is almost beyond the reach of 
human intelligence to say just what degree of severi- 
ty In the law ie most effectual and most easily exe 
cuted, The details of arty law for compulsory educa- 
tion are therefore of the utmost importance. If the 
law be oppressive or vexatious in any of its toyi- 
siona, so as to excite against it the hostility of t eie 
norant classes for whose benefit it is intended, it t 
be virtually Impossible to carry it into effect. In a 
country the basia of whose political system Js the In- 
dependent township, It is impracticable to carry any 
law into effect the details of which are in confllet 
witb the general domestic sense of the citizens. Such 
laws, when they are passed, after a short period of 
annoying and rather demoralizing contests, remain ag 
dead letters npon the statute books, to the scandal 
and the detriment of good government. 

In the State of Illinois, the matter Is free from 
some of the complications which attend it here, ang 
the need of some such measure is very apparent. In 
1870, out of an aggregate population of two millions 
and a half, 86,000 could not read, and 183,000 could 
not write, making an illiterate total of nearly ten per 
centum, This ia a state of things which demands 
the exercise of all legitimate means of remedy. The 
bill proposed seems to be, on the whole, a moderate 
and prudent measure, If It is adopted, the whole 
country will be interested in watching the suceess 
this attempted solution of a most momentque quer- 
tion, from a State which has already given us the 
benefit of several curious and important studies in 
political aclence.—New Fork Tribune, March 18, 1874. 
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Ir you INTEND to do a mean thing, wait till to- 
morrow. If you are to do a noble thing, do it now» 


BABS AND BABIES. 


t bear-cubs are born into the world as shapeless 
as they are helpless, and that they are licked into 
form by thelr dams, ie a theory which used at one 
time, we suppose, to be ed as an established 
truth of natural history. If, however, an elementary 
school teacher in these days were solemnly to com- 
muaicate to his pupila as a fact this exceedingly sug- 

ve piece of folk-lore. he would, we may hope, ex- 
‘cits the Incredulity of bis elder scholars, and, if the 
matter were talked about, would —— bring on 
himself a vigorous remonstrance, or something more, 
from the schoo) managers. And yet, taking the 
country over, whether in denominational or in board 
achools, teachers are required, as a condition of their 
a mént, to teach as actual facts stories of past 
time, and views of Nature, which have even less to 
recommend them than this venerable superstition 
about young bears. For, indeed, as suggestive of edl- 
fication, that old-fashioned notion has very much in 
its favor. Bables are certainly born into the world 
helpless, and all but theirown parents think them 
abapeless. At any rate, they owe more to their 
mothers’ care thau young bears sibly can, And 
infants might probably be consoled and sustained un- 
der the disagreeable incidents which maternal! anxie- 
ty for their comeliness and character does sometimes 
involve, if they were duly impressed with the docility 
displayed by little cubs while they are being licked 
into shape. It would perhaps be replied that such 
edification, however laudable and desirable in Itself, 
ought not to be gained by falee statements of fact 
which must very much confuse a child's notions of 
the world where it has come to live. It would be 
suggested that the old superatition might be men- 
tloned, simply for what it is worth, as a plece of ex- 
ploded folk-lore, and that, regarded in this light, it 
would serve all the pu of illustration just as 
well, This is very much our own opinion, and we 
wish that all enlightened and liberal friends of ele- 
mentary education would serlously consider the prac- 
tical bearing of the principle. 

We have before us a list of Bible lessons to be glv- 
en lu an infant school, which, with the exception of 
a tow miserable pence from the children, amounting 
perhaps to one-twelfth of the cost of maintenance, is 
supported wholly out of rates und taxes. We men- 
tion this, because in such circumstances there can be 
no plea of the right of voluntary subscribers to take 
out their money’ worth in the extension of their 
own dogmas. In that list of lessons—for an infant 
school it remembered—we find the follo 7 
“Punishment of Ananias and Sapphims, “Elisha 
mocked by the children,” “Short and simple histo: 
ot Jonah.” Now we wish to speak with unfeign 
respect of all genuine religious bellef, re are, 
doubtless, a considerable number of people who be- 
lleve not only that the above-mentioned narratives 
are literally true, but that they record solemn Inter- 
ventions of divine judgment, and are parts of an ln- 
fallible revelation of God's nature. Such people 
have every right to make use of thelr own money for 
the malntenance and propagation of their own opin- 
dons. But there is a 5 much la number ot 

e who have never seriously considered the ques- 
tlon whether those stories describa facts or not, and 
who take up with any view that ee to be fa- 
vored by fashion and conventional authority, There 
is, however, a third class of people, confessedly in- 
creasing lu number every day, who are strongly con- 
vinced that such narratives are elther merely myths, 
or parables, or some other varlety of Imaginative in- 
vention. Nor do these people all, or even most of 
them, belong to the class which la summarily desig- 
bated by the Insulting term “infidel,” How many 
clergymen of the Established Church really belleve 
that there is any such thing as a "history" of Jonah, 
properly so-called, at all? How many think in their 

earts that the Almighty Father of mankind inspired 
two she-bears to fall upon a number of naughty chil- 
dren, and to “tear forty and two of them“ ? Some of 
them belleve these things, no doubt. But of this we 
are sure, that a large and Increasing proportion of 
them do not. And if this ls the case witb the clergy, 
how much more ta ft true of the Jalty? It is not go- 
ing too far to say that In the minds of some millions, 
including all the foremost representatives of science 
and literature, all the most thoughtful of the middle 
classes, and all the artisans whom it is customary to 
compliment ns “hard-headed,"’ such traditional sto- 
riea are regarded as no leas mythical than the folk- 
lore about young bears, Many of these unbelievers 
are 8 indeed, to think, as the present writer 
certainly does, that, belonging as these traditions do 
to a sacred folk-lore of many gen Imaginations, 
they pught to be carefully and judiciously used for 
the purpose of helping the new generation to under- 
stand the spiritual life of past ages. But when such 
spiritual liberala are made accomplices in imposing 
upon young children a hard system of dogma from 
which it has been an agony to many of them to 
Wrench themselves free, they think they have quite 
m much reason to complain of the wrong done to 
their conscientlous convictions as an Orangeman 
Would if forced to pay Peter's Pence. 

The list of lessons to which reference has been 
made shows that there is nothing frivolous In auch a 
‘complaint. So far as most of us are concerned, 
school managers might compel thelr teachers to teach 
aublapsarianfsm or sapralupsarianism, homoouslan- 
ism or homolousianism, without a word of protest 
except on the score of wasted time and n 
— h As Mr, W. E. Forster once judiclously ob- 
Served, theological teaching of that exalted range 

netrates the minds of children no more than water 

oes a duck's back. But consider the subjects above 
mentioned, and, bearing in mind the biblical infalll- 
ere which is the maln article In the unwritten 

of school boards, can any one doubt the use 
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that would be made of the supernatural terrors sug- 
gested? Are liars who are struck dead, and little 
children torn to pieces because of 3 prophet’s curse, 
and a disobedient messenger swallowed by a whale, 
the best means we can think of for conveyitie moral 
instruction to infant minds? True, foolish mothers 
tell thelr little ones that if they are not good a black 
man will take them. But it was not for the tral 
of another generation of foolish mothers that schoo 
boarda were established. True, wiser mothers In 
halt- layful mood remind Maater Tommy, who says 
be ‘i oesn’t care,’ of the lamentabla end to which 
Don't-care came. But there is an bls ander- 
standing that the Alon“ is, after all, only mythical, 
or, at worst, symbolical of poate consequences, But 
such narratives as those of Ananlas, and Jonah, and 
Elisha, told to young children aa sober and simple 
fact, can have no other than one of two effecta, They 
elther surround the child with supernatural terrors, 
or they beget an early habit of regarding solemn worda 
as meaningleas, and the most sacred endorsements as 
unreal, e latter effect ls much the more common, 
and operat yerang the more dangerous, But the 
cruelty inflfcted on the more sensitive and imagina- 
tive children is in some respects even roa parmi 
trous. For it distorts aad perverts the most promis- 
ing minds at s most critical perlod of growth. It fs 
no light matter to abuse the confidence of a young 
child with stories only half believed by the teacher 
himself, but which must necessarily perturb and 
darken the pupil's Idea of the laws which govern the 
world, And it is perhaps even worse in an infant 
school to tell a tale which ought to exelte pity, Indig- 
nation, and abhorrence, yet 30 to tell it that these 
feelings are wholly perverted and misdirected. 
Suppose, now, that in the neighborhood of any 
achool a number of impudent little boys were to 
shout derisive cries after a testy old gentleman. 
Suppose, farther, that he were in revenge to aet a 
bull-dog on them which worried even a single one of 
them to death. We think it exceedingly probable 
that the testy old gentleman would be hung. And at 
— rate, If the school teacher found it necessary to 
— nt the moral of such an occurrence, he would dwell 
‘ar more on the wickedness of ungovernable passion 
than on that of Impertinence, To teach infants to 
regard such a crime with anything but indignation 
and horror would be to do them a wrong which uo 
amount of “secular instruction” could rectify. But 
does any one doubt the moral that is drawn when the 
biblical story is read by a teacher committed to Cow- 
per-Templodoxy? “There came forth little children 
out of the city and mocked him, and sald unto him, 
‘Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head.’ And 
he turned back and looked on them, and cursed them 
in the name of the Logn. And there came forth two 
she-bears out of the wood, and tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them.“ ] Other parts of the story of Elisha are 
exceedingly beautifal and tive. But of thia 
rt, so oddly selected for the instruction of infanta, 
t must be confessed that It is a tradition tolerable 
only to a race but half-emancipated from savage su- 
perstitions, The writer clearly means that sent 
the bears in answer to Elisha’s vindictive curse, And 
would any teacher under the Cowper-Temple clause 
venture to say that the atory was not true? Init to 
be expected, then, that we shall stand by with indif- 
ference, while in this age of Jowett, Colenso, and 
Huxley, our little ones are taught to impute a deed 
like that to the Ruler of the world? The folk-lore 
notion of the education of young beara is rational 
compared with the expectation that such teaching 
will quicken moral feeling, We protest against it, 
not merely because we are most unjustly wronged in 
being made against our will accomplices In a far 
reaching mischief, but because boards have no right 
to teach children as literal fact what they only be- 
lieve in some modified sense themselves; and least of 
all have they aright to bring up the Infante of this 
nation In terror of a Power who killa ars on the spot, 
or sbute up disobedience fn the belly of a whale, or 
tears naughty children to pieces by means of raging 
beara.—London Examiner. 


Tue Humane Society of Chicago hea by forma! 
resolution made some rather odd suggestions to the 
people of its city and State. In the first place, it 
wants the Chi Board of Education—which bas 
just declared Itself in favor of whipping in schools— 
to adopt such series of readers, other requirements 
belng equal, as shall have the best lessons upou bu- 
mane subjects In each reader of the series. 2 
men likewise are ur by the Society to aid the 
cause of gentieneas an good-will by preaching one or 
more sermons each year upon the subject of cruelty 
to the brute creation, And the society ends its long 
list of resolutions with the declaration that, in its 
opinion, If the teachers in all the schools, public and 
private, the authoritles In Sunday-schools, and the 
clergy, would do what they might to Inculcate princi- 
ples of humanity, the strange little demon of cruelty 
wouldn't long abide with mankind, We heartily a 

rove these hints; the teachera of men and of chil- 
1 sadly need to be reminded that true and genial 
living lo the first and grandest thing they have to 
teach.—New Fork Tribune. 


A MEETING FOR rayer, conducted in a strange and 
novel fashion, was fel a few days slnce In the school- 
room of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. After a brief ad- 
dress, Mr. Wilkinson, the Vicar, requested those 
present to kneel in silence while he pleaded theircause 
at the Throne of Grace, This having been done, they 
were requested to listen for the answer, when pres- 
ently a voice arose from some 1 — part of the 
room, declaring, I have heard thy prayer,“ &c.! 
The Rock remarks that, I this ia to be regarded asa 
mild preparation forthe mlaslon week, we may look for 
some very exciting scenes indeed. London Graphic, 
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Poetry. 


(For Tun Ixpxx. ] 
THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH, 


O, Truth, thy triumph ts tardy, 
The reign of Error ls long: 

The weak are oppressed by the mighty, 
And the arm of Injustice ls Strong. 

The wail of snfforing innocence 
Distarba the quiet of night, 

And Wrong, with traditional wage, 
By daylight insults the Right. 


In vain do the friends of meray 
For helpless humanity plead ; 

The atrong and selfish stil) revel, 
Nor the cries of the perishing heed, 


In vain do the bands of freemen 
The banner of Liberty raise, 

The grey-bearded tyrant, Custom, 
His time-honored scoptré sways. 


Oh! when will the time be present 

That faith through the future descries, 
When Might ahall case to be cruel, 

Nor the rights of weakness despise? 


Though slow ls the good time coming 
Which hope has promised so long, 

When love shall supplant all hatred, 
And right shall prevail o'er wrong, 


Yet atili, through the mist of the future, 
The dawn of ita morning we seo, 

And the darkness and chaos around us 
From the light are beginning to flee. 


H. Char NEVILLE. 


OZARK, Mo., May 3, 1874. 


NEW SUBSCREPTIONS TO INDEX STOCK 


Mr. F. W. torn, New York One 
Richard b. Weatbroo! 82 we anager 6185 
R. C. Spencer, waukea, Wis. Two „ 200 
R. W. Howes, ton, Mans Ono “ 100 
Chas. W. Story, ton, Masa, “ “ 1w 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detrolt, Mich. Five „ 600 
Jacob Hoffner, inaville,O. One „ 406 
John Weise, „ Masa, “ “« 10 
W. C. Russel, I N.Y. “ * 310 
A.W. tt, Detroit, Mich. “ 4 10 
2 er, un 2 Mass, « „100 
nas, “ “ 
F. A. Nichols, | Swell, Mass, 2 42 18 
J. B. Palmer, Portland, Me, bed * 100 
Robt. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N.¥. u u W 
Mra. A. L. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. * 100 
enj. „ Maso. b * 100 
J. E. Oliver, Id N.Y u * 30 
E. H. Aldrich, Providenca, R.I, id „ lo 
Geo. L. Clark, Providence, R. I “ * 10 
W. M. Jackson, Providence,RI. Two „ 909 
Mre, E. B. Chase, pate Falla, R. I. * “ 0 
James Dani Ipawich, basa, CHS m 1o 
on, aas. “ # 
Joseph A. Barker, idence, BI. * ** ioe 


CASH BECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 25, 
Jobn Weiss, $3; D. S. Grandin, $1.60; W. H. Boughto 
j E. B. Wolcott, 83; J. R. Hawley + James F. kows. 
i C. H. Denilson, 76cents; Alfred Warten 90 centa; Mark 
T. Adama, $3; A. J. Davie & Co., $1.88; J. E. Hamilton, $8; 
Naws Co., $14.72; G. 8. 2 an 


; J, L. Cutler, $100; John 
H. Foster, $1.30; M, D canta; 
James Stott, 75 cents; Wm. C. Moore, 75 cents; Lewis G. 
Janes, 60 centa; Wm. F. Perkins, 60 cents; E. b; — 


lor, ; Edw. 
50; Cash, 8240; A, Loring, ad 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless apectally requested, Persone 
who do not see thelr remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, wil! please notify un. 

N. B.—Please remit by pont-office money-order, by regis- 
tered letter, or by draft on Boston or New York. Cheaks 
on interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will ba proportionally ahortened iu the credit. 


— — —ä — 
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Booka. 

Twenry-Bixta ANNUAL REPORT of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Prison Association of New Vork, and Ac- 
companying Documents, for the year 1870. Albany; 1871. 

Pamphiete and Periodicals. 

SIXTEENTH, TWExtY-Frast, TWENTY-SEVRNTH, TWENTY- 
Elouru Axpo TWwwrrv-Nixru AnwDAL Rxronr of the 
Prison Ansociation of New York. 

Arrvat REPORT of the State Prison Comminsioner of the 
State of Wisconsin, for the year ending December 31, 
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Tus Law or Hasrr. A Sermon by O. B. Frotbingham, in 
New York, April 19, 1874. New York: D. d. Francis, 

THE DISPOSAL or OURDZAD. A Sermon oro: B, e. 
nam, in New York, May 3, 1876. New York: D G. Francis. 

‘Tag PRINCIPLES, METHODS, AND Hiwronv OF THE SocreTT 
or ENDS. A Discourse delivered in the Church of the 

Dinciples, in Boston, on First Day, Ind Mo. 8. un, B 


June, 1874, Boston: H. O. 


H ton & Co. 
Tar HrzaLD or HEALTH. June, 1874. New York: Wood 
& Holbrook. 
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N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of Ome Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 
extra copies as samples to their friends. 


NOTICE. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
at No. 48 Summit Street, on Saturday, June 6, 1874, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M., in accordance with the articles of 
incorporation, 


GLIMPSES, 


THE NINETEENTH National Sängerfest is to be held 
at Cleveland, from June 22 to June 27. 


An ORTHODOX correspondent breathes this com- 
plalut into the editorial ear: It dos not seam rite 
that all the talent in the lant should bee arald against 
the seriptars.’” We pity his sorrows, but do not see 
how to assuage them, 


Miss Anna C. BRACKETT and Miss Ida M. Elllot, 
at No, 9 West 39th Street, New York, will reopen 
thelr excellent school for girls on October 1, Person- 
al application before June 16 and after September 16; 
application by letter at any time. 


Rev. Jonn Weiss is open to engagements to lect- 
ure, his health being now sufficiently restored to per- 
mit this; and his brilliant lecture in this number of 
Tae INDEX shows what noble service he can render 
to the cause of high thinking and brave speaking. 


Ter Ori Ricers BILL has passed the United 
States Senate by a large majority, after a struggle of 
twenty hours, The House will probably make the 
Dill a law at an early day, If the shade of the great 
Senator looka down atil) upon the acene of his long 
warfare with human slavery, what joy must it bring 
to him to witness the final triumph of the measure 
for which he pleaded so touchingly even in his dying 
hour! 


Ar Bay Orry, Mich., on Sunday, May 3, a new 
Liberal Association” was organized, with the fol- 
lowing list of oficera: President, Hon. S. M. Green; 
Vice-Presldent, J. M. Allen; Secretary, Miss S. M. 
Johnson; Treasurer, Mrs. George Blackman; and an 
Executive Committee of five members (names not re- 
ported), The Secretary writes under date of May 18 
as follows: ‘It was formed especially to put in prac- 
tical execntion the Demands of Liberallsm, as set 
forth In Tux INDEX." 


Tax Amherst Student thus chronicled the dedica- 
ton of the new church at Amherst College: “Every 
recent graduate will regret to learn that the Faculty 
thought it necessary to stultify themselves, at the 
dedication of the new church, by forcing all the stu- 
dents to attend. We were informed how much bet- 
ter deportment was expected of us than in the chapel, 
and that all secular thoughts must be laid aside. On 
top of all that, we were driven Into the edifice like a 
flock of sheep, under the direction of gym. captains 

and monitors,” 


Tux Loxnox Morning Journal says with reference 
to the disposal of surplus funds raised for sufferers by 
colliery accidents :— 


“We have not much faith In the ultimate disposal 
of the large surplus of the present Oaka (accident) 
fund; for we cannot forget that, whilet the few man- 
agers of it quite recently purchased a cart-load of 
handsomely bound Bibles to present to the children 
and others who were connected with the Oaks, they 
atthe same time refused to give anything towards 
8 bread for the widows and orphans of men 

led by the Morley explosion.” 


Ox Monpay, May 18, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sented the ‘Congressional Petition" for the repeal of 
the Act of June 17, 1870, by which charch property la 
exempted from taxation in the District of Columbia. 
The petition was ordered by the House to be printed, 
referred to the Committes on the District of Colum- 
bia, and published in the Congressional Record; for 
a copy of which, containing the petition, we acknowl- 
edge ourdndebtedness to Mr. Hoar. Will the friends 
of the measure in Washington please watch the Com- 
mittee, and Inform the readers of TuE INDEX what 
action, It any, ls taken with reference to It? 


A CONTRIBUTOR in another column makes inqui- 
ries touching our recently expressed views of the 
‘praying crusade,” and quotes its seemingly success- 
ful working in one of the small towns of Ohio. But 
the subjoined telegraphic despatch to the Boston 
Globe, dated Worcester, Mass., May 1, illustrates so 
pointedly the darker side of the crusade“ in arous- 
ing bitterness and eyen violence, that further com- 
ment seema scarcely needed. It is enough to say 
that, much as we regret the occurrence described, it 
yet follows almost Inevitably from the character of the 
“crusade” itself; One of the most disgraceful scenes 
in the crusade movement took place, this evening, in 
Joseph Ried{’s saloon, on Pearl Street. The women 
were there three hours and a half, headed by Mrs. 
McGregor, Chairwoman of the Saloon Committee, 
During the last hour and a half, the scenes were too 
disgraceful for publication, for the credit of the city. 
In spite of the request of Mr, Riedi to have the wom- 
en treated civilly, the dense crowd were uproarious 
and unmannerly In the extreme, pushing, jostling, 
hal ooing, and using all manner of profane, obscene, 
and otherwise improper language, Brisk sales of 
lager were going on most of the time around the 
counter. It required the utmost efforts of several 
men to keep the crowd from crushing the women. 
One curious specimen of a man, having been acci- 
dentally hit by one of the women in the jam, ad- 
dressed the leader of the praying band in the most 
indecent and profane language. This was the sad 
finale of the affair, after which, with the aid of sev- 
eral gentlemen keeping the crowd back from them, 
the women slowly made their exit from the saloon 
through a denne throng filling the aldewalk.’’ 


LAST WINTER a course of lectures was given in the 
church of James Freeman Clarke by representatives 
of many different classes of religious bellevers. One 
of these waa by Mr. Augustine Jones, of Lynn, 
Mass., on the “Principles, Methods, and History of 
the Society of Friends.“ It was a calm and winning 
presentation of the doctrine of the Inward Light of 
Chriat, universa) in all men, and saving all who are 
obedient toit. The breadth of the lecture is patent 
in such sentences as thia: “A heathen may worship 
hia idol, and, if obedient to his conviction, he Is sayed 
by the Inward Light.“ Of course, this Inward Light 
is taken to be guperuatural, not natural, as is explicit- 
ly avowed, Mr, Jones sent this lecture to the Friend’s 
Review, a weekly journal of Philadelphia, which re- 
fused it, The Christian Worker, published In Indi- 
ana, was denounced by one of ita contributors, Thom- 
as Kimball, Jr., for printing even an advertisement of 
gn incendlary and unsound discourse which was de- 
livered in a Unitarian meeting-bouse! The author has 
received scores of letters from England as well as this 
country in approval of or protest against his liberal 
construction of Quakerism ; and the staid Friends are 
getting profoundly stirred up aboutit. John G. Whitti- 
or partly endorses it; others even denounce the motives 
of the lecturer. In consequence of all this turmoil, a 
new paper, the Occasional Observer, is to appear in 
June under the editorial charge of John Foster 
Mitchell, in defence of Liberal Quakerism, The 
gentleman who furnishes us with this information 
says there isa new Metbodlstie tendency in Quaker- 
ism which is t manifest retrogresslon; and the con- 
troversy now turns on the issue between Inward and 
outward Christ-worship. To the liberal wing, Christ 
le the Inward Light of God, saving all obedient fol- 
lowers of it both before and after the coming of 
Jesus; this is the burden, they think, of Fox’s Jour- 
nal, Barclay's Apology, Bates“ Doctrinea, Tuke's 
Principles, J. J. Gurney's Observations, Clarkson’s 
Portraiture of Quakerism, and various other Quaker 
classics. So the process of disintegration goes on in 
the old sects, and will go on till every man le “a 
church of one member,” as Mr. Alcott gays. Then 
will come a new union of all aonla in the spirit of per- 
fect freedom; and men will forget to put the label 
of any teacher's name on the pure and impersonal 
Truth. 
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THE “PBOHIBITOBY” PRINCIPLE, 


When the miseries entailed by intemperance on 
men, women, and children are considered In their 
true and horrible proportions, there ia little reason to 
wonder that sheer desperation drives so many excel- 
lent people to seek a remedy for them in a forcible 
euppression of the liquor traffic, If no liquor or in- 
toxleating drink of any sort were sold at all, none 
could be consumed, unless each consumer undertook 
to manufacture his own; and this could be done only 
by a very few, Hence it appears to multitudes of 
persone that the most radical cure for intemperance, 
and the wretchedness, pauperiem, and crime It Is well 
known to cause, is to prohibit by statute the sale of 
alcohol In all its forms. This course is thought to 
aim a fatal blow at the very heart of the evil; and 
the adoption of it Is considered so clear a duty that 
whoever distrusts the efficiency of the prohibitory 
method runs a great risk of being ranked among the 
open or secret enemies of the temperance reform. 
Nevertheless, we ask candid attention to some 
thoughts on thla subject which, at least to one mind, 
seem true, and therefore entitled to great welght. 

1. It ia the abuse, and not the use, of alcohol 
which constitutes the evil of Intemperance, Experi- 
ence does not confirm the opinion that the drinking 
of a glass of pure wine, or pure beer, or pure Ilquor, 
is a sin per se. The great danger of the habitual 
use even of perfectly pure drinks of an intoxicating 
character may, and should, be admitted; but the ten- 
dency of use to run into abuse does not destroy the 
distinction between them, At least, thousands of 
the best people believe this, and their views cannot 
be sneered or exclaimed down. 

2. The prohibitory principle alms to suppress the 
use as well as the abuse of alcoholic beverages, or 
must tend to produce this effect, even if not designed. 
That such beverages are used without being abused 
by many persons, Is a fact which only a fanatic will 
deny. Yet the prohibitory principle can make no 
discrimination between user and abusers; the obsta- 
cles it Interposes to the sale of these beverages oper- 
ate equally againet both classes; and it therefore 
punishes the users in order to prevent the abusers 
from becoming subjects of punishment, There is in- 
herent injustice in such a principle sa this, and it will 
make itself felt as surely as human nature ls human 
nature. 

3. The crime of intemperance, with which alone 
society has the right to deal, ia the abuse, and not the 
use, of alcohol: if it were always need without being 
abused, no one would venture to claim the right to 
suppress the sale of it. The right of suppression is 
supposed to be grounded on the right to prevent the 
causes of crime in order to prevent crime Itself; and 
the cause of intemperance is supposed to be the alm- 
ple fact of drinking. Now if the mere drinking al- 
ways led to drunkenness, society would have an un- 
doubted right to prevent the mere drinking. But it 
does not always lead to it. In attempting to suppress 
all drinking of alcohol, therefore, by making it unob- 
tainable for drinking purposes, prohibition attempts 
to auppress drinking which does not, as well as that 
which does, lead to drunkenness. Those persons 
who never drink to excess, never become guilty of the 
crime of Intemperance, and therefore never become 
amenable to society for any criminal consequences of 
drinking, with which alone In themselves or in their 
causes society has the right to deal, feel naturally 
enough that soclety is infringing on their personal 
liberty; and the plea that it la done to prevent crime 
is felt to be worthless, because it Is evident that, 
while drinking which leads to crime may be justly 
suppressed, drinking which does not lead to crime ls 
beyond soclety’s jurisdiction. It is perfectly true 
that there is à possibility of any drinking leading to 
crime; but since not all drinking actually leads to it, 
soclety suppresses more than the cause of crime when 
it suppresses all drinking, and this more“ is person- 
al liberty. A man has a right to drink, 20 far as soci- 
ety is concerned, if he never drinks so much as to be 
guilty of intemperance; he may or may not be wise 
in doing it, but he never becomes amenable to society 
till he violates the rights of some other person or per- 
sons, Consequently, when the prohibitory principle 
declares that he shall never drink alcohol at all, re- 
gardless of whether he uses or abuses it, ha properly 
considers his reserved rights invaded, and will fee) 
himself aggrieved. 

4. It ls as an earnest friend of true temperance 
that we deplore the results of thus arraying ove of the 
most powerful and most sacred instincts of humani- 
ity, the love of freedom, against the temperance re- 
form. Unless the temperance reform can so shape its 


measures as to respect this Instinct to the uttermost, 


whole community cannot be permanently sacrificed, 
even to secure the abolition of the most frightful 


vila; for no evil is more frightful than thie very sac- 


rifice, which brings uncounted other evils lu ita 
train. The reaction against all measures which de- 
mand it will ba as eure an gravitation, and as mighty. 


However temporarily successful, the prohibitory prin- 
ciple transcends the limits of free Individuality, and 


will excite resistance In proportion to the strength of 
the liberty-loving spirit In coarse or ignorant peo- 
ple, this resistance will take coarse or ignorant 
shapes. One of the worst of these ts the deflant deter- 
mination to drink, simply because prohibited, Experi- 
ones shows plainly enough that the prohibitory prin- 
elple is never carried out, because men will not sub- 
mit to dictation with regard to matters so purely per- 
sonal as eating and drinking; and, if driven to do 
thelr drinking in secret, and in violation of law, the 
danger of thelr becoming intemperate ia increased 
tenfold. You may denounce thla defiant spirit as 
much as you please; but it exints inevitably wherever 
prohibition prevails. The worst of it is that its root 
is a good one—resentment against Injustice and in- 
fringement of personal rights; and temperance re- 
formers have themselves to blame when this good 
root bears such evil fruit. The progress of their re- 
form is delayed and stopped, when they are so rash 
or so over-eager as to cruah the freedom of the indl- 
vidual under the votes of the majority. No good 
man can see his fellows plunging Into the gulf of in- 
temperance without deep sorrow; but no good man 
can tee them driven to this suicidal course by ill- 
judging philanthropy without still deeper sorrow. It 
must mrely be possible to find a remedy for this 
monstrous evil without trampling on the sense of 
personal freedom. If not, there is no remedy for it; 
for this will never cure It. 

5. The prohibitory principle treats the liquor-seller 
as the criminal; whereas, if drunkenness is the 
erime, the criminal ia the drunkard. Under certain 
circumstances, liquor-selling may be Indeed a crime; 
as when liquor Is sold toa man already half-intoxi- 
cated. But there will be no real temperance reform 
till public opinion stamps its unqualified reprobation 
on drunkenness itself, and holds every man to a rig- 
orous responsibility for the preservation of his ration- 
ality at all times. If the drinker never forgot the 
duty he owes to himself, to his family, to society, he 
would never be a drankard, and no one would dream 
of condemning the seller. Is an act of sale made a 
crime by the use afterwards made of the article sold? 
No, Unless the seller knows or suspecta the buyer's 
lutent to be criminal at the time, he ia guiltless; and 
the guilt belongs to the buyer alone. Not the sale, 
bat the purchase,—not the seller, but the purchaser,— 
ought to be condemned, if the transaction is wrong 
per se; and the prohibitory principle, even if It were 
justifiable In treating the transaction as a crime in 
iteolf, lays It at the door of the wrong party, when it 
punishes the liquor-seller rather than the liquor- 
drinker. The greater expediency or feasibility of 
this course lu no justification of it, 


6, The truth is that no temperance reform can be 
permanent or general till the people themaelves resolve 
to be temperate. You may try to make it Impossible 
for them to get drank by abolishing the liquor-traffic; 
but you will fall just so long as the people are deter- 
mined to buy the liquor. This rellance on external 
safeguards as a substitute for internal eelf-reatraint ja 
what prevents the true principle of temperance—self- 
government under all circumstances by conacience 
and reason—from making real headway. There ia 
no ouch thing as a short cut to universal temperance, 
no such thing as a speedy abolition of all intemper- 
ance, It Is a matter of slow and painful growth to 
eradicate ao inveterate a disease from the social sys- 
tem; and we shottld be wise to face this fact calmly 
and fally, A new public opinion must be formed; a 
new habit of self-government must be cultivated; a 
new reverence for reason and conscience must be ere- 
ated and fostered. All this takes time,—yes, a great 
deal of time, Intemperance Is at least as old as hu- 
man history, and one must be more enthusiastic than 
wire to expect that any political measure whatever 
tan take the place of universal elevation of moral 
Motives. Not prohibltory laws, not the establish- 
ment of woman suffrage (though sanguine woman- 
sufragista expect incredible efficacy from that meas- 
ure), will make any appreciable reduction In the long 
dun in the amount of drunkenness. The dissemina- 
ton of true principles on the subject, and reliance on 
better education, together with such indirect external 
helps as the providing of cheap and innocent amuse- 


it can never succeed. The personal liberty of the 


a a 
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ments for the people and the establishment of equity 
In social and industrial relations, will do all that can 
be done to drive this demon of inebriation from the 
homes and haunts of men. But all this la a alow 
Process, which cannot but be retarded by enlisting 
noble sentiments like tha love of freedom on the 
wrong side, We deeply sympathize with the desire 
of prohibitionists to protect wives and mothers and 
helplesa children from the woes of the drankard's 
home; yet we believe that the method of coercion, 
whether applied in the form of stringent statutes or 
in the milder form of “praying” Intrusion and rellg- 
ious brow-beating, will fail totally of ite object in the 
final upshot. The actual condition of human nature 
must be taken into the account; and one of the 
surest ways to defeat reform is to create a protest 
against it on the score of personal liberty, 

eo — 


CREMATION, 

The subject of cremation is plainly destined to oc- 
cupy a falr share of attention in America. The most 
intelligent people are interested in the discussion, and 
their interest la of the serious kind that betokens 
active conviction, and looks to practical achlevement. 
The soclety lu New York, though of recent forma- 
tion, as yet unincorporated, and engaged in prelimi- 
nary inquiries, officered too by qulet, unobtrusive 
men, who have confined themselyes to private or 
quasi-private efforts, numbered, three weeks ago, 
more than eighty members; among them men of dif- 
ferent professions, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
merchants, and of religious opinions running all the 
way from Episcopacy to bald rationalism. By this 
time the list must be much longer. It ls designed 
to secure an act of incorporation. In a week or two, 
the subject will be presented to the community at a 
public meeting, to be addressed by speakers fully ac- 
quainted with all the aspects of the question; and 
then the attempt will probably be made to raise 
funds for the purpose of Instituilng the practice for 
all such us approve of it, 

It is particularly desirable that the custom of burn- 
Ing lustend of burying the dead, lf worthy of adop- 
tion, should be adopted as soon as may be in a new 
country like ours, in order that the evila of Interment, 
so disastrously felt in old countries, may be pre- 
vented, Already, in our more populous cities, they 
are painfully apparent, and populous cities grow lu 
our climate very rapidly. No municipal limits con- 
taln the people long; they overrun the country lika 
grasshoppers; the interval between the city of the liv- 
ing and the city of the dead shrinks visibly; the cem- 
etery in the fields is a cemetery in the town before 
we think of it; and the intramural mischief is upon 
us almoat without warning, 

There ja a amall district in New York City that is 
never free from disease, The health inspector naively 
reporta “eight vacant lots occupled as coal-yards, 
storage for lumber, etc.,“ na n fair sanitary condi- 
tion.” The rest of the quarter ls unhealthy, with a 
large and constant elckness-rate. In the summer 
months diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera-infantum 
prevall. Purulent ophthalmia continually exists, In 
this district, forty feet under the ground, ls an old 
negro burial ground, That the sickliness of the dis- 
trict is chiefly or largely due to this old burial place 
cannot be affirmed, for It ls In other respects a filthy, 
miserable quarter, inhabited by the least caring and 
cared for part of the community; and the poisons of 
the old cemetery are perhaps, by this time, dis- 
charged, But who knows whether they have been or 
not? At all events, before they were discharged, 
they must have been responsible for a good deal of 
the game kind of sickness as prevails now. A single 
cometery of Brooklyn,—Calvary,—the principal cem- 
etery of the Roman Catholic Church,—there were, in 
a single year, nino thousand interments, - about forty 
per cent. of the whole city dead. The procassjon of 
hearses thither is incessant, The ground is not a 
large one, and the dead lle there in layers three or 
four deep In places, the upper ones being so near the 
aurface that the efflavium taints the alr, Yet the 
medical inspector who gives the numbers contents 
himself with remarking: The recorda of this city of 
the dead exhibit singularly instructive records of the 
nationalities and ages of the decedents belonging to 
that religious denomination!’ That here is a press- 
ing danger who will deny? That other citlea of the 
Union are exposed to similar dangers whocan doubt? 
If prevention be better than cure, and we know that 
it la, then the subject of cremation Js of as much im- 
portance here as In old countries, so far as the future 
is concerned; and we should be stimulated to ita 
practice by the consideration that by timely measures 
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we may wholly escape evils that elsewhere cannot 
even be remedied, 

To religions reformera the subject of cremation 
onght to be peculiarly interesting, forit comes under 
the head of their general reform. The practice of in- 
terment ls associated with the popular notions of res- 
urrection, und these imply a theory of Immortality 
that we regard as Irrational. The alteration of the 
custom would indirectly effect our alteration in the 
belief. The doctrine of the reaurrection of the body 
may be reconciled with the praetles of burning as well 
as with the practice of burying. But it is not 
ao reconciled at present, in any but enlightened 
minds. The ignorant will, for many a day, refuse to 
belleve that fire does not render a resurrection in form 
impossible, the resemblance between dust and asbes 
belng beyond thelr appreciation. They who perceive 
the resemblance, and frankly concede the equal pos- 
sibility of ascension from the pyre as from the mound, 
probably entertaln a conception of the risen form 
more than usually spiritual, and, in consequence, an- 
ticipate a more spiritual future, As the matter 
stands with the multitude, the eubstitation of burn- 
Ing for burying would Imply the substitution of a new 
faith for an old one. The practice of interment is the 
refuge of superstition, With the practice the super- 
stition will cease. If the arguments against creme- 
tion, on sanitary and social grounds, should be found 
stronger than the arguments in its favor, this last 
consideration will of course have no welght, But. 
should cremation commend itself on sanitary and 
social grounds, the fact that it discourages supersti- 
tion, and lends support to more rational views on am 
important subject, will whet the Interest of reformers 
In It, and make them actively favor its adoption. 


0. B. F. 
— ~ eoe 


THE THEATRE AS A MORAL FORCE, 


The papers announce that the Globe Theatre is to 
be rebuilt, owned, and managed by gentlemen of 
high standing. Ts It à vain hope that they will give 
us a theatre which shall do justice to the drama as æ 
fine art, as well as a great educational force in the 
State? 

It is the Imagination which excites and directs the 
passions, and we can no more place ourselves under 
Its sway and revel in Its delights without being affect- 
ed by the thoughts, the sentiments, the emotions It 
presents to us, than we can breathe the atmosphere 
without being strengthened and elevated, or enervat- 
ed and weakened, or eyen fatally poisoned by it. 

A miscellaneous audience of men and women, 
many of them young and impressible, cannot listen 
to the gross sensuality and meaningless absurdities of 
an opera bouffé, applauding the worst portions and 
calling for a repetition of the coarsest scenes, without 
being debased and degraded by the Influence that 
filla the theatre. Compare the sound of the applause, 
the tone of the voices which cry encore, with that of 
some audience lifted to enthusiasm by a generous 
sentiment, and the ear will detect the difference of 
discernment which animates them, 

We might take the “New Magdalen" as the type 
of another class of drama which deeply affects an au- 
dience, and whose moral influence is perhaps of = 
mixed character. The play abounds in excellent 
sentiments; and It Is sald that many desolate and un- 
happy women have written to thank the aceom- 
plished actress for her admirable representation of 
the reformed sinner, which has given them strength 
and hope to struggle upward. This ia a great govd. 
But yet who has not felt, in witnessing the play, Its 
want of truth to nature and to life, and that the 
hopes it would excite might prove wholly unreal in 
the bour of trial? 

It le not the beautiful, gifted girl only, driven to 
wrong by outside influences impossible to resist, and 
aided by the most devoted admiration and love, whem 
the struggle comes, that needs help and assistance. 
Tt ls the pour, wretcbed one, whose own weakness is 
her worst enemy, and whose progress upward must 
be slow and painful, that requires our help. 

If the drama, or any form of art, quits its own 
ground of Influence by simply elevating and enno- 
bling the whole belng, and attempts to work out æ 
distinct moral problem, it must then take all the con- 
ditions of the problem, and stand the test of the po- 
litical economist and the morallst, as well as its own- 

Thia is not quite the service we demand of the 
drama. We do not ask it to enlighten the under- 
standing or direct the conscience, but to elevate and 
purify the imagination, so that It will hate vice for ite 
grossness, and shrink from the discord of evil for Its 
own sake, 

How simple are the situations in Beethoven's one 
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opera of “Fidelio” | The sentiments of loyalty, of filial 
duty, of pure love, have no novelty to recommend 
them; but they are set to a music which thrills us 
through and through with all the grandeur which 
virtue can give to human nature. There are souls 
which can resist such Influences (as we once knew a 
young man to insult a most respectable colored wom- 
an as he was coming out from hearing the Messiah“); 
but the mass of appreciative hearers are at least for 
the time lifted up into a mood of sublimity and hero- 
ism which Is never wholly forgotten, And the pleas- 
ant comedy, pure and sparkling, loving and genial, 
kindles a glow of good feeling and human love which 

' refreshes the tired brain, lightens the weary heart, 
and makes us love each other the better for the pleas- 
ure we have enjoyed. 

But there la one thing absolutely necessary to the 
success of a theatre ln any effort to raise its perform- 
ances above the present low standard; and that la the 
coöperation of the public. Our politics arë corrupt, 
because the best men abstain from politics; our thea- 
tres are low, because those who can enjoy better 
things do not make their proper demand for them. 
The former proprietor uf the Globe Theatre gave us 
Shakspeare’s charming “As You Like It,” without 
great leading stars, but with a grace and beauty 
which sulted that lorely work of art, He would 
gladly have continued the experiment by putting on 
the stage all of Shakspeare’s beat comedies in the 
aame admirable style; but, alas, the recelpts did not 
warrant it, The theatre must pay, and the apathy of 
the public too often compelled him to take the second 
best, the burlesque or the sensational drama, that 
would fill the house, though it did not gratify his 
own taste or elevate that of the public. 

This Influence of the theatre for good or for evil ls 
greatly Increased by the prevailing fashion of private 
theatricala, Wisely conducted, this amusement is ad- 
mirable for Its physical training of voice and gesture, 
for its exerciao of the memory and the inventive pow- 
ers; it gives a great amount of Innocent pleasure, and 
is often successfully connected with interest in philan- 
thropic work. But it ls exceedingly difficult to find 
any play simple enough for the narrow conveniences 
of the private stage, which is not either vapid in its 
pentimentalism or coarse and low In its tone. Many 
attempts have been made to supply this want; but 
the plays usually lack all the higher qualities of wit, 
sentiment, or imagination, and fail to attract the pub- 
lic. If we could get the good qualities of French 
comedy, its simplicity of scene, its naturalness of act- 
ing, its sparkling vivacity, without its conventional 
immorality and covert coarseness, we should have 
nearly what we want. Some of the French plays 
written for schools are very simple and charming; 
but we must have an original growth from onr own 
soil, It is always difficult to transfer any work from 
another language with perfect success, h 

If the many gifted women who look to literature as 
an intellectual resource or a profession would turn 
thelr thoughts seriously to supplying this need, they 
might achieve a great success for themselves, and do a 
great service to the public, E. D, C. 
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FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Free Re- 
ligious Association in to be held in Boston on the 
28th and 29th of May. The meeting will open with a 
session for business and addresses on Thursday even- 
ing, the 28th, at 7 3-4 o'clock, in Horticultural Hall 
(lower). At this session the following Amendment 
to the Constitution are to be acted upon: 

1. In the statement of the objects of the Associa- 
tion in the Firat Article, to change the phraseology so 
as to read thus: Its objects being to promote the 
practical interests of pure religion, to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific 
study of man’s religious nature and history.“ 

2. To change the number of Directors, now limited 
by the Second Article to "aix," so that the number 
shall be not less than six nor more than ten.“ 

At this session brief addresses ure also expected, on 
various local and special phases of the FREE religious 
movement, from Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Rowland Con- 
nor, Rabbi Sonneschein, R. H. Ranney, and others. 

On Friday, the 29th, there will be sessions at ho 
A. M. and 3 P. M., In the upper Horticultural Hall. 
The morning session will be openedyby an address 
from the President, O. B. Frothingham, on The 
Validity and Necessity of the Free Religious Plat- 
form.” Speeches will follow from S. R. Calthrop, T, 
W. Higginson, and F. E, Abbot. The three latter 
speakera are to represent, respectively, the ‘Chris- 
tlan,” the “Extra-Christian,”’ and the ‘‘Anti-Chris- 
tlan“ attitude of believers in religious freedom. At 


believe. 


the opening of the afternoon session, Rey. Dr. Bartol 
will read an essay on "The Religious Signs of the 
Times?" addresses expected from Rabbi 8. H. Sonne- 
schein, Bishop Ferrette, and C. G, Ames. In the 
evening, at the new Parker Memorial Hall, a Social 
Donation Festival is to be held. Brief addresses, mu- 
sic, conversation and refreshments will be provided 
for, and donations are hoped for from the friends of 


the Association. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Secretary. 


; but 
Trata. 
N. B.—Artioles for this dapartment should be SHORT, ana 
written only on ona side of the sheet. 
r 


pr . 
oe B.—No responsiblity will be assumed for unused manu- 
pis. 


THE PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC, 


OZARK, Mo., April 18, 1874. 
Mr, ABROT: 


Dear Sir,—In Tae INDEX of April 0, under the 
caption “The Praying Crusade,“ you criticise the late 
outburst of religious fanaticism In attempting to sup- 
press the liquor traffic in a spirit and style which I 
consider characteristic of a rational thinker. Had 
you not alluded disparagingly to another method 
which has been 8 to extirpate the debasing 
vice of intemperance, I should have read your article 
with sincere approval, and treasured its thoughts 
among the many expressions of truth which I receive 
from THE INDEX. 

In apeaking of the “Crusade” you say: It is ony 
a new phase of the prohibi movement—prohibi- 
tion taking a religious instead of a — form. 
Much as we res the motives of many prohibition- 
ista, their principle seems to us to begin at the wrong 
end of human nature.” What your objections to 
prohibition are, not baving beard you express your 
views on the subject, I do not know; but that you 
deem a legal interdiction of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors Inadequate to the prevention of Intemperance, 
is patent to my understanding, or I do not compre- 
bend the meaning of “prohibition.” That Intemper- 
ance is a demoralizing and derationalizing vice whose 

revention ahould be songh by every friend of human 

appiness, all readers of THE INDEX must think you 
But since you teach the supremacy of rea- 
son in the rulings of society, and know that those 
who yield to the siren voice of Intemperance are per- 
sons in whom the rational sovereign has been sup- 
planted by s blind and reckless appetite, I cannot 
conceive how you can 33 oppose the force- 
able prohibition of a traffic which Indulges a de- 
prayed pa&sion whose victims confess themselves in- 
ae of averting their own doom. 

B it rational or philanthropic In the class of society 
capable of self-government to suffer temptations to be 
alluringly placed before the ignorant, weak, and vitia- 
ted, who have not the moral power to resist them? 
Do we not protect our children from evil by force, 
and does not the State owe the same protection to its 
helpless subjects? What treatment of this vice does 
rationalism dictate? 


Yours truly, H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


“THE PRAYING CRUSADE,” 


TIPPECANOE CITY, O., April 16, 1874. 
Mr. EDITOR :— 

I sce in your last issue that you strongly condemn 
the ladies’ movement in the cause of temperance. 
Perhaps, if you were more truly informed of ite work- 
ings you would think better of it. In our little town 
we had eight saloons, all retalling intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage to be drunk on and about thelr premises, 
Most of such selling and drinking was contrary to 
iaw, There had been numerous efforts made by the 
citizens to bring the offenders to justice, nearly all of 
which had failed; and many of the husbands, broth- 
ers, sons and fathers of our place and vicinity were 
frequently returning to their homes late of nights ina 
worse than beastly intoxicated condition. The ladies 
called a meeting to conault as to what they should do 
to protect their firesides from such afflictions; and 
they drew up in substance the following :— 

“To the saloon-keepers of Tippecanoe City, Obio: 
We, the ladies of Temperance League 35, request of 
you the following: 

“Ist, That from this time forward you will not buy 
or cause to be bought any more intoxicating drinks, 
to be sold or given away asa beverage in or about 
your premises, 

And. That from this time forward you will not sell 
or give away, or cause to be sold or * away, any 
intoxicating drinks whatever, except lu strict compli- 
ance with law, 

„d. That, as soon as your present stocks are ex- 
hausted or sold according to law, you will quit the 
2 entirely, never to resume it again in this 
place. 

„We simply ask your promise to the above requests, 
We ask the above of you, our brothers, because the 
business you follow fe sending to our homes Intoxi- 
ested husbands and fathers, unfit members of any 
family. The places you keep are decoys to our little 
sone, leading them to destruction. e ask this be- 
cause intemperance ls a disease which becomes hered- 
itary, thus endangering every family In all our land. 


We ask it because it may sometime come to your own 


homes in a most crushing reality. We 
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eing and pray with q occasionally, until we bave 

our answers, or until we are satisfied our efforta in 
this way will be unavailing.” 

The result was, in less than two weeks every sa- 
loou-k gave a favorable answer, and three of 
them quit the business sooner than requested, with 
stocks of liquor on hand. The leaders of the league 
have made two festivals in honor of, and for the ben- 
efit of, those complying with thelr reqnesta. 

The festivala were very largely attended, and a 
more cordial, social, and affectionate gathering was 
never before seen in our town, Victors and van- 
quished clasped each others’ hands In friendship, 

Mr. Editor, do you think “‘superstition” did all 
this? Don't you think there was a suitable ada 
tion of means to the end? Free Religionists, of all 
people In the world, I think, should shout Amen to 
such means and such results. And don't you think 
the results will be more lasting than if crushed by 
law? „ E. L. CRANE. 


[There can be no objection to private appeale to the 
reason and conscience of any one. But the threat 
(tor it was one) to “sing and pray“ with the saloon- 
keepers until they yielded or proved hopelessly obda- 
rate, whatever its Immediate success, is but a tran- 
silent expedient little likely to produce lasting effects. 
It ls much too soon as yet to talk of the “success” of 
this crusade.“ Whatever really tends to reduce the 
evil of intemperance, provided it does not create oth- 
er evils as grave, we heartily wish well to; but the 
evils entailed by too great reliance on coercion, even 
that form of it which conslats in overwhelming the 
Individual with a resistless welght of public opinion, 
are too subtile to be immediately apparent. Espe- 
cially do we distrust the permanency of the results 
attalned by revivalistic furor. We certainly cannot 
“shout Amen” to the firing-off of a volley of prayers 
at any man’s head, for the purpose of coercing him 
against bis will to change his business. Prayer put 
to such uses may be “‘efficacious’’ at first, but it Is su- 
perstitious nevertheless; and we suspect that praying 
will itself be worse hurt than liqnor-selling in the 
end.—Ep.] 
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LABOR THE ONLY GROUND OF PBICE. 
BY JOSIAH WARREN. 


It is folly to expect that men will fer starved, 
ragged, insulted labor, however Tefal | it may be, 
rather than an easy situation with a sufficient income 
and the t of their fellow-men. It is not sur- 
prising that the ranks of the respected pursuits are 
crowded till their followera are tempted to live by 
fraud—that we are overrun with speculators, thieves, 
defaulters, counterfeiters, burglars, robbers, murder- 
ers, incendiaries, rapacious officials, and other vage- 
bonds; or that the Bible la tortured into the defence 
of slavery and poverty by those who are revelling in 
idleness and luxury; or that, when the poran ties 
for speculations and office-holding 8 one war 
are all filled, the next step fe to appeal to patriot- 
iam” to get up another war. This pandemonium of 
ours miscalled society will continue, in spite of all 
conscience, all preaching, and all law-making, as long 
as men are tempted to live by profitable crimes rather 
than to starve Jn useful pursuite, 

The immense advantages derived from the division 
and exchange of labor are so overwhelming that they 
have almost extinguished the idea of people in the 
midst of them making everything that they use; we 
depend on buying all our aupplies with money from 
those who can produce them to better 2 
Hence money Is the all- in-all-the pivot upon which 
everything and everybody turns. we return to 
money. 

Money should be a representative, and nothing but 
a representative, of property or wealth. Let us see 
what kind of property it should represent. Sunshine, 
the air we breathe, the water in a river, are wealth of 
preat value; but, not being the product of any one’s 

abor, they are not legitimate subjects of — even 
if it were possible to command a price for . 

The man who should stumble upon a coal mine, 
without haying taken any pains or trouble to find it, 
would not be equitably entitled to any compensation 
for that accident. His true ground of price begins 
when he commences to take trouble to make it 
known or to get it out, If he only auperintends or 
fives directions, if this function is not sa disagreea- 

le (all things considered) as that of digging and 
wheeling the coal, his compensation would not be as 

t, on the principie of equivalenta, as that of the 

umblest c 14 

With regard to the ownership of the mine, like the 
water in the river, nobody owns it—everybody owns 
it. It is equitably the Inheritance of all mankind, 
and it makes no difference who undertakes to work It, 
if the price of the coal la simply compensation for the 
labor of the mind and che hand in superintending, 
digging, delivering, and all other contingent COSTS. 
If the men were obliged to work In water six inches 
deep, their pay, to compensate them, must be more 
than if there were no water, and more in cold weather 
in the water than In warm weather. 

It would be the same with any other mines, wheth- 
er of lead, copper, gold, silver, or any other natural 
wealth,—such as land, stone, wood, spontaneous fruits, 
etc, ; there fs no just ground for price till labor comes 
to be bestowed upon them. 

If one should accidentally see a good alte for a city 
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not equitably entitled to pay for a discovery 
ech bas cost him no „II he undertakes to lny 
it out into lots, and to sell them, he is equitably en- 

to pay according to the costa of his labor com- 
ther labors, and all contingent payania; 
and these being paid, there is no just groand for any 
forther price or compensation, 

If an acre In that city would make a desirable home 
for a nabob, he should give for It only as much of his 
own labor as it haa cost. If some other one wishes 
possess it after the nabob has fixed his mind upon 
‘and prefers it to any other situation, he can equi- 
lably consider what would compensate him for the 
cost or sacrifice be might incur in parting with It; 
bat he cannot equitably have any reference to the 
valss of the lot to the or what he might 
axtort from the ‘‘demand”’ or necessitles of the pur- 


‘Thos far, then, we haye found 228 ground 
of price, except labor, or costs Inc $ 


REVIVAL MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND 
AND THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


As a result of the visit to Scotland of Mesara, 
Moody and Sankey, the famous “‘American revival- 
ista,” great religious excitement has, for upwards of 
six months, prevailed in that country. The culmi- 
nating point of this so-called “revival movement,” 
however, 7 1 Arch, Sava been — doring, 2 
ear of when an ress, 8 
* hundred ministers of varlous * 
tions, was Issued for the purpose of calling upon the 
recipients thereof to pate in a proposed week of 
nnited prayer on behalf of the young men of Scot- 
land. address (which was of considerable 
length) was somewhat pecullar in lta phraseology, 

contained not a few absurdities, It commenced 
with these words: The Lord has visited the land, 
What shall we render to Him for His mercy? He 
haa 8 rebuked the scepticism of the age and 
given token that, of a truth, He is the answerer of 
prayer.” An enumeration, from a bellever'’s stand- 
point, of the leading features of the movement was 
given as proof that (to quote the words of the address) 
the e of the heavenly Influence has been 
evinced; aud this was followed by these remarks: 
“Surely, It ia matter for glowing thankfulness to min- 
isters, office-bearers in churches, parents and Chris- 
tlan philanthropists, that such a glorious tide in the 
direction of our dear young men has set in. Is it not 
the part of true wisdom to make the most of the pres- 
ent opportunity?” It then stated that, “amongst 
other expedients,” it had been “suggested by our 
brethren from America, who have so lovingly, un- 
sparingly, and successfully labored amongst us, that 
a united cry should up from congregations and 
families for n mighty bleasing to come down on the 
jong men, not of one city alone, bat of all Scot- 
and.” The importance of ‘‘believingly turning the 
hour to best acconnt’! was urged, said the ad- 

by “the beneficial effecta to be looked for, 
from" —amongst other thi „che Christlanization 
of society at large,” and “the evangelizatidn of the 
World by the life and service of Scottish merchants, 
engineers, planters, artisans, farmers, soldiers, bes- 
men, and residents abroad,” It eoneluded as follows: 

Lei os in falth ask great things. Is it not better so 
to cry to our Father In heaven than to have to lift up 
Such wall as that uttered by Israel's king? ‘And the 

wes much moved, and went up to the chambers 

over the gate, and wept; and as went, thus he 

sald, O my son Absalom, my son, my aon Absalom! 

apes Goa I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
u 

ë following outspoken letter, sent to the Glas- 

w Herald by the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundes, 

a to the address, deserves an especial ac- 

€ t from the friends of religious freedom. 

Mr, Gilfillan is a member of the D) Presbyterian 

sect, and is well and widely known, not only as an 

Aalen preacher and lecturer, but also as a most 

brilliant writer and critic, His Gallery of Literary 

Portraits le, perhaps, the most popular of his works; 

and his standard edition of the poeta, with lives, crit- 

ical dissertationa, etc., (18 vols. in all) has been 

published in this country by the Messrs, Appleton :— 

Tam favored—in common, I suppose, with most 

n in Scotland—with a document inviting me 
and all others to unite this week In er for our 
28 Thig young men, Aor al ot 3 

community, may require to TA; ‘or, an 
may be the better of belng prayed for, 1 do not deny, 
ut a week of prayer for young men does not strike 
me as the most felicitous of the novelties which have 
— y been imported from America. And apartfrom 
at „ certainly do not like the very fanatical and 
terms in which the document preceding the invi- 
on la couched, I am told there that the Lord has 
the land, as if we were a land of heathen dark- 
ine and had not been visited till the year of grace 

4, when Messrs. Sankey and Moody stepped down 
on hel shores. I am told also that the Lord has re- 
bet ed 9 I thought, str, that acepticism, 

ng an intellectual matter, should be rebuked by ar- 
and not by excitement, I am not aware that 


Mess. Moody and Sank 
ey have answered Matthew 
Fs Leslie Stephen, or Willlam Rathbone Greg. 


answers have appeared, I shall be most happy 
paread them, and to hand them on to the young men I 
5 p here. I do not think, wir, that the doubt of the 
— such a shallow matter, after all, as can be dis 
of by a few well-played tunes and a good many 
— — and not very well-digested harangues. I saw 
— y My name mentioned in a letter in your col- 
— as one of those who seemed by their silence to 
e given thelr sanction to recent revival doings. To 

it may be al 12 2. aan „ hlle 1 46 75 sihing 
5 say tbat, while I say nothing 

Wang the motives of our visitors, and while 1 be 
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lieve they have showed more sense than many of their 
satellites, I decidedly disapprove of the general sya- 
tem they have followed, and look upon the resulta 
they have produced, as 1 did upon those of their pre- 
decessors, with very little faith or expectation, and I 
am not alone, by hundreds of Scotch ministers I know, 
In thinking so. I believe every one who did not ap- 
prove of thelr measure has to signify the same by let- 
ter, else silence might have imp consent—l have 
acted on this hint, although some haye thought it an 
attempt to ateal a march upon al) Scotland.’ 

It remalus to be seen what action, if any, the Rev. 
gentleman's presbytery, or sect, will take in the mat- 
ter of such suspicious utterances; but that the odium 
en lisa noes — by the 2 may 

erred from the re of an exvangelleal meetin 

penance By ong Duna eae ie A - 
ng o Harwich Erpress, Mr. Sc e said = 
ing g Mr. Gilfillan :— fe 

was any one courting popularity, it was 
that minister ; and if any one dared to express differ- 
ent views [from those of Mr. Gilfillan], no onè would 
be more ready to resent such an insult.” 

W. B. G. 
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LIBERALISMN—HOW TO GPREAD IT, 
ST, Jos Ern, Mo., M 1874. 
Mn. F. * > 8 . 
Dear After finishing read Mr. Stevens’ 
ree eel 


very satisfactory address on igion" In lust 
week's INDEX, I could not but think with t of 
the very limited circulation and influence of such 


noble and elevating opinions, especially in view of the 
fact that thousands are h „Jes, suffering, for just 
auch food, who have esca m the pale of Ortho- 
doxy, but who have not gained manhood enough to 
avow their N to ita ny; who dare not 
place themselves on record as heretics. 

For example, In this township there is a population 
of some three thousand; and Í know that not more 
than one-half are In the habit of attending church, 
and many that do are freethinkers; yet such is the in- 
fluence of the Church that very few could be induced 
to sustain such a paper a Tux Inpex. Nor do I be- 
lieve that this locality is peculiar. 

To meet the cases of such—to train oreducate them 
in independence,—it seems to me it would be wise in 
our liberal writers to make use of our independent 
journals having large circulations—as much as pos- 
eible auch as the New York Tribune, Chicago Tribune, 
and Times, New York World, etc., etc. 

The papers above mentioned publish the sermons 
of oe most ilberal preachers, as well as others, 
weekly, 

They offer a fine field for the criticisms of Liberals, 
and one, if posstble, that should be rea 

If the anti-Chris sentiment of our people of all 
shadesof opinion were fully known, and the holders 
thereof could be counted, in my opinion it would 
astonish Liberals almost as much as it would the 
Charch, 

What le to be deplored in connection with « large 
number of the people referred to is that, in casting 
off the authority of the Church, they bave not ac- 
cepted something better, and are now drifting about 
—without com or rudder, 

ours for Free on, 
C. ALPHONSE. 


INSPIRATION, 
EDITOR oF TAE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Will you permit me to make one single 
remark on Mr. Hoover's letter in your issue of 30th 
April? Inspiration, though claimed for the hlstori- 

writers of the Old and New Testaments, la not 
claimed by even one of them, ` 

To the truthful historian, inspiration ls superflu- 
ous, since it cannot make truth more true, or wisdom 
more wise; and it is useless to the untruthful bistorl- 
an, as It cannot change fiction into fact, folly into 
wisdom, The introduction of the absurd, the mar- 
vellous, the improbable, is primd-facie evidence 
against historical veracity; hence the claim for his- 
torical inspiration is an ingenious Invention to en- 
sure bellef in the absurd, the foolish, the incredible, 
none of which can have been Inspired“ by divine 
wisdom and truth, D. E. DE L. 

P.S.—Neither the writings of the propheta nor the 
epistles are historical. 


— —— — 
DO THEY BELIEVE IT 


EDITOR oF Tux INDEX:— 

I clip the following from a report of the articles 
adopted at the meeting of the ministers of the Evan- 
gelical Ministers Association of Boston :— 

„Art. 2, The doctrinal basis of this Association 
ia the broad, historical, evangelical, catholic ground, 
which has been occupied by all vital Christians from 
the beginning; embracing the belief In the Divine 
Human Person and the Atoning Work of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the personality, andthe 
regenerating and sanctifylng offices of the Holy Spirit, 
aa the only source of salvation, and the centre of all 
true Christian union and fellowship.” 

This plainly means a belief in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the Atonement, and also in the doc- 
trine that go one, unless he believes in them, can be 
saved. The commonly recelved idea of salvation is 
that of eternal future bapplness; the lack of such 
salvation, the eternal misery of human beings. 

Now I wish to ask, Do they truly believe all that 
their words imply? Do they belleve that the larger 
part of the human family, who have never heard, 
much less believed, these doctrin es, are to be eternally 
miserable? Do they believe thatthe beloved Sumner, 
whom they have so highly and justly praised, has 
gone to eternal punishment? 

In the Old South Church Covenant, there is, or was 
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a few years ago (the statement was made recently by 
one of their number that their platform had not been 
changed for two hundred years), a phrase of this im- 
pa: “Tho children of elect parente may be saved,” 

o they believe, as this phrase would seem to imply, 
that the largest part of those who die in infancy are 
forever miserable? If they believe in an eternal hell 
for infants and heathen, let them say so plainly. 

But if they belleye that heaven and hell are condi- 
tions of the mind, and that the unconverted heathen 
and others may never attain to that d of good- 
ness and happiness that others more privileged may 
reach, fa it honest or truthful to use such phrases as 
are used to express their belief? Honesty, 


THE EMPEROH JULIAN. 


Probably no man has been so abused and cursed 
by the entire Chriatian world as Flayius Julian, Ro- 
man Emperor from 361 to 363. A.D, It may be well 
to inquire into the cause of thla most Christian ba- 
tred, especially aa the subject of it was one of the 

t and wisest of men. The cause can be stated 
na few words, Prior to the reign of Jullan, Chris- 
tianity had been making gigantic strides towards uni- 
vers 8 The conversion of Constantine had 
raised high the hopes and expectations of the whole 
Christlan world. During hia reign the were 
oppressed and persecuted, the grand old temples of 
antiquity were demolished, and all the power of the 
State was employed to propagate Christianity, When 
Julian ascended the throne, a slight change waa 
made. Good Christians wept an ned their 
teeth. However, the Christians could not justly 
complain of anything. Religious freedom was grant- 
ed to all. Itis true that the Christians were nof al- 
lowed to demolish any more pesan temples, nor 
were they permitted to plunder the houses of pagan 
citizens. oreover, in some cases they were even 
compelled to restore the property they had atolen, 
and to rebuild or pay for the temples they had de- 
stroyed. It is easily seen, from what has been eaid, 
wey the Christians bated Julian. The accession of 
Jullan to the throne materially injured the , rospects 
of Christianity. Jullan was no apostate, Ile never 
renounced the faith of his ancestors. The faith 
which Julian professed possessed, to say the least, 
unity. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, remarks; It 
seems at first sight eurprising that there should be no 
secta among the Grecian polytheiats; they were unan— 
imous in their belief of a multitude of gods subordi- 
nate to one supreme; their mode of worship was uni- 
formly the same; and they appear to have had no 
conception of religious innovation. / Shall we aay 
that a religion la false in proportion to its unity; that 
truth may be branded out into an endless vuriety of 
discordant streams; and that error alone resists the 
power of copious and confused division? Such a 
speculation is indeed curious, but not safe ; and its re- 
gult would perhaps be more logical than orthodoz, and 
more informing than discreet.” 

Tomas M. Jomxson. 


MORE “HORSE-CAB RELIGION.” 


New Youx, March 26, 1874 
DEAR MR. AnROr— 

I sent youn while since a tract handed me by a 
man on one of the street-care, which you have just 
printed in Tue INDEX. Yesterday he gave me an- 
other. The person who thus goes about doing good, 
as he thinks, lives in a neighboring town, but has 
business in New York, and always carries these tracts 
with him, He buys them himself, and, wherever he 
goes, takes ap his cross and tries to save souls, I 
talked with him alittle yesterday. He le terribly in 
earnest, He belleves every word he says. I asked 
him If he believed that those who did not take Christ 
as a Savior would go to hell eternally.; and be sald 
emphatically, I do.“ I asked him if he thought he 
could ever enjoy the delight of heaven while any dear 
companion, as good perbaps as be, was boiling and 
baking and suffocating in the sulphurous pit; and he 
exclaimed emphatically, “I could, for it is God's 
will.“ I told him hia nature was different from 
mine; that I would in such a place raise an army, 
break through the battlements of hell, help to put 
out the fire, and act loose the victime, He thought 
me a poor, deluded sinner. M. L. H, 


WHERE ARE dun Domestic Porra?—Here is @ 
theme which they have strangely neglected,—oneé on 
which the tears flow faster than the verses. On one 
of those bitter cold sunsets, last week, little four-year- 
old got leave of mother to go towards the woods and 
meet hia father, who was chopping. Fatber took 
auother route home, and little four-year-old wandered 
on into the darkness. Bitter, bitter cold! Father at 
once turned back to the woods. Forty neighbors 
promptly took pity and started too. That was a night 
to be . Warm hearts, but all else as cold 
as death, Now a cheery shout of strong men, and 
again all silent as the grave. Here and there a torch, 
and the shadow on the snow of a grim old pine; the 
rest all black, Help never reached the little fellow 
alive. Disconraged at calling bis father so long with- 
out an answer,—tired, lonesome, and drowsy with 
frost,—he had found himself a bed, taken off one 
little shoe and stocking, and gone to sleep forever.— 
Transcript. 


— — F—ù——ἄiĩé— . 

“WHERE ARE You going?” said a young gentle- 
man to an elderly one in a white cravat, whom he 
overtook a few miles from Little Rock. ‘J am golog 
to heaven. my son. I have been on the way eighteen 

ears.’ Well, good-by, old fellow; if you have 
been travelling toward heaven eighteen years, and got 
no nearer to it than Arkansas, I'll take another 
route g 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO, 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


das been organized with a capital stock Axed at 
ONE BUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Frees and Rational 
Religion, 

Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Wttetance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply It directly to the social 
nd political amelloration of society, 

it ls edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the tollowing Unt of 
Editorial Contributors :— 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 
‘WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
RICHAED P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mass, 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Fror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every Uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Libor- 
alism, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
(ng church-member, sliould subseribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences betwoon Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movaments which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains « discourse or 
Lending article, which alone lo worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
@ lettor to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
cor Jenuary 4, 1873, says: “That the want ot a 
Journal entirely dovotod to Boligion in the widest 
mense of the word should be felt in America—that 
euch journal should haye been started und so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country,—{s s good signof thetimes. There ls no 
auch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the nomber of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals ja, as you know, vory large.” 
And Istar still: “I read the numbers of your TN- 
DEX with incressing interest.” 


Bead $3.00 for one year, or 75 beute for thre 
months on trial. 


Addrees 


THE INDEX, 
No, I Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE INDEX — 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCEE, 
T. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Aro now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 


ho | and will be mailed postpaid to any address 


on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
canta eech; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, §1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


15 No. I. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 


Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a lotter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tras,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; U copies §1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Leetare on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 coplea $1.00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiancy of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracta. Price 10 cents; 
12 coples §1.00. 


No. 5—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples $1.00. 


No. 8.—- The Sabbath,” by Parkar Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 13 copies 
31.00. 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to enzure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
centa; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
galica) Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 centa; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 


No u. -The God of Science; by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Bomaniam Real Christian- 
ity} Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 conta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14. — 4 Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. k. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a now conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellef in Got 1 


MAY 28, 1874. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 
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INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 
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W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
R. F. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quickens higher 
purpose, both in socisty and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for seotarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolestasticlsm throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
publio activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the politica] and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in orfler to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let avery one who believes lu this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase tha 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or casay of a thoughtful character, in 
Sach issue, will continue to be one of the 
Most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
wont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
aition. Mr. Vorsxr has kindly consented to 
furniah every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
Ical readers, Other interesting correapond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
die books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
Improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in adyance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. AN remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
Unless forwarded by cheque, registered lat- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
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the necessary condition of the with address in full 
of Re! D . Prica r „must be accompanied 
copies 1.00. Ad — 3 2i with the money in each case. 

THE INDEX, 1 Texuowr PLACE, Address THE INDEX, 


Roston, Mass. 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Mest» 
ing im 1867, at which the Free 
Boeligiows Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingbam, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John- 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W, Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fors 
number of years, and many persons who haye 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
poasess this.) Price 80 cent. 


Procecdings of Second Annual Moit 
ing, 1869. SOoconts. Contains essays by 
Julla Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re- 
straint in Religion,“ and by David A. Was- 
son on “The Relation of Soctal Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, 4. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lacy Stone, Horace Beaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meer 
ing, 1870. 50 cents, Contains ca 
by O: B. Frothingham on the “Idea of tba 
Free Heligious Association,” followed by 
aääresses by D, A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs, E. D. Cheney on “Re- 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,“ and by 
F. E. Abbot on The Future of Beligious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;" an easay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” ty 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedantam, 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abstract of à 
discussion on "The Bible in the Publio 
Schools,” by Thos. Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others, 


of Fifth Annual — 
1872. Mconts, (Four or more, 

ae exch.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church is 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,“ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1873. scents, (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samoel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T, W. Hig- 
ginson. cents. 


Holigions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, 25 conta, ‘ 


Beason and Revelation, by William J+ 
Potter. 10 cents, 


Taxation of Church Property, by IM- 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ton, 
60 cents; of one hundred, 58. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Beports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 la 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be 4d. 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Booretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM, J. POTTER, Se. F. R 4 
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In Morals, and other Essay 
The fa! altgious Demanda of the Age. * 


CONWAY 
— — 


CORRELATION and Conservation of Forces; 


as of tons by G Helm- 
Doite Mayer: Faraday, Lichig and Carpon- 
ter; with an Iutroduction by Edward L. 
Youmans, M.D, I yol....... desea 00 


DALL (Mua, CAROLINE H). The College 


t, t " 
Ratation 1 a ae ion, Ele = i 
1 Pictures Batouch l 
S pae ATRE ae 
" OA . 
The Lite of Dr. Marie Zakrzew „ belug 
e of 


bight wo Labor deses bac, 


THE INDEX — 


tication. E pran sani Pindis a 


DESCARTES oa AN 
Method of Rightly coudneting te — 
aud Beet 81 60 ponducting the Reason 


DICKENS Child's History of England , 


235 
«+ 10 
srota (GEORGE) — Household Ei- 


tion, 5 vols., 


T 100 


2 
Wit und Wisdom 12 
How 52 1552 King ne 
EMERSON'S (E. W.) Easa: First Berios. 
Kasaya, Second Borlea 28 
tocellanios ........ 60 
Representative Men 
English Traits... 280 
Conduct of lte 2,00 
Pooms. With Portral 2. 
May-day and Other Pt 18 
Feat. Bite ted Gai F 
5 ne 
Prose Work. 15 
Boclety aud Zollen a RN 


EVANS (E P. . D). rat, Hung 
Sa Preoch or fe A the 


The He a and ni Works a of G  Goithoid’ itpiivains 
m the I ae ai 


Adolt a — vols, 9 & 


FAREAR'S Critical Histo: aght, 
in reference to the Unrate Religion — — 2.00 
FEUERBACH (LUDWIG.) Tho Ease 
Christianity, “George Thore”, — 


PISKE’S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers., 2.00 


n (0. B.) — of ane 
Beliefs of t the Pe 3 +13 
of Raligie 
Life of Theodors Parker... 


e sta i A reat, Gb Worka, 
and others. ‘A new edition: vols —.——— 9.00 
GOETHE'S Faust. to Engiisi 
Den ard Taylor, 2 ven. Per 22 12 
we Ale e i iiai 22 
Cariyle. Portrait of Goethe. 2 vola 2. 3.80 
Horman and Dorothea., Translated 
len Frot + 10 
GREG'S (W. R. of Lif 1,0 
Literary and Judgments . 2, 
Greed Uf Ghristendam o re .. ..., 42 


GROTE'S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doo- 
uments, Private Memoranda, randa, and 
Lattara to and from Various Friends, By 
nt Grove Second Edition. With Por- 


TON (GALL), Child World. — 


HAMILTON'S 
1. RE Looi 


HAWTRHORN ERS NATHANIEL) Works. 
gor 3 wary Edition. Nine yo! 
pa ee es angrier sadon: esse ert 
Moeass from so Old Manse. 
The — Lotter, sod The Buthedale 


Romen 
The House of the Sovon Gables, and The 


88 88888 


Beebe 


ca 
rom} ‘Lite ing Biak Fe 
finale Fans: 


HOWELLS'S (WHAM Do 
ding Journe: 
Suburban Sket 


S888 


HUGO'S (Y.) New Novel," Ninety- Three“. L75 

H OLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of. 
Tana ‘om the he German, 2 vile with 
three portraits q berse 


HUME’S (DAVID) Essaye and Lito. 


HUNT'S (Mre. HELEN). Verses 
Bita of Trave 


so at apg et R Diaen in Nature 

8 cles . .. ., 

More 9 0 oo Darwin and Adminis- 
trative Nihilism 

4 Manual ‘of tho Anatomy of Vertabrated 


GELOW'S (JEAN) Poemas.. 
ane Monit Ans of The Unsven.. 


Songs of Seven 
INGELOW'S WEAN) Proso. Off the Skel- 


igy 
tu fales for Starion , 
a Storie told to è Child. 


Seri 
a Elstare 'Bya-Hours , 
Mopas the W Story 
Pour Matt; or, Tho ‘Cloude 


DOUGLAS), Fireside Saints, Mr. 
ande Dov tnt Maik, ud othor Papers, 1.50 


SUN’S (SAMUEL) Oriental Religions, 
799 phon Relation to Universal Religion. 


14 .. — AI — Ä 


OSEPHUS, The whole Works of mariss 
* Josephus, the Jewish Historian . 150 


JOWETT, The Dislogues of Plato. e 


lated Into Sa woth 14 nå Jauo 


ductions b Master of 
i Colfoge, Oxford, and d Regan Pi Pro- 
eet Aral. VAEVA iiine 12.00 


KER) HE Versatilities, Pooma 
e nitr and Humaroua...... 200 


LECKY (W. E. H.) History of the Rise and 
ae of the Spirit af Rationsliam iu 


2 voli.. 
iat of European ‘Morais 


00 


MAY 28, 1874. 


tus to Chatiomaguo, 2 vll. 
LEOGE’S Contuctus’ Life and Teachings... Correapondenes and 
Confucius and Chinese Clasalos., sTowE HARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and 


LERSING'S (Q Ej Nathan the Wise. Trans- | Uncle Tams Cab 


222.60 -Politicus,,.. 


LEWES' Physiology of Common Life. 2 yous aan) STRAUS D.F The Old Faun aad the 
Biographical History of P! Now . 1.00 
Dar: {a Origin ia Groos down A 10 Un ieee u New 'i 178 of 12.00 
Problems of Life sad nda- TAINE'S n English Litara- 
ions of a ma Se ie ture. ides Auer of 2 1.0 
LEWES (G. H.) The story of Goethe's Lite, 1.50 ieme beige and 14 Ey lish 
LEWIN (Rev. RAPHAEL, D'C). WhatisJu- Habe. . — . mis BaP 
dalam? or, a Few Words to tho Jows....,.. 100 TENNYAON'S (ALFRED) Moana L75 
LONGFELLOW'S (H. W.) P. THACKERAT'A |W, M.) Novels, Household 
w. Edition, Complete In 6 volumes, Per vol. 1.35 
Prose Vanity Fair. 
Adventures of Phili 
Papers. Fendenuls. * 
Tue Virginians, 
ie “Bundy Wionows, Eamond, and Loval the Widower. 
LOWELL (Mns. A. C.) Foss for Children, .75 lianéous Writings. Household Kdi- 


Uniform with the Novela, 


Aa 28. M vol 
ocr ne e = ot Sate 100 biete ins vols. With new Portrait. Per vol. 1.26 


Prechisarie Ti „ Bon | „Tale edision tneludes alt the mattar in the lat- 
LYELUA — — ot Geology, 2 Yols...... 22 | making it, with A Ern aaa: thus 
Hloments of Geology —.—— . iM complete Smt 1 aaa sud moat 


MANN 3 The Lif 

eh i i Repor A. 
ual 

2 Reports on Education, from 1899 to 


8 ‘ates, CELIA Ama 
3) 1 Ra 


Thoughts Belootsd froin tie Writings ot Inian of 
l 1.25 THOREAU'S (H. b. Walde 
Teal a Theol Ea 2 oh Fe deen, in Fisid and Forst. ni. 
5 A „ Fer vol 
Tno New Tate l 15 hs me 3 The onan gid P hem — 
MAURICE (Rev. F. p. N ad — — 
Object of Hope for T Mankind.” ro stessero 


Convoralon of 
MILL (JOHN BTUART.) Dimertations und a oe 


* tical Economy, New and re 
2 E r 
Reprasentative Go nent ae 2 Moda of Motion.. 


Pro the 4 5 a Man 
Pet. Dami.. STAC —.— to we 


MIVART (8T. GEO.) On the Genesis of VOYSEY (Rev, C 9 

Bpocias . . N 1 J Utana. V, CHAR 195 er. 
MORLEY 1 Wen Yaltalea, yoann xvi and Vie, each... 

Housseau, 1 v ‘The Voysey Appeal...... 


pa 8 > A 
Voyacy's Defense BE Tork. . cr dD 
8 CHANDLER.) bes. > WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My A8 


Wag ef 2 90d Lad Songs f thy Sierras E 


le (JOHN) American R 
‘Lite of Theodore Parker. 

a on N tholo; 

ana C 2 Yal E aaya on on, Te PEEPLES iterate — Life 

Three Yola, . per 8 N 

Lectures on the Science of Teles. 


1 rn W. ene mann 


Washington and the Revolutions . 


Eden trom Kentucky - on 2 bA 4 151 ke 3 A amaie is 
NEWMAN (FRANCIS W.) A History ot the 
Hebrew Monarchy... 4. 


Phases =A Fulth; or, 
Histo: my Å 

The So’ fis Sorrows and Its Aspirations, 

Catholic Union: Emaye towards n Church d Life.. 
of the Future, Organization of. he toer 
Philanthro P 17 5 


Thelem, 
The Reltgious 8 en 7 — 2 
Against ero-Making in Bell — 2 
PARKER (THEODORE) A — ot 
Mutters 1 to Bel 2 
Bpacahes Ad trossos, and 
mons. 
Additional n Addresses, aud Osca- 0 


85 br * 


Monnl Sermons, 2 vol. . ....+ 00006 - 2.0 
Critica! and Miucelianeous Writio * 
Historic Americans, Franklin, 

ton, Adama. und Jefferson, With su a 

troduction ta 0, H, Vrothin 
The Trial o sodore Parker J tur e Mia: 


HE INDEX 


l Tremont Place, Boston. 


j with the ea i 1.50 


A b “Chelsea Hoff- * 100 A FEW COPIES ONLY 
PARSONS (THEOPHILUS.) AR Inhalte 
and the Flint „„ 10% Of an excellent Photograph (Cubinet Size) of 


Rey. MUNCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
120 can bo had at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
12 do cents. 


PHELPS'S ELIZABETH STUART) The tá 


Guros 
The ET Wook. 
Men, 1 and Opoe 


00 — 1 * =a — a 
The ment Yartwer. L% 
What to Wear f. w P HE REFORMATOR, 
"air e (ADELAIDE A.) Poems. Por- % 
shar arn pecans A WEERLY JOURNAL, 
2.50) For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 


and the enlightenment of the people 
ou political, rehgtous, and bo- 
cial subjects, with a 
view to reform, 


6.00 
ab 
— 
E 
2 


seer (H.) Spectrum Analysis, In its 
Semen wo, matte Substances, and 


tution of the Heavenly 


the Physical U 
Bodies 


E PRIMER! 
7 ee 1 Prot, Hustey, F. R.. 


e ions 
e 1 i 0. Published in the German 2 ave 
Phyah reh es — = 

A, L. Be K. 5 doch. :.+..+00 ory Saturday, at Adrian, Mu 


Principal ones at Adrian, Mich., to whivh 
all letters and communications must be ad- 
dressed. 


C. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 
C. LOHMANN, Epron, 


The REFORMATOR circulates in all the priu- 
cipal cities and villages in tus United Status 
and Territories, and presents an excellent 
medlum for advertising, 

Terms of Subsertption—#2 per annum. Au- 
vertisements Inserted at liberal rates. Sub- 
scription and advertisements must be pad ia 
advance. 


SCOTT'S waverier Novels, 25 Kula . . 25 


SCOTT'S (TILOMAS) The Engllab cape uf 
Jeans, Second dha... . 


BMITLES'S (SAMUEL) Self-Help... 


SPENCER (HERBERT) Sheen, ‘at 
we tus] Moral, and Physics 
rot uren 
aaya: Mural, Piltival, jd tig 
tit Fallen we Unive rea 2 — * 8 


veloped. 
4 vole. 


py 


BPINOZA (RENEDICT DE.) — a The- 


264 


ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 


d Hand- ding MILLS. Ten 
Biren Kiso t Cotto: ed Hullers. Tustrat- 


od pamphlets free. Addresa 
J. 8EDGEBEER, Painesville, Obio. 


A CHEAP OFFER 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
rom No, 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of dd CENTS. 

Address TUE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


20 SAVED! FLOBENCE! 
SAVED! The “con ten nu 
the FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE cu, 
ainst the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, und 
rover & Baker Companies, Involving over 
Le i finally decided by the Supreme 
rt of the United States In favor of the 
FLORENCE; which alone bax Broken the 


onopoly of BUgh Prices, THE NEW 
FLORENC is the ONLY machine that sews 
Dackward and forward, or to right and left, 
Simplest, Chea; Best! Bold for cash only. 
Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. 
ENOCE, Mass., April, 1874. 


TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNIOAL SCRIPTURES, 


has just been published, and will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price, $4.00. 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 TREMOFT PLAcE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


BICE, $20 below/ any other First» 
FALUN ELH above | class Bow'g Mach, 


SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine warranted. 
Special terms fo clubs and dealers. 
Send for cireulara to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Mast., 
or 718 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


METROPOLITAN 
SERMONS, 


By Pr and popular proacbeéra in New 

York and vicinity, among whom are: 
Hexny Wann BEECHER, 

Rey, Dra. WASRDURNE, FAIROHILD, 


CROSBY, Souppes, 
STOANS, CUYLEE, 

Bev. Dr, Wu, ADAus (Farewell Sermon in full) 
CHAPLIN, CumMiss, 
ScnwENCK, McARTSUE, 
TAYLOR, POTTER, 
PATTON, Hares, 


Foss, DIX, 
Revs. O. B. FROTHINORAM, J, W. CHADWICK, 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 17, 


NOW READY. 


A Feka 10 cents; pamphlet form, ® cents; 7 
‘or $1. 
THE EVANGELIOAL ALLIANCE, Extra (32 
„cents. 
EECHER'S YALE LECTURES (Nos. & and 7), 
20 centa, 

THe BROOKLYN CONORZOATIONAL COUNCIL 
No. 16), 10 cents. 

The tive Extras named above to any addresa 
in the United States for 50 conta. 

Circulars ving SAD details of the contents 
of cach Tribune Extra malled free to any Ad- 
dress. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


DITSON X OO. 8s 


Home Musical LIbrary. 
rde Bür- 0 
MUSICAL TREASURE. 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal, 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal, 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGANATHOME. Reed Organ Music, In- 
strumental. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Iustruwental, 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. I. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. 11. Instrumental. 
PIANIST'S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 


Large, splendid books of bound musio, t 
hundred to two hundred and fifty pager, full 
Proportion of ile good sheet Iude evir 
paned r eg sheet music ever 


Sold by al) dealers, 
paid for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Doro. 


Vocal. 


Either book sent post- 


THE INDEX -- 


SPITALLER LL, 583 Washing- 

ben een . were undag, at 10 A. 

Land A. All relates e Sidious 

edel, and octal {ntorwsta of mankind consti- 

tute the subjects for discuss 
nd Tracts 


and Index are 
Hospitalier Hall. 


Hospitalier 111. 
THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1878. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be prompti forwarded to 
address on receipt ol by express, A 
the purchaser's expense. A 80 tie for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


—— ee eee 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A Aue llkeness of Muzsachusetts' great Sen- 
ator, the copy of æ recent Photograph by 
Black, la for sale at THE Inpex office, and 
will be sent by mall to any address on receipt 


utty te, 
p price—üfty cente E INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


of th 

Address 

T 0 NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
Should Ake to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
for one or more w: papere. 

Best of references lden d satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO, H. ELLIS, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


To BOOK-BUYEBRBS. 


ge ares aise ROEN 
ob the oppos 
RRS An OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
§ LIST will be furnished to order. 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Booka, or 
who wish for Information as to the price, Ko., 
of any American or Foreign Book, can baye 
their orders promptly alle and their ingui- 
riea answered by ad: ing, 
HE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
B AD VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX Jor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 

urchaser’y expense) on receipt of $2.50, §2.- 

„ and $3.00 respectively. volumes 
areexceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important easays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and wil) furnish as instructive read~ 
ing twenty yeara hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of oxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


W AR R EN 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 conta. 


For sale by 
S. H. MORSE, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
B ik 8 T O 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


Dignity, reverence, sweetnesa, F ule 
Ise, Denbo through the clay; ne artist 
an so filled his own Heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
ningly to mould it into those delicate lifes 
which the character had wrought on the liv- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclabn, as we 
stand beside ít, as the old artist did to his 
pertactest work, "Speak then!"—Hannah E. 


All the characteristics of my husband ure 
in the bust,—blis greatness, his goodness, bis 
tenderness, his love, You canvot give lito to 
clay or marble; but you can represent It, and 
this Mr, Morse has done.—. D. Parker to 
Hannah E. Stevenson. 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with possible indignation, with possible tears; 
the Ups are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could “fight a good fight” 
rh well as ‘give a reason." — Lonyfel- 


5 


F 


The firet time I haye seen Theodore Parker 
since be died.— Wm. Sparrell. 

The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed In clay.—Soston Dally Globe. 

The face ls strong and noble as It should be. 
The likeness in good —Boston Dally Advertiser. 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or un! 
or toshow the vanity of the artic. ais 
forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
mab, Theodore Parker —L, S. Ef. in tha Golden 

Coples of this Bust, finely finished u plas- 
ter, $10 each, Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra. Freight or expressage paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 


8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 25 Bromfield Bt., Boston, Mass. 


MAY 28, 1874. 


Our organizanon some time sino decided to di- 
rect its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly oxempted from ita ehare of the bardon 
of taxation. 

As means to this ond, we have published for 
general circalstion several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


A 


on Church Exemption, belng the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Tax INE of Nov. V. 
The edition was made as large as our funds 
would allow; vat, so great has been the demand, 
it le already nearly exhausted. 
Our pert edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Trsct 
at yery low cost, it is impossible for the Boston 
League, with ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

‘Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations? 

Wa frequantly recelve communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow 
much they shall pay, To such we reply that the 
cost tous ia about $2.0 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or # cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them, But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelved for the purpose of ciren- 
ating them gretuitously throughout the country, 

To many of the aubscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
as probable friends of the movement, coples of 
the Tract, together with Petitions saking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig: 

natures to the petition aa posalble in thelr locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable to st- 

tand to the matter themselyes to place the poti- 

tlona in the hande of those who will. 
Lot un 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united volces be heard! And lat it ba 
done NOW! 
We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coljpsrate with as In securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to render such assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI! 


if all will unite and work, the resulta sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXwouriys ComMMITTER, 


sapis saan guarani 


by borrower, We collect an 
part of the United Btates free of chanpa 5 


REYERER 
Gregor, Iowa; First National 
kee, 
City; Morris Altman,” "V T o% 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 


POPULAR 


$25 bt guranteed using our 


W. GILES, Bt Lonia mee 


G. L. HENDERSON & Co, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


Money invested on short time, or tor 8 


years, on unincumbered improved 


farms, at 12 per cent. interest per ann 
payable seml-ann » Perfect title io 
— All expenses for 


be 


t of title And recording nio: paid 


n 


ona. — First Nations] Bank, Me- 
Bank, Austin 
inn.: Milwaukee National B wav- 
„ Wis. ; City National Bank, C T- 
Allen, Stevens & Co., Bankers, New York 


paying 6 to 10 per cent. interest, or 
Investments im Neal Estate im Chicage 
and vicinity, 


if judicious! 


made, are th 
— . e Bost and safet 


employing capital, 
Real Estate and Loan Agency 


oy 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPE Brees 
Chicago (Established 1883), 


Gusrantees perfect title and ample security 

In all ita Teal Estate Loans. 8 
Firstclass securities always on hand. In- 

terest and principal collected without 

Real Eatate Investments made on —— 

ee eee own 

ra of cap’ ap esta 
ere respectfully solicited. p 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It le fall length. Tt is full sitze. It u 
smooth and clastic, and is equally 
adapted ip hand or machine nse: 


Many kinds of apool allk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor è quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eo- 
reks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufactorer’s 
name indelibly branded on every apoot, Call 
for it. 


HY4LF-HOUR RECREATIONS 
w 


SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY DANA ESTES, 


The growing demand in this country for 
books on popular science encourages the ed- 
itor and publishers to lasue this series of pa- 
pers, compiled from the works of the most 
popular sojentific writers. 


25 cta. per Part; 82.50 for twelve consecutive 
Parts. 


No. 1. STRANGE DISCOVERIES RESPECTING THE 
AUBORA AND RECENT SOLAB RAA. 
By Richard A. Proctor, F. R. A. B. 


No. 2, TAX CRANIAL AFFINITIES OF Mas 
AND THE Ars. By Prot. Rudolph Virchow, 
of Berlin, author of Cellular Pathology. 
Fully Wlustrated. 

No. 8. SPECTRUM ANALY#1S EXPLAINED, and 
its Usea to Science Illustrated. With ecol- 
pred plate and several wood-cuts. 

No. 4. SPECTRUM ANALYsrs Disco vu, 
showing Ita Application in Microscopic Ho- 
search, and to Discoveries of the Physical 
Constitution and Movements of the Heav- 
enly Bodies, From the works of Schellen, 
Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and othe 
ore. 


No, 5, NUL, Merporio SA., ASD 
Comers. 

No. 6. Unoonsorous ACTION or THE Beans 
AnD EIDE DELUSIONS. By Dr. Oarpen- 
ter, author of The Mioroscops and tts Bave- 
lations, Human Physiology, eto. 

No, 7. Tas Grotocr or tas Brass, By 
Prof, A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, author of Sketches of Creation. 

No. B. Ox Yxsar. By Prof. Huxley, FBS. 

No, 9, THE CreouLsTrox ov THE WATERS OF 
run FAok OF THE KARTE. By Prof. H. W. 
Dove. 

No. 10. Tae Stowe Aon, PAST AFD. 
By Edward B. Tylor, author of N 
Oulture, 

No. 11. THE RELATION BETWEEN MATTES 
AND Force. By Prof, John H. Tice, of Bt 
Louis, 


For sale by THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1874 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


L We demand that chorches and other occlosiastical 
p ahal) no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
demand that the amplo; t of chaplains in Con- 
— Btate Legislatures, In the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, ‘and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 
demand that all public rintions for educa- 
2 obaritable institutions 0! "a osctarian character 
ceas. 
4 Wedemand that all religions services now sustained 
government shall be ished; and dally that 
by the bovine Bible in the publio schools, whether ostensis 
a 


emand that the appointment, by the President of 
S States or by the Governors of he various States, 
of al reUgious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
m all other departments of the government shall be abal- 
ished, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

J. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath ehall be re- 


B We demand that all laws Jooking to the enforcement of 
shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
hall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial x 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but alao in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vani shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
elal religion; that our entire political sys aball be found- 
d administered on @ purely sozular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prore D to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


= impeded, and the most 
bt ya CE a least interference of the State in matters of 
on; 


Whereas, Certain pan inconsistencies with the general 
tof the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
udmintatration of our Alioa asteni; threatening the 
perpetulty of religious liberty, the tence of free publio 
schools, and the péace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TeeRxrons, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selvos together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Arr. 1—The name of this Association shall be Taz L- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF ——. 

Axt.1—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure u compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
iam” throughout the country, and especially in ——: 

Also, a8 soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
have beep formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of es, to bereaf- 
tar called, in order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
country in g the needed reforms. 

Axt. i—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shall be local mee! free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the pl rm and the press in gen- 
2 1 duch other means aa are peaceable, orderly, 


Arr. 4.—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed ln the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds yote of the members. 

Arr. -A ny person may become a member of the League 
by enteoribing or ber name to these Articles of Agros- 


commonly pertaining to these offices, The ident 
Bee: shall be ar-aptota delegates to the Nati. 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when call r. 


voto of 

vided due notice of the 

meow ahal Lave Deen 86) ml 
weeks previous to such ne e 
So faras I am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tun Iworx, I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be aocepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita princl- 
ples wherever half a doren earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being conyinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these juat “Demands” must 
surely, oven if slowly, spread, 1 hopo to make TEE IypEx 
A means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance und 
Attive co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
loves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly che names of their Presidenta and Secre- 
tarles, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
aa that llat grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, iet their organized voloe be heard like the sound of 


Many waters, 
Boston, Sept. 1, 187% FREED Se ARNOT, DUNT: 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 
Pe tet acne et te ete ees ee des ene d 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION, 


ARTICLE I, 
SECTION 1.—Co shall make no law ting 
tahllsbment of reifgion, or favoring any particnlar orm of 
— robibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing reedom of speech or of thé press,or the right of 


all make any law 
establishment of Teiptons or favoring aay articular 1 
tree — 


teat hall ever be required as s condition of Oras 
jualification to any office ar public tan tn any tat; 
lepriv: 


mn 
— 95 2 to give evidence lu zay oas me 
7 nsequence of any opinions 
on the subject of religion. 7 ad — 
SECTION 5.—Congresa shall have 
visions of the second section of 
ale legislation. 


er to enforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY A. W. 8. 


Tae MAssAcuszrrs State Constabulary has been 
abolished, Well, we haven't felt any lesa safe since. 

Mn. A, B. Avcort has a Club of young men, which he 
calls “Our Club,” and which he treats to some of his 
charming Conversations. r 


Pnorrsson Swine has swung out of the Presbyterian. 


Church. For his sake, we hope he will keep swinging 
until he lands in free religion. 

THomAs CARLYLE la in very poor health, It is dim- 
cult for us to concelve that the author of Sartor Resartus 
can ever be frail and feeble enough to dle. 

EvxRT BOD In sympathy with the Free Religious As- 
sociation, especially sosmed of the opinion that its meet- 
inga this year were very successful and satisfactory. 

Tue Frnst instalment of American Catholic piigrims— 
a hundred strong—have followed the example of Captain 
Kidd, They have salled.“ We wish them s pleasant 
voyage and a good time, 

Amonea other destinies to which Col. Higginaon was 
born was that of fpresiding at a Free Religious Festival. 
We know of no one who could have done it more grace- 
fully and happily than he did on Friday evening of An- 
niversary week. ° 

NONE species of red ant,” saya the London Spectator, 
“does no work for itself, but makes slaves of a black 


kind, which then do everything for their masters.“ It o 


astonishing how accurately these Insects were able to 
ant-icipate the ways of men! 

Ir 18 A pleasant plece of information, to which we are 
treated by Mr. Alcott, that Mr. Emerson keeps a diary. 
Thisdoesn't make us cease to wish that the Concord sage 
may "lva long and prosper;“ but we do hope that Bla 
diary may sometime be published. 

Tun Lanog Reronm Leaaus bad some excellent 
meetings in Codman Hall, during Anniversary week. 
Good audiences and good speaking wore the rule at these 
gatherlngs. We were unable to attend the Convention of 
the Eight Hour League; but we understand it was both 
successful and satisfactory. 

Tus serene and spiritual face of the venerable Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott was deeply missed by many from the 
meetings of the Free Religions Association, this year. 
Her very presence on these occasions bas been always a 
benediction to those assembled; and her words have been 
full of gracious wisdom and instruction. 

Rsy. EDWARD Everett HALE appeared and spoke at 
the F. R. A. Festival, in Parker Memorial Hall, last Fri- 
day evening, and seemed to fee] as much at home as if 
he bad bern among his own Unitariana. Indeed, Mr. 
Hale has the feline [acility of belng able to come down on 
his feet wherever clrcumstancea conspire to toss him. 


MR. WILLIAM WARREN, the great actor, recently ro- 
marked to us that he finda an argument that God de- 
aligned that actors should Live, La the fact that he is able, 


in half an hour's time, to entirely recall any part which 
be ever played, though he had not been able to repeat a 
complete sentence uf It previously for a dozen years, or 
more, Any one who has ever soòn Mr. Warren play can- 
not doubt that he, at least, has a divine commission to 
walk the Stage. 

Wunnz two or three are met together, there will I be 
in the midstof them,” sald Jesns. We think that the Spiris 
of Wisdom does not best ike crowds and dressed · up oc- 
casions; but in the quiet and unpretending circle, where 
kind-hearted men and women meet simply and frankly, 
it drops down and brings the blessedness of pleasant and 
profitable conversation. There is not too much art in 
society, but not art enough—art carried ao far as to for- 
get itself, and become natural, 

As ax illustration of the way In which, in some of the 
old countries, capital is snatching from labor the privi- 
lege of securing a home, it may bo stated that, as appears 
from a document just presented to Purliamont, nearly 
one half of Scotland is owned by one hundred and alr 
families, no one of these holding so little as 20,000 acres, 
and Afty-two of which own over 60,000 acres each. The 
estate of the Duke of Sutherland, for instance, embraces 
1,176,848 acres; and hia wife owns beside about 150,000 
anrea more. 

Tar New Your Tribune farnishes one or two dall- 
clons specimens of the literary and artistic appreciative- 
ness of European royalty. Tho late Austrian Emperor 
aaid gravely to Liszt, who had been playing before him: 
HI hove heard Hirtz and Thalberg and Chopin; but I 
have never seen sny one perspire like you.” And when 
Landseer went to Portugal, the King sent for him in 
order to compliment the great painter of animals. Ah, 
Sir Edwin,” eaid the King, I am glad to see you. Iam 
bo fond of beasts.’” 


Tun Woman Surraaotste were not behind all others 
in holding Interesting meetings last week. What with 
their regalar Annual Convention, their delightful Festi- 
val, and their Ciub Lunch on Saturday, they amply filled 
up the measure of thelr useful and agreesble Anniver- 
sary activities. On the whole, we are glad to belleve 
that onr struggling sisters get no little solid satisfaction 
and pleasure ont of thelr industrious efforts to secure the 
rights which, if all had our mind, they would be put in 
possession of straightway. 

Tux WORLD is becoming convinced,” says the Jewish 
Times, that the only religious creed which can be recon- 
celled with the growing aspirations of reason and intellect, 
which presents no dogma that need be rejected by logic 
and by comparison of the world of ideals with the world 
of realities, ls the Jewish religion.” That is claiming a 
great deal, la it not? Christians match this claim with 
one precisely similar for thelr religion. The difficulty, in 
both cases, is to tell what la Judaism, and what Chris- 
tlantty, Is Judaism exactly what Moses and the Prophets 
taught, or is it what the Times represents? If the form- 
ar, it most certainly will not be the religion of the future 
any more than will Christianity, if that ls exactly what 
Chriat taught, To our mind it appears plain that man is 
not going to be dependent alone upon the past for his re- 
ligion, or upon any great dead or great living man's 
word; but that the future will develop a religion of its 
own, us the past has done, and as the present is doing. 


A copy of the first Issue of a paper called The Prison- 
er's Friend ia laid on our desk, and receives our warm 
welcome and cordial aympathy. It is published by Mr. 
John F. Augustus, No. 147 Tremont Street, Boston, at 
$9.00 a year. Mr. Augustus says, in bls prospectus: 
„We shall alm to advance the cause of humanity in ita 
broadest senao; to awaken a mors active spirit to prevent 
crime, and more pity for tha erring and the guilty, with- 
out aver losing eight of the best interests of the whole 
community.” We belleye that Mr, Augustus is somo- 
what alded, in publishing and editing his paper, by Mr. 
James H. Cotler. Both of these gentlemen have had 
special reason to aympathlze with prisoners, snd apecial 
opportunity to know their needs and understand thelr 
condition, We belleve both of them to be deeply In car- 
nest in doing whatsoever good they can in this particular 
direction, as well as in every other; and we heartily 
commend them and their enterprise to the sympathy and 
support of all true philanthropists, 
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Causes of the Increase of Crime. 


BY HON. GEORGE F. TALBOT, OF PORTLAND, ME. 


‘The Judiclary Committee of the Maine Legislatare 
during the last winter, heard argumente for an 
againat the death penalty. 


der; and assign: 
fluence of the war. 
generally expressed, and 

_ Opinion. I propose to 
lief that I have, that it is not a correct opinion. 

"The war was a day of judgment, a crisis and test of 
character. Men went into the army who were cow- 
ards, shirke, thieves, and scoundrels—criminals of all 
grades down to the monaster who would cut a com- 
rade's throat to get five dollars out of bis pocket—men 
who were the terror of the camp and the pricon—the 
hindrance to all discipline—the weak point where the 
army gave way in the pinch of a battle. But such 
were bad men at home, and had either had their 
wicked career and repute, and escaped from or grad- 
usted at prisons and penitentiaries—or, lacking an op- 
portunity, had avoided such a fate through family tles 
and the preoccupation of engrossing labor. The war 
showed their quality, and gave them a new theatre of 
action. For every feeble character, without decided 
principles of virtue, that, through evil association and 
strong temptation, became criminal, there was found 
a frivolous and aimless life that, under the stern dis- 
cipline of duty, became obedient, faithful, self-respect- 
Ing, and heroic. The war brought all the country, 
and especially the soldiers, to a great self-sacrifice, 
to the martyrdom of danger and death for patriotism, 
and to the preference of the common weal to self- 
indulgence and private gain, 

If the effect of the war bad been on the whole to 
deteriorate human society, and to sow thick the seeds 
of crime, we should expect to find the worst results in 
those sections of the country which were the princi- 
pal theatre of the war, But the problem we have to 
solve is, not an increase of crime In Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Missouri, nearly every acre of which was 
fought over by the contending armies, but why Maine 
isolated os far as ible from the actual strife, and 
that never heard the cannon of the invader, presents 
à record of seventeen homicides in single year. 

We should expect, too, If the war was the great do- 
moralizer, to find the soldiera recruiting largely the 
ranks of the felons; but no such fact is observed. 
Our great crimes are committed by men who never 
learned indifference ame by witnessing the carnage 
of the battle fields, Treachery and bad falth are a 
considerable element of crimes, but courage, the virt- 
ue of the soldier, leads to disinterestedness and order- 
ly obedience, 

It must be remembered, that the crimes that 
have chiefly abounded have n those of fraud 
and violence, which have been provoked, not so 
much by hot blood and vindictive temper as by ava- 
Tice and the lust of money, acting upon a mind capas 
ble of cunning and hardened to cruelty—temptations 
oom which soldiers are more aloof than common 

en, 

My own opinion has for some time been that the 
increase of crime in New England communities la at- 
n h. te, py materiel the other 

7 Operating In the wa; increasing tem 
tation, the other in the way of ——— the — 
to resist It. Ido not wish to undervalue the force of 
two factors that enter largely Into the product of 
crime—Iintemperance and ignorance, These agencies 
have been too frequently discussed in ethical investi- 
gations to réquire to be here restated. Besides, since 
We have to consider an increase of crime in spite of 
an increased temperance und æ more decidedly in- 
creased intellectual culture, it is evident we must look 


, 88 a cause for thie increase, the in- 


Vorster; Secretary, J. 
‘allace. 
Sten Mion.—Preaident, 8. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 
Johnson. 


The advocates of capital 
punishment exhibited a table of seventeen homicides 
in that State for the year 1873. The opponents of 
capital punishment admitted there had been a marked 
Increase of crime, and especially of the crime of mur- 


This opinion has been elsewhere 
a doubtless a prevalent 
ve a few reasons for the be- 


for causes strong enough to overcome the effects of 
both temperance and education. 

What may be called the material cause of the in- 
crease of crime is connected with the great increase of 
luxury among those who bave suddenly become rich, 
with an increase of the cost of living among those 
who have become relatively poor. Within the pres 
ent century the population of New England was 
made up large! — employed In agriculture, 
liying in detached arm-houses, and only here and 
there regated in villages, Every man bad hle 
farm, his stock of cattle, and his tools and produc- 
tlons, and met his neighbors in the huge barn of a 
meeting house on Sundays, and in town meetings, on 
terms of social equality; the only difference in their 
social condition belng the advantage which health, 
industry, and temperance haye over sickness, lazi» 
nese, and intemperance. Nobody made plana for 

tting rich, nobody thought of selling his orchard 
— house lots, of apeculating in timber lands, or of 
investing in stocke or bonds. Longfellow has fitly 
described these primitive rural communities: 

love, these simple Acadian farmers, 
Puele IDE Goa and of man. alike were they free 


Fear, oat relgus with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of re- 

Neither locks had they to thait doors, nor bars to their win- 

But —— 1 were open as day and the hearts of the 

There the richest waa poor, and the poorest lived in abun- 
e. 


The firèt devil to enter this paradise was the specu- 
lating devil of 1835-36. He asked the farmers what 
they had to show for the toil of balf a century. He 
told them how money was to be made buying farms 
in the neighborhood of cities by the acre, an sellin 
them by the foot. On his advice farmers bond 
their homesteads, removed to the citles and to the far 
West, betook themselves to trading, lumbering, man- 
ufacturing, and speralating, When all was settled, 
after the bankruptcy of 1837, there was a great shrink- 
age in the numbers of the land-owning yeomanry; a 
great excess In the numbers of the ing, artisan, 
and laboring classes, Just such disastrous good times 
befell the country about once in s decade afterwards, 
though with less marked social effects, until the coup 
de grace was given to the old order of things, when 
the United States government made its Irredeemable 
notes à legal tender, and in so doing doubled the 
money value of the necessaries of life, and rendered 
the conditions of living, for more than half the people, 
dificult and precarious. It has not been hard for the 
prudent and thrifty, for him who had capital or could 
produce any commodity, in the enhanced competi- 
tion, to hold bie way, and even to make money. Ac- 
cordingly, never in our history, or In the history of 
any people, have there been euch instances of the 
rapid accumulation of fortunes; but It has been under 
a condition in which the weak have gone to the wall, 
and the increasing ranks of the poor have found thelr 
situation, relatively to the greatly increased luxury of 
the thrifty classes, wir deteriorated, and, relatively 
to the former statue of their own class, absolutely de- 
terlorated. 

In a democracy where there are no ordera of soci- 
ety, where the richest man is remembered as having 
been poor, where a universal education teaches every 
child that he ie as good as every other child, and 
where all the prevalent political and religious max- 
ims emphasize the doctrine of humas equality, there 
is no barrier to the influence of the pride of the rich, 
or the envy of the poor. The luxury of dress, of 
dwelling, of furniture, and of equipage, everywhere 
ostentatiously and without delicacy exhibited by the 
men who have suddenly made fortunes, falls upon 
the raw, rude iness and envy of those who have 
been compelled to forego euch indulgences, with an 
effect difficult to e erate. If they were in another 
rank, their feellng would be that euch fine things 
were not for them; they might even come like the 

lish peasantry to be proud of the mon ip Yemen of 
thelr landlords; If they were uneducated, they might 
feel that such fortune was due to superior culture. 
But, consclous in many instances of an intelligence 
superior to that of more prosperous nelghbors, how 
can they reconcile themselves to such a capricious 
dletributlon of the gains of life? The constant apec- 
tacle of the Inxury of the rich indelicately thrust 
upon the sight stimulates the acquisitiveness of the 
poor, The new hardships of their situation suggest 
cunning and vlolenee as methods of redrese more ver- 
tain than economy and industry; and the stories 
eagerly told, and invidiously credited, though perha 
mainly slanderous, of fortunes built on frauds oun 
for fraudulent practices a kind of respectability. 

But this view finds in poverty the great incentive 
to crime, and loads upon the unfortunate the added 
reproach of wickedness. However it may wound our 
natural pity, and although it may contradict a theo 
which has the welghty authority of the most revere 
of human teachers, it seems to me hardly possible, In 
the face of obvious facts, to deny that a condition of 
prt is not s condition most congenlal to virtua, 
— 4 ardship and privation stimulate industry, and 

self-control; but continued reverses, the long- 
delayed reward of patient endurance, discourage, 
PUNR, and . 
t ature always has her reven, and there isa 
law by which evi! done to others — — the doer, 
The greater number of thrifty men find it difficult to 
shake off the habits of economy and temperance by 
which they were able to acquiré wealth. But the 
children of the rich do not learn virtue from any such 
hard experiences. They never speak or think of la- 
bor, but as physical exercise, Self-indulgence be- 
comes with them a necessity, They enter upon the 
freedom of maturity with appetites that have never 
known restraint, and begin the unlyersal competition 
for the good things of life without giving to soclety 
that universal and sufficient bond for good behaylor— 


the unwritten obligation of earning their livel 

So from this class many fall from vine into —— pa 
20 = thelr full quota to the dock, the prison, and 
the ows, 

How justly to equalize the conditions of the ntrug- 
gle of life, and so lessen the temptation to crime, is a 
question for social science and legislation to settle, 

But in the midst of temptations, the will of m 
controlled by motives acting upon his reason and con- 
science, can resolutely practise virtue. Among the 
cherished beliefs that operate powerfally in deterring 
men from evil conduct is the belief in the punish- 
ment of sin after death. A similar, and perhaps 
greater, influence ia wrought by the fear of legal pun- 
ishment, and a 8 repugnance to the shame and 
disgrace which the reputation of evil conduct fixes as 
a social penalty upon many kinds of crime. Neither 
of these two influences has been considerably modi- 
fied. Legal punishments, though less severe, are on 
the whole more certain than they were a hundred 

ears ago, and the public reprouch of criminal conduct 

quite as intense as it was then, and finds, through 

the universality of modern news- reporting, a far more 
emphatic expression. 

ut the belief in punishment after death bas, with- 

in that time, suffered a great modification, and it is 

fair to find in this fact a moral cause for the increase 

of crime, 

John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, gives sad 
expression to his disappointment in seeing “many of 
the opinions of his youth obtain general recognition, 
and many of the reforms in institutions for which he 
bad through his life contended either effected, or in 
course of being so, with much lesa benefit to human 
well-being than he bad formerly anticipated, because 
they had produced very little improvement in thas 
which all the real amelioration in the lot of mankind 
depends on—thelr intellectual and moral state.” He 
adda: "I am now convinced that no great improve- 
ments in the lot of mankind are possible, until a 
great change takes place in the fundamental] constitu- 
tion of their modea of thought. When the philosoph- 
ic minds of the world can no longer believe its nile 
ion, or can only believe it with modifications amount- 
Ing to su essentia) change of ite character, a transi- 
tional period commences of weak convictions, para- 
lyzed intellects, and growing laxity of principle, 
which cannot terminate until a renovation bas been 
effected in the basia of their belief, leading to the eyo- 
lution of some faith, whether religious or merely hu- 
man, which they can really belleye; and when things 
are in this state, all thinking or writing which does 
not tend to promote such a renovation ia of very little 
value beyond the moment.“ 

Since we have the authority of this sagaclous gen- 
eral thinker for believing that the character of men, 
out of which flows conduct, efther virtuous or vicious, 
la mainly shaped by the fundamental constitution of 
thelr modes of thought, that is by their religions 
ideas, it seems essential that we should look into the 
religious convictions of the men of our time for 
causes of their conduct, And if there has been any 
change observable, either for better or worse, in hun- 
man soclety aa it has fallen under our observation, It 
will be proper to consider what fundamental tenet of 
religion has suffered change at the same time. 


Fifty years ago there was a general belief in bell, 
There were sceptics and disbelieveré, as there have 
been through the whole Christian era, who rejected 
this, and other tenets of the popular theology; but 
the expectation that some permanent and terrible 
consequences of bad actions would follow and in 
volve men beyond the grave was as univ aa any 
of the common notions of mankind, and exerted 
upon conduct as much influence as such a motive 
was capable of. 

We must not exaggerate the power of such a mo- 
tive. History compels us to believe that the doctrine 
of a hell bas been a feature of all the great world 
religions, unless we except the Hebrew religion dur- 
ing its primitive periods, and yet the dread of sucha 
catastrophe has not been sufficient to restrain men 
from crimes, nor even to induce repentance in multi- 
tudes of men, who were sure that they might avoid 
20 dreadful a doom upon such easy terms as repent- 
ance and a sacrificial expiation. The reason of this 
phenomenon is to be found in the fact that hell, as 
terrible an evil aa it has been depicted, seems to the 
sensual and limited mind of men a remote and con- 
tingent evil. It Is the vice of the savage and barbar- 
ous states that men will not provide agalnst wants 
and sufferings, however Intense, which are only pro- 
spective. They will not make preparations for food 
and shelter for the winter, which they know 18 ap- 
proaching, nor in fruitful seasons for the years 
ecarcity which they and their fathers have experi- 
enced. They will do more to avoid a present incon- 
venience than they will to avoid extreme torture that 
will begin thirty years hence, and after they are dead. 
Future punishment is a motive power to which New- 
ton’s law of gravitation will nearly apply, and oper 
ates upon conduct inversely as the square of the 
distance In time to the event dreaded. As, however, 
men become thoughtful and forecasting through civ- 
{lization, they begin to be influenced by remote and 
contingent considerations. They make plans about 
their burial, provisions for their heirs, and become 
willing to work and think with reference to posterity: 
The natural effect of Increased civilization would be to 
make this motive more potent in controlling human 
conduct, instead of which we have to account for the 
fact that the belief itself In hell, n bellef nearly co- 
eval with human history, has everywhere suddenly 
given way. This ia because the horrors which have 
gradually been added to it, to compensate for its fee- 
ble influence through remoteness and contingency, 
had made it absolutely insu per to sensitive 
minde, and partly because in the last century 
there has arisen a school of religious teachers in 
this country and In Europe who have undertaken to 


—— 


aliminate from the creed of Christendom the dogma 
of post-mortuary punishment for sin, 

ad these men reasons for their positive aseurance 
upon this matter of the fortunes after death of the 


pon 

its of bad men; and is the change they have grad- 
ly vr ht in the religious belief of e age alto- 
gether s salutary one? fore answering these ques- 


tions, we must consider where man had, with such 
eneral consent, obtained his Idea) of hell; whether it 
ff a nightmare of superstition, or had les basis in 


buman posture. 

We have already indicated that the idea of hell 
forms a feature of all the grest religions of mankind; 
for although Moses, with some national antipathy, re- 
pudlated the exceasive other-worldlinesa of the p- 
tians, among whom he had been brought up, and at- 
tempted to maintain a cultus based upon purely secu- 
lar sanctions, the Hebrew geoph gradually intro- 
duced, from the religions of thelr neighbors, the doc- 
trines of Immortality, and of heaven and hell; and 
the Jews, even before the time of Jesus, with the ex- 
caption of the seet of the Sadducees, had fully come 
to belleve them. A belief so general must have had 
lts grounds in natural human feeling, Let us see if 
wa can discover it. 1 

In all living creatures there is an Instinet of life; a 
certain force with which they maintain existence 

hostile forces that would assail and de- 
stroyit, In the lower animale, and for along time 
in man, this was a mere Instinct; * we observe 
in the most Intelligent domestic animals, in the 
roused energy with which they resist thelr own 
slaughter, a certaln distinct apprehension, as if their 
anderstanding or imagination gave them some vivid 
conception of either the pain or the calamity of death. 
When men became sufficiently cultivated to embody 
this natural instinct In thought, it would express 
dtealf in these propositions of bellef: Death is painful 
above all terrible above all terrors, the sum 
and completion of al) evils. If reason were capable of 
intarposing that death must be the cessation of all 
pain, and the end of all evil, as It was of good, the 
more clamorous instinct would insist that in some 
way there must be some sensation left after death 
itsel, to feel and shudder at the darkness, coldness, 
and corruption of the ve. Here, then, we have 
tho Aret element of a belief In hell, in one of the logi- 
eal corollaries of the Inotinct of life, 

But in this conception there is no morality, for 
death befalls the and bad man alike; and from 
he instinct of life can be developed only a universal 
bell, making no distinction in character, involving in 
a common calamity all that die. Here comes In an- 


other force, Before or after he bad uired this in- 
tellectual conception of death, man had acquired, 
through bis awakened moral sense, a tion of ain. 


He begins to accuse himself, and forebode punish- 
ment. iving some real or fancied injury from a 
fellow-man, he cherishes batred against him, and In 
a moment of anger slays him. enceforth he is 
possessed with the apprehension of retaliation and 
vengeance, from the hands of the family or frienda of 
the slain man. If his victim be some feeble person, 
impotent to retaliate, then he dreads the vengeance 
of God, Soma wild beast will devour him; sickness 
or famine will fall upon him; he will perish suddenly 
by cold, storm, or flood, and so retribution be ac- 
complished, But going on, and committing crimes 
which he finds by actual trial neither men nor the 
gods punish, and having already attained the idea 
that death itself ls a condition of indefinite evil, he 
will naturally carry forward bis apprehension of pun- 
tshment and vengeance, which his conscience will not 

thim to forget, to his own condition after the 
tot death. And so he will arrive at the notion of 
aretributive hell, which notion will be made up of 
these two distinct elements,—an apprehension of 
evil in death itself, growing out of the instinct of 
life, and an apprehension of punishment for conselous 
aln, growing out of what may be called the moral in- 
stinct of conscience. 

If it be objected here that the idea of Immortality 
was one to which man came at a late stage of his de- 
velopment, and la itself to be first accounted for, I an- 
awer that the idea of continued existence must be the 
earlier, simple, and obvious one, and the idea of the ab- 
solute ceasation of exlatence is the later and complex 
one. Man knows life; he knows not death. It is be- 
yond even the power of his perfected renson ade- 
quately to conceive of his agree non-existence, a 
condition wholly alien to all his experience; nor does 
he 8 get fart fer, in this complex problem of 
death, than to think of himself as observing and con- 
scious of his own want of sensation, or a8 present In 
the minda of living persons, thinking of himself and 
of his death, or as existing in some new form or 
state, and conscious that his previous form or state 
had changed or ceased, But it is evident that all 
‘these Ideas, in which we attempt to shape the condi- 
tion of death to ourselves, are ideas of ife, and not 
of death; and so far from being correct representa- 
Sons of what death must be according to the require- 
ments of reason, they are the representations of the 
very opposite conditions, As it is, then, probable 
that orig men can never anticipate In their thought 
the actual reality of a condition wholly without the 

of their experience, It le fairly inferable that 
the belief tn continuous existence was the primitive 
belief, and the belief in absolute death the later 
more complex one, and the one which the pure and 
— reason can but inadequately p. Sowe 
should expect to find anticipations of immortality 
Ar rudest instincts of mankind. More than 
that, if any of the lower animale think, or we can 
translate any of thelr instincts Into thought, It is ap- 
che that they can have no Iden of anything but 
4 air own continuous life; their apprehension of 
eath being, like ours, an apprehenslon of themselves 
Consclonaly suffering the avil of death. 
That the notion of hell has been derived in the 
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Manner here Indicated is evidenced from the luflu- 
once of national character in modifying such a bellef, 
The Greek had a strong zest of life; he rejoiced In 
the beanty and strength of his body, and the delights 
of a sensuous existence, His instinct of life was 
strong, his moral discriminations were not keen. He 
broke easily over the restraints of an ideal virtue in 
the ing of pleasure. The a he worshipped 
furnished him no high standard of continence, be- 
nevolence, or justice. Conscience in him was a sec- 
ondary power. Hence we find among the Greeks a 
conception of bell to which the apprehension of pun- 
ishment for wrong-doing contributed almost nothing, 
and to which the inatinct of life contributed almost 
everything. It ls a great evil to be dead. Even the 
heroes deplore their lost human existence, and only 
half solace themselves for the losa of the light and 
joy of life by feeble pleasures and langald employ- 
ments that scarce make their condition more désira- 
ble than that of common and wicked men. Achilles, 
by hia birth half-divine, and representing to the 
Greek thought the highest ideal of mortal virtue, 
tight well Have claimed the highest sphere in their 
Elysium. To such virtue and divine favor, any of the 
Christian would have assigned the moat ecatatic 
2 3 my heit, hoy Achilles, * reported by 
omer, des a immortality to whic! 

the gods have elevated hin * 

Tolk not of reigning in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain words,’ I“ 

Rather I choose s tn ter Ee hens 5 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital atr, 

A alave to some poor hind that tolls for bread, 

reign the sceptred monarch of the dend.“ 


The Persians and the Egyptians had hells in which 
the moral element was predominant. There was a 
great judgment with a searching examination into 
character, a rigid discrimination between the 
and the evil—alluring rewards for the former, and 
terrible and tual punishments for the latter. 
What chiefly characterized the speculative beliefs of 
those races was a present conception of a future life, 
that cast its lurid gloom over the joy and cheerfulness 
of the earthly life, 

Among the Chinese and Indians, the instinct of 
life seems feebler than among other races, as indi- 
cated by their contempt of death, and the frequency 
of suicides; and the moral sense, too, belng com 
tively feeble, there resulta a conception of bell as 
near annihilation as the human mind is capable of. 

We are now prepared to consider the question 
whether the absolute denial of hell can be asserted 
upon rational grounds. We have shown thet it bas 
its basis in a universal and natural instinct. But the 
instincts are not necessarily true, and It Ia their very 
office and nature to exaggerate. We feel quite sure 
that the instinct of life exaggerates the calamity of 
death, which, Instead of being the terrible thing ap- 
prehended by natural feeling, haa about It no qualit; 
to affect our choice one way or another. The de 
can have no regret that they are dead, nor wish to be 
alive any more than the soundly-sleeping man wishes 
to bs awake. Men come into the world with a cry 
expressive of apprehension and terror at the change, 
full more positive and real then that with which they 

out. If pleasurable sensations were the summum 

um, there Is property but a small fraction of an 
ordinary human life so decisively aatisfactory that a 
man whose judgment was not disturbed by the in- 
stinct of life would wisely prefer life to death. The 
instinct does Its office, when it sufficiently guarda the 
Integrity of existence; and if wise men would always 
choose life from reason, life would not have been de- 
fended by a dominant feeling, with which reason 
combats in vain, 

May it not be that the moral instinct of conscience, 
too, exaggerate, and that sin is not, in itself or the 
mind of God, what it is to the self-accusing con- 
sclousness of man. If we conceive of an omniscient 
God, the author of man's existence, appointing the 
elements that went Into his nature, it is difficult to 
conceive of him as either 8 or angry at man's 
sin, We may concelve of a being !mpatient and dis- 
appointed, because the materiale upon which he Is 
working did not fairly represent the idea) he had in 
his mind, But such impatience end disappointment 
would be accepted as evidence of lack of skill, and 
lack of a considerate temper on the part of the work- 
er. So, though the apprehension of hell has been a 
nearly universal human apprebension, it does not 
follow that it lo æ reality, elther in the nature of 
things or the purposes of God, And when the Uni- 
versalists assert that the perpetual punishment, or 
the complete destruction, of evil beings is Incompati- 
ble with the love and justice of a wise and good i 
they certalnly have reason for the assertion, 

But the only way to correct the exaggerations of 
the inatincts, natural and moral, is by the use of the 
reason, observing the order and laws of cong in the 
natural world; and, finding the idea of a hell among 
our natural Instincts, we can only modify and sup- 
plant it by conclusions derived from observation of 
the divine order of the world. 

Suffering and pain are euch universal elements 
that we are compelled to accept them as the natural 
condition of man’s earthly life, Poetry has attempt- 
ed to attribute them as accidents swompanying and 
resulting from a great primitive sin and fall, Milton 
sings that when— 

“Her rash band, in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pincked. ahe cat, 
Earth felt the wound, and Kature from her seat, 
Signing through all her works, gave aligns of woe 
t all waa lost," 

Doubtless there la much eyil and suffering flowing 
from conditions of existence outside of man’s Imme- 
diate will and choice, which are caused by man’s 
breach of the divine order. There are climatic con- 
ditions due to his bad husbandry of the planet on 
which he lives, There are destructive diseases 
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which bad their origin In uncleanly practices, or in 
the fetid effluvia of battle fields; and ignorant or 
reckless deflance of heat, frost, wind, rea, and the 
rage of noxious animals have occasioned a vast 
amount of pain, mutilation, and premature death to 
the human race. But beyond the utmost scope of 
man’s direct or indirect volition, the traces of evil In 
Nature are too palpable to be overlooked, The world 
was full of suffering and violence before man sinned 
and before man appeared upon it. The monument 
rocks, whose stratified tablets preserve the history of 
the 1 habita of living creatures, tell us in fos- 
sli claw and fang of 


“The dragons of the prime, 
That tore each other in their elime.” 


Now os we can have no idea of God but of a being 
that either contrives or controle the gradual develop- 
ment of the creation, or, at the very least, as the being 
from whom proceed whatever forces In Nature are 
remedial and progressive, and as we find these cruel- 
ties and punishments directly contributing to a better 
and more Intelligent succession of living forms up to 
man, and as we cannot deny that history discloses, 
during the career of man, à painful destruction of the 
worse and weaker, as a condition of the perpetuation 
of the stronger and better types,—bow can we fail to 


‘conclude that God la using the agency of suffering 


and punlahment to perfect bis creation. As the 
other worlds must have gone through the same phyel- 
eal catastrophes as ours, It js a fair Inference that 
they must have experienced the same moral catastro- 
phes aa ours. If, then, we find God — aln and 
1 as instrumenta for the accomplithment of 

is purposes here and now, it does not seem unren- 
sonable to suppose he will use the same agencies here- 
after . beyond, The wonderful discoveries made 
through the spectroacope, of the construction of the 
sun, the stars, and the remote nebulm, dieclose the 
substantial uniformity of the universe, Far off in 
the outlying regions of space, which only the telescope 
brings to our view, we come upon the great Creator at 
work at his world-building, but using the same famil- 
lar materials of gases and metals of which our earth 
la constituted, aud — and composting them b 
the same chemical and mechanical laws the action o 
which we observe here. Ia it not, then, arational con- 
clusion that methods of discipline in use in that por- 
tion of apace and time open to our intelligent inspec- 
tlon are the divine methods in all space and through- 
out all time? Here, then, we find another road lead- 
ing as directly to hell, through the region of rational 
inquiry, as the other one did through the circle of 
natural Instinct. 

But here the result must be carefully considered 
and the question answered whether or not the hell 
corresponding to a rational view of the Divine Provi- 
dence, in the order and development of creation, ip 
the mercileas, perpetual, and purely vindictive hell of 
Orthodox theology. All suffering that we see in Nat- 
ure, although we may call it eternal In the sense that 
It la a —— arrangement of the Divine Provi- 
dence, ts transient In its relation to the sensitivencss 
of individual creatures. “The dragons of the prime 
that tore each other in their slime” bad the piven 
of dying, and so ending thelr suffering; and those ter- 
rible instruments whose ſoseil forma the rocks pre- 
served, if they were effective in inflicting suffering, 
were more effective ln accomplithing death, All suf- 
fering tends to death, and le a progress towards it; 
and but for thia avenue of escape from pain provided 
for sentient creatures, the aspect of Nature would be 
terrible to contemplate; since no amount of mere pas- 
sive 3 which is for the most part a mere ab- 
sence of pain, can compensate for the positive suffer- 
ing of asingle Individual for single moments. So that, 
on the whole, the lesson which Nature teaches la the 
cessation and cancellation of those existences which 
take directions inconsistent with the general order. 

There is still another sphere of thought in which 
exploration should be made for the prevalent notion 
of bell. I mean the sphere of spiritual experience. 
All the elevated and disinterested sentiments of the 
human sou) are ennobling, and minister to a delicate 
and pure delight. To love le to experience a subtle 
joy; to confer benefits, to prefer another to one's self, 
to sacrifice one's ease, gain, panos fer others, to 
devote one's self for one’s family or country, fo? a 
bigh sense of duty, for patriotism, for truth, or virtue, 
beings to the spirit a compensation for all losses, s 
sensa of power over all calamity or fate, à ere of 
triumph over all depression, weakness, and hostility, 
that has nerved men to endure the greateat miito 
and to welcome death itself, though coming in the 
form of flame and torture, as a glory and reward. 
On the other hand, all base and evil feelings are paln- 
ful to the sensitive spirit. Hatred, revenge, envy, 
ambition, are depresalng and dintreasin experiences. 
It might have been foreseen that a poetic imagination 
would bave projected these experiences upon the out- 
ward world, and to shaped in the belie? of man acor- 
responding condition, atate, or ephere of and evil 
respectively. As nothing In the earthly experience 
would correspond to these ideas, what could have 
been more natural than to c them forward toa 
future life, already fully sha in a natural faith, 
and In that future life to anticlpate their full realiza- 
tion. Here, then, too, we arrive at the belief in hell 
through the workings of a spiritual experience. 

But this le a result that must be corrected by our 
rational thought; for as the natural Instinct of con- 
sclence exaggerates the penalties of conscious sin, 30 
the repugnance to evil of the soul dwelling in the 
delight of rectitude and virtue paints In lurid colors 
the oppoolte atate of wickedness and disobedience. 
The temperate, chaste, and upright man looks u 
intemperance, debauchery, and fraud with a shudder; 
but the man who ie in the practice of those evils re- 
parce them with delight, and the man who isin the 
love of them, but is restrained by prudence or con- 
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acience from their commission, looks upon them with 
tolerance, and envies the satisfactions he imaginea 
them to afford. In this connection it may be re- 
marked that the vivid and terrible language in which 
hell Is described in our Scriptures, and in all Script- 
ures, is due to the fact that it is hell aa considered 
from the point of view of the good and holy man, 
and so is full of the repulslveness which eyil has only 
toa few rare and pure souls, And doubtless we should 
more correctly Interptet those Scripture delineations 
if we should think of hell as a condition of vague 
and indefinite evil, rather than, taking the Scriptural 
interpretations in a literal and dogmatic import, try 
to alf out the features of à deplorable and terrible 
fate; as if there wers something in the physical con- 
ditions of the universe to correspond to shapes and 
pictures never intended to be literal, but fitly 2 
vaguely to express the instinctive dread of evil in the 
human conscience, and the cultivated repugnance to 
evil in the soul that had acquired the love and habit 
of virtue. It is only here that wa are prepared to 
answer the question some time ago proposed, Had 
the modern mild school of theoloplans reasons for an 
absolute denial of punishment to evil-doing after 


death, and was the change they have gradually 
pes My In the religious bellaf of the times a wholly 
salutary one? 


Some modification of a tenet that had become ab- 
horrent to the refined feelings and cultivated reason 
of mankind was undoubtedly necessary, As man- 
kind had become civilized, they had become forecast- 
ing, and more and more influenced by considerations 
of a future life, The belief that there yawned im- 
mediately beneath the world a chasm into which the 
2 majority of men were constantly falling and 

able to fall without the slightest premonition, a 
chasm filled with an unquenchable fire in which the 
sensitive bodies of men, kept alive and kept sensitive 
by some divine alchemy, were tortured perpetually, 
was a bellef to aadden life to despalr. It was impos- 
sible to reconcile such a echeme of Providence with 
any human idea of a divine love; and the trivial and 
capricious modes by which auch a terrible fate might 
be avolded such as professing a creed, professing falth 
in a mediator, uttering a prayer of genuine terror or 
cry for mercy at the last moment of probation, - modes 
in which no change of character or desert was in- 
volved, only made the injustice and cruelty of God 
seem more apparent. Buton the other hand the in- 
difference with which the great multitude of wicked 
and frivolous men accommodated themselyes to this 
terrible belief ls amazing, So far as they shaped to 
their minds any conception of a future life, it was of 
á state made solemn by such a terrible chance of 
calamity; and yet it neither saddened thelr lives nor 
seriously retarded the eagerness with which they pur- 
aned courses of known evil, 

The eensitive consciences of good men needed re- 
lief. They had arrived at a stage of culture when, In 
the! of Jesus, it was fit they should under- 
stand the mysteries of the kingdomof heaven. They 
should have been told there is no hell in the thought 
and plan of God. There is a hell aag fact of human 
experlənco. Itla terrible only from the point of view 
of an ideal holiness. It is punitory and remedial, 
and ita office is to make evil repulaive, and drive it to 
repentance, Itis only persistentand chosen eyll that 
makes it perpetual. Its everlastingness is only in re- 
lation to a permanent correspondence between volun- 
tary and chosen sin and suffering, There la always a 
way out of it by repentance; and that which ls not 
salyable, if there be such an element of human char- 
acter, is by the operation of the divine law destroyed. 
Untll men have arrived at that stage of culture to 
make such a hell more abhorrent than any physleal 
torture, it matters little if they are left with the 
grosser and se — apprehension. It seems as if it 
would have been better to have left this belief to take 
on such modifications as culture and a deeper religious 
experience would haye inevitably brought to it. But 
the actual process of modification was more revolu- 
tionary, and so perhaps more 2 It is not 
perhaps saying too much of the early Universalists to 
affirm that they wera not men of the broadest cult- 
ure, of the profoundest religious experience, or of the 
deepest philosophic Insight. They rejected the bellef 
in bell on grounds of mere verbal interpretation, 
Modern Protestantism, vindicating itself upon texts, 
had brought the most intelligent part of mankind to 
regard the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as the 
divine atatute book, to the literal sense of which both 
thought and conduct were amenable, The Univer- 
salists preéminently accepted and exaggerated this 
bibliolatry. Paul had become to be esteemed as the 
highest exponent of Christianity; and in some of his 
mont presumptuous attempts to settle n dialectic 
grounda the whole scheme of God's relations with his 
creatures, they selzed upon certain propositions which 
belng arranged as pre: „the conclusion of univer- 
aul salvation became more logical than that of the 
damnation of the wicked. Over thla discovery they 
were too sanguine, and too little reticent; for the pre- 
mises themselves had too little value and validity, 
But they went through the land with thelr formula: 

As in Adam alt die, even so in Christ shall all be 
aliva,” and virtually overthrow the popular be- 
llef in hell,—for it is to be considered no only that 
thie dogma of universal salyation is a fundamental 
article of faith of several liberal sects, but that the 
old power of the “terrors of the Lord“ as an instru- 
ment of propagandlam Is greatly weakened, if not 
virtually destroyed, among those secta that still keep 
the article of damnation in their creed, 
1 It often happens that both the best and worst ef- 
‘ects of a new doctrine are most distinctly seen out- 
side of the religious body that specially profess that 
doctrine, Thus in thie case we see the best effecta of 
the teachings of the Uulverzallsts in the gradual 
modification of the grossneas and savagery of the old 
Orthodox beliefs, and their worst effect in the manl- 


fest lessenifig of restraint to wickedness and crime on 


the part of men that acknowledge themselves to be 
irreligions. 
Shall we go back to the creed of the last century? 


Shall we reinstate the bell, whose fierce flames have 
cooled to a comfortable warmth, in all its ancient 
flerceness and terror? This is neither possible nor 
desirable, The world bas stolen a march, broken 
into the Divine Arcana, and vulgarized their secret 
intelligence. It has got access again to the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and its eyes are open, 
prematurely, to see as gods. A man may use a faith 
or a fear to control his personal conduct; he cannot 
use it to control the conduct of another man agalust 
any general Intelligent denial and protest. Mr. Tal- 
mage may corner a man in his pew, and threaten him 
with bell fre. He will not haye the man wholly at 
advantage with such a weapon, If he can look out the 
window across the street and almost hear the accents 
of Dr. Chapin, in a devout and reverent spirit, and 
with a strong assurance, asserting the absolute love of 
God and the forgiveness of sin. The weekly assem- 
blage of a half-dozen congregations, 8 the 
élite of the Intelligence, virtue, and practical religion 
of a great city, is a fetter upon the tongue of our fer- 
vid Orthodox divine. What he has on his conscience 
to say about hell he would prefer to say In the base- 
ment of his meeting-house, in the privacy of a few 
kindred epirits,—as a Cutholle In England during the 
last century would go to some secret chamber to per- 
form his Mass, and as a Druid, after England bad 
embraced Christianity, would betake himself to a 
gloomy forest to perform his incantations. 

Abandoning thus as impracticable the attempt to 
reinstate any superstitious fears in the minds of evil- 
disposed men as n means of restraining them from 
crimes, I conclude the only thing to do is to atrength- 
en secular sanctions which must take the place of the 
enfeebled or destroyed religious sanctions. The time 
seems inopportune, when the power of a great motive 
operating upon the conscience has been greatly weak- 
ened or destroyed, to offer absolute impunity to vice, 
and to make any the less certain or less severe those 
secular punishments which no speculative conjectures 
can make less actual or grievous to be borne. 


[Specialty Reported for Tux INDEX.) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE 
RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


BY B. H. MORSE. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association was held in Horticultural Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, May 28th, and on Friday morning and 
afternoon o Mey 29th, 

The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were 
read, and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
The verbal amendments of the constitution of the 
Association, advertised in THE INDEX, were proposed 
by the Executive Committee and accepted by a unani- 
mous vote, 

Rey. Rowland Connor, of Florence, Mass., reapond- 
ed to an invitation to give some account of the eatab- 
lishment at Florence of the Free Congregational Soci- 
ety, of which he is the reaident minister, Mr. Connor's 
report was exceedingly interesting to the large majority 
of those present, to whom the growth and prosperity of 
such a society outside the limits of Boston was some- 
thing bardly expected. In a comparatively small vil- 
lage, by the untiring energy of a few people at the 
beginning, a strong free society had been gathered—a 
society composed of men and women schooled in re- 
spect and toleration for every shade of honest opinion 
or conviction. They had learned to welcome all sides 
of every question. Their custom had been to invite 
to their platform men and women representing all the 
religious sects, and those of no sect, The topics dis- 
cussed covered the wide range of religion, politica, 
and morals—philosophy, poetry, and science. They 
embraced whatever was of import to the every-day 
life of the people. It was the habit of the society to 
expect that any one who desired would feel at liberty 
to question or dissent from the speaker, after the dis- 
course had concluded. Mr. Connor gave some ac- 
count of the new hall the society had recently erected 
—Cosmian Hall. On the desk, with a copy of the 
Bible, was Mr. Conway's Sacred Anthology, from 
which Scripture lessons could be read, or any one was 
at liberty to bring hla own book to read from, The 
society wan some nineteen gan old. It had already 
accomplished a good work, but looked forward to still 
greater achievements, 

Rabbi 8. H, Sonneschein, of St. Louls, was next 
introduced, and spoke with a great deal of enthusiasm 
of the new departure of the Jews, of their coming 
forward to take their place with all other people In 
the great progressive march of the world. hen he 
thought of what the world had achieved, he was 
amazed that so much bad been done. But when he 
turned to the wonderful future, and contemplated 
even some portion of what remained for the welfare 
and happiness of the children of men, all that had 
been won in the 2 in comparison, dwindled into 
insignificance. His speech was warmly received and 
much applauded. 

The Treasurer reported that the receipts of the As- 
sociation for the past year were $2,557.02, and the 
disbursements 92,016.77; leaving $540.25 balance in 
the treasury, 


The President, Mr, Frothingham, opened the morn- 
Ing session of May 20 with a carefully prepared state- 
ment of the purposes of the Association, He re- 
marked that he had done a similar thing year after 
year, and he or some one else would probably do the 
same for years to come, so difficult did it seam to be 
for the public 232 to understand the position 
the Association had assumed. Ita purpose was to re- 


moye boundaries, break down sectarian 
unite mankind as fellow-men, still holding thet, 4 
ferences, following each his own light, but all striving 
for truth. To-day there ls a most coatly rivalry of 
urches, Socleties devote most of their energies to 
getting up and keeping Up the finest establishment, 
with elegant church, highest salary for clergym 
best paid choir, eto. If all this outlay were turned to 
the simple use of truth-seeking and the Practice of it, 
what an advantage! President White, of Cornel} 
had recently stated that there were three hu 
and sixty sectarian colleges in the United States, So 
many starveling colleges run simply to foster sectarian 
ride! How much better would they be, if in each 
tate consolidated into one noble State institution 
devoted to the higher education] Mr. Frothin 
looked forward to a time when all people would regs- 
oguize that all things are the outgrowth of the human 
mind—all institutions, all literature; and al] 
would unite in a peaceful effort to develop that, and 
so secure the highest resulta human nature was ea 
ble of, He spoke of the growth observable In liter- 
ature, of the superiority of English literature, in 
breadth and range of topics, to the Hebrew. It wag 
the natyral development and maturity of the human 
mind. It was all the natural expression of the race, 
Inspiration belonged to all or to none, The tame 
was true in regard to persons. Jesus was no miracle, 
He would not dispute as to his character, Represent 
him as standing at whatever height, still he was but 
a product of this marvellous human nature, It was 
the office of Free Religion to accept tbla human ba- 
ture and strive to produce the beat reoults. Its motto 
was, “Allow your fellow-man to believe as he must, 
and do you believe as you must,” 

Mr. Frothingbam then said the Association illos 
trated its position by introducing upon its platform 
three representative men, holding dissimilar views, 
yet all working together in perfect accord, 
were divided as follows: one was Christian, one was 
extra-Christian, and one was anti-Christian, He in- 
troduced Rey. Mr, Calthrop, of Syracuse, who would 
bape pee Free Religion from the Christian stand- 

oint, 
3 Mr. Calthrop, on taking the stand, sald be regarded 
the Free Religions platform as simply an opportunity, 
It was not Christian; he would not have it so, if be 
could; be would not so insult those who were reared 
under the helps and influences of other religions. It 
Was not extra-Christian, nor was it anti-Christian. 
But it was sacred ground for all honest differences, 4 

Jace for the comparison of views and convictions. 

e felt free to speak his own tought, and was free 
from disturbing prejudices, and could listen to others. 

We live, he said, by affirmation, not denial. The 
universe is a reality. To account for it, you mut 
recognize a power that can give you all that is, some 
thing capable of evolving all. Modern scientific 
thought takes up the old affirmation and explains the 
reality—the phenomenon of the reality, and of the 
reality of growth. Stars grow, galaxies grow, strata 
grow, plants, animals, men grow. Two things ed- 
ence knew: a real universe, and real le Inside 
the universe, acted on and developed by it. There 
would be no eye but for the light of the sun, So no 
justice in man but for an outside justice that created 
and developed it, There is the universal bietory act- 
{ng upon man, and the special history. The epecial 
le not to be lost in the universal, but each special is 
the guide of some race or people In ita interpretation 
of the universal, We cannot escape from our special 
surroundings. They have created for us and trans- 
mitted In our blood u legacy we must and do accept, 
whether we know lt or not. Every race in Ita growth 
flowers Into great representative souls, ea 0 miny 
forecasting the future of that race. you cut o 
every such bead, you wipe ont your civilization. We 
of this day inherit Christian merada and 2 
Christian tradition. We have to accept this inherit- 
ance; and, to accomplish our work of progress and 
secure a natural and perfect growth, we must not 
wrench ourselves out of this reality. Christlanit 
Was a great surrounding life, a fact not to be dodged. 
We must not waste our force upon a criticiem of Its 
errors and short-cumings, but strive as well to see 
ite 15 and bright side. Free Religionists seldom 
criticise each other, but some do not hesitate to pitch 
into all the limitations of other creeds. In his judg- 
ment, Free Religion ought not to mean tender rela- 
tions with all religione except Christianity, but rather 
sympathizing relations with every effort after the in- 
finite under heaven. 

Mr. Frothingham tben introduced Mr. F. E. Abbot. 

Mr. Abbot sald that be came to the discueaion with 
a consciousness that he should, In what he might 
say, tread upon many sacred associations, and seem 
like one who ruthlessly attacked what so many be- 
Uleved to be good and true, But he had no alterna- 
tive, if he remained true to his own convictions, He 
did not desire to wound the feelings of any, but he 
felt his obligations to truth as he saw It to be superi- 
or to all otber claims, 

The first question to ask is, What is Christianity, 
and who shall define it?” Shall we go to the 285 
tics of Christendom for definitions o Christianity? 
Or shall we take the record of the Christian Churc 
—the Church by its universal consensus? For 3 
he did not venture to make a definition. He too 
what he found, He would abide by the record. He 
accepted all the good; was ready to recognize ＋ 
applaud it, But there waa the other side, and be 
could not overlook that, because it was not an eor 
or evil now and then appearing, but a permanent an 
peralstent force antagonistic to the freedom and — 
reas of mankind. Taken as a whole, the net * 
ence of Christianity has been to represa and not ~ 
velop the freedom of the mind, Its mission ia no ` 
quest for truth and greater light, but it is a voice o 
authority seeking to seal up investigation and — 
slave. It was rebellion against this spirit that gav 


Protestantism. Every Protestant, to the de- 
pally he protesta against authority, ia anti-Chrie- 
tion. Whoever resolves to live by freedom is anti- 
Christian, The whole his of Christian Institu- 
tions reveals this hatred of and contempt for freedom 
of thought. Henco he had no choice, belleving as he 
did In the necessity of human freedom, as inseparable 
from human growth and all noble attainment, but to 
take the anti-Christian stand, Christianity as de- 
fined by the Universa! Christian Church was an af- 
firmation of the depravity of human nature, of the 
dall of man, the wrath of God, and the salvation b 
Christ slone,—doctrines which eo set at defiance a 
rations! thought and regard for fact, no one, it 
seemed to him, fully emancipated from their sway, 
could help assuming an attitude of antagonism. to 
them. He was for reason, for freedom, uulimited by 
Church or State. He said: ‘I must be free to act, 

„to be!“ ‘‘Anti-Christianity la anti-slavery— 
anti-slavery Is pro- freedom.“ 

‘At the conclusion of Mr, Abbot's remarks, Mr. 
Higginson was Introduced, 

e thought the dispute between the Christian and 
anti-Christian was concerning the cradle in which 
both were born. What to do with this cradle? Mr. 
Calthrop wanted to stayin the cradle. Mr. Abbot 
wanted to smash it, He proposed to come to the de- 
dence of the cradle. It was an excellent institution, 

None of us would have got on far without it, but 
none of us should wish to stay in it always. But let 
All act according to their needs, While it served him 
no longer, it might still be serving some one else, 
Hence he would not destroy it, but let it serve out ita 
appointed time, But Mr, Calthrop did not tell us 
— obligation to Christianity ended, and where 
obligation to self began. There was a loyalty to self, 
which no other 7 * could set aside. He traced 

some of the evils that result from setting aside one's 
own conviction, or from a neglect to form any opin- 
jon st all, In deference to outside prevailing senti- 
ment, Self-reliance was the achievement to be aimed 
at. What he believed In was that all who felt they 
had outgrown Christianity, and found it no longer sat- 
isfying, should take their stand outside of it, and seek 
their food elsewhere as well. Their inheritance was 
not one religion, but to them belonged all the great 
rellgions, which would contribute and help In their 
education. He was not Christian, nor anti-Chris- 
tian, but extra-Christian, He belleved that Chris- 
tlanity had done good service In the past, and that its 
— for large classes had not been spent. He 
instanced the Roman Catholic Church, It had not 
been altogether an evil by any means. If it had 
stood for slavery, it had also stood forfreedom. It 
was yet & power for good, and here In this country a 
large art of the population are still greatly ludebted 
to It for their discipline and wth. jle it was 
capable of any good, it would survive, and to that 
good he was not 28876 . 

In the afternoon, Dr. C. A. Bartol read a discourse 
fall of interest and pertinent suggestion on “Signs of 
the Times.” Tho first sign mentioned was The 
Unitarian Fear Book,” From Its list of ministers a 
name was displaced because the man who bore it did 
not call himself a Christian, Channing preached 
Christianity, but he never heard him call himself s 
Christian. The responsibility lay not with the Uni- 
tarian scribe, or Executive Board, or any denomina- 
tonal organ. These represent a now triumphant 
sectarian tendency, whose clash with free-thinkin; 
will raise in the ranks a new storm. The Year Boo 
is spoiled, and he saw not how any freeman could be 
<ontent with bis name upon its pages. He congratu- 
dated Mr. Potter on his removal, Christian? It must 
be wide as the world and great aa the soul, and 
awallow all, or be swallowed itself. 

The next sign was the Brooklyn Council, If Mr. 
Potter atanda for liberty, Mr. Beecher stands for se- 
crecy, He says to Orthodoxy and to the American 
community, “This is my affair and Plymouth Church 
affair; you are a huge Paul Pry, and I will have none 
of you, I retreat from your impertinent scrutiny on 
my reserved rights. There is no ground for the sto- 
nes about me, and I decline to answer any of them 
in detail.“ Jesus saya the closet whisper shall have 
ee proclamation, Itis not true of all whis- 
pers, has made this dome of the head closed as 
well as opened by this door of the mouth. Let your 
bosom be a dead wall to the malignant tattler and 
the insolent spy. But the privilege of privacy has 
limita. Humanity is a nervous net work; absolute 
individuality there ia none; no claim to withdraw 
from notice conduct society is Injured by, no superi- 
<7 to accusation and suspicion, Though the law 

a man innocent till he is proved guilty, denial 
must not be coupled with refusal to examine. The 
ttandard of morals cannot be lowered for any man’s 
convenlence, The honest merchant shows his booke, 
John Bunyan defied “any woman on earth, in heay- 
en, or hell, to appear agalnat him.” Dr. Bartol con- 
tinued: “A sincere love for the great Brooklyn 
preacher, and cordial good-will to his church, prompt 
these remarka.” Nothing confessed can be so bad as 
anything covered. Because Beecher belongs to the 
nation itis jealous of his fame. When mistrust is 
tapping the foundations of human honor and cor- 
rupting the church, a smoothing plane is not the tool 
tequired, A aynod of seventy churches from all 
parts of the land, holy and hoary-beaded ornaments 
of Orthodoxy, summoned to an inquiry 30 grave, at 
great expense of time and money, and missing of the 
shepherds by the devoted flocks, meet and part with- 
out touching the question in debate. No Orthodoxy, 
no Liberality, no Christianity, can stand auch e 

u. No fiasco of a dramatic performance was 
. more complete, What is it a slgn of but deca- 

ent conselenes in the heart of religion, when the 


moral is thus postponed to the ecclesiastical ? 
The next sign was Free Religion represented in 
HE IRR. Springing like a fresh shoot from the 
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decaying trunk or wind-wafted seed of the Radical, 
as that perhaps from the Dial planted forty years ago, 
the editor makes a conscience of science. Pilate’s 
question, “What le trath ?““ still disintegrates every 
system, dissolves institutions, and turns the solid globe 
into passing smoke before the searching soul. This 
terrible solvent we must have of spiritual chemistry, 
We rejolce in sincerity more than in any discovery. 
The worst of party is compromise, that sacrifice of 
conviction to uniform and drill, which is biasphem: 
against the Holy Ghost, I cannot flatter the radi 
literature with the registry of any great accomplish- 
ment. The new theology bas not arisen yet out of 
the ‘fifty affirmations,” “impeachments,’ “liberal 
leagues,’’ or excluding God and Christ from the Con- 
stitution; but how much rubbish of error bas been 
removed that occupied the room where the precious 
temple should stand! Human nature is not left out. 
Science wants all the facte inward or outward to run 
up into eral laws. There is a noble honesty in 
thia position worthy of all praise; a sublimity in the 
abnegation of s heaven to dwell in, or a God to adore, 
that cannot be proved to the yearning, hoping mind. 
But let us have not only the courage of our opinions, 
but some breadth in the opinions, Itis the poetry 
that atones for the boldness in the book of Job. Let 
= beauty beyond the bald, bare prose of logic 
and life, 

Politics was a sign, especially what is called Butler- 
ism. We spend our breath on the man. He la but a 
symbol. a talk of the soverelgn people to whom 
we will appeal. Is it an honest nation? It rejoices 
in the government of the majority, without thinking 
of a possible majority of rascals and thieves. Intel- 
ligent men in business and professional life refuse to 
do their civil duty, and cal) politics a po they will 
not dirty their hands in. Congress and the Legisla- 
tures represent their constituents. What isthe cause? 
We have plenty of religion in this country, such as it 
ise Why ls the common conscience so blunt? Gen- 
eral guilt fears the whole brood of devils, I hall the 
Radicalism and the Free Religion which is not s 
sentimental spasm of a few elect at a camp-meeting, 
yw ili-ventilated vestry, but a revival of the body 
politic, 

Dr. Bartol spoke of Spiritualism as a sign. Count- 
ing its millions itis not likely to be disposed of 
ridicule. Every establishment la a minlature of tru 
and error. Spiritualism is evolution and reaction 
from Orthodoxy. But he who listens for the echo 
misses the aim, though It be a report from Paradise. 
The garden ia there, no doubt; but Divine Wisdom 
pn Undness on our vlalon to keep us to the load. 

light not your stint. That our duty may be fully 
done, it is best those gates be partly closed. 

Dr. Bartol spoke, In conclusion, of Socialism as 
represented by Mrs. Woodhull, He was told some 
doubted if she should be allowed to speak, But 
marriage must be discuased. Is It sensitive, then it is 
sore, Its importance only increases the desire to 
probe any evil. Its unquestionably sincere assailant, 

re. Woodhull, has offered no working plan, only a 
wild scream for freedom, and vague doctrine of solu- 
tion in itsstead. Meantime, let any mischief it covers 
be endured for ita sake, and that of all it involves. 


The evening festival at the Parker Memorial. rooms 
was largely attended, and proved to be, as was true 
the year before, a most fitting and enjoyable termins- 
tion of the day, 


AN ARTICLE on Unitarianism in the Christian 
Union closes as follows: “Still another reason for its 
comparative failure is its lack of intellectual consist- 
ency and courage. It is logically committed to ra- 
tionalism. When it put reason above Scripture, by 
making it the judge of what la revelation and what le 
true, it virtually made Christianity one religion of 
many, even though the best of all; and when It de- 
nied the proper divinity of Christ, it virtually reduced 
him to the evel of humanity, however it may bave 
exalted him in moral qualities and character. The 
common sense of Christendom has always looked 
upon its attempts to hold a half-way ition be- 
tween Orthodoxy and Rationaliam as illogical and 
cowardly, and thousands have refused to go its one 
mile because It has always lacked the courage to go 
the two its principles require. So, while Orthodoxy 
takes care of its own, the unchurched masses neither 
heed {ts invitations nor recognize its essential accord 
with their own views. It is just far enough away 
from the evangelical churches to be cut off from thelr 
fellowship and sympathy, but is not far enough re- 
moved to attract the unchurched masses to its atand- 
ard.” 


EARLY LAST FALL a protracted meeting was beld 
at Northville by Revs. Mr. Chapin and Mrs. Dawson. 
During this meeting Mrs. Dawson related a story of a 
certain family composed of father, mother, and an 
only child. She stated that they attended a protract- 
ed meeting, and resisted all appeals to reverse their 
conduct in life and become followers of the precepta 
of Holy Writ. The mothersoon after became araving 
maniac, and died in that condition. Mrs, Dawson 
said that there might and probably would be a similar 
case at that place, but mentioned no names. A Mrs, 
George Taylor, of Northville, being present, took 
these worda as a direct application to herself and 
family, there being only threein the famlly. The re- 
sult was that she became insane, and was sent to an 
asylum in Utica, and there dled. Her remains were 
brought home and deposited in the burying ground 
at Northville, She was an unusually robust young 
woman, sound of mind, and In the best of health 
until after hearing that story. As to the cause of 
her death, we leave our readers to decide. Northeaat 
Sun. 
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[For Tax NN 
THE NEGHO BURYING-GROUND, 


BY WILLIAM o. GANNETT. 


‘Mid the sunny fist of the cotton- field 
Lies an acre of forest-tangle atill,— 

4 clolater dim where the gray moss waves. 
And the Uve-oaks lock thelr arms at will. 


Hore in the shadows the slaves would bide 
As they dropped the hoe st death's release; 
And leave no algo but s sinking mound 
To show where they passed on their way to peaos. 


This was the Gate—there was none but this— 
To a Happy Land where men wera men; 
The dusky fugitives, one by one, 
Stole in from the bruise of the prison-pen,— 


When, lo! in the distance boomed the guna, 
The Drulse waa over and “Masa” had fedt 
But Death is n Massa" that never flees; 
To the oaks they still bore forth the doad. 


"Twas at set of nun; a tattered troop 

Of the children circled an open grave, 
Chanting an anthem rich to them 

As ever pealed lu cathedral-nave,— 


The A, B, C, that the lips below 

Had learnt, at their aide, in the school to about; 
Over and over they sung it low, 

Crooning a mystic meaning out 


Just A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
Down solemn alphabets they swept; 

The oaks leaned close, the moss swung low; 
What atrange new sound among them creptt 


The holiest hymn that the children knew! 

It was dreams made real and heaven made near; 
It was light, and liberty, and joy, 

And ‘white-folke'-nense," and God right heret 


Over and over; they dimly felt 

This was the charm could make black white, 
‘This was the secret of “Massa’s" pride, 

And this, unknown, made the negro-night. 


What could they sing of sweeter cheer 
To speed on her unseen way the friend? 
The children were facing the mystery Death 
With the deepest prayer that their hearts could send. 


Children still, and the mysteries last! 
We are but comrades with them there, 
Stammering over a meaning vast, 
Crooning our guesses of how and where, 


But the aingere were right with their A, B, C; 
In our stammering guess so much wa say! 
And the children were bappy,— and so are wò; 
Though we miss at the spelling, He knows what we pray. 
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NOTICE, 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
at No. 48 Summit Street, on Saturday, June 6, 1874, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M., in accordance with the articles of 
incorporation, 


GLIMPSES. 


CORRESPONDENTS will please take notice that we 
shall be absent from Boston several days, in order to 
attend the stockholders’ meeting in Toledo. 

Special ATTENTION is Invited to the liat of lect- 
ures by Mr. Welss, on our last page. Lyceums and 
radical societies will do well to make an early engage- 
ment with him. 

RABBI SONNESOREIN, of St. Louis, has become as. 
sociated with Rabbi Wise, of Cincinnati, in the edl- 
torial conduct of the Israelite, and the name of the 
paper will be changed to American Israelite. The 
design is to make it the leading representative of 
Judaism In this country. The Rabbi made some 
capital speeches at the Free Religious Convention, 
and left a most pleasant impression on all minds, 

Mn. J. 8. Tuomson, who has just resigned his 
position as lecturer for the Free Religious Association 
of Binghamton, N, Y., and for the Associations of 
New Milford and Harford, Pa., will lecture in the 
West daring the next three months. His address for 
the present is Binghamton, N. Y. He is a brave and 
sincere speaker, and will doubtless prove himself an 
efficient worker In the cause of true liberalism. 

Tax SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Free 
Religious Association was held last week according to 
announcement, and proved to be at least as successful 
and interesting an occasion as on previons years. 


Mr. Frothingham presided at the first three sessions’ 


of the Convention, while Col. Higginson presided at 
the Social Festival on Friday evening; and the expe- 
rience, tact, and address of these gentlemen, as pre- 
siding officers, contributed not a little to the general 
result, An excellent condensed report of the meet- 
ings, specially prepared for THE INDEX by Mr. Morse, 
will be found on a previous page, This will give our 
friends at a distance a good idea of the proceedings, 
and prepare the way for the Association's fuller re- 
port in pamphlet form in the early autumn. 


THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPH from the New Bed- 
ford Mercury shows how {faithfully Mr. Potter's socie- 
ty stand by him at thie juncture; “Notice was given 
from the pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
last Sunday, that the house would be closed for the 
next three months, for the purpose of completing the 
repaira and improvements which the society propose 
to make in the Interior of the church, Services will 
be held in the chapel until the nummer vacation, At 

-A parish meeting held last week, it was unanimously 
voted by the members of the society to increase the 
salary of the Rev. Mr. Potter fve hundred dollars, a 
tangible expression of their warm pereonal regard for 
their pastor and for the preacher, whose eloquent dis- 
courses in the highest interests of humanity they 
most cordially appreciate,” 

Mez. Mumrorn, editor of the Unitarian Christian 
Register, generously and truly says: “After all the 
recent scrutiny and criticism, it does not seem to have 
occurred to anybody that the name of Rev. A, W. 
Stevens ls not now contalned in tha Year Book Met of 
Unitarian ministers. Mr. Stevens Is a gentleman of 
fine character and excellent ability, He ia assoclated 
with Mr. Abbot in editing Tue INDEX, and, like 
Messrs. Abbot and Frothingham, he accepts the alt- 
uation.” Probably the reason why the omission of 
Mr, Stevens’ name has not been noticed is that, when 
interrogated by Mr, Fox, the Assistant Secretary, he 
expressed a willingness to have his name omitted: 


But Mr. Potter “accepta the situation“ quite as cheer- 
fully as his comrades, He simply declined to relieve 
the denomination from the responsibility of defining 
the terms of ite own fellowship; and he humorously 
remarked at the Soclal Festival of Friday evening 
that be had never received so much attention in Bos- 
ton as he had had this week! We venture to say that 
he has ahed no more tears in private than in public. 


THE SOMEWHAT tardy report of the Joint Special 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature on the 
subject of the exemption of church property from 
taxation has been rendered as follows, as reported in 
the Boston dailles of May 29: “The majority of the 
Committee on Just and Equal Taxation reported in 
favor of appointing a Commission to sit during the 
recess of the Legislature, to examine fully into the 
questions presented for their consideration, especially 
that of the taxation of church and educational prop- 
erty. A resolve accompanied the report, providing 
for the appointment of the proposed Commission of 
three persons, with power to call witnesees. Mr. 
Whiting, of Pembroke, dissented from the report, 
and presented a bill providing for the taxation of the 
property of musical, agricultural and educational In- 
stitutions after January 1, 1875; all other property of 
religious and charitable corporations now exempt to 
be taxed, except $5000 for each religious asaoclation, 
besides the amount actually used by such corpora- 
tions for strictly religious and charitable purposes, 
the Board of State Charities and the Tax Commis- 
sloners to decide upon vexed questions, Mr. Mors, 
of the committee, differed from all his fellow-com- 
mittee men, and advocated referring the question to 
the next General Court, presenting the arguments at 
great length.“ It remains to be seen what action will 
be taken on this report by the Legislature, before 
making any comments upon it here. 


THE AGITATION of the prison reform question in 
Boston during the past few months has resulted in 
the issue of the first number of a new paper, called 
the Prisoner's Friend, dated Boston, June 6, and pub- 
lished by Mr. John F. Augustus, whe was himself 
discharged from the State Prison last autumn, The 
name of no editor ie given, and the contents are 
somewhat miscellaneous; but the paper contains con- 
siderable information, and will probably contain more 
inthe future. Mr, Augustus says in his Introducto- 
ry”: “Wea design now to plainly set forth the inside 
workings of our prison system, with a view to its im- 
provement, and the development of every good germ 
that may be found in the system or in the men sub- 
jected to its conditions....A separate prison far 
women-will be persistently urged; and we desire to 
create a deeper interest In the future welfare of tha 
discharged convict.“ There are some valuable aug- 
gestions in the articles published, such us that of an 
“Involuntary Industrial“ for professional beggars 
and confirmed drunkards which shall to some extent 
take the place of poor-houses and penal institutions 
by giving employment to the incorrigibly Idle. What 
is wanted is exact Information, practical hints, and 
definite, judicious plans. We hope that writers who 
have knowledge of the subject will give us these 
things in order to command the attention and respect 
of the public; and that a future of solid prosperity 
and real usefulness awaits the Prisoner's Friend. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year, to be sent to Mr. 
Augustus, Room 2, 147 Tremont street, Boston. 


Tux following note was sent to the Free Religious 
Festival by Mrs, L. M. Child, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association: 

WAYLAND, May 20, 1874, 
FRIEND HALLOWELL :— 

I wish I could meet with the members of the Free 
Religious Association, at thelr Festival on the 20th. 
The printed yn of their meetings, though but 
echoes of the livin: voices; always make me more 
certain of the world’s progress, and more hopeful of 
its future. May your approachin gathering prove 
even more than usually strengthening and re: resbing 
to your own souls, and helpful to the world. 

o labor is more arduous than that of removing the 
old boundary-posts of theology. Men have always 
been prone to invest them with the flowers and fruit 
of their own moral and Intellectual growth, and then 
to mistake them for trees with a living root, whose 
natural produce Ís auch fruit and flowers; and an 
band that seeks to dismantle them ia deemed en. 

ons, 

ut these boundary-marks are subject to the uni- 
versal law of decay; and igas multiply that many of 
them are worm-eaten at the centre. Carlyle anys: 
‘It la aurprising how ey rotten poat will stand, 
provided you don’t shake it.“ It ls the mission of 
the Free Religious Association to shake all rotten 
poata, ang mer thelr inward hollowness, May you do 

work with vigor an igence, and thus prepare 
the world for better things, i 7 v 

Yours cordially, 


L. M ö. 
P. 8.—I enclose $10, 8 
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THE ORDEAL OF UNITARIANION, 


Our readers will remember the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mr. Potter, when the 
former dropped the latter's name from the official list 
of Unitarian ministers in the Year Book for 1874. 
The reason of this action was Mr. Potter's statement 
that he did not now call himself a “Unitarian Chris- 
tian.” Whoever ia interested will find the origina} 
correspondence in TEE INDEX of January 1, 1874, 

Out of this official action bas grown much contro- 
veray in the Unitarian papers of late, as the annual 
meeting of the Association was drawing near. Our 
opinion that there was a “Unitarian Crisis” at hang 
has been abundantly justified by events, On Tuesday, 
May 20, the annual meeting was held, and the chief 
business was a consideration of the question whether 
the action of the Assistant Secretary (afterwards ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee] should be finally. 
sanctioned by the Association Itself. Of course, it is 
not the comparatively trivial matter of dropping or 
retaining an Individual name In a dry eatalogue that 
bas made the breeze; although no name in thet cata- 
logue has commanded more wide or profound respect. 
than Mr. Potter's, The real question at isme con- 
cerna the terms of Unitarian fellowship, and the 
principles on which the list ls to be made up. Is 
there to be any deliberate and avowed exclusion. 
from this fellowship on account of opinion, or not? 
That is the question; and it was impossible that 
such a question, forced at last upon the Aasociation 
for unequivocal decision, should fail to excite deep 
commotion In a denomination which has claimed to 
reconcile Christianity with perfect spiritual freedom. 

From the day when the National Unitarian Con- 
ference refused at Syracuse, In 1860, to affirm the 
principle of perfect spiritual freedom, but did affirm 
unequivocally its allegiance to the “Lord Jesus 
Christ“ and Christlanity, we have belleved that the 
question was substantially settled; and that time 
would sooner or later prove the fact. The proof has. 
now come in a form so emphatic that we do not see 
how any mind, at once clear and candid, can fail to 
see it, The matter has an Interest extending fer be- 
yond the limits of the amall denomination known as 
Unitarian; it must be shared by all who would study 
Christianity philosophically, as manifesting its inner- 
most nature in the acts of its organized institutions. 
Whether the Christian religion is or io not really 
reconcilable with the principle of unlimited freedom 
of thought, Is surely a problem deserving of the pro- 
foundest attention from all students of religion; and 
it ls a problem which must be studied where Chris- 
tianity and civilization make their nearest approach 
to a junction, namely, in “Liberal Christianity,” If 
Unitarianism cannot succeed in reconciling the two 
opposing principles of Christian faith and spiritual 
freedom, no form of Christianity can do It; its fallure 
must result simply from the absolute irreconcilability 
of the principles themselves. For this reason we al- 
tended the whole of the discussion in the Assocle- 
tion, for different reasons feeling no little sympathy 
for each side. Nothing could have been better in the 
maln than the spirit manifested by both parties, 
though we regret to say that in the heat of debate & 
few things were let fall, both with reference to Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Potter, that were wholly undeserved, 
and would far better have been left unsald. To 
question the motives of either gentleman was as un- 
necessary as it was unjust; and of this probably ev- 
ery one Is satisfied on cool reflection. But the situa- 
tion was such as to command sympathy for esch side: 
for the conservatives, because, they were battling for 
what they saw clearly to be essential to the honestly 
Christian attitude of the Association—for the radi- 
cals, because they were striving gallantly to make 
this attitude both Christian aud free at the same 
time. The latter, however, conceding at the start 
that they were as willing and determined to bear the 
Christian name as were the other side, fought under 
a terrible disadvantage, and their defeat was predes- 
tined; for the logic of Christianity was wholly on 
the side of the conservatives, while the logic of 
freedom was not on the side of the radicala. Once 
more, therefore, has it been demonstrated that free- 
dom cannot win her cause under Christian colors. 

The case was this. If in any way, directly or indi- 
reetly, the Assoclation voted to restore Mr. Potter's 
name to the authoritative list of Unitarian ministers, 
then the name Unitarian would thereby be authorita- 
tively declared to cover both Christians and non- 
Christians; the Unitarian denomination would have 
Sacrificed its Christianity to its freedom, and no ex- 
planation or protest whatever could posalbly bare 
wiped ont this fact. If, however, the Association 


voted to ratify the action of their officials, then they 
would deliberately indorse the exclusion of one of 
their most respected members because of his specula- 
tive opinions alone; the Unitarian denomination 
would have sacrificed Its freedom to its Christianity, 
and no explanation or protest could wipe out this 
fact, either. Lastly, if the Association did neither of 
these things, but cunningly evaded the issue, they 
would reap the reputation of cowardice and want of 
honesty, and deserve it, too. We are glad to say that 
the majority seemed anxious to face the issue brave- 
ly and settle It honestly in one way or the other. 

The whole subject having been brought up in the 
Secretary's Report, it was regularly introduced to the 
amembly by Rev. George L. Chaney, who moved that 
the Year Book llet should contain the name of no 
ona “who is not Christian,” regardless of what he 
calls himself; and he seemed to consider Mr. Potter 
a Christlan in spite of bis disavowal. This was gen- 
erous; but the assembly wisely shrank from taking 
the responsibility of forcing the Christian name on 
those who would not accept it, 

Rov. Edward H. Hall considered that the Executive 
Committee had exceeded their anthority, and moved 
that their actlon be declared null.“ But then what 
was to be done with Mr. Potter's name, after all? 

Mr. Talbot moved to restore the omitted name, on 
the ground that Mr. Potter called himself a Christian 
when be was ordained, and had not outgrown the 
broad meaning he then gave to the word. But if he 
cannot call himself a Christian now, this motion 
would still make a Christian list include non-Chris- 
tian names. It was only a shrewd evasion of the 
real difficulty, 

Rey. Mr, Horton moved that the omitted name be 
restored, but that a statement should be prefixed to 
the ist that all the names of ministers it contains are 
supposed to be there with their consent, and to rep- 
resent Unitarian Christianity. But, if that state- 
mont was to head the list, how could the Association 
proceed to vote Mr. Potter’s name into it, when they 
all knew he did not represent “Unitarian Christiani- 
ty"? Would they shirk the responsibility of exclud- 
ing him, and “pat him on his honor” by first show- 
ing that they were not on honor“ themselves? The 
“onus was on the Associstion's shoulders, where It 
properly belonged ; and Mr. Horton certainly did not 
peresive the full bearings of his own proposal, — 

Rav. Mr. Cordner moved explicitly to ratify the ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee. This was frankly 
to give up unlimited freedom of thought for the sake 
of Christianity. 

Professor Everett moved that the list should at 
least contain the names of all ordained ministers ac- 
tually settled over Unitarian parishes. But what, 
then, are “Unitarian” parishes? Would Professor 
Everett call by that name one that would settle or 
keep a non-Christian minister? If so, the Christian 
basis of Unitarianism Is gone! If Unitarianism is 
determined to be Christian, It must disfellowship 
both the minister and the parish that are non-Chris- 
tian} Professor Everett's resolution only shoved the 
difficulty one step back, and it must at last be met, 

Rey, Mr. Bixby moved that the whole subject be 
telerred to the National Conference; to which, in- 
deed, It seems properly to belong, though there le no 
reason whatever to think that it would or could be 
settled by that body in any other manner, 

Dr. Clarke moved that, If any tolnister disowned 
publicly the Christian name, be should be asked 
whether he wanted his own name continued In this 
Christlan list, or not; and that the officials should do 
just as be said! We should say that any minister 
who would answer, “Yes,” ought to be disfellow- 
shipped on moral grounds as a sneak, unfit to asaoci- 
ate with honorable men; that any minister who 
Would answer, “No,” would probably withdraw un- 
asked; but that any minister who, like Mr. Potter, 
should decline to answer at all, would still oblige the 
Association to exclude him because he did not call 
himself a Christian. The escape from the necessity 
of exclusion for opinion's sake would be seeming 
only; and this course would be less manly than to 
drop his name without pretending to get his consent 
beforehand, 

All these various attempts to saye lts Christian 
character without infringing on freedom of thought 
show how liberal is the spirit of the Unitarian de- 
nomination; but they alao show how inextricably 
tmbarrassed the denomination is by a self-contradic- 
tory position. So long as it is bound to be Christian 
at all, Mr. Cordner's resolution was the manliest 
ollered; and we are glad that this was adopted at 
laat, simply because It enables us to respect the fidel- 
ity of the Association to ite Christian professions, 
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The Isme came np squarely between Christianity and 
freedom; the Association stood squarely by Its Chris- 
tian professions; and It only remains now to give up 
by universal consent the claim of standing squarely 
by freedom also. Itis not we, but truth itself, that 
demands this frank admission; and we ask the de- 
fested radicala to consider calmly, and without preju- 
dice, the actual results of the Association's action. 
It was impossible not to be drawn towards them irre- 
alstibly by their manifest yearning to retain a creed- 
less fellowship without sacrificing their Christian 
loyalty; yet the hard fact bluntly asserts itself that no 
one of the expedients proposed could, eyen if auccess- 
ful, have accomplished this. The questlon being 
once ralsed, Mr, Potter must be either fellowshipped 
or disfellowshipped deliberately by the denomination ; 
but it must be ayowedly aaa non-Christian in either 
case. In the former case, the denomination must 
waive Its Christian consistency; in the latter caze, its 
loyalty to freedom, Now that the question Is settled 
by his deliberate exclusion, these are the conse- 
quences :— 

1. Every minister on that list must now not only be 
a Christian, but must also say he lè one. Hels liable 
at any time to be interrogated by the Assistant Secre- 
tary as to his opinions on a vita) point, and must au- 
Swer correctly according to a denominational stand- 
ard of orthodozy, on pain of being practically excom- 
municated. His ministerial liberty of thought and 
speech beyond certain clearly defined limits is de- 
stroyed, 

2. Every congregation ia also directly assailed in its 
congregational independence. If it elects or sustalns 
a non-Christian minister, It is now put in the humil- 
lating position of a society whose minister is disfel- 
lowshipped by the denomination to which it belongs. 
It becomes a suspicious body, whose loyalty to the 
denomination is distrusted by those who do not yet 
dare openly to cut it off. But the next logical slep 
will be to disfellowsbip every such congregation, for 
the very same reasons that operate agalnst its min- 
ister. The “Firat Congregational Society" In New 
Bedford*has never, we believe, called itself either 
Christian or Unitarian, though it is classed in the 
Year Book among Unitarian societies, Why should 
it not now be obliged to accept these names explicit- 
ly? Its connection with the denomination under ex- 
isting circumstances would seem to require this; and 
the Assistant Secretary, in making up the Fear Book, 
should be as scrupulous concerning societies as con- 
cerning ministers. Henceforth it will be his duty to 
interrogate closely all doubtful cases of either kind, if 
hels to make an “honest directory” of the “Uni- 
tarian Christian denomination.” Why not? 

3. A new and most Important ecclesiastical officer 
haa been practically appointed, who ía to decide upon 
the orthodoxy of the individual ministers, and before 
long upon that of the congregations themselves. The 
lista, if honest, must be limited to ‘Unitarian Chris- 
tians,” whether ministers or congregations; and a 
new tribunal, never before heard of ln Unitarian cir- 
cles, has been in fact erected. How insidious, how 
dangerous to liberty, is the ecclesiastical tendency, 
when It once gets fairly under way! 

4. Ever since the Waterloo of Unitarian radicalism 
at Syracuse, the radicals have met defeat after defeat, 
because they bave still lingered within the enemy's 
lines. Their position obliges them to yield at the 
start the proud right to assert their perfect liberty of 
speech and thought, Inasmuch as they are obliged to 
plant themselves on Christian ground. Conserva- 
tives and radicals are doubtless equally true to their 
convictions, and for this we equally honor them; but 
the conservatives are true to the logic of Christianity, 
while the radicals are true neither to the logie of 
Christianity nor to that of freedom, The “‘irrepressl- 
ble conflict” has broken out once more. Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.“ 

5. No organized body of Christians, profoundly Im- 
bued with love of the Christian faith, has ever yet got 
together and so acted In concert as to respect perfect 
individual or congregational liberty. Their deepest 
convictions forbid. No matter how loudly they pro- 
test their love of freedom, their action will always 
crucify it. The reason {s that they act under a ne- 
cessity, which haa now proved Itself for the thou- 
sandth time. If the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for Instance, should defend Mr, Potter's right 
to think and speak as he must about Christianity, 
and should deliberately retain bis name on Its lat, it 
could not claim to be a Christian body without calling 
forth a roar of derision from the keen-eyed world, 
But now that it has deliberately stricken ont his 
name because he does not think and speak of Chris- 
tianity as itself approves, it cannot claim to be a free 


body without equal absurdity. The fact of being 
Christian ls the necessity of curtailing liberty. This 
truth will be seen as never before in consequence of 
the recent action. Logic may be despised by religion, 
but it wins in every confilct at last. 

We do not eay these things in any harsh or un- 
friendly spirit, but simply because it is a duty to tell 
such truth as It falls to our lot to discern. The fel- 
lowship of humanity, which alone we believe in, 
knows no barrier of Christian and non-Christian; 
and the attractiveness of character was never more 
powerful than aa we listened to some of the earnest 
speeches on both sides of this question of the Fear 
Book list. More gallant or loyal spirits could not be 
found than these; and, set what limits they may to 
their ecclesiastical fellowship, they cannot get out or 


shut out from the fellowship of man, . 
— — . — — 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND FREE RE- 
LIGION. 


A copy of Tux INDEX, in which was printed a let- 
ter from a Catholic priest on the subject of con- 
science In belief, was shown to the writer of it, So 
far from belng annoyed by the publication, he rather 
expressed satisfaction by putting it in the hands of 
his Catholic frienda, priests of course, and asking 
their opinion on ita contenta. They, as I learn, after 
reading it carefully, declared their full concurrence 
with the exposition given, as conveying a correct 
statement of the true Catholic doctrine. That it Is 
the doctrine held by all the teachers of the Church in 
the past, or in the present, is not claimed; but that 
it is the authorized doctrine Is, as will be seen from 
the subjoined letter, asserted, in the face of Mr. De- 
Lura’s letter printed in Tux INDEX of April 80. In 
the Roman Church, as In every other, there are, it 
seems, two schools of opinion—an old school and a 
new, a conservative school and a liberal; and here, as 
often elsewhere, the new school is the oldest, the lib- 
eral school has the most yenerable authorities on its 
aide. The mature, well-seasoned Catholics, who have 
become mellow witb time, entertain the generous 
opinion. The new converts, ex-beretics, parvenus in 
the Charch, like the conductors of the Catholic 
World and the Freeman's Journal, are disposed to 
draw Ines of exclusion, and make more of the antip- 
athies than of the sympathies of fu'th, It is to be 
hoped that, In this country, the generous view las 
the best promise of the future. For the future has 
no interest more grand than that of religions barmo- 
ny. The destruction of the sectarian principle le a 
great concern. The Protestant sects defend it, and 
cling to it as the bulwark of the Gospel, If the cn- 
lightened part of the Catholic Charch, the Churvh 
hitherto so closely associated with exclusiveness, re- 
pudiates it, several things will be gained; the great 
Church of Christendom will vindicate its title to be 
called Catholle, “ the pretensions of Protestantism 
to be regarded as the champion of religious liberty 
will be exposed,—a powerful ally will be found on 
the aide of spiritual largeness,—the connection be- 
tween ancient reverence and modern intellect will 
be maintained,—and the promise of peace and good- 
will will be brighter, 

Here is the second communication of our Catholic 
friend, It was written hastily In a lawyer's office 
where Mr. DeLara's reply to his first letter was 
shown him. 0. B. F. 
MY DEAR FRIEND :— 

I notice a communication in Tux INDEX of the 
30th April, desiring to find a way of reconciling the 
Cutholic ductrine upon the rights of conscience and 
the terms of an oath said to have been required in 
former days of some Hungarian converts to the 
Church. To you, indeed, there ls no need of la- 
nation in regard to this or any similar point, But as 
others may not bave the same light, I will simply say 
that the universal Church Is not responsible for the 
action or principles of any party or faction of individ- 
uals within her fold. She allows, e more 
individual liberty than lu generally conceded by those 
outside. If many of ber priests and bishops pervert 


her sublime doctrine of human freedom, or substi- 
tute their own narrow notions for the divine law, ber 


human element may be weak enough to let pass What 
i 


should be reprov but she berself, epeaking au- 
thoritatively, can never be found approving anything 
contrary to the doctrine which she promulgates b 

her mcumenical decrees on faith and morala, an 

which we find expounded in the writings of the 
fathers regarding the inviolable dignity and freedom 
of conscience, such as I concisely atated to you in my 
first note, If all the bishops of Hungary erred in 
matters of doctrine, the Church could not be justly 
held responelble for the error, much lese when there 
ls question only of a small point of diactpline. Even 
the Church herself does not claim infallibility In 
matters of discipline. This applies also to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, Hence, I think the difficulty of Mr, De- 
Lara will not ap very formidable, even to him, 
when he takes this into consideration. As to the 
anathematizing or cursing exercises to which he al- 


or ha 


: equally object to all the minor degrees of torture in- 


ol being Improved, and his evil propensities be aggra- 


ludes, there is no reason why a good Catholic might 
not doubt the taste of that custom, which 3 
deed, very early in the daya of the apostles, As to 
his historical quotations he will, no doubt, see the 
ropriety of doubting their accuracy, when he learns 
that Cardinal de Lorraine was not at any time pre- 
siding officer” of the sesalon of the Council of Trent 
to which he refers. The expressions adduced by him 
from the Catholic World and the Freeman's Journal 
I regard as theological conundrums, whose solution 
the able editors of these publications are best able to 
afford. 
it may be added, in conclusion, that to discnas a 
principle or doctrine involving in its exposition a 
thorough understanding of kindred subjecta, requir- 
ing deep and varied study, is a task of no easy accom- 
plishment in a short newspapercommunication. In- 
telligent and candid readers will therefore see the 
difficalty, if not the Impossibility, of my belng able 
to supply an antidote against all doubt and obscurity 
in the minds of others, on the point which I first ex- 
Jained, as I am pleased to find, to your entire satis- 
faction, 


LONDON LETTER. 


To THE Eprror or Tne [NnDEX:— 

Sir,—A discussion is going on in the columns of the 
Examiner, on the subject of the punishment of crimi- 
nals, more especially as to the use of the “cat,” The 
question of the morality or Immorality of inflicting 
torture is not so easily disposed of as some persons 
would fain make us believe, There is really very 
much to be suid both for and against the practice. 

Let me ask the following questions: Is it not the 
right and duty of governments to use such methods 
of punishment as will tend most to the prevention of 
a repetition of crime and to the moral improvement 
of the criminal? Is not vengeance pure and simple 
to be rigidly avoided and excluded from our prisons? 
Cannot punishments be inflicted without the idea'of 
vengeance or retaliation being mixed up with them? 
Ts punishment possible without inflicting some kind 
of pain, mental or bodily? Is not the infliction of 
prin by the eat“ the same in principle as the inflic- 
tian of pain by solitary confinement, enforced labor, 
compulsory and perpetual silence? 

Now, at present. the opponents of logging“ have 
mot raised w single objection to the other modes of 
punishing criminals. They all admit the morality of, 
a~ well as the necessity for, depriving the criminal of 
iis liberty, compelling him to hard labor, making hia 
Heart heavy with silence, and lowering his whole 
tone by prison fare and prison discipline. 

All these forms of punishment are degrees of tor- 
ture, less Rente, probably, than the infliction of a flog- 
ging, but still very painful. 

Rightly or wrongly, then, the principle of torture 
is admitted, and the only question left for discussion 
ās where the line is to be drawn between allowed and 
forbidden tortures. 

Now, if we adopt the ennon that government ia 
bound to use auch modes of punishment as will best 
prevent repetition of the crime and Improve the crim- 
inal, we are at once brought face to face with a fresh 
difficulty, in the fact that criminals, like other men, 
are not all allike; that a degree of severity which 
would benefit and correct one offender would injure 
and exasperate another. This is the real difficulty in 
the whole case, and manifesta more plainly than any- 
thing else the awful difference between a prison and 
a home. 

A wise parent will not allow h'mself to be fettered 
by arbitrary codes of law and penalty, but be ever 
guided by the individual interests and peculiarities of 
his children. He may wisely use even the rod, before 
a certain age la reached, and under special circum- 
stances; but he will not tie himself down always to 
use it in every case of the same offence. In a prison, 
however, this discrimination is impossible. A mag- 
daterlal or judicial sentence has been passed already 
which determines the number of lashes and the times 
at which they are to be inflicted. Whether the poor 
criminal be obdurate or tender, still bent on violence 
or heartily repentant, it makes no difference—the 
horrible torture and shame must be endured, Hence 
it is that there is danger lest the end in this be de- 
Teated, lest the criminal should be hardened instead 


vated instead of being checked, 
I ses no other ground on which the “cat” can be 
justly objected to, and on this ground we might 


volved in Imprisonment. 

But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that, 
as men must be grievously below the ordinary level 
of human feeling before they can deliberately injare 
for life a harmless stranger for the sake of a gold 
watch and a few sovereigns, so this clase of criminals 
is more likely to be benefited by severe torture than 
those of a higher type of humanity. I can well im- 


agine that the fiend who has beaten and kicked his 
defenceless wife for God knows how long would be 
lesa likely to do it again after belng well flogged in 
prison; and if there Is a tolerable certainty that such 
an effect would follow, the use of the ent“ in such a 
case becomes a daty. . 

The limit to be put upon the degree of torture In- 
flicted on criminala must be determined on purely 
humane principles. We have strack out retaliation, 
and we retain only correction. Then that correction 
must be made as effective as possible, consistently 
with safety to tbe health and sanity of the sufferer. 
The presence of a medical officer Is invariable when 
the cat“ is used, and he has it In hia power to arrest 
the torture at any moment when he perceives it to be 
dangerous or unbearable. 

Much has been said about the brutalizing effects of 
the operation upon the operator, I am informed that 
nothing is more ill-founded than this objection, The 
warders upon whom the wretched task Is laid ap- 
proach It with quivering lipa and beating hearts, and 
leave it with swimming eyes and sudible groans. 
Work, even of thie excruciatingly palnful kind, does 
nol degrade, when done In the lawful discharge of 
one's duty, and with only feelings of pity and com- 
miseration for the criminal, I have seen something 
of these men myself; and, If there {a anything more 
remarkable about a prison warder than about avother 
officer in the same rank outside, itis the wonderful 
tenderness, softness, and susceptibility which he dis- 
plays, and which may be traced in a great measure to 
the intensely aad scenes in which he lives and toils. 
The very necessity for a stern and firm demeanor 
towards those whom he pities calla into unusual activ- 
ity sentiments of tenderness and sympathy towards 
the unhappy creatures under his contro}. 

On the whole, I am Inclined to the belief that flog- 
ging for certain offences is perfectly consistent with 
our holiest idea of punishment; and that the possible 
misapplication of it might be considérably avoided by 
giving discretionary power to the governor of the 
prison to withbold the infliction in such caves us he 
deemed it likely to prove morally injurious, We have 
not yet arrived at the promised land, in which pains 
and penalties will no longer be wanted because the 
crimes to be punished by them will no longer exist. 
Our present system la at best but a choice of evils, 
and we can but make the best use of it In our power, 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
Onarirs Voysey. 
Casmen Horsr, Dulwich, S. E., May 18, 1874. 


—— 


THE “LOWER ARCH,” 


“Oppreas not to the utmost à single soul,™ 
[Quoted by Charlea Sumner from tha Orientul.] 

“How,” asks Warden Haynes, in his able State 
Prison Report of 1847, “shall the necessary discipline 
in a prison be enforced? .. . Various kinds of punish- 
ments nre resorted to, in the different States, to ac- 
complish the end, but all are, to a greater or less ex- 
tant, objectionable. 

In Maine. The dark cell and lash not prohibited, 
though never used, 

“In New Hampshire. The same. . 

‘Vermont. Dark cell, iron jacket, and, in some 
cases, the lash, 

Rhode Island. The dark cell. 

“Connecticut. Dark cell and lash, 

“New York. Dark cell, shower bath, shaving the 
head, iron cap, bucking, and poke, or crucifix. 

“In Massachusetts. The dark cell has been the 
only punishment for the last ten years. This in all 
cases has been found anfficlent, and is doubtless the 
least objectionable of any system of punishment now 
in use. 1 dinapprove of lt, however, for the following 
reasons: First, that in darkening che cells you neces- 
sarily exclude the air, and deatroy the ventilation; 
the constitution of the convict who is frequently, or 
for any length of time, subjected to this discipline 
must unavoidably become impaired. Secondly, the 
labor for the time he is shut up is lost to the State. 
To find s.substitute that will prove effective and free 
from the above objections is certainly very desirable. 
I have given mach thought and attention to the sub- 
tear and mera, 8 to : N that a system of 
marks can be Introduced that will, in agreat meas 
supersede all other punishments,” j A. 

ir W. Crofton, developer of the famous Irish sys- 
tem, observes: “I can rècord from actual experience 
that the marks are of the utmost value; that they are 
the means of acting upon a man as an individual, and 
of realizing to him his own position, and his own 
means of progresa, I know of no other way In which 
you can produce that effect upon him. I am quite 
satisfied that, wherever the system of marks is tried 
it Bu. A fl. ` 

T. A. B. Bancroft, for many years physician of 
the Massachusetts State Prison, In his Report of 1859, 
thus gives his testimony in regard to the sanitary in- 
expediency of solitary confinement: “The employ- 
ment of solitary confinement, as a punishment, al- 
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though I do not propose to call In question its neces- 
sity, tends strongly, when protracted (and the charac. 
ter of the offender often renders this unayoldable}, to 
undermine the constitution and favor the develop- 
ment of 9 

As, in apite of these protests, soll confi: 
is still recognized as a necessity in She teat 
of Massachusetts, and probably will be until an ef- 
fective anbatitute for it can be devised (and thats 
at present, past praying for”), it would appear tobe 
the immediate duty of the State to guard, so far as ja 
possible, this necessary evil from such abuse as re 
sults from the additional! mischief of total darkness, 
dampness, lack of ventilation, and the inhuman 
tice of chaning the offender; and, by the inaugura- 
tion of a more thorough system of prison — to 
ensure the convict against the possible malice or yin- 
dictiveness of prison authorities, 

Public attention would seem to be particularly 
called to the subject at this time, by the apology of 
no less a person than a prison chaplain for that most 
miserable of dungeons, the Lower Arch,“ in which 
the reverend gentleman makes thia remarkable atate- 
ment: No man hae ever died while in prison [mean- 
Ing, it is inferred, the Massachusetts State Prison, as 
the article in queation is written in defence of its War. 
den] that had ever been in the Arch, with one excep. 
tlon,—and he died of consumption, some alzteen 
mnths after his confinement, which lasted only two 

Bs 

Having in my possession the Massachusetts State 
Prison Reports from 1858 down to 1874, and so much 
of ita history as ie contained in that valuable and in- 
teresting work of ex-Warden Haynes, entitled Piet- 
ures of Prison Life, I am able to lay before the public 
a few simple facta in controversion of this absurdly 
false statement. I quote first from Pictures of Pris- 
on Life, chapter II., page eighty-one :— 

“In the Lower Arch,” says Mr. Haynes, or dun- 
geon, I found a man by the name of Lynch. He was 
one of the ten alrendy referred to, He was placed 
here as a punishment for breaking and destroying 
hia bedatead and bedding, and had been there about 
a week.“ This was April 1, 1858. Here follows a 
description of the place: “The cell in which he was 
confined was shout six feet by eight, perfectly dark; 
night and day were both alike to him; a board and 
blanket his bed. bread and water In limited quantities 
hie diet. Here he had been for a week, and here he 
was determined io remain for the next seven months, 
I saw him occasionally till the 14th of the month.” 
Having expressly stated that Lynch bad been kept 
there for a week, Mr. Haynes saya that be was not 
released till the 14th of the same month. He relates 
the circumstances of his recommitment to the prison, 
and saya that he died there in the hospital, August 3, 
1860; which of course disposes at once of the atate- 
ment that be is the one man WhO died of conaump- 
tion alxteen months after his confinement,” which 
“only lasted two 5,” 

Turning to the Reports of Dr. Bancroft, before 
quoted, I find this admirable Poa “T always 
thought it due to the friends of the deceased, as well 
as to those who have supervision of the prison and Its 
officers, that a history of each fatal case, and the 
caure of death, should appear with somewhat of mi- 
nuteness of detail in the Annual Report. By so do- 
ing, I likewise Indulge the hope that these papers 
may not prove entirely worthless to the future medi- 
cal explorer.” Thue be reports the case of Lynch 
and the cause of hisdeath; “Michael Lynch died Au- 
gust 3, of pulmonary consumption ; aged 26. He en- 
tered the hospital June 16, 1860, and the prison De- 
cember 6, 1858. This man, on account of his dan 
ous impulses, was for a long time in close confine- 
ment, which developed, if it did not Initiate, his 
disease.“ 

In Dr. Bancroft’s Report of 1889, the following case 
la stated: Charles Green was sentenced to the State 
Prison In November 1856, for burglary. During the 
firat five or six months he applied bimeelf to work in 
the stone-shed, with tolerable diligence, but early ex- 
hibited reatlessness under restraint. By his indo- 
lence he soon brought himself under the animadver- 
sion of hla overseer. His Indolence and stubbornness 
became at last so obnoxious that he was placed in sol- 
itary confinement. Punishment producing no im- 
pression upon him, and symptoms of disordered in- 
tellect beginning to manifest themselves, he was 
tranef to the hospital, where he remained under 
the observation of the physician, until his noise ren- 
dered his removal to another place’ [the Arch] ‘‘nec- 
essary. As there was no apartment suitable for him 
in the unsettled condition of his mind, he was con- 
veyed to n comfortable room under the Arch, until 
his mental state should assume a more decided char- 
acter, No alteration was noticeable in his case up to 
the period of his death. The turnkey, on extering 
his cell In the morning of April 12, found that he h 
committed suicide by hanging.” 

In his Report of 1864, Dr, Bancroft describes In de- 
tail the case of Thomas Doyle; it is long, and I quote 
aly so much of it as beare on the point in ques- 

on: 

He had been In close confinement for an assault 
upon an officer, and, belng a dangerous man, for four- 
teen months.. . November 9 I was requested to see 
him, as he had refused to eat... . The paleness and 
emaciation noticed at the previous visit were now 
more marked; there was also a frequent and feeble 

ulse. .. , Doyle was immediately removed to 

ospital, and put upon as generous a diet, with guch 
stimulanta, as he could bear. Possibly he may bave 
taken a larger quantity of food than his atom 
could digest, for the day after his admission be had a 
diarrhea which, although soon checked, resulted in 
his death November 13.” 

In the Report for 1865, It in stated that James Hur- 
ley was found dead Monday forenoon, Augant 6. 
“Being a dangerous man, he was confined apart 
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from the other prisoners. . T c T—T—TT——T—T—T—T—T—Tr disease was perito- 
nitis, or Inflammation of the serous membrane which 
linea the abdominal cavity. In his case it was com- 
plicated with strumous tubercles. Treatment in 
cases of this disease is unavailing, as they always 
terminate fatally.” 
“William Connolley entered prison November g. 
. For obstinately refusing to work, he was kept 
upon bread and water, and endured thie 3 
for seven weeks without flinching. . , . „ aym: 
ioms of scurvy appearing, he was AI se te the 
E Aer and placed upou 42 — wee 
n 9; the left was completely 


“Elijah Johnson, colored, dled October 21, of in- 
flammation of the brain, resulting in softening, He 
had been In prison three years, and in the hospital 

eleven days. His health had been — 42 dy re 

confinement, rendered necessary 

yerseneas of disposition. He applied 4 for nini 
treatment October 4, having æ coated tongue snd 
headache, He was found two or three times on the 
floor of bis coll, having fallen from his bed. Sym 
toms of debility begluning to show themselves, 2 

was stimulated, He fell into a dull, listless state, 
kirg whea roused, would speak. The muscles were 

catheteriam © necessary, and he refused 

food thres or four 8 rior to death.“ 

“William Flemming, colored, died June 30. 
June 22, while in Solitary, he was attacked with se- 
vera paln in right pleura.” Here follows a diagno- 

exceedingly interesting, but too long to copy. 

addition to this testimony of Dr. Bancroft’s 
and in opposition to that of Chaplain Speare, j 
deomed it important to procure that of Hon. Gideon 

es, then Warden of State Prison; and, In an- 
wer to a note addressed to him, containing a list of 
the above names, I received the following: 

WALTHAM, May 11, 1874, 

“Yon are correct in the list of names you give of 
men who have at times been confined in the Arch. I 
have no wish or desire to conceal the truth so far as 
I am concerned, but am perfectly willing that any of 
the cases that occurred while Twas Warden should 
be fully investigated.” 

The Chaplain In his letter also affirms of the lower 
Arch: “There ls no extraordinary dampness there.” 

When it is remembered that these dungeons are on 
the lower, or basement, floor of the prison, bullt up 
with solid walla of great thickness, totally dark (on 
the authority of Mr. Haynes, who “states chat“ ay 
and night are both alike there”), and having no aper- 
ture save a small wicket at the bottom of the — 
door for the admission of food, the absurdit) 
this statement becomes parent. Lot, not wis ae 
82888 bs udarena one, I 2 to 2 Davi 

ut for particulars 3 ese dungeons. 
Mr, Sargent has been an under officer of the end 
for * ears, io well known ip Charlestown as a 
man e strictest Integrity, and his statement 
needs no endorsing, I give it verbatim 

"I positively affirm, and am ready to take oath, that 

Lower Arch in the prison at Charlestown Is a dark, 

, damp dungeon, and I have seen convicts 
bound down to the ringbolts for trivial offences, and 
kept there until they came out go /rost-bitten and weak 
they could nef stand! I have heard them howl 

acream the whole night long, aa it was impossi- 
ble for them to sleap, in consequence of the cold and 
the rata, that would not only run about, but would 
often dite them, when trying to get a little rest. Be- 
fore Mr. Haynes’ administration, I have seen a con- 
viet N burnt out of this 2 by throwing 
red-hot coals on the straw which he hed torn from 
his bed. Such treatment made the convict almost a 
complete demon of revenge.” 

Io the late discussions of the Second Radical Club, 
— to the State Prison, Warden Chamberlain 

lu defence of himself, that he had sent fewer 
pater to the Lower Arch, during two and a half 
ary of hia administration, than Warden Haynes 
done {n the same length of time. That his esti- 
mates are unreliable there is some yooh, as they 
were that evening corrected by Chaplain Speare in 
the Warden's favor; and in his letter, he 12 a chap- 
lain) again alters the figures, giving a thir 1 

ore me is s pamphlet entitied Rules and R 
tions for the Government of the Massachusetts vate 

1862, approved by the Governor and Council 
To the clause headed Duties of the D uty War- 
den," I find thla sentence: “He shall decide on the 
Propriety and eztent of panishment necessary to be in- 
fiicted on an offender.” In the note before alluded to, 
ol ex-Warden Haynes, I received full evidence as to 

enforcement of this rule, and copy for the reader: 
a is the duty of the Deputy Warden to decide upon 
the punishment to be be inflicted. No man is ever — 
before the Warden, except in tae absence of 
ty. Mr. Hale was the Deputy Warden during 
the whole period, L think, named under Mr. Cham- 
lain and myself. It was by Aia order that the men 
— removed to the Lower Arch, and it was always 
— the prison while in the other punl-b- 
pene cells f course, I haid myself responsible for 
— he did, and never thought he made a mistake, 
T only allude to it now for the sake of asking the 
2 Has Mr. Hale become more lenlent, or do 
men behave better?" 
Pd the records of the State Prison are again 
erinin b to prove the iness of General Cham- 

Wand F insinuations of the severity (1) of ex- 
mit op, ones, It ls ta be hoped that the given ré- 
— ether correct or otherwise, may have a less 
ts renpectfulle ooo — Derg 2 Ani Èa 

ès orë n er 
ing in pinto on the he comfort — sal nbrity of the ower 
aw raw for a season to those 
“endeared e red chads and thus, “putting himself In 
foel niet place, be enabled to write of it more 
eellngiy and | Anderstandingly, TRUTE, 


CAN AN ATHEIST CLAIM TO BE A CHRIS- 
TIAN? 

The Investigator, and I think Tae INDEX, says that 
an atheist cannot claim to be a Christian without be- 
ing a hypocrite, It seems to me that he can. There 
are many definitions of Christianity, some of them be- 
ing very comprehensive, Robertson defines it as 

‘self-sacrifice.’ Cannot an athelst be self-sacrific- 
ing? Some define it as the effort after perfection. 

Cannot an atheist strive after perfection? Of course, 
if an athelst defines Christianity in auch a way that 
it connotes theism, he cannot truthfully claim to ba 
a Christlan; but Christlanity does not necessaril 
connote thelsm. It Is not a theological but historical 
ee It has no strict meaning, but an ever-varying, 

ging meaning, That meaning may Include the- 
— and may not, It 7 Include a reference to 
Jesus, and may not, Even if it does include a . — 
ence to Jesus, that does not exclude the athelat; for, 
though the atheist may not believe that Jesus is God 
he may still believe that he is a perfect man, a teach- 
er, à master, an authority in religion, and then he is 
a Christian according to James Freeman Clarke's 
definition. He may reject the ides of God, but not 
necessarily the idea of authority. Comte did not. 
Any one who acknowledges Jesus as 4 
ligion, in the same way that he acknow. yow 
as an authority in mathematics, is by Ane es defini- 
tion a good Christian. Clarke does not inalet upon 
theism; he only Insists upon Jesus, I have heard 
Orthodox Christians say that Jesus was all the God 
they knew, or could know; that the infinite and eter- 
nal God was altogether beyond our human compre- 
henslon; Jesus, the comprebensible God“ in . 
man thought and character, was all the God we 1 
know or worship. Is not this atheism? We believe 
that nine-tenths of Orthodox Christians are athelsta 
of this class, In fact, Orthodoxy, when we get to the 
heart of it, is founded on atheism. Itis the worship 
of man as 

So there are, it strikes me, many modes of thought 
ax which an atheist can be a Christian. There are 

definitions of “Christianity,” from Robertson 
“Clarke, wherein an athelat can find comfortable 
quarters For my part, I do not wish to define Chrie- 
tianity s0 as to keep out any noble soul; I would de- 
fine it, therefore, as the ort after a grand ideal, 
that Ideal growing out of one’s own heart and life. 

This does not exclude the atheist. , 

S. P. PurxAx. 


[We do not remember making the remark in ques- 
tion, and do not belleve we ever made it. Christian- 
ity, however, in our view of it (which fs the common 
view), certainly includes theism. But eccentricity 10 
not bypocrisy, and there may be persona who call 
themselyes Christians and atheists at the same time; 
without — hypocrites, elther.— Ep.] 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL MEETING, YESTERDAY—A LIVELY DISCUS- 
BION ON THE “YEAR BOOK"—RESOLUTIONS, RE- 
PORTS, AND REMARKS, 


The annual meeting of this Association was held at 
the Bulfinch Place Chapel, Tuesda: ay, May 25. The 
Hon. John Wells, of Boston, presid The report of 
the Treasurer showed: Balance last year, 63,515.21; 
teceipts, pf al expenditures, $88,315.58; present 
balance, $2,203.04, The total of permanent tunde ls 
$105,840. Phe report of the Secretary stated that the 
financial loases to the community by the Boston and 

o fires had produced some diminution of con- 
Giver ona, and some increase of necessities of yarious 
societies. The missionary work has been well malin- 
tained, and not only in tbla country, but in Indla, 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, Iceland, and Japan some- 
thing had been done in promoting the spræd of lib- 
eral Christianity. Various detaila of the missionary 
work át the West were given, and it was recommended 
that a travelling missionary be procured to serve un- 
der the direction of the Western Conference, 

The Rey. Edward E. Hale offered the following 


resolution, which he prefaced with an ment in 
favor of presenting some practical and ble object 
when appealing to the laity for funds for the Associa- 


tion: 

Resolved, That it is desirable to establish new con- 
gregations in six of the principal cities, or centres of 
opinion, in which there are now no Unitarian 

churches. 

After a discussion, in which some expressed ap- 
prehension that a diminution of local work might be 
the consequence, the resolution was passed, 

The Rev, Mr. Barber, of Somerville, offered a ym 
lotion that a copy of the works of Channing be 
sented to every settled minister in America, his 
was adopted. 

The subject of the Fear 22 was then taken up. 
This had been referred to In the * s report. 
A practical difficulty bad arisen In regard to placing 
certain churches and ministers on the list. The par- 
ticular case referred to in this part of the report was 
understood to be that of Mr. Potter, of New Bedford, 
and on account of bis letter, declaring himself a Uni- 
tarian but not a Christian, the Executive Committee 
were forced to elect from the following three choices: 
Either that the denomination in not based on Chris- 
tianity; or, professing Christianity, it is willing to 
publish a list of ministers not correct in fact, by in- 
cluding those not Christiane; or that the writer, Mr 
Potter, is Christian, notwithstanding his dissvowal. 

The Rev. George L. Chaney offered the following: 


Resolved, That the word Unitarian, as used amon, 
us, means Uuitarian Christians, and that no list o 


a 


Unitarian ministers is correct which contalns the 
name of any person who la not Christian, 

Amendments were then offered as follows: By the 
Rev. Mr. Hall, of Worcester :— 

Resolved, That in omitting from the Fear Book 
of 1874 the name of a minister who had not requested 
the omission of his name, the Executive Committee 
have assumed a responsibility too great to be borne 
by any but the Association itself, and such action of 
the Executive Committee is hereby declared null, 

By Mr. Talbot: — 

Resolved, That the name of the Rev. Willlam J. 
Potter, minister of the Firat Congregational Society 
in New Bedford, Mass., having been without proper 
anay dropped from the list of Unitarian minis- 
ters published under the direction of this Association, 
the same be restored thereto as soon as practicable. 

— That the Rey. Mr. Potter, haying, in the 

ee which led to the omission of his 
the liat of Unitarian ministers, declared 
that whan he entered the Unitarian ministry he could 
and did call himself a Christian, and that bis general 
views have not since that time so much chan as to 
exclude him from the broader meaning which he 
then te to that word, is cordially inv ited to con- 
tinue ration with us upon ground found at 
the ume of his ordination to be common between him 
and the denomination; this Association rejoicing in 
un op 2 reaffirm the ancient Unitarian con- 
struction of Christianity, as referring to character 
Tather than-to dogma, to the spiritual teachi of 
Jesus rather than to theological doctrines, and * 
ing the narrow meaning which Free Religionlste may 
attach to that term, as this narrower meaning has 
been rejected when presented to us by Evangelical 
Christians, 

By the Rev. Mr. Horton, of Leominater:— 

esea That the name of the Rev. W. J, Potter 

laced on the Year Book of our denomination, 
ay t we, as members of the American Unitarlan 
Association, would accompany the above resolution 
with the following declaration: That all names of 
ministers appearing on the official) Year Book are 
presup as consent, to be representatives 
of Unitarian C ristianity, and we hereby instruct the 
Executive Committee to prefix this statement to the 
annual list, 

By the Rev. Mr, Cordner, of Montreal: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the term Unitarian, as 
nsed in the title of this Association and its panties: 
tions, has se been held to carry a distinctively 
Christian . our Unitarian ministers being 
held and by us as public teachers of the 
Christian re cans and as the action of the Assistant 
Secretary — by the Executive Committee, in 
omitting from the cata ogue the name of a minister 
who says he is no longer a Christian, has been In 
harmony with this common usage of the term among 
us, therefore the action be now and hereby is ap~ 
proved and ratified, 

By the Rey, C. C. Everett, of Cambridge :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, 
whatever else the list of ministers in the Year Book 
may or may not contain, it should contain the names 
of all ordained ministers actually settled over Uni~ 
tarian parishes, 

By the Rev, Mr. Bixby, of Watertown :-— 

HEREAS, As A mere matter of convenience to the 

de r the American Unitarian Association, through 

ular officers has, hitherto, annually prepared 

and published a liat of those supposed to be generally 
accepted as Unitarian ministers; and 

WHEREAS, The correctness of this list has now 
been brought into question, and certain ones consider 
themselves eved thereby; and 

Wueneas, This Association is not an authorized 
representative of the churches of the denomination, 
but only an avaoclation of individuals, acting In their 
private capacity for missionary and other purposes; 
therefore 

Resolved, That this Association claims no right to 
decide who is or who Is not to be considered as right- 
ly belonging to the ranks of the Unitarian ministry, 
and declines to adjadicate upon the question; com- 
mending it and also the future preperation of & cor- 
rect list of auch ministers to the consideration of au- 
thorized representatives of our churches at the next 
meeting In the National Conference, 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the Rer. 
Mr. Hale withdrew his motion in favor of that of Mr. 
Everett, and it was finally placed in the position of 
an amendment to Mr. Chaney's resolution, and Mr. 
Horton's amendment to amendment stood as an orig- 
inal amendment. 

The Rev. James Freeman Clarke offered the follow- 


Me caolved, That in preparing the catalogue of Uni- 
tarian ministers _— in the . — bat. whan 
ever İt shall appear that any person whose na 
hitherto been —— therein aball have publicly 
declared himself to be no longer a Unitarian, uo long- 
era Christian, the officers of the Association ahali In- 
qain whether be wishes bis name continued in the 

e. If he replies that he does, It shall be stilk 


ae therein ; j ATRA 80 shall angran E 
h discussion, the resolution pi 
rs ere ch i» Mr. Potterin the Unita- 


recognition of such men as 
tian ranks prevailed, and so a fruitful source of de- 
bate came to an end.—Boston Globe, 

— ror — 

ON onE occasion Hon. Jeremiah Mason went into 
Charles Sumper's office, aud found him ahling as 
address to be delivered before à peace society. After 
a little good-natured defence of his views by Mr. 
Sumner, the former, rising to take his leave, said > 
“Well, Sumner, you may be right, but I should just 
aa soon think of Joining a society for the suppression 
of thunder and lightning as a soclety for the suppres- 
sion of war.’ 
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Almost overy number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone ts worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published In THE INDEX 
for Jaouary 4, 1473, says: “That the want of 4 
Journal entirely devoted to Bellgion in the widest 
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gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will distributs it, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies, 


No 1. — The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real infiuence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanlm Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W, Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
#1,00. 


No.13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
s cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Holigion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derive- 
ton of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that anew conception 


of it. based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
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of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 2 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and In the indi- 
vidual: 


To substituto knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, charactor for creed, catholiclty 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
clroulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES, 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or ensay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who havo already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorarr bas kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight » LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and euch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most Uberul terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX la Three Dol- 
Ture a yoar, payable in advance; and st the 
same rate for shorter periods, AN remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’a risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-offlca money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
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ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Wost- 
img in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ» 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mots! 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John- 
son, F. E, Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T, W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
ponsess this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meee 
img, 1869. 80 centa. Contains essays dy 
Jolla Ward Howe on Freedom and Be 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
son on “The Relation of Soctal Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Dene 
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addresses by D. A. Wasson on The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Re 
gion as a Social Force, especially in rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F. E. Abbot on‘The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;” an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,” 
by Wm. H, Channing on “Tho Religions a 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India; also abstract of è 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
img, 1872. scents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla on Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,’ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,’ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Colia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1878. Scents. (Four or mors, * 
centa each.) Contains assays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welsa on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
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low, J. S. Thomson, F. E, Abbot, and Lue 
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mont Place, Boston. The Annual Roporta 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
sopply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be a4- 
dressed oither “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 
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SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 
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. any other First- 
BICE, $90 er (clase Sew's Mack. 


SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 
Beery machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealara. 
Bend for circulars to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Mats., 
or TIS Washington Street, Boston, Masa 


G E AROEN 8 
zom > 


The Bible of the Ages. 
FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Bud Con- 
taclus, Egyptian Divine P 1 
ter, Talmuds, Bible, Fiato, 3 thagorss, Mar- 
cus Acrelins, Epictetus, oran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Hadas, Renan, Taliesin, Mil- 


Fletcher, F. 
ton, Tian, Adam Clarke, Mary Ei 


son, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Prothingham, 


and others, 
rations from many 
Gospels 122 Tuspit ret mies, 


“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each 8e, each kindred, adds a varse to it.“ 


Edited and Comptled by 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 
Fonr bundred pages; bound In cloth; price 
1.80, No Bera Charge for Postag 
a HE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHARLES SUMN ERS 


GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHAgLes StMNEE. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
tralt, Crown 8yo., Cloth extra, $2. 


Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before bis death, 

„PRO ANTI Voices" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the bis- 
tory of our country, bo fall is It of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land baa been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
states men, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


RAvicaL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Ides of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES, 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor. 
3, Dogberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Touchstone. 
4, Ajax In Troilus and Cressida: The Por- 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
5. Falstaff, 
6. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES, 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2. Portia. 
3. Ophelia, 
4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
5. “ “ “ “u 
8, Contrast in Shakapeare's Characters. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


32 E. Brookline St., Boston, 


ad, Sores F 
Hsod-grinding MILES. Ten 
. Cotes Bed Müllers, Diastrat- 


REE DISC 


at HOBPITALLER HALL, 593 . 

ben Aren, Boston, prey Bunday, at uy A. K. 
2k and 1 P.M. All that relstes to the Religious, 
tical, Social interests of mankind conati- 
tute the aubjects for discussion, THE IypEE 
Tracts are for sale every Bunday at 


[HE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


‘The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be prompt! forwarded to any 
address on receipt by expresa, at 
the purchaser's expense. odina gia for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 

“Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


— — — 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A Sine likenass of Massachusetts’ great gen- 
ior, the sony oF 8 Tan nper cite, aa 
B n 
will be peachy mas to — — on receipt 

centa, 
“ia. ay DEX; 


1 0 NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


Having conventences for doing the beat of 
newapa) A pee 3 at reasonable prices, I 
should [ike to contract forcomposition alone, 
or for comporition, press-work, and mailing, 
for ons or more weekly papers. 

Best, of refersaree sires 82 * 
wo! ‘anteod, H. „ 
_ 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


it | qo BK BUT ERS 


C 
A on ê ð Bide 
BTAINARLE BOOK NOT IN 


chasa English, German, or French Books, or 
who wivh for information as to the price, haz 


of any American or Foreign k, can have 
. orders promptly — 20 and their inqui- 
answere reasin, 
x INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Bo ND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX Jor 1871. 
r expense) on 35. of $2.50, $2.- 


THE INDEX, 
g 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Ww A R R E N t 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents. 


For éale by 
Ss. H. M O R S E, 


35 Bromfield St., Boston. 
T s 2 0 
THEODORE PARKER, 


ar 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vii ut- 
Bas 5 breathe through the clay; y artist 

aa ab filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble lifa that he has been able cun- 
ningly to mould it into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liv- 
ing fibre, We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside It, aa the old artist did to his 
8 work, "Speak then!“ — Hannah F. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bust he greatness, his goodness, his 
n fia 1 12 You canpot give life 0 
clay of mi CH ou can represent it, ani 
this Mr. Morse baa done. —Iydia D. Parker to 
Hannah E. Stevenson, 
The ayes, though but of clay, are gleami 

with 2 ible indignation with possible rane 
the lips are set firm with the resolution of 


him who, like Paul, could “fighta dfi * 
as Well ay “give a roason."'—Samaat 7 ‘Tome. 


8 


F 


The firat time T bave seen Theodore Parke 
since he died rm. Sparrell. e Pen 


The best representation of Mr. Purkar ever 
executed In clay. Hoston Datly Globe. 

The face is strong and noble as It should be. 
The likeness ts — Boston Daily Advertiser, 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, 

or to show the vanity of the artist. All ts 

forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 

man, Theodore Parker —Z, 8. HL inthe Golden 
ge 


~“ Copies of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra. Freight or expresaage paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about Afty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Boom 13, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


— 


Our organizacon somo time sines decided to di- 
rect ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whoreby church and other corporat property i 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. s 

As a means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of A 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Tux INDEX of Novy, 7. 
The edition was mado es larga aa our funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
It la already nearly oxhensted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States, 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it in impossible for the Boston 
League, with its various other expenses, to bear 
tho ontire expense alone. 

Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help ua with liberal donations? 
We frequently recelye communications from 
partica wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to ua ia about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at thin price par 
thousand, or 30 cents per bnndred, to all who will 
circulate them, But all additional donations will 
bo gratefully received for the purpose of ciron- 
ating them gratultously throughout the country, 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDI „ 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
aa probable friends of the movement, coplen of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Lawa, have boen seat, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig- 
natures to the petition as possible In thelr locality 
Wo respectfully ask those who are unable toet- 
tend to the matter themselves to place the poti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Tet us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united voices be heard! And lot it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, also that we fool deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in thin State, to coSperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the Demand 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such sesistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


If all will anito and work, tha results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO.1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Pèr order of tha 
EXROUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


1 


USS10N| BOOST LIBERAL LEAGUE. A FEW COPIES ONLY 


Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Bize) of 
Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of Lon 
can be had at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
50 cents, 


— —ͤ —— 
A CHEAP OFFER! 
A COMPLETE SET of INDEX 

from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will ba mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of w cmrrs, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


— — 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE D, CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


has just been published, and will be sont 
postphid on receipt of the price, §4.09, 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 TREMONT Au, 
Boston, Mass, 


G. L. HENDERSON & co, 


BANK EES, 
LEROY, MIN N. 


Money invested on short time, or for 4 
term of years, on unincumbered improved 
farms, at 12 per cent, Interest annum, 
payable seml-arnnally. Perfect ttle tod 
spanie security guaran ~ All for 
abstract of title and recordin morgage palid 
by borrower. We collect and rem any 
part of the United States free of charge, 

REFERENCES,— Firat National Bank, Me- 


Gregor, Iowan; First National Bank, Austin 
nn.: 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cont. Interest, or 


Investments in Real Estate in Chicage 
and vicinity, 


if Jadiciousiy made, are the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RAO BTEEETŤ 
Chicago (Established 1855), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 

in all its Real Estate Loans. 

tre ana paipa cece thot ag 
st and principal collec: ou r 


Real Estate Investments made on 


cay 
erw respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. It lu fuli cise. Itu 
amooth snd elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machins uss, 


Many kinds of spool silk are è perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
s much Öner aize than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality sà to be nust 
for use. The ladies will always find the Fu- 
Teks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufactarer’s 
name Inde libiy branded on every spool Call 
for It. 


DITSON X O O. 8 


Home Musical Library. 
Price of each Book in Boards, 63.80 
Oloth, 63; Fall Git, 54. 

MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal. 

SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 

WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal, 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 

GEMS OF SCUTTISH SONG. Vocal. 

OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS, Vocal Duets. 

ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. In- 
atrumental, 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL. I. Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, VOL. II. Instrumental. 

PIANIST'S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS, Instrumental 


Large, splendid books of bound misle, two 
hundred to two bundred and fifty pager) 
sheet musin size, and contain a very large 
proportion of all the good abeet music over 

u shed. 

Sold by all dealers, Either book sent post 
paid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0.» 


BOSTON, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY. AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1874. 


WnoLE No, 233, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
d that churches and other occlestastical 


demand that all public a riations for edi 
40 L LAP Gharitable institutions of a sectarian character 


services now sustained 


by the government olished; and os; that 
uss of the Bible in the public schools, whe oatensi- 
as a text-book or avyowedly as a book of wor- 

p: aball be prohibited. 

. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
4 United States or by the Governors of the various Staten, 
of ali religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 


all r departments 0 ernment shall be 
2 ar aimple airmata under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shal! be established in ita stead, 

J. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
dng the obervance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be ro- 


to the enforcement of 


or any other spe~ 
cia) religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and Admſulstered on a purely secular basia; and that 
this ond shall be 
mado. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
22 of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THESSVORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ast. 1.—The name of this Association shall bo Tas Lin- 
WAAL LEAOUE OF 
Arr. The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cal com: pong the me pi of Liberal- 
Also, as coon aa five hundred such iboral Leagues shall 
have been formed in different R: to sand two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal Leagues to be berenf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the 
country in securing the needed reforma, 
Agr. 3.—The means seaport in working for these objecta 
shall bo regular local mee! free discussions, lectures, 
, conventions, the platform and the press in gon- 
os and all such other means as are peaceable, ordorly, 


Ant. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for ralaing funds 
for the League un shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bys 
two-thirds voto of the members. 


rion may become a member of the League 
Bis or her name to these Articles of Agroo- 


5 Agr. 6. —- Ang 

mubecriblag 
ment, 

Axr, 6—The Officers of the 


Akt. T—These Articles of Agreement may be amendod 
a three-fourths yote of the members present at apy 
mesing, provided due notice of the r amen 
v sent to every mem at least two 
h meeting. 


Bo far as lam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tun Lier. I believe in it without resorve; I believe that 
it will yet be socepted universally by the American people, 
an the only platform consistent with religious Uberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Its princi- 
Pilea wherover half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberala 
dun be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
šo secure compliance with these juat “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make TEE IDEE 
means of furthering it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
eves in it, Multiply Liberal everywhere, and rè- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Beore- 
tarles, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that st grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let their organized voles be heard like the sound of 


2 FRAN ABBOT, Editor, 
Botox, Bapt, 1, um mea nra 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION, S 
ARTIOLE 1. 

SECTION 1.—Con, hall 
Pee reese gare 1 — n make no law respecting an as- 
reli, 58 U J 

reedom of speech or of the press, or the ht of 
the people peaceably to assemble aod to petition — Gov- 
ernment for s redress of vances, 

BROTION 3.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
of —— or probi' * the free — A Ar thereof; or 
abrid the freedom o! speech or of the press, or the 
e people peaceably to assemble and Co petition 

for n redress of oes, No religious 


a any 


in consequence of any opinions he or she may hold 
2 reif on * es 7 


ect o . 
AG aae shall baye er to enforces the pro- 
visions of the section of this Article by appropri- 
ate legislation, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 
BY A. W. 8. 


Wu wave just read of a man in Pennsylvania, who ts 
the father of forty-one children. Shade of Malthus, have 
mercy upon us! 

Hewat Rocurrort, who ls In this country, la both much 
praised and censured by the Press. We hope he is aa 
able to baur the one as tha other treatment. 

Mn. Accorr’s “Our Club” bad à picnic at his house 
in Concord, last week Thuraday, and Mr. Emerson's 
presence into the bargain. Dr. Bartol read an essay, Of 
course, It was a graceful and charming occasion. 

Tur women-crusadors of Philadelphia have established 
a Drunkard's Home, where they take in their converts, 
and cate for them antil they are able successfully to re- 
aist temptation. Thia is both sensible and kind. 

Tux Crry Registrar shows that the current mortality 
of Boston i» 28.46 in a thousand—a larger death-rate, 
with one or two exceptions, than has been reached for 
the last twenty-five years. Tha mortality thronghoat 
Mussachusotts is about 28 in a thousand. 

Ir 19 A tare occurrence when a platform-apeaker apeaks 
out his or her mind with thorough fulneas and candor, 
Desire to adapt one's thought to the average audience, 
and win sympathy and reaponse from the public, too 
often “quenches the spirit” in both speaker and hearer. 
Henes conventions which hang upon platforma are rarely 
vory inspiring or profitable. 

„ BukLxion“ of the Boston Journal says that the ts- 
cilities of travel are euch that aman may go to China 
and not be missed, or go round the globe without notify- 
ing his wife or his creditors.” There are a great many 
men who might go almost anywhere without being 
missed; and some actually do go without notifying 
either wife or creditors. But snch can woll be spared, 

Tas Woman's Journal suggesta that we have “not 
atndied the reformatory bearings [on politics] of Woman 
Suffrage.’ Perhaps not, as much aa some have; it may 
be not as much as ws ought to have. But we propose to 
keop on studying all interesting subjects, 0 far as we 
can, as long as we live; and, we take It, the best way to 
study any subject le to keep our eyes open to all sides of 
it, and not become a blind partisan of any cause, 

Cor. Hicerson well saya: “The man of sducation la 
the natoral leader of American affairs; everybody wishes 
him to lead, nobody grudges it. Ho has nominally but 
one vote, and he certainly needs but one, tor practically 
he has a thousand... . But the educated American holds 
this power on one almple condition: that he should be 
faithful to the fundamental principle of the government, 
even as Lincoln defined It—'of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.“ 

We Akan that it is sald by some of the prominent 
members of the First Radical Club that that delightful 
little company has probably held ita last meeting. Well, 
it hax bad ita day of distinguished asefulness and rare in- 
tollectual felicity, by the grace of the hospitable Chestnut- 
Street mansions where it was used to be entertained; and, 


if it should never assomble again, it will live long and 
pleasantly in the memories of many who have been priv- 
Ueged to enjoy ita meetings. 

Ben. Buruer has had the colic. One of the conse 
quences is that he bas somewhat loosened his gripe on 
the politica of the country, and begins to think that may 
be he doesn't care to be governor afterall. It Ia even gald 
that his friend Mr, Grant is going to make a minister of 
him foreign one, of course, Well, the Hon. Benjamin 
bas some good points, not the least one of which la that 
be is no worse a man than he eoms to be. His badness 
all comes out, and we know jast how bad it la. 

ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON, in the Fortnightly 
Review, controverts the position of Dr. Clarke in Sez in 
Mind and Education, She insista that greater mischief 
accrues to young women from wearing heavy skirts than 
from hard study, She says: At certainly shakes our 
faith in Dr, Clarke's acumen to find him attributing leas 
direct influence to them than to mental occupation, Onr 
own notion would ba that, till American girls wear light 
dresses and thick boote, and spend as much time ont of 
doors as thelr brothers, no one knowa how many ezami- 
nationa they could pass, not only without Injury, but 
with positive benefit to their health and apirita.’’ 

WE WERE TALKING, che other day, with a very sensible 
and auccessful Boston business man, and in the course of 
the conversation he expressed the opinion that business 
throughout the country would not materially improve 
until Congress had adjourned. He said it would be bet- 
ter for the business of the uation if Congress, and the 
Btate legislatures, did not meet more than once in two or 
three years, instead of every year; that we had too much 
legislation, too many laws,—sspecially when we consid- 
ered what sort of men our legislators were, and how little 
thoy had st heart the real welfare of the people, The 
opinion of this gentleman may go for what it la worth; 
and yet we can but think that It is worth a good deal. 
The Joffersonian maxim, that the world is governed too 
much,” is slowly growing into the comprehension of 
mankind; and faith in human nature la attaining a root 
and vitality which augurs well for the future. 


Ir 1 A VERY great mistake which Christians make in 
thinking that all who decline to call themselves Chris- 
tisons have an antipathy to Jesus. For we know it is 
a fact that some of those who have been Christians, but 
who are now ertra-Chriatian, feel the deepest sympathy 
with Jesus as a man, s brother, a prophet, and a aptritu- 
alreformer. Even in thelr free religion, their infidelity, 
they hall him as a true heurt-friend and gonial fellow- 
spirit, His sasential character they are deeply in love 
with; his sublimest, most universal utterances awaken 
live responses in thelr souls: they burn with a glow of 
kindred enthusiasm when they observe a touch of real, 
earnest, human, manly lfe in bim; and they rejoice with 
exceeding great joy in all the abandon of his loving, spir- 
Icual nature, It is only when he ls wrested ont of all his 
naturalness by stupid theological misinterpretation,—or 
when he himself lapses from his great personal inspira- 
tion Into his Inherited conceit of Mosaianism,—that the 
tras radical fails to clasp firm hands with him, and ad- 
mire him as sublimely great among great souls. 

GRAVETARDS have never been favorite places of resort 
with us, although we have naturally expected sometime to 
have plenty of leisure for testing the desirability of thelr 
situation, But if any frequenter of Boston is ever weary 
of the din and tumult of the street, or of the varing cares 
and labors of the office or of any scene of business, let 
him quletly step Into the still retreat of the Athensom, 
and contemplate from lta ample windows the cool, calm 
repose of the old burying-ground that lies contiguous 
thereto. The very sight of that spot so sacred to solitude 
and silence In the midst of noisy, thronging crowds, of 
the dumb tomb-atones gray with age, of the mounds that 
cover sealed lips, of the grand old trees that stand such 
specchiesa sentinels for the dend, of the sparse ahy fow- 
ers that bloom and make no noise,—tho very sight of all 
this lovely, qulet, solemn sceno brings to the beholder 
a benediction, a paz vobiscum that sende him away 
soothed, refreshed, and purified. Although inclined to 
be a “cremationiat,” we say, Let the graveyards of Boes- 
ton remain forever undlsturbed by the greedy aplrit of 
business—apaces of beautiful silence amid all the harry 
and unrest of the great city. 
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Theodore Parker. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN BAST LEXINGTON, MASEACHU- 
BETTS, ON THES FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF PARKER'S DEATH. 


BY REY. EDWIN 8. ELDER. 


In the southerly part of this town, lesa than three 
miles from here, may be seen b7 the roadside a block 
of granite upon which is the following inscription :— 


BIRTH-PLACE 
or 
THEODORE PARKER. 
1810. 

In the Nttle Protestant cemetery outaide the walle of 
Piorence, in Italy, there stands a monument of gray mar- 
ble, on which may be read, Theodore Parker: born at Lex- 

tou, United States of America, August the Mth, 1810; 
died at Florence, May the 14th, 1860, 


Just fourteen years ago to-day, at the age of forty- 
uine years and nine months, the great heart of Lex- 
1 'a most noted son ceased to beat. 

n view of his reputation, world-wide and increas- 
ing; in view of his life, so pure, sò unselfish, and be- 
neficent; in view of the ssepening influence of his 
ideas, his worth, and his example, is it not meet that 
he should be remembered in the home of his child- 
hood and early manhood ? 

Iu it not worth while to inquire how a boy, born 
and brought up on one of the little farms in this 
town, raised himself to such a height, and came to 
exert so deep and lasting an influence on the religious 
thought of our times, and, while forgutting himeelf, 
called forth so much love and enthusiasm in his own 
behalf? . 

What waa the nature of those motives that took 
him from the little farm, and made him, for fifteen 
years, the most influential preacher and one of the 
most active reformers in New England? 

Theodore Parker was the youngeat of eleven chil- 
dren. The family was poor as regards property, but 
rich in those abilities and virtues that enabled them 
to take care of themselves. By industry and econo- 
my, the family maintained a respectabla position in 
society. t 

Atan early age, the little boy manifested a strong 
sympathy for everything that had life, and 3 t 
love for the truth. An incident trifling in itself t 
very significant when considered in relation to his 
after life, will serve to show the fine, inetinct!ve sym- 

athles of the boy, and the nature of that religious in- 
uence which his mother almost unconsciously ex- 
erted over him, One day, in crossing the field, he 
came upon a little tortoise; he had often sean the old- 
er boys kill them, He raised his stick to strike the 
creature; but all at once, he says, “something checked 
my little arm, and a voice said: It Is wrong. I held 
my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, till 
the tortolse disappeared. I hastened home and told 
the tale to my mother, and asked her what It was that 
told me it was wrong. ‘Some men call it conscience,’ 
she answered; but N to call it the voice of God 
in the soul of man. If you listen to and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but If you turn a deaf ear, and disobey it, then 
it will fade out, little by little, and leave you all In 
the dark, and without a gulde, Your life depends 
upon your heeding that little voice. Of this event 
Parker saya: “I am sure no event in my life has 
made so deep and lasting an impression on me.“ In 
after years, when a race was persecuted, that same 
voice was heard, that same arm was uplifted In de- 
fence of what others were willing to destroy. 
Through a busy life, the “voice of God” in the soul 
of Theodore Parker sounded clearer and clearer, and, 
2 ws ae oF the W songnee clamor of tradi- 
y retitions, and political expedien: ded 

him toward the eternally Tight and jast. * 
‘The law of Gud was written in his heart,” In 


this we shall find the explanation of his attitude tow- 
ards tradition and authority. He who hears God in 
the still, small volce will neither follow nor fear the 
whirlwind. a i R 

Parker's early opportunities for education wou 
not be —— me favorable in these days, After 
his eighth year, he attended the district school only 
in winter—not more than fifteen weeks during the 

ear, Yet he was early distingnished ss a scholar by 
his thirat for knowledge and his remarkable memory. 
There was a scarcity of books for the young in his 
day, compared with the injurious abundance of to- 
day. 

In bis hunger for knowledge, he devoured what- 
ever came in Bis way; nor was his thirst for knowl- 
edge confined to booka. The absence of booka left 
him opportunity to observe. Not being compelled to 
see everything through the printed page, he came in 
immediate contact with things; these he studled. 
He observed the stars, the trees, plants, rocks; he 
approached Nature through the understanding rather 

en through sympathy or imagination. 

As a boy and youth, bis conduct and character 
were without reproach, Even while a boy, bis real 
life was Intellectual. He lived more in his few books 
than in the games of hia playmates or the labor of the 
farm, Raluy days and long winter evenings afforded 
some opportunity for study. The work of his bands 
was mada to contribute to the increase of knowledge. 
At twelve he wants a Latin dictionary; to obtain it 
he picks berries and sells them. He earns four dol- 
Iara to pay his tuition for one term at the academy in 
Lexington. At seventeen he begins to teach achool 
in a neighboring district, and the larger portion of the 
next six years is devoted to teaching. 

One day, before he was twenty years old, he left 
home in the morning without telling any one where 
he was going. On his return in the evening he told 
his father that he had entered Harvard College. But 
I cannot afford the expense,“ anid hia father, I will 
stay at home and keep up with my class,” was the 


reply. He did this for n year, He left his home at 
twenty, carrying with him a hearty and reverent ap- 
preciation of the value of that influence that flowed 


out of his home, In after years, he gave hie father 
and mother, and the labor-compelling necessities of 
hia childhood and early manhood, full credit for the 
great good be derived from them. 


Speaking of his childhood, Parker says: ‘My early 
education was not costly, as men count expense by 
dollars; it was exceeding precious. Great palna were 
taken with my moral and religious culture, I was 
taught to respect the instinctive promptings of con- 
acience, to speak the truth without evasion or con- 
cealment, to love justice and conform to it, to rever- 
ence merit in all men regardless of their rank or repu- 
tation, and, above all, I was taught to love and trust 
the dear God. I was taught self-reliance. Inquiry 
was encouraged in all directions. In early boyhood 
I FELT that Í was to be a minister.” But when the 
time comes for him to choose his life-work, he finds 
the profession of the ministry not very inviting, He 
ia attracted toward law as a profession, but he feels 
that he can never help to shield the guilty nor to ald 
injustice; he hesitates between the two: he soon 
comes to fee] that he can be more true to his convic- 
tions of right in the ministry then In law. Before he 
decides, he aska himself these questions: Can you 
seek what la oternally true, and not be blinded by the 
opinions of any sect? Can you tell that truth ga 
learn, even when it is unpopular and hated? Can 
you seek the eternal right, and not be blinded by the 
statutes and customs of men, and can you declare that 
eternal right, though it bring you into palnful rela- 
tions with men? Can you a in your life that 
truth of the Intellect aud that right of the con- 
science?’ His confident answer was, “I can.“ He 
decides to become a minister, At the age of twenty- 
four, he enters the Cambridge Divinity School, 
Here was the fullest N for study and 
growth. Then, as now, Cambridge Divinity School 
was catholic, It encouraged thorough inquiry. It 
had no fears that consclentlous truth-seeking would 
lead the young men toward dangerous heresies, The 
Faculty had confidence in the motives and aima of 
the students, and treated their convictions with the 
utmost respect and their doubts with kindness, 
There were no traditional or sectarian limitations. 
The teachers devoted themselves to the religious, not 
less then the mental, culture of the students. Their 
examples were not less beneficial than thelr Instruc- 
tion. Parker filled the days and nights with study. 
All his energies were directed tow: fitting bimself 
for his life-work, He read incessantly; his tenacious 
memory held all he read: every day, every hour, 
added to his knowledge. Within a year after his 
graduation he was married, and settled over the soci- 
ety in West Roxbury. 

Heretofore he has been a learner; he is now to be- 
gin to teach. 

Tu order to understand his work, or that part of it 
that he did as a preacher, it will be necessary to 
glance at the rarang ae and tendencies of that 
sect Into which he was born, He inherited the tradi- 
tions of Unitarianlam; but he was destined to be not 
so much 4 priest of the old traditions as a prophet of 
the new dispensation, The great Unitarian or anti- 
Trinitarian controversy was at an end. The denomi- 
pation was small, but respectable; its representative 
men were among the first acholars in the country, 
As compared with all other sects, it was broad, toler- 
ant, and liberal; and, what was better, it contained 
within itself certain ideas and tendencies that would 
make it progressive. It was not a finality. It was 
n of growth. It represented an essential 
step from those negations of Calvinism necessitated 
by the d a of human depravity, and those affirma- 
tlons of the reality and trustworthiness of the spirit- 


nal faculties by which man is bro 
8 religious truth. ‘ght into immediate 
n anism of forty years had 

doctrine of human depravity, and bad b ap ape Mha 
and emphasize the dignity and — Integrity 
both moral and spiritual, of Human nature. It bad 
not come to Sp aloes the sufficiency of the Spiritual 
faculties. The dogma of depravity had necessitated 

a revelation that could be shown to be both super. 
human and supernatural; for a revelation within the 
limita of a nature that was essentially corrupt conld 
not be relied on, Unitarianism continued to ineist 
upon the necessity of a revelation whose credentials 
should be miracles; an authority was demanded for 
spiritual truth, 

The Unitarians bad denied the tri-personality of 
God and the deity of Christ, but they affirmed thay 
Jesus was a superhuman and supernatural mediator 
between God and man, The old dogma of deprayity 
necessitated mediation, Unitarianism hnd denied 
the doctrine, but had not yet rejected those opinions 
to which it gave rise. It bad discredited many of the 
myths of the Old Testament, but clung with an incon- 
sistent tenacity tothe miracles of the New, Christ 
was no longer adored as God, but be was in a sense 
worshipped as the only son of God; prayers wera 
offered In his name, and bleasings were asked for his 
sake, Jesus was thought to stand, as it were, mid- 
way between man and not, however, by virtue of 
those qualities and that spirit which be possessed in 
common with man, but rather by virtue of those 

valities and powers which were peculiar to him, 

he Unitarian faith placed the Prophet of Nazareth 
upon a pedestal whose base was superhuman and 
supernatural. 

he liberal faith of forty years: ago had not come 
to recognize and affirm the naturalness and buman- 
ness of religion. Hence the continued necessity fora 
basis—a foundation—upon which it might be np- 
posed to stand. Hence, too, the continued necessity 
or a faith in a supernatural source from which it 
might be suppored to be derived. 
nitarians of forty years ago had affirmed the 

substantia! integrity of human nature, but had not 
recognized the human soul as the source of religion, 
They insisted that man was endowed with spirit- 
ual faculties, but had not attained unto the faith in 
the trustworthiness and sufficiency of those faculties, 
Only the firat step out of the limitations and nega- 
tlons of Calvinism had been taken, Even the leaders 
of the Unitarian movement did not foresee (hat their 
affirmation regarding human nature would, In the 
course of time, do away with the necessity for media- 
tion, and bring the human and divine nearer to each 
other than they had ever been conceived to be by any 
sect. Theodore Parker himeelf was, more than any 
one man in the pulpit, to indicate the direction of the 
next step; he was to contribute not a little tow- 
ard the recognition of the fact that spiritual trath 
was its own authority, Theologians had been wont 
to accept the spiritual utterances of Jesus on the 
ground that he worked miracles, The time was 
rapidly draWing near when the spirituality of Jesus 
and the reality of his religiousness would be ap 
ciated, in spite of the improbabilities with which they 

ad so long been associated, and upon which they 
had been thought to depend. The increasing spirit- 
uality of the times was rapidly coming to feel thatthe 
2 thing in Jesus was his natural, human 
religiousness, 

At the time that Parker entered upon his work asa 
preacher, scientific criticism had not been applied in 
thls country; at least to the determination of tho 
genuineness and authenticity of the different books 
of the New Testament; nor had that grandly or 
loue transcendentalism of which Emerson is the 
most Ideal representative been applied to the tradi- 
tional religiousness of the times, 

Into the presence of that religion which had been 
so long associated with tradition and supernatural- 
jam, Theodore Parker brought a natural, earnest, en- 
thuslastic religiousness that was in no way dependent 
upon Hebrew texts. He was a religious man before 
he became a theologian, Indeed, his natural rellg- 
foueness was so hearty and healthy that even the 
study of theology did not lessen it. 

He very naturally emphasized pure religion rather 
than those accidents with which it had bangaan to 
be associated, Deeply conscious that religion, In all 
its height and depth, was not dependent upon any in- 
stitution, rite, ceremony, legend, or event, he felt 
perfectly free to criticise all institutions, creeds, aud 
persons, and he did criticise and deny; but bis deni- 
als and criticisms were in the interest of affirmation. 
What had been accepted by others as s source of re- 
ligion, as a means of revelation, was with him but 
an accident of religion, It was no easy matter for 
him to understand others’ dependence upon tradi- 
tion; it was impossible for others to comprehend 
how he could be a Christian (which he always 
8 to be) while discrediting the Christian tr 

ons, 

Itis to be remembered that the traditional acci- 
dents of Christianity, as the miraculous element of 
the Christian faith, were then considered far moré 
essential by Unitarians than they are to-day by the 
liberal Orthodox, 

Christianity was declared, by the ablest Unitarian 

reachers, “to be nothing without the miracles. 

‘endencies 40 opposite were certain, sooner or later, 
to lead to an open rupture between the prophet 
the new thought and the representatives of the inher- 
ited and time-honored opinions. Let us draw a little 
nearer Mr, Parker. Let us listen to hia own words 
as he discourses upon “The Transient aud Perms- 
nent in Christianity.“ On the 19th of May, 1841, he 
preaches the ordination sermon of Mr. Sbackford, in 
South Boston, His text la: Heaven and earth 
aball pass sway, but toy words shal) not pass away. 

We may not understand how a sermon so religious 


as thia was, whose truths are so obvious to us of to- 
day, should have disturbed any one. But an ac- 
uaintance with this sermun, and the feeling which 
t aroused, and the results to which lt contributed, 
will help us to realize how rapid and significant has 
been the movement In religious thought within the 
last third of a century. A class of sentiments which 
thirty-three years ago, disturbed the community, and 
frightened many whose trembling falth foresaw the 
destruction of Christianity, has become the common- 
Jace convictions of a majority of liberal pulpits, 

be main points of the sermon are the following:— 

“Jesus of Nazareth believed that the religion he 
taught would be eternal, His worda have me 
the breath of the good, the hope of the wise, the joy 


of the pious. 
“Jt is these words that still work wonders to which 
tha first recorded miracles were nothing in deur 


and utility. Nothing ap more fixed and certain 
than the real Christianity that Jesus taught. But, 
looking at the history of what men call Chriatianity, 
nothing seems more uncertain and perishable. The 
theological doctrines derived from our fathers seem 
to have come from Judaism, heatheniem, and the ca- 
prices of philosophers far more than from the princi- 
ple and sentiment of Christianity. On the authority 
of the written word, man wes taught to believe im- 
possible legends, to take fiction for fact, an Oriental 
m for a grave history, 

„Modern criticiam {fs fast breaking to pleces this 
Idol which men bave made out of the Scriptures, 
Almost every nect makes Christianity [he means by 
‘Christianity’ pure spiritual religion] rest on the per- 
sonal authority of Jesus, and not on the immutable 
trath of the doctrines themselves. Yet it seems dif- 
ficult to concelve any reason why moral and religious 
truths should rest for their support on the personal 
authority of their revealer any more than the truths 
of aclence should rest on the authority of him who 
made them known, 

“Measure Jeaus by the world’s greatest sons, how 
poor they are! T im by the best of men, how lit- 
tle they appear! Exalt him as much as we may, we 
dall yet come short of the mark. But still was be 
not our brother? the son of man, aa we ara? the Son 
ol God, like ourselves? 

In an age of corruption, Jesus stood and looked 
up to God. There was nothing between him and the 
Father of all. And we never are Christians as he 
was the Christ until we worship as Jesus did—with 
2 LN with nothing between us and the Father 

It will be difficult for us to discover the heresy of 
this sermon, It Is eminently religious; it appeals to 
religion a» a sentiment and life, but not to religion as 
a tet ol inherited opinions. It affirms the immedilate- 
ness of those relationa between God and man. It 
scenda the soul, as did Jesus himself, to God. It ex- 
presses the conviction that God is as near to man to- 
day as at any time in the past; and because of the 
nearness of God to us, it would do away with those 
things that so long bave stood between the human 
sou! and the Infinite Soul. Yet this sermoo marks 
an era in thelife of Theodore Parker. It excited as 
much criticiem as did the address of Mr. Emerson a 
tow years earller, 

Those who had taken only the first step from the 
worship of Jesus were ready to exclaim, He has 
taken away my Lord and Master.” Those whose rè- 
by ope faith had been anchored in the letter which 
killa were not yet In a condition to use the wings of 
the spirit, There was no want of truly religious men 
and women, but they had not yet come to separate 
their religion from an accident of Its manifestation. 
In their thought the Transient and Permanent bad 
been closely associated, if not identified, with each 
other. Their faith had come to them through the 
Book, and the Charch, and the Christ. His faith 
waa far more real to him than any book or person 
could be. It was natural and spontancous, and al! 
the more earnest because of Its unconsclousnesa of 
the historical channel through which it had come to 
him. His religion was as much his as was the heart 
In his bosom. A faith like hia ls always impatient 
with that tendency of thought that demands a basis, 

an authority, for that which is mora real than any 
authority can be. : 

Notwithstanding his religiousness, and his hearty 
appreciation of the spirituality and religiousness of 
Jesus, and notwithstanding his claim of the Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Parker, after the publication of this 
discourse, was classed with Voltaire and Palne. 
Very many of the ministers refused to exchange with 
him, They are not to be blamed for refusing; they 
did not, and et that time could not, understand him. 
In his discrediting of the Translent, they did not rec- 
ognize his affirmation of the Permanent. His natu- 
ral, carnest, positive falth, that was unconscious of 
any external authority, was a phenomenon with 
which the Charch was not familiar, “It is plaln,“ 


sald bjs contemporaries, that Mr. Parker ia not a |. 
a 


Christlan, because Christianity is a supernatural and 
miraculous revelatlon.“ 

Parker found himself standing nearly alone. 

In 1842, he published his Discourses on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion. This book was affirmative, 
Constractive, and eminently religious. 

In the pi of this work, as expressed in the 
Preface and introduction, we find the alm and pur- 

of hia life. “It is my design,” he says In his in- 
uction, “to recall men from the form to the sub- 
Stance, from outward belief to real inward life, from 
Partial theology and its Idole to universal religion 
and its God, from the temples of folly and sin to the 
1 of the heart, where the stil], small volce 
2 never cease to speak. I would show men Relig- 
as she is—falrest of all God's children. I have 
E. sought re down, but to bulld up; to remove 
of, rubbish of human Invention from the fair temple 
divine truth, that men may enter lts shining gates 


and be blessed forevermore.” The aim of this book 
was the aim of his life. It was to this that he de- 
voted his extensive acquirements, his extraordin. 
powers. Almost 1 7 5 with a religious ene. 
såm, he forgot himself and consumed himself in his 
tireless endeavor to communicate the religiousness of 
his own soul to hia fellow-men. He was not only a 
representative and mouth-piece of religion—he was a 
fountain of faith to all who thirsted for the living 
waters. His religious convictions were not at the 
mércy of Biblical criticism; they were no more de- 
pendent upon texts than is the sunlight dependent 
upon s theory of light. 

The great difference between Parker and hia Uni- 
tarian brethren was this: With Parker, Christianity 
was Identical with absolute religion. It was natural 
—natiye to the human soul. 

He appien (very illogically) the personal, official 
name Christian to those elements of unive and 
absolute religion that are to be found in the religious- 
ness of Jesus, His own spiritual and moral sense 
recognized the spirituality of Jesus, and the truth of 
his spiritual utterances. In the mind of Parker, 
Christianity, or absolute religion, was human, natu- 
ral. It no more needed miraculous credentials than 
the aun needs. a voice to announce bis rising, It was 
its own agi i= i its own evidence, and could have 
no other. To his spiritual sense spiritual truth was 
of all truth the most obvious. It bore the same rela- 
tion to the spiritual faculties that light bears to the 
eye. It was to this spiritual faculty, this religious 
sentiment, that he a) panies. Most of his contempo- 
rarles insisted that Istlanity, us the highest con- 
celvable religiousness, was supernatural and super- 
human in its origin and manifestation. It was to be 
accepted upon authority, The teaching of Jesus 
must be true, because he was sentof God. His mira- 
cles were the credentials of his mission. Parker 
claimed, ineiated indeed, that he was a Christian. 
Many of his contemporaries denied this. 

The real question at issue was, What is Christiani- 
ty? Parker applied the name to the universal ele- 
ment of what was called the Christian religion; those 
who denled that he was a Christian applied the word 
to that portion of the Christian religlon which dis- 
tinguished it from other religions, For nearly elgh- 
teen hundred years the word Christian had had a 
local, personal, and historical aignificance. Parker 
inela' upon applying and — the term to 
that which was not local, personal, and pecullar; or, 
in other words, to that which was universal, absolute, 
To, the vast majority of Unitarians, of forty years 
ago, the ongl, historical, peculiar, and supernat- 
ural accidents of Christianity were among the essen- 
tlals of religion; to ignore these elements was to de- 
atroy all that was of value in the religion of Jesus. 
“Christianity la nothing without the miracles,” said 
many of the miniaters. Christianity, ie., absolute 
religion, has no need of miracles, answered Parker. 
The religious faith of the many was inseparably asso- 
elated with a historical person and historical events; 
to discredit these was to threaten the religion. On 
the other hand, the strength, intensity, and com- 
pleteness of Parker's religious convictions ralsed him 
above all conscious dependence upon authority. He 
felt himeelf so near to God and God so near to him 
that he never dreamed of any one, not even of Jesus, 
as standing between him and the Being he loved and 
worshipped, whose voice he heard in hia own soul. 
It was the inner yolce that told him when a boy that 
it was wrong to kill the tortolse. It was thie same 
inner volea to which he reverently listened, and to 
whose admonitions and prompting he was religiously 
obedient. 

It was natural that he who felt himself so near to 
God, who so clearly perceived the right, who so 
strongly felt the truths of religion, should be impa- 
tient with the unwieldly machinery of superhuman 
supernatoralism, Hia faith in God, his human sym- 
pathy, Ats confident expectation of immortality, had 
no need of authority, Unconscious of this need 
bimaelf, he failed to re ize its necessity in others. 

It was this that put him in antagonism with the 
inherited religious traditions of his times. It was 
this that shut the Boston pulpite from him until, in 
January, 1845, a company of men resolyed (that 
Theodora Parker should have a chance to be heard in 

oston,” ` 

Hia labora commenced as an experiment, Before 
tha end of the year it was found to be more than a 
success. He was installed pastor of the Twenty- 
elghth Congregational Soclety, In his installation 
sermon, he gave his idea of the Christian Church, 
He defined the Christian Church as ‘a body of men 
and women united together In common deaire of re- 
. 5 and * — 8 re pa for 

esus of Nazareth, regarding him as the noblest ex- 
ample of morality and religion.” He declared that 
“the Christian Church should be means of reform- 
ing the world after the pattern of Christian ideas.” 
It should lead the movement for the public education 
of the people. “It should lead the civilization of 
the age. For fifteen years he devoted himself to 
the realization of his {deal of a church, He wore 
himself out in his endeavors to create and inspire 
auch a eoclety. * 

His preaching was practical; bis sympathies were 
broad and active; hla love of his fellow-men was deep 
and strong; he be naturally derout, 7 282 
had a purpose, and that purpose was not to amus 
— but to inspire, to instruct; he appealed to 
the highest sentiments, He held his thousands, 
year after year, In Music Hall, not by the arts of ora- 
tory, not by an ear-pleasing rhetoric, not by faultless 
elocution, not by that cheapest of pulpit vices—sen- 
sationalism, He beld his audience, Sunday after 
Sunday, and year after year, by his sympathies, by 
bia moral earnestness, by the strength of hia convic- 
tions, by the reality and naturalness of his religion 
by his sincerity and devotion, His aspirations 
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unselfish living kept him close to God; his human 
aympathies kept him near the people, He preached 
out of bis life, and reached the lives of others. He 
spoke out of his heart, and thus kindled other” af- 
fections, He preached because he had something to 
aay that he deemed of great value to men: What he 
believed to be true be gladly proclaimed; what was 
right he advocated; what he belleved to be wrong be 
denounced. His inspiration was from within, fne 
same voice that the little boy heeded in the field the 
man obeyed in his study, on the platform, and in the 
pulpit. from personal ambition, neither fearing 
unpopularity nor desiring fame nor fortane, he was 
Sree to obey the volce of God in his soul, This he 
did until he became a conaclence incarnate. He did 
not devote his energies to the service of a party, or to 
the creation of a sect. He devoted himself to the 
service of the poor, the Ignorant, and the enslaved. 
ae Bet only preached philanthropy—he was a philan- 
ropia 

His life-work was religious (he insisted that it was 
Christian), moral, and humane. His religiousness 
was so great, his moral feeling so strong, his love of 
man s0 earnest, that it could not and did not find ex- 
pression in the sermon alone. His daily life was full 
of religion, a» waa his sermon. He never felt that he 
had any rights that the poor, the oppressed, the en- 
slaved, were bound to respect, Whoever needed hia 
advice, hia service, received it. He sought bppestes 
nities for doing good; scholar and student as be was, 
he lived close to the people. With him culture was 
not a luxury to be enjoyed, but a means whereby bhu- 
man welfare might be promoted. 

I have remarked that Theodore Parker was the em- 
bodiment, the incarnation, of conacience; not a po- 
litical conscience, not a sectarian conscience, not a 
time-serying conscience, but an absolute conscience, 
that saks what le right and just, and insiats upon the 
immediate eppileation of the right and juat to all the 
concerns of life. When thie moral sense and humane 
feeling confronts Theodore Parker with the slave 
power, what will he do? The slave power waa the 
supreme power of the land thirty years ago. It was 
supreme in politics, Trade and commerce were its 
servants. The great statesmen were its defenders. 
The Christian pulpit was its apologist. The religion 
of the Church declared that ſt was a divine institu- 
tlon. The Old Testament justified It. Nowhere in 
the New Testament was it condemned, The com- 
merce of the North was largely interested in its pros- 
perity. Manufacturing interests were largely de- 
pendent upon ite products. PolHicians sought posi- 
tion by its defence, and insisted that upon it depend- 
ed tha presetration of the Union and the very exlet- 


ence of the Republic. The Constitution recognized 
it. The laws of Congress and the measures of the 
overnment protected its interests, and provided for 
ta extension. 


In 1850, the Fugitive Slave Bill was passed, It 
was made a criminal offence, puniehable with fines 
and imprisonment, to give a meal of victuals to a 
man or woman whose only offence was that they or 
thelr fathers had been kidnapped on the coast of Af- 
rica. As the slave trade was languishing, and the 
slave traders found thelr occupation gone, the 
turned their apentan to kidnapping those who bi 
regained thelr Uberty. Fugitives, not from justice, 
but from monstrous injustice, were bunted within 
the shadow of Bunker Hill, There were but few to 
raise their voice against the great wrong. The maas 
of the people worshipped policy, 8 the 
Constitution and its defender,—the Senator with an 
ambition, who was to be succeeded by the Senator 
with a conectence. 

But there were a few who worshipped the absolute 
right, who were loyal to the higher law. However 
sacred, however profitable the (natitution was to oth- 
ers, to them it was wrong; thia was thelr reason for 
insisting upon its immediate abolition, Prominent 
among these was Theodore Parker, The fugitives 
from slavery made his house thelr home; be was 
their friend; he aided them in every way in his pow- 
er; he did his utmost to open the eyes of the people 
to the enormity of slavery; he endeavored to arouse a 
moral feeling and a humane sentiment; he lectured 
thronghout the entire North; he devoted his time, 
his labor, hla culture, to the service of the oppressed, 
and to the cause of freedom; be ceases to buy books, 
that he may have more means to devote to the cause 
of the slave, He does this at a time when the doing 
of it is denounced as a crime; he prefers the eternal] 
sighs to time-serving expediency; his conscience w. 


tolerate no compromisea with the wrong; hla moral 
insight becomes prophetic; be foreseca the great 
atruggle by faith; he catches sight of the sure result; 


be wrote to a friend: ‘‘Whoever Ilves to see 1876 will 
see America free from slavery,” 

It is impossible to measure the influence of an in- 
carnate conscience and sympathy in times like those 


of twenty years ago. It by no means follows that 


the man who consults his conscience la infallible; 
but, other things being equal, he who le free to ask 
what is right, and to inalat upon the right, will be 
nearer the truth than he —— is the servant of secta, 
arties, and personal ambition. 
p When Charles Sumner was elected to the Senate of 
the United States, Parker wrote bim, “Be the Sena- 
tor with a conscience; and he was. It was his con- 
science that made him a man among things, a moral 
force among tools, It was thie same thing—con- 
aclence—that made Theodore Parker the man he 
was, and enabled him to exert the Influence which 
he did exert, His moral sense and moral feeling 
mado bim an obedient servant of truth; his humane 
feeJing made him the servant of bis fellow-men; his 
aspiration made him a child of God. His entire life 
was one of glad service. He lived not a moment for 
bimeelf. We may well believe that his life was not 
an easyone. It was crowded with incessant labor. 
His sympathy and conscience placed him in antago- 
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nism with all laws, customs, habits, that in any way 
harmed mankind. He was Indifferent to nothing 
that affected human welfare. He was the uncom- 
romising enemy of mammon, slavery, demagogism, 
fa politics, and dishonesty In trade. He was the 
hearty friend of the oppressed, the poor, the ignorant, 
the criminal, Of course, bis motives were misrepre- 
sented, his character was assailed, he was censured 
those who ought to have been his friends. Not- 
withstanding the purity of his private life, the obvi- 
ous unselfishness of his motives, hla devotion to the 
cause of humanity, his anhesitating obedience to the 
dictates of conacience, his loyalty to tho religion of 
Jesus, he was called infidel, atheist, blasphemer. 
Prayers were offered in his behalf. e Lord was 
informed of his heresies, and it was 8 ted that if 
He did not see ft to convert him that He would take 
him out of this world, 

That Theodore Parker should make many bitter 
enemies was inevitable. No man was better fitted to 
make friends of those with whom he intimately as- 
sociated than he, He was thoroughly sincere, genu- 
ine, affectionate, with all a woman's tendernesa; but 
these qualities made him Intolerant of {nsincer- 
ity and duplicity, His tenderness and human sym- 
pathy made him bitter toward those who In any ey 
caused suffering; his sympathy with the persecute 
made him hate the persecutor. The causes of the 
antagoniatic feeling which he aronsed are to be found 
both in himself and in the relation of his natural re- 
ligionsness to the inherited rheol of his times, 
Between the proiek of the soul and the priesta of 
tradition hostility is inevitable. Parkera etrong feel- 
inge did not help him to discriminate; for want of 
discriminations his denunciations were often unjust. 
His own individuality and personality were so strong 
=e it was no easy task to put himself in another's 

ace, 
£ His moral and religious convictions were so posi- 
tive, 80 deeply rooted in hla own being, that it was 
impossible for him to look upon them from another's 
stand-point, They were of the nature of intuitions. 

His humane sympathies and enthnalasm, in behalf 
of ideas that constituted the motive power of his life, 
took him out of that many-sided, philosophical medi- 
tatlon that sees so much truth in the errors of the 
world, and so much error in its accepted truths, that 
it comes at last to feel but little difference between 
trath and error. 

It was Inevitable that his attitude toward religion 
should, for a time at least, be misunderstood. In 
fact, hin faith was affirmative and constructive; In 
1 — it was critical, negative, and destructive. 

ever accepted religious truth upon authority 
— naturally felt that his truth was denied when the 
authority was questioned. Parker taught that the re- 


lation of man to was immediate, He would put 
the hand of every human being in that of the Father. 
He had à faith ſu the nai „ spiritual faculties of 


man, by whose exercise mankind could apprehend 
and appreciate spiritual truths without the cumber- 
some machinery of the supernatural, 

Conscious of the all-sufficingness of the spiritual 
faculties in himself, he did not always treat tradition- 
al appliances with that deference that a less earnest 
and less religious man would have done. 

The source of Theodore Parker's influence la to be 
sought In himself, in what he was, and also in the re- 
lation of his ideas to hle times; in the naturalness and 
healthfulness of his religious sentiment, in the clear- 
ness of his moral perception, and in the strength of 
his moral feeling, In the breadth and heartiness of his 
haman s — His personal religion kept him 
close to ; his love of his fellow-men made him a 
companion and a brother of all to whom he could be 
of service. His knowledge was extensive. He car- 
ried the substance of libraries stored in his capaclous 
brain; but his mind was so vigorous, the organizing 
capacity of bis mind was so energetic, that he was not 
burdened with his acquisitions, His intensely prac- 
tical aims utilized all knowledge. To him knowledge 
Was not an ornament bat an instrument. 

His mental tendencies were constructive. He did 
not originate. He was deficient in poetic sensibility. 
art, science, literature, institu- 


Ho — ed out u 
ons, the external world, through the logical under- 
stan gana the moral zensa. He valet things in 
roportion as they contributed to human . 
e was himself a man of uses. He felt thathis t 

talents and abilities were given him to use for others 
good, and not for his own aggrandizement, Never 
was 4 man more unselfish, more free from all self- 
seeking. He lived in his work—and that work was 
to show, by word and deed and life, that religion is 
real; not of yesterday but of to-day, not a product 
of tradition but an offspring of the soul. He made 

on beautiful and desirable to those to whom it 

been made distasteful. He set religion free from 
the limitations of a Person, a Book, a superhuman 
Revelation, He affirmed and emphasized Ita natural- 
ness, humanness, and spirituality. There are thou- 
sands who to-day would be without religion, strangers 
to its realities, had it not been for the transcendent 
religiousness of Theodore Parker. 

ough dead, he yet Ilves in tha l are Tia memories 
of those to whose welfare he contributed, 

The time ls not far distant when the Intelligent 
and religious will recognize the moral grandeur of his 
ter, the purity and beneficance of his life. 


A HARTFORD BEICK-LAYER let fall a brick from 
5 fourth story upon the shoulder of a man passing 

neath, The man paused for a moment, and then 
with a voice trembling with emotion, shouted; HI! 
1 a brick.“ The brick layer, who was 
75 ing over the edge of the scaffold to see if the 

rick was —＋ was pleased to find that it was 
not hurt, and c eerfally answered: 
needn't mind bringing it up.” 


All right; you 
‘ 


(For Tux IxnEx.] 


THE RECTORSHIP OF GLASGOW UNIVER- 
SITY. 


BY A GLASGOW GRADUATE, 


announcement in this conntry that Ralph 
Wilde Emerson has been nominated for the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University has created con- 
siderable interest, and there may be some of the read- 
ers of Tur INDEX who would be glad to learn some- 
thing of the nature of the office, and the manner of 
appointment to It, Having taken a share in these 
slection contests more than once, to tify these 
readers will be to me something like the uxury to the 
old soldier of ‘‘fighting his battles o'er 1 — as he 
describes them to his friends and neighbors around 
ble quiet fireside, 

Since the year 1862, when many changes were In- 
troduced into the administration of the Scottish Uni- 
versities, In consequence of the recommendations of 
a royal commission appointed to Inquire into their 
condition, all the Universities of Scotland have the 
privilege of appointing Lord Rectors, who are, ex 
officio, presidenta of the University Council—the high- 
eat ruling power in the several collegea;—and have be- 
sides the right of nominating another member of 
council—the council in each University consisting of 
eight or nine members, Previous to 1862, the stu- 
dents of Glasgow alone had the appointment of a 
Rector In their hande—at which time the Rectorship 
was an honor merely, the only recognized duties of 
the office being the delivery of an address to the atu- 
denta, and the offer of a prize for an essay on some 
theme selected by the Lord Rector. And it le very 
much in this light still that the office ls regarded, 
For although considerable power now attaches to the 
office, the gentlemen selected to fill It, usually livin 
at a distance and nang engrossed in other duties, sel- 
dom attend the meetings of council except on the 

at occasion of their delivering thelr inaugural ad- 

resses. But the honor of the Glasgow Rectorahi 

has long been recognized as not the least valuable 
among those which await distinguished men, not In 
letters merely, although the majority of Rectors have 
been Ji men, but in various walks of life. One 
of the female novelists of the last e 
Trollope or one of her contemporaries—playfully re- 
marked in one of her works that the 
her ambition was the Rectorship of 
veralty, 3 

As before remarked, the appointment lies in the 
hands of the students, and the contests are conducted 
wholly by them. There exist among them two Clubs 
—a Conservative and a Liberal,—which each nominate 
a candidate, and work hard to secure hisreturn, Oc- 
casionally, a minority In one or both of these clubs, 
dissatisfied with the nominees, or having some other 
cause of quarrel with thelr respective majorities, will 
bolt,“ and form a third Independent Club, whose 
programme ls the selection of a candidate on the 
ground of merit alone, Irrespective of any considera- 
tlon regarding hla political views or standing. Strong 
efforts have at different times been made to ensure the 
permanency of this third organization; but up to the 
time at which the writer was connected with the Unl- 
versity, all these had failed. But it is of this club, as 
we learn from the papers, that Mr. Emerson Is the 
nominee. We donot know who his competitors are, 
and cannot therefore speculate on his chances of suc- 
ceon. But if he la returned on election day, It will be 
a most signal proof of his popularity with the stu- 
dents, as the party who are running him are, by a long 
way, inferior to the other two in — re- 

ting. 


t object of 
lasgow Uni- 


sources, and power to influence the vo 

And a large majority of votes Mr. Emerson must 
have, if he is to be successful; although, were he a 
Conservative, the nominee of the Conservative Club, it 
would not even be necessary to have a majority at all, 
strange as this may appear. For the voting Js con- 
ducted after the old Roman fashion of voting by 
tribes. The students, according to thelr place of 
birth, are divided Into four natlons. The majority of 
votes in each nation determines the vote of the whole 
nation; and aa the nations are by no means equal in 
numbers, aome of them more than doubling others, 
It is oray to see that a majority of nations does not 
imply a majority of votes. But the Conservatives do 
not need, and seldom succeed in thelr attempt to ob- 
tain, even a majority of nations. For, in case of a tie, 
two nations yini two, the cresting vote lies with the 
Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Montrose; 
a staunch Conservative, who never fails his party in 
their need, And so it comes to pass that, although 
the Conzervatives are almost always in a minority at 
Glasgow, three-fourths of the time the: 1 in 
electing their man, through bending all their energies 
to secure a majority In the two least populous nations, 
and then leaving the reault to thelr Providence, the 
Duke of Montrose. The Liberals, and of course the 
Independents too. can only elect thelr candidate by 
3 a majority In three nations. So, it will be 
seen, Mr. Emerson has to fight againet odds, 

The constituency who are to decide whether Mr. 
Emerson shall be Rector of Glasgow number about 
thirteen or fourteen hundred, composed of the fol- 
lowing classes; Divinity students, eighty to one hun- 
dred In number, preparing for the ministry of the 
Established Church of Scotland, who have all pre- 
viously passed through the Arts Course; young men 
over twenty-one years of age, conservative to a man, 
Probably not one of these will yote for Mr. Emerson 
(on the ground of his being the nominee of the Inde- 
peated Oluh), although the majority of them will 

ow his works well, and admirethem warm!y, One 
hundred and fifty to two hundred law atudente, most- 
ly liberals, averaging In age about twenty-one years, 
as do also the medical students, who number four or 
five hundred. In our day, the Independents were 


drawn chiefly from the medical students, owing sole” 
ly, however, to the accidental fact that the leaders of 

e club were popular medical students, who man- 

d to raise a clase jealously against the Conservative 
Club, on the plea that it was subject to the dictation 
of the divinity students. The students (class 
ical, philosophical, and scientific), the youngest belng 
for the most part under twenty-one, and also the 
most numerous, about six hundred, consisting largely 
of candidates for the dissenting churches, who receive 
thelr divinity training elsewhere, possess a decided 
liberal majority. Although out of the whole con- 
stituency two or three hundred, and some! 
where there is a great disparity between the nominees, 
a larger number, may vote for the candidate th 
judge the worthlest; yet the at majority may be 
safely counted on not to break thelr party ties, 

The election usually takea place three or four weeke 
after the beginning of the session or term in Novem- 
ber, and during that time the officers and leading 
tisans of the three organizations are busily en — 7 
delivering speeches and distributing handbilla ' 
and verse, setting forth the merits of their candidata, 
and criticising his opponents. All through the col- 
lege grounds canvassers are to be seen almost fighting 
over mome verdant freshman, whom they are cram- 
ming with the wildest cock-and-bull stories reepect- 
lng the characters and achievements of the various 
nominees. No doubt, at the coming election, many 
a green youth, from some pious home in the puritan 
Highiands, will be frightened till hie hair is ready to 
stand on end with tales of the enormities in word 
and act of the infidel Emerson. We remember when 
trying to secure the vote of auch a one for Bulwer 
Lytton, as agalnat Lord Shaftesbury, we found it of 
no avail to expatiate on the literary merit of our can- 
didate, for some one hdd whiepered in bis ear that 
Bulwer had been known to read the newspapers on 
Sabbath.“ When we saw how the land lay, we are 
afraid on that occasion we made Lytton more of a 
eaint, and Shaftesbury more of a libertine, than tha 
facta warranted. 

The students look to the Rector they elect to repay 
them for the appreciation they bave shown for him 
by taking pains to make the address he delivers a 
masterpiece of ite kind, The subject of this need not 
be education, In fact, the students think they bear 
so much of this that they would rather any other 
subject were chosen; and, were they consulted, would 
undoubtedly Indicate thelr wieh to hear each man a. 
late on the subject which he has made his epecial 
study In life. 

In fine, we may say that we shall feel as glad as any 
American can to see Mr, Emerson inducted into the 
Lord Rectors chair of our ancient alma mater. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S ADDRESS ON CHURCH 
TAXATION. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
UNION, BOSTON, MAY 27, 


I have lately spent a few delightful weeks In that 
glorious old country from which, but a few genera- 
tions ago, our ancestors brought hither moet of those 
qualities which we now call our virtues, and some of 
those which Englishmen are pleased to think our 
vices. One never knows how much he loves his 
country until heis parted from it, or understands how 
Jaona he can be of her honor, how sensitive to ber 

failings and missteps, until he la surrounded by for- 
elgn critics, whose keen appre of her merits 
and defecta ia not Influenced by filial affection. 

While I was in this sensitive frame of mind, I 
heard that a serlous proposition to tax churches was 
under discussion in Massachusetts. May I tell you 
how that proposition struck me, when it came to m; 
ears on the other side of the Atlantic? I can spea 
on the subject with disinterestedness and freedom, 
because I am a layman, and, more than that, a lay» 
man many years of whose life have been devoted to 
otudying and teaching natural science. It struck me 
with astonishment that this proposition should be 
maintained in Massachusetts of all places in the 
world—n State which was founded and built on the 
Church, a State which owes its mental and moral 
characteristics and its material prosperity to seven 
Pa of chureh-loving 4 Was built, did 

say? Massachusetts fs t today upon the 
churches, as all free States ure. There are people 
who hope more for the future of Statea from secular 
education than from religion, But it was the Prot- 
estant church, the church of the Individual con- 
science, which gaye rise to the common school, and 
not the common school to the Church. 

Atvarioue times In our history we have relied upon 
this or that {nferlor bulwark, tothe neglect of the one 
real security of free inatitutions. We have pinned 
our faith upon a written constitution, or believed that 
the ballot was the great creator and teacher of free- 
men, or trusted In diffused primary education. Grad- 
ually we have learned that these are not the inner 
citadel of liberty, but only its outworks, The inner 
citadel is an upright, self-reliant, robust national 
character; and among the builders of that citadel 
none is more Important than the Church. Maasachu- 
setts has had in it's property and spirit hastily to get 
up and spread,” as Bacon says of a grain of mustard 
seed, at is this apirit? 

When Massachuretts taxes churches she will turn 
ber back in scorn upon her own history. As we read 
the Proverbs, It is a foolish man that despiseth bis 
mother. 

The Church bas a public as well as a 
tion, It should be not only protected, 
and fostered by the State—honored by the glad so- 
knowledgment that it lè essential to the life of the 
State, and fostered by a well-guarded exemption from 
taxation, which amounts only to thie, that the State 
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from applying any portion of the income of 
2 t other thin religious uses, 

‘The religious use is preéminently a public use, and 
no part of the income of property which a former 
generation oF the present generation has devoted tor- 
aver to thla particular public use should be diverted 

the State to other public uses. That is the real 

jficance of the exemption of oy endowment from 
taxation. This exemption is a perfectly unobjection- 
able mode of giving government support, for it fos- 
tera public apirit instead of repressing it, works auto- 
matically, needs no special legislation, and does not 
trammel the independent actlon of the associations 


. often hears It urged now-a-days that the State 
should do nothing but protect life, liberty, and proper- 
ty. My friends, that is a great deal more than a free 
State can do without the help of the Church ns a 
moulder of private and natlonal character. There is 
no innate virtue In laws and constitutions; they are 
po wiser than the people who made them, and they do 
not execute themselves, but need honest people to 
execute them. 

ĮI noticed that the facts and illustrations used to 
support the doctrine that churches should be taxed 
were mostly drawn from the rich towns and cities of 
the Commonwealth, not from the r country vil- 
lagos, The advisability of taxing churches does not 
seam to suggest itself until the community geta very 
rich, until Its territory is at n great price per square 
foot. Surely this rich and generous Boston does not 
mean to act as if she put her material wealth above 
her intellectual and moral worth. There are things 
which are worth more to a city or a nation than all its 
taxable property. 

Sed aa, great deeds, great memories of noble 
times,—these are the springs of wealth and honor; 
these are what a city or a nation may worthily be 
content to liva for. Underlying this proposition to 
tax churches, Is there not an opinion the opposite of 
this, au undefined belief that property ia the real 
dasis of the State? I recommend to you asa subject 
of one of your next winter debates thls pregnant sen- 
tence of Emerson's: ‘‘The reliance on property, In- 
clading the rellance on governments which protect it, 
is a want of self-reliance,” 

We are living at a time which will hereafter be 
known as a remarkable 8 of many and great 
endowments, Millions of private property in this 
country are every year devoted to public uses of re- 
ligion, education, and charity. I am rejoiced to see 
that this Union is getting endowed. These endow- 
ments are doing good work for the present generation, 
and are likely to do nothing but good to many genera- 
tions to come, Yet there la in the public mind a 
jealousy of endowments, as if they did harm, or 
threatened to become harmful. We have not waited 
to be hurt, but have cried out with ap ensions of 
hort, We frequently read enegrs and Nings at these 
benefactors of the public who, living or dying, conse- 
erate their money to religious, educational, or charita- 
ble uses. Sometimes the injury gets beyond words, 
as when one branch of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture voted the other day that the barren Island where 

iz established, at the cost of his life, a summer 

ool of natural history should be taxable. We 
have not time now to go into the question of the use 
and abuse of endowments; but let me call your at- 
tantion lo a single fact. I am persuaded that the tax- 
ation of endowments, among which churches are of 
course included, would be a long step toward the cen- 
tralization of powers in government. That Is a direc- 
tion In which we bave already gone quite far enough 
during the past thirteen years. 

T have spoken of the Church as If there were but 
one church; and perhaps you have sald to yourselves, 
There are many churches, some true and some false. 
By the Church I mean no particular church, but the 
sum of all the churches—Jewish and Christian, Prot- 
estant, Greek, and Catholic, Puritan and Anglican, 
By the Church I mean this te of religious In- 

tations, which, however different in other reapects, 
ars alike In this,—that In all of them men are taught 
to be pure, gentle, just, loving, and reverent. 

We all know people who think that their own 
church pleases God and deserves well of the State, 
but that thelr es church doea the devil's 
work, and is preju icial to the State. In order to 
embarrass the — 5 church they are willing to 
bave their own burdened. Some years . the com- 
mon punishment for misdemeanors at Harvard was 
to make a deduction from the offender's marks for 
scholarship, whereby be auffered In bis 2 
when ranked with his competitors who had receiv 
no such deduction, 

One day, a certain amiable and learned professor, 
who never could keep order in his lecture room, lost 
patience with his turbulent class, and exclaimed; 

Gentlemen, I shall certainly have to give you a da- 
duction all round!’ That is precisely the kind of dia- 
elpline by which some of our Evangelical brethren 
Would w Duny sae the State 88 to check the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Ch 

If we recall fora moment the Berce persecutions 
bloody wars, wholesale confiscations, foul Internal 
‘diseases, soclal and political revolutions, and whirl- 
Winds of scepticism through which the Romish 

has come bravely down to these our days, I 
think we shall agres that that vigorous organization 
Will bear quite as much discipline of the ind pro- 
pua as any other branch of the Christian Church, 

tean probably stand a deduction all round. After 
all, is it reasonable that the Protestants of this coun- 
ty should be very much afraid of one-tenth their 
Bamber of Catholics? 

Some theorists maintain that churches are, to be 
Sure, necessary, but that the community would be 
better off Hf churchea were fewer and poorer. In the 
— absence of * to support this asser- 

on, let us not try rash experiments with the vital 


per of the body politic, particularly if we have no 
tter motive than a desire to increase the tax gath- 
erer’a resources. Even civil liberty is not an end in 
Itself, but a means of developing noble human char- 
acter. The work of churches Is a direct work upon 
human character. Hear Channing upon this matter: 
I proceed to show that civil or political liberty le 
ttle worth, but ss it springs from, expresses, and in- 
vigorates ees A iy freedom. ji account civil 
liberty as chief good of States, because it accords 
with, and ministers to, energy and elevation of 
mind,” Young men, seek always, by every means 
withio your reach, in your churches, in this Union, 
and in your daily work, this spiritual freedom, thi 
energy and elevation of mind. In sò doing you build 
well, not only for your own lives, but for that of the 
nation.—Boaton Journal. 
ot 


TAXING ENDOWMENTS, 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, improved the 
opportunity offered by his address on the Young 

en's Christian Union anniversary to express his 
opposition to the proposal to tax church property, in- 

uding also other classes of endowment property. 
Hia argument does not read like his former one 
against tho establishment of a National University, 
which was fed from the largeat thoughts on the freest 
action of the people. Now he urges that, as the State 
owes such a debt to the Church, It ought in return to 
exempt all forms of the property of the latter from 
taxation; and (nasamuch as to the Church we are in- 
debted for schools, educational institutions should 
remain intect from the tax levy. The argument is 
sentimental more than rational, albeit the sentiment 
is the strong one of an educated and elevated mind, 
which cannot break through the trammels of tradi- 
tional reverence to get at the rugged desire of all 
men for an equa! distribution of burdens and privi- 
legea together. When President Eliot hints of a de- 
cay of pelir respect for religion and education, be- 
cause of the demand thateach shall be self-sustaining, 
he obviously confesses his feara that both require the 
protection of the State In order to hed epee thelr 
vigor. When he dreads the centralization of power 
as the alternative of the requirement that all kinds of 
property shall be taxed alſke, It must be because he 
regards favoritism as the best protection, and allows 
reverence to get the better of a living sense of equall- 
ty. It ls no argument against the taxation of churches 
and universities that they are entitled to exemption 
for the they have done, That very good itis not 
impossible to direct into selfish channels. 

No ons who advocates equal taxation can be just! 
charged with lack of respect for any of the moi 
forces which much of the exempted property now 
signalizes and representa. People who pay tares 
themselves may be profoundly religious, and yet in- 
sist that religious endowments in a free country shall 
be taxed. Some two hundred millions of axempted 
property forms the very broad and solid basis of thelr 

emand. They see In such taxation the very reverse 
of what President Eliot sees, the resolute distribution 
of privilege instead of ita concentration. Freedom to 
endow ought to be a better thing than the endow- 
ments themselves. Were the endowments of Har- 
vard University otherwise directed, they would have 
to bear their share of the common burden, In the 
name of religion and morality it is ible to dls- 
guise many a project that meane simply property and 
power. Let one interest go clear of public obli- 

ation, and another sets up the same demand. 

hurch property and university property that is duly 
taxed, and thua placed on n Tegal level with all other 
classes of property, will retain more of the popular 
character, and become less Invested with the prerog- 
atives of a separated power, if thosa who hold it or 
contribute to it are compelled to care for It still as a 
personal thing. It Ie possible to cherish every one of 
the reverential sentiments of President Eliot for edu- 
cation and religton, and still advocate the placing of 
the worldly Interests of both on the same footing 
with all the rest. There ds no need of controverting 
hia sentiments in order to oppose his argument. 
The conviction ls steadily growing that the healthi- 
est treatment for the church and the college in a free 
society is to leave them entirely to individual care 
and affection. They will suffer far more from the 
decay of this than they conld from the refusal of the 
State to take them under its special protection, —Bos- 
ton Post, May 30. 


MANIS UNSELFISH FRIEND. 


Haydenville furnishes another Incident worthy of a 
— ia place in the history of this food. Colonel 

oel Hayden, one of the sons of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor Hayden, owns a noble dog of the Mastiff 
and St. Bernard species. He has for a long time 
been a village favorite, and a pet of the schoo chil- 
dren, who sre taught near the Hayden residence, He 
was an punctual at thelr recesses as the foremost boy. 
The little ones could tie his tall with blue ribbon, 
wind thelr jump-ropes all about him, and throw him 
upon the a captive; send him to fetch the 
stick, pash him off the bank into the river, harness 
him up and run the streets with switch in hand; in 
fact, do anything with bim; but Bose was ever thelr 
close friend and protector. It {js said of him that he 
had a special liking for little girls, and that one of 
his greatest favorites was the little 1 girl 
who was buried to-day. A pat from her hand was 
enough to seemingly repay him for waiting until 
school was out, when he would frolic as long as she 
felt in the mood, But he bad another friend, Mr, 
Tra Brysnt, the father of Mrs, Colonel Hayden, an 
elderly gentleman, something over sixty years of age. 
He was delighted to be wi him, uneasy when Mr. 
Bryant was away, and always, when he could, accom- 


creature seemed bowed with grief, an 
lenly the little party home. Di search, of 
course, 
ly —— bey any buman being would have found the 
im 


panied him upon his walks about the village. Mr. 


ryant was lost in the disaster, and so were many of 


the dog's friends, It is said no human being ever ex- 
prea £ 
movements, even In the bustle and confusion, were 
noticeable. He would go to the schoolhouse on Sun- 
day, but come almost 

himself u; 


a deeper sense of sadness than be. Bis 


rectly home. He intruded 
the domain of the family, was in every 
house sniffing about. An old palr of 


Bocca 
ta of Mr. Bryant’s received bis repeated attention, 


as did articles of clothing. Sunday afternoon he 


started out, and followed t 
— 3 ow e searchers for bodles on 


ow lands, This forenoon he waa seen 
Miller's flats pawing lu the sand, which caused an — 


quiry, and when he was visited It was found he had 


ug quite a trench. In this excavation the cause of 


the creature's vigorous efforts and his barking was 
explained. There were the lower portlons of a 8 
limbs, the toes of the boots being upturned. They 
could hardly have been more than half-way exposed 
to view when the dog discovered them. 


The next half hour revealed the form of Mr. Bry- 
ant. As the workmen prosecuted their digging 


around the body, the dog lay down at their feet. As 
the face was exposed, * 8 
joyed, but when a cloth was wrapped around the 


„ he seemed fora second over- 


à form and the removal was, „the noble 


. sul- 
been made for these remains. It is hard- 
ded corpse.—Jaurnal. 


don. 


SUMMER DAYS, 
O gladness of sweet summer days that will not leave off 


inging! 
A passion softened into peace, fresh joy forever bringing 


To children, mad with mirth, who seem so tireless fond of 


playing, 


To erring souls, all tompest- tossod, tor whom the Christ is 


praying. 
A breath from Adam's paradise the careless breese Is fling- 
ing; 
An echo from an angel's harp # joyous bird is singing. 
Earth lieth still in restfulnesa, save passing thrills - qulver, 
As tangled sunbenms knit and break ecross a mighty river. 


Between the tangle of the leaves the broken sunshine 
dances, > 

While close beside It on the grass the shade its light en- 
ances; 

A wealth of fragrance weighs the alr, so subily sweat per- 


vading 

That we forget the gentle Gowers, whose life it is, are fad- 
ing. 

Oh, earth to us is very sweet, when on her children smil- 
ing; 

With charming wiles, In varied moods, our buman hearts 


beguiling. 

“Bleep soft, she whispers, when we rest; or, “Wake with 
me to singing ;” 

And in our hearts bor loving call will never leave off ring- 
ing. 

—New Fork Trituns. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 11, 1874. 


GLIMPSES, 


Joun Wiss goes down in the Boston Directory as 
“F, R” lecturer; which, being Interpreted, signifleth 
“Free Religious,” Lest any fat-witted individual 
should sound the alarm of a “new sect,” this joke on 
the Directory man is solemnly labelled in due form. 


Rey. CHARLES MONTGOMERY advertises his gospel 
preaching with the announcement: Turn or Burn, 
Sinner! Which shall it be? If you do not turn to 
God, you muat burn ,throughout eternity.“ It lo no 


novelty in cookery to teach that— 


Without frequent turning, 
No eake escapes burning. 


IN A RECENT “Allocution,” the Pope recommended 
his cardinals to implore the mercy of the Immaculate 
Virgin, whose prayers to her Son have In some sort 
the nature of a command“! Considering that her 
Son is the Second Person of the Trinity, one ia 
tempted to conjecture that some important discovery 
is about to be mado in the sclence of Mariolatry, 


A SUBSCRIBER In Missour! writes that the “indig- 
nation of the fanatica’’ has been aroused in his town 
by the distribution of the “Impeachment of Chria- 
tianity,” and adds; The chief fanatic of the place 
has declared that the man who wrote the ‘Impeach- 
ment’ will most certainly go to hell.” What a virt- 
nous pastime it is to “deal damnation round the 
land"! Is it not about time to make a new deal“? 


_ Prorrssor E, 8, Morse, of Salem, s well-known 
advocate of the evolution philosophy, has received an 
appointment as Instructor on mollusca at the Ander- 
son School of Natural History at Penikese Island. 
The younger Agassiz la aleo believed to favor the 
same philosophy. On whose shoulders is to descend 
the mantle of bis Illustrious father us “defender of the 
faith,” if Penikese is thus delivered over to the 
enemy? 

Tue Young Men's Christian Association of Boston 
have issued cards with this legend: “Do you, as an 
Evangelical Christian, realize the activity of the 
friends of Infidelity, Irreligton, and Free Religion in 
Boston? They seek the very life-blood of the young, 
from the Christian homes of New England, now resi- 
dent In this city. Faneuil Hall is opon Wednesday 
evenings, for religious services. Will you help to 
crowd it to overflowing? We Invite you to attend 
with an unconverted friend, Reader, if you are out 
of Christ, come! Paas this to your friend.” 


A QUEER old satire, called tha Shyp of Fooles,”’ 
has just been republished in Edinburgh In the Eng- 
lish metrical version of Alexander Barclay. It illus- 
trates the period immediately preceding the Reforma- 
tion, and the first edition of Barclay waa printed by 
Pynson in 1500. In this curious performance we find 
what is now the slang use of mighty“ as an adverb 
anticipated thus: 


“Some thynke them e, lugt, and excellen 
Myghty ae rh oe ia wt Saen bt," 


This is one more illustration of the fact that modern 
slang la frequently a survival of the good usage of 
other days, 

Tae Constrrurion of the American Missionary 
Association, which was incorporated in 1849 and is 
one of the largest missionary bodies in active opera- 
tion, states its doctrinal basis as follows: “By evan- 
gelical sentiments we understand, among othera, a 
belief in the guilty and lost condition of all men with- 
out a Saylor; the Supreme Delty, Incarnation, and 
Atoning Sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the only Savior of 
the world; the necessity of regeneration by the Holy 


Spirit, repentance, faith, and holy obedience, in order 
to salvation; the immortality of the soul; and the ret- 
ributiona of the judgment in the eternal punishment 
of the wicked, and salvation of the righteous.’’ 

A warrer In the New York World estimates the 
“Cost of a Sot” to the community. He considers 
that boys very rarely come under the influence of 
liquor before the age of fifteen years. At this age he 
reckons that each boy has cost his family and the 
State, at a low figure, fully $5,000, If a boy becomes 
a drankard at eighteen, his chancea are good for be- 
coming a pauper at thirty and for dying at thirty-five; 
in which case, calculating the loss of his labor for 
seventeen years and the loss of twenty-seven years 
more of which he deprives the community by dying 
before his time, the total loss to the community la put 
at $37,648. If at thirty he had also become a felon, 
this loss le Increased to $38,132. Such calculations 
may only approximate the truth; yet they are enough 
to startle even those who consider intemperance In ita 
economie relations alone, 

A PAPER usually so sensible as the Detroit Tribune, 
which stands high among the Western dailies in 
point of Influence and character, can reason in e most 
undemocratic way in favor of “recognizing God in the 
Constitution.” The argument ls of no value except 
as an Indication of the progress making by the Chris- 
tian Amendment party. The Tytbune thas expatlates 
on the beauties of their plan: 


We cannot concelve how the simple acknowledg- 
ment of the existence and government of a Supreme 
Belng trenches in any objectionable mannerupon the 
religious liberty or conviction of any one, The num- 
ber of those who do not believe in a God must be very 
small, if indeed there be any at all, and we see no 
reason why the sentiment of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people should be refused its almplest ex- 
pression in deference to the views of an exceedingly 
amall minority—if any auch there be—who may 
choose to assert their total disbelief. The latter are 
in no possible sense bound by any such expression. 
In every part of the Constitution except ite preamble, 
the adoption of the views of a majority compels the 
minority to be absolutely governed by the prevailing 
opinion. Butin the case of the preamble no such 
fact exists. No man is obliged to square his conduct 
to ita declarations, It does not touch his utmost 
freedom of thought or action.“ 


Ir is the Western Methodiat, not Taz INDEX, that 
writes in this reckless style about one of the reverend 
and ornamental! officials whom the whole country ia 
taxed to support: “Chaplain Sunderland, of Wash- 
ington city, la a sort of heavenly wire-puller. He ex- 
cels that North Pole prayer-builder, hia predecessor, 
Chaplain Newman. It seems that, somewhere in the 
funeral services of Senator Sumner, Chaplain Sun- 
derland ventured to ask blessings upon the officers of 
the government, and then, on the way toward Boaton 
to the burial, it occurred to the distinguished poti- 
tioner to the Throne of Grace that he had forgotten 
the Vice-President, No doubt the Lord would have 
overlooked any little omlasion like that, but Sunder- 
land's prayer was directed to the newapapers as well 
as to heaven; Indeed, possibly, rather more toward 
the press than the Throne, And, ruminating upon 
the look of the thing In print, rather than expecting 
an answer from the skies, Chaplain Sunderland tele- 
graphed horizontally to Washington city to the print- 
ers to type in the Vice-President. Whether he'sent 
in the same supplementary petition vertically jn euch 
way 2s to overtake the New Jerusalem message ia not 
known” i 

A waiter In the Diocesan Record, of Vickaburg, 
Miss., thus accounts for the languishing condition of 
the Episcopal Church in that region, which it has 
been proposed to remedy by appointing an Assistant 
Bishop: The factis that there is a marked decadence 
in that class of the population among whom our in- 
stitutions once flourished, and these who are left, 
from being the wealthiest, are fast becoming the 
poorest people in the country. And itis the worst 
kind of poverty, for it in mingled with pride. They 
are belag annually reduced lower and lower by an 
effort to maintain their old manner of life, are being 
harassed by hostile legislation and pitiless creditors, 
and annoyed so by thriftless laborers that they are 
hardly to be reached by the moral auasion of the Gos- 
pel. The truth is that many of them think the Issue 
of the war gave them just grounds of quarrel with 
Almighty God, and many, if not moat of them, are 
disposed to indulge this spirit, and as a general rule 
take little or no interest in any kind of religion. 
Again, go where you will, through the section where 
these people live, and where once elegance and opu- 
lence had its abode, now ruin, dilapidation and deso- 
lation meet the eye on every side, It is in this state 
of things that our difficulties lie, and not in a lack of 
Bishops,” 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT ON CHURCH TAXA- 


TION. 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, made an ad- 
dress at the anniversary of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union, on May 27, which deserves especlal 
attention In these pages. He chose for hin subject 
the proposed taxation of church property; and his 
remarks deriye a pecullar claim to attention from the 
speaker's high position as head of the oldeat and best 
university of the country. It were to be wished that 
his great influence had been thrown on the alde of 
equity and religious freedom; but no man’s influence 
can permanently postpone the triumph of a righteous 
cause in a land where the people think for them- 
selves, and have the power of embodying their 
thought In legislative form. Being anxious that our 
readers should see the arguments on both aides of 
this as of all other questions which are discussed In 
Tae IxDRx, we publish President Eliot's address In 
another column, and now make the following com- 
menta upon it. 

1. “I can speak on the subject with disinterested- 
ness and freedom,” says President Eliot, “because I 
am s layman, and, more than that, a layman many 
years of whose life have been devoted to studying 
and teaching natural eclence.’’ It is true that the 
fact of his being s layman may free him from the pe- 
eullar prejudices of the'clerical profession; but thon- 
sands of laymen, nevertheless, are so strongly preju- 
diced In favor of the churches to which they belong 
that the mere fact of not being a clergyman is no snf- 
ficient guarantee of impartiality. There is no reason 
to consider those who sustain the churches as any 
less biassed In their favor than those who administer 
them, Furthermore, President Eliot la the head of 
an Institution possessing millions of dollars of ex- 
empted property, and having the strongest conceiya- 
ble interest in perpetuating Its own privileges; and it 
is not at all disrespectful to him to aay that it is far 
from probable that his mind should be wholly anin- 
fluenced or unwarped by a consideration which would 
disqualify him for altting as judge or juror in a case 
involving this question, The exemption of ecclesias- 
tical, charitable, and educational institutions from 
taxation rests on the samé statute; and the abolition 
of tax-exemption by a repeal of this statute would 
affect them all alike, It is a mark of sagacity rather 
than of diainterestedneaa to defend the privileges 
of Harvard College indirectly by ostensibly defending 
the similar privileges of the churches. A good gen- 
eral wil] not underrate the importance of any position 
which commands his own; and the wisdom of ap- 
pointing President Eliot to his high post la now con- 
splcuously shown by his prompt, shrewd, and vigor- 
ous defence of a policy which he believes, though we 
do not, to be vitally connected with the welfare of 
the venerable university over which he presides. 
Taxation of churches would threaten taxation of 
colleges; hence he hastens to strengthen and protect 
the outworks of hls fortifications by justifying the 
tax-exemption of churches, But the plea of a special 
disinterestedness will probably not add much force to 
his argument. 

Neither lo the well-known fact of President Eliot's 
excellence as a student and teacher of natural sci- 
ence entitled to much weight, as indicating any pecul- 
lar freedom from bias on thia question. So long a» 
multitudes of the best scientific men are devotedly at- 
tached to the church In some form or other, because 
they fall to apply to religious subjects the same disci- 
plined powera which have earned for them preémi- 
nence In science, the mere fact of scientific attaln- 
ment proves nothing as to impartiality on this 
point. If President Ellot had studied the ethics of 
church-taxation with the same thoroughness with 
which he has pursued mathematics and chemistry, 
his conclusions would have been very different, Un- 
doubtedly he is unconscious of any bias In favor of 
the churches; yet it appears in aome of his state- 
ments, which he himself would hasten to correct on 
better knowledge of the proposal he controverta. 
For instance, he zays: Underlying this proposition 
to tax churches, is there not. . . . an undefined bellet 
that property la the real basis of the State?! And 
again: ‘Let us not try rash experiments with the vi- 
tal parta of the body politic, particularly if we have 
no better motive than a desire to increase the tax- 
gatherer’s resources.“ Such sentences as these, cast- 
ing a slur on the motives of those who have advocated 
the taxation of the churches, President Eliot would 
precipitately erase from his speech, if he should take 
proper pains to inform himself of thelr real motives; 
for he is a gentleman incapable, we are glad to be- 
lieve, of any ungentlemanly inslouation. We call at- 
tention to these very inaccurate conjectures aa to mo- 
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tives, not to express any displeasure or resentment on 
account of them, but to show the absence of that dls- 
interested impartiality which President Eliot con- 
celves himself to possess. The real motives in ques- 
tion are a desire to be relleved from the obligation to 
pay indirect taxes for the support of religious socie- 
ties of which the tax-payer is not a member,—a de- 
sire to see religlous freedom respected and justice se- 
cured,—a desire to complete the separation of Church 
and State, and thereby carry to a higher fulfilment 
tho great American ides of a purely secular govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
Are not these motives entitled at least to the respect 
of every good man? 

2, „as built, did Isay? Massachusetts is built 
to-day upon the churches, as all free States are. 
There are people who hope more for the future of 
States from secular education than from religion. 
But it was the Protestant church, the church of the 
individual conscience, which gaye rise to the common 
school, and not the common school to the church.“ 
In tuch statements as these there is no little confu- 
sion of thought. Is everything that ls done by Prot- 
estanta done by the Protestant church, as euch? 
Would President Eliot claim that the Protestant 
church built the railroads, the telegraphs, the bridges, 
the cities and towns, and all the institutions that 
have been created in the United States? Even Prot- 
estanta can do some things as simple men and women, 
without invoking their Protestantism to account for 
them all. The fact is that the “Protestant church’ 
did not give rise to the common school, but rather a 
growing conviction of the necessity of education to 
republican institutions, which would just as certainly 
have been forced upon a republic of atholats. Credit 
something, at least, to the productive power of hu- 
manity itself, without irrationally attributing every 
good thing dono by man to the power of the Christian 
gospel. Such a wild philosophy of capses bears no 
mark of the activity of faculties trained ln the school 
of natural acience,” but ls manifestly the result of 
inherited partiality to the prevalent religion, 

“All free States are bulit upon the churches” t 
Every free State stands upon its own foundation In 
the social nature of mankind; and it la free in pro- 
portion as it is not bullt upon the churches, Wher- 
ever the charches are indeed the basla of the State, 
the State ia anything but free—as the most careless 
reading of history shows, So long ms the lending 
idea, the fundamental principle, of the Church Is 
obedience to authority, It is trifling with Intelligence 
to speak of political freedom as based upon it. 

& “The Church,” saya President Eliot, ‘should 
ba not only protected, but honored and fostered by 
the State—honored by the glad acknowledgment that 
it is essential to the life of the State, and fostered by 
a well-guarded exemption from taxation, etc.” The 
State should not only refrain from taxing the Church, 
but also “acknowledge” that It fa essential to ita own 
life! Is it an American citizen who utters such 
words as these? Is the principle of the separation 
of Charch and State, on which this republic was 
founded, already obsolete among us? And are the 
Presidents of our universities to take the lead in pro- 
mulgating the ideas of the Christian Amendment 
fanatics? At the late convention of the Free Relig- 
fons Association, a distinguished speaker ridiculed 
the notion that tho Christian Amendment movement 
had any seed of danger In It; yet, less than two days 
before, the President of Harvard College was publicly 
preaching doctrines which justify ite essential par- 
pose! When we seo our best educated men elther 
directly propagating beliefs whose practical outcome 
must be a Christianized Constitution and the disfran- 
chisement of all non-Christians (it will make little 
difference whether they call themselves “extra” or 
ant“), or else smoothing the way for these results 
by putting to sleep again the half-awakened suspi- 
cions of the people, we see clearly enough that the 
Preservation of religious liberty dependa on the per- 
haps uncultivated masses that are quick to be jealous 
for it, and not reluctant to take up the rugged duty 
of fighting Christian darkness with Radical light. 
The central ideas of the Church and of the Republic 
are locked in deadly combat.—none the less 30 be- 
canse the battle · ground to-day Is the invisible feld of 
thought, To-morrow the struggle will be In the are- 
na of politica, and then no eye will be so blind as not 
10 veo it. Verily, Tun Inpex bas a "mission? It 
tightens its belt, and stands by its guns, 

4 “Exemption from taxation,” says President 
Eliot, “amounts only to this, that the State abstains 
ftom applying any portion of the income of church 
Property to other than religious unes.“ So, when a 


favored passenger travels over a railroad on a free 
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pass, the Company abstalns from applying any por- 
tion of his Income to other than his private uses; it 
simply omits to make him pay hia fare. But some- 
body pays it. The Company must pay it, If he does 
not. Just so is it with the Church, When the State 
“deadheads” it over the public road, the State (that 
ia, you and we and all the people together) pays its 
fare out of the public pocket, That ls what exemp- 
tion from taxation “amounts to.“ A great deal de- 
pends on the form of statement, 

5. “The religious use [of church-income] is pre- 
eminently à public use, and no part of the income of 
property which a former generation or the present 
generation bas devoted forever to this particular pub- 
lic use should be diverted by the State to other public 
uses.” What ls the “public use” of church- income p 
Ia it not paying the necessary expenses of the church- 
oo? The money paid out by the churches to minis- 
ters, sextons, choirs, coal-dealers, gas-compunies, and 
so forth, is not “diverted from its proper object, 
Very well: the cost of the protection afforded to the 
churchea by the State ls simply one item of these 
necessary expenses; and the payment of the State's 
bill is no more “diverting” the funds than is the pay- 
ment of a bill for s new carpet on the church aisles. 
It is futile to cover up or ignore or deny the plain 
fact that some party or other must pay the cont of the 
protection given; It la exactly as futile to put it for- 
ward as a just claim that the whole community 
should foot the bill. 80 long na the State Statutes 
forbid the direct taxing of any man for the support 
of a religious society in which he ls not a member, 
just so long la It a grievance to tax all men indi- 
rectly for the same purpose. There is no question of 
‘diversion of funds; there la a question of the right 
fulness of robbing unbelievers for the benefit of the 
churches, 

6. “One often hears It urged now-a-days that the 
State should do nothing but protect Ife, liberty, and 
property. My friends, that le a great deal more than 
a free State can do without the help of the Church ns 
à moulder of private and national character.” Presl- 
dent Eliot does not mean by the Church” the Chris- 
tian Church dlone, but “the aggregate of religious 
institutions” of all kinds. This ls 4 broad and liberal 
use of the word, and shows that he Is no narrow sec- 
tarlan; yet the Intended inference that the State 
should exempt the Church from taxation is s com- 
plete non sequitur, Admitting that religious institu- 
tions are necessary to the finest national character, It 
would not follow that they should not be taxed. Tho 
wisdom and necessity, in m free State, of separating 
State and Church is rapidly becoming an axiom of 
modern political philosophy; and the tendency in 
Europe is all in the direction of putting it more com- 
pletelyinto practice, Lf the State is to teach religion, 
it must either teach some particular religion or else 
impartially teach all religions. The former is relig- 
lous tyranny; the latter la religious idiocy, Hence 
the State, according to American idean at least, 
should teach no religion, but leave the people to sup- 
port such religious institutions as they please, with- 
out government support. Church-exemption to-day 
survives only because the people do not perceive that 
it la one form of church-establishment. President 
Ellot's premises would take him a great deal farther 
than he would cheerfully go, Given a State that 


cannot discharge its essential funetion of protection 


to life, liberty, and property without a State-aupport- 
ed church, the right of the State to punish heresy 
and irreligion as a crime cannot be gainsaid; and, be- 
fore we get through with the argument, we shall find 
ourselves landed In Romaniam. It ls a dangerous 
path to which President Eliot opens tha gate; It fa 
the Interest of his heretic college to abut it again 
without unnecessary delay. 

7. In his closing paragraph, the President elo- 
quently inculcates ‘energy and elevation of mind.” 
It is a good lesson, well worthy to be lald to heart; 
and we would fain apply It, as a loyal son of Harvard 
College, to the case of our Ama Mater. Let her rise 
to such “elevation of mind“ as to seek her own high- 
eat welfare, not by insisting on an unjust and Invidl- 
ous privilege, but by postponing her own apparent 
and merely temporary Interests to the real mnd per- 
manent Interests of the whole people. Mankind 
have no interest so transcendently important as the 
universal prevalence of just and free principles; let 
not Harvard College stand In thelr way. Whatever 
pecuniary resources she might lose for a time by sur- 
rendering the right to be a State pauper, she would 
gain a thousand times over in moral dignity and self- 
respect, Let her frankly accept the situation; if she 
prefers being a private corporation rather than 3 
State institution, let her be ashamed to sue, as she 


did last winter, for favors not equally granted to all 
other private corporations, It is humiliating for a 
proud-spirited alumnus of the university to hear the 
complaints made by cltizens of ‘Cambridge that they 
are obliged to pay the expenses of her atreet Improve- 
menta! Let her spurn the price of her own degrade- 
tion In the public eye, pay her own taxes, and thus 
manifest the “elevation of mind” so eloquently eulo- 
gized by her able President, 


ot 
THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


By religious journals of good standing it ls aas umed 
that, as people depart from the Christian faith and 
tall into one or another error—srationalism, positiviam, 
materiallom, free religion,—they lose the sweetness of 
thelr temper, become uncharitable, morose, acrid, In- 
temperate in thought and expression. It ia not di- 
rectly claimed that a bellef In the Christlan doctrines 
ensures kindness and courtesy, but as much is implied 
in the frequent intimation that no others do, To 
show how much of truth there la in thia Impression, 
I print the following eplstolary performance which 
was sent to me two or three daya ago. Similar mis- 
sives come with varying frequency, on an average of 
one Ín a month perhaps. All are not as vulgar as 
this one, but some are more so. The manuscript is 
usnally disguised to make it appear a dripping from 
the pen of an Illiterate person, as often it la; but not 
seldom it is well formed; occaslonally it ia elegant, 
Indicating the practised writer. The letter that pre- 
ceded thla came from a man of education, and ap- 
parently from a clergyman, for clergymen are not al- 
ways above doing mean things. Here ia the letter:— 
“You SCOUNDREL, HusmuG, Liar, FRAUD :— 

“You are leading men to hell as fast as you can; 
and, if the devil picks any bones, he'll haye yours, 
unless you repent and stop preaching such ungodly 
doctrines. Repent! Repent! I am, sir, 

“A NEAR NEIGHBOR,” 

Of course there are a great many Orthodox Chris- 
tians to whom the above note will seem as disgusting- 
ly indecent as it ls, and as cowardly, too, But it is 
not the ardor of thelr faith that will make it seem so. 
The writer of the felicitous document is, no question, 
a pious, though coarse, Christian bellever; and that 
feature of him was not inconsistent with this piece of 
bigoted poltroonery. It la not inconsistent with sim- 
ilar baseness in men of much greater refinement than 
he. Possibly a Free Religions man may be sọ lost to 
all self-respect as to write in lika atrain to Mr, Fulton 
or Mr. Murray, to Dr, John Hall or Stephen Higglu- 
non Tyng. Perhaps the amlable and forbearing edi- 
tor of the Christian Register may have In his secret 
drawer some equally good specimen of ratlonalistie 
amenity which his unwillingness to hurt the feelings 
of his nelghbors has made him suppress hitherto. If 
he has, we beg him to bring It forth, and convict us 
of an equal intolerance. Let us see which will come 
out best In atrial of courtesy, The gentleman need 
not be a Christian, but the Christian should bes gen- 
tleman, It ls cheerfully conceded that Christianity 
and sectarianism are different things, and that such 
rubbish as the above comes from sectarianism, not 
from the religion it degrades,” But until Christianity 
can repudiate sectarianism, the odium of all this vul- 
garity will cling to it. 0. B. F. 


LETTER FROM D, A. WASSON. 


The following letter, addressed to a member of the 
Festival Committee, was Intended to be read at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, but was crowded out for want of time. I 
send it to Tux INDEX, knowing that it will be read 
with hearty interest by many friends of Mr. Wasson 
In hle native land, W. J. P. 


5 ALLEEN Strasse, STUTTGART, May 8, 1874. 
My pear Mn. WHIPPLE :— 

It was a pleasure to me to see the circular of the 
Free Religious Association, which has just now come 
to hand, and to be reminded by it of the country, the 
coadjutors and friends, that, with leas perbapa of 
partiality, I hold only dearer aa years Increase. E 
see in that Association, not the nucleus of a new sect, 
one more sect added to the overplus we have already, 
but an Institute for discussion of the | t problems 
in the largest spirit, As such, it should be welcome 
to all those who know in what agethey live. I have, 
for my own part, no quarrel with Christianity, but 
recognize in it an ideal of goodness, that Is in ita way 
unsurpassable, as nothing can be more golden than 

d asl, Some antiquated dogmas again, of 
Bhristian theol seem to me adumbrations of 
trutha that mauy have cast away along with thelr ob- 
aolete forma, and that will haye to be recovered, re- 
stated, and made familiar to the modern mind, But 
also It seems to me Idle to 2 that, after Newton 
and Darwin, after Nleburhr and Baur, we are just 
whore we were before, and need to 2 only with- 
in the limits of formal Christianity. Farther, I can- 
not but think it mischievous, almost criminal, to in- 


. 
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stract men that they must choose between acceptance 
of these limits, on the one hand, and materialism, 
athelem, on the other. That has been bat too much 
done already. Numbers, daily increasing numbers, 
take the alternative as atated, and, incapable—cred- 
itably incapable, I should say—of bel medimvalists 
in religion while moderns in everything else may, 
„Well, materialism, athelem be it, then,” Thie la 

reased upon my mind by the vast spread of material- 
Bitte doctrine among the people, with whom I have 
been two years living, Itdoes not Indeed appear to 
me that there is more of materialism in Germany 
than in America; but it has adifferentcharacter. In 
this country, it is the materialiam of science; in ours, 
of money-making. In the one case is manifested as 
opinion; in the other, as motive. In Germany St 
leaves the Church; In ‘America it perbaps joins the 
Church, recites the creed, and deacons out the bread 
and wine. Itis plain that, theoretically or practical- 
ly, one or both, the attitude of the world toward re- 
gion has changed; that new mental needs have 
arisen, and that the old answers to the old questions 
do not now answer, After all has been said that can 
be said about the Chriatian religion, there ls still a 
question, becoming a very serious one, about human 
religion; and it scarcely serves to discourse of the 
coat when there has got to be a doubt about the cloth. 
Under the head, How to Cook a Salmon,” the ad- 
vico was given, “First catch your salmon.” Our 
theological cooks have their methods and sauces, but 
while they are getting up a fire, preparing their pans 
and collecting the condiments, it turns out that the 
fish is In the sea, and will not bite at the old bait 
The Christian dressing la the best, but what use to 
talk of it to men to whom the reality or value of the 
raw article has become questionable? Pardon what 
seems, or le, a trivial metsphor; if I speak lo a light 
way, It Is not with a light mind, for Indeed the situa- 
tion Is no light matter. It is wholly plain to me that, 


while Christianity contains an immortal ideal, the. 


Christian Institution, the Christian ecclesiasticism, 
with its “plans of salvation,” its confessions, sym- 
bols, sacraments, le dying at the root. The churches 
still make converts, but on cheaper and cheaper 
terms. The old creeds are still recited, but more and 
more in the style of a tourist who visits acathedral to 
aay that he hos seen it, or of a man who buys a li- 
brary because every gentleman should have one. 
Even what are vaunted as manifestations of faith 
manifest the want of it. See these people in Amer- 
ica, Who go about praying, not to d, but af men. 
What Is prayer to them? A social force, like fashion, 
having ita effect, not between earth and beaven, but 
between mouth and ear. A great change goes in- 
evitably on, The Church resemblea a town whose 
business has decayed ; the enterprising, daring minds 
tnigrate to seek thelr fortune elsewhere; the timid 

nd ease-loving stay, with those who are detained by 
tender considerations of kindred, domestic ties, etc. 
‘The town remains, but growe somnolent, A wit said 
that Newport l Newburyport without the bury. 
The ecclesiastical Institution, Augustine's City of 
God,” haa come to have much bury about it. Look 
for the daring activities, and you find them in some 
rampant Chicago, itself not perfectly pleasing to 
the mind, but “going ahead’’ and making the future. 
It le time that this state of things was recognized, 
Without preaching a crusade against the old towns, 
ao'nehody should luok after the Chicagos, glive them 
sobriety of thought, moral texture and tone, the fine 
apirit of culture, the deep spirit of reyerence,—should 
take up for them the old truth, and make it new; and 
share with them the new truth, to give It the ripeness 
of age. I see In your Association a look that way, 
and trust It will look to some purpose. You will keep 
it large and hospitable, I hope; not the organ of any 
amall, speculative polemic, not the exponent of an 
exclustoe modernism, and cheap because exclusive, na 
if nobody had thought until our day. He that shuts 
the ‘spirit of the age“ out of religion, and he that 


would shut up religion in that apirit exclusively, are 


simply rival jailors, opposite and alike. The merely 
modern mind has its own limitations, some of them 
very stringent ones. There can be too much spirit of 
the age. Progress only in that spirit i» like those fer- 
tlllzers which force the land without feeding It; 
there Isa pap for thla year and an exhausted soll for 
the next. e want the organic, structural apirit of 
all ages,—all that has made civilization and that sua- 
tains it. Do not think me renegade If I say that the 
mere moderniat—for an example of hla |imitation— 
is trying to get more out of liberty than there la in It. 
Liberty, simply as such, is inorganic, Indeterminate; 
not structure, but mere let alone, At best, It is but 
the timber in the forest, which, observe, has to be 
felled before you get your ship or chdlet. But your 

resident, I see, has the last winter been emphaslz- 
ng the word discipline. That was to me a cheerful 
token. There the organic, the structural, thought 
comes in. Man has nota human condition without 
liberty, and liberty itself is not buman without disci- 
pline. I attribute many of the moral confusions 
which prevail with us to our baying a blind aye upon 
that matter, Our Jeffersonian liberty would have 
done us to death long ago, if that puritan discipline 
which Jefferson 30 bated, and which was Indeed too 
Priestly, had not been behind it. 

Enough, you will say, of thia; but indulges mea mo- 
ment more. What I wish to suggest is this: the 
world isin fora hard time; and that the time may 
not prove too hard, some things must be seen to. The 
old ſa dying out, and the new—well, it le new, Taw, 
half-made, Civilization is removing Into another 
habitation, This removing is at best an ugly, topsy- 
turvy business, demoralizing to all domestleltles; 
but removing into a house that as yet le but a com- 
posite of wall, scaffolding, litter, and out-of-doora, up- 
sets orderly habits in a pecullar degree, That is the 
modern situation. Indeed, there are many who have 
moved out, and will not eyen try to move in, but camp 
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„ gypsy-fashion, Well, I do not say, Stay in 
the ald . that la tumbling down. But ido 
nay, Got a whole thought about the new one, and mean 
structure, with the liberation of human yirtue within 
it; not Bedouin freedom, that liberates the beast to 
enslave the man. You do not need my counsel, but 
I offer what I have; and if the guest at my table has 

as good dishes at home, so much the better. 
iye my tings to your friends and mine, and as- 
sure them that, In my own way, I am working as sin- 
cerely as they, or as any, for the new time; and not 
working without good hope, though aware that, as 
ever, courageous hearts and clear heads can alone give 
hope ita fruition. I am conservative, no doubt of it, 
and mean to be so, as Nature is; being of opinion 
that without a deal of conserving our world 
would not probably be here. Only I have no intention 
to conserve rotten wood; and if a resolution to see 
when the wood is rotten be radicaliem, count on me 
for a radical, It is a question of eyes, this of con- 
servative or radical. The conservative principles that 
o into a good wall are a good thing, and the radical- 
2 that means bullding solidly, at the right time and 
lace, is another good thing. Your Association means 

th, I trust, Faithfully yours, 
D. A. WAB80N. 


Communications. 


TEMPER ANCE—THE CRUSADERS ANDTHE 
LIBERAL PRESS. 
My DEAR MR. Annor:— 

The advantages of temperance are so great and ob- 
vious that no sane man will deny its importance to 
the individual or to society. But while all are agreed 
on this point, there is a great variety of views aa to 
what really constitutes temperance; what means are 
to be employed to promote it, or to prevent intem- 
perance. ere there exists so great a diversity of 
opinions, it Is not much to be wondered at to see the 
most astounding alliances and combinations of the 
most incongruous elements; to find the most liberal 
united with the most Orthodox; to see the ultra-radi- 
cal standing on one and the same platform, meetin 
in one and the same Lodge, with the creed-boun 
sectarian, For they are all equally prejudiced in the 
cause of temperance,” view and Tose it only froin 
one elde, and that colored by thelr prejudices; they 
cannot, or will not, acknowledge—like those two dis- 
putants in the well-known story of the two-colored 
shield—its other aide and color. But what ia most 
astounding is that not only the ever blind and preju- 
diced ‘‘religious’’ and the servile ‘secular,’ but even 
the best "liberal," Rae ultra- radical, journals, such as 
Tue INDEX, the Investigator, etc., are as blind and 
prejudiced as any of the former; that these noble ad- 
vocates of liberalism and freedom are, on this subject, 
as fanatical as any sectarian press, and thus contra- 
dict thelr own teachings and principles to auch a de- 

ree as at least tacitly to approve of the famous Jesu- 
tical maxim, The end sanctifies the means.“ This 
they have done over and over again, as well in edi- 
torial articles as in casual notes on the Woman Cru- 
saders.’’ If the editors of said liberal papers were 
not so much blinded by thelr unwise and fanatical 
zeal for temperance as to fail to see that these Cru- 
saders”’ are only tools of the (especially Methodist) 
clergy, or of those philanthropic Jaymen of whom the 
unselfish Dio Lewia, with his reported insignificant 
salary of but fifty dollars a day, is the typical man, 
they might at least be cool-headed enough, I think, 
to discriminate between true temperance and the 
sacerdota) trick that uses, for ita own purposes, these 
praying women ostensibly to promote temperance, 
cure Intemperance, and stop the IIquor-traffle—all by 
E But, Instead of discriminating thus, they de- 
end and encourage these fanatical Crusaders,“ —In- 
cluding their praying, te ardless of the violation of 
decency, and of lega), business, and other rights at- 
tacked by there prayers and crusades. If they did 
but show tip the folly, uselessnese, and even perni- 
clousness, of these prayers, they would act consistent- 
ly, wisely, and bene olally, Since, however, these 
are obviously none of their motives, they are jn con- 
tradiction with themselves, their teachings and prin- 
ciples, Their prejudices get the mastery over thelr 
better judgment. 

To make this clearer, and to prove the correctness 
of these {mputations, let us answer the question, 
What is temperance? For it la the misunderstand- 
{ng and misconstruction of this much-abused term, I 
. that lie at the bottom of the evil I complain 


of. 

“Habitual moderation in regard to the indulgences 
of natural appetites and passions," says Webster. 

This I consider a very judicious and comprehensive 
answer to the above question, recognizing as it does 
all the appetites and the passions, and not only one 
appetite, a passion, as do the temperance advocates. 

or does it interdict all and every indulgence of the 
appetites and passions, but—and this ia the true es- 
sence of temperance—it demands merely that the in- 
dulgence be moderate (temperate), and habitually so. 

ow, as we have à correct and authoritative defini- 

tlon of temperance, let us apply it to temperance as 
commonly understood, and more especially as under- 
stood by these praying and crusading women; and 
their error will immediately become apparent. The 
re for liquor I will, for a ent's sake, allow 
to be as bad and dangerous as itis commonly repre- 
sented to be; and I will further allow that, on this 
account, the unconditional and absolute prohibition of 
its indulgence Is rational and wise enough to justi- 
fy the zeal (but not all the measures) of those callin 
themselves temperance men and women, But, sir, f 
I allow all this, and if it all were true and correct, 


their limited temperance forms bot a small 

that comprehensive temperance which governs al) the 
appetites and passions. There are yet other appetites 
and passions just as strong, and thelr immoderate in- 
temperate indulgence Is just as pernicious and ruln- 
ous. What of these? Prejudice or fanaticism may 
single out this particular one and attempt ita bup- 
pression, or arrogate lts ig Age in the usual why 
of fansticiam ; t.e., by all fair or foul means. But 
shall rational men imitate them, and make common 
cause with them? Or shali they endeavor to “habit. 
ually moderate“ this and all other appetites and 
sions, in themselves and others, by all rauiona) and 
just means? By which course would true and real 
E be best promoted, by the former or by the 
atter 

True, liquor is intoxicating, and it is, on that ac 
count, claimed that Indulgence in it is thé most dan- 

rous and pernicious, Hut is this true? Apparent 

y, to the superficial, it may be so, because its effecta, 
Its nearer òr remoter consequences, are most striking- 
ly visible, more public, than the indulgences In other 
appetites or passions; but they are by no means the 
worst. There are etil] other appetites and passions 
the consequences of whose indulgence are far Wore, 
more destructive, and criminal. But they are also 
less detestable, better concealed, and practised more 
(though by no means exclusively) by the “better 
classes“ of society, and probably for chat reason less 
spoken of and prayed against. Consult any well- 
edicated, practical physician (one not infatuated with 
temperance fanaticism), and you will find my amer 
tion corroborated. ile will, if sincere and honest, 
tell you that, bad as the appetite for liquor and its in- 
temperate indulgence undisputedly ls, there are 
other appetites, other passions, as much and sza 
temperately indulged In, the consequences of which 
are far worse, much more rulnous, and proportionally 
more immoral. And he will, or may at least, further 
add that It fs they which bring him the largest num- 
ber and unbappiest class of his patients, He prob- 
ably will instance to you the numberless victims of 
the sexual passions and thelr intemperate indulgence, 
and hint to you at a certain horrible, criminal 
tice—a practice as widespread as criminal and as: 
structive—among American ladies. 

Farther, many and many a financially and morally 
ruined husband will ey you to the luxury, fashion, 
and extravagances of his family, as the cause of his 
rulo, perhaps of his having become a drunkard, 
Have you ever conridered how many of these very 
ladies play a conspicuous rôle in the crusades? It is, 
forsooth, zo much easier and more respectable to ving 
and pray against other sinners than to reform oneself! 
rig Aro crusades it has been frequently proved 
that, the very houses of some of these praying 
women, the finest wines, selected brandies, etc., aro 
kept, used, and offered to their guests, while they ask 
poor men and women to pour out their liquors, etc.,— 
often the sum and substance of all their riches, and 
their only means to make a living for themselyes and 
their poor little ones. 

But, my dear Mr. Abbot, do not from the foregoing 
misjudge me, and conclude that I am an opponent to 
temperance. I am only opposed to the fanaticiem of 
those who arrogate to themselves the championehi 
of temperance, sometimes to conceal under its cl 
thelr own insincerity and intemperance, I am, in- 
deed, not only a friend to temperance, but a very 
temperate man myself; much more so, in all res 
than the ave temperance man, albeit I drink » 

lass or two of good grape wine or lager-beer, when 
think best, but never any liquor, 

This makes me speak of yet another aspect of the 
temperance fanaticlsm, before I close my article, It 
is neither the least folly nor the least mischief of it, 
not to discriminate between polsoned, injurious liq- 
uor and pure grape wine or nourishing, healthy ien 
beer; or I might even say genuine, pure liquor, if it 
could be bad in thie conntry. But as the liquors 
usually drunk in America are, almost without excep- 
tion, adulterated, and consumed to excess, itis espe 
clally teg that make the most drunkards, and cause 
the most harm. This being a notorious fact, I should 
think the exertions of the real friend of temperance 
would be mainly directed against the use of these 
liquors as a common beverage, to abolish the custom 
of liquor-drinking. This gained, a great deal would 
be gained in the canse of temperance, But by what 
means could this important atep be surer gained than 
by generalizing beer-drinking? The beer-glasa would, 
more than all fanatical measures, all prohibitory laws, 
banish the whiskey-glass. It would diminish at least, 
if not altogether suppress, liguor-drinkin “But 
lager-beer, too, is intoxicating,” cries out the fanat- 
ical and prejudiced temperance salnt. So it Is, when 
drunk to excess,—when taken in very great quanti- 
tles; but when drunk, as the large majority do 
drink it, moderately, only a glasa or two at a time, It 
is healthy, nourishing, atrength-giving, while liquor 
in any quantity is injurious, Even in the very worst 
case, When one gets intoxicated on Inger-beer, it Ss 
pe sically not nearly as bad as when he 17 drunk on 

liquor; for he does not get so craz: by it aa in 
the latter case, Besides, a man lua tadon nue 
greater, often a very great, quantity of lager 
come drunk, While Arad quite a small quantity of 
liquor will make him drunk. Why, then, shall * 
great advantages lager-beer has over liquor be ig- 
nored, and thls healthy and invigorating beverage 
classed with and put under the same ban as 221 
liquor? It is certainly only fanaticism and b 
prejudice that can do it. daa 

But,“ says the temperanceman par erce — 
again, ‘There are atil) some who do drink lager: — 
to excess, and get habitually drank on It. 45 3 
but there are also those who will eat to excess an! $ 
made almost habitually sick by It,—who Ibon an — 
do almost every other good thing to excess. WW z Éh $ 
on their account, prohibit.also eating, labor, study 


i 
i 


it be an’ unreasonable? But you cer- 
L wil not f doing it; you will encourage 
the thing and condemn only the Irrational ex- 
peal 2 which it is changed into an evil. Why not 
take the same sound view of temperance in drinking 
40 In eating? Why proscribe healthy drinks, as beer 
and wine certainly are, because they may become un- 
healthy and injurious by drinking them intemperate- 
ly? Look to Germany. There you may, any fine 
summer day or evening, find several thousand men 
and women, husbands and thelr wives, young men 
and their LN a yes, don, eu true ladies 
th at one bee n, enjoying their 
ie be beer and the fine pad pt oer onj ees able 
band, though it may even be Sunday; and, though 
all de merry and hilarious, yet they are also orderly 
and decorous, No drunkenness, no rowdyism, no dis- 
tarbance—probably made almost impossible by the 
ance and influence of the ladies there. But how 
o you think it would be at these beor-gardens, if 
from one to six thousand American whiskey-drinkers 
were there? 

No doubt, the great advantages of beer, at least of 
peer over whiskey, would long have been admit- 
ted, and been substituted for whiskey in this conntry 
too, if unhappily a very strong prejudice of an other 
nature had not prevented It, —the prejudice agalust 
Germans and foreignera generally. But, in the case 
of temperance, this prejudice has its effect on, and ts 
made use of by, the so-called “temperance people,” 
Although even they must admit that the Germans, as 
a class, areas Sudustrious, sober, and moral citizens 
as any of this great republic, On the other hand, It ia 
the clergy and puritanically pious who hate the Ger- 
mans, and nourish this prejudice against them, be- 
cause the large majority of Germans are freethinkers 
and have their own thoughts In religious matters, 
more especially of the sanctity and the mannor of 
“keeping holy” the Sunday. Thus it is that the 
temperance people, the Orthodox, and the clergy are 
most hostile to the Germans, the moat implacable ad- 
yorsaries and decriers of them and their lager. 

But, in spite of thelr frantic efforts, beer-drinking 
is getting more and more generalized to this country; 
sont hope it will help to abolish whiskey-drinking, 


more 
ko 


and thus me, as I 
come, one of the most effective agenta of true tem- 


Yours for trae and rational temperance, 
MORRIS EINSTEIN, 
TrrosyrLLeE, Pa, May 24, 1874, 


[If our usually accurate correspondent can point 
out a single word of our writing, either in THE INDEX 
or out of it, that even seems to defend and encour- 
age the fanatical ‘Crusaders,’ including their pray- 
ing,” he will astonish us still more than he has done 
by not comprehending our very explicit language on 
the whole subject of temperance. There is nothing 
new in the Idea of temperance above set forth, which 
we have not only advocated for years, but heard ad- 
yocated by a great many Americans as a matter of 
commonplace; and Mr. Einsteln’s opinion of the 
good Influence of a general use of wine or beer In 
diminishing intemperance ls shared by thousands of 
them. We should really be obliged to him if bo 
would quote the passages which have given him the 
curions Impression that we favor the “praying cru- 
tada.” Sach an impression on the part of a good 
friend, who usually understands us and always means 
to, is, we confess, not a little surprising.—Ep. | 

—_—_—_—_———_eon ́̃P— 


THE TRUE VIATIOUM. 


On the first page of Tas [ypex of May 7, I find a 


brief notice of the death of Austin Holyoake, closing 
with these words: “He held to his atheistic bellet to 
the end, but died with calmness and resignation.” 
Would it not haya been better to use and instead of 

but” in this sentence? Itis not to be supposed for 
a moment that “A. W. S.“ shares the Orthodox con- 
œit that an intelligent aud conscientious man ia like- 
ly to fall in calmness and resignation at the approach 
of death because he rejecta the fantastic conception 


of a personal origin and government of the universe, 
Which may be taken to be the meaning of the phrase 
‘atheistic belief’ in this instance, “But” was prob- 


y written la allusion to the false state of mind 
Prevalent on this point through church Influences. 
And would have expressed the natural state of the 
Case, and have steered clear of the religious night- 
mare on the subject of death. How sad it is that 
this last solemn pasage of mortality should still be 
— with a factitious gloom and horror so little 
i keeping with its real character, and with the inev- 
table relation It bears to every living human being! 

monstfons pee of the Christian mythology 

Which have made death so dreadful to the common 
— ion are now to a great extent kept lu the 
and, or presented In very modified aspects, 

where they are not yet abandoned, and have very 
clearly lost the hold which they once had on the 
genuine bellef of educated and uneducated alike; 
wi fud remaining, wide-spread, and of great sur- 
ug force, a notion of the iinportance of a magical 
Preparation without which it is neither safe nor re- 
table to die or to be buried. And yet, one would 
nk, it should long ago have been apparent to re- 
Scting men, that when a mind has ceased to attribute 
a ona with all its evil to an Arbitrary Cause, that 
— has atrived at the very polnt where calmness 
11 a ü unen setin and become abiding qualities. 
lel the wrong and suffering we see around us here 

n pursuance of the Inacrutable designs of a ruling 

ve, why may it not be so, or infinitely worse, 


certalnly may be made to be-. 


—ͤ—ͤ——— . 
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hereafter? With such a faith, accompanied with the 
expectation of individual immortality, magic indeed 
Is the natural resort of the foreboding soul, though 
23 any magic can be relied onto secure the covet- 
ed salvation, Thus it is that theism commits us to 
supernaturalism, By its one unreasonable assump- 
tion it makes Butler's Analogy unanswerable. juatifies 
St. Remigius in his assertion that but few Christians 
are sayed, and gives Albert Barnes good reason for 
the melancholy view of human destiny avowed In bis 
1 — correspondence with Mr. Gerrit Smith. It 
visionary belief, and not unbelief, that misreads 
both life and death, and renders their contemplation 
appalling. The lesson of Mr. Holyoake’s last hours 
is — han — 7 The man who has re- 
lected a not thro a spirit of o; itio: 

— through wo ed ag ten aie ati y of the 
problem for himself, turns not again to dogmas and 
rites at the end. In reading of such a death, I am 
moved to sympath? and respect; for during twenty 
eara detestation has been constantly deepening 
‘or that fell spirit which worka amain to render the 
death-bed; that should be c ned with holiness and 
peace, a scene of the most Intensified selfishness It is 
possible to excite, and of the most cruel and humili- 


ating terrors that Superstition has ever brought Into 
play for the degraintion of her subject, Man. 


N. R WATERS. 
BALTM™ORE, May, 1874. 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION, 

5 “ort convention * been held of late, at po 
urg, for the purpose of waking up the le of the 
United States to the im 2 indeed the impera- 
tive necessity, of amending the Constitution, so that 
it shall recognize God as the sovereign of the. uni- 
verse, Jesus Chriat as the ruler of the nation, and the 
Bible as the revelation of the will and law of God, 
and the true foundation of all human law. The rev- 
erend gentlemen who took a prominent in the 
deliberations of the convention seem to think that 
such an amendment would cure all our national 
troubles, put us on the highway of prosperity, aud 
secure for us national deur and perpetuity. 
They disclaim all intention of uniting Church and 
State; they hold up both hands in horror at such an 
unholy alliance; — hag hae to honor God and 

perpetuate our Uberties. e distrust all this. The 

must hold innumerable conventions, and read throug’ 
their gold spectacles countleas thousands of disquisi- 
tions on the honor and glory of God, before they will 
convince the plain, common-sense American citizen 
that there la nota cat of the very | t size under 
that heap of innocent-looking meal. Surely the sim- 
ple insertion of the name of the Deity in the Consti- 
tution would be but an empty honor, the like of which 
would be regarded by man as a very small affair. One 
act of justice or of Christian charity would be Infi- 
nitely more acceptable, Our Constitution, as it now 
stands, does honor to the men who made it, and to 
the God who gave them sense aufficlent to frame it, 
If God is so easily honored, if they think him pleased 
with such trifles, why do not these gentlemen make 
broad thelr phylacteries, and embroider the name of 
God all over thelr clothing, and stamp it on ares arti- 
cle of furniture and every implement of labor? Let 
them do 80, if they see fit; but it le to be hoped that 
"we the people“ have more sense, These Constitu- 
tion-tinkers would have us believe that the od 
object of government should be the defence and pro- 
motion of religion; their religion. They are not con- 
tent to enjoy It themselves, and defend the govern- 
ment that guarantees them enjoyment of the right to 
worship God according to the dictate of thelr own 
conscience. Ob no! ey will force their religion 
upon others, or exclude them from possession of those 
rights which are so dear to themselyes. Now sup- 
pose the Constitution amended as proposed, what 
would result? Would our politics be any purer? 
ould bad men be kept out of office? Would un- 
scrupulous dem atand back awed by God and 
the Bible In the Constitution? Would not such an 
amendment be a premium for perjury most outra- 
geous and damnable? If the Constitution Is to be 
interpreted by or in the light of the Bible, who ta to 
decide authoritatively what the Bible means? Prob- 
ably we might be furnished with an ecclesiastical 
court for this purpose, but who should compose it? 
“Ay, there's the rub.” The theory of these would- 
be reformers is, that government ix an ordinance of 
God, therefore none but Christians can properly ad- 
minister it; we are Christians, hence of necessity we 
are the men and the only men fit for office. ey 
ropose to shut out from full citizenship sii who differ 

m them in thelr religious opinions. They say to 
the Athelst, the Deist, the Jew, the Unitarian, the 
Seventh-Day Baptist (for they include them all in the 
same list): “Gentlemen, in meré matter of opin- 
lon æa to religion you do not agree with us. This of 
course proves you wrong, 40 wrong that you are unfit 
for self-government. Such being your sad case, we 
will kindly govern you. To be sare we will tax you; 
you shall pay for the care we give you; be thankful 
that we spare your lives, In our case taxation with- 
out representation would be tyranny; in your case it 
ls juatice.” Give these men the power, and would 
they not say: “The State cannot be sustained without 
religion, religion cannot be sustained without public 
worship, worship cannot be maintained without great 
expense; therefore, as every man Is to be benefited, 
every man shall pay for and also attend public wor- 
ship’? 

Last year a convention was held in the city of New 
York for the purpose of securing this ‘'rellgious 
amendment.” At that meeting a doctor bf divinity, 
speaking of Jews, Delsts, Seventh-Day Baptists, and 
Atheists, aaid: These all are, for the occasion, and 
so far as our amendment is concerned, one class. 


: 
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They use the same arguments and the same tactics 
against us. They must be counted together, which 
we very much regret, but which we cannot help,” 
How would the reyerend doctor treat them? He said: 
“What are the *. of the Athelst? I would toler- 
ate him as I would tolerate a poor lunatic, I would 
tolerate him as I would a conspirator. He may live 
and go free, bold his lands and enjoy his home; he 
may even vote; but for any higher, more advanced 
citizenship, he is, as I hold, utterly disqualified.” 
He may even vole,” aaya the D. D.; but he forgot to 
add, provided I may select his candidate.“ Isit not 
passing strange that men are so apt to consider all 


who do not agree with them as to religion lunatics or 
fools? 


We have a glorious Constitation securing libert 
and equality to all. Let us jealously guard it, ani 
keep it from the power of that worst of all enemies of 


the human race, religious fanaticism. Under the 
Constitution we baye become a mighty nation. True, 
we have been cursed by slavery, and as aco uence 
scourged by war; fraternal blood has fluwed like 
water, and every family in the land has been clothed 
in the sable habiliments of woe; but the broken fet- 
ters of the slave now rust in the vei of our fallen 
heroes. Liberty has been proclaimed throughout the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof, and one cannot 
bel — that, {f the clergy of thé United States 
had been half aa anxious in years long gone to get 
slavery out of the Conatitution as some of them ate 
now to get God and the Bible into it, we should have 
bad no war. Gentlemen of the convention, do what 
you can to propagate true and undefiled religion, love 
to God and good-will to man; but, for God and hu- 
manity's sake, be good enough to let the Constitution 
of the United States alone. KINO. 4 


THE CONDITION OF OUR PRISONS, 


Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, England, whose 
recent visit to the United States ie remembered with 
so much pleasure and satisfaction by all who had the 
— of meeting and hearing her, bos recently ad- 

ressed to the Prison Association of New York a very 
interesting letter, giving the resulta of her observa- 
tious upon the condition of our prisons, so many of 
which she visited, 

Misa Carpenter begins by laying down the true prin- 
ciples of prison discipline and the conditions requisite 
to their successful operation, and concludes with ob- 
servations and suggestions concerning the various 
prisons which she visited. Her theory of prison dis- 
cipline {a thia:— 

e State has a right, for the protection of soclety, 
to deprive of liberty any person, man or woman, who 
is doing an injury to it by breach of the laws, But, 
in tbus depriving him of his liberty, the State has no 
right to inflict upon him any unnecessary pain, and is 
bound to provide for bis well-being—physical, Intellect- 
ual, moral, and religious—in every way consistent with 
the object of his imprisonment, which is the protec- 
tion of society and the minimizing of crime. This 
object is inseparably connected with the reformation 
of the offender and the prevention of his future crim- 
inal conduct, which may therefore be ed as the 
immediate object of hisimprisonment. If the short- 
ness of bis seutence of detention rendere the first 
(reformation) Impossible, the nature of hia Imprison- 
ment should at any rate be of such s character, in 
accordance always with bis real welfare, as to warn 
him from repetition of bia offence. The State, that 
ie to say, the Legislature, representing society, Ís ro- 
aponsible for the true development of this principie, 
and for the right treatment of all the persons whom it 
has deprived of liberty. In order to outin each 
State this general principle, which should be at the 
foundation of all treatment of criminals, the follow- 
conditions appear essential :-— 
hat a board of cominissioners, selected by the 
Legislature for their fitness for such a duty, and re- 
sponsible to it, shall be appointed in every State to 
superintend and regulate the condition of all places of 
l detention and the treatment of the prisoners. 
o members of such board shall not be removable, 
except for due cause. Two of the board shall retire 
annually In rotation, but shall be eligible to reélec- 


n. 

That the board shall have power to enforce the 
adoption, in places of detention (jails, police pe 
and reformatories), of the general conditions appoin 

by the State for such places. 

That the board shall have power to appoint the 
chief officer of the State institutions, subject to the 
approval of the Governor and Council of the State; 
such officers (warden, and religious and moral in- 
structors) being Irremovable except for misconduct or 
inability; and that it (the board) must sanction the 
appointment, by local authorities, of such officera in 
county jalls or reformatories and all places of legal 
detention under voluntary management; auch officers 
being irremovable as above. 

That the board shall appoint inspectors, who shall 
visit from time to Ume, at least twice a year, and 
whenever it may appear desirable, all jails and other 

laces of legal detention, all persons in detention 
faving the power of laying any grievance before 
them; and that the Inapectors shall lay a monthly re- 
rt before the board. The inspectors of all female 
ails and institutions to be ladies, who shall recom- 
mend to the board for approyal all the chief female 
officials, 
The board walg present annually à complete ro- 

rt to the jslature. 

Pat pane priS boards as this are established, with 
the powers here briefly specified, there will be no ge- 
curity for the due protection of persons whose liberty 
has been forfelted by the State from serious injury, 
physical and moral, arising from bad system, im- 
proper treatment, and the misconduct or neglect of 
officials. —Liberal Christian, April 25. 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of tho llberal advertising public ts respect- 
fully solicited for TRE INDEX, The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advert 
ing pages of Tun INDEX in entire harmon: 
with ita general character and principles, ani 
thua to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall ba not only profitable to 
ite patrons, but also worthy of their mort 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or "blind" advertisementa, all quack adver- 
tisementa, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudnlent or unjust to Any onean be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisere, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statements, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


ad af} to 12 Insertions, Loe per line. 
St 9g „ 1 ce 48 “ 
“52 66 5 “ “i 


On balf-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will ba made; on fall-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Editor, 
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GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 
Because he wa, n In some inn or 
othor ozem O zu many nuc TEONE 
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e want the petitions returned 


„unless you 
good, 


Don't delay! 
early. 
Per order of EXEO, COMM. of the 
BOATON LIBERAL LAZER. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Das been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Frea and Rational 
Religion, 


It is the abject of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moat cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all raligious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
Bod political amelioration of noctoty. 

It ls edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, aasiated by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with tho following list of 
Editorial Contributors: 
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Every liberal abould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ma the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
Ing church-member, ahould subscribe for It, aa 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thonght 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as tha best 
means of becoming well informed of the sargu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to moet in the future, 


Almost every number contains u discourse or 
loading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s aubscription, 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A lottar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
tor January 4, 1873, says; “That the want of è 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
menaa of the word should bo felt in Amorica—that 
such s journal should havo been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country, —ls a good aignof themen. Thore iè no 
auch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical portodicals ta, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 


Band $3.00 for one year, or 75 ` 
suouthe on trial, conta for thros 
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No. 6— The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 13 copies 
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No. 1—“‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education, Price 5 
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No. &—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treat of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
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No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gélical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 19 copies W cents. 


No. 10—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for res distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Aus to one hundred copies. 


No ll.—The God of Sclonce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 coplas $1.00. 


No. 1à.— Is Romantem Heal Christlan- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Hesven, by 
Prat. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 centa; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. k. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derivys- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
aistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of bellet in Gon, is 
the necessary condition of the peretas 

10 conta; nf 


of Reli among men, Price 
copies $1.00. Addresa- 


THE INDEX, 1 Taxmonr PLACE, 
Roston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
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DEVOTED TO 
FREE RELIGION. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


1 


0 aT 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 


FRANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 
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0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
R P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F, W. NEWMAN, England. 
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THE INDEX aim 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, Character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rolig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pone of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in tho affections of the people, The last 
yoatiges of occlosiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in titis movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

Tho publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorsry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
lcal readers. Other Interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as olroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX sre wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
Tare a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for aborter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sondera risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Plase, Boston. 


4,|PUBLICATIONsS, 


OFTHE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Boport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moste 
ing in 1867, at which the Fres 
Boeligious Ausociation was Organ» 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welsa, Oliver John 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale for 4 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reporta succeeding do not 
possess this,) Price 60 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
ing, 1869. Scents. Contains ceanys by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re- 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Way 
gon on “The, Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speechen by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest 
ing, 1870. 50 cents. Contains essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligion as a Social Force, especially tu rela 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F.E. Abbot on“The Future of Heligiow 
Organization, an affected by the Spirit of 
the Age; an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowod by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedani«m,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China," and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India;“ also abatract of a 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, 8. B. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Procesdings of Fifth Annual Mest- 
ing, 18 72. S cent. (Four or more, 0 
dente oach.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church tn 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of m Permanent Bontiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on „The Religion of Humanity,’ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigb, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Anpuel Meet- 
ing, 1878. 30 cents. (Four or more, * 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samna 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," sud by 
John Welss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wro. C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. g. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo- 
cretia Mott. 

Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Big- 

ginson. 25 cents, 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. 
ning. 2 cents. 


Char- 


Reason and Revelation, by Wiliam J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Charch Property, —— 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 conta; of one hundred, $3. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Pree Religious Association, No, 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annnal Report 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of agna is 
quite limited, Orders by matt may be sd- 
dressed elthor “Fres Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to tbe 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J, POTTER, Ses. F. RA 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Domestication. F vola., \lustrated n 
DESCARTES (RENE.) Discourse the 
— of be al Saen the Reason 


— In the Selencas 2.25 
DICKENS’ Child’s History of England oo 138 
NO EXTERA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. DUHRING (JULIA Phil 
Fools. A Study.. + 20 
ELIOT'S (GEORGE) 
bjotned List, or any other | tion. 4 vols., 
ANY HOOK in the smbj „ y S Le 


OBTAINABLE BOOK that may bo desired, will 


ps forwarded aa promptly ss possible ou receipt 
at orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders aro respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


(A. BRONSON). Tablets 
ede a cel. A wow e 
n GAVIDA 159. boin Wih Two 


May-day and Other 3.00 
Stories - re Aye. Blas aud Qold. 12 
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7 Essays in Criti- 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) ys 13 


FABRRAR'S Criti 
ARRA ous cal eal ede pree Tho Free Though, , 


FEUERBACH (LUDWIG,) The Essence of 
Christianity, q George Elota translation. 3.00 


FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers., 2.00 
By Milpa ve Hu- 
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ix Treat. 
Applications 
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Henry Maudaley, M. P. . . . 


TESKOLD DADOTALAR) Fireside Baines, Mr. 
Claud reakfeet Talk, and other Papers, Lid 


sonNsON'a (SAMUEL) Oriental Re ee 
and thel e Relation to Universal Koligi 
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dera The whole Works of Flavius 
Josephus, the Jowiah Historlan . 1” 


JOWETT, The Dialogpes of Plato. Trans- 
1220 tato h. bate Analysis and Intro- 
. Jowe te MA 


Batter hel Gerd. asa kanas Pro- 
Ealo! Sotto, Oxford, saa Regine Ero- y 


5 Ol. Versatilities, Poema, 
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2 W. E. H.] History of the Ries and 
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Prosa Works. “Portrait. 
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FREE DISCUSSION Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. A FEW 
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SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 

Ha, $39 c: [Aa g. 
SAVED, 6501 by buying the Florence. 
Beery machine warranted. 
Special terma lo clubs and dealers. 
Bend for circulars to the 


Florence B. M. Co., Florence, Maus., 
or TIE Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
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CHARLES SUMNEBR’S 


GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8yo., Cloth extra, §2. 


Aside from Ita literary and historical mar- 
Its, thin volume has a special interest, from 
tho fact that it was the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before his death, 

¢Prorwetic Vorces" will be found of grest 
‘yalue to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, so full Is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author haa also given Interesting sketches. 

Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES, 


‘The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor, 
3. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Touchstone, 
4. Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: The Por- 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool In Lear, 
5. Falatatt. 
6. Hamlet, 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2. Portia. 
3, Opheila. 
4 Macbeth 
5. “ 
9. Contrast in Shakspoare's Characters. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 
82 E. Brookline St., Boston. 


and Lady Macbeth. 
s “ 


many | hefis LIS 


for discussion. THE INDEX 
tute the subjects on ng Bunday at 


Hospitalier lu. • ꝓ .. 
THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be prompt forwarded to any 
address on receipt „ by express, 
e i Sober frm 
the vent can 

Addresa THE 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


Mkeness of Massachusetts’ great Ben- 
3 copy of a recent Photograph by 


war be sent a to iaf address on receipt 
a price— cents. 
z ‘address INDEX, 


THE 
1 Tremont Place, Boaton. 


— SE — 
T O NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doln 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
should fike to contract for composition alone, 
or for componltion, parrot anà malling, 
for one or more weekly påj 

Best of references 


Ts. 
N and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. EO 


„ H. ELLIS, 
7 Tremont Placa, Boston. 


1 0 BOOK -BUT ERS. 


e the revised llat of POPU- 


Please examin 
LAR BOOKS on the o 


gosita side of this 
An BOUR NOT IN 


of any American 


their orders prompuy filled and thelr inqui- 
ress! 


ries answered by ad. INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
BOND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Ww A R R E N S8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 2 cents. 
For sale by 


S. H. M O R S E, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Ui. £-+ 2 o 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equi- 
ise, breathe throngh the clay; dus artist 
as 80 filled his own beart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he baa been able cun- 
ningly to monia It into those delicate lines 
ich the character had wrought on the liv- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim. we 
stand beside it, as the old artist did to his 
3 work, “Speak then!“ Hannah F. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bus greatness, his goodness, hia 
3 sors Yon cannot give tite to 

or marble; ou can represent it, an 
this Mr. Morse bas done,—. D. Parkar to 
Hannah E. Stevenson. 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with possible in ation, with — tears; 
the ips are set frm with the resolution of 


him who, like Paul, could “fight a good p 
[k well as “give a reason." — oriel 


F 


since he died.— Wm. S. 
The best tation of Mr. Parker ever 
Dally Globe, 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker 
jparrell, 


executed in clay —Hoston 
The face ts atrongand noble as It 0 
The likeness ts good. Horton Dally Aare 2 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, 

Forgotten nthe ane tn rea 
n man—the true, re 

man, Theodore Parker.—L, C. H. {nthe Galda 


Coples of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 
ter, $10 each, Boxing for transportation, 61 
extra. Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 2 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


at 
for 


the best of 


All & If all will anita and work, the results sought 


— 
COPIES ONLY 
Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Bize) of 


Bev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, ot 


can be had at the office of THE INDEX. Prica 
do centa. 


— er TE 
CHEAP OFFER, 


A 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
trom No, 1 to 14 Inclusive, will be mailed i, 
any sddress on the prepayment of id uA. 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


[HE AMERICAN EDITION 
oF 
MONCUBE D, CONWAT'A 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


has just been published, and will ba sent 
postpaid on recelpt of the price, $4.00. 


Our organization some tims cia decided to di- 
roct ite efforts for the present towards escaring 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property lë 
unjustly exempted from ita share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Asa means to this ond, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being tho article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in TES INDEX of Nov, . 

The edition was made as large sa our funds 
would allow; but, so greet has bean the demand, 


it ts already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to ba large enough to Ae 5 
place a copy in the bands of Boston, Mase 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, G. L. HENDERSON & Co.,, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 


Money invested on sbort time, or fora 
term of years, on unincumbered Improved 
farms, at 12 per cent. interest per 
paysble sem 8 Perfect tide and 
ample aeaurity guarani „ Allexpenses for 
abstract of title and leck anf mortgage paid 
by borrower. We collect and rem my 
part of the United States free of charge. 

REFERENCES.— First National Bank, Mo- 
Gregor, Iowa; First National Bank, Anstin 
Minn. f Milwaukee National Bank, Milwan- 
kee, Wis.; City National Bank, Chl TL; 

en, vans o., Bankers, New York 
City; Morris Altman. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 4 to 10 per cent. interest, or 
Investments 2 —— im Chiage 
if judiciously made, are the best and safet 
modes of employing capital. The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or: 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Rawpowrs TREET? 
Chicago (Established 1859), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 

in all (tw Real Estate Loans, 

Ni. E EN pert hand. In- 
rest ap nelpal collected without e 

Real Estate] Investments made on conan 

or on shares; taxes paid, & 
Orders of capitalists and 

era respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It ts fall length. It Is fuli etze, Tiis 
smooth and olastic, and ie equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. - 


Todo this, wo need funds; for, although we 
bava made arrangements for printing the Trest 
at very low cost, it is impossible for the Boston 
League, with ita yarions other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

‘Wi not, thon, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal domations ? 

Wo frequently receive communications trom 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, saking how 
much they abal pay, To such we reply that the 
cost to us is about -% per thousand, and we 
shall ba pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thonzand, or 30 cents per hundred, to all who will 
circalate them. But all additions! donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpone of ciren- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

To many of the subscribers of TEE Wo 
and others whose names haye beon furnished us 
as probable friends of tha movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


0. 
real estate own- 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig: 
maturoa to the potition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unablo toat- 
tend to the matter themselyes to place the peti- 
Hons io the hands of those who will 
Let us 


Many kinds of spool milk are à perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unft 
for use, The indies will always find the Eu- 
reka Sik exactly as represented, Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


Ditson & O O. 8 


Home Musical Library. 
Price of each Book ia Boards, 68.30. 
Cloth, 63; Full Gilt, 54. 

MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal. « 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Vocal. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Yocal Duets, 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. In- 
strumental, 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental, 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL, I. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. II. Instrumental. 
PLANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANOFORTE QEMS, Instrumental 


lendid books of bound music, two 
to two hundred and fifty pages, Tul 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united poloss be heard! And let it be 
done NOW| 
We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stato, to codperate with as in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


We Gro ready to render such assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


can be accomplished 
Address 


Large, 
hundred 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, | zayotzn sited et mateo 
8 ne by an aun, Either book sont post- 
NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. alates 
Per order of the OLIVER DITSON & 00., 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, BOSTON. 


The Inder. 


oe 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1874 


Whore No, 234. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that ohurches and other 
y shall no longer be axampt from just taxation. 
2 We demand that the emplo t of chaplains in Con- 
in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 
prisona, asylums, ‘and all other institutions supported by 

public monty, shal) be discontinued. 

1. We demand that all public sppropsialons for educa- 
tonal and charitable inatitutions of æ sectarian character 
coase. 


ms services now sustained 


5. We demand that the spgoinuianh, by the President of 
the United States or b, the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
an al] other ere or the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altios of parjury shall be established in its stead, 

q. Wo demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
TIESA aH TRC AGORA as the Sabbath shall be re- 

8. We demand that all laws Joo! to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality apa be abrogated, and that all laws 
‘hall ba coofortaed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial q 


hanges shall pro’ to this end shall b 
whatever c! 8 prove en e 
consistently, untinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety ot 
republican institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
Alon impeded, and the most sacred richte of man in- 
mogat, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
į and r 
Whereas, Certain guy inconststenciès with the general 
t of the United States Constitution stil) mark the preo- 
administration of our political utam threatening tho 
perpetulty of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the pence and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxauronn, Wo, the undersigned, hereby associate onr- 
selves together under the following 
ABTICLES OF AGEREMENT. 


Arr. 1—The namo of this Association shall be Tax LIB- 
ERAL LEAOUE OF 


cure practical compliance 
ism” th ie 


securing the needed reforms. 


Aart. 3—The means emp) in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local mae * free disci loc! 


AET. 4—Such measures shall be ad 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds vota of the members, 

Ant. 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing bis or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ART. 6—The Officers of the Le 


ve Committee of 
pertaining to these officea, The President 


those 

and — 1 

Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 
Azr.7.—These Articles of nt may be amended 

A three-fourths vote of the members present at any 

n due notion of the proj — 
mants shal have been sent to every mem at least two 
‘veoks previous to such meeting. 


80 far aa Lam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tun iper. I believe tn it without reserve; I believe that 
It wil yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
sa the only platform consistent with religious liberty, A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ite princi- 
ples wherever half n dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secures compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even Lf slowly, apread, 1 hope to make Tax LypEer 
Ameans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
le ves in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the namos of their Presidents and Becre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
ùs that [lst grows. Lf freedom, justice, and reason are 
Tight, let thelr organized volca be heard like the sound of 


many waters. 
Boero, Sept, 1, 1873. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


e shal) be n President, 
urer, and an Exoou- 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB TAN 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED 8 — 
STITUTION. n 


ABTIOLN 1. 
Szorion 1.—Congress shall make no law respscti 
tablishment of relfgion, or favoring any particolar form of 


religion, or prohib’ 
ing the — of 1 or ot the Brose, or the ‘gut 87 


to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of vances, 

Sxorron 2.—No State shall make any law capeng an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
of er ee or prohibiting the free — — thereof; or 
abrid, ng the freedom o: speech or of the press, or the 
rig! ly to 


SRCTION 8 the pro- 
visions of ne second section af Article by appropri- 
n. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. w. 8. 


Mas. AcAassiz ls soon to give the world a blography of 
hor great, lamented, deceased husband. 

Tux o1ry of London, England, has a population of 
4,025,800 souls, It also has 1800 charches, and 4500 
drinking saloons. 

Tan has been some talk about Professor Huxley 
succeeding Professor Agassiz, at Harvard. We fear this 
suggestion ia too good to ultimately prove true, 

Paorzsson TYNDALL has demonstrated, by recent ex- 
perimenta, that water in a vaporous form mingled with 
air la the real enemy to the transmission of sound; and 
this may oxist on days of surprising clearness. 

THE INTERESTING Kasay which appeared in Tun Iw- 
pex of Juno 4, entitled “Causes of the Increase of 
Crime,” by Mr. Talbot of Portland, Maine, was read to 
the Second Radical Club at ita last meeting bat one of the 
season, at the house of Rev. John T. Sargent. 

Ir 1s ESTIMATED that the amount of indebtedness owed 
by the Nation, by States, municipalities, corporations, 
and individuals of the country is about eight billions. 
The amount of gold in the United States, at the present 
time, ls said to be not over one hundred and fifty millions. 


Mn. Sxpiey TavLon, of the University of Cambridge, 
England, has recently given a lectare on Galileo bafora 
the Royal Inatitution in London; and he says that the 
story abont that gentleman's saying, under certain sup- 
posad historical circumstances, “The world does move,” 
iso myth! We should just like to know if it lu a fact or 
not, that anybody ever eaid anything ? 

Tux Loxpon Spectator tells us that “ants are very 
fond of the honey-dew which ls formed by the Aphidea, 
and have been seen to tap the Aphides with thelr. anten- 
nw, as if to induce them to emit some of the swoet secre- 
tion.” It is an art worth any one’s learning of the anta, 
to be able to tap those with whom they come in contact, 
and draw ont the “sweetness and light” which avery real 
character contsins. 

Punwars no passage in Mr, Curtis’ Musle-Hall oration 
was finor, or more heartily applauded by the audience, 
than the following: The sure foundations of the State are 
laid in knowledge, not in ignorance; and every snoet at 
education, at culture, at book-learning, which is the re- 
corded wisdom of the experience of mankind, ts the dem- 
agogue’s speer at Intelligent Uberty, inviting national 
degeneracy and ruin.“ 

Tus Fros Religious Society of Milford, Pennsylvania, 
ia without s minister, or lecturer, at the present time; 
and it wishes to obtain ons, Its officers inform us that 
the Socloty would like to open & correspondence with 
some man of ability, who desires a situation as lecturer 
where free thought and free speech can obtaln a reason- 
able support. Mr. Cyrus Barlow, New Milford, Pennsyl- 
vania, can ba addressed for further information. 

Tus Christian Union spsaks well of Mr. Conway's 
Bacred Anthology. Bat it says: “For ourselves we aro 


bonnd to say frankly that a reading of It enforces upon 
us ons conclusion which, probably, Mr. Conway would 
not be vory anxious to maintain; to wit, that placed in 
close contact and comparison with the choicest sentences 
taken from all the ethnical Scriptures, the moral dignity, 
the concentrated Intellectual power, and the literary merit 
of the book which we are still inclined to call the Bible 
appear to us to be matchless.“ 

Tux Mersopier clergy of New York City have regular 
“Monday Meetings“ for talk and discussion; and some 
times the truth meets with them. At s recent sesalon, 
Rev. Professor Blyden, of Liberia, pronounced n eulogy 
upon Mobammedan morals, He thought that, ln many 
respecta, they were superior to the Christian“ article, 
Liquor, he said, was sometimes drunk in Liberis; but 
never among the Mohammedang. It waa in fact, he al- 
firmed, the Mohammedan religion that thus far had pro- 
tected central and pagan Africa from the introductlon of 
“Christian” rum! 


Tun Rapicat CLUB, of Philadelphia, isa most vigor- 
ons and enterprising organization, It does not confine 
itself to speculations about the infinite, but grapples with 
finite and sublunary affairs; and does It, too, in a very 
direct, forcible, and sensible manner. Atthe laat meet- 
ing for the season, Wednesday, June 10, It discussed 
“Dresa Reform,“ and the President's late flnancial Mem- 
orandum,’ Mrs. Lucretia Mott was present, and took 
part in the former discussion; while the Chairman, Mr. 
E. M. Davis, who bas his own thougbtful views on 
finance, reviewed and criticised those of the President on 
the same subject. The Club then adjourned till next 
September the 16th. 


Ir Arran that Professor Swing la not the only new 
hereticin Chicago. A Roman Catholic priest shares his 
blushing honors with him. Father Terry ls his name; 
and he has recently terriſted hja church by saying that 
Genesis is all a Action, or rather a grand epic, and the 
stories of “creation” and man's “fall” are poems; that 
science has overturned the dogmas of the church! Ina 
few days after Father Torry preached this eccentric ser- 
mon, or gave this iconoclastic lecture, his blahop— Bishop 
Foley—dropped him a laconic but significant little note, 
telling him that his “servicea’’ In that diocese were no 
longer needed. And so Father Terry is at large! Wa 
give him our congratulations on his emancipation. 


Groroe Witte Corti’ eulogy on Charles Sumner, 
at Muale Hall, last week Tuesday, was characterized by 
all the oratorical grace, scholarly style, and fervent elo- 
quence for which he is so well and widely known. If it 
was not altogether so masterly a performance as that of 
Senator Schurs—as wo are free to say we do not think it 
was—it should be remembered that Mr. Curtis labored 
under some disadvantage in comparison with Mr, Schurs’ 
relation to the same subject, bis oration coming after that 
of the latter gentleman, who had so thoronghly, vividly, 
and adequately treated the life and character of Mr. Sum- 
ner. But It waa well to have both of these grand orations 
on our great Senator, Innsmuch as they came from men 
who occupied quits different political relations to the one 
whose portrait they both so faithfully and finely drew, 


James FREEMAN CLARKE bas an article in the Indo- 
pendent, of June 11, on “Christianity as Name and 
Thing.” Much of It is devoted to comments on the dls- 
engalon in the late convention of the Free Religious As- 
sociation between Mesars, Abbot, Calthrop, and Higgin- 
son, on the Christian, anti-Christian, and extra-Chriatian 
positions, Of Mr. Abbot Dr, Clarke saya: “I admired Mr, 
Abbot's evident honesty and sincerity. I felt, while he 
spoke, that he was himself one of the pure and sweet 
products of Christianity. I thonght that probably on 
the laat day the great Master of us all would say: ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant? and be would be ae- 
tonlshed at finding that he had been a good Christian all 
the time, withont knowing it. Nota werd dropped from 
his lips, which had any toach of bitterness, of egotism, of 
wilfulness in it.“ It ls astonlehing how ready Christians 
are to claim all goodness, sweetness, and purity of lifo sa 
the result of Christian teaching and influence! But all 
this seems to us human rather than Christian. A Mo- 
hummedan might as well claim It às a Christian, But it 
belongs to neither; it simply belongs to humanity and to 
God, 
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LIST OF LISEBAL LEAGUES. 
st. Louis, Mo,—M. A. MoCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
Bee Hat. E. abbot, President; J. P. Titeomb, 
9288 H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


. Jose, Cat.—A, J. Spencer, Presidant; J. L. Hatob, 
re 5 
W , Nen Reedy, President; E. 8. Beckley, Becre- 


VINELAND, N. J.—John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 


ee Nxn.— J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 


Becretary. 
N Kas.—S. B. B. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


Donor, Jiion W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


eee Mon. — A. G. Eastman, President; V. R. 
re! — 
Odd, Aid H. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Secretary. n 
MX. -F. G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secre a 
8 WIG. — President, J. D, Walters; Seerstarz, K. H. 


Bridgman. 

gh re n . — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
. ere. . 

AUBURN, OH10.—John Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Treas- 


urer. 

Mapas ~ MIxN.—Preeident, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
ton Grathen. 

New TORE, N.Y.—J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


Secre . 
Sr. Josers, Mo—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


Secretary. 
San Cuan, Wis.—President, §. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
Kennedy. 
BAL YEN, IX D. President, T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 
* eee“ Li.—Preaident, E. Vorster; Secretary, J. 


e. 
Bay Crrv, Mion President, S. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 


9 PA. — S. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 
Secretary. 


(For THE INDEX.) 


Herbert Spencer 


Af A MATHEMATICIAN, A METAPRYBICIAN, AND A DISPUTANT 
ON RELIGION, 


BY PROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN. 


Although our editor, who takes mental science as 
hia special sphere, haa written an elaborate paper 
concerning Herbert Spencer's metaphysics, I do not 
think this supersedes other argument on the same 

ic. Hence I am induced to offer to him a paper 
which has long been written, but has lain by, with- 
out seeing the light. 

The name of Herbert Spencer, as a writer on phys- 
ics, has attained respect and admiration in Euro 
and America, But pastes, metaphysics, and pa 2 
jon differ greatly ln their methods. Mr. Spencer 
writes as confidently on logic, and metaphysics, and 
history, and mathematics, and the logic of religion, 
as on physics. If we are to concede that ability in 
a erm makes a man arbiterin religion, we may as 

l give up religion asa lost affair; for it lo certain 
that no religion worth having can be constructed out 
of mere physics, Personally, I esteem Mr. 8 A 
as well as re his talenta; but the tone which he 
assumes on religion forces one into opposition. It is 
the more to be regretted; forif he had cut off the 
First Part of his First Principles 1 belleye that no one 
ih re pare missed It. rE PERG 

n the ents o c,” published in m 
Misellanien J Ears navertedt to Mr, Spencer’s d x 
ma (without his name), that this or that assertion is 
untrue, because one cannot ‘conceive’ the thing as- 
serted. Mr. J. Stuart Mill had a controveray with 
him on thia point, and could not convince him. Mr. 
Spencer does not seem to know what I have written 
against his dogma (Miscellanies, p. 20), and it is not 
expedient to repeat it here to the letter. But I shall 
need to touch on this, when the topic comes up. 
am commenting on the First Part vf bis First 


ciplea, 

His firat chapter starta with a politico-historical at- 
tempt at an Induction, where bla ned historical 
facta appear to me very inaccurate. Yet it ia need- 
leas to go into detall, so vehemently does he over- 
drsw his conclusions, But he pretends that when 
men differ, wo may assume that that in which we 

them to agree is true. I have always regarded 
the very opposite as probable; namely, that when 
able reasoners persistently differ, and neither can 
convince the other, it is probably because they hold 
nome falsehood tn common, which makes each vulner- 
able to the other, In that which neither sus to 
be , the source of their endless contention may 
reasonably be searched for. But Mr, Spencer, in re- 
ligious thought, and apparently in that only, would 
have us carry mutual respect so far as to accept only 
that for true in which we agree with our opponents! 
Accordingly, be would have ua place the “vital elè- 
ment' of religion in that which athelsts, pantheista, 
and theists hold in common, Why not say the 
vital element of irreligion”? To state the fact seems 
to me sufficient to show that he ls wholly unreasona- 
ble. The difficulty.of answering his arguments lies 
in this, that through their very paradoxical character 
one may be thought to misrepresent him. 

By adiscussion of seventeen pages, he brings out 
that į religious sentiment, somehow or other, does 
exist in human nature; but he allots to it as its only 
sphere for exerelse that nesclence which must ever 
remain the antithesis to sclence, Truly a great 
condescension on his part to religion! I accept his 
. declarationa, that c: a are not preng inventions, 
that the source of religious ideas is deep seated, that 
they are evolved independently in many races, and 
that a religious sentiment le a constituent of man's 
nature. But the nearest approach which I can make 
to his doctrine of nesclence is to ayow that a sense 


of both knowledge and ignorance—the contrast of 
the clear and — Ee needful to religion as to 
ainting, Of course, every sound mind ls aware that 
k knowa some thinge witb a certainty sufficient for 
practica) life, concerning many other things has an 
opinion weaker or stronger, and is totally ignorant 
concerning an infinitude beyond, But, except bya 
lay of worde, science cannot be identified with the 
— which is justly regarded as practically 
certain, By dalve agreement, acience means 3 
body of organized and connected truth, which has 
been tested and confirmed by methods appropriate to 
the subject. Each science generates its own logic. 
To call the antithesis to this nesclence la a mon- 
atrous fallacy and falsity. Rather, popular knowl- 
edge Is the antitheals. To allot to religion nesclence 
as its sphere might seem merely a bitter sarcasm; 
but Mr. Spencer evidently Eres that he has got 
upon a philosophic track, and does not mean to be 
insolent. 

I wish here to passing to enter my protest net 
the jargon of using think as an active verb, the 
monstrous verbale thinkable, unthinkable. I believe 
they are in fact mere slavish translations from Ger- 
man. Concelvable, imaginable, are classical, intelli- 
gible — “Thinkable"’ Is an unintelligible epi- 

et, and a disgrace to our recent literature, To 
think a man, to think a word, to think a sentence, 
are alike nonsense, Of course we may have a cog- 
nate accusatlye after a neuter verb, as, to think a 
thought ; but a cognate accusative only. 

Mr. Spencer proceeds to lay down (§ 11, p. 30) that 
Ae fences the origin of the universe three verbally 
intelligible suppositions may be made” (he certainly 
means only e); chat it ls self-ezistent; or that 
it is self-created; or that It is created by an external 

ncy.” In passing, I say that the third Ie not to 
me intelligible, but self-contradictory ; for to the uni- 
verse nothing is external. If Mr, 7 does not 
exclude from the universe the God of the pantheist, 
there is no reason to exclude from it the God of the 
thelst The early Hebrew theists undoubtedly re- 
garded God to be internal to his own universe and to 
all his creatures. The spirit of God was in the hu- 
man intellect and in the hinds which calved.““ He 
identifies his fret hypothesis with athelem (p. 31), 
and declares it to be “unthinkable,” because (he 
says) the conception of a past eternity ls impossible. 
The second hypothesis (be says) practically amounts 
to panthelem (p. 32), This he explodes, because (he 
says) it is similarly incapable of being represented in 
thought” (whatever that means]. Next (in p. 33), we 
find, Mere remains to be examined the commonly- 
ved or theistic hypothesis—creation by external 
agency.” This he supposes (p. 34) to be a mere at- 
tempt, and of course an unsuccessful one, to explode 
mystery! If we say the world was made by God, he 
will retort upon us, Hou came there to be an external 
agency” It. e., a God] ? “As was proved Ii. e., asserted] 
at the outset of the argument, self-existence is rigor- 
ously inconceivable, ... Thus these three different 
suppositions respecting the origin of things, verbally 
intelligible though they are, turn out to be literally un- 
thinkable..., We can entertain them only as we en- 
tertain such pseud-ideas as a square fluid and a moral 
substance, only by abstaining from the endeavor to 
render them into actual thoughts.“ (p. 36.) 

What does Mr. Spencer mean b eee 7 
* bb Aer anor aa ee does he 
putin “verbally” to puzzle us pparently he means 
some difference. Does he then merely — that a 
sentence In which we understand each word separate- 
ly la verbally intelligible,” even if It have no cohë- 
rence, no syntax? But thla is ridiculous, In this 
way not three“ verbally intelligible auppositions 
may be made, but three thousand or three million. 
The formal statement that 1 the origin of 
the universe, three verbally intelligible suppositions 
may be made,” can bring no other sense to ordinary 
minds than „three intelligible sappositions,”” Yet he 
ends by telling us that they express no actual 
thought, f. e., are not intelligible. Hence he ought to 
have written —9 , ‘Respecting the origin of the 
universe No intelligible supposition has yet been pro- 
pounded.“ If he had so written, and had meant 
that we cannot imagine How the universe was creat- 
ed, we should all perfectly e with him, young 
and old, philosophers and unphilosophle. Is this re- 
ally all that he meant? Surely he is trying to make 
three hypotheses which logically exhaust the sab- 
ject, marked by the epithets “‘uncreated, self-created, 
externally crested.” But he most gratultously as- 
sumes that a process cannot have been, because WE 
— concelye HOW it was; which is simply ridicu- 
ous. 

Moreover, if his three hypotheses are logically ex- 
baustlve, to disprove two out of the three establishes 
the third. Either one of his refutations is false, or 
the three do not exhaust the possibilities of the case, 
Tf none of the three have any meaning, it is nonsense 
to say that they are the only admissible hypothesee, 
But to my mind he has offered no refutation of any 
of the three. To belleve that an eternity is past ia 
not peculiar to athelsm. Again, what does be mean 
dy esent in thought’? Does he mean “set be- 
fore the mind a pictorial representation”? If “rep- 
resent an assertion in thought“ simply mean un- 
derstand an assertion,” he takes a t liberty with 
other men’s intellects, in simply telling us all round 
that we do not understand what we say, and regard- 
ing his reproof as equivalent to proof. 

hile he thinks he has refuted athefem, he eatab- 
lishes to his own satisfaction that no such God is to 
be believed in, as alone is now worshipped in civilized 
nations, He argues: Self-axistence implies past eter- 
nity; past eternity is inconceivable; what ia Incon- 
ceivable is viclous and inadmissible; therefore a self- 
existent God Is inadmissible. But no theiat now 
recognizes any God but one eelf-existent. Yet Mr. 
Spencer fancies he haa refuted athelem as well as 


1 
theism! If bis arguments have any we 
lishes what thelets must regard ms Ane PÀ eitab- 

His object here seems to be to confute the human 
mind itself aa Incapable of “conceiving” these vast 
topics. Butin this way it is not religion only that 
he reduces to nesctence, but science too, Self, apace 
time, motion are all involved in Metaphysical dif, 
culty, Past eternity, which be so presses, ia not an 
invention of theists any more than of atheists. It la 
a puzzle of human thought; but has no more to do 
with religion than with astronomy, or geology, or 
chemistry. He himself tella ua (p. 48) that time 
and epace are unthinkable.” If so, what can it con- 
cern us whether other things be ‘thinkable" or not? 
But his reason for the assertion la, that they are un- 
limited, have no outline, and therefore “we can bare 
no mental image of unbounded rae But I do not 
want to have a mental image of it. I bave no men- 
tal image of an hour or of minute, though they are 
bounded, I have no mental image of electricity, or 
of gravitation, or of oxygen, or of hydrogen; yet 
these words enter acience, and ald to form sentences 
assuredly intelligible enough for practice. Mr. Spen- 
cer tella us (p. 25) that it Is impossible to ‘conceive’ 
(to “conceive in its real magnitude”) a sphere of the 
size of this earth. If so, then to “conceive it is 
wholly needless. Certainly we can reason accurately 
concerning a huge sphere as easily as concerning a lit- 
tle one; and unless we understood clearly what we 
were saying, we could not reason with certainty. 
Hence he does but heap up refutation of his dogma 
that “inability to conceive” stops our processes. Ip 
page thirty-six be tells us: “It is impousible to aroi 
the assumption of self-existence somewhere; and 
whether that assumption be made nakedly or under 
complicated disguises, it la equally vicious, equally 
unthinkable;“ namely, because, he says, it implies- 
pat eternity. He intends this aa an impartial con- 

utation of athelam, pantheiam, and theism; but, ss 
just said, he might as well make it a confutation of 
an astronomic treatise. Would not the sentence last 
quoted have run more reasonably as follows? “It is 
impossible to avoid the assumption of self-existence 
somewhere; hence ft is absurd to impute the idea as a 
confutation or objection to any definite theory.” 

In page thirty-five he writes: Those who cannot 
conceive aself-existent universe, and therefore assume 
a Creator,“ — which he intends as a description of all 
theiate. But in common with many theists, I find no 
greater difficulty in conceiving of a self-existing uni- 
verse than of a self-exiating Creator. I find no great- 
er difficulty in conceiving of a thing or person having 
existed a year ago, or ten thousand million years ago, 
than of hie or ſt existing now. Ido not assume s 
Creator; but I see an active Power, and know no rea- 
son for saying that it came into existence at a defi- 
nite time, at is all that anyone can mean by 
„Selk-existent.“ In forty-six Mr, Spencer saya; 
“Tt is an ultimate religious (II) truth of the highest 
possible certainty. ,. . that of all possible h; e- 
ses concerning the universe, not one is even thinks- 
ble.“ I hardly expect it to be believed that I am 
quoting him truly; but I cannot help that, 

In his third chapter, Mr. Spencer carries his doc- 
trine into pure mathematics, and calmly tells us 
(p. 60) that infinite divisibility is inconceivable! Why 
not? Henr his reason: ‘We can bisect and rebisect 
a body, and, continually repeating the act until we 
reduce its parta to a size no longer physically divisi- 
ble, 8 mentally continue the process without 
limit. To do this, however, is not really to conceive 
(!) the Infinite divisibility of matter, but to form a 
symbolic (1) conception incapable of expansion (!) 
into a real one (!), and not admitting of other verifi- 
cation, Really to conceive (!) the Infinite divisibili- 
ty of matter is mentally to follow out the divisions 
to infinity; and to do thia would require inyjinite 
time.“ No better proof is wanted of the total unim- 
portance of this conceiving,“ of which he makes 30 
much, When a mathematician speaks of an inch 
as infinitely divisible, there la no reference to physi- 
cal properties at all; he means that “however often it 
be divided, there is no internal incongruity in su 
posing it farther divided,” If a lump of gold 
taken, we have no right to assert that physically 
there can be no end to dividing it, For aught we 
know, there may be ultimate atoms physically indi- 
visible. But Mr. Spencer intends to deal not with 

hysical but with mathematical division. The one 
— no greater difficulty in conception than the other. 
Apparently, like Bishop Berkeley, he does not under- 
stand the {nGinitesimal calculus, Infinite, in mathe- 
matics, as in common sense, is a negative word, 
meaning endless, boundless; it is only perverse met- 
aphysicians who struggle to give it a positive sense. 
When I say, There is no imaginable end to divi- 
sion,” I know perfectly well what I mean, and I will 
not let Mr. Spencer throw dust into my eyes by a 
suring me that I cannot “conceive” thia or that. I 
repeat: Then I do not need to conceive.” 1 admit 
that I cannot conceive (pictorially) a regular 148 
with a billion sides, or a gnat’s wing vibrating five 
hundred thousand times in a second; but to reason 
concerning these is as easy and az safo as if a billion 
were changed to six, and half a million to three; nay, 
sometimes is much easier. I can understand without 
(what he calls) conception. 

Mr, Spencer rather arrogantly (p. 51) contradicts 
all our greatest mathematicians, who with one voice 
speak of discontinuous velocity; but he merely shows 
his own falee notions on elementary mathemati 
thought. Imagine a point to describe a line A P B 
with varying velocity; and that it approaches P from 
the side A with a velocity estimated as 2 (as two 
inches in a second); but that in starting from P to- 
wards B it receives a andden increase as by impact, 
making the velocity suddenly 4 (say four inches in U 
second); then mathematicians call the velocity at 
discontinuous, because of its sudden finite 8288 
Or again, it may be suddenly diminished {rom 4 to 
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Spencer to this? * The body] must then be movin; 
with velocities 4 und 2 at the same instant; which 4 
impossible.” (p. 62.) Thila dosa but display his math- 
ematical rance. Great mathematicians are not 
such fools as to say thet 4 is 2, or 2 is 4; but Mr. 
Spencer does not understand how they estimate ve- 
Jocity, and how only It can be estima’ The veloc- 
ity at P cannot be conceived of or estimated from the 
more point P. The velocity of arrival at P la eati- 
mated solely by the previous motion; the velocity 
of departure In estimated solely by the after motion. 
There is no necessity that the two velocities should 
de the tame. They may be 1 to differ to any 
extant, without confusion of thought. The phe 
of val, however great, may be suddenly annihii- 
ated by an impervious o e, or even reversed; 
much more, suddenly diminished. (Physical consid- 
erations, auch as elasticity brings in, are not here to 
the purpose. The question Is not physical, but men- 
tal; namely, we inquire, in pure mathematics, what 
statements are intelligible coherent. ) 
Mr, Spencer belleves that in physics “the law of 
continulty” prevalls. He poy right or wrong; 
nevertheless continuity and discontinuity are wo 
alike intelligible. Ido not quarrel with bis physics; 
bot ho wanta to these into logic, that is, into 
mathematics, Te ls so dogmatic (and every 
1 mathematiclan will add, so ignorant) as to 
te (p 51), “It le a law, of which the negatios ia in- 
conceivable, that in passing from one degree of mag- 
nitade to any other, all Intermediate degrees must be 
passed through.“ Mr. Spencer la trying to see geom- 
etry and pure mathematics (as he tries to eee rell 
ion) through the spectacles of his physles, and utterly 
goss wrong. La Place, or Oanchy, or Poisson, and ev- 
ery mathematical treatise, give him flat contradiction 
time the word discontinuous ia used. The 
as inconceivable is both 


meer 
the human d in 
the sphere of religion, and overshoots his mark by 
extending his doctrine Into the sphere of sclence; to 
the matters whose baals ia common material experi- 
ence equally with those on which he zeslously fixes 
the word inacrutable, in order to nail ap the door of 
entrance, What is plainer than that we are born to 
know something of 8 things, but not of anything 
to know everything? That knowledge can never be 
absolute (that la, perfect) in a finite, imperfect mind, 
fs an axiom needing no elaborate argumentations, 
Talk about “the absolute” la generally Wasted breath. 
Pecullarly in religion it ls unplausible, I will here 
go an far as Mr, Spencer. 

A dog can form à kind of friendship with man; 
can know that his master exists, can often come in 
contact with bis mind, understanding some of bis 
thoughts and wishes; can apprehend many things 
concerning him; yet asshredly cannot comprehend 
themsn, Are we to suppose that the gap between 
the dog and the man is greater than that between 
man snd God? We cannot deny that in the animal 
thers ls both thought and reasoning; but we ere sure 
he cannot understand (to put a almple case) why hio 
master does s hundred things every day. 

Mr, 8 r (p. 101) taxes religioniats with ‘‘self- 
contradiction” in ‘‘profeasing to have some knowledge 
of that which transcends knowledge.” Yet I sup- 
pose he will admit that a dog has some knowledge of 
4 man, und that the man transcends the dog’s knowl- 
edge; or again, that I have some knowledge of that 
part of the globe of the earth which touches me, 
‘hough the earth as a whole is beret my knowledge, 
ind (be tells me) I cannot concetve or “represent to 
nysell in thought” the entire earth. He requires us 
2 be content with total ignorance of the attributes of 
jod, taunting religious persons aa follows (p. 101): 

While with one breath they assert that the canse of 
il things passes understanding, they with the next 
meath assert that the cause of all things possesses 
nch and such attributes; can be in so far under- 
tood." Certainly, They never sald or implied that 
othing could be known about God, but only that 
fod himself could not be wholly known. He can be 
pprehended, but not comprehended. Can Mr. Spen- 
èr seriously think that any one in callin In- 
Totable meant that nothing at all could be known 

bout him? He folsts upon us his own doctrine of 

Nesclence,” and then rebukes ua for not holding to 

+. Ifthe negative fact that God le inscrutable to us 

Yhich means that hio nature and his doings cannot 

t hly explored) were, as he assèrta, “the 

tal element and central part” of religion, the most 

norant garage or child would be nearly on a par 
ith the wisest man. Without some positive knowl- 
ge concen ig God, the negative fact that “we can- 

X know bim thoroughly" is worthless, It js saton- 

blag that Mr. Spencer does not see how sulcidal is 

‘argument to all philosophy. It is not God onl 

šo Is inscrutable and passes understanding. On all 

we are surrounded with infinite mystery; it fs 
tain that nothing can be fully understood or thor- 

Gily explored, Life and death, heaven and 

iter and spirit, time and apace, gravitation an 

pict, and all other forces, are incomprehensible ; 

i great deal is apprehended concerning them, 

1 up his second chapter | avowing It as 

d tand most certain of all facts, that the 
ver w ich the universe manifests to us is utterly 
erutable.” He might have sald plainly (what per- 
P is all that he here meant) that “by means of 
— al acience we cannot know whether the forces 
on universe are intelligent or blind.“ To this I 
ried assent. But I deny that physical science ex- 
＋ aman knowledge, There la auch a thing as 

nman mind, fully as important an object of 
2 as enn and planets, 

Mr. Spencer, like z Grock philosopher, wants 


bave us aasal] the problem from the most arduous 
side,—ecale the wall where it ia precipitous, instead 
of walking In at the open gate. Every religion, ac- 
cording to him, “is an apriori theory of the uni- 
verse.” He taunts theists that they have not en- 
abled him “to conceive how matter was made out of 
nothing; which, he says, is ‘the real mystery” 
2 84); and asks us (p. 85), Hou came there to be an 
1 P (which la ble gratuitous phrase for 
a God.) He treats bellevers in God as aiming to ex- 
plode mystery,—and not aucceeding, Most assailants 
of religion, on the contrary, accuse religious persona 
of loving and cherishing or invepting mystery, and 
are undoubtedly nearer to the iru. Se is Mr. Bpen- 
cer who abeitedly claims that we shall explode mys- 
tery. If aman reports that the Kin of Dahomey 
bas massacred many of his subjects, I suppose Mr, 
Spencer will not disbelleve him, unless be can further 
reply, How came there to bea King of Dahomey? 
How long has he reigned? How tall is he? 
did he massacre, ete. F and so on. Because I claim 
to see and know that God lives and moves and acta in 
me, and In all men, and in all the elements, I am not 
thereby bound to explain to Mr, Spencer the origin of 
matter, or any other natural mystery, cosmogony, 
generation, or evolution. So far as my theism is con- 
cerned, nothing hinders my replying that, for aught 
I know, matter is cosval with God; but concern 
the remote past it Is obviously as impossible to know 
anything, as concerning the remotest depths of heay- 
en; and to ask such questions is not the part of a 
wise man. He wants to make the origin of the uni- 
verse the fundamental question of religion. He will 
have us start from a past eternity, in order that be 
po Flom able to reply, Tou donot know what you are 
talking of; you cannot put meaning Into your 
words.“ Just as reasonably he might claim that we 
will start from an infinite distance in space to explain 
what le now going on there, ine 
physics from near and sensible objects. The histori- 
cal thelam which he admits to be an abiding and 
weighty fact in human nature did not take this 
course, Nations of men begin from a ee 
and bellef of spiritual power higher than man, 
which now lives and moves and rules. Superiority 
In power and wisdom is the primitive and essentlai 
attribute of Godhead, not all-migbtiness nor eternity. 
Concerning the past duration of the gods (or of God, 
when monotheism arises), there ls probably for along 
time very little thought; nor is it essential to religion. 
That a or gods exist, ia discerned as matter of 
fact, fundamentally in the same way that each dis- 
cerns other buman minda beside his own. He sees 
neither the spirit of God nor the spirit of man with 
bis eyes. To learn the attributes of Godhend is a 
longer and more difficult problem, in which experience 
coğ tes with meditation and consciousness, With 
an Increased observation of the unity in the physical 
world, a belief of monotheism arises, with virtual om- 
nipresence and omniscience, Inferlor gods or spirits, 
if atil) believed In, are depressed into angels or de- 
mons. By studying what things cause men to be im- 
moral, a conviction spreads that no cause exists, or 
can exist, to make God immoral; and that as he la 
higher than we are, he must also be better; there- 
upon unblemished goodness is attributed to bim. 
Before this stage la attained, religion is of very doubt- 
ful value, and may be a fantastic and wild folly, or 
the parent of dark fanaticlam, But henceforward re- 
ligion both conduces to morality, and becomes more 
beneficent in proportion ss morality Improves, 
though mean and narrow imaginations ma 
attached to it. Where phyalcs are little understood, 
religion as a moral force may yet have a noble devel- 
opment; while, If viewed as the aolution of a problem 
0 phyales, it la contemptible; moreover, physics, we 
know, are of very recent growth. The nobleness of a 
religion by no means depends on 1 hysical 
acience, e religioniat may belleve t the blue 
heavens are a crystal vault, and that there le no ex- 
istence beyond it; that dwells in brilliant clouds 
which hang below the crystal, and haa no other world 
than this interior 2 that he has geometrical 
shape and size,—both unknown to us; yet probab] 
has eyes and hands fundamentally like ours, thou 
able to act at once anywhere within this limited but 
vast region, In like manner, the worshipper, how- 
ever assured that God is older than man, has not nec- 
eesarily at all entertained the 3 how old he is. 
To him “thè Ancient of Days” was quite suffl- 
cient. The Homeric Greeks suppoeed the gode to 
have been created by the elementa at a definite time; 
and when their wiser men abandoned fable, it is not 
clear that they speculated about the past eternity of 
God. The Syrians or Hebrews who first entitled him 
The Ezisting One probably intended to deny that he 
was created, but for eternity past or future their lan- 
guege had no phrase; they could only say ' at 
‘ages of ages,” “to an age, from age to age,” eta 
And le not this quite philosophic, that is, quite ac- 
curate, D ? All that Ican understand by eternity 
ls an endless succession of finite } just as all that 
“an infinite series” in mathematics means is, term 
added to term without cessation. 

Nor was It essential to the religious sentiment to 
define anything about the origin of the physical 
world. One Hebrew might believe that matter was 
created by God out of nothing; another that it pre- 
existed in a chaos before It was organized by him, 
Learned Orthodox commentators (for instance, 
Dr, Pusey) insist that this is all that the Hebrew 
word (Bara) for “create” means; viz, shape, form, 
as certainly in Arsbic, A Greek or a North Ameri- 


can Indian might belleve matter to have organized 


its rudely, until a Great Spirit came to anlmate, 

ect, rule lt. These 3 essentially phys- 
Fal, lie outside of the religion, as a crust or case, and 
are not the core. It is not the religious sentiment, 
but the epeculative Intellect, the would-be philosophic 


endless, fruli theories talks of past eternity and 
predestination. If Mr. Spencer merely warned un- 
Wary religionista of the depth and difficulty of such 
questions, I should = him; but he brings them 
as a confutation of religion; whereas they belong not 
to religion, but only to a wild and barren philosophy. 

A vast majority of common rellgionlsts, lower as 
well ss higher minds, are satisfied with believing that 
God exlata, and never think of asking, “How came 
there to be a God ™ to which Mr, Spencer absurdly 
expects us to reply. I admit and maintain that the 

estion ie a legitimate retort from an athelst to a 
theist, if the thelst have attacked the athelat by the 
qr on, “How came there to be a world?’ But 

eism does not depend, ss Mr. Spencer fancies, on 
solving the problem of coemogony; and he has no 
right to expect thelats to anawer bow and why, when 
they assert that God io a living certain fact, as much 
as man or the visible universe. Ariatotle, and I be- 
lieve Bacon, point at the vanity of perpetually askin 
bow and why. The late Sir William Hamilton o 
Edinburgh insisted much on a passage In Aristotle 
which runs thus: “Not to be content with ultimate 
fact, but ever to ask why, is a weakness of the un- 
derstanding.” Of course no sooner le an answer 
given to the question why than it instantly suggests 
a new why and how; we must at last rest on fact 
somewhere. To explain all mystery ia to become 
omalacient; no sober-minded man alma at anything 
so absurd; It ls only the dream of some who puzzle. 
themselves, and want to puzzle others, They are apt 
to tell us that God la a hypothesle, and yet does not 
account for the facta so as to explode mystery. But 
God with us is no hypothesis; and we do not try to 
account for ante-mundane facta; nay, but we think a 
man the reverse of wise who fancies that the human 
mind can ever explode mystery, lu which we live and 
breathe forever. The vital part and nucleus of the- 
iam Is the ition of a present, ilying God,—pre- 
sent alike in time and space; of course it is at once un- 
derstood that to explore his nature and purposes fully 
is beyond us; ie., that he ip — 2 But Mx. 
Spencer has not a shadow of right to pretend that 
this reduces religion to neaclence. Ae sald above, 
with equal right may he say that astronomy and his- 
tory have nescience for thelr sphere. 


CHRISTIANITY AS NAME AND THING. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLAEEE, D,D, 


During the last week I attended two meetings In 
Boston where the discussions particularly interested 
me. One was that, on Tuesday morning, of the 
American Unitarian Assocjation, & here the subject of 
debate was whether the officers of that Association 
had done right or wrong In dropping from their cata- 
ree of Unitarian ministers the name of the Rev. 

m. J. Potter, of New Bedford, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in that piace, Their rcason was that 
this gentleman had publicly declared that be did not 
wiah to be called a Christian, and had given up the 
name, As this catalogue was notably a list of Uni- 
tarian Christian minlaters, it was thought proper that 
his name should cease to stand there, so t the 
record ahonld conform to the fact. 

Some of the members of the Association, however, 
friends of Mr. Potter, or speaking in the intereat of 
Christian liberty, protested against this omission, on 
the ground that Christlanity was pot a name, but a 
thing,—not a profeasion, but u reality,—and that Mr. 
Potter, by universal consent, was admitted to be in 
character, spirit, and life 2s good a Christian as could 
easily be found in the State of Massachusetts. To 
some persone it seemed like ution for opinion's 
sake; to others like = 6 form above the spirit; 
to others like 2 breach of Christian unity and a cast- 
ing out of the fellowship of the body one whose com- 
munlon it was moat desirable to retain. 

In listening to this discussion, It seemed to me that 
the question in this case was only of the name, not of 
the thing. This Unitarian catalogue did not profess 
to be s list of persone possessing a good Christian 
character, but only of those claiming a certain 
denominational title. It was a list of men who ac- 
cepted the name of Unitarian Christian ministers, 

ey might be better or might be worse then others 
who refused that designation; but It did not seem 
proper to put into the list of Unitarian Christians 
any man who declined to be called a Unitarian, or 
who declined to be called a Christian, It was only a 
question of the proper use of | age, not a judg- 
ment of character. No one ever claimed that a man 
was considered any better because his name was con- 
tained in the Fear Book, or any worse because it was 
omitted, Nor was It a question of fellowship. All 
men regard Mr. Potter as a worthy Chiistian mlolster 
in his faith, spirit, and life; and no one who so re- 
gards bim be any the less disposed to treat him 
as a Christian friend and brother because his name is 
not on a certain list, The question was not of fel- 
lowship or of censure, but of verbal accuracy. 

But there was another discussion this last week at 
the meeting of the Free Religious Association, the 
subject of which was not Christianity asa name, but 
Christianity as a thing. The issuemade bere was be- 
tween those who believe that Christlanity, as è faith 
and life, is the real power by which mankind are car- 
ried forward, and those who think that it ie an im- 
pediment to human progress. This debate was natu- 
rally vastly more im t and Interesting than the 
other, and it was conducted with great ability on both 
sides, and In perfect temper. In this respect, both of 
the discussions to which I have referred were remark- 
able instances of the strongest antagonism of opinion 
expressed without 2 word of harshness or the least 
tinge of bad temper. The bitterness of theo 
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controversy was wholly absent, thongh the strength 
of opposing conviction was fully shown. 

The charges made against Christianity by Mr. 
Abbot, editor of THE INDEX, were two: First, he 
said that in defining Christianity, and seeking for its 
essence, we are bound to take the belief of the great 
majority. We have no right, asid be, to take the 
views of the Broad Church, which is everywhere in a 
minority, as giving the true type of the religion. 
Christianity means, he maintained, the doctrines of 
total depravity, substituted atonement, absolute de- 
crees, and an eternal hell of fire for all unbelievers— 
since these doctrines hayo been the belief of the grist 
22 of Christians In all time. If we think these 
to false, we ought to consider Christianity to be 
false, and so to oppose it, 

I admired Mr, Abbot's evident honesty and sinceri- 

I felt, while hespoke, that he was himself one of 
the pure and sweet products of Christianity. I 
thought that phat on the last day the Great 
Master of us all would say to him: Well done, good 
and faithful servant! and be would be astonished at 
finding that he had been a good Christian all thetime 
without knowing it. Not a word dropped from his 
Ups which had any touch of bitterness, of egotism, of 
wilfulness in it. But I was astonished that one 
brought up in the bosom of that Liberal Christianity 
which has always contended that the creed ls one 
thing and the falth another, the theology is one thing 
and religion another, should have identified Chris- 
tianity with any of its apecial theologies. Theodore 
Parker might have taught him better, for Theodore 
Parker always kept clear the distinction between re- 
ligion and theology, It was sad to me to see a man 
who had been educated to a broad view go back toa 
narrow ope, who had seen from childhood earnest 
Christians who were outside of all special theologies 
revert to such narrow definitions, 

For what is Christianity? Some ple will tell 
you that it is a belief; others that it is a church; 
others that It is à sentiment of feeling; others that It 
Is morality or out ward good conduct. All these, how- 
ever, are results of Christianity, rather than Chris- 
tianity itself. Christianity takes an outward form in 
creeds, In churches, In moralities,{n emotions, But 
Christianity itself is something back of allthis, Just 
aa civilization is not steamships or railroads or pow- 
er-looms, but knowledge behind them, and science, 
which takes these forms, so Ohristianity is not a creed 
or a charvh, but a life behind creeds and churches—a 
life In the mind and heart, which takes the forme of 
creeds and churches, 

Behold that tree, planted by the river of water!|—a 
atately sycamore, a lordly oak, a graceful elm. What 
is the essential thing in it which makes it a tree? Is 
it ita root, lts trunk, its branches, its leaves, its fow- 
ers, or ita fruit? The tree produces all these. It 
goes down Into Its root; it goes up Into its trunk; it 
spreads abroad in Ita branches; it expands into its 
innumerable leaves; but the tree itself is something 
back of all this. It is the mysterious, unitary life 
which lay hid In the seed, and which has worked 
after lta kind, making either an oak, an elt „or B 
sycamore—something you cannot see, cannot weigh. 
cannot anal But when It departs, then the tres 
is dead. Then the essential thing about the tree is 

e. The roots remain, the trunk remains, the 
ranches are there, the leaves are perhaps not yet 
withered, But the tree ia dead. It la no longer a 
tree; it is only the corpse of à tree. The hidden life 
in the tree is that which made it a tree. 

So there is a hidden life in the world, which has 
made that eat tree which we call Christianity—a 
tree In which all the birds of heaven make their neata. 
It la this which gives to it Its unity under all its 
variety; it ls a unity of the spirit, with diversity of 
ceremonies, creeds, customs, forms, There le n liy- 
ing force which we can trace back to its origin in 
Jesus of Nazareth; which worka on to-day, creating 
anow faith and works in human hearts and lives, 
And, as we call sclence e knowledge, the source and 
essence of civilization, so we may call love the source 
and essence of Christianity. 

Civilization is knowledge applied to life; not ab- 
stract knowledge, but applied knowledge—science 
turned into art. It ie knowledge of the mineral king- 
dom turned Into the arts of masonry, metallurgy, 
agriculture; knowledge of the vegetable kingdom 
turned Into the textile arts—into cotton-looma and 
woollen-mills, into horticulture, arboriculture, car- 
— It ts knowledge of chemistry, electricity, 

Ydraulles, hydrostatics, magnetism, and other sci- 
ences, developed into tal phe, steam: nes, rall- 
roads, printing-presses, It is knowledge changed to 


power, making one man with a machine aa strong as 
a thouzand withontit. Itis knowledge c to 
wealth, making a hundred men in England as rich as 


a million in ia. Analyze civilization, and you 
will find it to be knowledge transmuted Into power. 

So analyze Christianity, under all its forms, creeds, 
rituals, churches, confessions, and it resolves itaelf in 
the lust analysis into a li/e—a life born with Jesus of 
Nazareth, a life which has been creating and recreat- 
ing the world, It is, as Col, Higginson sald, the 
smallest and most scholastic vlew of Christianity to 
identify it with any of ita,creeds. It is the 2 
of love which, flowing from the life of Jesus, has 
made all things new in the world. 

Another charge brought ngainst Christianity by Mr. 
Abbot was that it was always opposed to mental free- 
dom. He instanced, of course, the Roman Catholic 
Inquisition and all Protestant forms of rsecution. 
But Col. Higginson well replied to this e Ə that it 
was not the spirit of Christianity which perseented 


opinions, but the spirit of sects and parties. It was 
8 7 on, but organization, which persecuted: and 


nson showed that this spirit of ti 

showed itaelt in sclence also—that sclontifia men 
Were juat as apt to be intolerant of new opinions as 
religions men, Col, Higginson epoke not as a Chris- 


tian, but as one standing outside of Christianity, 
But he proved, very conclusively, as against Mr, Ab- 
bot, that it would be a great loss to mankind if Chris- 
tianity should perish, and that nothing could supply 
its place, The needs of the beart and soul, which re- 
ligion meets, could never be supplied by science, The 

‘orth American Review and the New York Nation 
could hardly, said he, take the place of the Christian 

hurch. r 
om truth, liberty of opinion is the child of Chris- 
tinnity; not of science nor of civilization. Where 
the aplrit of the Lord le, there ie liberty.“ The mar 
tyra of freedom baye commonly been sustained by a 
religious faith. vaT few men have consented to be 
burned for a scientific formula, Galileo —— 
on his knees, the Copernican theory. But Peter sai 
to the Sanhedrim, who threatened him with death: 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we can- 
not but speak the things we have seen and heard.” 
This is the power which conquers liberty of thought 
for mankind—the religious faith which zays: We 
cannot but epeak the things we have seen and heard.“ 

Mr. Caltbrop, of 8 use, made a very compre- 
hensive argument to show that the trae development 
of bumanity would take place inside of Christianity, 
and not outside of it. Assuming the ground of eyo- 
lution, be showed that all the developments of life 
came from exceptional germs unfolded under favora- 
able conditions. External conditions accomplished 
nothing without the presence of exceptional person- 
allties. In other words, he proved that the progress 
of the world depended on the presence of inspired 
men—men raised up from time to time to be leaders 
and teachers of the race. Such men as Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Zoroaster were as essential to the un- 
folding of the Eastern religions as were the prophets 
of Judes to the production of the religion of the Old 
Testament, And ao, he argued, the exceptional and 
wonderful life which was in Jesus was absolutely es- 
sential to the production of modern civilization and 

rogress. Outside of the sphere and influence of this 

è all is dormant; within all ta progressive. Chris- 
tian civilization means the advance of the human 
race in science, art, literature, freedom, and human 
happiness, Into this civilization, born ont of the life 
of Christ, all the old civilizations of the world flow. 
This is the ample stream which receives into ifs 
bosom all tributaries. Greece brings ita literature 
and art; Rome brings its 41 and law-making 
powers; t contributes its arta of domestic life; 
the Northern Teutonic nationa bring individualism 
and freedom. The grandeur of Christianity consists 
in its being not exclusive, but inclusive. It is so 
large that all rivers of faith and thought can flow 
into it, and yet it is never full. 

I conld not but think, in listening to all this argu- 
ment, how little Christianity has to fear from out- 
spoken heresy, How much better to encourage all 
honest utterances than to try to check and represa 
them, Out of the heart of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation come some of the ablest arguments for vital re- 
5 ana generous Christlan faith.—Independent, 

une 11, 


THE NAME AND THE THING. 

What ls Christianity? is the question which Dr. 
J. F. Clarke asks once more in another column, 
Wan sort of aman may properly be called a Chris- 
tian 

So far as we can make out from Dr. Clarke's ex- 
tremely figurative and analogical answer, Christiani- 

is wry like a lordly oak, and it ls very like civiliza- 
tion, and, for one we know, It may be like a whale 
or a weasel, at we want to know is not what it 
ls like, but what it is. 

But we mast not seem to do our able correspondent 
Injustice. He tella us that, as we call sclence or 
knowledge the source and essence of civilization, so 
we may call love the source and essence of Christian- 
ity.” And again: “It ts the principle of love which, 
flowing from the life of Jesus, has made all thin 
new in the world.“ This seems to come a little 
nearer to the 2 for we would give more for two 
lines of definition than for a page of simile. We 
think we catch Dr. Clarke's idea, then, when we de- 
fine the Christian as the man who controls bis life by 
love—by love to such beings as he knowa anything 
abont and believes in,—love to parrota and goats if he 
de a Crusoe and they are his companions; love to men 
if he happens to be thrown among them; love to 
some God if he happens to know of or believe in any 
God, And Christianity, as we understand him, fa 
the abstract of thia concrete, is the living under the 
law of love, if it be not rather (for wa are not sure) 
the Golden Rule itself reduced to the single word 
“Love.” In accordance with this, Dr. Clarkp cally 
Mr, Abbot “a good Christian without knowing it,” 
and telle us that ‘‘all men regard Mr. Potter,” anoth- 
er man who protests that he ls no Christian, “as a 
went Christian minister in his faith, spirit, and 

ê 

But according to this definition what has Christ to 
do with Christlanity? He was an excellent Chris- 
tian, doubtless, but certalnly not the inventor of love, 
His Golden Rule he quoted from Moses, He gave an 
impetus to the principle of love and was a shining ex- 
ample of it, but was not its source.“ Are Chris- 
Hanity and love identical ? 

We cannot think so. When Messrs. Abbot and 
Potter tell ua they are no Christians, they seem to us 
to be right; for Christianity ls as truly a doctrine as a 
life. edo not mean by thla to say that the doc- 
trine is as important as the life, nor that the doctrine 
does not produce the life. We prefer Penélope to 
Queen Catharine, Socrates to Pope John XII. We 
believe that Abraham and David and Isaiah were no 
Christians, but were much better than many Chrie- 
tiana, and true children of God, We rejoice to be- 


lieve that many a pagan, who could 
Christ nor believe in him, has seen the Invisible 
things of God, and lived a pious life. We rejoice to 
hope that others who have heard of Christ, but who, 

throngh some error of teaching or some misfortung 
of their mental structure, could not believe in him 

or perhaps even in God, have yet lived according to 
tha light they had, and haye 8 God. Such 
men (we will not refuse to take Dr, Clarke’s word for 
it) may be Mr, Potter and Mr. Abbot, althongh when 
the latter shall show more candor and charitableneas 
toward Christian missions he will exhibit more signs 


of it. 

Christianity hag ahistorical sense. It means that 
system of faith and morals which Christ taught, or, 
to be more severely accurate, which Christendom has 
in all ita ages and sects agreed in believing that 
Christ taught. It Includes a claim of masterhip or 
lordship on his part, and of salvation through his 
death, In the narrower and stricter sense, that man 
is a Christian who accepts Christ's theology and eth- 
ics, as that man ia a Platonlst who accepte Plato's 
ethics and philosophy. In ita fuller and better sense, 
that man js a Chriatian who not only accepts thess 
notions, but governs himself by the ethical principles 
laid down in Christ's teachings, and exemplified in 
his life. But, In historical fact, right living came be 
fore Christianity, and is incorporsted within Chris 
tianity, and is distinguishable by terms of definition 
from Christianity, To identify right living with 
Christianity by conterminous definition is to abuse 
language. The attempt to folat this new meaning on 
Christianity Is a very modern one, made b a tor 
men who like the term, and are enamored of the 
moral teachings embodied in the system, but who re 
ject the atonement of Christ and discipleship to him 
as Master, which are what makes Christianity some 
thing different from the lofty morality of Socrates or 
of Buddha. 

Although we muat utterly dissent from the defini- 
tions of Chriatianity made by Mr. Abbot and Mr. 
Potter, we cannot but believe that in rejecting the 
Scripture teachings in reference to Christ they hare 
acted honestly in giving up a name so honored, Ip 
agreeing with them, as against Dr. Clarke, that they 
are not Christians, we mean no 8 but only 
to stand fast by history and etymology. We are not 
denying that they may be ax good men as Dr. Clarke 
saya they are—better than many Christians; nor that 
God may see more to approve in them than in many 
who claim the name which they reject; but they are 
as much outside of Christianity as any goly Pagan 
or Mohammedan, and itis a mistaken charity to try 
to keep them where they know they do not belong.— 
Independent, June 11. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 


FOURTEEN WEEKES! INSTRUCTION IN EACH YEAR— 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN REGULATED—VIOLA- 
TIONS PUNISHABLE BY FINES—TEXT-BOOKS FREE 
TO POOR CHILDREN—THE LAW TO TAKE EFPECT 
JANUARY 1, 1875. 

ALBANY, May 14.—The following is the text of 
the Compulsory Education Act, ay roved by the 
Governor on Tuesday last, which will be read with 
interest by the parents of children and the friends of 
education. 

An act to secure to children the benefits of elementary 
education 

MUST BE INSTRUCTED. 

Sec. 1. All parents and those who have the care of 
children shall inatract them or cause them to be in- 
structed in spelling, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic; and every parent, 
guardian, or other person haying control and charge 
of any child, between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, shall cause such child to attend some public or 
private day school, at least fourteen weeks in each 
year, eight weeks of which attendance shall be consece- 
tive, or to be Instructed regularly at home at least 
foueteen reeks in each year in spelling, bic 
writing, Eng! grammar, graphy, an m 
tic, unless the physical or 1 condition of the 
child is such as to render such attendance or instruc- 
tion laexpedlent or impracticable, 


RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT OF CBILDREN. 

Sec. 2. No child under the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed by any person to labor in any bust- 
ness whatever during the school houra of any echool- 
day of the school term of the public school in the 
schoo! district or the city where such child is, unless 
auch child shall have attended some public or private 
day-school, where Instruction was given by a teacher 
qualified to Instruct In spelling, reading, writing, ge. 
ography, English grammar, and arithmetic, or £! 
have been regularly instructed in sald branches by 
some person qualified to Instruct In the same, at least 
fourteen of the fifty-two weeks next preceding sny 
and every year in which sach child shal! be em- 
ployed, and shall at the time of such employment de- 
iver to the employer a certificate in writing, signed 
by è teacher or school trustee of a district or of a 
school, certifying to auch attendance or instruction; 
and any person who shall employ any child, contr: 
to the provisions of this section, shall, for each of- 
fence, forfeit and pay a penalty of 850 to the — 
urer, or chief fiscal officer of the city or supervisor kr 
the town in which such offence shall occur, the 5 
sum or penalty, when so paid, to be added to p 
public school money of the school district in whic 
the offence occurred. 


TO BE EXAMINED. _ 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the trustee or * 
tees of every school district, or public school, 0 
union achool in every town and city, in the mont 
of September and of February of each year, to exam 
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iine into the situation of the children employed in all 
manufacturing establishments in such school dis- 
trict; and in case any town or city Is not divided into 
school districts, it shall, forthe purposes of the ex- 
zmination provided for in this sectiun, be divided by 
the school sathorities thereof into districts, and tha 
sald trustees notified of their respective districta, on 
or before the first day of January of each year; and 
the sald trustee or trustees shall ascertain whether all 
the provisions of this act are duly observed, and re- 
rt all violations thereof to the treasurer or chief fis- 
cal officer of — city or — of — — On 
4 examination, the p. T, su ntendent, or 
— of sald establishment shall, on N ex- 
Albit to said examining trustee a correct liat of all 
children between the of eight and fourteen years 
employed in said estab ehment, with the sald certif- 
cates of attendance on school or of instruction. 


CHILDREN DISCHARGED FROM EMPLOYMENT. 


Sec, 4. Every parent, guardian, or other person 
‘paving control or charge of any child, between the 
— | sight and fourteen years, who has been tem- 
5 acha from employment in any busi- 
nes, in order to be afforded an opportunity to receive 
dnstraction or schooling, shall send such child to 
some public or private school, or shall cansa such 


child to be jarly instructed as aforesaid at home, 
for the perlod for which such child may have been so 
disch. to the extent of at least fourteen weeks 


In all), In each year, unless the physical or mental 
condition of the child is such as to rendersuch an at- 
tandance or instruction inexpedient or impracticable. 


PENALTIES, 


Sec. 8. The trustee or trustees of any school dis- 
‘trict, or public school, or the president of any union 
School, or In case there is no such officer, then auch 
officer as the board of education of sald city or town 
may designate, ia hereby authorized and empowered 
to des that Sections 1, 2, 8, 4, and 6 of this Act are en- 
forced, and to report in writing all violations thereof 
40 the treasurer or chief fiscal officer of hls city, or to 
the supervisor of his town. Any on who shall 
violate any provisions of Sections J, 3, and 4 of this 
Act, ehall, on written notice of such violation from 
ore of the school officers above named, forfeit, for 
‘the first offence, the sum of $1; and after such first 
offence shall, for each succeeding offence in the same 
year, forfelt and pay to the treasurer of sald city, or 
supervisor of said town, the sum of $6 for each and 
every week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one 
year, during which he, after written notice from sald 
school officer, shall have failed to comply with 9 of 
said provisions. The said penalties to be added to 
the public school moneys of sald school district in 
which the offence occurred. 


‘TEXT-BOOES FREE FOR CHILDREN OF POOR PARENTS. 


Bec. 6. In every case arialng under this Act, where 
che parent, an, or other person having the con- 
tral of any child, between the aald ages of eight and 
fourteen years, la unable to provide such child for 
sald fourteen weeks with the text-books required to 
be furnished, to enable such child to attend school 
tor said period, and shall so state in writing to the 
sald trustee, the said trustee shall provide sald tert- 
books for sald fourteen weeks, at the public school, 
for the use of such child, and the expense of the same 
‘shal! be pald by the treasurer of said city or the 
‘supervisor of sald town, on the certificate of the said 
r the Items furnished for the use of 
duch 


TRUANTS. 


Arc. J. In case any pauses having the control of 
any child, betwoon ages of eight and fourteen 
‘te unable to induce sald child to attend school, 
and shall eo state In 2 said trustee, the sald 
‘child shall, from and after the date of the delivery to 
ald trustee of sald statement in writing, be deemed 
and dealt with as an habitual truant, and said 
shall be relieved of all penalties incurred for said year 
after said date, under dections 1, 4, and 5 of this Act. 


STREET CHILDHEN TO BE CARED FOR. 


Src. g. The board of education or public instruc- 
tion (by whatever name it may be called In each city) 
and the trustees of the school districts and union 
school In each town, by an affirmative vote of a 
misjority of said trustees, at a meeting or meetings 
to be called for this purpose, are hereby authorized 
aod empowered and directed on or before January 1, 
1875, to make all needful provisions, arrangements, 
rules and regulations concerning habitual truants, and 
children between sald ages of eight and fourteen years 
of age, who may be found wandering about the streets 
dr public places of such city or town during the school 
hours of the school day of the term of the public 
School of sald city or town, having no lawful occupa- 
tion or business, and growing up In Ignorance, and 
said ements shall be such as shall, In thelr 
Judgment, most conducive to the welfare of such 
Tirai aud to the good order of auch city or town, 

; shall provide suitable places for the diacipline 
ani struction and confinement, when necessary, of 
ons 1 children, and may require the ald of the police 
— tles and constables of towns to enforce their said 

es and regulations, provided, however, that such 
Aren ments shall not go into effect as lawa for sald 

veral cities and towns until they shall have been ap- 
— no in MRP by a justice of the Supreme Court 
s rod ener strict in which said city or town Is 
with 18. and when so approved he shall file the same 
print Hin clerk of the sald city or town, who shall 
oe same, and furnish ten copies thereof to each 
— rp each school district or public or unlon 
Keen oot Mld city or town. The sald trustee shall 
in £ one copy thereof posted In a conspicuous place, 


aka ipon each schoolhouse in his charge during the 


— ..... 


in each cit 
nually in 


or town ma; 
month of 
= JURISDICTION. 

ECO, Justices of the peace, civil juatl and 
Police justices shall have Jariahtdan, within” their 
reo ve towns and cities, of all offences, and of all 
actions for penalties or fines described in this act, 

EVENING SCHOOL. 

Sec, 10. Two weeks’ attendance at a half-time or 
evening school, shall, for all purposes of this act, be 
counted as one week at a day school. 

TO TAKE EFFECT JAN. 1, 1875. 


Sec, 11. Thila act shall take effect on the Ist d 
of January, 1875.—Brooklyn Argus, S 


be amended or revjsed an- 
ber. 


THE DOGMA OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY, 


[In view of the grest interest felt in the struggle of 
the German Empire with the Romish Church, our 
readers will like to read the following translation of 
the concluding portion of Chapter IV. De Capite 
Eeclesie, promulgated by the famous (comenical 
Council of 1870,—Ep.] 


‘Wherefore, we, adhering faithfully to the tradi- 
tion, which dates from the commencement of Chris- 
tlanlty, tor the glory of God our Saviour, for the ex- 
altation of the Catholic religion and the salvation of 
Christian peoples, we teach and define, with appro- 
bation of the Sacred Council, as a dogma, divinely 
revealed; That the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks 
‘et cathedra’—that la to say, when discharging the 
functiona of pastor and doctor of all the faithful by 
virtue of his supreme apostolic autbority,—he defines 
a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the Uni- 
versal Church, he fully enjoys, by the divine masiat- 
ance * to him Ín blessed Peter, the same in- 
fallibility which our Divine Redeemer intended His 
Church should be endowed with when defining any- 
thing concerning faith and morals; or co uently 
such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are of them- 
selvea lrreformable, independent of any consent of 
the Church. 

"If any one shall presume, which may God forbid, 
to contradict this our definition, let him be anathe- 
ma” r 

[In connection with the above, the following trans- 
lation from the Berlin Volks-Zeitung, showing that 
the dogma of Infallibility Is by no means a mere ab- 
straction without practical bearings, will also be of 
luterest.— Ep.] 

We haye recelved the following communication 
from Rome, which we publish unabbreviated: Tour 
2 of all political shades talk s t deal 
about queation of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope, but none of them has defined the true polnt of 
view from which it ought to be regarded, the majori- 
ty, probably, because they are badly informed, and 
some because they are not permitted, or do not wish, 
to show thelr cards before the proper time le come, 
For eighteen pos the Jesulta have been pursuing a 
deeply-laid plan, which they have of late matured, 
ay the nonion has sorai Lng upon tien 2 
the temporal power of the Pope is approaching its 
end with Irresistible rapidity. New uni re- 
sources had to be found to supply the place of those 
which would be closed to the Holy Chair by such an 
event. Now all the possessions of the Jesuits belong 
to the whole Order. Nothing is the peculiar propert; 
of a special mission, monastery, etc. The Gene 
has an unlimited power over all the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Jesuits, which he disposes of accord- 
ing to the wants of the time, and can recall and divide 
in a different manner when, by 80 doing, he h to 
further the purposes of the Order whose head he le. 
This ls not the case with the rest of the property of 
the Church. It belongs to certain chapters, monas- 
teries, ètc., which, as may well be supposed, nre not 
always inclined to renounce their lons In favor 
of the whole Church. Very rarely, and only in ape- 
cial cases, do they sacrifice a part of it for general 
purposes, and they never do ao without reluctance 
and resistance. la ls to be changed. All clerical 
poaseasions are to become the common property of 
the whole Catholic Church, Iu order to effect ý 
the right of Spady of them must be placed in the 
hand of a single person. The dogma of infallibility 
is only the means of securing this end. When it is 
once proclaimed, the bishops, abbots, and chapters will 
be — In a position which will render it im pousi- 
ble for them to assert their clainis to the separate en- 
8 ent of the property they have hitherto possessed. 

e minority suspect the dangerous arguments which 
may be based on the doctrine. The dogmatic discus- 
sions are, after all, only sham fights, e Jeauits are 
no idealists; they have always practical ends in view. 
Men of a similar character are also to be found 
among the bishops, though they do not form the ma- 
jority of the episcopate, and they are beginning to 
perceive the threatening danger. When the Pope, by 
means of hls Infallibility, has become the absolute 
master of the entire property of the Church, he will 
have to decide whether he will go hand in hand with 
the General of the Jesuits, or venture to commence a 
war with an Order which is powerful enough to pre- 
vent the next papal elections taking a turn likely to 
render such a conflict Imminent.’ " 


Tux Cauncn ALMANAC of 1874 gives the follow- 
ing summary of the Eplscopal Church In the United 
States: Dioceses, 41; missionary jurisdictions, 9; 
bishops, 62; other clergy, 3,042; 0 nations of des- 
cons, 147; priests, 113; candidates for orders, 340; 
churches consecrated, 64; baptisms, 39, 944; confirme- 
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Poetry. 


“THE LIGHT WHICH LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN,” 


WAITTES FOR THE FREE RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL, BOFTOM, MAT 
2), 1874, BY SAMUEL LONOFELLOW. 


O Life that maketh all things new — 
The blooming carth, the thongbts of men! 
Our pilgrim fect, wet with thy dew, ., 
In gladness hither turn again. 
From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From oye to eye tho signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright bopa glows; 
The lovers of the Light are one, 


One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul's perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God; 
‘The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide hortron's grander view, 
‘The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh al! things new. 


NEW SUBSORIPTIONS TO INDEX STOOR. 


— 


Mrs. F. W. Christern, New York City, 


' b 
Bichard B. Weatbrook, Bonman, Pa, on W 18 


R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Win, Two “ 900 
E W. Bowes, Boston, Masa. Oos „ 100 
Chas, N. Story, Boston, Mass, ley * 100 
E. W. Meddaugh, Detroit, Mich. Five “ 500 
Jacob Hoffner, insville, O. One ~ 100 
John We Boston, Mass, 2 100 
W.C. 7 . Y: a * 10 
AW. Detroit, Mich. “ * 100 
B. F. Dyer, n, Mass, * 100 
J L bed " 100 
F. A. Nichols, Lowell, Mage. “o u W 
J. S. Palmer, Portland, Mo. “ 100 
Bobt, Ormiaton, N. V. a u 10% 
Mre. A. I, Richmond, Lowell, Maas. “n ç u i0 
Mrs, Benj. Ireson, Kh Mans, “ „ 100 
J. E. Oliver, Ithaca, N. V. ” * 100 
E. H. Aldrich, Providence, 25 a * 100 
Goo. L. Clark, Providence, H. “ * 100 
W. M. Jackson, Providence; RT. Two „ 206 
Mre. E. B. Chass, — Falle, RI. “ 100 
88 Tpewich, Mass * 48 
am ch, Mass. « “ 
Joseph A. Barker, Providence,RI. = „ 105 
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BEOCRIVED, 


Books, 


JOSEPH TUCKROMAK OW THE ELEVATION OF TAN Poon. A 
Selection from his Reports as Minister at Large in Bos- 
ton, With an Introduction by E, E, Hale. Boston: Rob- 
orta Brothers. 1874. 

Sea AND BHOBE. A Collection of Poems. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1874. 

Sous Women's Heants. By Louise Chandler Moulton, au- 
thor of “‘Hed-Time Stories." Boston: Roberta Brothers. 


1874. 
PAT Own GIRL. A Novel. By Maris Howland. Now 
York: John P. Jewett. 1874. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals. + 


Tue Pewratevcs in Contrast with the Science and Moral, 
Sense of our Age, Bys Physician. Part IV.—De, CAR- 
PENTER AT StON COLLEGE; or, Tue View of Miracles Tak- 
en by Men of Sclonce.—Published by Thomaa Scott, Esd., 
No. II, The Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, B. E. 1874. 

TRE ABSOLUTESUFFICIEXCY OF NATURAL RELIGION as a 
Revelation from God, Examined in the Light of Reason 
and the Bible. By A. B. Bradford, Salem, Ohio; Wal- 


„ 1874 
PI STEENTE ANNUAL Repost of the Board of Directora of 
the St. Louls Public Schools, for the Year Ending August 
1, 1878. St. Louis: 1874, 
THE UNTTARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIONS MAGAZINE. June, 
1874, Boston: L. C. Bowles, 3 Tremont Place. 
Ou 2 Baw June, 1874. Moston; Roberte Brothers, 143 
‘ashington Street. 

Tur PENN Morni June, 1874. Philadelphia; 80 Wal- 

nut Stree! 
LADIES' OWN MAGAZINE, June, 1874. New York and N f 


N 


in cach year; in like manner, the same | tions, 23,515; communicants, 260,000, cago. — 
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BOSTON, JUNE 18, 1874. 
e 
GLIMPSES. 


Tae SECRETARY of the “Clearfield County Free- 
thought Association,” in Pennsylvania, writes that 
he lo Instructed by that Association to report it to us 
as a Liberal League. The President ia Mr. Samuel 
Widemire, and the Secretary is Mr. Harry Hoover. 


Tue Occaslonal Observer, a very small sheet of four 
pages, has appeared in Lynn, Massachusetts, as we 
“prophesied” two or three weeks ago, in defence of 
the essay by Mr, Augustine Jones on Quakerism, It 
says that Tae INDEX “misunderstands both the es- 
say and its friends;“ but as it fails to point out in 
what, we are none the wiser and can make no repara- 
tion. 


Tue LAN (Micnican) State Republican has 
thls paragraph: “The crusading women at Pittsburg 
to the number of forty, and at Cincinnati to the 
number of forty-three, have been arrested and tried 
In the Police Court for violation of the ordinance 
against obstructing sidewalks. There is no doubt of 
their technical infraction of the law, and the authori- 
tles seem determined to enforce it. In Michigan 
there has been comparatively little of this style of 
warfare carried on, and the facta will show that 
greater progress has been made in checking the liquor 
traffic here than among the more excitable people of 
Southern Ohio, where the crusade began with street- 
prayers and hymns,—or that more of the work staya 
done here.“ 

Tue THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Index Association was held at Toledo, 
Ohio, on Saturday, June 6. A majority of votable 
shares was represented, and the following gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: William 
J. Potter, A. E. Macomber, Frank J. Scott, E. W. 
Meddaugh, R. H. Ranney, G. W. Park, H. K. Oliver, 
Jr., A. W. Stevens, F. E. Abbot. In the evening a 
delightful re-union of our old friends was held at the 
hospitable residence of Mr. Macomber, and it was a 
pleasure indeed to meet them after a year’s absence, 
Next day wo delivered a lecture on “The Coming Re- 
ligion” In Odeon Hall, and found the same indulgent 
audience with which that Hall is so pleasantly associ- 
ated in our memory. Toledo is growing at a wonder- 
ful rate, two hundred new houses (so we were in- 
formed) being now in process of erection in 2 singla 
ward of the city. Tae INDEX has many warm 
friends there, and wishes them all the utmost possibla 
measure of prosperity and happiness. 


Heer ts a parody on Orthodox mysticism, entitled 
“The Cosmic Egg,“ which is as trustworthy a cos- 
mogony as that In yogue:— 

Upon the Rock yet uncreate, 
Amid a Chaos inchoate, 
An uncrested Being sate— 
Beneath Him Rock, 
Above Him Cloud, 
And the Cloud was Rock, 
And the Rock was Cloud, 


The Rock soon growing molst and warm, 

The Cloud began to take a Form, 

As though a Something would be Born— 
A Form chaotic, vast, and vague, 
Which issued in The Coemte Egg. 


Then the Being uncrente 
Upon The Egg did Incubate, 
And thas became the Incubator; 
And of The Egg did Allegate, 
And thus became the Allegator; 
And the Incubator was Potentate, 
But the Allegator was Potentator, 


Í Se 


“RELIGION AND SCIENCE.” 


A thonghtful communication In another column 
makes inquiries as to the meaning of “scientific re- 
ligion.” Mr. Potter's very able treatment of this sub- 
ject, in the first portion of his Horticultural Hall 
lecture(published in Taz INDEX of March 26), is the 
best answer to some of these Inquiries; but the theme 
is of perennial Interest, and fresh statements are con- 
tinually necessary. 

1. Sciences rightly considered by Mr, Adams to be 
‘knowledge which is verified, proven, or capable of 
verification and proof by processes of the logical 
mind.” But religion, at least as we conceive it, is 
something more chan “a natural sentiment, an Inher- 
ent feeling of wonderment, reverence, or worship,“ 
whether dependent upon or independent of knowl- 
edge (science), It must alm at the symmetrical and 
highest possible development of all human faculties, 
if lt Is to maintain its place as the chief interest of 
man, To adopt a narrower view is to shear it of its 
greatest dignity and importance, and make it the spe- 
cial culture of certain faculties rather than a unlver- 
sal onlargement and elevation of our whole being. 
If its main alm is to make us conversant with sub- 
jects outside of and above Nature,” then a natural- 
istic philosophy which identifies Nature with the 
totality of all that je real must shelve religion as the 
chief superstition that has survived the early barbar- 
jem of man. The dualism of natural and supernat- 
ural cannot co-exist with the modern conception of 
Nature as the all-inclusive unity of the universe. 

2. The common distinction between “‘the knowable 
and the unknowable” rests on the contradiction that 
we know nothing at all of thatof which we nevertheless 
do know that it cannot be known. It is an inherent 
inconsistency to talk of “the unknowable,” — as if we 
could in advance pronounce upon the attributes of 
what has never yet come within the range of our fac- 
ulties, Who can venture to say that the unknown is 
unknowable, when this very statement itself assumes 
a certain knowledge of It? It is a fallacy to account 
for the bare fact of human Ignorance by postulating a 
fictitious quality of necessary incomprehensibleness 
in objective being. It ia the business of science to 
learn all it can, but not to excuse Its own fallure to 
learn everything all at once by the shallow device of 
pretending that thie, that, or the other “cannot be 
known.” Stellar chemistry was once considered & 
part of the unknowable; let us learn wisdom by 
experience, and be more modest than to arrogate 
knowledge to ourselves in the very act of disclalming 
it. True science is content to teach what it has 
learned, to learn as fast as it can, and to teach noth- 
Ing about what it has learned nothing. But its motto 
must be—nil desperandum. 

3. The intellect alone affirms or denies, constructs 
propositions, connects subject and predicate, The 
verb la the expression of a purely intellectual act. 
There is immense confusion on thia subject, A man 
is conacious of certain emotions and sentiments; he 
has feelings of reverence, awe, worship; he exclaims, 
“God must exist!’ and he jumps to the conclusion 
that his “heart,” that Is, his emotional nature, makes 
this affirmation. Not at all, Feellng affirms noth- 
ing: only thought affirms. The intellect may make 
its affirmation on good or bad or even no appreciable 
evidence; but the mental act by which connection is 
made between any subject and [ta predicate ls purely 
intellectual, and we deceive ourselves If we fancy that 
any bellef which can be stated rests on any other 
ground than this intellectual act, Now the scientific 
method simply requires that religious opinions shall 
be formed with as scrupulous deference to the laws 
of the Intellect as any other opinions; that they shall 
be grounded on genuine facts and constructed on log- 
{cal principles. Without this conscious regulation of 
belief by the natural laws of thought, religion degen- 
erates inevitably into superstition, Sentiments may 
be the sole data on which many a religious opinion ia 
bullt; but intellect ls the builder, and it is avast mis- 
take to think that any opinions may be true in defi- 
ance of logic. Science, when mature, must recognize 
all facts, including those of pure sentiment; but the 
conclusions It draws from them must be drawn in 
strictest conformity with scientific method. The 
moment you have stated your bellef in the form of a 
seutence or proposition, you have brought it within 
the jurisdiction of this method; and what you cannot 
atate lu that form is not entitled to be called a bellef 
at all. This is what we mean by “scientific relig- 
lon” : not religion which is independent of sentiment 
or emotion, but religion whose thought concerning 
sentiment or emotion is in harmony with the laws of 
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all thought and the facts of all being. So far as re- 
ligion includea thonght or belief at all, it is amenable 
to logic; and if any one fancies otherwise, he is like 
the man who talked prose all his life without suspect. 
ing it. The only way to escape from the jurisdiction 
of the logical intellect is to stop thinking altogether: 
and the unsatisfactory character of intuitionaliam re 
sults from {ts attempt to carry on thinking to which 
the lawa of thought do not apply. Just so far as the 
knowledge of truth ls an element of religion, just 20. 
far must religion submit to obey the laws of scientific 
Inquiry: it cannot afford to despise these laws with- 
ont becoming a teacher of the Imaginary or the false, 
All truth that is known la known by the intellect, and 
it is a simple confusion of terms to speak of knowing 
anything by feeling or sentiment—by the heart.“ 

4. There is no tendency in what we have said to 
disparage the heart.“ We only say that It is not 
the heart“ which thinks, belleves, or knows, but 
ratber the “head,” the intellect. Feeling untrans- 
lated into thought is not bellef or knowledge at all; 
the moment it becomes thought, it comes within the 
domain of science; but feeling nevertheless consti- 
tutes a large part of our life, and a very important 
part. Religion includes it quite a» really as it in- 
cludes belief or knowledge: and no one who is de- 
void of the deepest and finest feeling is qualified to 
atudy religion in the truly scientific spirit, Religious 
feeling as such must be shared in order to be understood 
or criticised intelligently, and mere familiarity with 
physics, astronomy, or chemistry does not qualify 
one to be a scientific student of religion. It takes 4 
very broad and deep sympathy, an Intense and pro- 
found experience, to fit any one for the critical and 
strictly scientific investigation of religion as an his- 
torical and spiritual reality. But it also takes a per- 
fectly clear comprehension of what constitutes scien- 
tific method, and a thorough conviction of the neces- 
sity of conforming all religious thonght to the re- 
quirements of the most rigorous logic. Mr. Adams 
very excellently expresses our meaning when he says: 
“I suspect that by the term ‘scientific religion’ you 
mean, not religion springing out of science, but rellg- 
ion somehow made conformable to the largest and 
truest knowledge.” Religion does not spring out of 
science; it ia the whole of human life directed to- 
wards the highest ideal aims, and science ls simply 
the intellectual side of it. Taken as synonymous 
with the sum-total of human knowledge of the uni- 
verse we inhabit, science ls a part of religion, as the 
perfection of man's intellectual nature; while at the 
same time religion in its entirety is Itself the highest 
subject of scientific study and investigation. 

5. Of course it followa from what we have sald that 
we can have no “exact and final knowledge” of what 
is “beyond the grasp and comprehension of the 
knowing powers.“ There is no such knowledge a 
that, Neither science nor religion, In any accepts- 
tion of the words, can furnish it. The pretensions 
of religion to teach “inscrutable mysteries” are mm- 
marily abated, when the scientific method Is accepted 
as the only means of attaining real knowledge; and. 
the attempt to make “{ntuitional assumptions scien- 
tific’ is speedily abandoned by it. Science cannot 
assume God in order to explain the universe; but it 
can and does reverently study the universe to learn 
what it has to teach about God. There la an im- 
mense difference between these two positions and ob- 
jects, and it Is the difference between the intultionss 
and the scientific schools of religious thought. 


NOT QUITE 80. 


In a recent number of the Liberal Christian, in aw 
editorial article on the Unitarian “Year Book Con- 
troversy” (wherein decided ground Js taken against 
the action of the Assistant Secretary, since endorsed 
by the Unitarian Association), an incidental mit- 
statement is made which seems worth correcting- 
The writer says that, after Mr. Frothingham (the 
President of the Free Religious Association) had re- 
quested that his name should be omitted from the 
list of ministers, it was only a simple act of courtesy 
on the part of the compiler of the Year Book to con 
ault the wishes of “the only other member of that As— 
sociation whose name appeared In the book.“ That 
part of this statement which I have put in quotation- 
marks is incorrect, though, of course, accidental- 
ly so. As a matter of fact, there are some thirty 
names still enrolled in the Year Book list of Unitari- 
an ministers, that are also duly recorded, or have 
deen within the last two years, in the membership of 
the Fres Religious Assoclation,—not to speak of * 

number of others, recognized In the Fear pet of 
Unitarian, ministers, who are active cobperators W 
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the Free Religions Association, ae —— —— . — ce — not formally 
putting their names to ita liat of members. And at 
the time Mr, Fox began the Fear Book correspond- 
ence there were, besides Mr. Frothingham's, three 
names on the Executive Committee of the Free Re- 
ligious Association that were also in the Fear Book 
list of ministers, Two of these still remain on the 

Committes, and on the accredited list of ministers. 

I state these facts simply to correct the accidental 
error into which the Liberal Christian bas fallen, and 
not to draw any Inference from them,—excepting 
this, that those apeclally Interested in the free relig- 
fous movement have from the outäet refused to con- 
sider it as a secession from Unltarianism or from any 
sect, or aa In itself the organization of a new sect, 
From the beginning, the Second Article of the Con- 
stitution of the Free Religions Association has sald, 
Membership in this Association shall leave each In- 
dividual responsible for his own opinions alone, and 
affect In no degree his relations to other sasocia- 
tions.” The Free Religious Association does not 
therefore exclude from ita membership those ‘who 
may be connected with any of the sects; and it has 
actually among Its members not only many who are 
accounted good Unitarians, but Quakers, Jews, Spir- 

itualists, and even a few Orthodox Christians, as well 
as thosa who give no name to their faith, If the 
names of the thirty Unitarian ministers that are in 
ita membership were to be printed, the fact of some 
of them being there would probably be a surprise to 
thelr brethren. W. J. p. 
— — ——— — 
PRESIDENT ELIOTS POSITION, 

The skill and ingenulty of President Eliot are 
wall known, but he never showed these qualities 
more conspicuously than in his address before the 
Christian Union on the taxation of church property, 
It seems to me that General Butler himself never 
achieved a feat of more brilliant audacity than when 
the President of an untaxed corporation of enormous 
wealth, like Harvard College, stood before the com- 
munity with the claim that he spoke on the subject 
of tax-exemption with disinterestedness and free- | 
dom,” because he was a layman and had been a 
professor of chemistry! Yet I am grateful for this 
amazing stroke of daring, since it has helped to con- 
vince me, at least, of what I had before doubted,— 
that the principle of tax-exemption is precisely the 
same whether applied to churches or colleges, and 
that ao long as either class is exempt it will help to 
shield the other from taxation. This is one inevita- 
ble inference from President Eliot's position, The 
other is, that be ia utterly inconsistent In his opposi- 
tion to President White, of Cornell, in regard to State 
education. President White maintains that the State 
should have a share both in the endowment and the 
contro] of universities, President Eliot claims the 
right to tax the community for thelr support; but 
says, Hands off!’ in respect to their control. 

T. W. K. 
— 2ñͤ — 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF FREE LOVE. 
To Tae EDITOR oF Tax INDEX: 

My dear Sir,—The letter from Mr. Voysey which 
has provoked a reply from Mra. Woodhull and a com- 
ment from Mr. Moree is unfortunate for the interests 
of truth, If discussion is to stop here, After your 
words expressing desire that “tha subject may rest 
here at present,” Mr. Voysey may be allent; yet al- 
lence seema to leave an unfair slur on him, His let- 
ter had my sympathy and general approval, as soon 
aT read it in your columns, although I had abso- 
lately no knowledge of the facts concerning Dr. 
Nichols, and only imperfect knowledge concerning 
Mn. Woodhall, I now see that what he writes, up to 
the mention of Mra, Woodhull’s name, bas no proper 
application to Mrs, Woodbull personally. My pres- 
ent letter aims at clearing up confusion, with the 
least possible pretension of advocacy or judicial de- 
cision, But It you think that to admit this letter will 
open the door to too lengthy discussion, I beg you to 
‘mppresa It: — not bat that I balieve this question of 
free love to be of far greater Importance than the dis- 
cussions in dozens of your columns. 


1. Mr. Voysey himself avows that he does not un- 
derstand Mra, Woodhull; for he says, “She must 
blame herself, if we cannot guess what she is driving 
ate“ (e., if we are perplexed as to her designs and 
Wishes, It ls evident that he did not understand her; 
nor did I; but now all la plain, She says she ‘‘sees 

clearly, in the near future [manifestly with hope and 
*pprobation], that the question to be asked of moth- 
ers will be, What le the status, physically, mentally, 


Ma 


and morally of your child? and not, Who is its 
father P" 

2, Mra. Woodhull further speaks with disparage- 
ment of keeping man and woman together “one and 
one.“ Her words are: “In the strife to keep ONE 
AND ONE tied together, their offspring are forgotten.“ 
Add to this her implication that It ls of secondary 
importance “who in the father,“ and it seems be- 
yond question that a truthful lady must utterly dis- 
approve of any marriage vow of faithfulness to one 
husband, She does aim, therefore, to go backward” 
Into the state which preceded the institution of legal 
marriage. She may complain of the moral coloring 
in the word savage; but she ought to admit, as a 
fact, that she desires. to go back into savage freedom, 
Instead of being affronted at what Mr. Voysey says 
about adultery, ought she not to reply that his argu- 
ment is out of place? For it implies that a vow of 
exclusive union to one husband has been made; 
which is the very thing that she deprecates, 

8. Since I discern in Mra. Woodhull the enthusiast 
for Ideas (certainly not the apologist of vice), I con- 
clude her to desire to put the union of parents on the 
fame moral footing as the union (say) of sisters, If 
two elaters haye lived together thirty years in great 
harmony, a breach and separation may be ss painful 
as the separation of the parents of a family, Mrs. 
Woodhull may lament, as deeply as Mr, Voysey, that 
a wife should leave her husband or a husband bis 
wife after long and Intimate union, and may think 
that this, as in the case of two sisters, will rarely 
happen without very grave moral cause; but she 
maintains (If I understand her) that the right of 
judging whether there is adequate cause must be re- 
tained jealously by the Individual, and never be dele- 
gated to a legal tribunal. She would have the [un- 
married] pair legally as free as the two sisters; and 
in a caso of separation she would approve or duay- 
prove, not by a general formula of morals, but by 
considering the detalls of fact. 


4, Thus it appears that Mrs. Woodhull can find lit- 
tle In the public law of marriage to censure; the 
great weakness (from her point of view) is in women 
themselves, who, when they are capable of feeding 
themselves and a young family, are sa foolish os to 
enter Into vows of faithfulness to one man. If a 
lady of fortune choose to invite one gentleman after 
another, of sultable age, to be her temporary cham- 
ber-friend, and she thus produces to the community 
a troop of remarkably fine children, Mra. Woodhull 
la Indignant that such a lady should receive moral 
censure, or be excluded from society, If the children 
are physically thriving, we must hope well for “their 
moral and mental status.“ But the law would leave 
to the mother the sole control of the children, and 
sole responsibility for them, and would not acknowl- 
edge the amallest right of any of her lovers over her 
person or her property, any more than over the chil- 
dren. No change in the law Is needed, in so far, but 
only a refusal of women to put their heads into a 
noore, 

5. I gather that Mrs. Woodhull thinks that both 
law and custom are unjust to women In making it 
artificially hard for them to malntain themselves. 
So think I; so probably thinks Mr. Voysey, and 
thonsands of those who shudder at Mrs, Woodhull'e 
theories. But while everything should be done 
which can be done, by reform of law and customs, to 
give full justice to women as to employments and re- 
muneration, Mrs, Woodhull will hardly shut her eyes 
to the fact that, after all, few women out of a great 
nation will be competent to rear a family (if It were 
just to put the whole burden on the mother), much 
loss to put them forward in life; hence the tendency 
of her efforts le to Induce a pecuniary bargain, that 
the lover chosen by the lady shall make a large pay- 
ment, partly positive and partly conditional. The 
moral resulta of such a relation must on no account 
be thrown out of sight; but I do not here discuss 
them. 

6. When Mra. Woodhull says that “to marry for a 
home is nota whit better than proatitution,—indeed, 
is prostitution,” she seems hardly to understand the 
true meaning of that ugly word,—which la, ‘‘present- 
Ing oneself for public or indiscriminate sale.” It le 
to be Inmented that any woman should marry either 
chiefly or solely for a home; yot oftentimes such a 
marriage la far from unhappy, and to confound It 
with prostitution le surely extravagant; but I write 
now solely to recall attention to the true meaning of 
this word. A kept mistress or concubine le not a 
prostitute, though, alas! she is too often on the road 
towards becoming one. 

7. Mr. Voysey's question: Are we men, or are 
we bessta?’’ and his phrase bestlallty“ have ex- 
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asperated Mra, Woodhull; and certainly the color of 
the last word must be deprecated. But she differs 
little as to fact. Her own words in reply are that she 
is determined to rise to the level of the female 
brute,“ and in fact she makes the freedom of the 
brute the goal of her aim, as far as appears. If she 
merely insisted that no woman whatever, married or 
unmarried, should forfeit her control over her own 
person, I (for one) heartily agree, and have in print 
maintained the need of changing our laws of mar- 
riage on this very matter; moreover, I find the anal- 
ogy from the brutes of value ag strengthening the fe- 
male right of Veto,—though I wish all the facts were 
clearer, But It is one thing to say that marriage 
ought not to give to a husband compulsory powers 
over a wife; another thing to say that no legal mar- 
riage ought to exist at all. All antiquity regarded 
marriage by law as the beginning of civilization,x— 
“concubitu prohibere dago; and to overthrow this in- 
stitution ia to go back to the atate of brutes. Mra, 
Woodhull desires “the physical, moral, and mental 
status” of children to be Improved; brutea have no 
care for the moral and mental state of offspring. 
Herein consists their difference from ua: else those lu 
which the sexes are numerically about = would 
be entirely a pattern for us, 

8. Mrs, Woodbull writes as if it wore e Bei- 
entific fact that children are now born murderers, 
drunkards, and other criminals.” If she allude to 
the enormity of drunken fathers, ahe touches ou what 
is abominable, but exceptional. Evil rights given by 
the law to husbands are open to her attack. But an 
overthrow of marriage does not remove the evil, It 
ls too notorious to us In England that intoxicating 
drink, above all other things, carries men into sexual 
debauchery. On the other hand, she mnst not ex- 
pect us to belleve, on the word of some medical prac- 
titloners, that vice and crime exist solely or chiefly 
through hereditary transmiaslon. 

9. Some strong passages that Mr. Voysey has writ- 
ten apply to phases of sexual liberty different from 
that claimed by Mrs. Woodhull; especially the right 
of having, besides one's wife or husband, a spiritual 
wife or husband, The spiritually married are sup- 
posed to have an unlimited mental and moral fnti- 
macy, including a frequent companionship and inter- 
change of sentiment, This je that which will only 
too often cause people to fall “over n precipice.” I 
think Mr. Voyzey will modify his epithet, “nasty 
theories,” und the phrase bealiality, without at all 
weakening his deep disapproval of the theories, as 
tending to the overthrow of family life and to entire 
social licentiousness. 

It is impossible now nol to discuss these matters, 
and In the circles which are free from religions au- 
thority they will be most faithfully and usefully 
discussed, 


Francis WILLIAM NEWMAN, 

[If “silence” on Mr. Voysey’s part should “‘seem to 
leave an unfair slur upon him,” it would be both un- 
just and unkind to avail ourself of Professor New- 
man’s generous permission to “suppress” the above 
letter, But we have not the slightest wish to “‘sup- 
press” it. On the contrary, we are very glad to pub- 
lish It, If for no other reason than to present a notable 
Instance of the discussion of a very delicate subject 
in a style at once fearless, frank, courteous, and total- 
ly free from personal reflections of an invidious nat- 
ure, Professor Newman has set a noble example of 
the true way, and the only effective way, of criticis- 
ing views which are too often met with an Irrelevant 
torrent of abuse; and what be haa said on the sub- 
ject we consider eminently fitting and forcible. Mr. 
Voyney’s letter, as we understand it, was not at all 
designed to cast any reflections on personal character; 
but we saw with regret that It would almost inevita- 
bly be considered to do 80, and our only effort has 
been to avold getting Tue INDEX involved in profit- 
less personal controversies, If he feels desirous to 


“rectify any misunderstanding of his words or his In- 


tent, he will not hesitate to do it; for we trust no 
one, least of all Mr. Voysey, supposes that we meant 
to Intimate any wish to the contrary, Our own dis- 
approval of the “Frea Love“ theory is every whit as 
emphatic as that of Mr. Voysey or Professor New- 
man; but the latter's opinion of Mrs, Woodhull aa an 
“enthualast for ideas [of a very crude and one-sided 
nature], certalnly not the apologist of vice, Ia also 
ours, We add that we agree to every word of the 
closing sentence of the above letter; and discussion of 
the “social question” in these columnes ia just as 
much in order as that of any other, provided It be 
conducted with the same dignity and decorum that 
mark thin letter thronghout.—Ep. ] 
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LONDON LETTER. 


To TER EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

Sir,—Changes occur so slowly In our old institu- 
tions here that we hall with delight any kind of in- 
novation In the right direction. I have to record a 
very plessant eplsode in church mattera which oc- 
curred here a few days ego. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker, calling himself s Congrega- 
tlonallst, and representing a sort of Evangelical type 
of Dissenters, has recently had built for him a very 
large chapel, called the City Temple, abutting on the 
Holborn Viaduct. He is a very popular preacher, 
second only to Mr. Spurgeon among the Nonconform- 
late; but 1 believe he {s considered Broad,“ if not 
yet absolutely unsound. Things have so changed 
even among Orthodox Dissenters that it ls not con- 
sidered “unsound” to drop hell-fire out of the teach- 
ing, and to have very mystical and Manrician views of 
the atonement. I know nothing but by hearsay of 
Dr. Parker's preaching, and therefore make no Impu- 
tations of heresy against him, But he has performed 
an act which, from our side of the hedge, le a credit 
to him, and gives promise of still better things. 

At the opening of the Temple there was, of course, 
the inevitable cold collation, to which the Lord May- 
or had been Invited, with many other persons of civic 
distinction. But Dr, Parker, in a happy moment, 
Invited also the Dean of Westminster, who, from a 
rigidly Orthodox point of view, Is the best-hated man 
in the English Church; and but for his personal 
will towards Dissenters would be as much an object 
of aversion to them. Not all his reticence and cau- 
tion, nor all his occasional Orthodox profeanions, 
have saved him from suspicion of heresy; and the 
“‘safer’ he has made himself, the more he la doc- 
trinally distrusted. Apart from religions views, bow- 

ever, no man la more loved and honored within and 
without the Church. He ie goodness, tenderness, 
and charity blended. His great learning commands 
the respect even of his most bitter aseallants, while 
his position in the Church and his connection with 
the Royal Household give him a greater prestige than 
he already derived from being the son of a late Bishop 
of Norwich and a member of the family of the Stan- 
leys of Alderley. The charm of the man ls that he 
regards all his great gifts and advantages as a trust 
for the benefit of hia age—for his country, his church, 
and his fellow-men. Hence it ls that he la always 
found on the weaker aldo, in defence of it against the 
strong. Whether It be s harassed cause or a perse- 
cuted man, he gives his right hand to the defence. 
Such a man may have but little direct influence upon 
doctrines and opinions, but he has all the more upon 
the characters and lives of those who witness his ex- 


ample. 

When I began my letter, I did not intend to praise 
him as I have involuntarily done, but I wished to 
polnt out how such action as he invariably takes In 
public and lo private tends to lead to free thought, 
and of necessity asta men thinking for themselves, and 
putting less value than they once did on their vener- 
able but exclusive dogmas, 

The Dean’s speech was quite up to the level of his 
own breadth of mind and sense of justice. He ia a 
gentleman, and therefore incapable of patronizing the 
Dissenters, who bad Invited him to thelr table. But 
he spoke ont from an honest recognition of rights 
which have bean too long disputed, and he claimed 
as a duty and » privilege what in former days had 
been regarded not only as a condescension but a sin. 

Now, if our forefathers (not all dead yet, remember) 
were right lu their horror oſ contact with Nonconform- 
ists,—wers justified In their apprehension of danger to 
their own close creeds if they consorted with Dis- 
sonters, and were wise in their generation for their 
rigid exclusiveness,—{t must follow that the Dean of 
‘Westminster's frank confraternity with them must 
do some harm to the Orthodoxy of one side or the 
other. And this ls absolutely true. Such inter- 
course does result in both parties separating with less 
reverential awe of thelr own special beliefs than they 
felt before they socially met. 

Two men radically asunder on such a point as that 
of the resurrection, or atonement, or hell-fire, having 
found each other out to be “downright good fellows,” 
will not, cannot, attach the same importance as be- 
tore to the pointe on which they differ. The very at- 
mosphere of true sociability seems fatal to dogmatiam 
and asaumptiona of infallibility, A man's rigid Or- 
thodoxy receives a fatal shock under the subtile in- 
fluence of humane and brotherly intercourse with a 
heretic, Let not u word about any doctrines be 
spoken, the “mischief” is done before it can be detect- 
ed, Thus amor vincit must still be the motto for all 
who wish to be eclentifically guided in their opinions 


and lives. True fraternity is the pathway to a higher 
faith; it widens and levela by being trodden. Rough 
places are made plane, and thorns and briars get 
trampled under foot, when they cease to impede and 
to annoy. 

As a freethinker, I think we want a little more of 
the Dean’s spirit of coalescence—even with the Or- 
thodox. Sooner or later we shall suffer for our isola- 
tion, and put off the time of liberation for those 
whom we deem enthralled. 

Some may answer: Very true, but it is no fault of 
ours; the antipathy and seclusion are on the side of 
the Orthodox.“ Thore is some truth in this, but 
there would be leas, if we were lesa proud, and not so 
unwilling to be snubbed or reproached in our first 
endeavors after social union. At all events, the exam- 
ple of the Dean of Westminster la 2 most wholesome 
one, and, as I said before, though his written words 
may be of little valus in the mighty controversy be- 
tween the old and the new religions, his noble ac- 
tons and kind, genial, and most just speeches will 
do more to break up the old traditions, and to place 
church-and-chapel-bound men on a field of liberty, 
than all the flerce words of warfare which jealous 
dloputants have hurled at each other’ creeda, 

I am, alr, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Voysey. 
Campen House, Dulwich, S. E., May 80, 1874. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


EDITOR or Tae INDEX :— 

I perceive the question ia urged upon you often, and 
from many different quarters, as to your views of re- 
ligion and science; and, if I understand you, you 
claim that there Is a scientific religion, a scientific 
idea of God. j 

I ap interested to know what this scientific religion 
is. 8 we understand the knowledge which 
is verified, proven, or capable of verlfication and 
proof by processes of the logical mind. It ia knowl- 
edge, not belief; at least, such ideas and conceptions 
of knowledge as stand the tests of comparison and in- 
ductive reasoning. But knowledge does not express 
the whole of human lite, and experience. We live 
quite as much In feeling, in believing, in aspiration, 
as In knowiny, or knowledge. Region ap asa 
natural sentiment, an inherent feeling of wonder- 
ment, reverence, or worship, not at all dependent 
upon knowledge, but existing and bearing away Inde- 
pendently, sometimes in apite, of knowledge. I do 
not quite see how aclence has anything to do with re- 
ligion, except by modifying its superstitions and giv- 
ing it another form of belief or expression, Religion, 
being a sentiment or passion, incites to some bellef 
about the unseen, the unknown, the mysterious 
subjects outside of and above Nature, which cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be known scientifically. 
The mind may suppose or conjecture what It will; it 
can prove nothing; except within the realm of the 
ae I th d tt t 

ow excuse, „the apparent dogmati«em o 
these statements. — 8 for the sake of 
the argument, and in order to get at the truth, If pos- 
alble, Iam troubled to ses how we can have a scien- 
tific religion, or how acience can haye a God and a 
worship, That sclence may modify and culture the 
form or expression of religion la easy to understand ; 
but how, unless we assume or admit some intultlon 
authority, some clairvoyant vision, we are to say we 
know the Infinite, the Absolute, T am not able to per- 
celve, Obviously we can only know what is finite, 
limited In time and space. We call that infinite 
which la only ludefinite. We call that absolute which 
ia only relative. Theology has assumed to declare a 
knowledge of the Infinite and Absolute, but where is 
itto be found? Nature in perhaps practically Infl- 
nite, though we know It only aa the finite; while sct- 
ence has only to do with the limited, with what can 
be positively known, The border-land of the indefl- 
nite belongs to religion, to the sentiment of wonder 
and worship. 

Religion implies the 1 a God separate 

from and greater than , who has a al 
will and character, The pantheistic God of the scl- 
entist does not satisfy the higher demands of reason 
and the moral sense. There must be some personal 
will-power outside of and greater than the Nature 
which he creates; else he can have no supreme claim 
to the noul's allegiance and love. 
Worship of the sun, as a representative of Nature's 
lite-giving and sustaining force, appears as an emi- 
nently rational ae from the scientific or panthe- 
istie point of view. ight we not aay that the Parsee 
religion ia more scientific then the Christian? Can 
that be scientific which has no N of fixedness, 
which is n modification and change from 
age to age 

Exact knowledge does not appear to be the condi- 
tion or concomitant of religion, In fact, worship ap- 
pears to be lu un inverse ratio to verified knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” is the 
common and universal observation. 

I euspect that by the terms scientific malign you 
mean, not religion springing out of science, but relig- 
ion somehow made conformable to the largest and 
truest. knowled No doubt there la some sense In 
which the sentiment of religion, worship of the mys- 
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terious, la not antagonistic to the scientific knowled, 
of Nature; but is it not more by way of accommoa. 
— | or it is exact truth to speak of a acientific 
religion 
‘ow, I repeat, are we to know that we have 
and final knowledge of what is objectively — 
beyond the grasp and comprehension of the knowing 
P nt th be ack ji 
at there may be à conecious jection in 
jectivity, u deification, of one’s subjective — 
or self-hood, I am not unaware; but where A the 
und or test of certitude? How can we make this 
ntuitional assumption seſentifle, as we understand 
scientific knowledge? 
I write for information, wishing to be set t 
where I may be wrong, and to cherish such 2 
as shall not be Inconsistent with science and phi- 
losophy. A. H. AD AA. 
Far HAvxx, Vt 


BOLTING. 


“A bolt is always in order,” sald James Freeman 
Clarke at the Worcester Convention, Would that 
this gentleman's perceptions were always as clear ip 
a Unitarian conference! A bolt is always In order 
there, when one sees a greater field of good outside, 
Sucb a time always comes when hie freedom ia in- 
ringed, The doctrine that it la best to atay in an or- 
ganization as long as one can is a delusion and a 
anare, both false in theory and pernicious in tice, 
Nothing le more damaging to the minds young 
men than this playing fast and loose with principles, 
Nothing meeta with a more pronounced and open 
protest from the past, for the whole glory of our colo 
nial and Puritan history has come from those who 
“bolted,” 

Such newspapers as the Independent and the Chris 
tian Union are practical frauds upon the community, 
helping to maintain creeds and o izations they oo 
not believe In, and counselling freemen to remain 
slaves or become h; rites. ‘‘Our whole personal 
and national life would be higher and holler, our re- 
ligion would be purer, our politics more honest, if 
every man and woman of ua would refuse to stay in 
organizations whose creeds and platforma we do not 
accept, whose government is irksome, and whose 
doctrines we have outgrown. Staying in and pro- 


testing is of little avail; golng out, d g ourin- 
dependence, and hoisting an honest fiag, doubles our 
power while it increases our virtue,” We rather ad- 


mire and reapect the action of the Unitarians in reject- 
ing Mr. Potter. However they may dodge a defini- 
tion and shun an impartial application of It upon such 
men as Bartol, and Alger, and Ames, and Chadwick, 
there can be now no doubt what they mean by the 
word Christian, 

And such as Hall, and Calthrop, and May can re- 
main no longer in doubt as to the compatibility of 
that word with the most unfettered thought or the 
freest fellowship, or whether they can longer call 
themselves Unitarian Christians, The pa ot 
Beecher and Bowen we do not andorse, a prefer 
much more that of Professor Swing. Had they bolted 
long ago, the religious atmosphere in their commun- 
ion would have been much more healthy for free 
soula to breathe. But with our Unitarian friends 
there seems to be no othor alternative. Healthy 
counsel was it that “a bolt is always in order?” 
especially so is It when liberty is In danger 

C. T. FOWLER 
— 
THE “NEGATIONS’ OF LIBERALISM. 


CHELSEA, Mass., May 25, 1874 
Mn. F. E. Ansor: 

Dear Sir,—One of my “Christian” friends, no doubt 
with the good of ig ery in view, left with my wife 
the Boston Post of May 15, with the special request 
that her huaband should read the article headed the 
“Swing Heresy Trial;“ sald “Christian” well know- 
ing the liberal tendencies of the said busband. 

The article in question, among other things, says: 
„The lasue of heresy la pocoining a more profoundly 
interesting one almost dally. It has a convenient 
babit of 222 itaelf in the term of liberalism, 
which ts made practically to mean one thing, another 
thing, or nothing In particular,” To quota further: 
“When it ia substantially admitted that liberalism 
stands for license,—that free-thinking is synonymous 
with irreligion,—that loore and latitudinarian phrases, 
that hold the thought in no restraint, are better for 
the daily life and 3 hopes of men than even 
a — defined creed, which is sure at least to yield 
obedience and faith, and all the moral and social de- 
cencies which form its constant slgnificance,—then 
it ln undeniably preferable that the restraining princi- 
ple should „ of the laxatlve.““ 

I have quoted sufficiently at length to show the 
whole tenor of the article, and also to show how to- 
tally blind the writer Is to the real significance and 
parpodes of the liberal movement In this country. 

ow thla misconception under which the above 
writer is Inboring I find to be wide-spread ; In fact, it 
is the only conception that church people generally 
have of liberalism, 

have done something in the way of missionary 
work in extending the circulation of THe INDEX, 
and have worn my own copies of it almost to pieces 
in circulating it from week to week, among my coD- 
servative friends and acquaintances: and J find the 
one criticism these people make of Tue INDEX, its 
writers, and radicala generally, ie of their negations. 
They say they are given over to denials; that they 
are chiefly remarkable for their conetant attack on 
what others belleve, but never advocate A bellef o! 
theirown, Now, as unjust aa this criticism o * 
iat — 1 believe) 18 3 inple Perhapa 

e honest thought of m d ; 
the best way to put It would, fhe, thie honest opinion 
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m ood people, not thought; for if they did 
or many g ly, they would see that, F nile 
rejecting many of the ecclesiastical doctrinea, liber- 

deny remarkable for their negations. 


really think sufficient 


ala are not cl 
They do not believe lesa than Christians, but more, 


ack of every negation is a greater affirmation, and 
w things they hold to and advocate with intense 
conviction ontweigh by far those things which they 


ject, 
e I wish THE INDEX writers would emphasize 
a little more what they belleve; for, you know, such 
as yours are few and far between, and It has 


to act as a pioneer as well as a cultivator, 


short, what I want is to spread the “glad tid- 


In 
ings” of radical religion faster, 
Yours traly, DANTEL G. CRANDON. 


[We wish it were possible to correct the misconcep- 
ton that Mr. Crandon so well pointa out; but, no 
matter how emphatically the great ideaa of liborallam 
are asserted, the “church people“ seo and hear noth- 
Ing but the negation of their own negations, For in- 
stance, they declare that man has one Savior, and 
only one; which is denying that man can save him- 
self, Liberalism declares that man can and must 
save himself from evil, if he is to be saved at all; 
which is denying that he hes only one Savior. Both 
deny; but which denial is the worse? Now we must 
stand stoutly by our own, and prove it; that is 
the only way to show that the negation of church 
negations is itself affirmation, But, frankly, we do 
not care a fig whether the truth ls negative or affirma- 
tive; that is a mere matter of form of statement, 
while the substance of truth is always positive. This 
question of true or false is alone important; and we 
are weary of trying to convince the Christian be- 
liever that we affirm rather than deny. Prove your 


denial, and then he can see your affirmation.—Ep, ] 
oe 
MODERN ETHICS VS. ANCIENT THEOLOGY. 


Ozark, Mo., April 20, 1874. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX 

Recently, at a Sunday-school in this place, the lem- 
son of a class studying the Old Testament related to 
the conquest of the land of Canaan by the Israelites; 
and one member of the clasa, whose name bears not 
the slightest stain of heresy,” ao far lost his ungues- 
tioning reverence for the Inspired history” sa to ask 
why the “chosen poples were Instructed to drive out 
the Inhabitants of the Land of Promise, Instead of 
settling peaceably among them and teaching them 
their superior religion ? 6 incipient but doubtless 
unconscious heresy was met by a veteran champion 
of the Orthodox school, who informed the you: 
apostate that he was attempting to Investigate one 
God's “mysteries” that he should accept whatever 
he found in the history of the “peculiar people,” 
however much Ais human sende of justice might be 
ou by thelr apparent deeds of cruelty. 

This plous rebuke, If it did not subdue the rebel- 
lious thought of the tyro sceptic, at least silenced his 
dangerous utterances, The opportunity to aubmit a 
remark on the improvement of theology since those 
“good old times” was too fayorable, however, to be 
neglected; and the Christians of the nineteenth cent- 
ury were represented as following the example of 
the ancient Jews, by mai into heathen coun- 
tries, accoutred with all the improved implements of 
modern warfare, to massacre the unoffending inhabi- 
tants, and establish the “true religion.’ 

It was concluded that the conduct of the Ioraelites 
though dictated by thelr divine Leader, would not 

imitating now, since the New Testament teach- 
es a more human manner of treating the benighted 


en. . 

I think the defenders of “Orthodoxy” would manl- 
fest discretion by using the “law and the propheta” 
with discrimination In Sunday-school, if they would 
avoid a collision between their theology and modern 
ethics, Truly yours, 

H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


et — 
UNIVERSAL HARMONY, 


“All Nature ie but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not seo; 
All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good." 


How sublimely philosophical was Pope's faith! In 
Contrast with the cringing superstition of Orthodox 
creeds, this fearless trust in universal Naturs is nobly 
rational, We have been taught to belleve that Nat- 
ure is at war with itself,—that there is an eternal an- 
tagonism between certain principles In the universe, 
—until we cannot think of a universal harmony un- 
marred by devils and hells. The God of religious 
Creede, a being wrought by weak, ignorant, human 
Conceptions, is too monstrous to excite the worship 
of love; we fall before his throne, and, with servile 

cantations, seek to avert from ourselves the thun- 
derbolts of wrath with which we suppose the Divine 
Ruler defends his own peculiar dominions against the 

ments of his incorrigible enemies, 

Fettered by such narrow and debasing Ideas of the 
nature of things, when the mind attempts to catch a 
strain of the universal symphony the discord of 
‘ome minor key strikes the ear, and the musle Is pro- 
=e imperfect. Our faith is yet weak and pue- 
ii è It stumbles over the little apparent frregulari- 

es that fall under present observation, and mourns 
over the transient evils of to-day, Instead of lookin, 
1 a tha grand procession of universal laws, whic 
Ae n certainty guide the eternal evolution 


Ignorance and superstition still command us to 


appease their gods and fear thelr devils. The inf- 

te poration, of Nature ia arraigned before bigoted 
creeds, Our faith la now struggling to free itself 
from the bondage of superstition and selfishness, and 
rise to the loftier heights of knowledge and universal 
love, We are learning to the whole with 
trust and reverence, instead of a part with fear and 
hatred, We begin to hear the universal harmony 
sbove the partial discord, and live In serene hope 
where we trembled in fitful despair, 

. CLAY NEVILLE, 


— —— —jͥGUͤ . —:6 
REFLECTIONS HY A NEO-CHBISTIAN, 


Many thoughtful persons are now asking, What 
will be the result of our non-acceptance of so-called 
fundamental Christian doctrines? Will It go hard 
with us lf we do not believe the ‘essentials’ of the 
Orthodox pulpit and press? That all men are respon- 
sible for their treatment of truth, none can deny; but 
as all cannot clearly see what the truth lo, who ia to 
decide respecting our responsibility, and declare us 

How do men come to the possession of trath? 
Truth, it is clear, is apprehended by all In the same 
way; — 3 1 the same 2 Moreover, 
each ray „ it penetrates human mind, 
is affected by the medium through which it passes. 


me, also, zee more or lese than others. Truth is 
grasped by two faculties—first, probably, by the in- 
tellectual, and secondly by thé moral. That which 


the moral lays hold npon must needa be different in 
Its effects from that which the Intellectual natura 
seizes, Besides, it io generally allowed that moral 
truths are self-evident. If a man does not see that 
purity and honesty and honor are better than their 
spent no argumenta can do him much good. 
ence all codes of moral law have baen set before 
mankind in the form of commands, After the com- 
mand ls seen to be right, the reason for giving it be- 
comes obvious. Generally, then, all men conclude 
that moral truth is good and beautiful and binding, 
and ignorance of its positive statements does not ex- 
cuse disregard of them. Accordingly, we punish the 
thief, llar, and dishonest person, the vicious, impure, 
and mean, eyen ays each declare he bas never 
seen a law ordering him to be otherwise. The 
wrong-doer ls made to suffer because he outrages 
and offends the moral instinets of society and man- 
kind everywhere, Because the ef mo. order, and 
progrese of good society is secured by punishment of 
moral delinquents, retribution is approved, even if it 
occasionally seems to be too severe, 2 

But when we come to deal with truth that is de- 
duced from speculative thought, and is always de- 
pendent upon the certainty of things of whigh none 

are certain, how very different indeed is the position 
of each In relation to these matters! Ignorance of 
the command, Thou shalt not steal,“ may not save 
a man from poava but surely ignorance respecting 
the nature of the First Great Cause, and inability to 
see In that Cause the Trinity of the Orthodox believer, 
should scarcely subject any to the condemnation of 
Christiana, 

Then, again, in some manner or other, all men are 
convinced by experience that one act is related to an- 
other, and that all our actions have a moral, we may 
nay a retributive, effect, But does such an Intellect- 
ual belief necessitate the reception of faith in never- 
ending torments and a materialistic hell? The infer- 
ence Is vertalnly hardly as necessary aa the moral in- 
st{nct from which It is deduced. 

Suppose, agaln, that It should be held that the Cre- 
ator, by his volitive act, should have forever fixed the 
condition of things, and that in his kingdom there is 
no change. From our views of divine perfection this 
seems clear, Vet from such an intellectual consider- 
ation shall we leap to the conclusion that evil is to 
be a never-ending power in the universe, and Satan 
ita God? Is Calvinism s fact because it fita in with 
the theories of a law-system In creation? 

Let us leave these discuesions, and come down to a 
more plain ground. What, for example, shall be the 

oaition of those who see clearly the fact of a historic 
Bhrist, receive with all docility the divine worde that 
fall from his lips, and love, reverence, and imitate 
him, and daily o his commands—who see him to 
be the Son o God in a peculiarly unique sense, but 
do not see him to be what popular teachers of a mag- 
ical atonement make him out to be? Their moral 
trust In his purity, sweetness, grace, panes and 
truth may and does Jead them to call him Teacher, 
Master, Saviour, Friend, but not to regard him in 
aspects which seem of infinite importance to some 
saintly souls and fearfully alarmed spirits in the 
prospect of everlasting condemnation. The moral 
trust seems necessary to all who understand Jesus 
Christ; the Intellectual bellef respecting his relation 
to each soul of man seems different to each. But we 
are getting too long. Let us briefly deal with other 
thongifts, and hasten on to the practical Inference 
from the whole argument. 

Here comes a strong Calvinistic divine with his 
string of proof-texts, and he is sure Cairinism is true. 
Next comes a follower of Arminius, who is sure that 
the theory of that great teacher is right, and the exege- 
ais of the Calvinistic jnstructor wrong. ediately 
these are followed by one who reads us the Athana- 
sian Creed, and begs us to give our assent and con- 
sent to the same, for “without doubt he who does not 
belleve it shall perish everlastingly.”" Tet, as we 
take the pen in our band to sign the document and 
secure our salvation, we hear one say, Stay!“ and 
lo, there stands by our side x sedate, thoughtful, and 
scholarly person, who tella us the ideas of the afore- 
sald creed are unacriptural, and result from the corrup- 
tion of primitive Christian teaching. But now there 
crowd around us Universalista and non-believers in 
that doctrine; Baptists and non-Baptists; Eplscopa- 
Hans and Orthodox-Congregationalists; Swedenbor- 


Sinns and Methodists, all having sumething to say 
against each other and to us; to persuade us to be- 
lieve them in full possession of truth, and to lead us 
to conclude we are in danger, it we do not instantly 
join their ranks and accept their dogmas. Now we 
can find no fault with this state of things, for it is 
the result of human weakness and strength, and 
shows the living, combative power of truth. Much 
of it eee, but all pain iy not evil, and much 
health of soul may result from the pangs of suffering 
minds and hearts, 

Every sect of men, Christian and non-Christian, 
suppose they have got all the truth in their keeping; 
or atleast more than anybody else has, Yet this idea 
is hardly wiser than his who fills a mighty set of 
china cups with water from the ocean, and then turns 
complacently to you, and says, I've drained the 
ocean dry, when he sees a small basin ia emptied in 
order to fill his teacups. You hardly think 20, when 
you hear the sound of seething waters, and see the 
crests of mighty waves white with foam, But he has 
logic to show be ls right, and because you object. 
won't invite you to sup In his house. This is absurd 
of course, but is it any more 0 than the conduct of 
those who fill their theological teacups, and call them 

|, A aystem of theology, and then say, We have ex- 

shausted the ocean of. truth; take away one of these 
vessels, nway goss the ocean; add one, and the del- 
uge will be the result.“ Shall any then believe that 
the great ocean of God's truth rolls not on, fresh and 
full as ever, even though systema of teacups seem to 
be full of its tide ? 

What, then, should be the outcome of all our 
thought? Shall any be indifferent to any view of 
truth presented for his consideration? Nay. Indif- 
ferent to truth no sane, right-minded man ever should 
be, Bat all men should be tolerant and full of chari~ 
ty. Unkind and rancorous words should never flow 
forth from the lips of those who profess to love the 
Divine Teacher of truth. He never expected his fol- 
lowers to have the same ideas respecting ala aima and 
doctrinea—or, if he did, never dealt with hie disciples 
as 2 bedid, He le a fitting teacher of all who 
would deal righteously with truth and truth-seekers > 
when they shall act as he ever did, there shall be per- 
fect religious freedom and a really united church, 
There shall then be one flock and one Shepherd. He 
never trified with truth, or spoke us one who let it ap- 

r that he thought it mattered not what a man be- 
ieved. Yet one thing he ever did, snd that was to 
frown on him who was false to bis convictions and 
untrue to bis light, Orthodox pharisees he despised > 
but seeking lawyers he commended, He never stood 
aloof from one who differed in religious opinion, but 
called that man strong in faith who appeared outside 
the Jewish Church. 6 turns away only from thbse 
who are morally wrong,—who are inhuman, unmind- 


ful of present daily duties, of the hungry, sick, and 
sufforing,—who fail to discharge the cl made by 
common human beings on each other. Those who 


could neglect and forget those who wept in lonely 
despair, or pined in wretchedness and shame—these 
he could not but cast away to shame and sorrow 
themselyes; not because they were unsound divines, 
or meagre theologians, not because they had no 
rounded view of fundamental dogmas, as they are de- 
scribed in approved text-books, or were sceptics, ra- 
tionallsts, or any other ists; nay, bat in consequence 
of their want of faith in the goodness, beauty, and 
power of truth, that trath which makes men fit to be 
called brethren of the Son of Man, Shall we then 
isolate ourselves from any one whom Christ can and 
will call brother? God forbid. Let man damn bim 
and us for holding strange opinions; we will bear it, 
if an honest conscience tells we seek the truth in the 
spirit of Christ, and have love towards his and our 
b . Man, be fearless; thy non-acceptance of 
Christian doctrine, through inabſlity to see it is truth 
will never ruin thes, but thy acceptance of trath and 


unwillingness to do it may harm thy soul forever. 


THE UseLeasness OF PRAYER.—To the Editor of 
the National Reformer,""—In your issue of Novem- 
ber pth, J. MeGrigor Allan, after alluding amongat 
other topics to the usefulness of prayer, says: “An 
one of us may be compelled to go the longest of all 
journeys at a moment's notice, as in the case of the 
sudden death of Bishop Wilberforce.” I wonder if 
It haa ever struck this or any other Orthodoxist, chat 
the sudden death“ of this dignltary le, and must re~ 
main, a lasting example of the uselessness of prayer. 
Here is an indlvidaal—weil on to, if not fully, three 
scote and ten, and in “holy orders“ to boot—who had 
been during the whole of bis professional life, If not 
from his earliest years, putting up that peitot Ha 
the Litany, which says: “From battle and murder, 
and from sudden death, good Lord deliver us,” mur- 
dered, in the long run, by his borse pitching him over 
its bead, and breaking his neck s0 effectually that he 
must have died almost as davanfanenesy as if he 
had been then and there alain by a stroke of lightning. 

Can we, sir, have a more convincing proof of the 
utter futility of such a practice than this stunning re- 
buke, for rebuke it must be called, if we have at the 
helm of affairs such a Belng as a prayer-hearing and 
a prayer-answering God? And yet, if we are to 
julge of the future by the past, such Is the blindness 
and such the infatuation of ‘‘bellevers’’ that it la to 
be feared that this, and all other supplications to be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer, or that father- 
less blpeda can by hook orcrook invent, will continue 
to be presumptnously made to ‘God the Father in 
Heaven,” in the vain hope that he may be Impor- 
tuned or worried into sooner or later granting them. 
Lengthy comment on the fate of thie spiritual peer 
and his prayers ls unnecessary, as the catastrophe 
speaks trumpet-tongued for itself to those who have 
eara to hear; so with a view to not encroaching 
further on your valusbie space, I beg to at once sub- 
scribe myself, Yours truly, G. R. N. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
tor absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of seonring the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republie 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every one who belle ves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
cach issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will pon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who bavo already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorst has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTERE 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
once, communications, extraota from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneons 
articles, will also be published; and auch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render poasible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in oyery city and town throughout the ooun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be scoompanied 
with the money in cach case. 


Addresa THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Piace, Boston, 
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Heport of the Addresses and other 
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ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John. 
non, F. k. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet hes not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess thin.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Hee 
img, 1869, 0 cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re- 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
fon on “The Relation of Social Sciences to 
Religion,” and spesches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, G. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
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F.E. Abbot on “The Future of 2 
Organization, as affected by the Sp! 
the Age; an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 
T, W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China," and Wm. J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Olé and New in India;" also abstract of a 
discussion on “The Bible in the Pnbllo 
Schools,” by Thos. Vickers, 8. R. Oalthrap, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Meets 
img, 1872. % cents, (Four or more, * 
cents each.) Contains omays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla on "Religion ss 
the Expreesion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B, Froth- 
Ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott; C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seayer, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 8 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1873. 20 cents. (Four or more, 5 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Frpodom in Religion,” and by 
Jobn Weiss on“ Rellgton in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T, W. Higginson, Samu! Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E, Abbot, and Lo 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 2% cents. 
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ning. 35 cents. 


Reason and Revelstion, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property; by J28. 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 cents; of one hundred, $3. 


‘Those publications are for sale at the ofsce 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Beports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 187 U 
quits limited. Orders by mati may be ad- 
dressed either “Fros Religions Association, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to tye 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM, J. POTTER, Sea, F. R. 4. 
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torical Pictures Retouc! tame 
mot Mincollanies. In two parts. Past To 
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The Life of Dr. Maric Zakrzewska, 
Practical Ilua of wake, being 


1 
1.00 


Rights to labor" . 
DAR 8 ot 
* tof Man. 2 yols 128 
ournal of Researches.. 
Emotional Expression 22 
Tho Variation of Ani * 
Domestication. T vols., liustrated ... 6.00 
DESCARTES (RENE, the 


ot hod of Rightly Hy conducting tye Ba Resson 


yo EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE, DIGKEN® Child's History of England ..,... 


ANY BOOK In the aubjoined List, or any other | Hon. $ yon, aach, 


AINABLE BOOK that misy be desired, will 
— us proraptly d poseiblo on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASE. 

Orders are reapectfally selieited from 
ell friends of THE INDEX, 


ALOOTT (A. BRONBON). Tablets 
Loo ora Daya, sis 
Racords of a fichool. X no 


ALCOTT (LOVISA M). Littl Women, Two 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.30 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays in ou. 
ciam., 0 


BACON'S RAA. sgssses 
HOT on the . ‘Constitution, 
aoe und Poll litice 


martian of Pe Montal Pie: A 


The dene an 1755 Intetioat.’ ‘Third sai: 


1.75 
1.78 
too. Irol. - 500 
BARTLETT'S Dietionary of — 20 
3ABTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .,. * 300 
7.00 

2.00 

5.00 


JARTOL (Rev. O, A). Radiol Problems. 
‘The Rising Faith.. 


N (H. CHARLTON 
2 fe, 1 olg. 


<i * vee 


2 2.00 

Arguments o! a King in 
spuneam of ama TO ha afi be — D 
50 
% 


Armuroent of Ballp, Hodiay an ne 


rhe Op usi 
fion jon and Decision of th 


ot ‘Ohio in the above case . 
ANNA C.) The Eà cation of 


RACKET (A 


— Ks (CHARLES T Daai, The 
Layman'a Breviary.. — 229 
The World-Priest . 2.25 
The Tall Student. 75 
JECHNER'S Fores and Mattor . s.. 025 
ICKLE (HENRY N 2 of 
‘aie New edition of the’ 2 2 
work, with a complete index. 2 vl . . 600 
\KLYLE’S Works, Cheap edition. Compris- 


og Ue follow following: Miscellaneous aa Sanaga, T 
ck tho Groat 10 vols. ; Cromwell's 
r Resartus, 
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I Meute Physiology, with thelr Ap) 

ons to the Training and Discipl liue of tho 
Hind, anal the — ita Morbid Condi- 


avaras Don Quizoto..s.sesssess 


a (de EL Y, D.D). Tho For- 
ec in Twelve by his Ris er. 
‘Channing,, — 


oury 
8 (WM. ELLERY). ‘Thoreau: 
Naturalist, With Memoria] Verse. 2.00 
bes D) Patience. A 
Thirty Games for the Fireside....... 1 
vclal Games. A new Berjea of Games fo 


Pardes. uniform with Pi 
aly Wii ‘the’ on 
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mmon-Seuse in Religion... 


REE (Dr. E. H.) Sex in Education 


pb (EDWARD). ‘The Childhood of the = 


Tho Princ — 
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FULLER'S 
Including 

GALTON (FRANCIB.) 
ån Tngulry 


GOETHE’ 


GREG'S (W. R. 


MA B(S (T. Wo pak Dock en.. 
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HOWELIA'S (WILLIAM Thy Thole Wod- 
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Redes HELEN). Yasa 
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Di a 
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The Mill on the Floss, 
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‘The Sami livrar vola 
Middlemarch. 2 1 a 
+ Wit and Wisdom ot. 


ioe n patel Oy oo: 


iadi iether „ Firat Barton., 
Series. — 


Ensaye, Second 


of . roe 

he French of Athanase Coudarel i the 

The Lite fe and Works of Gotthoid Ebraim 
ranslated from the 


Per Tı — 
Adolf tahr, 2 vols. abet 15 


Critical Histo: 
in reference to the Chris’ 


of Free Tho 
| ee 


Theodore Parker, 


MARDABET) Complete Works, 
moire by Emerson, Chanolng, 
— ‘A bow edition. 6 vols 


my pn dang. 


— into 


. 335 


1% 
2.00 


1.50 
s. L50 
trine ae tie 
m. q 
Swimming, and, ying, wi “wag. 
tion on Atronautics, A Aba Li 
IX. 1 in ¥ in —— 
Henry dsley, M.D. eee 7 is 


TERROLD DOUGLAS). Fireside Saints ta, Mr. 
TEA Talk, and other . 16 


ae (SAMUEL) Oriental Re 
ang shoir —— to penal 88. 


Sehne The whole Works of Flavius 
Josephus, the Jewish Historian,.... 


135 PROOTOR (RICHARD A.) 


Ours: the Plurality o! s 
led usioe ine Lge ee Wonda nade 
es. With colored — — P 

Light Sclence for Lets 
. yar — Bclentine Sabſeste, 


ra pen Astronomy: A Herida ot Papera oa 


eteors, 
wit 10 Plate aod 2 Woodcut . be. 
Moon, eh 


gunz) Src Apia k in ita 


and 
the Phy: aca} — ef she Heavomi 
Bodies. — 6.00 


JOWETT. Tho Dislognos of Plato, Trans- em n 
Physics. 2 
lated into sana and Intro; ‘ie lee e 0 
uctio owi Master o „ by, 
Baile Col and Rogina Pro- e LLD. PAB! Kade aah 0 
fossor of G. 10 n 4.00 SCOTT'S Waverley Novels, 1 3135 
KERR (ORPHEU! v. tios, Poems, 
Pacioge — ental 2 200 . TT'S (THOMAS) The The — Life See 
LECKY (W. E. H.) History of the Hiss and “Sh y 
Keauance of ma Spirit pf Rationalism iu pa 8 Bait. Help. AOTER 1 


History of European Morais’ from Augus: 


LEGGE'S Confacius’ Life and T. 
Confucius 8 Chinoso — 


N in Greace down to the 


Problems oft of Lite 
tions of a 


j Sat oe Life. 2 1255 3.00 
4.00 


~ po | LEWES (G. E.) The tory of Goethe's Life. 1.0 


FEUERBACH LUDWIG. Easonce of 
Christianity, g enge kiore, > translation, 3.00 


FI8KE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makors.. 2.00 
FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Roligion of Hu- 


a Taan. to Engish 
Verso b, d Taylor. 2 vols. Fer vol 5.00 
Elective A laiton 4 


Withelm Mi by Thomag 


Carlyle. Po: 
H a Portai 
len Frothingham 


of Life 


Judgments 


Literary and 
90 Christendom. . . . 


Creed of 


GROTE’S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doo- 
Original 


De r By 
ao. m 
Mrs. —— —— wuy — 


Manse. 
Fhe Scarlet Letter, and The Biithedale 
mance. 
The House of the Bevon Gables, and The 
79. 


Army Life in a Bink ‘Repiment 
Atlantic asaya 
Oldport Days 


di 
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Tranaintod teom the Gorman. yor 950 
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to Political Society, By Walter Bagebot, 130 trait. Cabinet Edition... 


Feber LIN 


Lay Sermons, Addresse, and Raviows. 1.75 


Translated 
tof Goothe. 2 vols........ 3.80 
Tranalated ö 


Ane 
MER PHILIP 9. Painter Cam; . 
2 QA k OL, in Scotland. 
Book III. In - 18 
Fpotughes about Are 2.00 
The Unkno’ Ri 6.00 
‘The Intellectual Lift 2.00 
Chapters on Animals 4.00 
HAMILTON (GAIL). Child World. Part geo- ar 
Child World. Part Firat: ae”) 
HAMILTON'S Lectures. 
LE sical Lectures .. — 10 
Laie Lest — . 1 
WTHORNE'S — — Works. 
mawnHoaxes Edition, Nino vola. 
Por vol.. eee ee ebe cee SOU 
Twice-Told Tales. 
Mossos from an Old 


.0⁰ 8 Ninaty-Thres“. . 1.75 


LEWIN (Rev. RAPHAEL, 22 * 
dalm f or, a Fow Words to the 1 


ergo ws (H. W. — * tiiit, 
VOW .... 
Wo 
“tbe Bigiow Papers. First Sores. 
E Second Series 
May ihr Window 
My Bthdy Windows.. 


LOWELL (MRs. A. C.) Ponies for Children. 75 
of Civiliza- 
tion of Man 


LUBBOCK SIR JOHN). 
— ane ene Fecal ye Co: 


Se — of Geology: 3 ‘vole. 
Homente of 1 
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Deughte seen 4 % „% LOO 
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. Eduestion, from nawo 


1648 
Thoughts Beiected Hom: the Writings o ot 
Horace Mann 
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MARTINEAU (JAMES, 9 . he 
ieai and Thoologieal, 228 Bar vo e 2.38 
Do New Atinities of Faith ..,...... — 25 


MAURICE (Rev. F. D.) The Ground nad 
Object of Hope for Mankind 


MERIVALE’S (CHARLES) Lernenden ot 
the Roman . 1% 
Conversion of Northern Nationa....... 


MILL (JOHN STUART,) Dissertations and 
Discussions. 4 vols., each., 2.25 
The Examination of of the Piionophy of Sir 7 
Tus Positive Philoso; or Augusto Combes 130 
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a, Correspondence and Ethics ._ — 8.00 
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Excursions in Field — saet Portrait. 200 
ne Maine Woods a a 2.00 


TYLOR (EDWARD H.) The Earl; 
of Mankind.. id Hinor 159 
Primitive Cuiture, i vola, 


TYNDALL (JOHN). Warning ài 2 e, piesei: 
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— IL . O40] Fragments of Science f. * 
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brow MOMBIFCDY.. «++ . ere 

Pee of Faith? or, e trom tis WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My Summer in 

History of my © 2 o Garden 1.00 
The Soul, its Sorrows and ite, ‘Abpirations.° 200 1.50 
Catholic Union: Essays . Geena of 2.00 

The Bel er 15 | WEISS (JORN) American Religian - 130 
Theisin, bai and Pract 0 Sn peer ne Life of Theodore Parker. 2 vol 6. 00 
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2 . 


PROCTER'S (ADELA) 


ADDRESA: 


THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


300 


TEE INDEX--JUNE 18, 1874. 


Bone, 
5. Too 


WONPAREIL Farm Feed, 
Mustrat- 


Hand-grinding MIL 
Ale, Les Se ten- ged. Hullers. 


ed pamphiste free. Address 
i T SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Ohio. 


GAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


my other First- 
FAI, $38 2 class Sow’g Mach. 


SAVED, 950 by buying the Florence. 
Beery machine warranted. 
Special tarma to eluba and dealers. 
Bend for circulars to the 
Plorence J. Mf. Co., Florence, Masts. 
or Tù Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES S UMN ERS 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
tralt, Crown 8yo,, Cloth extra, $2, 


Aside from Its literary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was tho last work on which 
Mr. Sumner waa engaged before his death. 

“pgornerio Vorces" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the hls- 
tory of our country, so full is It of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
atatesinen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches. 

Sent, post-pald, on receipt of price, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 1 Tremont Place, Buston. 


H Aà V E W E 


TWO BRAINS? 
Dr. O. E. Brown-Séquard. 
55 ALCOHOL A POILINONI 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. 
THE POET LONGFELLOW.: 
James T. Fields, 


U.M. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 
(With Map.) Under Lieut, G. M. Wheeler. 
THE AORSE IN AMEHICA. 
(Ulust'd.) Discoveries by Prof. O. C. Marah. 
BAFETY AT SEA. 


(Ulust'd.) IBON STEAMERS THAT WILL NOT 
BINK. 


These interesting Lectures and Letters, 
with a careful report of the important papers 
read at the April meeting of the National 
Academy of Sclences at Washington, and at 
the May meeting of the American driental 
2 at Boston, are published in full in 

RIBUNE EXTRA, No, 19. Price, in 
sheet form, 10 cents; lu pamphlet, 20 cents; 
or seven for $1. 


Cirenlars, glring full details of the con- 
tents Log all IAE TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free 
y mail. 


TUE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
THE FARMER'S FAVORITE PAPER, 
nati January 1, 1875, for 61. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York, 


B Us tT O F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


Di , reverence, sweetness, vigor, equl- 
polse, tet through the clay; 0 artist 

as 80 filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble lifo that he bas been able cun- 
bingly to mould it Into those delicate lines 
which the character bad wrought on the liv- 
Ing bre. We are tempted to exclaim, as wo 
stand beside it, asthe old artist did to his 
— work, “Speak then!"—Hannah R: 


All the characteristics of my husband ars 
in the bust,—his greatness, his goodness, his 
tenderness, his love, You canpot give Ide to 
cay oF sarbla; Dab ‘ou can re renen’ {t, and 

is Mr. Morse hes done. Lydia D. arker to 
Hannah E. Stevenson. 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with possible indignation, with possible tears: 
the lips are set firm with the resolution o 
him who, like Panl, could 25 a good fight" 
men well as “give a reason.“ muet Longfel- 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker 
since be died. Hm. Sparrell. 


‘The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed In clay.—JHoalon Daty Globe, 

The face la utrongand noblo as it should be. 
‘The likeness is good.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or tinish, 
or to show the vanity of the artist, All is 


forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
mañ, Theodore Parker —. S. Hin the Golden 


Coples of thia Bust, finely finished n plas 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra. Freight or expressuge pald by party 
sending order. Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

3. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 15 Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 


AF 
Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Sise) of 
Rer. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
can be bad at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
do cents, 


FREE 


D 
ae and 7 Pat. All that relates 

uitical, and Social interests of m 
S 
. o O u 
TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


bound volume of THE INDEX for 1673 
Gale 4) will bo promptly f to an 
address on receipt 4 by express, at 
the Fog de CEPT eA — aon rent 4 for 
miaro THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston: 


. ee ae ee 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine Ukeness of Massachusetts’ great Sen- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph. D: 
Black, la for sale at Tax IxpEx office, an 
F270 ˙ 

co nts. 

‘Addrous THE INDEX, 


TO NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHEES. 


Having conveniences for doing. the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, 1 
should ke fo contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and malling, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references 215 and satisfactory 
work guaranteed, GEO. H. ELLIS, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised llat of POPD- 
LAR BOOKS on the gpi osite side of thin 
ê. Any OBTAINAB BOOK NOT IN 
18 LIST will be furnished to order. 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for Information as to the price, &c., 
of any American or Foreigu Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and their inqui- 
ries answered by ud resing, 
HE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX lor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expreas (at the 
jurchaser'’s expense) on recelpt of 62.80, $2.- 
by and $3.00 Eeapectively, volumes 
ble singly, Irrespective 


DISCUSSION 


s3 Waabing- 
„ at 10X A.M., 
the ous, 
å co! 


are exceedingly valu 
of each other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will farnish as instructive road- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day. No more 

uable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


WA R R E N 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price & cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 centa, 
For sale by 


S. H. MORSE, 


25 Bromfield St., Baston. 
POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 


ORGAN MUSIC! 
FOR PIPE ORGANS. 


Organ Gems. Davenport. $2.50 
Batiate’s Organ Voluntarios. 2.50 
50 Pieces for Organ, Batiste. 2.50 
Clarke's Short Voluntaries. 1.50 


Organists Portfollo, Rimbault, 
2 Vols., each 


Hillers Short Voluntarios, 9 Nos, 
each 0 


3.00 
2.00 


Ten nerds Voluntarios, Complete, 
250 Easy Voluntaries, Zundel. 


New Causon Musio Boox NEARLY READY. 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


Organ at Home, 2.50 
Mecreations for Cabinet (Reed) or- 
gaus. i 
Clarke's Short Voluntarien, 1.60 
Clarke's Roed Organ Companion, 2.00 
Fine collections of Pleces, Songs, and 
Tubes May also be found In Emerson's New 


Method, Clarke'a New Method, and in Root“ 
Svbvol for Cabinet Organs. : A 


New Cuvaece Muaro Boor.—IN AVOUST. 


Either of the aboye books aent, t- 
for retail price. shi icin 


OLIVER DITSON & co., 


BOSTON, 


EW COPIES ONLY Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Our organizanon some time since decided ta di- 
rect its eforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church abd othar corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from its ahare of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a moans to this end, we have pablished for 
general circulation several thousand copies of æ 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, boing the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appesred in Tae INDEX of Nov. N. 
The edition was made es large aa our funds 
would allow; but, so grest has been the demand, 
it is already nearly exhausted, 
Our next edition onght to be large enough to 
place £ copy in the hands of 


EVEEY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and gonerously to supply the calla for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we need funda; for, although we 
hayo made srrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, {tls impossible for the Boston 
League, with ite various other exponses,to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

‘Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and belp us with liberal donations f 
We frequently receive communications from 
partion wishing tracta to distribute, asking bow 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cont to us is abont $2.0 per thousand, and wa 
shall be pleased to furnish them at thia price por 
thonsand, or d cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of clreu- 
ating them gratuitously throughont the country. 
To many of the subscribers of Tun INDRI 
end others whose names have been fornished us 
as probable friends of the movement, coples of 
the Tract, together with Potitions saking the re- 
peal of tha Exomption Laws, have been sant, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig- 
atures to the petition sa possible in thelr locality 
We reepectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tond to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
let us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united voices be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 
Wo would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


lo this State, to codperste with na in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Damands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 


00 | those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to runder such assistance as lios in 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all wil] units and work, tho results sought 
can be sccomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXEOUTIVR COMMITTEE, 


A CHEAP OFFER, 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, wil! be mailed to 


sny addreas on the prepayment of 75 nm 
Address 


No.1 Tremont nit, en 
T 
TAE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE D, CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
has just been published, and wil! bs sent 
postpaid on receipt of the price, H09. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 TREMONT Price, 
Boston, Maas. 
G. L. HENDERSON & CO, 


BANKEBs, 
LEROY, MINN, 


Money invested on short time, 
term of years, on unlnoumbered . 


farms, at 12 per cent, interest per ann 
payable -arnually, Portect tle 
ample securi 


„ Allexpenses 
abstract of title and recordin mor — 


by borrower. We collect an any 
part of the United States free of charge, 

RevERENOES.— First National Bank, Mo 
Gregor, Iowa; Firat National Bank, Austin 
Minn.; Milwaukee National Bank, Milwsn- 
e Danie Now ay 
City; "Morris Altman,” as es 


REAL. ESTATE SECURIT: 
paying f to 10 per cent. interest, or 
W in Chige 


Uf judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 145 RAO, TAN 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


Goarantees perfect title and ample securi 
in all its Real Estate Loans. 4 10 
Kae 
and principal collec out 

Real Estate Investments made on — a 
or on shares; taxes pald, &o. 

Orders of capitaliata and real ostate owo- 
ers reaped y solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fmit length. t is full size. It ts 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk are = parfeot 
traud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of ŝo poor = quality as to be unit 
kor use. The ladies will always find the Ru- 
reks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool ia warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool Call 
for tk. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion, 
Religion and Science, 
Heart In Religion. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 

3. Irony and Humor. 

4, Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Touchstone. 

4. Ajax in Troilas and Cressida: The For- 
ter in Macbeth: The Foo) in Lear. 

6, Falstaff, 

6. Hamlet. 

SECOND SERIES. 

1. The Women of Shakspeare. 

2. Portia. 

3. Ophelia. 

4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

B. “ i u u 

6. Contrast in Shakspeare's Characters. 

Address JOHN WEIBS, 


32 E. Brookline St., Boston 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1874 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


A domand that churches and other écclesiastical 
i We C 


1 We L that the em n of chaplains 
Sees, in State Legisla 
prisons, asylams, and 2 6 other — 


demand that that all janie riations for edu 
5. We ls approp ear 


donn and 
d that all rel services 
doman now sustained 
sw overnment shall — and that 
z me * the Bible nth the public schools, whether ostensi- 
or syowedly as a book of religious wor- 
By Mall be shall be prohibited. 

8. We demand that abe we intment, De N President of 
‘the United States or vernors of the various States, 
-of all religious testi fend fasts shall whol) holly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
m all other de pi ry ta ok tim government shali De ahol- 
prep pe 2 


to the 
*Ohbriatian” morality shall be abroga! and that all laws 
15 the of natural 


that wave} litical * made 
our entire po! system oun 
ei and administered on, on à & peny — basis si and pas 
— ch cin, nad prom pily made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
ican . la the advance of gl. 
unpeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 

Lome A » by ie losst interference of the State in matters of 


inconsistencies with the general 
tates Constitution on Ee the haning tea 


, nd d 5 . EN n Denio 
o! tenco ree pu 
the peace and proeperity of the entire land; 


. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


AET, ba Tba mate nr be Tum Lr 
nat Leiouz OF 


ba to Ser 


eure practical ance with the 40 ar 
" hout the country, and es 
soon as five bun such Libe: es shall 
bave been formed in diffe: bens piana to 20 twa 2 2 25 
to a National Convention of Liberal Be eee 
ter cll inorder to co-operate mith al 
my! in securing the 
3 8 jects 
shall bo regular local mes — free discussions, —— 
rd Saren dien, tht the platform and the presa in pro” 
ee such other moans as are pescaadle, orderly, 


res shall be adopted 227 raising funds 
ort ths Tones as 8 shall be be m Pence the By-Laws bya 


yeah Ste parton m may become a membor of the Langue 


* 8,—The Goes oE yie * | ahall and an an Bacon” 
Vice President, a — a Treasurer, apd an Exoon- 
the Committee of three embers; s * — their duties shall be 


and Becretary ry shel de r gels 1 — to the National 
B 
Convention of Liberal . when — 5 together. 


Asr.1—These Articles of t may be amended 
=e à three-fourths vote roe the me Sobers present at any 
ad ry — due notice of the roposed ame 


been 

— tao —— at leaat two 

Bo faras Iam concerned, the above ia the platform of 

Tus Imper. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yot be accepted universally by the American people, 
asthe only platform conalstent with religious liberty. 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita prinol- 
Ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberala 
n ba got logether. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tas INDEX 
means of furthering it; and 1 ask the assiatance and 
tative co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Uevos tn It. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Seore 
(aries. Intoleranos and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
Ma that Lint grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Mot, let their organised yolce be beard like the sound of 


many waters, 
Boro, Sept. 1, U FRANOIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


in Cons 
— . and mni, and i 
supported D; 


For List of Liberal Leagues, ses next page. 


$$$ TTT 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED TES s 
STITUTION. = = 


ARTIOLE 1. 
— favorin bolas Torm ot 
or fav: foe orm 
region — prohib "the free ring a 4 oy Wee pr abridg. 
ing the roodou of speech or of the preas, or the Highs 
the Beopie peaceably to assemble and to petition th e Gore 
a redress e 


the Government for a 
* shall ever be required as 
IN to any office or or "public 2 871 rate; 
no person sball ever in any 8 Pa of 
hit ee 
0 ance o! ublle or aty, or reek: 
dered } . t to give evidence in p any court at law 


uity, ence of injons he or she may Dold 

ou thet subject of — N pent the 
—Congress shall have G 2 ro- 
T this “Article sppropri- 


visions of the second ten 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COVLMENTS. 
br . W. . 


Tun BUMNER-MEMORIAL Committee, of Boston, wish 
to ralse filty thousand dollars (lesa than half that sam is 
ln thelr hands already); and with that amount they pro- 
pose to secure a statue of Mr. Sumner. 

James RUSSELL LOWELL will come home from Europe 
a degree more in the estimation of his admirers than 
when he went ont—because the Univeraity of Cambridge, 
England, has recently conferred upon him an LL.D, 

Ax Enouiag paper suggests that smoking be allowed 
daring divine service, “as a means of increasing the at- 
tendance at church.“ In old times thore used to be the 
“deacons' pew; in modern times we may have the 
smokers’ pew, 

THE THEATRES of Boston, it in sald by good authority, 
have done a better business during the past season than 
those of any other city in the Union, Edwin Booth and 
Miss Clara Morris, it ls also asserted, have been the beat 
paying stars“ of the season. 

Mua, E. D. Coewzy recently addressed the Free Re- 
ligious Society in Providence. Her subject was, Love, 
Duty, and their relations to each other; and how Free 
Beligion helps to adjust these relations.“ A good and 
timely theme; and, doubtless, well treated. 

Tax Ferewps of Human Progress“ held thelr twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting in Waterloo, N. V., on the 18th and 
14th of June, Mrs, Lucy N. Coleman was chosen Presi- 
dent, and H. L, Green and Mias Prudence Linton Secre- 
tarios. The Friends“ indulged themselves in a free 
discussion on Temperance, Religion, Capital and Labor, 
and the Equality of the Sexes. Some good speeches ap- 
pear to have been made on all these subjects—none bst- 
ter than thosa of C. D, B, Mills, of Syracuse, who always 
speaks earnestly and well on all subjects that interest 
him. 

Sprimirvawists have occasion to congratulate them- 
selves on the endorsement which Spirituallem has lately 
recelved from Mr. Alfred Wallace, the distinguished 
English naturalist. In a recent number of the Fort- 
nightly Review Mr. Wallace haa an article entitled De- 
fence of Modern Spiritualism,” in which the following 
explicit and pronounced statement occurs: The facts of 
Spiritualism are ubiquitous in thelr occurrence, and of s0 
indisputable a nature as to compel conviction in every 
earnest inquirer,” Bplrituallam has long been regarded 
as a heresy by the Church, and a delusion and suporsti- 
tlon by Science; yot who knowa but out of this very 
„Nazareth“ may come the long-hoped for demonstration 
of immortality? 

Sours CAROLINA is a sadly misgoverned State. Koay- 
ery and vagabondlem are in political ascendancy there, 
and hold the keys of office. The latest revised lat of of- 
ficiuls indicted and walting trial are ona governor, three 
county tresaurers, two sheriffs, one school commission- 
er, one trial justice, twenty-four county commissioneral 
This does not include the much larger list of officials who 


"Wore No. 235, 


deserve indictment and conviction. Verily it would 
seom that, since Federal Intervention in State affairs is s 
doctrine highly orthodox in Washington at present, 
South Carolina presents an excellent case for Congres- 
sional and Administrative treatment Bot Federal inter- 
vention appears to mean, In most cases, getting States 
into difficulty but not getting them out of it. 

Ar wow Mr, Beecher has said another startling thing. 
Recently, in a sermon, he held ont that the story of the 
Garden of Eden was s parable, and that the view that we 
are held responsible for what Adam and his wife did lu so 
contradictory of God's justice, that no man should re- 
gard it but with repugnance, The men, too, he sald, 
who believe that the world was made in six days are 
brothers of Egyptian mummies, and the mummies are 
the best men of the two! Only a little while ago he said 
that it has not been the Church that has preserved re- 
ligion, but religion that hea preserved the Church; and 
that organized Christianity has been the poorest part of 
religion! Really, another Council ought to be called, 
which should make short work with Brother Beecher. 

Tun Jzwiex element, in the business interests of the 
city of Richmond, Virginia, is said to be vory conspica- 
ous and enterprising. Jews occupy many of thè largest 
stores in that portion of the city which has been rebuilt 
since the war's devastation laid It low, and they contrib- 
nta much to the material prosperity of the former Con- 
federats capital. Not only pscuniarily, but intellectually 
and religiously, the Jews are ‘looking up“ in this coun- 
try, remarkably, Wo hall the omen! Onur ‘Chriatian’”’ 
civilization will be all the better whan it becomes more 
human than Christian;“ when all elements of all na- 
tionalities and religions will combine to make this coun- 
try—however geographically Umited—as large as the 
world in its mental and moral sympathies and charities. 

GOETHE ls sald, on his death-bed, to have uttered 
these words; More light! More light!" This is what 
the real truth-seeker is always saying, living or dying. 
No man, not s dogmatist, supposes that he bas at any 
time all possible light upon any subject; he never pre- 
sumes, for instance, that he knows certainly either that 
there is or ls not a God, that immortality is a truth ore 
fiction. Belief in what are called “spiritual things” is 
largely a matter of temperament and education; but æ 
truly liberal man will belleve or not belleve in all modes- 
ty, well knowing that it becomes bim not to dogmatire 
on any point where demonstration is, and ever may be, 
lacking. Yet ho is always desiring, and always grateful 
for, more licht“ on any and every subject, let it come 
from whatsoever source it may, 

Tae SN RADICAL CLUB are to have their Picnic, 
next Sunday the 28tb, on the banks of the Charles River 
near Waltham, The members are Invited to bring thelr 
baskets of refreshmenta, which a common table will re- 
ceive, Buildings are on the ground sufficient to protect 
the entire company, In case of rain. The excursion will 
be by cars and boat. Cars leave Fitchburg dépôt at 9:45 
A. M., and 1 P.M. Return from Weltham at 6 P.M. 
Tickets for the round trip are, for adults, sixty cents; 
children, thirty cents. Tickets may be obtained at this 
office, or at the Fitchburg station after 9 o'clock on Bun- 
day. The wives and children of members are to go 
along; also invited friends. The good time coming,” it 
is expected, will be found to have arrived with this oo 
sion, 

Tun Thee of Vacations“ is mear at hand, School- 
teachers worn out with much teaching, and echolars 
equally worn out with being much taught; men weary of 
confinement in stores, offices, and shops; women op- 
pressed with home cares and duties; clergymen ex- 
bausted with the atrain of pulpit and vestry labors, and 
church-goers crammed to repletion with an over-doee of 
preaching and praying,—all are beginning to look with 
longing to the season of respite and emancipation, when 
they may slip off the harness of labor and the burden of 
routine and monotony, and fies away to the cool breezes 
of the ses, the bracing alr of the mountains, the refresh- 
ing of summer scenes and occupations in the country, 
where they shall have a better chance to get at God's 
blessing and at Nature’s divine serenity and peace, We 
are heartily glad that they can go; and we give them 
each and all onr beat wishes for a good and beantifal, « 
reviving and happy, time! 
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Secretary. 
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bs. Carpenter at Sion College; 


on 
THE VIEW OF MIRACLES 
TAKEN BY 


MEN OF SOIEN OR. 


REPRINTED FROM A TRACT PUBLISHED BY THOMAS BOOTT; 
EOQ., IN LONDON, 


The 1 correspondence originated from the 
sending to a d N professor the copy of a notice 
which appeared in Tar INDEX, a short time since, of 
a lecture delivered by Dr. Carpenter at Sion College, 
on “The Reign of Law," particularly In relation to 
the efficacy of prayer, before an audience two-thirds 
of which conslated of clergymen. As exception bas 
been taken to the notice referred to by some who were 
present at the meeting, on the ground that it was not 
strictly accurate, it may be well to give the reader an 
authoritative summary of the doctor's line of thought, 
by ats, foe Introduction to the general discussion of 
the subject which succeeds. No report of the lecture 
appeared in the English presa at the time, and no 
formal minutes were kept of the proceedings by the 
officials of Sion College. 1t may just be premised, 
further, that while the lecture went to show that 
there was no proof of the uniformity of law observ- 
able in the posia) universe being in the least altered 
by prayer, Dr. Carpenter left his hearers to infer, by 
natural sequence, that no evidence extsta of the 
course of physical Nature ever having been inter- 
rupted preternaturally from any cause whatsoever. 
This latter principle underlies the whole argument of 
the lecture, and interlaces Dr. Carpenter's thonght 
throughout. It may be otherwise defined thus. The 
stracture of the universe seems, from all that can be 
known of it, to be incompatible with the occurrence 
of physical miracle; and the investigation of this 
wines will be chiefly kept in view by the present 
writer, 

Dr. Carpenter began by oxpressing hia entire e- 
ment with Dr. Chalmers — 2 
have known what sclence means, in regarding “the 
laws of Nature“ as simply our expreasions of the uni- 
formities observable in the phenomena of the uni- 
verse. The lecturer referred specially to Dr. Chal- 
mer’s sermon, entitled “The Constancy of Nature: a 
Testimony to the Faithfulness of God.” He showed 
that the whole of our action in the world proceeds 
upon the assumption of this uniformity; and whilst 
he did not question that the Delty could depart from 
it if he so determined, he did emphatically question 
whether we had any ground to expect that ever 
would, In accordance with human entreaty, ` 

“If the whole scheme of creation,” argued Dr, 
Carpenter, has been devised with a view to the high- 
est happiness and welfare of God's creatures, any fe. 
parture from that scheme must befor the worse. And 
80, if I ask God for something that I think would be 
better for me, it must be at the expense (even suppos- 
ing that I should really be the better for it) of some 
one else. But any one who really believes in the in- 
Anite paternity of God would shrink from importunity 
for any change that he may desire for himself; just 
as much as a child who trusts implicitly in the om 
and affection of an earthly father will abstain from 
importùning him, when told that what he asks would 
be bad for him,” 

“To importune God for any departure from his 
uniform course of action acema to me tantamount to 
saying elther that we know better than he does what 
is good for us, or that, knowing that his way le besl in 
the end, we preter the immediate gratification of our 
a. E 4 

n Larlſer times, peatilences were supposed to be 
punishment inflicted by the ven — an of- 
ended Deity, who was to be propltiated by prayera 


and sacrifices, Now, we regard them as the result of 
habitual violations of the laws which God enables us 
to read In the course of Nature; and whenauch occur, 
we set — 1 5 to find out the misdoing and endenv- 
or to correct It.“ 

The doctor then narrated a very remarkable case, 
which occurred at Baltimore in the cholera epidemic 
of 1849. Though the poor house,“ he said, ‘was 
supposed to bara bese free from any epecia! liability 
to its attack, and there was no prevalence of cholera 
in the town, yet at two or three miles’ distance from 
Baltimore, and in an open, salubrious situation, there 
was a most fearful outbreak in this poor-house, 
thirty dying in a day out of about eight hundred. 
This was traced to a defect of drainage, which was at 
once rectified, and immediately the plague was 
stayed.“ With reference to this Dr, Carpenter asked: 
“Does any gentleman in this room believe that, if all 
Baltimore had gone down on ite knees for a week, 
God would have been moved to avert the visitation ?” 
His argument was that, in regard to the course of 
Nature, it ie for the man of science to study the unl- 
formities of the Divine action, and to bring down hia 
own into accordance with it.“ He drew, however, 
“ broad line between the action of Deity in the phys- 
ical universe and his spiritual agency on the mind of 
man.” ‘The religious experience of ages,“ he said, 
“sanctions the idea that prayer for enlightenment to 
know the will of God, and for atrength to enable us to 
do or bear It, has an effect—/ow or why we cannot 
tell;“ and to thls view he gave his entire assent, 
“Such prayer,’ he maintained, is in accordance 
with the deepest religious instincte, and lo expressed 
in the noblest 2 of sacred literature?” But, 
In regard to the work of life,“ he contended “that 
laborare (on the highest principles of action) est 
orare” 

One clergyman said, at the close of the lecture, 
that if Dr, Carpenter's position were correct he might 
as well shut up his church, He said: “I ask God 
for things I want, and I expect to get them.“ But 
this did not seem the general Impression, which was, 
that “prayer does not change the course of Nature, 
but that, in the ordination of Divine Providence, 
prayer ia a condition of our obtaining what we ask.“ 


In a letter written afterwards by Dr. Carpenter to 
a friend, containing comments on this latter view of 
prayer, he says: “This is as much as to say that if 
we did not ask we should not receive (yet we are told 
that material blessings are bestowed alike on the just 
and the unjust, on the thankful and the unthankful), 
I should call this the mechanical theory of prayer. 
It puts us in the condition of children just learning 
to talk, who are made to say Ta“ for a cake or a 
sweetie; and it seems to me to lower the spiritual 
value of prayer to the material, Instead of raising the 
material to the apiritual—or, as Mise Cobbe said to 
me, to bring God down to us, instead of trying to lift 
ourselyes to God,” 

„Mr. Llewellyn Davies expressed his general ac- 
cordance with me; and I had subsequent communi- 
cations from other clergymen to the same effect. I 
believe hat liberal and thoughtful men generally 
would accept these conclusions, if not trammelled by 
the letter of Scripture, Many have revolted at the 
parables of the uiuat pige and the importunate 
widow, and of the friend who qaga to importunity 
what he will not give to friendship, aa ponyen a 
low idea of the Divine Fatherhood. Their best in- 
terpretation has, I think, been given by Robert Coll- 
yer (of Chicago), in an admirable sermon entitled 
Knocking at the Gate of Heayen,—their lesson 
delng that nothing good or great can be got without 
persevering effort.” 


Letter from the Rev. 2 Professor of Theology, 
7.— 

— COLLEGE, 14 March, 1874. 
My DEAR Mn. M—.:— 

If the report [from Taz INDEX] of which you have 
kindly sent me à copy be correct, . there must have 
been a most melancholy exhibition of ers nar- 
rowness, and fanaticiam,..,. What a god in knowl- 
edge Dr. Carpenter must be to be able to use such 
words as: Nature representa a kingdom of orderly 
evolution which has never been luvaded by anything 
preternatural or supernatural; and all liturgies, lita- 
nies, collects, and prayers that were eyer uttered 
never have influenced — never could influence — the 
course of this universe, nor mankind, nor a single in- 
dividual In the slightest degree“ 

Do you really think Dr. Carpenter knows the entire 
history of Nature and humanity from the beginnin, 
down to this time so exactly aa to be able of knowl- 
edge to affirm that? If he do not, such a statement, 
scientifically considered, ia the duct either of ig- 
norance or fanaticism, If this be what is called 
“truth, whatever be the consequences,” the so-called 
scientists are as self-deluded as they are fanatica]— 
viewed from the point of view of sober science. The 
paper you have sent has supplied me with another 
proof that there are no men more narrow and inca- 
pable of reasoning outside their own limited depart- 
ment than the “‘scientists,"" They are constantly 
protesting against metaphysics, philosophy, falth 
etc,, and yet they are perpetually making a system of 
the universe out of the wee bit of earth to which they 
have devoted special attention, Speaking solelyfrom 
a scientific point of view, I maintain that statements 
like Dr. Carpenter's are as unscientific and fanatical as 
the crudest assertions ever enunciated by a preacher. 
There is now far more real scientific sobriety and 
caution in believing than lu unbelieving circles. Fa- 
naticism is fast becoming—as has been foretold—the 
specialty of those who do not believe, Excuse meex- 
pressing myself plainly. Ido so asa thinking man, 
not as a Christian teacher, Wishing that you your- 


* These words are cited {rom the notice in Tax INDEX, 


INDEX—JUNE 25, 1874. 


self may soon again pass from darkn 
light of life In Christ, fe to the true 
Tam, eto., 


— 


Letler from Ar. . — to Dr. —, 
B—, 19 
My DEAR Dr. —;— e, 1614, 


The report of the proceedings at Sion 
which I forwarded go% is substantially pace oe 
main points, though faulty in omitting to record that 
one-third of the audience was composed of laymen, in 
erroneously stating that bishops were present, and In 
making too much of the protests uttered by the 
clergy. Moreover, it puts the argument of Dr. Car- 
pester too baldly, and without due qualification, Tho 
ecturer did not deny the possibility of Deity effecting 
a phystcal miracle or acting discordantly with the 
uniform operation of material law, though he ar- 
serted that there wae no ground to expect that the 
Deity ever would depart from that uniformity, in ac- 
cordance with human entreaty. Agaln, in justice to 
the doctor it should have been stated In the Teport, 
that he admitted prayer to be efficacious iu the ptrituat 
sphere as far a8 to enable us to obtain “enlighten- 
ment“ respecting the will of God” and ‘‘strength to 
do or bear Ít.” 

Now one point ls clear. Dr. Carpenter practically 
2 Interference with the uniform operation of 
the laws of Nature as * — at variance with 
the perfect wisdom and beneficence he would attri- 
bute to the Delty; for he says in his own account of 
the lecture written to a correspondent: It the whole 
scheme of creation has been devlzed with a view to 
the highest welfare of God's creatures, any depart- 
ure from that echeme must be for the worse.“ In this 
view I entirely concur, notwithstanding the epithets 
with which you gratuitously bespatter the lecturer 
and the scientific laymen present who shared his 
opinions. As for some of the worthy clergymen 
present, their uneasiness under the statementa to 
which they listened is far from unaccountable 
They are not accustomed to be contradicted by thelr 
people, and perhaps many of them had not imagined 
that it was possible for their fond traditions and de- 
vout faith in the miraculous to receive so rude a 
shock from the inexorable conclusions of science. 
Such conclusions tended to disturb thelr faith, which 
is usually felt by them to be consoling and strong in 
proportion as it is not subjected to the test of historic 
criticism and to the anti-supernatural analyses of 
science, 

While virtually at one with Dr. Carpenter on this 
bead, I should be disposed to define my position ieith- 
out his qualifying considerations, He admits that 
whatever the Deity may have the power to will, there 
is no proof that he has ever performed a miracle in 
answer to human entresty,—and I would venture to 
add that there is no real proof that he ever performed 
a miracle under any other condition. I belleve Nat- 
ure to be a system of orderly evolution, and in the 
very essence of the constitution of the universe the 
possibility of what is popularly understood as super- 
natural or miraculona interference with its laws ls 
3 precluded. Nature would cease to be Nat- 
ure, and thé universe to be the universe, on any other 
supposition. Thiais the inductive view of the mat- 
ter, which one, unsophisticated by theological bias, 
instinctively arrives at, as the result of intelligently 
observing the structure, phenomena, and lawa of the 
universe. And in this view we are impreguably sup- 
ported by the experience of the greatest thinkers of 
modern days and by the testimony of all ver{fable 
history, aa distinguished from incoherent, contradic- 
tory, and half-mythical records which belong to un- 
scientific and superstitious times, and which relate, 
for the most part, to communities notoriously credu- 
lous and unacquainted with the simplest facta of nst- 
ural science, Niebubr has played considerable havoc 
with some pleasant stories in the early history of 
Rome; and, much to the dismay of those who hare 
been indulging similarly happy illusions affecting the 
3 lographles of Jesns and hia apostles, 

transa, Bauer, Schenkel, Meredith, Scott, and others, 
have demonstrated many historical statements in the 
four gospels to be not only irreconcilable with each 
other, but Incapable of proof, The authenticity of 
these gospels touches the very core of the question of 
miracles, for they are claimed to be an inspired hit 
tory of a supernatural revelation from God; and for 
thie reason I must ask your permission to submit a 
few remarks on these venerated documents in con- 
nection with this subject, 

Pagan, Jewish, and Christian writers alike, nearest 
to the days of Jesus and his apostles, knew nothing of 
the four gospels. Moreover, as to the Writing 5) 
of in the alleged works of a certain Christian father, 
under the title of Memorials of the Apostles, there lp 
no proof that these Memorials ever existed; no trace 
of them can be found; and it te quite possible that 
the single reference to them In early Christian liters- 
ture may be spurious, But even granting that — 
Memorials were genulne and authentic, there ls — z 
ing to show that they were identical with the gospele 
In the main, or that they substantiate the claims : 
the latter. In no instance do the fathers for the — 
one hundred and fifty years mention Matthew, Mar 00 
Luke, or John, or quote words which can, 450 
dispute, be verified aa of the authorship of kx 
“Evangelists.” There is no proof that the aga 
in their present ehape, or in any real sbape, v 0 
known to the fathers during the * above * 
Not till the time of Irenceus (A. D. 180) does the 
trine of the Divine origin of the gospels begin to be pro 
pounded and believed; and even Christians 
greatly divided aa to which vorpela, and how jenna 
were worthy their acceptance. Nor can it 5. — 
that the second century was preéminent in C tho 
dom for “pions frauds” in connection belog 
“gacred’’ records of the Church,—these frauds 


shamelessly practised and justiBed because calculated 
to advance the material and external interests of the 
Christian fulth. A hundred years from the death of 
the oldest apostle was surely a suffictently long 
a moder such lax ideas of honesty as then pre- 
valled among Christian writern—to bring to maturity 
_a considerable crop of fictitious narratives; and it {a 
well known that tales of this kind abounded In those 
times, respecting Jeaus and his immediate followers, 
A 2 Church of England theologian 
writes: “Books, countless In number, were written 
[ln t-apostolic times], professing to give a history 
of * and his apostles. The authorship of these 
was attributed to Christ himself, or to some of hie 
apostles and their companions; our four gospels were 
aelected from this cou number,” By whom were 
they selected? When were they selected? Why were 
they selected ? Let Mosheim answer these quesuons. 
“An to the time when, and the persone by whom, the 
books of the New Testament were collected Into one 
body, there are yarlous opinions, or rather conject- 
ures, of the learned; for the subject la attended with 
great and inexplicable difficulties to ua of thease latter 
times. 

What, then, can really be known of how and by 
whom these selected gospela were composed? la 
there no unmistakable source of Information open 
to us as to when and how they came into existence, 
and when and how the original autographe of them 
wore lost? Such anjograpi aare unknown to history. 
The very earllest MS. of the gospels the world has, ns 

had access to ls dated no further back than the 
Waun ol the fourth century. 
ven Orthodox theologians of repute saw away the 
dranch to which they cling, by the admissions which 
acts compel them to make concerning the Impenetra- 
Dle obscurity and, I might add, the strong doubtful- 
ness in which the origin of the gospels is shrouded. 
Tho late Dean Alford, in his Critical Introduction to 
dhe Greek Tert of the New Testament, writes: 
TE CHRISTIAN WORLD is LEFT IN UNCERTAINTY 
WHAT ITs SCRIPTURES ARE as long as the sacred text 
ds full of various readings. Some one MS. must be 
out to us which carries the weight of verbal in- 
ation, or some text whose authority shall be un- 
ted must be promulgated. But manſſesti neither 
of these things can ever happen. To the latest age the 
reading of some important passages will be matter of 
doubt in the Church, AND THERE 18 HARDLY A SEN- 
TENCE IN TRE WHOLE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 
WHICH THERE ARE NOT VARIETIES OF DICTION IN 
OUR PRINCIPAL MIS., BAFFLING ALL ATTEMPTS TO 
DECIDE WHICH WAS ITS ORIGINAL FORM,” A frank 
concession truly for a learned, exegetical theologian 
who, notwithstandlug, strangely adhered to the no- 
tion that the gospels were miraculously inspired! 

Canon Westcott, who has bestowed, if possible, 
even more attention upon the question of New Testa- 
ment canonicity, speaks in yet more decisive terms 
on this point, It Is certainly remarkable,” he says, 
“that in the controversies of the second century, 
which often turned upon disputed readings of the 
Scripture, no appeal was made to the apostolic origi- 
nals; the few passages in which it has been supposed 

they are referred to will not bear examination.” t 
Orthodox critics themselves being witnesses, there- 
fore, there is no evidence that the gospels were writ- 
den by those whose names they bear; there is a total 
absence of contemporary testimony in their favor, 
and no proof whatever in the next two generations 
that the books were yeracious, or written by the per- 
tons to whom they are ascribed. Canon Weatcott 
himself admits that clear quotations from the gospels 
do not occur till the time of Irenæus (A.D. 180), 
ee of Alexandria (A. D. 220), and Origen (A.D, 


). 

The accepted doctrina of the New Testament, as 
-containing a supernatural revelation, then, seems 
tlmply “to have had its origin in tradition for at 
Teast the first hundred and seronty years of the Chris- 
tian era; for the following one hundred and thirty 
years It was a matter of speculation, among men 
whose ignorance was only equalled by their superati- 
tions credulity; and, finally, it was decreed to be a 
divine truth by a majority of votes In one of those 
turbulent assemblies of bishops, which too often had 
to be 1 by military force, after terrible rlot- 

„ Which was sometimes attended with bloodshed,” 

‘ntil the third Council! of Carthage (A.D. 307), nu- 
merous gospels and epistles were in circulation and 
use among the Christians, all claiming equally to be 
of Inspired authority. By the bishops assembled at 
that Council a catalogue of the books to be chosen 
and recognized as canonical was drawn up and 
passed, because found to serve best the ende of the 
theological party then in power. All other books 
that seemed to clash with the dogmas of this rulin 
‘party were promptly burned, f After much epleco 
wrangling at the Council on the subject, the ANT 
of gospels to be included In the Canon was limited to 
four, with the consent of the majority of the blahopa, 
tor the following ingenious reason, which proved to 
de irresladbly conclusive to their Orthodox minds! 
Trenzua was reported to have said, two centuries be- 
Jore; “Tt is Impossible that there could have been 
More or less than four. For there are four climates, 
aod four cardinal winds, and the church is spre 
over the whole earth; but the gospel la the pillar and 
foundation of the Church, and its breath of life. The 
Church, therefore, was to have four pillars, blowing 

mmortality from every quarter, and giving life to 
men.“ Hence we happen to have Inherited four 
r instead of forty or fourscora! 

et on the foundation of this arbitrary, conflicting, 
and unproyable collection of narratives, you and your 
Orthodox friends expect Dr. Carpenter to believe In 
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the miracles ascribed to Jesus and his coll es; and 
you charge the doctor with “narrowness, Bigotry, and 
anaticism“ because he rejects all past accounts of 
miracles as improbable. We, who are called ration- 
alista, disbelieve in miracles (1) because it ls of the 
nature of supernatural interposition, were such to 
occur, to introduce confusion and ruin into the whole 
indissolubly connected chain of causes and effects 
throughout the universe; and (2) because there does 
not exiat in support of religious miracles, or any other 
sort of miracles, any proof to satiefy a mind free 
from traditional or sentimental fetters, and bent on 
Teaching Line | the only legitimate method—the in- 
ductive method. 1 should be willing to leave it to 
any twelve unprejudiced men of thought and judg- 
ment to decide whether fanaticism lies In believing in 
miracles on the sandy foundation of “pious frauda,” 
obscure superstitions, and confiletin etatements, 
pataani to an age and a le C for cre- 
ulity and ignorance; or whether it lies in rejecting 
tales of the miraculous, aud trusting to the uniform 
‘reign of law“ as essential to the well-being of the 
universe at all times and in all regions. If the ques- 
tion be which side lays iteelf open to the imputation 
of fanaticism, I should imagine the charge would 
most apply to those who are gatlefled to belleve in 
atories of miracles which are said to have happened 
nearly two thousand years ago, on the authority of 
very remote, incoherent, and unverifiable hearsays, 
coming down from peasants living In ignorant times, 
The real fanatics are surely those who, while so read- 
ily taking in those crude narratives of far-off days, 
could not be convinced of the supernatural occurring 
now, by almost any amount or kind of testimony. 
How shall we characterize so singular a mode of rea- 
soning, except as fanatical? Proof for an all 
miracle In the nineteenth century, before it could be 
received by the Orthodox, muat be indisputable; but 
the most hazy, myth-woven, and incongruous eri- 
denes ia quite sufficient In their view to support the 
affirmation of many miracles having taken place 
among illiterate enthusiasts in the first century, 

“Do you reglly think Dr. Carpenter knows the en- 
tlre history of Nature and humanity from the begin- 
ning down to this time so exactly as to be able of 
knowledge to affirm that? [vlz., that a miracle never 
happened.]"" Such is your question; and It contains 
an Intended quietus for the rationallet which won 
some Evangelical fame for John Foster aixty years 
ago, and the reply has been already given, ere is 
no proof that the regular course of Nature has ever 

n departed from, and yet the proof ought to be 
demonstrable in 53 to the extraordinary phe- 
nomena to which you Invite our credence. Nay, 
your question can be matched by another. Do you 
really think that the planet Jupiter has the altema- 
tlon of day and night like our earth? Do you really 
think that Neptune ia influenced by the law of gravi- 
tation like this wee bit of earth’? Can you say you 
know such to be the case? Have you personally been 
close enough to these stars, and had such opportuni- 
ties of atudying thelr movements, that you can de- 
monstrate the assertion, of your knowledge, respectin 
them? Have you seen day and night on Jupiter 
Do you possess tangible evidence that the laws of 
gravitation extend to Neptune? You know you can- 
not point to the clear evidence of your senses In proof 
of these things; and yet you are prepared to assert em- 
peony that the phenomena! have described be- 

ong sa much to other planets as to our own. You 
have the analogy of material law within the range of 
your persona! observation to guide you, and the test- 
ed conclusions of science deepen your sense of the 
universality and uniformity of law in its operations, 
But suppose I were to burl at you, for your aupposed 
assertions about Jupiter and Neptune, tho ecclesias- 
tical thunderbolt you alm at Dr. Carpenter and other 
men of sclence—whose pare life-long, and successful 
devotion to the study of Nature merits for them the 
profoundest respect—for thelr denial of miracles, 
what then? And yet men of acience have simply 
reached their conclusions, as to the order of Nature 
excluding the occurrence of miracles, by the same 
inferential kind of reasoning which might lead you to 
venture statements about something going on hun- 
dreds of millions of miles away. There is, however, 
this difference. While theologians and men of sci- 
ence in the case supposed would equally base their 
reasonings on thelr convictions of an universa) Cos- 
mos, Dr, Carpenter and hia friends have had much 
more experience than professors of theology in ob- 
serving the processes of Nature, a higher scientific 
culture, and a more extensive and subtle apparatus 
for conducting scientific research. Consequently, I 
should feel quite as much justified in accepting the 
atatement of Dr. Carpenter iu his challenging the 
proof of miracles, aa 1 should in accepting your ver- 
sion of certain natural events happening In very dis- 
tant parts of the universe. What think you now of 
the severe judgment you have d on scientific 
men us appiled to yourself, mutalia mutandis} If he 
do not Ii. e., know, by a personal inspection, all de- 
partments of the universe from the beginning, ete.], 
such a statement fe. f., as the one the doctor makes 

ainat the occurrence of miracles], scientifically con- 
sidered, is the product either of ignorance or fanatl- 
clam, ,.. The so-called scientists are as aelf-deluded 
as they are fanatical... . There are no men more 
narrow and Incapable of reasoning outalde their own 
limited department.“ 

Of course theologians (I suppose on Paul's princi- 
ple of him that is spiritual being at liberty to judge 
all things) are eminently capable of estimating accu- 
rately the profound analysis of acience, their “depart- 
ment’ being so proverbially expanalve—especially 
where creeds, like high walls, attract their gaze to the 
vast range of metaphysico-theological inscriptions 
written in these creeds, and shut out the reglon be- 
yond! A Plegab-like prospect certainly, com 
with the limited“ vista of scienc which has the 
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grave disadvan’ of being encompassed by no ster- 
eotyped creeda—inventions so admirably pau ed to 
enlarge human thought and inspire a bold whole- 
some love of truth, regardless of consequences" |! 

I have seen, in my time, a good deal of philosoph- 
ico-theological gymnastics performed round that word 

8 as used by Hume In relation to the 
subject of miracles. But I bave yet 10 find the di- 
lemma in which 1 al put ble eupernatu- 
raliat critics effeciually answered by them, “It ie 
more probable (said he) that human testimony should 
be false than that a miracla should be true;“ or as 
Paley repeats Humo's objection “It ia contrary to 
experience that a miracle should be true, but not con- 


ut, on the other band, has been confirmed by 
les of science, 


gent mind of our day, apart from tradition 
Ices, cannot but have a predisposition to trust the 


rary history saya nothing, and of whom 5 
history takes no account for more than a — a 
al 


grave 
n these believers in miracles, 


cles as 1 unnecessary, 
and while arty 
288 the necessity of belleving in them on a 


sober human experience In the ition of those of 
an inductive babit of mind who disbelieve them. 
Your mode of — the subject calls to one's 
n 


mind the legal exigency in which the policy la resort» 
ed to of abusing the plaintiff's — You de- 
nounce the honest, truth-seeking “‘aclentists,” as you 


call them, who have no creed to maintain for pay, 
and who have consequently vastly less temptation 
than theologians In the Christian sects have to stick 
to a dogma uee it fa the ehibboleth of a party. 
We have had moans of denunciation and reproach 
from Orthodoxy. at we want le honest and ear- 
nest discussion from your side; not elaborate meta- 
physical dialectica or effusions of pious sentiment, 
which ure quite Irrelevant, but calm, logical state- 
ments of fact in reply to the historical and eclentific 
statements of fact put forth by learned sceptics, 
Yet if we Invite you to answer Dr. Carpenter and 
Prof. Tyndall with science for science, you choose 
either to evade the real point at issue, or to assume & 
scornful attitude and refuse our reasonable demand 
as |f It were malicious and profane. If we ask you to 
reply to Spinoza's Tractatus Theologico-Politicua, or 
Strauee’a Life of Jesus, or Colenso’s Pentateuch, you 
simply point us to Neander's Life of Christ. or Aids 
to Fatth, or to the paltering Jectures of the “Christian 
Evidence Society ;’’ and you go your way, — 
us that our "stale objections” have been ‘‘answe 
over and over in.” But we will continue to pro- 
claim our dissatisfaction till the whole question of 
the Christian miracles la dealt with by you In s pure- 
ly inductive fashion, and tbe acorn or pity you affect 
towards selendists“ and “unbelievers” we will only 
regard as marks of a weak cause. Irecommend to 
your attention the reply of Herder, in his Surrey of 
Spinoziam, to the habitual carping of priests at sci- 
ence In all ages. He argues truly that just in r- 
tlon as physical science has progressed, men’s ideas 
of God and Nature have been purified and raised, 
and the old fancies of “the faithful” respecting the 
universe, us subject to blind and arbitrary control, 
have been dispelled. “The forces of Nature,” he 
says, ‘are eternal ma the Godbead in which they in- 
here. All ia, was, and ever will be In conformity 
with beneficent, beautiful, necessary law, twin-sister 
of eternal power, mother of all order, security, and 
lappiness.’ 


ow different this view from the latent at- 
tempts of the guardians of ecclesiastical interests ey- 
erywhere, who can with difficulty be got to speak 


kindly of the most disinterested and reverent at- 
tempia to unvell the operation of natural law, unless 
the eclentific student happen to profess unquestion- 
Ing belief in their metaphysical speculations at the 
same time. It has rather been the habit of Ortho- 
doxy to refer to the framework of life around us as 
God-forsaken, or as containing, at beat, a cold, 
marred, distant, and ars revelation of the 
First Cause; and this d ition of prieata to under- 
value revelations of universal law through science 
bas usually been associated with a tendency on thelr 
part to be most dogmatic and earnest about things 
that are most Inscrutable—most confident in thelr 
bairsplitting definitions of what is most indefinable. 
One goor aviet theological colleagues, I remember 


cal 
some time ago, charged disbelievers in hia view of 
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the supernatural with “imprisoning God within a 
vast and Immovable system of natural lawa,” A 
strange and, I fear I must say, an ungrateful concep- 
tion for any man to have of the system of the uni- 
verse as bused upon law, constant, progressive, 
and infinite in its evolutions. Might we not, with 
some propriety, reply: Orthodox theologians have 
imprisoned God in a narrow creed, and represented 
him as if he were a mere impersonation of dogmatic 
theology, or a president of an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly?” Any one who considers the movements of the 
mighty as unnaturally reatrained because directed 
by invariable laws indicates a state of mind very be- 
haps, a retained counsel defending a case 
in which he haa some substantial interest; but, In my 
judgment, neither philosophical nor religious, The 
very principle of undeyiating uniformity which you 
and your friends oppose the loftiest scientific minds 
unite in acknowledging to be the highest mark of in- 
finite wisdom and goodness. Without it prudent 
forethought ln the conduct of human affairs would 
be Impossible. Have you ever been conscious of any 
experience, material, intellectual, or spiritual, that 
can be proved to be above and beyond the direction of 
fixed natural law? Tour birth, your education, your 
. physical and mental growth, the formation of your 
religious convictions, the Influences you have exe! 
and recelyed in your intercourse with your fellow- 
ereatnres, your work asa Christlan teacher—have 
not all these things been under the dominion of nat- 
ural law? And Rave you felt the more on that ac- 
count your legitimate freedom and happiness limit- 
ed? Well, then, you have but to project your finite 
experience, in these respects, upon an Infinite scale, 
to form some idea (remote, I admit, but sufficiently 
clear for the purpose of the present meni of 
how compatible the control of eternal and fixed law 
le with the freest movements of the First Cause. 

If English Church and Chapel-goers were to trouble 
themselves lesa about what is beyond the sphere of 
rational proof, and were to occupy themselyes more 
with the study of natural law, upon codperation, 
with which the true regeneration of humanity de- 
pends; if the principles of natural morality had al- 
ways held sway as the religion of churchism has 
done; if science and philan 
ed among the masses as wide an Influence as theolo- 
gy aud priestcraft have dong, - there would now be Im- 
mensely leas social vice, physical misery, and intel- 
lectual and moral degradation; better sanitary regu- 
lations; a nobler bodily and mental organization in 
our fellow-creatures; a keener appreciation of we- 
thetics; a livelier sense of mute obligations be- 
tween capital and labor, between the governing and 
the governed, and between parenta and children; a 
wider diftuslon of useful knowledge, and a w. er 
conception of religion, 

I should like to refer, In concluding my remarks on 
the chief theme of Dr. Carpenter's lecture, to a con- 
ceasion which he makes to Orthodoxy, and to which 
Tam obliged to take exception. The doctor admits 
that prayer la efficacious in the spiritual sphere, as far 
as to enable us “to obtain enlightenment” as to the 
will of God and strength to do or bear It.“ This con- 
cession is remarkable as showing wherein the lecturer 
in Illogtcal and unscientific in the n of his 
principle of natural law, He thinks that there Is ‘‘a 
spiritual action of Deity on tha mind of the devout 

titioner,’’ He accepts the testimony of the relig- 
ous experience of . in support of thin supposed 
direct operation of God on the devout mind, and be 
writes In the latter quoted from at the beginning of 
this paper as if he held this direct operation of God 
as the realm of law, and yet, while Anding it 
convenient to bow to the authority of “the religious 
experience of ages“ on this head, he inconsistently 
rejects the very same — in p times, where 
physical miracle la concerned, o be logical, he 
ought to yleld to the nauetlon“ of ‘the religious ex- 
perience of ages” equally for both kinda of preternat- 
ural interference, or for neither; for the testimony le 
equally weak or strong—just es we may please to re- 
gard it—for both, If the religious experience of 
ages“ may not be trusted by a scientific man when 
fervently adduced in suppor! of the disturbance of 
physical law, why should it be trusted when It as- 
serta the influence of prayer, in modifying the appli- 
cation of law in itual matters? I venture to 
lieve that neither tn “sacred literature“ nor in eccle- 
ajastical history can there be found a single instance 
in which “enlightenment” or strength was ever 
reallzed by saints—Catholic or Protestant—as a pre- 
ternatural result of prayer, and which could not be 
realized without it, Intense religions susceptibilit 
will readily catch fire, in certain moods of the mind. 
under any pious act, whether secluded meditation or 
the atrain of a familiar hymn oran impressive ser- 
mon; and the glow of the feeling, thaa excited, will 
communicate itself to the Intellect and the will, and 
create a spiritual atmosphere in which spiritual ob- 
jecta will be vividly realized, and spiritual purposes 
vigorously executed, The reflex influence of relig- 
fous enthusiasm, when directed by pure deaire to 
know and do what is deemed right, will always be 
great upon the mind. But for Dr. Carpenter to ad- 
mit the spiritual agency of Deity in the mind of 
man,“ as he expresses it, as If it were beyond law, 
while “tha action of Deity in the physical universe” 
as according to law, la plalnly a ng of the ques- 
tion. “The mind of man“ whatever that may 
isa part of the universe, and if the univerze through- 
out be “a system of orderly evolution,” the harmony 
of the untyerse ls broken if we allow the spiritual de- 
partment to ba of law and the physical 
to be under law; and surely such a conclusion la 
quite contrary to the tendency and teaching of sel- 
ance, The simple fact seems to be that Dr, Carpen- 
ter has studied law as evinced in physical science; 
but with the characteristic modesty of one who 
knows his own class of subjects well, but who has 


ropy had always wield- 


ba aid the same attention to the quality 
net, PGence turnished by ecclesiastical history in fa- 
vor of the efficacy of prayer for spiritual guidance, he 
excusably hesitates, and especially with the solemn 
array of “the religious experience of ages“ before 
him, to afirm that preternatural events may not 
have occurred in that experience, It Is not improba- 
ble, however, that had bis analysia of ecclesiastical 
tealimony been as thorough as it has been of 8 
phenomena, he would not have been so timid in ex- 
tending the application of uniform law to the spiritu- 
al sphere, and in excluding therefrom the efficacy of 
prayer as an agent ble of inducing the direct ac- 
tion of the Deity. The early hiatory of all religions, 
it is now well understood, should received with 
extreme caution; first, because sound modern critl- 
cism has demonstrated that many of the narratives in 
the so-called “sacred literature“ of nations are Inca- 
pable of positive authentication, both as to authoreh) 
and contents; secondly, because the ‘‘sacred” an 
“profane” literature alike which details ‘‘the religious 
experience of 4 pertains, invariably, to nmm; 
places, and societies in which imagination has play: 
a mightier part than reason, and in which credulity 
and priestcraft, with thelr attendant fanaticlsms, 
baye been eignally rampant. Indeed, one might 
safely add, without the least disparagement of any 
existing sect of religionists, that those who profess to 
rely on prayer in our time, as influencing the Delty 
to impart “enlightenment” and “strength in the 
apiritua] sphere, are not, as a rule, persone the doctor 
would think presminently distinguished for historic 
and scientific attsinment, or for the judicious man- 
agement of their faculties. 

I must add a word on the concluding sentence In 
your letter: Wishing that you yourself may soon 

n pass from darkness to the true light of life in 
Christ.“ The wish I cannot doubt is sincere, but it 
surely iu one of the marks of un arrogant system to 
assume, as Orthodoxy always does, that one ig only in 
a state to have n long taco. pulled at bim, and to be 
nighed over, if his theory of the universe be not ac- 
cording to the Thirty-nine Articles, the Confession of 
Faith, or some other sectarian creed, Ap, I affirm 
that In this world of varying religious ideas, where 
so-called “believers” are more affected, I make bold 
to say, by sentimental associations than by deep and 
rational convictions, and where it ls not easy for moat 
men to find time and ability to struggle through the 
stumbling blocks theologians have placed between 
them and simple religious truth, it would be a slur on 
eternal justice that men should be judged, In relation 
to their moral state or their future destiny, by their 
intellectual apprehension of the things they hold to be 
religious, I have said elsewhere in this series, and I 
make no apology for repeating the declaration, that I 
know no infidelity but treachery to conacience, and no 
Orthodoxy but loyalty to conscience, I have felt 
honored and privileged at home and abroad by the 
Intimate friendship of men of all the principal sects 
of Europe and America, and of men standing very 
sincerely aloof from all, and the Impression has been 
forced upon me by my study of character generally 
that in few cases ls the ordinary moral conduct of men 
influenced by their theological theories and church: 
. that while it ls the tendency of exciting re- 
igious dogmas and ceremonies to spoll the class who 
yield themselves up absorbedly to them, the mass of 
well-meaning people happily let creeds and churches 
mit very lightly on them, and depend most for guid- 
ance on those 1 of common sense and human 
morality which imbue well governed minds in all 
countries, 

You wish that I ‘‘may soon pes ont of darkness. 
If my own consciousness may be allowed to attest the 
nature of my changed theological perceptions (unless 
ya suspect the natural man’’—that much abused 

aullne phrase—now rules within me!), I can assure 

ou that the very opposite of darkness would more 

tly deacribe my condition. I have indeed realized, 
most fully, In my experience, that description in the 
epistle in a sense not intended by the author: I have 
passed from darkness to marvellous light,’ and the 
light shines brighter and brighter every day. “Life 
in Christ”? What ia it? ere shall I find it? 
How shall I be sure that in accepting it according to 
Evangelicals, I ought not rather to have sought it 
among High Churchmen, or Broad Churchmen, or 
Unitarians? All these sections of Christiana invite 
us ‘unbelievers’ to share this life in Christ, and at 
the same time involve usin a maze of bitter contro- 
versy as to which party has the genulne thing to offer. 
You tell me to gong the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment. But lait to be the Christ of the gospels, the 
miracle-worker, or the Christ of the epistles, the 
atoning sacrifice for human sin? Am I to follow the 
Christology of the synoptic gospels or that of the 
fourth gospel? The Christology of Paul or of Peter? 
Perhaps you reply that I am mainly to follow the 
teachings of Christ, But Jt cannot be proved that the 
words ascribed to Jesus were ever used by bim, and 
even if they were, some of his precepts are for our age 
utterly impracticable, What Christian citizen in our 
day pretends to follow carefully the mode of life laid 
down by Christ? Who “takes no thought for the 
morrow”? It is only by taking thought that the prog- 
rese of the world can be advanced. Who, among 
even the most ardent of Christian enthuelasts, are 
willing now “to make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake”? Perhaps you intend by 
“life in Christ“ moral likeness to Chriet. But the 
qayon arises, In what are we to be like Christ? 

re we to be like Christ in all that he did, or only in 
those things we ourselves think good and excellent? 
Does the Christianity of Christlikeness Include curs- 
ing fig-trees for not having fruit on them out of their 
season? Does It Include whipping those we think 
Implous with a whip of small cords? Does it include 
denouncing the inconsletent as ‘whited sepulchres,“ 
“hypocrites,” and a “generation of vipers”? Does 
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it include saying to one’s mother, when she h. 
to appreciate bim, Woman, what have I por 
theo? Mine hour is not yet come”? Does it mean 
that we are to tell women of other districts, when 
they ask for our benevolence, It is not meet to lakes 
the meat of the children and cast it to the dog ? 
Does it Include that we are to exercise our powers to 
destroy two hundred swine belonging to an unoffend. 
ing man? Or does it mean that we are to be so Jitie 
the friends of temperance as to produce two hnndred 
gallons of ood wine for our guests “after they have al- 
ready well drunk”?* Whatever view, therefore, we 
take of life in Christ,” we shall meet with grave 
difficulties in forming a clear and definite idea of 
what It means; and that consideration, if there were 
no other, 18 suficient to show that a religion 50 exten · 
sively the subject of dispute, and open to tuch con- 
fiicting Interpretations, was never intended to be as 
an organized and a stereotyped system the sp; 
final, and exhaustlve revelation of moral and rel ons 
truth to mankind. Let it not be understood 221 
undervalue the elevated tone of spirituality and con- 
secration attributed to Jesus in gorpele, He, u 
all events, seems, above most, to have lived up to his 
lights, Human life is incalculably enriched by many 
of the sayings and doings ascribed to him in the New 
Testament. But as far as these sayings are wise and 
„they contain nothing original; and aa far as the 
olings are noble and historically true, they are not 
without parallel. There is something even broader 
and more in harmony with the devout end cultured 
aspirations of humanity, as a whole, than “life in 
Christ.“ I nccept Jesus only as one of many proph- 
ets and teachers necessary to the full discipline and 
development of my Intellect, consclence, heart, and 
will; but while profoundly grateful for the Instrno- 
tions of all great and good men, I bind myself to sc- 
cept implicitly and without qualification the teach- 
ing of none, Under the guidance of the best judg- 
ment and sensé I can command, I strive to discrimi- 
nate and arrive at a just conviction. The higher 
lights of the nineteenth century enable me to see de- 
fects in the utterances and conduct of the greatest 
sages of antiquity which their standard of things 
necessarily vague—preclude them from detecting. I 
believe in the gradual evolution of knowledge, ent 
the gradual uplifting of the race in every department, 
through human agency and in harmony with fixed 
law. Owing to the natural limitation of men's facal- 
ties, right views in one direction will be mixed up 
with wrong views Ín another direction, in the most 
valuable contributions to human enlightenment and 
progress, But assertion, hypothesis, and theory inthe 
advancement of knowledge are sifted and Improved 
upon by successive great minda from age to age, and 
thus the revelation of law, in its manifold applica- 
tions, goes on; man’a recognition of the vital Impor- 
tance of law ls quickened and deepened, and the gen- 
eral Improvement of mankind Is the result, Life, at- 
cording to the most philosophical understanding and 
practice of law in its varied relations and bearings, ls 
a far more healthful, rational, and useful kind of Ie 
than the “life” which la limited by what was thonght, 
sald, or done by Christ,“ or by any other single man, 
be he ever so great or good. 1 1 


Yours, &c., 
Me peat [For Tas INDRI] 
ANOTHER OF PRESIDENT ELIOT'S MIS- 
TAKES. 


“We are living at a time which will hereafter be knows 
asaremarkable period of many and great endowment. 
. These endowmonte are doing good work for the present 
generation, and ure likely todo nothing but good to meny 
nerations to come, Vet there is in the public min 63 
jealousy of endowmente, as if they did harm, or Ian e ri 
to becnme harmful, We have not waited to be burt, 
have cried out with apprehensions of bort.“ 
See President Eliot's Address, quoted in Tu DEL N 
June 11, p. 281.) 


The last remark may be true of this country, Be 
ing a foreigner, comparatively unacquainted with ite 
history and institutions, we do not pretend to dispute 
It. But, if It is true, we have no besitation in pro- 
nouncing that It is because the country le still Eo 
young as to afford no instance of the workings of an 
endowment many generations” after its establith- 
ment, Had President Eliot, when in Englend be 
felt pricked with shame for the 2 of his conntry- 
men, taken the trouble to inguire how endowments 
are regarded by a people who baye experienced the 
barmful effecta after the lapse of a few centuries, We 
hardly think he would now entertain such sentiments 
as are quoted above. Had be even conferred on th 
subject with his eminent co-religionlst, who was 2 
cently the means of the Englieh Unitarian Church 4 
clining a gift of £20,000 (towards which £12,000 bw 
already been obtained) on the very ground that “the 
oa eg endowment of any form of theol la 

octrine injuriously interferes with the nat 
changes of religious thought and life,” Mr. James 
Martineau would doubtless have laid such proo He 
fore his eyes as would have N assent. of 
might have visited a place of worsbip in the bat = 
London, where, owing to the wise beneficence 8 a 
pious founder, a venerable old fogy discourses = 
day after Sunday on some exploded vonsente 
three old women and a few of their grandchildren, 
who attend in conaideration of æ weekly dole of £ 

nce, or a loaf of bread, He might have witness S 

none of the parish churches of the same diy aa 
certain days of the year, the edifying apaisar ha 
parcel of rheumatic, aged hags scrambling for pene 
nies on the gravestone of another of those sagacio 
individuals whose benefactions “do nothing but go 5 
to erations to come; and bad he followed tos 
reciplents of this charity home, he must, haye baa 
edited by thelr curses, grey and dire, on “the fo! Ur 
the old sinner” through whose whim they were 
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led to scrape their knees on the cold stones for the 
=e coppers they could grab. He cannot have failed 
to see the Blue-coat chool boys, with their bare 

heads and fantastic costumes; and as he gazed upon 
-tha wondrous sight, how bis breast must have heaved 
with (adignation against the impudent individuals 
who “sneer and fling at the benefactors of the pub- 
Aic” who ensure to admiring foreigners such a gratu- 
itous rareo-show as this! A few years ago, at some 
of the universities, he would have found scholarsh 
which were bestowed on students who bore a certain 
surname, or belonged to a certain town, We our- 
solves had the luck to enjoy ons of these from the 
simple fact that there was no other student of our 
name in the class, But, alas! a parliamentary cow- 
mission, not ‘endowed’ with President Eliot's dis- 
-eriminating admiration of endowments, has changed 
all this, and our aons will find that their name weighs 
nothing against another's merit, 

One of the most 5 topics of discussion in the 
Jast General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 

was the gift to the church by Mr. James Baird of 
£500,000 (sald to be the most munificent donation 
ever presented by an individual to the Christian 
Church in the whole course of her hlstory), for the 
augmentation of the stipends of those of her minis- 
ters who are found to excel in preaching sound dot- 
trine according to the Westminster Confession, It 
will be seen that this endowment is destined, if not 
designed (which, considering who the donor is, we 
are inclined to think it was), to act as a formidable 
barrier Agalust the spread of liberalism among the 
Scottish clergy. The liberals among them, takin; 
warning by the exclusion of their party in the Churc! 
-of England Írom the honors and emoluments of the 
Bampton Lectureship and other such foundations, 
sought to pledge the Assembly to induce Mr. Baird 
to modify the terms of his bequest. But the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than 
‘the children of light.” The Assembly declined to 
entertain. the proposal, probably because it felt that 
Mr. Baird's retort would be, Take the bequest aa t 
4a, or leave it And while the liberals, doubtless, 
would far rather bave seen the bequest revoked than 
what liberty the Church possesses fettered, the great 
‘body of the clergy (of the 3 clergy,—no one can 
tell what may be the casein future, and just here Iles 
the hardship and the harm) have no desire to see lib- 
aralism spread, and no Intention, small blame to 
them, of letting the proffered augmentation slip. 
We will confidently leave it to President Eliot to de- 
cide whether the Scotch Church, in accepting, or the 
English Unitarians, In rejecting endowment, acted 
(we will not say more nobly, but) more nagaclously 
in the Interests of the ‘generations to come,” 

In fact, so conyinced have the English people be- 
-come of the harmfulness of endowments that, despite 
thelr extreme veneration for the sacredness of prop: 
erty, they po longer hesitate, when they deem fit, to 
set aside the Intentions of testators, and divert thelr 
endowments from the objects contemplated to others 
sen to be more worthy, or more In accord with the 
spirit of the age, In the future they will hesitate 
still less than they do now. For proof that in thia 
opinion we are not alone, we may refer to the many, 
now-a-days, who, having wealth and the desire to se- 
ore the benefit of that wealth to some particular 
project lu which they are interested, no longer defer 
thelr gift until the administration of it is beyond 
thelr control; but in thelr lifetime divest themselves 
of their superfluous possessions, that they may make 
sure that these are expended on the purposes con- 
templated, and not on others of which they had 
never dreamed, and would, perhaps, not have ap- 


proved. 
Are the thinking portion of the English people 
ulta in the wrong in this matter, or has President 
lot not fully considered all the bearings of the 
case? An ENGLISHMAN, 


EXTRACTS FROM A SPRECH BY REV. M, 
J. SAVAGE, 


AT THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL, BOSTON, MAY 27. 


I was not 3 tor the 51 I was U 
to see how many of you would do just as I should f 
I were down there; that le, get up and go. I hope 
thosa who have spoken to-night will not think I mean 
them If I do say that I get fearfully tired of hearing 
re talk; tho great wonder with me, as a minister, 
% that any body comes to church to hear me, an 
time. Inever acolded people for not coming to chure! 
in my life—I never could. It seems to me cruelty to 
animals to keep you any longer here in this hall; but 
if you will pity me for having to talk to you, I will 
ty you for having to listen, and so we shall be fel- 
Ow-sympathizers fn affliction, and L will try to make 
tay talk just as brief as I can. 

Want to leave you to-night just where we began, 
and so bind these speeches of the evening into a 
crown, if I may, that shall be the conclusion and 
glory of the week. I will be contented to be simply 
the thing to tle the two ends together, and I will make 
theends of the string just as short as possible. I 
Want to leave off, I say, where the frat apeaker began, 
With an idea or two concerning the drift, the pro- 
Brees, of our time. I believe that none of us are 
‘Ware how much it means, or how deep it is, or what 
A mighty tide It Is, or how itis sweeping on the world, 
X hy, the whole history of the past is but a history of 
tapping cables and dragging anchors; and, as one 
— Temarked here to-night, the world has tried, over 

nd over again, to bulld itself some stable foundation 
would stand, and God, who ever has in store for 
1 children something better than they have yet 
ed or concelyed, has overthrown thelr founda- 

Yi and set them adrift once more. 
* on will pardon me to-night if I apeak of a per- 
matter, because It Is the most forcible illustra- 
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ton of this Iden that I can think of. I do not know 
that any of you have heard of it; it la a secret to a 
large part of the world, judging by the number of 
copina that have been aold,—but I published a little 
bouns abont a year ago (I do not speak to-night in the 
interest of the publishers; I hope you will not take it 
_ an 1 — De papers all a = coun- 

—such papers as the endent, the a- 
tionalist of this city, 2 4 of Chicago, “the 
leading Methodist weeklies, and quarterlies, the Pres- 
byterian papers,—all of them, until I became a Unl- 
tarian, thought the book was good Orthodoxy; they 
endorsed it a!l over and cloar prong. Iwasa mem- 
ber of the Orthodox Church at the time the book was 
printed; but TRE INDEX, berein Boston, cameoutand 
reviewed it, and as I rend that review, It fairly took 
my breath away. It made the statement, to me ve 
startling, that the essential Idea of Christianity which 
I bad there set forth was precisely identical with the 
idea of Christianity which was held and taught thirty 
years ago In this city by Theodore Parker. 

I was Orthodox, and was teaching Parkeriam, and 
dido'tknowit, That is what Tux INDEX sald. 1 had 
never read Theodore Parker. I had preached about 
him, and preached against him a great deal. (Laugh- 
ter.] Iwenton the principleof Sydney Smith. You 
will remember that old story, how a friend came in 
one day, and found him writing a review of a book; 
and he asked him if he had it. He sald, No, he 
had never read a book he was going to review; he 
always found ft prejudiced him so. (Laughter.) I 
bad never read Theodore Parker; and, I may as well 
confess it, my training had been such that I bard} 
dared to read him, because even If what I read h. 
seemed reasonable to me, and I had drifted out into 
the current of bla Ideas, I should have deemed it to 
be a delusion from beneath, and not an Inspiration 
from above. I used to preach agalnat him, and 
preach hard. I have a sermon at home now with 
very severe denunciations of him in it. I am going 
to Burn it after I get home. 

The point that I wish to make with this idea is 
this. Ihave read Frothingham's Life of Parker re- 
cently, and gone over the controversy of 1841, 1 be- 
lieve It was,—the year that Theodore Parker broke 
with the Unitarian denomination In Boston; and I 
found the truth of that statement of THE INDEX, 
that what the Orthodox papers of the country 
thought was good Orthodoxy in 1873-4 was thought 
bad heresy enough to be kicked out of Unitarianiam 
thirty years ago. It seems to me this Indicates some- 
thing marvellous in the way of the drift of the world, 
and I bave become acquainted with facta In Chicago 
and the West, within the last two or three years, that 

rove to me that thie is not an indication isolated and 

y Itself, but that it ls only one pe in a thousand, 
I had a conversation the other day in St, Louls with 
a minister who has occupied à prominent place In an 
Orthodox pulpit for some fifteen or elghteen years, 
and I never heard in my life such bitter words in set- 
ting forth the essential doctrines of the Orthodox 
ayatem as fell from his lips. 

Let me give you one sentence (I hope you will not 
consider It blasphemy) uttered by him in the conver- 
sation, just to illustrate the extent to which this 
feeling has gone. He said: “I don’t wonder the Or- 
thodox churches cling with tenacity to the doctrine of 
the deity of Jesus, for he is the only decent God they 
have got.“ Those words from a man who stood in an 
Orthodox pulpit six months ago! I had a conversa- 
tion not long since with a gentleman occupying one 
of the most prominent Orthodox pulpits of the coun- 
try to-day, still occupying It, and still proposing to 
occupy it, as faras I am aware. Of course, I am not 
at liberty to mention his name; bat he told me that 
he distinctly rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
its historic sense; be did not belleve In e 

unſchment; he had utterly thrown away the Infal- 
foiity of the Bible,—and yet be is an accepted and 
popnlar minister of one of the largest Orthodox 
churches lu the country. Iam acquainted not only 
with these but with ten or twenty more; and this gen- 
Ueman to whom I just refi „Who made such a 
statement in regard to the deity of Jesus, told me 
that there were a hundred ministers over the conntry 
to-day in the Orthodox pulpits that stood by bie side. 
(Applause. He sald the only reason they did not 
have a convention and declare themselves was be- 
cause they shrank from creating a new sect in the 
conntry; for they lonked forward to the time when 
not only they, but men like Theodore Parker, men 
like Rabbi Sonneschien of St. Louls, tho liberal Jew, 
men like Robert Collyer, men who believe in a lovin 
Father in heaven, and a common brotherhood o 
man, could stand side by eide in the church of hu- 
manity, and work and live together. And it la the 
falth that something like this is before us that ani- 
mates, cheers, and strengthens me, 


Tue Church Herald takes a glowing view of our 
condition, It thinks that the canse of Christianity 
does not advance; that the material p upon 
which we pride ourselves is tending ord More and 
more to keep God out of our sight, until be fa all but 
clean forgotten in the world, Never since England 
was Christian was he so entirely ignored as now. In- 
fidelity increases, and brings in [ta train a levelling 
democracy, which threatens to engulf our remaining 
Institutions. The Herald thinks that the only way 
to stem this tide of evil la to reassert the principles 
of Catholicism and 2 x at though 5 benteres 
itself to be alone amongat English newspapers, It {a 
determined to continue in the good work,—London 
Graphic, 


—a 

THERE in A GOOD story of a little boy who, golng 

Into a bookstore with his mother, crept up to the 

juvenile of the establishment with the aly query, 

“Say, haye you got any books for boys that ain't got 
any religion In em“ 
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THINGS HARD TO BEAR. 


BY MES, p. u. CLARK. 


The changing into dust of the old faces 
(Haply a baby's, sweet to look uh 
The rounds of singing in thelr empty places, 
While the gay laughter of the world goes on, 
And heeds not they are gona! 


Dashes of winter rain tn torrents cruel, 
Ont in the dark night, on a little grave, 
The close-sealed casket of our unpriced jewel, 
Which we witb moaning to the chill earth gavo, 
And bade our hearts be bravo! 


‘The faded violet of a bygone summer, 
Whose pale leaven, starting into sudden view, 
Recall the rifled sweets—the careless comer, 
Who prized It only for ita chaliced dew; 
‘Then left the fower—and you! 


Hoping 'gainst hope, for dead Love's resurrection, 
Slain by the pride whose mourning comas too late; 
The bitter yearning for the lost affection, 
Which flows not back—although we weep and walt,— 
Beating against our fate! 


The gulf impassable we may not lesson 
By one trutb-telling glance,—one faintest word 
Or sigh! The schooléd pulse, the dumb repression 
Of the soul's music, which must not be heard, 
Though all its deeps be stirred, — 


Though all its chords be swept in smothered wailing! 
Baddest of ali, the lapsing to dull clay 
Of that which formed our Idola! Unarailing 
The wild regret tor what bas passed away— 
Tho gold that shifts to gray! 
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GLIMPSES, 


“Merrnopism might be shortly defined as “‘hystori- 
cal Christianity.” 

“In New Tonk Crr there are more than sixty 
thousand children of the school age who never enter 
a echoolhouse of any king,” So says the Liberal 
Christian, It ls greatly to be hoped that the new 
“Compulsory Education Act“ will prove to be rome- 
thing better than a dead-letter law. y 

WEEN A MINISTER prayed the Lord, at à prayer- 
meeting, to keep him “humble and poor,” his deacon 
responded in the next prayer as follows: O Lord, if 
thou wilt keep him humble, we'll keep him poor!“ 
The human intellect fares no better in the hands of 
the Church, which In fact has no way of keeping it 
humble except by keeping it poor. 

Mn. MORRIS EINSTEIN, in a very pleasant letter, 
naya he has “overhauled his numbers of TAE INDEX 
from January 1 to this last namber” without discov- 
ering a single passage favoring the "praying cru- 
oade;” and he makes a very handsome acknowledg- 
ment of his mistake in supposing that we favored it. 
When a misunderstanding ls so frankly and honora- 
bly corrected, It is almost a pleasure to be misunder- 
stood ! 

Mn. DEXTER A. HAWKINS, author of the admira- 
ble Report on Compülaory Education which was re- 
published in Tux INDEX several weeks ago, drafted 
the bill on that subject which has recently become a 
law in New York State, His Report caused floods of 
petitions for compulsory education to be poured into 
the Assembly at Albany, which drowned out the ob- 
jectiona of the conservatives. Mr. Hawkins is a pub- 
lic benefactor of a high order, 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Investigator of 
June 8 complains of Mr. Connor for making no men- 
tion of “Infidels and Athelsts,” in enumerating at 
the Free Religious Convention the eupporters of the 
Florence society. The answer of Mr. Seaver, the 
editor, is a model of good sense and good feeling, and 
evinces a freedom from captiousness and small carp- 
ing which several of his contributors would do well to 
imitate. Mr. Seaver says: We have to say to our 
friend, what be probably knew before, that Infidels 
and Atheists are always in favor of meetings that are 
free and liberal, Thle is the case in all places, and 
Cosmian Hall is no exception. One of ita chief ofi- 
cora and às good a man as it can boast of, and there ia 
no better man in the town, Is an open and avowed 
Athelst; while our other subscribers there, who are 
probably similar in sentiment with himself, are also 
supporters of the Free Religious Hall. Why Mr. 
Connor did not allude to the fact, or mention them as 
Well as others, we do not know, Perhaps he forgot 
it, or there was not sufficient time at the meeting, 


We can hardly impute the omission to any other 
causes.“ 


THE FUTURE OF THEISM. 


Those of our readers who have taken any pains to 
follow our thought regarding the deeper religious 
questions of the time will not need to be reminded 
that we see no likelihood of the permanence of the- 
ism, as a universal belief of the future, unless the 
scientific method of thinking, applled with the strict- 
ness and exactitude which mark all its applications 
to the problems of physical aclence, shall be found to 
lead naturally to that conclusion, On thla point we 
entertain no doubt whatever, Since authority in all 
ita forme, whether as exemplified by the Christian re- 
liance on an external revelation or by the intuitional 
reliance on an internal revelation, has wholly ceased 
to retain the allegiance of the strongest and clearest 
intellects of the age, nothing remains in the nature 
of things but the appeal to free reason, dealing dl- 
rectly with all the authenticated facts of existence as 
the only legitimate grounds of religious opinion. In 
other worda, the method of the Church has failed; 
the method of intultional or transcendental phlloso- 
phy has failed; and thelr failure must sooner or later 
be the failure of thelsm, unless the method of sclence 
shall prove to be more successful than these col- 
lapsed methods of the past, Itis high time for the- 
ints, if they hold their thelem as an infinitely precious 
possession of mind and heart, to discern the signs of 
the age, and address themselves in live earnest, with 
all their intellectual energy, to the task of grappling 
with the real difficulties of their situation. Among 
those who are agreed, the restless and disquieting 
endeavor to pry into the grounds of bellef may be 
waived by common consent, or even repressed in Ita 
outward manifestations; but the great thinking 
world is not agreed, and there never waa a time 
when this endeavor was more determined or irre- 
presaible, Such a battle over the fundamental ideas 
of religions faith as the history of thought cannot 
parallel is now imminent,—nay, ið already upon us; 
and, for one, instead of shrinking from it (as many 
do) with dismay and alarm, we hall It with joy as the 
inevitable precursor of a new, stable, and general 
theistic conviction, As we wrote eight years ago, In 
the now discontinued Christian Examiner? ‘‘Thelom 
and atheism are in the scales, and sclence holds the 
balance.” The experience of these later years has 
only confirmed this Interpretation of the times. We 
deprecate the sluggishnesa or timidity of those who 
profesa to be deeply convinced of the trath of theism, 
yet compel a doubt of their own professions by not 
lifting a finger in Its defence, and by keeping up the 
old cry of “hands off f when those who see its dan- 
ger grasp it boldly to prevent ita fall. This fetichistic 
tenderness for an idea which, like every other, Is a 
natural product of the human mind, will bring upon 
it the fate of al) other fetiches In a thinking age, un- 
less theists come out of their shells and plead their 
case openly before the bar of sclence. It Is easy to 
say that God needs no proof,” and so shirk the duty 
of meeting respectfully the rapidly growing doubt of 
his existence. Of course, no human discussions can 
affect objective being. But man’a belief in God does 
need proof, as any one knows who ventures to com- 
mune sincerely with the active minds of this day, 
The next generation will have precious little faith in 
God, unless the present generation discharges its 
duty to truth better than it ls now discharging it. 
We affirm unequivocally that the future of thelam 
depends on the strength of ita argument; and the 
“heart” will prove itself a sad blunderer, if it now 
obstructs or embarrasses the hend.“ 

Our confessed belief that the truth of theism is an 
“open question" for the present generation of relig- 
lous thinkers has seemed to some to imply that we 
are à dlaguised atheist without the “courage of his 
opinion’ while to others It bas seemed to Imply 
that we are a theist who theoretically advocates the 
sclentifle method, but inconsistently practises the 
method of intuitionalism, Both are mistaken, On 
the contrary, we doubt if any radical of the period 
can be found who holds to theiam more firmly than 
we do; or who does it with a firmer adhesion to the 
scientific method, as he understands it. Aa to the 
“disguise” question, we have little lo say; our read- 
ers have by this time had ample opportunity to judge 
for themselves whether we are one of the reformers 
that dlssemble their real convictions. Nothing that 
we could now say would change the opinion of any 
one who ranks us in that estimable class; and we are 
far too indifferent to his opinion to make the attempt. 
But, although it is of the smallest possible conse- 
quence to the public what any particular individual 
thinks on this, that, or the other question, it is of 
great consequence to know whether it is a fact that 
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one can consistently and in good faith accept the sel- 

entific method without thereby abandoning the bellet 

in theism, If the two are really incompatible, we 

say explicitly that we should hold to the former at 

the expense of the latter; for we are more enre of the 

absolute necessity of the scientific method than we 
are of the correctness of our own application of it, We 

mean to be understood: whether science shall lead to 
theiam or to athelem, we go with sclence nphesitat. 

ingly, preferring deliberately the moat unwelcome 
truth to the most charming and contolatory delusion. 
This deliberate preference, which has now become 1 
fixed principle, gives us confidence that we have not 
surrendered the rein to sentiment when we purposed 
to follow reason, and that our theism has really its 
root In a scientifc rather than in an intultional phil- 
òsophy of religion. 

To all who percelye that the intellectual beliefs of 
the future must be what the increasing light of 
knowledge (science) shall necessitate, the main ques- 
tion whether the scientific method really leads to 
theism is of surpassing interest. What reasons are 
there for holding the opinion that it does? 

To go into an analysis of the religious bearings of 
scientific discoveries or ideas le beyond the scope of 
this article; a condensed treatment of that aubject lu 
already before the public in the Index Tract entitled 
“The God of Science.“ But in a brief general way 
we desire to polnt out a few considerations which 
have weight in our own mind, as indicating tha 
larger and deeper drift of thought which escapes the 
notice of superficial observers of the age. 

1, The great power of theism (as we conceive It), 
regarded merely as a philosophy of the universe, con- 
sists In the fact that It makes the universe a unit, a 
whole, a cosmos pervaded by one law, one end, one 
cause. But this is also the unmistakable tendency of 
acience itself, The two seem to lead to undistin- 
guiehable conclusions, It ls chiefly this common 
tendency to unite all phenomena In thought, and to 
find their unity in substantially the same ideas, that 
satisfies our own mind of the non-existence of a rea} 
antagonism between theism and sclence. Physical sc- 
ence teaches unity of law and of force; and universal 
science, studying these two in the light of the evolu 
tion theory, seema to teach the unity of both in 
mind. That la, the scientific method, when appllet 
to all facts whatever, leads to conclusions which are 
essentially theistic. 

2. Lt was inevitable that science should first occupy 
itself with the visible, the ponderable, the mensure- 
ble; that la, with matter. But it was also inevitable 
that tho physical sciences should conduct to the s- 
clal, psychological, and other still more complex sej- 
ences, to which the determinations of weight und 
measure are inapplicable. The method employed, 
however, Is really the same, consisting in the suthen- 
tication and classification of observed facts, and the 
discovery of their largest relations by combined in- 
duction and deduction. Hence astronomy, chomis- 
try, geology, ètc., have been supplemented with 
soclology, psychology, ethics, the sciences of lan- 
guage, of religion, etc, This necessary progress of 
investigation from the physical to the mental con- 
atitutes one of the “tendencies of modern science” 
which has not yet received the attention it is entitled 
to, as an indication of the drift of human thought. 
These higher sciences must bel far more advanced 
than at present before the bearings of the scientific 
method on the mental (theistic) interpretation of Nat- 
ure can be definitely settled; yet we have little doubt, 
judging from the past, that the disproportionste de- 
velopment of the purely physical sciences, which 
gives a materialistic coloring to the very word science 
to-day, will be rectified by the growth of the higher 
mental sciences; and this must have a great effect in 
counterbalancing the present materialistic influence- 
of science on thought. While prepared, therefore, 
to cancede that the current of scientific speculation 1s 
to-day away from chelem, we see a reason for it which 
appears to have mostly eluded attention; and we con- 
aider that the current will Inevitably set in the op- 
posite direction, when science Itself has become more 
mature. In other words, we look for a gradus? 
change in the influence of science upon religious 
thinking, and anticipate that it will become more and 
more favorable to theiatic conclusions, 

g. There in another fact which strengthens these 
anticipations in no small degree. There ia 4 striking 
coincldence between tbla tendency of science to ad- 
vance from the physical to the mental, and the gen- 
eral tendency of civilization at large to lay a more 
marked emphasis on the higher interests of mankind. 
The development of material resources 00W absorbe 
a chief share of the thought of the civilized word- 
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and will continue for a long time to do so; but hu- 
manitarian ideas, nevertheless, are acquiring a great- 
er controlling power in the evolution of soclety, The 

tual part of man is asserting Iteclf as never be- 
fore; bis rights and bis duties, the needa of his high- 


er nature, the cultivation of his finer faculties, are 


making themselves respected and appreciated far 
more than formerly. Education, literature, art, sci- 


ence, religion, never made such claims as they make 
today, or were no widely recognized to be paramonnt 
in Importance to the more obtrusive interests of the 
race, Here, then, is a general tendency towards the 
émphasla of humanitarlaniam in Its highest sense 
which closely tallies with the tendency to thelsm 
above noted on the part of science, and which thus 
helps to corroborate it. Whatever tends to bring out 
the immense spiritual value of man tends also to 
confirm the spiritual interpretation of Nature; for, 
man and Nature being no longer regarded as separa- 
ble, the interests of bumanitarianiem and of theism 
are identical. In fact, theism is the humanitarian 
philosophy of the universe, Whoever reverences 
human nature moat profoundly is moat likely to favor 
the humanitarian or thelstic Interpretation of Nature 
asa whole; and vice versa, For it ls really one and 
the same insight which appreciates the spiritual in 
Nature and in man. Thus one Indication of the 
theistic tendency of science ls to be found in the fact 
that the tendencies of clyilization in general are so 
strongly in the direction of that very humanitarianiam 
of which theism is the natural product. 

Such reflections as these might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but our space gives out. They will appear 
vague and unsatisfactory to those who are not ac- 
customed to take bird's-eye views of large movements 
In thonght and in history. But we trust they may 
prove suggestive to those that incline to study our re- 
latlon to the great wholes of which we are all a part. 
If they shall attract the attention of any to the real 
issues on which the future of thelam must depend, 
the purpose of thia article will have been accom- 
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ABSTINENCE VERSUS MODERATION. 


WESTON SUPER MABE, May 25, 1874. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: š 

My dear Sir,—I have noticed in Toe INDEX on 
many occasions remarks unfavorable to teetotalism 
and to other engagements of total abstinence; but no 
ona has come forward on the opposite side, As I be 
lieve a threefold abstinence — from intoxicating 
drinks, from tobacco and similar narcotica, and from 
flesh-meat—to be of extreme importance to the wel- 
fare of all the great communities of Christendom; 
since also I should account It as of evil augury, if the 
members of the Free Religious Society collectively op- 
poss such abstinence,—I hope you will allow me to 
write at moderate length In favor both of abstinence 
and of societies professing it. 

The only topic on the aide of what lo called '‘mod- 
eration” which I remember in Toe INDEX le the 
general assertion that education ought to teach us to 
avold excess, and that thia is a higher state than that 
of abstinence. Such an assertion appears to me to- 
tally to mistake the point at Issue, and the main facts 
of society. To fix Ideas, take first my own case as 
one side, From childhood I perceived that neither I 
nor my brothers and sisters liked any strong drink for 
ita strength, l. e., for Its alcohol. I certainly Mked 
Sweetened negus or liqueurs with s delicate flavor 
in spite of the alcohol; but beer, ale, and porter I dis- 
liked as bitter and nauseous, and wine as burning. 
Hence, regarding these drinks as unnatural, I grew 
ap an abstalner, jong before temperate societies were 


heard of, though both my parenta drank as other peo- 


ple; but I never in my life at a solitary meal partook 
of these drinks, except once or twice !n village inns, 
by way of experiment, to see whether ale or beer 


would quench thirst, in long summer walks. I came 


to the conclusion that on the contrary it excites 
thirst. It was long the fashion to drink healths in 
company, and I was nsed to make a sham, by largely 
diluting the wine, and just sipping it; for I had no 
conscientious scraple as to tasting. I was several 
times ordered by physicians to take porter or wine; 
but never found any good from elther, and before long 
left off, When the temperance and teetotal move- 
ments began, I insisted that I was not a teetotaler, 
and that, tor anything I knew, I might take to wine 
hereafter; for I then belicved the silly aphorism cur- 
rent in the medical faculty, that ‘wine la the milk of 
old age." Evon after I hed been tor seven or elght 
min a member of our political society, the U. K, Al- 
lanes, which aims to overthrow the existing licensed 
tafe In intoxicating drink, I refused the title tee- 
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totaler until the year 1801. Then first I learned the 
experiments made at Paris by an eminent chemist In 
company with two physiologists (all wine-drinkers), 
and thelr unanimous, decisive conclusion, that alco- 
hol in the stomach disintegrates the gastric juice, sr- 
resta digestion, hardens the food, and makes after- 
digestion by new gastric juice more difficult; there- 
fore it ought never to be taken with a meal, and 
ought to be strictly used only as a medicine in the few 
cases where a wise physician will order it. (In every 
museum we see how animal fibre la hardened by im- 
mersion in spirits.) After this I made sure that I 
should never need wine in old age as an addition to 
food, and thought it high time to call myself on prin- 
ciple a teetotaler. Surely this was not In me a moral 
fall; I am-not brought on to a lower plane by It. 

Next, on the opposite side, la the case of those who 
unhappily have acquired habits of excess, and are en- 
slaved to intoxicating drink. Immense experience 
shows that for such persons there ia no safety but In 
total abstinence. The partlal indulgence, gratultous- 
ly called “moderation,” so kindles their desire, and 
so steals away thelr resolution, that they are apt not 
to know how much they are taking. Great numbers 
of our working classes are necessarily often in contact 
with drink-shops, and elther for “the good of the 
house“ or from the habits of companions are tempted 
to drink, when no drink Is wanted. The uniform 
and positive testimony of philanthroplista who have 
spent the whole leisure of their lives to convert drunk- 
ards la that no convert can be safe, if he even sip the 
fatal liquor. Even onr lexicographer, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whom no one called a drunkard, is reported 
to have said to a lady; “Madam, I can be abstinent, 
but I cannot be moderate.” I grant to you that thie 
is lower state than to be capable of drinking one 
gleas without being enticed to more; that is the pèn- 
alty on having once contracted an unnatural and per- 
nicious taste,—love of the burning liquor. But the 
individual is elevated in the only way to him practi- 
cable; or, H exceptional individuals may be recovered 
into a normal state, yet certainly the class of drinkers 
are elevated in the only way safe and sure to them- 
selyes as n class. And not only ao, but what le more 
decisive still, total abstinence is the only way by 
which a corrupt communtiy can recover that natural 
childish distaste for the liquors which ia our best ge- 
curity, and the state of normal man, Universally, it 
ls the highest virtue to be not even tempted by evil, 
but to disdain it, At present, the bad habita of 
society transmit the destructive vice by engendering 
the dangerous taste. After two generations of total 
abstalners,—after the drink has been put down as 
sternly in Christendom as In Islim,— a third genera- 
tion will grow up, wholly frea from all evil hanker- 
ings; meanwhile public opinion, enforced by law, 
will crush out the trade which enriches itself by 
pandering to and intensifying the national vice. 

But after this happy consummation, ought the na- 
tion to go back to what our opponents complacent- 
ly call „moderation,“ and “use,” as opposed to 
abuse,—assuming by such phrases the very point to 
be proved? Just as much as, and no more than, a 
nation of oplum-eaters, when cared by & suppression 
of the drug for two generations, ought to go back to 
„moderate“ oplum-eating, and talk grandly of ‘‘mod- 
eration’ being the higher state, and a regulated use 
better than disuse, Unnatural substances, which 
damage nutrition and tamper with the stomach and 
the blood, ought not to be taken Into the system at 
all, Let the wine-loving doctor refute the physlolo- 
gists, if they can; but they have no right to ignore 
them, and go on (as they do) Inculcating the opposite, 
by talk abont “moderation,” and entitling wine 
“generous” and supporting.“ No medical man at 
present stands higher in London than Sir Henry 
Thompson, who last year addressed a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, declaring that what is 
called moderation“ deteriorates both the body and 
the intellect; the fact being that moderation“ 
means ench man's fancy. It has no other definition. 
I knew a gentleman who belleved himself exemplary 
in moderation, and certainly never showed any sign 
of excess; yet when he died—and that premsturely,— 
the physician called his disease u drankard’s-liver’ ! 
Sir Henry Thompson has recently experimented on 
total abstinence himself, and announces that he finds 
It to be just the right thing, Of course, It must be, 
if the tendency of alcoho! is to mar the gastric jules, 
and corrupt the nature of the blood, as the physiolo- 
gists decisively pronounce, 

Nor only so; but it le abundantly attested that if 
an operation of great delicacy is to be performed, 
even a single glass of wine may lessen the accuracy 
of a surgeon’s hand. It l» further notorious that 
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wine which le not sufficient to produce any visible 
excitement lessens grave men’s modesty, so that they 


tell tales and make remarks of which they would be 
wholly ashamed except after the wine, The an- 


cients, who were keen observers, declare that after 
moderate drinking men betray secreta; and what la 
worat of all, our judges testify that the worst crime 
la committed, not by men who are drunk, but by men 
who have been drinking; that lo, by men who Laney 
themselves “moderate,” and cannot be pronounced 
otherwise, Moderate drink, so-called, is thought to 
comfort a man; in fact, short of visible excess, it 
changes his atate of sentiment; It makes some more 
lavish in giving (hence the use of charity dinners 97 


it makes some yain and loquacious, and more fluent In 


speech, but not wiser; it makes some irritable and 


easily offended, leading them to hasty words and 
angry deeds; in many it stimulates Just, and many 
it drives into crime. With some danger from it to 
the mind, and pure mischief to the body, where la the 
good sense of drinking it at all? Opponents speak of 
teetotalera as wishing to Ilmposs their taste on others! 
Nay, but teetotalers believe in oxperience and sel- 
ence, and wish mankind to abide in the normal taste, 
which alone ls safe and natural, 

Philanthropists have long since discovered that the 
weak will of the drunkard needs support by sympa- 
thy, and that nothing ao aids him as the promise of 
another person to abstain, If he will abstain, Num- 
bers of good men and women have taken a pledge of 
abstinence solely from this motive,—to ald the vi- 
clous; and, as they attest, with immense result, 
Surely it ia entirely away from the facts to remark 
upon this: “They ought not to take a vow of absti- 
nence; for to be moderate without a vow is the bigħ- 
or state.“ They were moderate (or abstinent) previ- 
ously without s pledge; only for the benefit of a 
weaker brother, they consented to limit their own 
freedom: does this act of charity bring them on to a 
‘lower plane“? All auch censures proceed on mis- 
conception, 

Our business la not solely with ourselves. “Non 
nobia solum nati sumus. We see a national curse 
widely spread over all Christendom, fostered by 
wealthy tradera and (alas!) by governments whom it 
enriches,—short-sighted as they are to touch gains 
made from vice. If happily we have personally re- 
tained 4 freedom from this vile temptation, it fs not 
enough that we maintain our own virtue; we are 
bound to break down, if we can, the evil customs 
and laws which flood the land with misery. We are 
helpless as individuals agalnst social usages; only by 
combining into societies can wo hope to affect them; 
that le our sufficient justification of association 
against the drink. 

All the talk about “education” as the cure is mis- 
placed, and implies ignorance of fact, or luattentlon. 
If by education is meant intellectual knowledge and 
information, It la quite Inadequate to contend with a 
depraved taate. The senators of England in the lust 
century, and your members of Congress now, are 
more highly educated (in thla sense) than the mil- 
liona of Christendom can be for another century; yet 
our senators were yery apt to be drunk, and you can- 
not trust yours with wine In the halla of Congress. 
Scotland is better educated than England can become 
for fifty years; yet Scotland complains more bitterly 
than England of the drink traffic, and according to 
our opponents is very drunken. We have In every 
class of life calamitous drunkenneaa; as far as possi- 
ble, it ia hushed up among the richer classes, who 
can more easily conceal it; but It exists, and it in- 
creases with Increasing facilities for getting the liq- 
uor, in apite of education, In fine, these habits are 
themselves tha greatest impediment to intellectual 
culture; to cure them by it is Uke catching sparrows 
by putting salt on thelr talls. But If education Ja to 
include training to good habits (which alone la to the 
purpose), the beginning of better habits is to lay 
aside the drink which captivates, 

Many of the same topics apply to the use of tobac- 
ca, opium, and other narcotics, but of course lesa ve- 
hemently, because they do not lead to violent crime, 
but only in extreme cases to destitution, neglect of 
duty, and virtual insanity or bodily ruin. Among 
our physlelans there are some who actually extol 
tobacco-smoking for adults; yet even these with as- 
tonishing unanimity condemn it in young persons. 
Dr. Augustus Murray, a great chanter of the virtues 
of tobacco, says that no one under twenty-five shall 
amoke, and it ia better UI not before thirty-five. Of 
course, in the present state of society youths will 
smoke, if they see mature men smoking; so that it is 
impossible to solve the problem by separating ages. 

But even if moderate“ indulgence in alcoholic 
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drinks and in tobaceo did no other harm to a nation, 
it doos thle grievous harm,—it absorbs In needless 
sensual and selfish pleasure those means which the 
jheads of familles ongbt to devote to thelr wives and 
children, Thos It indefinitely retards mental culti- 
vation and refinement, and causes a population to 
dive on the edge of starvation, who might be in abun- 
dance. I add here this last argument (as applicable 
dn England) against the use of flesh-meat. Space 
does not permit any further notice of the great vege- 
tarian question. When an English artisan, of no 
pecullar talent, has strength of mind to practise the 
triple abstinence, with his wife to back him up,— 
even in bad times they rear à family and thrive well; 
they can afford refinements and can bestow charity 
on other artisans who earn higher wages; nor do our 
peasants ever show less muscle and less endurance 
from the smal] quantity of flesh-meat which they get. 
‘Grant that you, with your vast lands, may easily af- 
ford yourselves fleah-meat, We are past that stage; 
therefore our poorer orders need to be taught not to 
covet that form of food. 
Francis W. NEWMAN. 


Communications. 
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BLOOD OF JESUS VS. INWABD LIGHT, 


BY CHARLES E. PRATT. 

The Quakers are a small but not insignificant sect. 
Beyond Luther and the Reformers, beyond Calvin 
and the Dissenters, beyond any religious body of peo- 
le of the seventeenth century, went they in assert- 
individual freedom of conscience and religious 
liberty. Freedom of speech, freedom of conduct, 
freedom of thought, freedom from superstitions,— 
these they taught not only in formulas but in livea of 
‘suffering. They thrust at the heart of priestly and 
corrupt religions, They were the Radicals of their 
time, 80 far as they could be Radicals and keep the 

mame and the character of Christians, 

“Get the writings of John Woolman by heart, and 
Jearn to love the * Quakers,” said Charles Lamb. 
Read the Apology of Robert Barclay, and learn to 
respect them, say I. For its solid logic, its close ren- 
woning, its scholarly exposition, and its trenchant 
treatment of theological errors, It will repay reading 
by the thoughtfulest reader of THE INDEX; and its 
chapter on the ‘Universal Saving Light" would almost 
~~ muster as & Free Religious tract, Were Barclay 

iving now, he would doubtless writedifferently. He 
would see some of his premises slip away from him; 
and the society of which he has been the acknowl- 
-edged exponent for nearly two hundred 2 might 
be justified in laylug his book aside with their ‘plain’ 
coats and bonnets, and ask thelr apologist to mount 
‘the syllogisms of two centuries of progress. and make 
a statement of principles en rapport with the honest, 
‘intelligent convictions of his party to-day. Those for 
"whom be wrote numbered ten thousand in the city of 
‘London alone, They refused to be called by any sec- 
tarian name, but called themselves Friends; they de- 
mled ‘‘authority” in Pope or Church; they counted 
‘the Bible no more “sacred” or inspired“ than other 
writings might be, or than the words of a godly min- 
aster, aud refrained from speaking of it as the “Word 
of Gody’ they denied the Orthodox doctrine of the 
Sunday (Sabbath), and said all days were alike holy; 
they rejected the necessity of belief in any “ereed,” 
and taught that obedience to the light within him 
would be sufficient on his part for the salvation of 
an man, whether he ever heard of Jesus or not. 
think George Fox would have subscribed to all 


the “Demands of Liberalism,” except perhaps the |. 


elghth. 

he successors of this peculiar people are divided 
into two branches, rather Inaccurately called the 
Orthodox and the Unitarian; and there are several 
ivor divisions. 

In the Orthodox branch quite a controversy has 
lately arisen, the objective cause being a lecture de- 
livered in Boston last winter, and since published as 
an essay; and curlously enough the point of the con- 
troversy centres in their doctrine of the Inward Light. 

This . was noticed editorlally In TRR 
IND RX of May 28, In a very candid and appreciative 
manner:* and Hf the editor of the tentative Occa- 

Observer thinks “TBE INDEX misunderstands 
both the essay and its frlends,“ the essayist and some 
‘of his friends do not share that opinion. 

Perhaps the Observer says it for a purpose, knowing 
‘that many of its readers would be suspicious of truth 
Atself, seen in ‘a radical paper,” 

The easay in question is, as THE INDEX Ingenuous- 
lly says, “a calm and winning presentation of the 

oetrine of the Inward Light of Christ, universal In 
all men, and saving all who are obedient to it.” 
George Fox and his confreres held this light to be 
supernatural, s spark of divine kindling, within and 
above all natural faculties and endowments, leading, 
if obeyed, to truth and happiness. They also held It 
to be special in ita influence to particular deeds and 
thoughts, and not general. In these two particulars 
‘Socrates and Plato, Jesus and Paul, and Fox and 
Barclay are not far apart. 

This view ia suited to minda prone to a mystical 


*The trifling inaccuracies may be corrected as follows: 
‘The à Review refused to publish an adyertisin 
notico, not “the lecture"; Thomas Wimber, not “Kimball; 
and Jobn G. Whittier cordially and entirel: approves the 
Selk. partly,“ as do most of the best thiukers of the 


philosophy, like that of Bochmen; and also to simple, 
Pure migdsg, entbusiastic converts to religion. Not 
the early Friends alone, but the early Methodists, and 
smaller sects that dot these eighteen centuries, are 
examples of this. The father teaches his child that 
God made him and senda him those favors snd wel- 
come experiences which he calls blessings; and the 
crudely Informed boy believes It. So the humble con- 
vert sees speclal Providence in every striking occur- 
rence, and the ardent exborter or minister looks or 
waits for some sign of divine direction as to what and 
when. It is doubtless the best recognition of this 
inward light that it infuses itself into every mental 
atate and action. And the supernatural view might 
have to give way to the natural in the lest analysis, 
But to recognize and assert the supernatural view as 
a cardinal principle in religious matters was a long, 
brave step, and atill requires courage. 

The tendency of the churches Is to hang the key to 
salvation upon some peg of observance of ordinances, 
or penance, or belief in some dogmatic statement or 
historic fact. 

The tragedy of CaN affords ao much that Is dra- 
matic and pathetic, and is so ingeniously wrought up 
with the mysterious, that It furnishes the “revivalist” 
and the “evangelist” with the best of themes for 
stirring the emotions of people; and 1 think it is 
matter of observation thata tendency to this emo- 
tional phase of religion, this special use of the Cal- 
vary sacrifice to the end of causing sudden conversion 
and ecstatic faith, which has acquired with many the 
name of “‘Methodistic religion,” la seen wherever any 
sect has spread very rapidly of late years, It seems 
to flourish most in the 
ties. The large increase In numbers and in activit 
of the Society of Friends lu the West and Sou 
within the last ten years has either been due to, or 
has developed exceedingly, this emotional and Meth- 
odistic’ tendency, It is In reality a part of the great 
swerving toward rituallsm of one part, whilst the 
other part is drawn toward rationalism. 

Thus there have been among the Quakers two 
modes of belief, two parties, the one holding still to 
the belief in à light in every man leading and inspir- 
ing him to a gradual conversion, and Into a life of 

arity and happiness; the other believing that 
knowledge of and faith In the outward sacrifice of 
Christ la necessary to being sayed from perdition, and 
that sudden conversion and redemption by the blood 
of Jesus is the only door to heaven. 

There is a littla pamphlet entitled The Blood of 
Jesua, published by the American Tract Society, 
which sets forth the views held by thie latter class, 
and which may be found in almost all their houses. 

These differences have honsed together lu the same 
branch of the Church, until an able man has directed 
acurrent of thought directly to the question, and at 
once they arrange themselves at opposite poles. 

It ia easy for an unprejudiced observer to see which 
pety is biatorically and philosophically on the right 

usia as Friends, but not so easy to see in what the 
matter will result. As Mr. Abbot says: The staid 
Friends are getting profoundly at up about it;“ 
and the movement is not without considerable Inter- 
est to the friends of freedom, justice, and reason, 

Boston, June 19, 1874, 


A FORECAST INTO THE MORALS OF THE 
FUTURE, 
To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—It is to be preaumed that the readers of 
Tux INDEX are conversant with the fact that the 
morality of the present day (theoretic, I mean, not 
practical), although doubtless vastly superior to that 
of any j preceding age, la yet very far from approach- 
ing perfection, Up to the present time, morals have 
been only, or at least chiefly, just what the derivation 
of the word imports—manners, customs, resting on 
public opinion as their basis,—that being right which 
the majority of people in a given place and time e 
to consider right; whence bas sprung the puzzling 
— ot one and the same action, or course of 
action, belng regarded In one place or at one time as 
right, and in another place or at another time as 
wrong; whereas all who can see below the surface of 
things and opinions clearly perceive that true morality 
must rest on the sure and stable rock of fact, not on 
the shifting quicksand of opinion, and that, there- 
fore, under the same conditions, only one course of 
action can at any time be right. What that rock of 
fact ls, on which true or scientific morality rests, Is 
not for a moment doubtful. It is, as I should say, 
utilitarianism ; or aa you, I believe, prefer to express It, 
the sum of the necessary relations subsisting between 
the Individual and his surroundings; which seems to 
me only another way of stating the same thing, com- 
pllance with necessary conditions being, I take it, 
necessarily utilitarian, That, In very many cases, we 
have not attalned to the knowledge of the course of 
action which utilitarianism, or the necessary relations 
of the ind! vidual, determines as the only proper course, 
all gifted with the deeperinsight spoken of will readi- 
th admit. The mere fact, then, of one’s criticising 

@ present sygtem, or proposing some alteration In 
the present practice, of morality is no proof, no pre- 
sumption even, of a deslre to Impugn morality, al- 
though all the adherents of traditions! morality will 
assert so; as they did, to mention but one memorable 
instance, in the case of rates, 

pone So my present purpose la not to do either of 
the two things above referred to, yet in what follows 
I may seem to some to be unnecessarily disturbing 
the received — of morality. ‘Alter the very 
just and reasonable rebuke, however, which Mr. 
Morse lately administered to Mr. Voyse though your 
columns, I am not withont hope that, i your readers 
should peruse these lines, they will bear in mind 
throughout that, our present notions of morality being 


est, and In rural communi- 


tentative and provisional, it is only b 

and discussion of them that we can 2 a ai 
faulty, or satisfy ourselves of thelr unimprovabi)it 
should they be established as resting on the true pe 
sure foundation, ö 

The reflections recorded here were suggested bya 
passage in that admirable ciscourse on The Sup- 
pression of Vice” which you printed In your issue of 
a week or two ago, together with an announcement 
which appeared in the daily papers about the same 
time. The passage fs that in which Mr. Frothingham 
r the misjudged, short-sighted nature of the 
policy referred to, by instancing the fearfully in 
ous consequences that would result to soclety — 
the effective suppression of houses of evil resort. 
Whilst denouncing this form of evil and its victimsin 
the severest terms, Mr. Frothingham recognizes it as 
the floodgate or safety-valve, whose closure would be 
followed by a rush or explosion of pent-up passion, 
threatening the total destruction of social morality; 
and en ts, in the form of a query, that “the 
wretc! and abhorred women whom it is loathin 
even to name“ may be “the unconscious aud nowill 
ing saviors of soclety;“ a r which’ has been 
put forth before by another in the shape of a bold 
assertion of these poor creatures’ claim to be regard- 
ed aa ‘priestesses vacrificing themselves on the altars 
of humanity to preserve intact the pority of the re- 
mainder of their sex.“ But if, as is implied in the 
above quotations, and as is widely believed, these 
housea and thelr inmates be, under the present condi- 
tion of society, 4 necessary evil, and cannot, there- 
fore, at least with safety to the community, be entire- 
ly and {mmedlately suppressed, it yet seems possible 
90 to place them under sanitary and police {napection 
as to prevent thelr degenerating into the dens of crime 
and disease which, when left to themselves, they in- 
variably become. Great, then, was our astonishment 
to read in the dally papers that the authorities of 8t. 
Louis, where this policy had been in operation, had 
concluded to discontinue it, and allow these sores 
upon the eocial body to fester and putrefy, in the 
course of their normal development, without let or 
hindrance from those whose duty it ia to guard the 
life and property of the inhabitants and visitors of 
their city. No reasons were alleged for the new 
course which the authorities had decided to pursue; 
but, in view of the triumphant success which has at- 
tended the operation of this policy on the continent 
of Europe, and in those towns and cities in England 
where it has been enforced, the only conclusion it 
seems possible to arrive at is that ignorant eupereti- 
tion and prejudice have succeeded once more In driv- 
ing enlightened — 2 from the field. 

But this is nierely incidental and introductory. 
My purpose is not to discuss what is the best mode of 
dealing with this form of evil under present condi- 
tions, but to inquire what are likely to be the re- 
ceived views of sexual morality in tbat future when, 
as we all surely trust, this vice shall have disap- 
peared. 

“The change that is in the air,” of which we hear 
so much now-a-days, In regard to all man’s intellect- 
ual convictions respecting the universe, and his own 
place and destiny in it, is affecting no less surely, al- 
though not yet zo conspicuously, bis moral convic- 
tlons also, and especially in regard to the mutual re 
lations of the sexes. We think no observant man 
cau bave falled to notice this, although as yet it is not 
matter of notoriety or wide-spread discussion.* Nor 
ia this any subject of wonder. For a reconstruction 
of man’s moral ideas muat necessarily be preceded by 
a change In his Intellectual views, as these afford the 
foundation on which, and impose the conditions un- 
der which, hia morality is constructed, And as the 
foundation must be settled before the superstructure 
can be erected, the whole energy of the mind must be 
given first to consolidating and arranging the new 
knowledge it has come into possession of, before it 
can turn to the consideratiun of what remodelling in 
the moral conclusions la necessitated by the altera- 
tions effected in the intellectual premises. But when, 
out of the chaos of doubt which supervenen on any 
radical change in man's general conceptions of the 
universe, in which we have all been wallowing ſor a 
quarter of a century, a new cosmos of positive convic- 
tions has been evolved, as may now surely be said to 
be the case with every mature mind, the day Is at 
band, If not already here, when the process of re- 
investigating and adapting our moral conceptions to 
the requirements of our new truth must be under 
taken, and cannot be evaded, 

The change of opinion as to woman’s comparative 
stalus in the ranke of humanly ia very marked, snd 
Is not more important In itself than in the moral con- 
sequences which must Inevitably follow from it. 
Our whole existing system of morality ls built upon 
the doctrine of female inferiority, And, as might be 
expected from what has been advanced above, there 
are still many who regard women, married women Bt 
least, as the property of men, (We speak, of courae, 
only of the tolerably civilized and educated. On the 
ignorant or barbarous mind no other conception has 
ever dawned.) There are still more who, not daring 
to assert this explicitly, yet cling to it as a prejudice 
of feeling. But can any one doubt that the doctrine 
of woman’s equality with man ls destined utterly to 
eradicate first the opinion, and finally the preju- 
dice? And what then? We do not undertake to 
prophesy; we content ourselves with results alread 
obtained. Mark the ever increasing number of di- 
vorcés, and the rapidly growing opinion, both conse- 
quence and cause of increasing divorces, that man 

In t ust recetved, we notice that Dr. 
Bartol sinha tt ry JA of the “signs of the times’ 1 ot 
essay be read before the Free Religious Association, ee 
Noni Ho frue pee llth information re ae 
sened pt na to the doctor's views or what he sald upon thla 
subject, 
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and wile who cannot live Seely together, even 
though no immorality of any kind can be attributed 
to aithber, are fully entitled to separate, and retain 
their fair reputation unblemished, even in the event 
of their contracting another alliance, The sanctity of 
the marriage institution ls thus taking its way tow- 
ards that Jimbo where the divine right of kings, 
and other holy superstitions of man’s past, rest in 
ful forgottenness, Nor do we feel frightened by 
tho slarmiot cry of Impending license, and universal 
restitution, and the disruption of society, We 
E that oar marriage system has not been from 
e ng, even as we see that it is not likely to be 
unto everlasting, The same commotion must have 
deen ralsed by the adherents of the preéxisting sys- 
tem, when our system began to take its place. And 
if we have not, we at least ought to have, outgrown 
the childish appreheuslon of “after us the deluge.” 
And what if, to our current notions, the state of so- 
clety which the present growth of opinion seems 
destined to bring about look like that primeval state 
before marriage was? Have we not A learned 
that the motion of humanity, even when it seems to 
return on its path, la not the recurrent swing of the 
pendulum, but the lark'a eres npara, spiral coil, 
which although continually retracing the same circle 
on the earth's surface ly yet st every circuit soaring 
nearer unto heaven? We may rest assured that the 
future theory and practice of sexual relations will be 
no more Jika those of the past than Huxley’s agnos- 
Uelsm is like the savage's unsuspected ignorance of 
any extramundane power. 

Fer one point more. Modern philosophers, moral- 
ists, and even preachers are growing more and more 
unanimous la the opinion, and more and more em- 
phatic in the assertion, that the perfect man—we su; 
poss they use man generically, to include both male 
and female—will be, among other things, a being of 
strong passions, subject, of course, to the control of 
a strong will. And they lmply—or, whether they im- 
ply it or not, the implication ts there—that strong pas- 
sions justify an equivalent indulgence. “Subject to 
tha control of a strong will’ means, of course, In- 
dalgence in conformity with the requirements of 
morality. But, again, it must be remembered that 
tha strong passions’ have to be taken into account 
as essential factors in working out the equation of 
the morality of the future. Already the old idea of 
the Intrinsic virtue of virginity, in and for itself, as 
contrasted with the imperfect purity of the married 
state, la completely dead; and, doubtless, the whole 
body of the Christian world would consider it mon- 
atrous to require any man to make of himself, literal- 
ly, “an ennuch for the kingdom of heaven's sake,” 
blind to the fact that it compels thousands to make 
themselves, metaphorically, eunuchs for Its defective 
morality’ sake, It is matter of common remark that, 
for many and various reasons, some d, some bad, 
men are every day becoming less inclined to contract 
the matrimonial relations now in vogue. And if it 
be said that no Pity need be wasted on the fact of 
thelr callbacy. as they have the remedy at any time 
withio their reach (which is not, however, the whole 
2 at least this reply cannot be urged against 
the objection that the present code of morality de- 
prives thousands of women of the enjoyment of what 
sems to us undoubtedly a nat right.“ There 
may be some women who will feel it a point of honor 
to aver (we have seen some such statement some- 
where) that, In an experience of upwards of half a 
century of voluntary celibacy, they have never suf- 
fered from any sense of deprivation. Without mak- 
ing any Invidious insinuations regarding the present 
or past generations, seelng that we are treating solely 
of the future, our sufficient reply is that, when the 

ect man is come, no such abnormal organism will 

ble. If, then, we are correct iu our inte! 

n of the tendency of moral speculation, the fut- 
ure will look upon our present notions of r on 
this polot as belng not perceptibly different from 
what wo the unreasonable depreciation by an- 
tiquity of the honorableness of lawful wedlock. 


A variety of considerations might be adduced to il- 
lustrata and corroborate the conclusion here shad- 
owed forth. Others may be glad to contribute tow- 
ards this end, or to rebut the views here advanced. 
To n communication your columns, 
doubtless, would be open, We must limit ourselves 
to stating In definite form the conclusion to which 
the foregoing considerations lead us, which is: That, 
according to our reading of the Indications which pre- 
sent currenta of thought and feeling afford — 
the sexual morallty of the future, much greater free- 
dom than is now tolerated will be regarded as just 
and proper—freedom, however, which shall in no 
single Instance degenerate into license, but in every 
case preserve a reverent loyalty to the laws of a high- 
er, shall we say a perfect, morality. 

iy, the writer desires to state that the change 
in moral sentiment and practice which in his opinfon 
pomt symptoms Indicate as likely to occur in the 
ture, he does not regard with any enthusiasm, nor, 
on the other hand, does he spend over It any fruitleas 
regrets, His creed Is not the What will be, will be’ 
of the fatalist, although some may be unable to dis- 
ungalsh it from this, but the growth and develop- 
ment (necessary and inevitable, Indeed, in the sense 
of the necessary sequence of cause and effect) of al- 
ready existent principles—the blossom of every to- 
morrow belng but the unfolded bud of each to-day. 
Although he believes that each new evolution of mor- 
als ls on advance on the former, and that, therefore, 
the stata of society ho discerns, if he discern aright 
and that state come to pass, will help on the welfare 
and progress of humanity; for himself, should it 


*A paper hax just come to hand in which I Hag the state- 
thee that, In England alone, there are, in round numbers, 
millions and a half of unmarried women. In propor- 


to the ulation, thi to be somewhat 
similar in New England a a case ia known 00 
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come to pass in his day, he has no desire, nor does he 
anticipate he ever will have a desire, to avail himself 
ol the larger liberty it will allow. And believing, as 
he does, that a premature birth is closely allied to an 
abortion, assuredly he does not seek to advocate the 
adoption of thls change now. He merely calls at- 
tention to what he regards as an impending event; 
and. in doing so, he trusta every candid reader will 
see that he is neither mora — last moral, although 
certainly less reliable, than the astronomer In redict- 
ing an eclipse of the sun, ERO. 


[That the marriage institution may be greatly mod- 
ified hereafter, ls to be admitted without much de- 
date; but that it will ever be “evolved” out of exlet- 
ence, we for one do not belleve.— Ep.] 


REFLECTIONS AT LARGE. 


When we listen to the speeches or read the reports 
of political, religious, or medical meetings, we ind 
that a great deal of time is wasted, Politicians tell 
us what they are going to do for the welfare of the 

test number, and think of “number one?’ they 

preciate and villfy other parties, when they would 

princi their time better by explaining thelr own 
ciples, 

Theologians — about another world, ora heav- 
en and hell, and neglect the reality—this life. The 
members of that sect which has the moat diluted 
form of Christian dogmatism have their Christianity 
so much attenuated that they needed a long discus- 
siou and a multitude of resolutions to settle the ques- 
tion whether a man who honestly avows that he is 
not a Christian belongs to their Association, or not. 
Every one of them tries to manufacture his own form 
of Christianity, If we should receive a really honest 
ayowal of thought from all Christian ministers, as to 
whether they believe in the “divine Christ” or in the 
“Lord and Master Jesus,” we think there would be 
only a small number who could consistently profess 
that faith, How many would accept and agree with 
Jesus, if he should be the editor of a religious papar, 
or come to the Anniversary meetings? Some would 
try to malntain liberal Christianity,” others Ortho- 
dogy, etc., etc., etc. 

In medical meetings we find often that. those who 
assume the most are considered the prominent mem- 
bers. They relate great cures, and cannot cure them- 
selves, Just as we have a great many religious dis- 
cussions among theologians without re iglon, we have 
a medical men discussions concerning systems, 
yet without system, Can any one of those physicians 
who relate their great cure-stories state upon honor 
mas ua either ever cured, or never cured, a single 
patient 

Schiller must haye been oe by observing 
2 aristocracy, the honorables, D. D.“s, LL. D. “s, 
and D.'s, when he wrote: 

“Tt in dangerous to awake the lion; 
Destructive ts the tiger’s tooth; 
But the most horrid of all horrors— 
‘That la a man in his conceit!" 

The most prominent among the lawyers are those 
who can turn and twist the law to the best advantage 
of thelr own selfish ends. The so-called great men 
among theologians are those who mystify religion, or 
dilute it the most. Shining lights in the medical pro- 
fesslon tell us, post festum or post mortem, how the 
cure would hava been made, If they had been called; 
or how they performed the cure, when the patient 
happens to recover. Butif they have the same dis- 
ease and eannot cure themselves, their disease is then 
as extraordinary, complicated, and uncurable as their 
own speculations | 

Suppose we could reanimate the good and true 
men who are gone, and they should become editors 
of Christian or of radical papers, is It not likely that 
the first opposition to thelr earnest and honest en- 
desyors would come from those who now worship or 
eulogize them? Allow me to point out one living ex- 

, ample: that is the earnest and honest INDEX, With 
due credit to both editors and to the various contrib- 
utors, we challenge any man or woman to name a 
journal so free and candid as THE INDEX. But we 
cannot help expressing our surprise that the force of 
such logical reasonings as those of Mr. Abbot should 
be so littie felt. 

Mr. Higginson, whom we consider an able and true 
friend an a faithful laborer In the radical cause, ts 
reported to have eald: He thought the dispute be- 
tween the Christlan and antl-Cbristlan was concern- 
ing the cradle in which both were born. What to do 
with the cradle? Mr. Calthrop wanted to stay in the 
cradle, Mr. Abbot wanted to smash it. Anyone 
who haa really outgrown Christianity is incorrectly 
termed an anti-Christian.” 

Neither Mr, Abbot nor any one who comprehends 
his situation outside of Christianity has a desire to 
smash the cradle; we all acknowledge the good 
which historical religions haye done, but we are 
Protestants, and our reason compela us to protest 
against everything, whether it comes from THE IN- 
DEX, Bethlehem, or Rome, which interferes with the 
development of universal liberty, We respect all 
who sincerely believe in one or the other form of re- 
ligion; but many of those who claim to be religious 
teachera do not seem to care so much for the cradle 
as they do for the pap! Even winy excellent 
scholars and frea men, governors, presidents, and 

rofassors of colleges, who should crave more manly 

f „are not entirely weaned. 

Dr. C. A. Bartol makes by the side of splendid re- 
marka the following: 1 cannot flatter the radical 
literature with any great accomplishment. The new 
theology bas not arisen yet out of the ‘Fifty Affirroa- 
tlons, ‘Impeachments,' ‘Liberal en,’ or exclud- 
ing God and Christ from the Constitution,” When 
Jesus preached his Sermon on the Mount, and when 


Luther's theses were nailed on the church-door at 
Wittenberg, new and better theologies began to be 
developed. If all those able gentlemen should work 
together at creating it, the hints given in Abbot's 
“Fifty Affirmations” and in the "Impeachment of 
Christianity” will help a great deal to develop a the- 
ology In Harmony with science and liberty, and 
(most beautiful of all beautiful things) a firm and 
reasoned bellef in an unselfish Deity, Let us pro- 
mote, in accordance with the will of a Father of love, 
the best welfare of all his children, humanity. That 
is the “breadth” of the opinions represented in TEE 
INDEX, and all the faith and beauty“ we need be- 
ond the bald, bare prose of logic and life.“ Itis 
utile to say or suppose that we would or could “‘ex- 
clude God and Christ from the Constitution: that 
beautiful compact is the will of our Creator expressed 
by hie best creation, the human mind, and the good 
teachings of Jesue had their influence in It, But the 
vilest and silliest attempt is to put the names into the 
Constitution, Are the priests of this country and their 
helpers so deluded as to think that God and Jesus 
need advertising? Are they believers in an omni- 
present, impartial God? You may speculate within, 
the realme of speculation; but refrain, for your own 
sake, from epeculating with the 12 the beat, 
which the human soul can approsch by faith only! 
Can we call ita real land of liberty, as long aa we 
tax women without representation, and suffer church 
influences to be represented without taxation? Was 
— iy purpose of the tea-party 1 splll or to drink the 
a 


H. Honsck. 
DovER, N.H., June 16, 1874. 
—  . » 
DISTRIBUTING TRACTS. 


I had been to a conference; bad heard various min- 
isters and professional persons relate their experience 
copnected with the distribution of tracts; had lis- 
tened with a beating heart to Incidents of conversion 
resulting from a tract given to the right person,— 
dropped by the wayside, picked up by drunken men, 
or read by lost and erring street-boys; bad listened to 
various missionary reports of heathen paddling their 
own canoes up forty miles of rapids to obtain one 
tract; had read for myself the statistics showing how 
millions of p had been circulated on the const of 
Africa, in the interior of Mexico, and from hut to hut 
of the Esquimaux; read incidenta of a timely tract 
getting into some gambler’s pocket and converting 

Im; of tracts thrown carelessly into a billiard-ball or 
hotel, read and pondered by the proprietors of sald 
establishments, resulting at length in the burning of 
bar and billiards, and the erection of a chapel. 

My heart burned within me, and I decided to buy 
alarge package of tracts monthly, and spend e 
arate moment in distributing them, Accordingly, 
obtained a few choice ones before reaching Boston, 
that I might be all ready for business when in the 
city. With u beating heart and many a philanthropic 
emotion I walked to North End, determined to make- 
my first mark in the tract line where it should be felt,- 
all the way Teeling Tey benevolent and looking for- 
an opportunity. At length one presented iteelf—a. 
small, ragged, mean-looking little boy standing om 
the crossing. IL reached ovt my hand to him, saying, 
“My good little fellow, would not you like a tract?’ 
With (as I thought) a timid, manly step, he walked} 
up and took it, Presently half a dozen more ragged 
mean little fellows came up to me, saying, Please 

ive us a tract, marm? 0, how this appreciation. 
fully paid me for all my expense and long walk! I 
gave them all I had, soiling sweetly on them, and 
wishing I had possessed another bunch for the next 
group Í should meet. 

I passed on. O how the tears stood In my eyes as 
there came to me visions of a future, when, In some 
foreign port, there would step ap to me a tall, noble- 
looking young man, and ask, falling on his knees be- 
fore me, Are not you the lady who twenty years ago- 
gave a tract to a poor little atreet-boy in Boston ?““ 
“Yes, air,” Well, marm, I have been searching for 
you ever alnce, that I might tell you how that little- 
tract was the means of 27 enlightenment.” Or per- 
haps I should read over a list of misalonaries about to 
sail for parts unknown, venturing all, and leaving 
friends and native land, who, when boys, wanderin 
in the foul streets of an Eastern city, homeless an 
destitute, were noticed by a lady who had in her hand 
some tracta which che distributed among them, and 
how they had been the means of their conversion, 
every one of them, and now these men were about to 
depart on the next steamer with boxes and bales of 
said tracts to distribute among—“ Halloo, Miss! hal- 
loo, Misa! look here! look bere! This interrupted 
my musings, and, turning quietly around to see if 1 
had dropped something, what was my horror to be- 
hold all those filthy, saucy rascals tearing my tracts 
all to bits, and sending the f ents in every direc- 
tlon, thus distributing them without wer ancing 
and shouting at the top of their yolces, an enjoying. 
the fun at my sad expense, 

Never shall I forget my feelings when, beating a 
hasty retreat around the first corner, I left behind me: 
those horrid boys and my first attempt at distributing 
tracts. How my dreama of future fame faded in thin, 
air, and the tall, handsome young mèn turned back: 
into nothing but those fearful Iriuh boys, I suppose- 
the American Tract Society will number those tracts 
among the thousands distr! buted yearly, and benevo- 
lent people will continue to recount instances of 
thrilling moments; but I have settled down to quiet 
life. And whenever I ace a tract, there come to me 
visiona of those torn leaves fluttering in the air and 
buried In the mud that memorable day In early spring, 
And when 1 hear men or women bonsting of the 
number of tracts they have disposed of, I recall those 
red-faced Irish boys and my own private experience. 
I, too, have distributed tracts. — Boston Transcript. 
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Advertisementg. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for TRE INDEX, The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advert: 
ing pages of TRE TNDEX in entire harmon 
with its general character and principles, an: 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
itə patrons, bat also worthy of their moat 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or „blind“ advertisements, all quack ad ver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tue INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by adve ra, who 
will in all cases accept the respomaibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Fant to 43 Insertions, x Oc per line. 
46 26 “ 1 “ “ 4 


86 52 46 5 6. 66 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 por cent. will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid In advance, a further discount of 25 per 
tont. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edtlor. 


(CIRCULATE ! Circulate !!] Circu- 
late THOSE PETITIONS. Don't feel satis- 
fled when your petition ts a yard long. unlees you 
have naked every one to alga it. Get good, infin- 
ential names, 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't negiect to show the petition to any one, 
Beem une he 1 stockbolder in some 9 or 
other exemp rty, aa Many an TEONA 
admit the Tastin of the demand; and thes, who 
will not ahould be made to Lake the reaponalbili 
of rotaen to sin is. 
eer delay! We want the petitions returned 


eg order of Ex R. Comm. of the 
BOSTON LipERAL LEAGUE. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


— 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE BUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It u the object of THE INDEX to give public 
niterance to the boldest, mont cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to spply it diraotly to the soclal 
and political amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, tasisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors :— 

O. D. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, E. t. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maan, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas, 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

MRa. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 

Pror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every libéral should aubseribo for THE INDEX, 
Ba the best popular exponent of Religious Libar- 
Allam, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing chureh-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences botween Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the bost 
Means of becoming wall Informed of tho argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contairin a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 

Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, In 
S lottar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
aanse of the word sbould be faltin America—that 
auch a journal should have been started and so 
bowertfully supported by the best minds of your 
coantry,—ts a good sign of the times. There la no 
anch journal in England, Frades, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: “I read the numbers of your N- 
DEX with {ncresalng interest." 


Send $3.00 forons year, 6 z 
thonties on T, or 75 contsZfor three 


Address 1 THE INDEX, 


No. | Tremont Finde, Boston. 


THE INDEX-JUINE 25, 1874: 
ö eee 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


LEADING INDEX WEITEBS. 

Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are cow forsale at the office bf THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
op receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 25 
cents oach; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.60. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
LN D E X TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the "Fifty Affirmations" 
and Modern Principles.“ Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read 'TRUTHS FOR THE TNA, and L Admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 coples 1.00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living Ged, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
noter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price d cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an oret- 
whelming demonstration of the importeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propegandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 centa; 
12 coples 61.00, 


No, 6.—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 8. The Sabbath,’ by Parker PMs- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1,00, 


No. 1—““Compnuleory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stute to enaure it an sducation, Price 8 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. &.—~The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
toresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
canta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gélical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 coplea 60 centa. 


No. 10.—The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to ary one 
tho will distribute dt, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred copies, 


No . -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern aclence upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
51.00. 


No. 13. —Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 conts. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
U 


and independent even of belief in 
the necessary condition of the 


rpetull 
of Rol among men. Price 1) con 1 
copies $1,00. Address 1 1 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 

Bo. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 

FRANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
W. J. POTTER; New Bedford, Mass. 
R. F. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to univyersal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Ralig- 
ion shal! take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the sim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
alstent sectlarization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
Tho Church must give place to the Republic 
In the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX vm be henceforth to 
= great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who belleves lu this movement 
give It direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Tho publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each inaue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr, Vorser bas kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
loal readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, Communications, extracta from valua- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable in advance; and at the 
samo rate for aborter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


is | ter, or post-office money order. The name, 


with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. i Tremont Place, Boston. 


4,|P UBLICATIoNg, 


Or Tas 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meste 
fing in 1867, at which tho Fres 
Religions Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by 0. B Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jobn 
aon, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig. 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet bas not been on salo forg 
number of years, and many persons who hare 
all of the Annual Reports moceeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
img, 1869. 60 cents. Contains essays by 
Julis Ward Howe on “Freedom and Rè 
atraint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
don on “The Relation of Bocial Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Dem 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an sppendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism” by Babbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
img, 1870. 60 cents. Contains ena 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of thy 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “Tho Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligton sa a Social Force, especially in rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of pa 2 
Organization, as affected by the 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” Tol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism," 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China," and Wm. J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Old and New in India;“ also abstract of 6 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, g. E Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. 35centa. (Four or more, % 
dente each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church it 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Rellglon ss 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Homan Mind,” and by O. B. Tren, A 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878. SScents. (Four or more, © 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on Religion in Freedom," with 
addreases by Wm. ©, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longte- 
low, J, B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religious by T. W. His 
ginson. n cents, 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan · 
ning. W cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by Wiliam 
Potter. 10 cents, 


Taxa y Jat 

tion of Church Property; dy 

Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 centa; of one hundred, A. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, No, 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1988 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1378 ls 
quite limited. Orders Dy mad may be td- 
dressed either “Free Religious Associations 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bodford, Mass. 

‘WM. J. POTTER, Sev. F. R. 4. 
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ebe Ma E > Mal n e by ia 9 ves 5 
rA A Cari: trait of Goothe. 2 olg. . ð N 
mau Ax i, 3 vols.. Bormana and Doroth Translated by El famouse Lovol the ‘Wipowsr. 
BIBLE in the Public Behools. len Bis ip Mapes Unitocm with E ee 
ents, and Decision in the * 
Records, J ln B. r e the Board E Horace Mann. 3 With new Fortralt, Par vol, 135 


f the city of Cincinnati: 
PE e court at Re Oy of 


edition Includes all the matter In the lut- 


1 Weg est En glish editions, with pany additions, thus 


fan Nowa thas makinei with the novels, the chenpast and most 

ien B. MAURICE (Rev ** The Ground and ones 4 i — nd a 

stora to und fro Variows 7 Barry Lynd 
Hrg. Grote, Seoond Edition. With “vor. 1 Object of Hops for Mankind ..... 0 1 Parte aa tet teh ane ike booka ge" 
Unit ..... ... c. . . . e. . MERIVALE’S (CHARLES) Conversion of yal, &. 
Four FRES, Humorista, de. 
—* 2 TON PHILIP g.) A Painter a Camas the Roman Emplre .. . „ 1 t 

of Ohio In the above casa . HAMERTON ( A Paints p. Gonvorsion of tho ai aas 1400 — — Christmas Books, and Uire- 


BRACKETT RACERTI (ANNA. C.) The wAucatlon ot 


. 235 TRAXIERG * CELIA) anne the P 


BROOKS'(CHARLEST.) Translations, The 
9 . 


ELAIDE 
tralt, Cabinet Edltion......... 


Wullam 4 vols., each. 2.25 
iD vei of Angusta tanita, 1.80 e (U. D.) Walden; or, Life in 
5 eee Nie e ip Paid aaa’ Wore” el 
BUECHNER’S Force aud Matter .. 1.25 a wii Roches The reat 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS), History of ga 
Arran end France, ures . 9 A Yankee in asd 1.60 
Sentana; diem edion ofthe’ onere in FE Mee {Maoh prea tots attest — A Volama. itis Life ana Woni... l 1 mienk on the Concord ana Ner- | 
work, com —h— ee EAE 
HAN W. $ LER (JOAQUIN.) Songs of the Sierras, 1.50 
Canas Mies diene 0g Bean Spri e orks LER ine Lan Land- deve Nerf: gydar 1.60 TYLOR | (EDWARD B 10 Tho Early History a 
Sag On th Frmch Revolution, 3 yolas; 2 eee Nee Res a (st. axe.) On the Oase of b Calum. seo” 3 988 
tek the d 10 volb.: ; Cromwell * 5 0 Twice Told Tales. | Manse. Species. . coe erNnAtt god 
Sienie Vote Lite of Fehler Lvol.; Past Toe Reseiet Latter, and She Ditadah, MORLEY g JOES) Voltaire 2 | erer.. 100 
tips lt ation Dap T The House of the Bayon Gables, and The Rousseau, 2 V%. torio 205 
l Snow 125 
don, ur I-. Per vu 55 i s om P = 
CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.) The Princi ee 1.00 
Appia. 2 The Frenc! Betence of 5.00 
Hona to the Training Ami S at tho Dat OSA Homme, ans Seytinias Feot. Chipe roi Second —.— nariai 5 * 18 
Mind, and the — of ft Morbi 2.00 BIGGINGONS (Fe; W.) N PADD si Sod the Satama of Re! on. | Vol. Proceedings at ths area Badu 10 a 
W AT ment Tie ee wey fh 1 Prof, dall. . esre ate 
N rature, Biography sud patios, TYTLER (SARA) Old Mastora and thelr 
Ls oo rt eg WM. ELLERY, D.D). The Per- Three vols. toe ier na = - 20 churee . 13 
in Twelve Discourses. Edited HOWELLS'S (WILLIAM D.) hele Wels — —ͤ— * 1 
— wanueori pa EA BIPAP bidet J theese 19 | VOYSEY (Rey. CHARLES,) The Bling and * 
OHANNING 9 (wae. ELLERY). Thoreau: Pious from ‘Kentwekey | Po kit Tv. und Vi, ch. 175 
The Post Naturalist, With Memorial Varsa, 2.00 t The Voynoy Appeal....... 1% 
CEN Berios Mion 4 Wh ee pe 4% Voysey’s Defence st Vork. 5 
rew — OTET LOSETTETLTITECT 
sen a Pires. 155 1,00 | HUGO'S (V.) New Novel, " "Ninety-Three”,, 1.75 Phases E or, Passages from Ms WARNER'S ( (CHARLES D.) My Summer tn b 
N uew jaa o: Gamas or 
es, anliorm, atience HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Lite of, fta Sorrows and ite Aapirations.. 200 130 
tany ai win, the” Mountain * Translated from the Gorman. ., wi, Spee Union: Kasaya towanis a Guar Back-Log Bridles 200 
S STT rh eee, 1% threo portrait ... . . . ce of tho re, 85 NM Rat 
CLARKE (JAMES FREEMAN), Ton Great HUME'S (DAVID) — Late. Thelen, Dee ri wu Hota 2 Titeof Tusodore Lurker, 3 v0 800 
7 ie 0 Wat 
Common-Sénso in Religion. 25 NR Agatust Horo- Making in Religon.. ‘25 AI Fo) 12 
h RE.) A — of c der and Characteristic Men 10 
CLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Serin Kducation...... 1.25 Sate Piar in Haii PARKER d aR, Character and i 2170 Aga of at te 
app WARD) Tha Childbeod of the — i Speeches, Addresses, and Success and A tke Conditions . 11 
eta tive Nihiliam . MONS, Nuit. v 1 e egtsons aahingtou 
ooume rn LANCES XCES POWER), Are New 10 a‘wanual of the Anatomy of” Variebraied WHITNEY'S (Maa, A, D, T.) A Summer ‘a 110 
Darwtotira in eee other Eneayes 48 Lay Sermons, Adresses aad Baviews 155 4542 2 70 We Ginis. A Howe Btory , 136 
ae Beligiona Demašda of the Aghini 20 INOELOW:S (JEAN) Poems... uama nad 5. f. f. e 1 feder ebe 118 
OONWAY (MONCURE D.) Tho Harthward 12 o Monitons of the Unseen. d soars parker P tor rth Ris Pansies. A volume of Poors 8 2 
Pilgrimage... eee 2 — 2—*̃ * 2—K9* . . . . ewe of pode en Poems. 2 
OCERELA TION and Consorvation of Forces: —— (JEAN) Prose. Of the Bkel- 5 13 — 4 See n We eee etl 48 
tions Ð — © a o o> 
bolts, Mayor. aday, Aebi aaa Studioa Hinr u Send and MDEUCEV. A Christman Story-.... 99 
pri yihan Tatrodu uction — 1. a e . e 12s | PARSONS. (THEOPHULUS.) The Infinite | 
k eR bls nie ic n B. and tho Flint ETETE 
8 50 Ta By MODERN Mopes the Pal L% | PREL een (ELIZABETH STUART. The a ADDRESS: 
dressen. By a Drape Hox- — rh BOTENTIFIO SERIES. l 
W. e rade INTERN ATIO The Tro ty 
of Water, in Clouds, Ra FA 
Pa non: el te ei tied or i 2 award eee . 200 Wurz on ksi Glaciers. By John Tye og. Wama, and eal T H E | N D E X * 
* as. CAROLINE TD. th . Collen, 2 
22 55 ee ind Hao orm ad *"Tabesitance” PROOTER’S (AD: 1 ‘Tremont Fiance, Boston. 
te Political 


Society. By Walter Bagohot: 1.50 


N; 


Pei nphista free. Address 
— J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Oblo. 


.. ee 
SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


FALTE, $30 above SET. 


SAVED, 850 by buying the Florence. 
Ferry machine warranted. 
Bpeeial terms to clubs and dealers. 
Teodor circulars to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Mass. 
or TA Frashingion Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES ScMNER. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8yo, Cloth extra, $2. 


Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume bas a spectal interest, from 
the fact that it waa the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before his death, 

por UTTIO Vorors” will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the bis- 
‘ory of our country, 80 full 1s it of passages 
in which the nnexampled prosperity of our 
Tand bas been foretold by phUlosophere, poets, 
stateemen, and orators; of whom the lament- 
ed author has alao given interesting sketches. 

Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. i Tremont Place, Boston, 


H A vÆ W E 


WO BRAINS! 
Dr. C. E. Brown-Séquard. 
18 ALconoL A POISON) 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. 
THE POET LONGFELLOW. 
James T. Fields. 


U.S. SUBVEY OF THE WEST. 
(With Map.) Under Lieut, G. M. Wheeler. 
THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 
(must'd.) Discoveries by Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
SAFETY AT SEA. 
(Mast'd.) Imox i THAT WILL SOT 
SINK, 

These interesting Lectures and Letters, 
with a careful reportof the — rtant papers 
read at the April meetin the National 
Academy of Sciences at Tehipgton and at 
the May meeting of the American 
n at spate are published in 

NE EXTRA, No. 19. Price, in 
abeet dae 10 pene io pamphlet, 20 cents; 


or seven for $ 
1 4 K. full detaiin of the con- 
TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free 


by mall. of 
THE WEEKLY TERIBUNE, 
THE FARMER'S FAVORITES PAPER, 
until January 1, 1875, for $1. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


CT 8 T 8. 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, E equi 
„ breathe through the c! 

as 80 filled his own eart aimed bipreciation 

ne that noble life that he haa been able cnn- 

me Ay oe maa it into those delicate lines 

w! the character bad wrought on tho liy- 

fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 

ad beside It, as the old artiat did to his 

fected a work, “Speak then!“ Hannah F. 


All the chsracteriatics of my husb: 
fn the . 7 greatness, his’ goodn y — his 
tenderness, bis love. You cannot give site te to 
Sar or or marble; i but — oan re ront i pelt and 


Morne has 
b but of clay, leaming 


The eyes, — 
Julie ind 


rm 
Paul could "Aight a good fight" 
as well ag 5 a reason.’ — ea pond Agbe 


The frst time I have eeen Theodo: 
since he dled.— Mm. Sparrell. n 


eao tant ga clo 8 Packer ever 
* 
— Theodore Parker.—L. S. . ate Gelen 


Coples of this Bust, fin finely Anished n plas- 
ter, $10 cach. Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra. Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about fifty 
pounds, Orders may be sent to 

8. H. MORSE, 
Boom 13, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WW A R R EN 


THE LN ms — vu van av; 


— — 


A FEW COPIES ONLY Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Of an excellant Photograph (Cabinet Bise) of 
Ror. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
can be had at the office of THE INDEX. Price 
60 cents, 


P = _ —— 
FREE DISCUSSION 


ws W 
ton Bast, Somon every Sunde BALL, 033 | . 
and I% P.M. AN thal relates ó the e 
nny subjects for tor — Tux SEDER, 
End Index presets are for sale every Bunday st 


Moepttaller EE. ĩx—0ͥ̃9ʃ2pa 
TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 
und rolume of THE INDEX for 1873 


be prom, forwarded toany 
eee Sy er ar 
tbe gear can be fur bed in no other form. 
44 THE IND 
1 Tremont Pisce, Boston. 


Se ̃ —-— — 
CHARLES SUMNEB. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great gen- 
ator, the copy of a recent Photograph b 
Black, lò for sale at Tax INDEX office, an 
win be ambir eats to ay address on receipt 

è price— cents. 
ae INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
O NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


FR ilies} . bes for doing the best s 
aper printing ing at —— le prices, I 
shoni ould contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
Fest of references given, and satisfactory 
ea references given 
ÈO, R. ELLIS, 


hjn "4 Tremont Placo, Boston. 
Te BOOK-BUYERS. 


examine the revised liat of POPU- 
LAR BC BOOKS on the 9 5 te aide of this 
A BOOK NOT IN 
NDEX who cons to * 
chase English, German, or 
who wish for Information as to the price, — Fn 
of any American oF Perei Book, can have 
their orders and thelr ingui- 


ries panwaren by 0 sidreasin 
INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1671, 
1872, and 1878, will bo sent by express (at the 
n 1 on ei t of RIS, — — 
d $3.00 respectively Tage vol 

are See ag valuable ein ly, —— 
of each other; for the important essays 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will farnish as instructive read- 
ing twenty ty years he: noe xA to-day. No more 
able present could be made to a friend 
straggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


volumes. 
THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents, 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 


Price 25 cents. 
For aale by ` 


S. H. MORSE, 


30 Bromgeld St., Boston, 
r | POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 
ORGAN MUSIC! 


FOR PIPE ORGANS. 


Organ Gems, Davenport. 42.50 
Batistos Organ Voluntarios, 2.50 
50 Pieces for organ. Batiste. 2.00 


Clarke's Short Voluntarios. 1.60 
Oramia 3 Portfolio, Rimbault. 
ols., each 3.00 
mo Short Voluntarios, 5 Nós, 
Teuners Voluntaries, Complete, 3.00 
250 Easy Voluntaries, Zundel. 2.00 


New Cavgou Musto Book NEARLY RRADY. 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


Organ at Home, 2.50 
— for Cabinet (Reed) Or- 
1.50 


Clarku Short Voluntaries. 1.50 
Clarke's Heed Organ Companion, 3.00 


Fine collections of Pieces, 
Golden | Tunes ma r sne ah Founi in Eeron a Now 
arke's Ne Root’ 
Schvol for Cabinet Organs. =e N 


New CRUncn Muso B Boox.—Ix Avavsr. 


Either of the above books 
for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & co., 


sent, post-paid, 


Our organizanon some time since decided to dl- 
reat ita effortz for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property ts 
unjustly exempted from lts share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a means to this end, wo bave published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. J. 
The edition waè made as large as our funds 
would allow; but, 20 great has been the demand, 
it is already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
pisca a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
othor Btates. 


To do this, we need fundi; for, although wo 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low coat, It is impossible for the Boston 
League, with its varions other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone, 

WU not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help ua with Hboral donstions? 

‘We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to un lu about . per thousand, end wo 


shall be plessed to furnish tham at this price per Bunten 


thousand, or 3) cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate tbem. But all additional donations will 
‘De gratefully recelved for the purposa of circu- 


and | "Hog them grau tultously throughout the country, 


To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
es probable frianda of the movement, coples of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have boen sant, 


With the Hope 


that euch friends will try to secure as many sig» 
natures to the potition as posaible la thelr locality 
We respectfully ask those who ars unable toat- 
tend to the matter themselves to placa the peti- 
ons in the hands of those who will. 
Lat os 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Latour united voices be beard! And let it be 
done NOW | 

We would say, aiso that we feel deeply the 

naed of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing tha “Demands 
of Uberallan.“ If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance as lios in 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTOR. 


Fer order of tha 
EIXBOVTIVE COMMITTEE, 


A CHEAP OFFER, 
A COMPLETE BET of INDET 

from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be n 0 
any address on the prepayment of Menn 


— 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 


MONCURE D. coNwAYS 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


A BOOKE OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
has just been published, and 
postpuid on receipt of rita ays do i: 
Address THE INDEX 
1 TREMONT Price, 
— — 
G. L. HENDERSON 4 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


mo 3 — ear, on on phort time, or tor a 


r cent. riren- 
‘ad, * — 2 
Henker securi cee oe 
roe of ti. eand recording mo 


borrower. We collect 
part of the United States nails 
REvERENORS.— First National cor.” My 
Gregor, Iowa; First Nati utin 
Mind.; e Bank, Mave 
R Biba e Ray 
vi 
City; Morris Alüm * 


—— a — 
EAL ESTATE SE 

R vostag © to 16 per — 

— — im Chisago 


* — rade, are the best and 
modes of employing capital. — 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or s 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Rixporen Brase 
Chicago (Eatablished 1858) 
tees perfect uua aai ample security 


in all Its Real — . IN 

Firstclags sec ways on hand In- 
terest and —.— egg without 
Real tate Investments male — 


JREASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK, 


It is full length. It ts full cite, Itis 
ameeth umd elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, belng not only shorter in length, bat 
s much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor à quality as to be walt 
for use. Tho ladies will always find the Eu- 
rekò Silk exactly as represented. Every 
apoo) ls warranted, and the manofaotirer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool, Call 
for ft. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence tn Religion. 
Religion and Solence, 
Beart In Religion. 


SHAKSPEABIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1, Cause of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor, 
3. Dagberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Touchstone. 
4, Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: The Par- 
ter ln Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
5. Falstaff, 
6. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspoare. 
2. Portia. 
3, Ophelia. 
4, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
5. “ ae 
6. Contrast in Sidings Character. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


E E, Brookline St., Boston 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


— ͤ—  —"*"“"“"—"="—080808080€0_0>0>0>0>00Ro0M0M0M0D00000N0NNNN0M Maas“ 
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VOLUME 5. 


Wore No, 236. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. Wo demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
abal) no longer be arm. from just taxation, 

mand that the em; tograma of oha; lains in Con- 

on . Legislatures, 4 o navy and Tnllltia, and in 

prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 

public money, shall be discontinued. * 

demand that all public ropriations for educa- 

ua and charitable ins tations oF a — obaractor 


r t hall be ed; and 
ment ð ; an 
AAT Bible in the public schools, whether oatonsi- 
edly aa $ book of religious 
ip, shall be prohibited, 


emand that the tment, by the President of 
0 Catel States or b, tha vornors ‘of the various States, 
of all religious festivals ani fasta shall wholly ocaso, 


judicial oath in the courts and 

vernment shall be abol- 

affirmation under the palns and pen- 
perjury shall be established tn its stead. 

. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 

— Te ervence of Bunday as the Sabbath She be re 

8. We demand that all lawa looking to the enforcement of 


hristian” morality shall be abro; and that all laws 
shall be an formed 10 the repue of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


United States and of the several States, but also in the 
tical administration of the same, no privilege 
Fan thall be conceded to ina Aad any other spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
bd and administered on & purely secular basta; that 
whatever changes shall prove nocessary to this end shall be 
consistently, undinchingly, and promptly mae. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
oblican institutions ls imperilled, the advance of civili- 
sation cd, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
tringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
; and 


Whereas, Certain 1 Inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
administration of our tical system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free publio 
schools, and tha peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Taxanyors, We, the bap mite ory hereby associate oup- 
miræ together ander the follow . * . 
ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ast. I- Tue name of this Association shall be Tam Li 
meat Leagun or 3 

Ast. i—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughout the country, and wpol in —: 

Also, aa noon as Ove hundred such Leagues shall 
hara been formed in different places, to send two delegates 


to a National Convention of es, to be hereaf- 
tar called, in order to co-operate with all the Uberals of the 
country In securing the needed reforms, 


Apr. 3—The means em in working for these objects 
aball be local . „ frea discussions, I 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
— na other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
Arr. Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
tor tho League ss shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds yote of tha members. 

Azr.6—Any m may become a momber of the League 
zee tat bis or her namo to these Articles af Agree- 


1 S the o shall puy Presidente 
President, a Boore a asurer, and an Execu- 
tro Committee of three 3 and thelr duties shall be 
partaning to these offices, The President 


Arr. J- These Articles of Agreem 
A three-foartha vote of the members present at any reg- 
meeting, provided dus notice of the proposed amen: 
ments shall have bean sent to every memi at least two 
Weeks previous to such meeting. 


80 far as I am concerned, the above ts the platform of 
Tax Iapex. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
n will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
4a the only platform consistent with religions liberty. 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Its princi- 
ples wherever half s dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
tan be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to scare compliance with these just “Demands” must 
varely, oven if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tan LEE 
‘meena of furthering it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
satire co-operation of every man and every woman who bo- 
leres tn it, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidenta and Soore- 
. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
Mi that list grows. It freedom, justice, and reason are 
TM, let their organized yolos be beard like the sound of 


Many waters, 
Sorron, Bapt. 1, 197%, FRANCIS £, ABBOT, ditor. 


Por List of Liberal Leagues, ses next page, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE von THR 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1, 


Sxorrox 1.—Con shall make no law res) ting anem 

tablishment of on, or favoring any particular ‘orm of 

reli 8 rohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 1 25 
t 


e of speech or of the press, or the 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition a Gor- 
ornment for n redresa of grievances. 

SECTION %,—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
of religion, or, prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abrid, the freedom of speech or of the press, or tho 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redreas of grievances, No religious 
teat shall ever be required as s condition of or as 
a qualification to any office or publio tant, in an Brate; 
and no person sball aver in any State be eprived of an 
of his or her rights, privil „or capacities, or diaqualifed 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in en e of kuy opinions he or she may 
on the aubject of religion. 

SEoTION 3.—Congress shall have v power to ontore the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ato legislation, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. . 


“CHRISTIANITY la Christlikenees.” This le definition 
contributed by the Christian Union. 

Tag ENOLtan Punch asanmes for itself s classical 
character in the funny litarature of the times, In the 
issue of June 6, It speaks of itaelf 4 

ae 0 UJ 
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Whose happy echoes will be b hereafter.” 

Tares is an old lady in Boston, In her one hundredth 
year, who lives on Chambers Street In a house which sho 
has luhablted and owned for seventy years, Another 
tenement, adjoining hers, and which she also owns, she 
has rented to the same occupants for seventy years in 
succession, 

Me. 5. H. Monse has finished his large bust of Theo- 
dora Parker, and is holding it (in plaster cast) on exhibi- 
tion at his rooms, 25 Bromfield Street, during this week. 
The success which attended the artlat in his moulding of 
the smaller bust of Mr. Parker, in greater degree has 
crowned hia efforts with this larger one, 

Cmanues BNADLAUOU bas a column in his National 
Reformer headed, To Correspondents.” In this col- 
umn, in the issue of May 17, we And the following sen- 
tentlous paragraph: “Ona anonymous Christian threat. 
ens us with personal violence. We advise him, for bis 
own sake, not to try,—unless, indeed, he ia taller and 
stronger than we are.“ 

C. P. CAN bas a fine poam in the Independent of 
June 25, on The Old South Moeting-House,” the last 
low lines of which are as follows:— 

“Ab, let ua hope some gensrona hands may save 
The proud old bullding from its grave; 

Some nobler faith beat back the encroaching oreed 
‘Whose central law la Self, whose god ia Greed |" 

We save received copies of two sermons—one entitled 
A Plea for the Human Element in Religion, by Rev. 
George Batchelor of Salem, Mass.; and tho other, Piety 
and Morality, by Rev. W. T. Clarke of New York,—for 
which we return our thanks to the authors, Both dis 
courses are very interesting, fall of vigorous thought and 
fresh Ideas. 


Tun Sezoraron is the name of u little follo paper 
which comes to na from Worcester, Mass, It (e pub- 
lished occasionally” by John Francis Smith. Among its 
editorial apica It saya that there la no place in popular 
esteem lor a man who has a conscience.” We hope that 
it will be proven both that Mr, Smith has a conscience, 
and that his little Spectator will secure a place in the 
popular esteom. 

Mu. Srundkon thinks that “God must change before 
ho will let a sinner perish, who trusta in Christ,” But 
how will it be with one who trasta in Buddha, or Ma- 
homet, or Contaclus? To onr benighted mind a sinner 
la a alnnor, and a suint a salnt, no matter whom he trusta 
in. Is It posalble that God thinks sny more of a Chris- 
tian sinner than he doas of a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, 


or a Chinese? II he does, then we should say be needs 


to „change.“ 

A CORRESPONDENT writing to us says: As for relig- 
lon, I have none, and don't want any; bat I have ſalth in 
the goodness and justice of God.” Well, for tha want of 


any better, we should say that this faith in God might 


pass very well for a religion for our ſrlend. It u a pretty 
good faith to have, on the whole, Lf one can hold on to it 


in reason, Withont some such confidence in God, or 


Nature, or tho integrity of the universe Itself, the bottom 
would seem to fall out of things pretty generally. 

Tux Pors has long beon called Pius, but it appears 
now that ho ls also benevolent. During his late severe 
{iiness, When he was too ill to rise,” says the Catholic 
Review, “he remembered the afflictions of the lunatics in 
the Roman asylum, and sent them a large present of 
oranges, lemons, and other fruita, from the gardens of 
the Vatican, as well as a quantity of bright flower.” 
Kind old man! It ls ‘by thelr fruits ye shall know 
them;“ and, among bis others, let us remember these 
oranges and lemons of the venerablo Pio Nono, 

Tux Grove-Mxetovo, or Picnic, of the Second Radical 
Club, at Waltham, last Sunday, was a very succeasful 
and enjoyable affair, The weather was propitious, the 
Charles River never more gentle and beautiful, the Picnic 
grounds were delightful, and the members of the Club 
very jolly and happy. No accident occurred to teach us 
that it was wicked to have a Picnic on Sunday, and every 
one seemed to be on good terme with the universe. Gen- 
eral Banks, from Waltham, dropped quietly in on the 
scene; and, when speaking-time came, be sald onough to 
show that he bad s cordial and friendly feeling towards 
the occasion and Ita participants, 


Tax Brooklyn Argus (which, by the way, is a most 
apley and readable daily) says that Charles Sumner 
never relished a joke.“ The Argue ls mistaken, A 
friend of ours, who is an inveterate and irresistible joker, 
once related to us how, lu Mr. Samners own house in 
Washington, he tried a joke“ on the Senator, who re- 
celved lt with the most hearty and sympathetic laugh tor; 
and, moreover, replied to it in the same vein. We are 
glad to be able, of our own knowledge, to correct the 
Argue in this statement; as, otherwise, we confess, our 
admiration for Mr. Sumner would be modified some- 
what. Weare afraid and dlatrustful of that man who 
hes no sense of humor in him; in other words, who 
“never relishes a joke,” 


Tur Christian Union ia the most rational and sensibla 
Orthodox paper that we know anything about. It ia as 
liberal as any Christian might. desire, and often comes 
very near to being as free-religious as any ona could 
wish. In its issue of June 24, the editorial leader ls on 
“A Groat Heresy.“ It says; "There lo one form of error 
80 fatal, so persistent, so wide-spread, that it fairly may 
be called the great Rerer. Its essence in this: Men re- 
gard religion as in some way a substitute for right living, 
{natead of the highest form of right living.” And after 
enlarging upon what It calls true religion, it saya: “Trao 
religion, in a word, brings transcendent motives, and ap- 
peals to the noblest capacities and highest enorgies of 
buman nature, all centering In this: that men are set 
upon the most earnest effort towards goodness.’ 


Taz BeornT death of Rev. Charles Lowe, of Bomar- 
ville, has filled the hearts of his friends—and they were 
maty—with very deep sorrow. It was our privilege to 
have known Mr. Lows, with some degres of intimacy, 
for several years, While be was serving bis long term 
as Socrotary of the American Unitarian Association, wo 
were a member of ita Board of Directors for two years, 
and had frequent occasions of meeting him and testing 
the gentleness, courtesy, and nobility of his mature. 
Though of decldedly conservative convictions, he was 
most broad, generous, and liberal in his spirit—elways, 
es an officer of the Association, in practical matters, dis- 
posed to go far in toleration of the radicals of his denom- 
ination. His demeanor towards ne, in this respect, we 
shall always remember with the most appreciative con- 
sideration. We over fonnd him an eminently true end 
sincere man, and 24 open and frank as the day. In spirit 
and character, aa well as in faithful and valuable sor vice, 
he waa one of the brightest ornaments and most useful 
mombers of the Unitarian denomination in America. 
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Why go to Church? 


A BEEMON IN LYRIO FALL, NEW YORE, FEDBUARY 8, 1874. 
BY O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 


I propose to discuss the claims of our Tanay ger- 
vices on Intelligent people who are outside of the 
sects, That the 1 as, may Bary ex — 

Int, let us n it by putting and meeting the plain 
N wae should such people attend them? 
Why to church? To technical Christians such o 
qüestion would have no meaning, would be pertinent 
to nothing. Why go to church! the Catholic would 
say. Because the Church is the ordained means of 
salvation; a divine institution, planted and inspired 
in order that human belnge may be rescued from the 
“Prince of the World“ and brought into the house- 
hold of God. Going to church is entering the gate to 
heaven. Who would not go? Who but reckless, 
abandoned people refuse or neglect togo? The altar 
of sacrifice, the blessed sacraments, the rites and or- 
dinances filled with heallng virtue, the priests a- 
dowed with reconciling powers, are altogether a 
gracious ment devised by Heaven for the ben- 
efit of fallen man, which none but foola will turn 
away from, Why goto church! exclaims the Prot- 
estant, Because It ie the place where the gospel is 
preached to sinful, dying men; the gospel of redemp- 
Non—the oniy gospel by which we are saved. Who- 
soever shall on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. But how shall they call on him In whom 
they haye not belleyed? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear withont a preacher?’ So it le written. 
To support the prena ng of the gospel ie a duty laid 
down lu the Bible, which we dare not neglect if we 
would. It is not for us to pass judgment on the gos- 
pel, but to welcome it. The message is for our bene- 
fit; the terms of acceptancearealmple. It better be- 
comes beneficiaries such as we are to take gratefully 
what is offered them, than to turn sulkily away be- 
cause the boon might have been presented in a shape 
more attractive to their carnal reason, 

To those who reason thus I have nothing here to say. 

But the people whom I have in mind reason diffar- 
ently, If they go to church it is because It la the cus- 
tom, or because It is social, or because they see thelr 
friends there, or because the preacher is eloquent, or 
because they find a commercial Interest In it; or, per- 
haps, because they have nothing better to do. It la 
easier for them to tell why they do not go, They do 
not go because the Church le to them a human Insti- 
tution like any other, which la good to them that find 
it useful; because the et. of the gospel ls not, 
in their view, necessary to salvation; use they 
discredit the gospel itself; because the question of 
salyation in another world, from flames of hell, does 
not interest them; because they do not believe in fat- 
are perdition, perhaps do not believe in any future 
after death; use what is called religion has 
dropped out of their list of practical concerns. The 
ceremonies seem to them idle; the sermona dull; the 
devotional exercises unmeaning. The priest has but 
the ghost of a function; the preacher but the shadow 
of an authority; the pastor but the tradition of an 
office. With sacraments and a creed, the Church, 
they say, stande for something to those who revere 
the sacrament and accept the creed; but to those who 
do neither it io a almalacrum, a epectre, a ghost of 
things departed, the reminiscence of a tradition. 

This is the state of mind I would address; not with 


remonstrance, certainly, or rebuke, or pleading, or. 


appeal, but with a quiet statement of reasons in justi- 
fication of the religious service we continue. a 

The aim of our religious service, let me sayin a 
word, ls to stimulate the mind and move the feelings 
inthe direction of ideal—that is, of Intellectual as 
distinguished from sensible—things, It isa means of 
culture; its function is that of art; it belongs to 
those agencies by which men and women are refined 
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in sentiment and desire. For this purpose it employs 
means which immemorial usage Sas adopted, and 
universal experience has decided to be best adapted 
to the object In view. 

The first is music. Religion In every age of man- 
kind, among all races of mankind, has employed 
music as a means of expressing arousing emo- 
tion; and for very good reasons. Music is the full 
voice of the human cry In its every mood and modu- 
lation; the cry of itence, sadness, bitterness, com- 
plaint; the cry of longing, aspiration, petition; the 
cry of thanksgiving, praise, joy; the cry for on, 
the cry for rest. It voices them all, and voices them 
perfectly; for it commande all instruments; it 
touches all keys; it has control of all styles of com 
aition, Music, moreover, not being concerned with 
relations between local, accidental, or visible objects, 
not being associated with living forme, but being in- 
corporeal, ay it were, is completely adapted to expreas 
floating sentiments, bodiless, dreamy emotions, un- 
Imited ‘desires, hopes and aspirations that reach out 
into boundless spheres,—the airy, nameless feelings 
which we call spiritual, It is this peculiarity that 
makea music a universal voice, of no tribe or sect; 
simply human. Hence religion, which also is uni- 
versal and human, has adopted it, and has done more 
for its development as an art than everything else has 
dons. Religion has called into existence the noblest 
of Instruments, the o ; and has created the grand- 
eat of compositions—the mass, the oratorio, the sym- 
phony. There have been times when religion almost 
monopolized music, and there have been epocha of 
history when music was more effectual than any oth- 
er means in rousing the religious sense. The Romish 
Church is as eminent for its musical as for {ts arch- 
Itectural creations. Ita masters in composition are 
famous over the world for their expreasive harmonies. 
The Protestant faith, through ita Immortal artists, 
beginning with Bach and Handel, haa laid the mod- 
ern mind under a mpal] of music more powerful than 
Ita strange spell of doctrine. Luther's songa were a4 
potent as his sermons, In fact, It la difficult to think 
of religion without music, as it le difficult to think of 
music wholly apart from some phase of religion. For 
this reason we also cultivate music: the music of the 
organ and the trained choir; not begrudging Ita cost, 
but wishing we could afford to make it nobler than It- 
is,—more rich, various, and pure; more worthy of ita 
beautiful office of expressing and stimulating the 
finest human feeling. In the religious services of the 
future music will hold the same place It bas held in 
the past; its expression will change as the new faith 
becomes clear and articulate; it will utter new emo- 
tions; it will touch new chords; it will catch the 
glow of a new spirit; but ita office will be no less 

rominent, and ita influence no leas mighty on the 
eart. 

Another means of 8 our task is the read- 
ing of Scriptures, which contain the antique wisdom 
of the race; not the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
only, but the Scriptures of old Asla, India, pt, 
China; of Persian sages and Greek bards, whose 
voices utter the solemn conyictlons of their ages and 
peoples. Time has sanctified these deep worda; cen- 
turie» have polished and set them; they are round 
and smooth as stones which the eternal ocean has 
wrought into perfect shapes on the sandy beaches, 
Sentences as wise and weighty might be collected from 
modern writers: from Shakepeare, Bacon, Goethe, 
Emerson, But the best of these are chaste and vener- 
able; all associations with personal weakness, with 
infirmities of character and accidents of fortune have 
been rubbed out; they bear no private mark of indi- 
vidual, of age, or of nation, but are interchangeable 
all over the world. To read them calls up the think- 
ing, feeling, hoping, suffering, aspiring generatione, 

ves a strong b und to our trembling thought, 

ortifies with the attestation of departed centuries the 
attempts we make to steady our minds amid the cur- 
rents of speculation and emotion. 

A third agency we employ is prayer. This also is 
universal and of universal significance. There Is no 
religion without prayer. Religion without prayer is 
inconceivable. To prayer we restore ite original 
meaning; for prayer is the heart's desire for unat- 
tained, and by ordinary means unattainable, good; it 
is hunger and thirst for divine things, Of course no 
one is to suppose that we employ it as religious people 
in general do—as a means of propitiating higher pow- 
ors, of obtaining favors from a divine being, of eatab- 
lishing private relations with a patron delty—no such 
thought entera our mind. We offer no petition; we 
supplicate for no boon, not eyen a spiritual one; we 
address ourselves to no person who dwells in another 
aphere, and we expect nothing in return for ouract— 
not ao much as an ethereal influence shed upon our 
minds, The desire la its own satisfaction; the peti- 
tlon its own answer. 

Prayer, with us, ta the breathing forth of an emo- 
tion of longing for heavenly gifts. It is a conscious 
entertainment of such longing; a declaration of it 
when it existe; an uttered wish for it when it does 
not exist. Itis a deliberate effort to cali up and hold 
in view, for an instant, as supremely desirable and 
beautiful, qualities of goodness, nobility, purity, love- 
liness, which are remote from our daily experience; 
which we do not possess—doubt, perhaps, whether 
we ever shall possess—despalr, posaibly, of ever pos- 
sessing; can only dream of, admire lon tor; but 
which, nevertheless, seem to us sweetly and glorious- 
ly human—the mere occasional thought whereof 
gladdene, elevates, and consoles. 

Certainly there la nothing approaching superstition 
in thie, The act may be genuine — sincere—as 
much so as the admiration of ideal characters, as the 
study of perfect forms in art. There is nothing fanci- 
iul in it, nothing empty or idle. It has a use, and a 
real oné—may I not say an important one? For, 
surely It is important that people should keep before 
them, as objects of supreme and even passionate de- 


sire, the best they know, feel, or can think of: 
should, by conscious preparation and poor cet wa 
themselves up to ita presence. a 

The object of our public prayer e to do for a num- 
ber of people what each one should do for himself 
but which few, probably, are in the habit of doing’ 
It was wittily sald of a divine of the last generation 
who bad remarkable gifts in this exercise, that his 
provers were the most eloquent that were ever ad- 

ressed to a Boston congregation. This was meant 
in satire, but it might have been accepted as praise 
For the prayer, as a spoken address, is in very almple 
truth designed to take effect on the congregation, and 
has no reference to any person outside of it, Its tn. 
tention is to lift as many as possible, as many as may 
be susceptible, Into a region of pure, holy, serene 
thought; to detain them there for a few moments; to 
make the vision of divine things so vivid and fascinat- 
ing that they will long to possess them; will recelve 
on thelr bearta a fresh impression of their beauty; 
will peradventure be induced to cultivate and make 
them their own. That this is often successfully 
done, that it is ever perfectly done, that it is ever 
done for more than a small portion of any congregs- 
tion, may be doubted. But that ia not a good reason 
why it should not be attempted; why the few who 
can enter Into it fully should not have the opportuni- 
ty; why the opportunity should not be given to oth- 
ers, who may feel the power of it If they never have 
yet. I know that some, perhaps many, would miss it 
were it omitted. I believe that the omissfon of it 
would be generally falt to be of a kind that let down 
the whole exercise of the Sunday; took the glory, the 
poetic beauty and glow from it, and left only mosaic: 
elements. ith it the epixitual—by which I mean 
the finest intellectual feature of it—would depart, 
The exercise may be very inadequately performed: 
bat even 50, It lo better than if it were not performed 
at all. 

To come now to the sermon, The general alm of 
this ie precisely the same ss of the other part; that 
la to say, it ls the transport of minds to hig eee 
of thought. But here the agency la directly intellect- 
ual, The sermon le addressed, not to the emotions 
or sentiments, but to the understanding. Your 
preacher does not claim to be a sclentific instructor, 
or a master in speculative 3 He does not, 
Uke the Romish priest or the Protestant divine, arro- 
gate a special inspiration by virtue of ordination or 
consecration through the Imposition of hands. He is 
the apostle of no revelation, he announces no gospel 
of redemption, he brings no message of deliverance. 
He asserta for himself no divine commission, he asks 
for hia word no authority, he affects to possees no pe- 
culiar knowledge or wisdom above other men, he pute 
on no alra of superiority by virtue of bis position. 
He concedes to the editor, the lecturer, the platform 
9 er, the scientific professor his utmost of due. 

è only office he claims to discharge is that of stim- 
ulator of the highest intellect. He la the priest of 
ideas, the minister of Intelligence, the month-plece of 
immaterial mind. The sole title to respect or con- 
sideration le his Adelity In dlacharging this fine func- 
tion—the right to discharge which is forfeited by 
theological dogmatism, as well as by an undue Inter- 
est in other matters that are out of his sphere. 

To him it seems that there are subjects which 2 
ple cannot afford to forget; which they need to hold 
n earnest remembrance, and require to have pre 
sented to them atatedly, for the reason that their or- 
dinary daily life tends to keep them out of mind. 
Modern exlàtence haa to be to such an extent devoted 
to business, politics, society, that the aspects which 
are not palpabl visible are concesled, and the ve 
worth of them is doubted. Material uses make m 
demand on the intellect that no other uses are 
thought of. The intellect comes to be regarded as an 
instrument of material uses, and ita Ideal faculties of 
reflection, contemplation, meditation, insight into 
truth, fall into neglect and are discredited. 

The aubjecta I allude to are not theological, not 
technically Christian, not professional in the ususi 
sense. I have not in mind Trinity, deity of Christ, 
atonement, man fallen and redeemed, the misery o 
the present or the felicity of the future state. Iam 
not thinking of the articles of faith in thelr attenn- 
ated form; not of the sanctity of the Scriptures, the 
character of Jesus, the excellences of Christianity, the 
importance of minding the soul’s concerns, the myt- 
tery and awfulness of the life immortal. My thought 
le fixed on themes of more universal interest, that 
should be engaging to ple who have detached 
themselves from personal Associations with all organ- 
ized and instituted faith. The purely human rels 
tions which men sustain to each other by virtue of 
their human nature, the qualities implied in these 
relations, the duties comprised in them, the social 
changes they involve, the tles they weave, the respon- 
sibilities they impose, are matters with which It le bis 
province to deal. The capacities and possibilities of 
man, the reach of bis hopes, the range of his desires, 
the worth of his attributes, the weight of his will, the 
conditions of his expansion and elevation, come within 
the scope of his treatment, The ae of the 
ancient words God, Immortality, Life, Death, it is 
for him to measure and announce. All that is con- 
veyed In the terms worship, adoration, reverence, 
piety- terms as old as bumanity, and es new as the 

ast-colned phrase,—he makes it hla duty to estimate. 
Man's effort to perfect himself, the longing of the 
finite mind to communicate with the Infinite mind, 
with the hundred matters of interest that follow from 
it—this concerns him primarily, aa It concerns also 
every reflecting person. Topica like these do not fall 
within the consideration of other teachers. 
of aclence has nothing to do with them; the 
pher deals with them abstractly. The man o 
avolds them aa unsuited to his enda; the journal 
occupied with problems of leas permanent interest. 
It is the preacher’s office to bring them directly be- 
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fore the people as questions of vital concernment; to 
illustrate thelr import, and apply thelr lessons to the 
needs and cecupations of the hour. 

Does any one say that such questions as these hayo 
had thelr day? that thelr significance has left them? 
that they sre merely relics of by-gone, obsoleta spec- 
ulation, curious enough to the antiquarians of opin- 
fon, but mere time and braln wasters for the people, 
of today? To such it must be replied that, in Sole 
of fact, they still exercise a vast sway over human 
kind; occupy thoughts to a wonderful extent; and 
are to most people the most fascinating and absorb- 
ing questions 2 to them. The misfortune ls, 
that they dwell most on them who are the least able 
to grapple with them. 2 and credullty 
make them the covert of their auperstitions; while 
intelligence, disgusted, avolds them and turns away 
to matters of more pressing material moment. But 
tt is here, precisely, that the power of intelligence 
needs to be felt, It is nothing less than a shame 
that subjects which are poly of most deep Import to 
the bright and active-minded should be giyen over to 
the irrational. Can we afford to live thoughtless of 
the capacities and relations which remove us fur- 
thest from the lower orders of creatures, and alone 
d and exalt our humanity? If what is called 

ence had gone so far as to refute all beliefs re- 
apecting a ap! taal nature in man, thera would still 
remain considerations touching his higher personal 
and social culture that cannot be overlooked. Swee 
the theological conception of man sway—yon sti 
have left the rational conception, which is exceeding- 
ty noble, and may well employ the noblest minds in 
dta contemplation. Drop, as vain and unprofitable 

ation, the notion of personal relation between 
aman and the infinite God, The notion of a per- 
sonal relation between a man and the other members 
of his kind, above him and below him, is neither 
vain nor unprofitable. Itis most intensely real, and 
cannot be lost from view without great harm to the 
whole mental and moral being. 

And while the preacher bas themes that may be 
regarded as peculiarly his own—seeing that their dis- 
cussion devolves on him as on no othere—he also has 
a method of approaching truth which, though by no 
means exclusively his own, ia characteristic of him as 
& teacher; and this method consists in approacbing 
subjects from within and above—say, rather, from 
the centre—in distinction from those who approach 
them from the circumference. Let me try to explain 
clearly what I mean. Ours Ia called a scientific age, an 

of fact, as opposed to a 22 age —an age 
o aniy. Give us facta, le the cry—things as they 
are, But what are facts by themselves—separate, 
disjoined, unrelated, unarranged by thought? Make 
the moat generous collection of them, taken from all 
departments of matter and mind—facts visible and 
invisible, material and immaterial, facts of sense and 
facts of feeling, facts of chemlatry and facts of con- 
sciousness, facta of phystea and facts of metaphbyaica 
there they are, an uninstractive, unsa tive my 4 
until thought touches them. But what thought is it 
that toaches them most finely, interprets them moat 
wisely, marshals them most symmetrically? 

There are two ways of netting facts so as to make a 
mosale of them that shall tell a story. The first la to 
range them side by side, without definite plan to 
start with, feeling the way along, as it were, to thelr 
natural combinations, and rating that in time, 
when enongh of them have been collected, an Intelli- 
gible and harmonious plece of work will appear. 
The other Is to begin with a plan, or at least with an 
ides, which is but another word for a plan, and get or 
arrange the facta according to it, The first is the 
slow, literal, mechanical way of sclence; the second 
is the swift, intellectual way of poetry. Science as- 
sames nothing to begin with, but observes facta aa 
Wey appear, one by one, grouping them as It goes 
along, and making statements about them that cover 
the groups. Poetry assumes to begin with certain 
Ideas of order, beauty, harmony, certaln principles sa 
they are called, certain laws as they are called again; 
and, with these in mind, comes down on the facts 
with an Saree and makes them dance to its 
masice. This latter method prevailed for many bun- 
dreds of years, to the exclusion of the other, and the 
effect of it was very strange Indeed, For these ideas, 
as they were termed, were often baseless, fanciful, 
ehimerical, the product of dreamy or crochetty minds, 
and the wild sport they made of facts Is avery curions 
thing to contemplate; they were shuffled and trans- 
Agured in 2 remarkable manner, and were made to 
represent figures which were the astonishment of ub- 
Servers, At present the other method is popular. 
There in a grave distrust of theories, as they are con- 
temptuonsiy called, a severe dislike of assumptions 
ofevery kind, The mere word “Insight” is dreaded; 
and People who talk about laws and principles are 
shunned by the devotees of knowledge. 

Yet vothing la truer than that neither of these 
methods is sufficient without the other. In the at- 
tempt to arrive at truth, deduction la as Important as 
Induction; the Interpretation of facts by the light of 
Principles la as useful as the observation of facts by 
careful scrutiny. Some of the most remarkable dis- 
coverles in experimental sclence, astronomy, chemls- 
try, botany, have been dne to this method purely, as 
everybody knows who has read the story of Newton's 
superb generalization respecting the law of attrac- 
tion, or Hauz's exquisite discovery of the law of 
crystals, or Goethe's marvellous glance into the 
transformation of plants; and if space permitted me 
here to tell one of these beautiful stories, or any one 
of the many stories of a similar kind which are found 
in tho records of science, I could persuade you that 
this power of tate this power to draw swift infer- 
terre to dart lightning glances Into the secrets of 

4 h as it were, with ste t as gossa- 

ings, to laap, as i h steps ligh 
aan along the unseen paths of the creative mind, to 
etect clues by the sympathetic appreciation of the 
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forefeeling reason, had played no mean in the 
history of rE: And I think you would be per- 
suaded that this faculty hed no mean part yet to 
play. Exclude ideas, sentiments, intuitions, prophe- 
ciea of the imagination, the previsions of faith, rom 
the domain of truth, and you leave the domain deso- 
late Indeed. The effect would be tha same às if you 
were to exclude poetry from literature, or were to re- 
duca art to the function of maj wing and chart- 
making. You would simply take the glory, yea the 
inspiration, out of the world; und with the glory and 
r kapil and —— joy of movement, the 
rogreas, the s of ho inged 
1 5 enthusiasm, re ontem 
ow method of the which accomplishes 
such beautiful results, which achieves such onde 
ful triumphs of discovery, which illumines so finely 
the obscure regions where knowledge has neither 
eyes to see nor feet to tread,—this method of Intui- 
ton, of Inelght, is also that of the preacher and 
teacher of religion, He follows the poetic laws; he 
is in his way a t, not in the sense of being a 
maker of verses, but in the senee of belng a seer, an 
Interpreter, a discerner of subtle analogies, à reader 
between the lines“ of the divine manuscript of be- 
ing. He starts with a few primary assumptions or 
first principles; faith in order, law, harmony, beauty 
faith In causes, in the peralstency and purpose an 
final intentions of things, falth in the eternal wisdom 
and goodness, faith in creative, ruling, and iding 
love; and these leading assumptions he rings to 
bear and applies on all occasions and to all subjecta 
whatsoever; doing his best to justify his faith to 
himself and others, and to show how, in accordance 
with it, the facts of existenca become intelligible, 
That he does this successfully, in all cases or any 
enge, i» not the r that he does it with any 
distinguished ability or akil), le not the question. 
All preachers and teachers of religion are not great, 
brilllant, or successful; very few are. All poeta are 
not succesaful, great, or brilliant; very few are. But 
all Ager and teachers of religion have thie office, 
and try to discharge it, in moat cases, with such tal- 
ent and conscience as are given them. They are 
usually men who, or the constitution of their minds, 
are predestined to thia calling. Thelr epeciel studies 
repare them for It; the com ouship of books, the 


amillarity with great minds, the commerce with | 


high thoughts, the intercourse with natures of gen- 
ius Jike their own, the admiring love of the noblest 
examples of humanity, all conspire to aid them. 
They lead quiet, secluded lives, free from the stro 
les and ambitions of men; in an ideal world, breath- 
ng the serene atmosphere of thought. Ungifted, as 
artists and poets commonly are, as men of businesa 
unskilled in the detail of 2 affairs, worthless, 
It you please, for material uses, out of place in the 
counting-room or the political arena, they are all the 
better qualified for the discharge of their office as 
earnest contemplators of the silent principles which 
preside over human affairs; the lawa of justice, the 
sanctions of truth, the obligations of duty, the de- 
mands of love, which even the money-market is 
bound at last to obey. The success of these men 
not thelr apparent success, perhaps, but thelr real 
success, depends on the fal esa With which they 
orm this delicate function. If they are not 
‘aithfal to it, or perform It so badly that their fidelity 
can in no wise make up for their ly seed they 
have no right to a hearing from their fellow-men ; it 
is to the credit of their fellow-men that no hearing is 
given them, as itis a credit to people not to buy 
pictures or to read poor poems, Their oracles ought 
to be deserted. 

But if they perform their function creditably as 
well as faithfully, they surely have s claim on the 
eympathetle attention of thoughtful eevee. Their 
office is a legitimate one. Were lt abandoned, the 
community would suffer in ita most senaitive part; a 
check would be given to the bigher culture of hu- 
manity which it would be lmposalble, perhaps, to re- 
cover from, 

I have dwelt so long on this n of the 
preacher's function that I have allowed hardly apace 
enough to mention une other feature of his office 
that should recommend It to people having at heart 
the nobler welfare of society. As idealists, as bellev- 
ers In unrelated Jaws and principles, such as I have 
described them; as worshippers of pure truth, beau- 
ty, and goodness,—they cherish 2 endid visions of 
future society, and cause them to float constantly be- 
fore the imaginations of men, kindling their desire, 
exciting their enthusiaam, and leading them on by 
hope and aspiration to better and better states. They 
thus become Inatigatora to noble reforme as well as 
foreshadowers of them, showing to the tolling pil- 
grime the New Jerusalem spar ling at a distance 
across the hot sands, and at the same time beguiling 
them of the terrible weariness of the way. 

This service the Hebrew prophets rendered to their 
nation, holding up before them, in days of disaster, 
the | of the coming Messiah; picturing the fe- 
licity that would be theira when they should obey the 
pure law that had been pirea to them; should for- 
sake idolatry; should do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly; should respect one another; should 
care for the poor and needy, and comfort the afflicted 
souls, and set thelr slaves at liberty, and deal honest- 
ly with thelr neighbors, and study peace with all 
men, and practise the precepts of brotherly kindness 
which the Lord had made. By doing this the proph- 
ets acquired an immense power over their genera- 
tlons—kept them up In the hardest periods of their 
history, carried them through the worst passages of 
their experience, increased their independence, stead- 
led thelr consclence, refined their feelings, softened 
thelr hearts, widened their sympathies, educated 
them in social wisdom and duty, successfully coun- 
teracted the influence of kingly and priestly Institu- 
tions, and kept the national mind ve, fuent, and 
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progressive. Thelr Messiah was a dream, but it wes 
a splendid one. Their New Jerusalem always stayed 
in the clonds, never came down; thelr regenerated 
earth never appeared; their bappy human state kept 
receding before them. But the vision answerell its 


merated earth did exist; and the 
esthleas principles of human kindness stili predict- 
2 that 


| pu: ; the heavenly city had foundations ; 
[a i the y oundations in falth 


e perfect human condition would be ob- 


ned. 

Jesus made vivid and beautiful to his contempors- 
ties the vision of the kingdom of heaven, and lald 
down the ethics of the Millennium in the Sermon on 
the Mount; so splendidly he did both, that the vi- 
sion, even yet, at the distance of nearly two thou- 
aand years, inspires and gladdens multitudes of sad- 
hearted, despairing people; the ethics of the Millen- 
nium are read reveringly, in faith, by millions who 
never think of living op to them, could not live up to 
them to save their lives, but who, in their beart of 
hearts, belleve that they reas profoundest truths, 

It lø often objected to the Sunday preachers that 
they are dreamers—that they hope too much, believe 
too passionately, trust too absolutely, have a wild, 
fantastical faith in human nature, are flighty enthu- 
siasts for abstract principles, are good architects of 
castles in the air, not of human dwellings. It ts 
. and is it not to their credit that it 
should be true? Have not visions their place? Has 
not dreaming ita uses? If the prophecy comes from 
nobleness, generosity, kindness, love; if it is the an- 
ticipation of the single heart, guileless, unselfish, 
true to its beat intultion, is it not good to listen to It 
and take it home? Though in our time, and in time 
long subsequent to ours, it may not be fullfilled, ny 
not faith in it basten the time when it shall be ful- 
filled? May not the entertainment of it enable hon- 
est, plain people to promote tbe coming of auch a 

t 


time? W. ëy not be most likely to work for the 
ne om who believe in a Kingdom to be worked 
or 


Will any toll less 8 at laying the long 
courses of stone, for having the architect's magnifi- 
cent plan before them? ere ls abundant testimo- 
ny to prove that the best practical work ie done by 
those who cherish the highest aspirations, 

Thus, in entire frankness, I state my view of the 
scope and object of our Sunday service. Not my es- 
timate of what it is, but my conception of what it 
ought to be. That it is something very different 
from this, and very far short of it; so different and so 
far short that my conception is never illustrated 
completely, and often, lu the majority of cases, pos- 
sibly, cannot be 1 at all, is honestly though 
suerovetully admitted. And Iam more than willing 
to allow, Í am anzlous to think, that the prevalent 
indifférence, may I not say the frequent contempt, of 
3 earnest people, is due to the failure of the 
Sunday service to be what it should be, Certainly 
no institution is spoken of with such familiar disre- 
spect as the pulpit, The minister of religion is per- 
petually made to feel that be fa an official held in very 
poor esteem; he hears his calling derided; he ls him- 
self often insulted to the face by coarse-minded peo- 
ple, who assume that he knows himeelf the pretender 
they believe him to be. The Sunday service, as a 
whole, and in detail, is subjected to a supercilious 
criticism, the cardinal presumption whereof la that 
it lo 88 relic of ancient usage, which lingers on in 
an age that has no need or use for It, and must, be- 
fore many years, disappear entirely. 

If I should undertake to decide whose fault 
things have come to such a pass, I should have to 
open a long series of considerations which had better, 
tor the present, be left untouched. My purpose in 
this discourse bas been to show that such a state of 
things has come about through the fault of some- 
body, that it le an unfortunate and unnatural state of 
things that onght not to continue, and will not con- 
tinue when the true state of thinga la understood: 
when they who have charge of the spe ministry 
of religion comply with the conditions of their office, 
and they who sustain them by thelr presence and 
sympathy entertain no felac"expectations, and make 
no unfair demands. But if the former allow them- 
selves to ba narrow and prejudiced and worldly, mis- 
taking dogmatism for {napiration, and sectarian real 
for faith; and if the latter want an opers-singer in 
the choir, a rhapaodist at the altar, and a low come- 
dian In the pulpit, It is very certain that the Sunday 
services will tall into 27 though it may be 
doubted whether they will fall into such deep con- 
tempt as they will deserve. That an Institution so 
fine, of such noble compass and such d possibili- 
ty, should lose its aignificance and sink beyond re- 
covery Into the abyss of forgotten things, would 
be deplorable indeed. For one, I cannot belleve 
that it will. For one, I have faith that a better 
day la coming, when higher ministries will be re- 
quired and furnished; when the poops shall cry for 
more than they get now, and ministers shall draw on 
living fountains for thelr supply. 
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RrrvaALisM.—The annual meetin 
e re atates 


Association haa just been held. 


-thet the Ritualistic movement, which at the outset 


seemed confined toa mere question of rites and ru~ 
brics, has developed into an overt attempt to build 
up the allen Church of Rome upon the ruins of the 
Church of England. One by one, nearly every doc- 
trine and ceremony of Popery has been opted, until 
it has become almost impotsible to distinguish the 
churches and books under the direction of the Jesuits 
from those under the control of the Ritualists.—Lon- 
don Graphic. 
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AUSTIN HOLYOAEE. 
BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


When my brother Austin Holyoake was born I was 

a boy ten years old, wondering very much at arrivin, 

at that I had been for some time acquainte 

with a soldier who had aerved in India, A traveller 
ja always fascinating to n youth, and I persuaded my 
father to take him into his employ that I might see 

more of him, His name was Austin Graves. I 

thought Austin a pety name. It was associated 

with stories Graves told me, and I persuaded my 
mother to give his Christian name to my new brother, 

The family choice lay in a different direction, My 

father wae named after King George, and I was 

named after him, and one of my sisters waa named 
after Queen Caroline. Ove of my Australian broth- 
ers, a8 we call them, bore the name of Horatio, after 

Nelson. Royalty and patriotism, sa well as plety, 

had adherents among us. Another brother was 

named Rowland, after the first politician I came to 
read of and admire—Rowland Detrosler, At that 
time news came of hia premature death, and the first 
. public subscription I ever joined in was that for De- 
trosier’s family. I believe I pleaded for both names 
to be given to that brother, and I got my eldest sister 
to wale me, who in her kindness was always ready to 
side with me; but my mother, whose will prevalled 
as to names, would not listen to one so outlandish as 
Detrosier. She was a dear, insular, English soul. 
My father left names to her, und her decision was 
final, My brother now dead came to be named Aus- 
tin after the manner I have stated. It Is curions how 
death brings old things to mind. During the forty- 
seven years of Austin's life, I never remember telling 
him this, nor am I aware whether he knew it. 

My business connection with my brother—a happy 
— of my life with him— extended from 1845, less 
or more, until 1862. For me to give any adequate 
ides of what manner of man he was, and with what 
devotlon he promoted public ends, I must say a word 
abont that period, for the only praise that men do not 
forget is that of facts; certainly acts are the most 
lasting oulogies of the true. 

After the Bristol and Gloucester imprisonments of 
two of the editors of the Oracle of Reason, we had to 
52 our A operations to London; and I in- 
vited Austin, then s very young man, to come to Lon- 
don, and subsequently made him a partner with me 
on the express condition that we never incurred an 
debt without the knowledge and consent of eac 
other. In those days all our bill heads bore the name 
of “Holyoake Brothers,“ and it was my desire and 
Intention that we should ultimately publish together 
under that pleasant name, But I tookcare not to in- 
volve my brother In the unknown responsibilities of 
the Fleet Strest House, which I subsequently opened, 
where all I posseased, or received, or earned, alike 
was consumed, My brother well knew this, for the 
£250 given me after the Cowper Street debate, and 
all subsequent sums, were all paid away, through his 
hands, in maintaining the Freethought organization 
there. It seems fair to mention these facts, because 
— prove the gallant and untiring codperation he 
rendered in those unrequiting days. The errors of 
the affair in Fleet Street were my own. I attempted 
too much; I promised too much; I trusted too much. 
Things, however, which we did serviceably together 
were often as much his suggestion as mine, and the 
willingness and resource with which he executed 
whateyor belonged to his departments, and the labor 
he volunteered for public objects, won for him the 
personal regard of all who sought or accepted the ser- 
vice of that House. When, on one happy morning 
towarda the end of our occupancy, £250 were given 
mê by an unexpected friend, for my personal use, I 
remember with what honest pride he concurred In its 
— paid away to auch creditors as remained; re- 
gardiesa that it would not leave me anything to divide 
with him, as would have been his right, had anything 
remainedinmyhands. Looking through the window 
an * poke, and seeing the largest creditor we had 
on the opposite side of the street, I gave him £60, and 
told bim to go out and give it to him, which was done 
in the street, and thus ended that obligation. Often, 
in after years, 4 thoughta have recurred to his 
honest speech of that morning; and when I looked, a 
few days ago, on his cold and silent face, as he Jay in 
his the memory of that 6 h came back 
afresh, as I thought how many, who believed more 
than he, had less of bis honesty of spirit, which must 
be the best recommendation to man or to God. 

The same course I took with pecuniary I took as 
— political responsibility. When we lasued 
Felix Pyat’s letters on Parliament and the People,” 
information was sires to the Government that it was 
my act, and appl cations for summonses wore made 
agalnat me. 6 Exchequer writ for publishing un- 
stamped newspapers was issued also against me, It 

my name alone. Rudlo took with him to Amer- 
ica my cloak, which my brother Austin kept under the 
counter at hand for ax weeks, for me to put on in 
case of my apprehension, as I had had ex rience of 
the discomfort of spending a nightinsufficiently clad, 
in the Cheltenham Station House, But thengh I 
took care that no one was left liable for my acts, m 
brother was quite as ready as myself to share any ris 
of this kind, had it been neceseary, and deserves as 
much credit as though it had fallen to him. Though 
I deemed it base to do anything for which another 
might have to answer, my brother never cared for a 
monte if E. any accident of law or rancor he was 
— 4 is courage was undoubted. I always re- 
g ed him aa capable of an ing that ought to be 
one. His position at the head of the printing de- 
partment, and representative of me in the publishing, 
was entirely independent. Whenever I spokein pu 
lic about our connection, I always said so, and any 
honor showed to him was 4 new pleasure given to me. 


Long after we were separated, I sent him for publica- 
tion my high estimate of him, and whenever I wrote 
of him in public it has been to hla honor. I say this 
to show that it is not his death alone, but his life, that 
inspires the words of respect and regret I write now. 
A great merit of his was, that he would do whatever 
he could to cause Freethought to command influence, 
He cared for ita future credit more than its immediate 
gucceas, He would work day or night to do, within 
needful time or with 9 taste, something or other 
we thought useful to issue. I should never have at- 
tempted what I did at Fleet Street, had I- not been 
sure of his coöperation; and all I take most pride in 
of what was done there could never have been accom- 
plished without his ald, It never occurred to him to 
evade wor 
of that which outelde or asked him to help 
them In; hia first thought was how much more could 
he do, and how much better, if possible, than it was 
being done, Military or social enterprises were allke 
to „ if h omivat belp appeared in them for those 
who struggled for 9 whether patriots, or 
women, or slaves. y brother entered into every- 
thing within hls range, and gave time to everybody, 
His value and his misfortune was, that he thought 
more of what he could do than of himself, and so 
wore himself out by generous exertions before his 
time; and whatever may be given now in the way 

roposed since his death, for the benefit of his family, 
Fik been over and over again earned by bim, In a way 
that may fairly be recognized rather as an act of jus- 
tice than of 0 PHS 

Parta of his “Sick Room Cy the last thing 
he wrote, are proof that he had Increasing and origi- 
nal power, and, had he reserved to himself more le 
ure, he had the capacity of doing greater service than 
he had already rendered, The last time I saw him I 
told him that opinions we had long ago maintained 
together were now meeting with admission in quar- 
ters where nelther he nor I expected to live to see 
thelr truth recognized; and I repeated to him that 
the Bishop of Manchester had recently said that be 
did not himself believe that mistakes which did not 
arise from perversity of the will, but from incapacity 
of 2 or it might possibly be from the 
truth never hav been put before the mind very 
wisely or philosophically—he did not believe that 
mistakes of a speculative kind, mistakes In doctrine 
or in dogma, sven If they were upon what were some- 
times considered vital pointa, would shut a man out 
of the Kingdom of God. .. . It was his distinct belief 
that heaven would be forfeited by no man on account 
of hla —— opinions, unless those opinions had 
had a mischievous influence upon his conduct, and 
he had allowed the speculations of hie brain to blind 
and distort the directions of his conscience. My 
brother had a conscience as pure aa any priest's, and 
needed no external assurance to satisfy him that fol- 
lowing conscience was security for self-respect and 
peace of mind; but I knew he would be glad to hear 
that prelates took courage, and followed their con- 
sciences too, and that the differences between honest 
men were diminishing day by day. My brother ful- 
filled the observation of Spinoza, that a free man 
thinks of nothing so little as death, and his wisdom 
is to think of life and not of death.” To my mind 
my brother did not think enough of life, The base 
care of yourself which leads to refusing stout help to 
others who need it is certainly to be despised; but 
some to the conditions of a man’s own life is 
reasonable, and even commendable, if he le good 
for anything: After Desth had looked in upon m 
brother, and given him fair notice of calling again if 
pretext arose, I could hear of him being two houra in 
close, hot lecture-roome at night, and afterwards set- 
ting out miles over country in an open vebicle; and 
later he would be in the chair at an enervating, 
crowded meeting when he ought to have been in bed. 
But this was his way. His thoughts were to the end 
with this world, 

Tho last book I sent to him was Prince Florestan, 
which I had mentioned to him, and it wes the laat 
read to him. Hls “Sick Room Thonghts” showed 
that he thought more of theology than I do, In my 
opinion the time has come when we should give our 
main strength to superseding error, since it ls never 
destroyed until it Is replaced by new truth. But we 
all know that ignorant Christians think that the 
truth of opinions is best seen by what a man thinks 
of them in the face of death, As Miss Cobbe has 
said, In a generous notice of my brother’s death In 
the ner, many Christians imagine that the 
soundness of their case will be most favorably seen 
when disease bas weakened a man's power of exam- 
— It.“ My brother did as conspicuous a dying 
service us man ever rendered, in correcting the im- 
pression that Christian error could not be seen to be 
error in death as plainly as in life, Clear, calm, pa- 
tient, knowing well that death was waiting near at 
hand, he shot a bolt, as it were, from the other side 
the grave, at superstition's strongest popular preten- 
sion. He was free of all ostentatlon; but when a 
thing had to be done which ought to be done, he had 
the dash in him which did it, He fulfilled Professor 
Blackie's prescription of conduct :— 

“Wear your beart not on your sleeve, 
But on just occasion 
Let men know what you believe 
With breezy ventilation,” 
And he did this with hia leat breath, when few men 
think of IA. anything. 

He will be long and honorably remembered as one 
of the forces on the side of Freethought progress 
among the people, I sometimes think tbat Death, 
presiding at the pest portal through which dead na- 
tiona 2 y ia wearled at times at the monoto- 
ny of admitting the commonplace crowds, whom ig- 


Tam told that Dr. Maurice Davies has also written In 
the London Sun a very fairly-stated account of my broth- 
er's burial, and references to bis principles, 


nor to ask himself low little he might do 
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norance and vice, ambition and baseness, eilliness 
and ain so copiously deliver there—and himself de 
lights to allure noble travellers to his dominions b 
holding out to them the high temptations of truth or 
freedom, or art, or genlus, or duty, or service: and 
thus he makes his kingdom richer as he makes wu 
yout here.—London National Reformer, May 10, 


— — — — 
PAINE HALL AND INVESTIGATOR HOME: 


Wa now have the pleasure to announce to our read- 
ers, and to all others interested, that a lot of land has 
been secured and the first paymant on it made, forthe 
much-talked-of Paine Hall and Home for the Indes- 
tigator. The lot is on Anplaton Street, near the 
junction of Tremont Street, Ín the immediate vicini 
of Parker Memorial Hall, Odd Fellows’ Hall, — 
Berkeley Street Church, and ia considered by parties 
who bave been on the premises, and who are our 
friends, to be a very g location, and the purchase 
well made. 

We shall at once proceed to erect a building of 
brick, with stone trimmings, of the moat durable and 
solid structure, which will be a standing memorial in 
coming years to the merits and services of Thomas 
Paine, the author-hero of the American Revolution, 
and political and religious reformer; and also bea 
—— home for the Boston Investigator, which 

ay #0 long, earnestly, and devotedly labored to show 
to the world that the patriot Paine ia worthy to ba 
gratefully remembered with other American revolu- 
tionary patriots, and that the slanders told of him 
and repeated with so much zest every year are base 
fabrications of religious bigots and ignorant fanatics, 

We intend to have this Palne Memorial Hall com- 
pleted by January 29, 1875, and as our funds are not 
enough at N to pay all the expense of building, 
we earnes * on All friends of the cause to come 
forward with their means to help on the movement 
Those who have sent us their names with pledges for 
stated sums are reminded that we now want the 
money, and we ask them to send all they have prom- 
ised at as early a day as possible, 

Let ue for once take as an example the zeal dis- 
played by our religious opponents in doing busines, 
and every one contribute to the extent of his or her 
means, 

In behalf of the Trustees, 
J. P. Menpum, 


Building 
HORACE SEAVER, itt 
T. L, SAVAGE, "ye 
Boston, May 30, 1874. 
—Boaton Investigator. 


— 
INTELLECTUAL HONESTY. 

By general consent the hypocrite {s set down In the 
same category with the cheat, if not at the bottom of 
the list. e man who pretenda to be what he is not 
ia universally regarded as a fraud, and capable of over- 
reaching in a bargain if not of tapping a till and pick- 
ing a pocket. To profess what one does not believe 
is a species of lying for which there was a show of 
excure in ages when the penalty of bolding heretical 
opinions was burning at the stake, but has no excuse 
In our tolerant days. And the man who Is not intel- 
lectually honest enough to confess bis real convic- 
tions, but shuffles and poten and hides behind 
phrases which mean one thing to one mind and an- 
other thing to another, commits a grave offence 
agelnat the integrity of his own mind and the sancti- 
ty of the truth. 

But this offence seems to be avery popular one 
— now, especially In religions matters. There has 

en within twenty-five years a gradual but vast 
change of opinion on important religious questions. 
The acience, the culture, the criticiam, the discover- 
les, the philosophy, the spirit of our times have hed 
a marked effect on the religious convictions and feel- 
ings of thousands of our people, The churches re- 
main; the standards of falth are not altered; the lit- 
urgies and symbols are continued In use. The min- 
later may be an evolutlonlst, but the creed be pro- 
fesses and ls pledged to preach teaches that the world 
was created in six days. He holde to the Copernican 
astronomy, but Is expected to preach that the earth ls 
the centre of the unlverse, and the zun, moon, and 
stars are its attendants, He believes in law supreme 
and universal, but la bound to teach a system at vari- 
ance with it. He has patched the old garment and 
added to it, altering its pattern, taking out in one 
place and putting in In another, tillno would ever 
recognize the original fabric which he is eupposed to 
wear and bound to advocate. And the more intelli- 
gent if not the Jarger portion of his con tion fe in 
the same predicament. A pretence le kept up by ® 
sort of t understanding, Itis a sort of masquer- 
ade, but everybody understands it js all a farce. 

Now this sort of thing la bad in every way. It ont 
partly out of a desire to avold 3 People are 
weary of contention, and have tried to keep the peace 
by silence. Then, too, the changes haye come 80 
gradually that the process has been unconscious. 
People do not fully realize the difference beva 
their own altered views and that of thelr creeda m 
confessions of falth. This appears conspicuously n 
the recent Swing case In Chicago. Between the the 
ology of Dr. Patton and the gospel of Frola 
Swing there lies a quarter of a century of Intense — 
telleckual activity and unconscious mental growth. 
The one clings tenaciously to the old aymbols and in- 
terprets them literally; the other has yielded to a cur- 
rent that has renee | bim — 1 away trom 
the old anchorage, and though he looks reveren 2 
back to the venerable associations all the while, it zi 
as the rower whose strong arms carry the boat saer i 
and farther from the point he watches, Hundreds — 
ministers and thousands of laymen are in the ——— 
predicament, They do not believe what the cre 
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rofeas were written to teach. The people at 
red Pard them with suspicion if they do 1 n- 
ly accuse them of cowardice and hypocrisy. ey 
are ina false position, which goea far to neutralize 
their influence for good. It would be vastly better if 
they could come to terms with themselves and with 
atk other, stop playing hide-and-go-seek with doc- 
trines they explain by explaining away, and readjust 
their statements to their altered convictions. A good 
square talk on the subject in the denominational! con- 
ventions would be vastly better than endlessly beat- 
ing about the bush. For there ia nothing that people 
so much respect, and that wears so well in the long 
ran, as upright and downright honesty In opinions 
as well us in acts.—New York Graphic. 
coe — — 


EARL BUSSELL ON THE PAPACY. 


The fire of liberal principles still burns under the 
frosts of age in the case of Earl Russell. In a letter 
stating bis Inability to attend & meeting to express 
the sympathy of the English people for Germany in 
its resistance to Ultramontanism, he makes the fol- 
dowing vigorous remarks ;— 

“Let us now consider what is the object of the 
meeting. Archbishop Manning states bia doctrine 
very clearly and very boldly thus: The Church is 
separato and supreme, Let us, then, ascertain some- 
what further what is the meaning of supreme. Any 

wer which is independant; and can alone fix the 
imit of its own jurisdiction, and can thereby fix the 
limita of all other jurisdictions, is, ipso facto, su- 
preme. But the Church of Jesue Christ, within the 
sphere of revelation of faith and morals, is all this, or 
ds nothing, or worse than nothing, an imposture and a 
asarpation—that Is, It la Christ or Antichrist.“ 

“Archbishop Manning on to say: ‘If it be 
Antichrist, every Cæsar, from Nero to this day, ia 
justified.’ So we may say, on the other side, if the 
Church of Rome be Christ, every pope, from Rodrigo 
Borgis to this day, Is justified, and must be ac- 
counted Christ, For my own part, many years of my 
career in Parliament were devoted to the promotion 
of réligious liberty, From 1813 to 1829 I constantly 
voted for the admission of Roman Catholics to Par- 
ament and to office, In 1828 I took the foremost 

art In relle ving Protestant dissenters from the disa- 
Falles of the Corporation and Test Acts. For many 

ears afterward I labored for the liberation of tha 

aws. But neither for Roman Catholics, for Prot- 
stant Dissenters, nor for Jews did I ask for more 
than equal privileges and equal laws. 

M chbishop Manning says of the Church: ‘If it be 
Christ, it ls the supreme power among men; that is 
to say: o it holds Its commission and authority from 
God; 6 t holds in custody the faith and the law of 
Jesus Christ; (3) it is the sole Interpretation of that 
faith, and the sole expositor of that law; it has within 
the sphere of that commission a power to legislate 
with authority—to bind the conaciences of all men 
born again in the baptism of Jesus Chriat.’ This is 
not liberty, civil or 9 It ia to bow the knee 
to a despotic and fallible priesthood. The very same 
22 which bound me to ask for equal freedom 
or the Roman Catholic, the Protestant Dissenter, and 
the Jew, bind me to protest inst a cons iracy 
which alms at confining the German Empire in 
chains never, it is hoped, to be shaken off. I hasten 
to declare, with all friends of freedom, and, I trust, 
with the t majority of the English nation, that I 
could no longer call myself a lover of civil and reli 
dous liberty were I not to proclaim my sympathy wi 
the Emperor of Germany in the noble struggle in 
which he is engaged. We have nothing to do with 
tho details of the German laws; thay may be just, 
they may be harsh; we can only leave it to the Ger- 
man people to decide for themselves as we have de- 
cided for ourselves, At all events, we are able to see 
that the cause of the German Emperor Ja the canse of 
Hen and the cause of the Pope ie the cause of 

avery. 


— ee ů — 
PROHIBITION DISCUSSION. 


The town hall at Hyde Park, Mass., was filled to 
overflowing last week to hear the dlacuasion between 
Dio Lewis and Rev. Dr. Miner on prohibition. The 
— sketch of the debate is from the Adver- 


Dr. Lewls gaye an account of a debate with Judge 
Lawrence, of Ohio, on prohibition, in which he re- 
lied to a statement of the judge that Iquor-selling 
worse than horse-stealing by the remark that if the 
Person Injured by drink was compos mentis—it he has 
a free mind, with a right to think, speak, choose, and 
act for himself like other men, and he goea to the 
rum-seller and asks for drink, knowing just what he 
get, and the liquor-dealer, under such circum- 
tances, selle him drink,—then If you say that the 
Nquor-dealer has committed a crime at all in the 
Seuss that stealing a horse fs a crime, I do not agree 
with you; and If you do not make a distinction be- 
tween vices and crimes, the former of which are to be 
cured by moral suasion, and the latter to be treated 
with legal suasion, then you cannot understand why 
it lo that lu Boston, the most law-abiding of all large 
he we — enforce the prohibltory law. Bos- 
eas. ' 

Dr. Miner's opinion of the law was that it was a 
Pieca of heaven put into the hands of man to use, and 
to nsefrightly; and if men who formed legislatures 
had half the desire for carrying out the grand princi- 
ples contained In the laws, especially in tha prohibi- 

law now under discussion, that they had for 
oles, Boston would not to-day be called powerless. 
‘The chief of police needed but the word from those 
in authority, and his alx hundred men would soon 
show whether Boston was strong or weak, It was 
Dot the law that was at fault. The law was grand. 
was the men to whom was confided the applying 
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of the laws. They were the weakness in the bones of 
the Commonwealth. 

Upon rising the second time Dr. Lewla sald the 
precious jewel of life is personal liberty, A man had 
a perfect right so far as his fellow-men were con- 
cerned, to drink, eat, chew, smoke, or Indulge In any 
score of vices, at his pleasure. Until he became in- 
sane or interfered with bia neighbor, no man had any 
right to interfere with him, ‘Trench upon this sacred 
right, and you entered the path that leads to all tyr- 
anny. It was to be free from tyranny that our 
fathers fought. Dr. Miner defined the war of the 
Revolution to haye been one in which “our fathera 
fought for the right to build up a noble, Christian 
government,” Ring went the bell, and ring went the 
opposition on the debate. ‘They fought for noth- 
ing of the kind. They fought for freedom and for 
nothing elas.” Between the two speakers the audi- 
ence learned, to their delight, that corsets were doing 
a vast mischief, tobacco was a bane, twenty other 
vices were sapping the life from the community, 
breaking down — * constitutions and destroying 
lives, and the Jaws did not, could not, cure them. 
No man of common sense proposed law. Law could 
hot reach them. They must be loft now and ever to 
reason and persuasion, Dr. Miner wanted to know 
if bis opponent would not bave a law against the sale 
of tainted meats and adulterated foods. Dr. Lewis 
replied that if dealers cheated, It was within the 
Ervine of law to punish; but if the buyer wanted to 

uy adulterated food, and knew just what he was 
buying, there was no government on the planet that 
had the right to interfere, 

As the minutes bagan ta approach the bour when 
the return traln to the city was due, the excitement 
began to wax warm. Both gentlemen were standing 
aide by sido at the front, when Dr. Lewis asked the 
following question: ‘‘Do you think you have a right 
to say to the hundreds of men and women in this 
hall to-night, that they should not drink what they 
please“ Dr, Miner quickly answered, If it can be 
shown that the babit of drink leads to enormous 
crimes and destruction of all the best interests of no- 
clety, the Legislature has a right to prohibit the sale 
of all intoxicating drink.“ Dr. Lewis warmly re- 
plied, Don't you see that you have entered a path 
that logically leads to the control of even a man’s re- 
Ugtons views?” “I accept It,“ cried Dr. Miner, "I 
accept it. If any views are entertained in society 
which in the judgment of the Legislature tend to 
. as much harm as rum does, it would be the 

unden duty of that Legislature to prohibit such 
views.“ Intense excitement pervaded the audience. 
Dr, Lewis sprang forward with, “Dr. Miner, I chal- 
lenge you to put that statement on record, I never 
heard an opinion which so astonished me. Here are 
the reporters. Put that on record.” Dr. Miner 
cried out with the same warmth, “I welcome the re- 
rters. Let them put it on record.” Dr. Lewis 
amid cries of “go on,” “go on“), — “It will amaze 
everybody, though I believe it to be the logical out- 
come of the prohibitory law.” 
— . ͤ .＋fñ——U 


MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 


Yesterday, in company with the doctor, we visited 
the deaf and dumb man who ia dying in the doorless, 
windowless hut we described once before. Thanke to 
Mr. Isham Cooper, we were enabled to take over a 

‘ood supply of provisions for the poor people, The 
umb man was in bed. The old woman sayg “he 
has to stay there to keep warm,” 

We asked her the following questions, which we 
give with her anawers:— 

How old are you?“ 

“I'm nigh on to seventy-five, I can't say positive. 
I left my in South Carolina, whar I waa riz,” 

“How did you live before we came to see you!“ 

“The Lor“ only knows; but some of the nelghbort 
is very kind, and though they're right poor, they 
helps me,” 

Do yon belong to any church!“ 

“Yes, bless the Lor’, I'm a Methodist, Sometimes 
ladies used to come here and talk on a alate with my 
son about the state of his soul, and they think he'll 
be saved.” 

We could not help r. how considerate and 
Christian-like it was in these ladies (?) to volunteer 
such u generous opinion. 

“Did they give you any clothing or food ?” 

“Oh! no, alr. They just come to talk about John's 
soul; and, bless the Lor’, I think he'll be saved.” 

“Who is your minister?” 

„Mr. S., of the church up the bill. I uster go 
thar; but I’m very old, an’ I aln't had no warm 
clothes this winter," 

“Did Mr. S. ever help you?’ 

“Yes, sir; he náter come and talk religion,” 

“Did he ever bring you food or clothing” 

‘No, sir; but he thinks John's soul's right.“ 

The reader muat pardon us; but at thla point it re- 
quired an effort to suppress a tendency to swear, 
which we Imagined we left off at the close of the war. 

“Have you no clothing but these?’ we asked, 
pointing to the thin cotton garments thet clung Hke 
dam to her shrunken limbs, 

“No, aes but I’ve put the flannel things you sent 
meon John, I can git along; we ain't got long to 
live, no how, friend; an’ when the boy was able he 
tried to keer for me,” 

“You must be saying of what we bring you, old 
lady; and while God gives us a little, we will try to 
keep you warm and fed,” 

Poor thing! she thanka us = her rot ware 2 
we left, promlalng to keep up the work w. 

— — re helped us in.—Columbus, O., 


inquirer. 


j ſH—— 
How MANY APPLES did our first parenta aat lu the 
Garden of Eden? Eve8 and Adam 2. 
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(For Tax ELA 
THE PILGRIM OF LIFE. 


“Pilgrim, with thy ataf and pack, 
Resting by the ruined wall, 

Art thou tempted to turn back, 
Ere the night begins to fall? 


“Cold the mountain heights appear, 

And the paths that apward lead 

Well may make thee ask with fear, 
Have Í strength for such a deed?" 


“Yonder steep and narrow path, 
Winding upward, dost thon see? 
Only room enough it bath 
Bingty to be climbed by thee; 


“Fame, ambition, pleasure, pride, 
Thou canst not with these ascend; 
They mast all be cast aside; 
Maka thy staff thy only friend. 


“Pilgrim, turn thy radiant eye 
Back upon these fields of groen, 

On the stream that murmurs by 
Through this fair and peaceful scena. 


„Wut thou leave these pleasant ways, 
For the mountain's distant hoight,— 

Spend thy young und hopeful days 
Tolling upward out of eight?” 


But he heedeth me no more; 

From bis shoulders, broad and straight, 
Slips the heavy pack he bore, 

As ho turns unto his fate, 


Like a spirit's shines his faco— 
Like a star his blue eye gleams, 

As he walks with steady pace 
Toward the object of bia dreams. 


And I watch him upward strida 
"Ti the mist, so dark and cold, 

Creeping up the mountain aide, 
Wraps the Pilgrim in its fold. 


Farewell, brave and blameless knight! 
Though the mists that round thee close 

Hide thee from the world’s dim sight, 
“On each height there dwells reposa,” 


JENSTE PEREISE. 
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N.B.—Any person whose name is now on our 
mail-list will receive a second copy of THE IN- 
DEX, mailed to the same address, for a year, on 
pre-payment of One Dollar. This offer is 
made to accommodate those of our subscribers 
who wish to increase our circulation by sending 
extra copies as samples to their friends. 


GLIMPSES. 


AN ABTICLE from the Boston Investigator on an- 
other page, which escaped our notice until very re 
cently, shows that the Paine Hall project le on the 
high tide of success. We are heartily glad of it, and 
congratulate our esteemed neighbors on the pleasant 
prospect before them. 

Tas cLostIne of the academic year at Harvard was 
signalized this season by the dedication of the new 
and magnificent Memorial Hall. The grandeur of 
the structure and the lofty purpose that built it 
atoned for the dry and tame oration of Charles Fran- 
cia Adams, Gen, Bartlett was the real orator of the 
Weck. What splendid inspirations of patriotism and 
high resolye, what proud traditions of heroism and 
consecration to liberty, will haunt that Hall and 
stimulate young hearts to noble deeds! 


THE FOLLOWING DESPATCH shows that the Bible- 
In-schools question is irrepressible. Some bold spirit 
haa struck the right chord in Toledo: 

TOLEDO, June 18, Indications are that the ques- 
tion of reading the Bible in the public schools is to 

agitated here. In the Board of Education last 

ht the following resolution was offered :— 

hat the reading from any version of the book, 
commonly known as the Bible, the singing of hymna, 
commonly known as religious hymns, the rellg- 
ious action, commonly known as prayer, shall not 
hereafter be any part of the exercises in any of the 
public schools under the control of the Board, and 
the aame are hereby probibited. 

No action was taken on the resolution. 

THE FOLLOWING NOTICE is sent us for publication 
by the Woman's Journal, and we commend it to the 
special attention of all its friends; “Woman Suffrage, 
on Fourth of July, ln Harmony Grove, South Fram- 
Ingham, will attract à large attendance. Mary A. 
Livermore will deliver an Oration. Poems, by Julla 
Ward Howe, and Henry B. Blackwell. Brief Ad- 
dresses, by Willlam Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, 
James Freeman Clarke, Charles W. Slack, Samuel B. 
Noyes, and others. An Original Woman Suffrage 
Song, written by Kate True. Music by Halla Boston 
Brass Band, A spegla!l excursion train from Boston, 
and reduced fares on all railroads,” 

JosEPH MAzzIxt has this thoughtful and elevated 
passage In an article on “Renan and France,” pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review for last February: 
Every existence has an alm. Life, haman life, has 
achieved the consciousness of thia fact; life is, then, 
for a mlission—the mission of reaching the alm; it 
consists ln Incessant activity upon the path towarde it, 
and a perennial battle against the obstacles it encoun- 
ters upon that path. The Ideal is not within, but be- 
yond us and supreme over us; It is not the creation, 
but the gradual discovery of the human intellect, 
The law which directs the discovery is named Prog- 
ress; the method by which progress is achieved la 
Association—the association of all the human facul- 
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ties and forces, The ultimate discovery of the aim of 
life is assured by Providentia] design, bat time and 
space are given to achieve it, and are therefore the 
field of liberty and responsibility to each and all of us. 
One cholce liea between evil, which is egotism, and 
good, which Is love and sacrifice for the aake of our 
fellow-men. ‘The faculty of choice; of discerning the 
path of progresa, baving been bestowed upon un, 60- 
cial institutions are the means by which we incarnate 
our thought In action, and advance towards the reall- 
zation of the providential design.” 

Bisnor Bogoras, of Detroit, not long since issned 
a circular which shows the utter hostility of the 
Catholic Church to our public school system. We 
quote from the Detrolt Post of Nov. 26, 1873 :— 


„ Catholic school muat be established in avery 

arish or mission at the earliest practicable moment, 
i the strict economy of the revenues and other re- 
sources of the congregation can possibly justify it. It 
ia a question, and admitting of no apology or excuse, 
with which the consciences of the pastor and people 
are charged, and both must answer to God for the 
guilt, if they have neglected their duty toward the 
Immortal souls of the children intrusted to their 


arr Catholic school Is attached to the congrega- 
tion, the pastor or missionary shal) not admit a ch ld 
to prepare for its-firat Holy Communion which does 
not attend the parish school, nor in any case admit a 
child until it is in its twelfth 8 of age. This 
rule shall take effect in January of the year 1874, and 
be observed thereafter. 

“The pastor or missionary ehall have the entire 
control of the school, and the teachers, and engage or 
them according to the dictates of his con- 
science, subject only to the judgment of the Bishop. 

“The pastor shall only Introduce, or allow to be 
used, the text-books, accepted and approved for the 
use of parochial schoole in this diocese. In the uni- 
formity of text-book In all schools the interesta of 
both the children and parents are served.“ 

A coup d'état bas taken place In the office of Tax 
InpEx. The editor is driven Into exile for the 
month of July by a band of determined conspirators, 
and not only forbidden to write a line for these col- 
umns, but also to speak, whisper, or even think the 
word INDEX. As a consequence of this atrocious 
outrage on the freedom of the press, he is condemned 
for four mortal weeks to roam over the face of the 
earth like the Wandering Jew; and the readers of 
Tux Inpex will please imagine him in Terra del 
Fuego, or Thibet, or Greenland, or anywhere but In 
this Hub of the Universe.” Whatever heresies 
may creep into this eminently conservative sheet In 
his absence, they will acquit him of all responsibility 
for them; and no rash or wild utterances in its col- 
umns must be permitted to tarnish that reputation 
for unblemished Orthodoxy on which he so compla- 
cently prides himself. In short (not to put too fine a 
point upon it), he owes a month's vacation to the 
unexpected and resolute kindness of two friends, 
who will not even allow him the small satisfaction 
of naming them. They think he needs a little rest 
after many years of almost unintermitted labor; and 
during this month, therefore, Taz Innex will be un- 
der the editorial charge of Mr. Stevens, with their 
efficient aanistance, 


Ir 18 Time To speak, The letter of Mr. Tilton to 
Dr. Bacon, ln the Golden Age of June 27, is known 
to all, at least as to ite substance; and we are con- 
strained to aay, with the utmost deliberation, that, 
although we have steadfastly considered Henry 
Ward Beecher innocent until he should be proved 
guilty, we must now consider him guilty until he 
shall be proved innocent; and that, while it may be 
possible to explain away some of the points made in 
this letter, we see no possibility of acquitting him at 
the very least of crue) wrongs ugalnst Theodore Til- 
ton. Nor is thie all. Itis as clear as noonday that 
Plymouth Church, through ita chief officers, has con- 
apired to crush an Innocent man, and to ride rough- 
shod over his ruined reputation in order to save the 
reputation of s man who, In words of pathetic de- 
spair, haa confessed himself not to be Innocent. 
Against this every generous nature must indignantly 
protest. Justice first, and pity afterwards, Mr, Til- 
ton's letter has impressed us as deeply by its moral 
dignity and noble self-restralnt as by Its serried dem- 
onstrations. We grieve for Mr. Beecher, for whose 
good name we have been jealous, but who now ap- 
pears to haye been driven by his misery and want of 
courage into inexcusable treachery towards one 
againat whom he has confessedly committed some 
unnamed outrage. We grieve still more for Mr. 
Tilton, whom a great Christian congregation, backed 
by a great Christian council, has tried to grind into 
the dust; and now, if anything wo have ever said in 
these columns has added a feather's weight to this 
great load of injustice, we ask his pardon for our un- 
meant complicity with his oppressors, 
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“STIRPICULTUBRE™” Ys. “SOCIAL FREE- 
DOM.” 


An article by Dr. Clarkson among our Communi- 
cationa” thla week, Written in a wholly unexception- 
able manner on the free-loye question, gives s fitting 
occasion for making some remarka on this subject 
which we have long had in mind, Like those ot every 
other Institution, the fundamental ideas of marriage 
are to-day undergoing a searching scrutiny, which ip 
the end must result In establiahing more firmly what- 
ever is good in that institution, and in reforming what- 
ever ln it ls bad, We have not the faintest bellet that 
free discussion on thla tople can do any harm; and jt 
is in the highest sense expedient that it should be 
conducted in auch à manner as shall be in harmony 
with the most genuine purity of thought and expres- 
sion. To confine it to disreputable publications 
would be a sulcldal policy; and we are more than 
willing that Tax INDEX, which, in advocating Free 
Religion, advocates whatever shall prove really bene 
ficial to mankind, should occasionally devote part of 
its space to this exceedingly Important question. 
Without designing specially to reply to Mr, Clark- 
son's article, we wish now to offer some general con- 
siderations suggested by it, postponing to some future 
occasion the presentation of various other thoughts 
which cannot be compressed into the limits of the 
present article, í 

A great deal hus been said in some quarters about 
the new science of atirpiculture;” by which lo 
meant the application to mankind of laws which are 
well known to be successfully followed by breeders of 
cattle, horses, dogs, fowls, pigeons, etc., in develop- 
Ing Improved races of the animals Inferior to man. 
By mating such individuals of any apecies as possess 
peculiar or exceptionally fine qualities, these quall- 
ties can be Intensified In the offspring produced, un- 
til new varieties are established which are character- 
ized by them In an extraordinary degree. The infer- 
ence is drawn, and doubtless correctly, that the ba- 
man species ls susceptible of similar modification by 
judicious "selection; and the hope is entertained 
that society may be Induced to submit to some sys- 
tem by which in this way the human species shall be 
greatly improved. This hope, as is well known, lu at 
least as old as Plato. 

Now the fulfilment of this hope hinges on the pos- 
sibility of persuading mankind to accept and put into. 
operation some such system; and we confess that 
thia possibility appears to us exceedingly slight, 
There is a vast difference between independent bu- 
man beings and dependent animals, the latter belng 
subjected to an arbitrary control to Which the former 
would never submit. Only the sterpest despotln 
could accomplish auch a result as the famona Pots- 
dam regiment of gigantic grenadiers. The only pos- 
sible way of carrying out the theory of the stirpicult- 
urieta would be to entrust some special Commission 
or official Board with the power of deciding who 
should or should not form sexual unions, and with 
what parties; and such a Commission would be as 
unsuccessful as it would certainly be intolerable, un- 
less It should embody an amount of scientific knowl- 
edge which at present does not exist. 

What is very surprising ia that the same persons 
should be found to advocate ‘‘stirpiculture”’ and “- 
cial freedom ;"* for the success of the one would de- 
pend on the destruction of the other, The more 
highly intellectual and moral should be the individu- 
al members of soclety, the lesa willing would they be 
for any reason to delegate to others, least of all to ar 
official authority, the choice of their partners, Such 
cholee Is now made freely, under the marriage sys- 
tem so much objected to by the advocates of free- 
love; whereas, under the system of atirpicultare 
which they also advocate, no resulta could possibly 
be attained in the direction sought, unless the indl- 
vidual should surrender to a scientifc State Com- 
mission one of the most precious of all human rights. 
This Is sufficiently clear—that, whether ‘“stirpicult- 
ure” or ‘social freedom“ is the more desirable, they 
cannot both be had together. You cannot have your 
cake, and eat it too. 

It la not, of course, to be denied that the main ides 
of stirpiculture containg a great deal of truth, and 
very important truth too, The laws of heredity, of 
temperamental adaptation, and so forth, necessarily 
exert a vast influence in determining the character of 
offspring; and they ought to be scrupulously heeded, 
so far as they are Intelligible or can be intelligently 
applied, It can scarcely be doubted, for instance, 
that seriously diseased persona ought not to mary- 
But to form a sexual union originally in order to tar- 
ry out the stirpicultural notion, and to pay no heed 
to the deep and pure love which is Nature's best. 
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practical guide to a fitting union, would be essential- 
ly immoral, and would defeat the very object sought, 

If ln be sald that love la Itself to be the trne stirpi- 
cultural test, then we reply that all talk abont the 
gelence” of atirpiculture is arrant humbug. True 
marriage has always been based on love, and by this 
test atirpleulture would be reduced to the merest iter- 
ation of what everybody has known from time imme- 
morial. Unless this alleged ‘‘eclence” can formulate 
laws In general terms, and regulate lts own experi- 
ments by general principles, it ls no science at all, 
and can add nothing to the wisdom needed for the 
practical conduct of life. It is certainly untrue that 
Jove Is an unerring Indication of complete fitness for 
union between two parties; many a love-made match 
has ended in unbappiness, and produced very unfortu- 
nate offepring; and no one ls so quick to assert these 
things as the advocate of the free-love theory, which 
rectifies by separation the mistakes that love so fre- 
quently commits. If ‘‘stirpiculture’ simply sets up 
love as on the whole the best practical determinant 
of Atness for union, it teaches no more than man- 
kind bave long since found out under the existing 
marriage system; and it has no claim whatever to be 
considered a acience,—least of all anew one. But if 
it admits other determinants of this fitness than love, 
then It directly overthrows the entlre free- love or so- 
clal freedom theory, by causing other considerations 
than love to be regarded ss entitled to decide the pro- 
priety of union. In the only sense really worthy of 
attention, stirpleulture is the science of the laws of 
reproduction, eo far as known and applicable to the 
improvement of the human species; but it brings 
many other factors than mere loye into the question, 
and strikes the deadliest blow at the whole free-love 
doctrine. It should discover and regulate all the 
conditions affecting the conception, the birth, the de- 
velopment, and the character of offapring; but any 
attempt to secure a general improvement of the race 
by enforcing arbitrarily all these conditions would 
involve a degree of control over the individual which 
would not only annihilate the “social freedom” now 
contended for, but rouse Instantaneous resistance 
from all free citizens who belleve ln marriage. Men 
are not machines; they are not puppets; they will 
not submit to be experimented with for the general 
good; and the only way to render stirpiculture any- 
thing better than a dream oradespotiam is to dis- 
cover and disseminate truth on this subject for the 
guidance of such as desire to be guided by truth. 
What wo now wish specially to point out is the utter 
inconsistency between the free-love theory and the 
true stirpicultaral theory that an improved race must 
be reared by studying and obeying lawa involving 
many complex conditions besides the mere fact of 
love. Free-love surrenders the rein to sentiment or 
desire; while atirpiculture, if It ls ever to be a real 
science, muat become such by making reason su- 
preme, 


THE DANGER OF DEAI-LETTER LAWS. 


On the evening of Oct. 6, 1872, Michael Connelly 
‘was crossing South Boston bridge, on his way to meet 
à man from whom he dealred to obtaln employment. 
The draw of the bridge waa off for repairs, and the 
city had neglected to provide lights or other safe- 
guards to prevent accidents to travellers. When at 
the draw, Connelly percelyed no danger, and walked 
off into the water, sustaining serious injuries by the 
fall and narrowly escaping drowning. On recovering 
from these Injuries, he sued the city; and the case 
has just been decided in the Superior Court against 
the plaintiff. The counsel for the city requested the 
court to rule that the action could not be maintained, 
as lt appeared that the evening in question was Bun- 
day, and that the travelling was not “for charity” or 
a “work of necessity?’ which is the only travelling 
legally permitted by the enlightened State of Massa- 
chusetts on that particular day. The court ruled 
that the action could not be maintained, and gave a 
verdict for the elty. Thus the poor fellow was 
cheated of the redress which he ought to have re- 
ceived for Injuries occasioned by gross neglect on the 
part of the city; and another count Is added to the 
long indictment which humanity hes drawn up 
against superstition. 

There is no pretence at thie day of enforcing the 
Prohibition sgalnst travelling on Sunday for other 
than charitable or necessary purposes; the people 
come and go as they please, paying no heed what- 
ever to this obsolete restriction. But it now appears 
that they have been doing so at their own peril. If 
Connelly had tumbled off the bridge on Saturday, he 
Would have recovered handsome damages from the 
ety; but because another twenty-four hours had 
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rolled over his head, the city shirked all responsibility 
for ite neglect by raking up this disregarded statute, 
and holding that the poor man’s impiety cancelled all 
ble claims to the protection of this super-religions 
community. Here, in Boston, the self-styled Athens 
of America, the great intellectual and moral centre of 
the Western hemisphere, the blind bigotry of the 
Puritans (which too complaisant liberalism still suf- 
fera to disfigure the statute book with its insensate 
jargon) reaches its Jong arm down to the year of 
grace 1874, and robe a poor laborer of the money 
which is his due by reason of unpardonable remiss- 
ness on the part of city officials, and the pain, con- 
finement, and loss of wages entalled upon him by it. 
Nobody pretends that the difference between Satur- 
day and Sunday le any just ground for withholding 
damages; nobody now-a-days supposes that It is 
worse to travel on one day than on another, provided 
the errand be innocent. Even church-members, 
deacons, and ministers take thelr Sunday walks for 
refreshment or recreation, and feel no qualms of con- 
science as if guilty of desecrating a holy day. But 
the gloomy asceticiam of the Puritans stil] survives in 
laws that very few really respect but everybody is 
afrald or reluctant to wipe ont. The result of suf- 
foring such dead- letter laws to remain unrepealed le 
the occasional commission of some disgraceful act of 
public injustice, and the constant exposure of us all 
to the danger of becoming ourselves the victims, 
Church-people would battle stoutly for the retention 
of alj auch laws, not because they really want them 
enforced, but because Chrintianity thus receives at 
least verbal recognition In a public way and derives a 
certain authority or influence accordingly ; while Hber- 
als ara indlsposed for many reasons (not always cred- 
itable) to enter into or awaken controversies on this 
class of subjects. Hence dangerous weapons remain 
sheathed in the law-books of all the States, ready to 
be drawn for the assassination of justice and freedom 
whenever the Church shall stretch out her hand to 
grasp them. Worse wrongs than Connelly's may 
easily be perpetrated by thelr means, and the only 
wise course is to agitate for a thorough purification of 
constitutions and statutes in the light of secular prin- 
ciples. To do this work well wil! require arduous 
labor and organizations specially fitted to perform it; 
and in this fact is found a reason for the formation of 
Liberal Leagues which time will show by-and-by in 
its real strength. 

— —ꝛ— —— 

MR. BEECHER’S CREED, 


It has been objected that In my account of Theo- 
dore Parker as s preacher I did injustice to the 
power and influence of Mr, Beecher. That I did not 
will de seen from the subjoined account of a chris- 
tening which took place in his church in Brooklyn a 
few weeks ago. It is taken from the New York 
Sun of May 4:— 


One hundred and two persons were made mèm bers 
of Plymouth Church 2 The L and 
cholr ery were nearly covered with flowers and 
green leaves, and the rush of attendants was far great- 
er than usual. Thus the plain old interior was made 
to show at a glance that the occasion was Inordluate. 
The candidates, seated in the front pews, were first 
briefly addressed by Mr. Beecher. 

„Tou have separated yourselves from this co 
gation, dear friends,” he said, to perform one of the 
Most momentous yet joyful acts of your life. You 
will never cease to feel the effect of the dedication 
you now make. Should you cling affectionately to 
tbat Redeemer whom . are about to openly avouch, 

ou will ever rejoice that 12 were brought to this 
fours but Lf your soul shall draw back, and you shall 
put Christ to an open shame, this deed shall be an 
everlasting witness agalnet you. Yet we do not cast 
down, Though we have thought meet to admonish 

‘ou, it ls with a cheerful hope that He who In love 

as called you will nover forsake you unti) you shall 
stand in Zion and before God.” 

The articles of faith were then read, 
culiar to Plymouth Church, Mr. Beecher be 
author, and are as follows :— 

We believe in the existence of one Hag and 
trne God, sovereign and unchangeable, Infinite in 
power, wisdom, an eas. We belive the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments to be Inspired of 
God, to contain a revelation of his will, and to be the 
authoritative rule of falth and practice. 

We believe that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are revealed in the Scriptures as existing, iu re- 
apect to attributes, character, and office, as three per- 
sons, equally divine; while in other rea; they are 
united, and are, in a proper sense, ons God. 

We believe that our first parents were created up- 
right; that they fell from their original state by diso- 
bedience, and that all their posterity are not only 
pong to sin, but do become alnful and guilty before 


Wo believe that God so loved the world that he gave 
his mrs bag ny ve Bon to dle for it; that Christ ap- 
peared 


are pë 
their 


e flesh; that he set forth a perfect ex- 
ample of obedience; that he purely taught the truths 
needful for our salvation; that he suffered in our 


stead, the just for the nnjust; that he died to atone 
for our sing, and to purify us therefrom; and that he 
rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, where 
he ever liveth to make intercession for us, 

We believe that God offers full forgiveness and 
everlasting life to ali who will heartily repent and be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ; while those who do 
not believe, but persevere In ein, shall finally perish. 

We believe in the resurrection of all the dead; in a 
final and general judgment, upon the awards of 
which the wicked shal) go into everlasting punish- 
ment and the righteous Into life eternal. 

“Do you thus believe?” asked Mr. Beecher, after 
he bad finished reading, and the candidates bowed. 
Then he asked them to rise, and continued ;— 

Do you now avouch the Lord Jehovah to be your 
God; Jesus Christ to be oer Savior; the Holy Spirit 
to be your Sanctiflor? Kenonncing the dominion of 
thie world over you, do you consecrate your whole 
soul and bay o the service of God? Do you recelve 
his word as the rule of your life, and, by his grace as- 
sisting you, will you persevere in this consecration 
upto the end? 

The candidates bowed assent, and sat down. 
Thirty of them were then baptized, the pastor 
touching their foreheads with wetted fingers, and re- 
peating the customary words. The ceremony con- 
cluded with the oe of all the members of the 
church, and an {implied assent to the following 
covenant ;— 

We, then, the members of this church, do joyfully 
and cordially receive you Into our number, We 
promise to bear with you, to love, to edify, and by all 
ron in our power to advance you in the divine life. 

men, 

Mr. Beecher's sermon was a presentment of the 
fotut and propriety of happiness in Christian 

ifa in opposition to the generally accepted and som- 
bre conceptions. 

Two of those who united with the church were im- 
mersed by Mr. Beecher in the baptistry under hia 
pulpit on Friday evening, Mr. Baecher's ollve-wood 
pulpit furniture was removed, and in a long, priestl 
robe he descended the steps and dipped the candi- 
dates just under the surface of the wpa water. The 
congregation sang “Sball Jesus bear the cross 
alone?" and when the second person—a lady—had 
been immersed, Mr. Beecher lifted his handa, the 
water stréaming from his flowing sleeves, and with a 
benediction diemlased those who had gathered. 


This account js particularly interesting in connec- 
tion with a remarkable sermon recently preached, in 
which Mr. Beecher treated the second article of the 
above creed, that respecting the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as freely as any rationalist might do. I sald 
in my criticism that while Mr. Parker instructed the 
community Mr, Beecher entertained it. The enter- 
talnment Is not what Mr. Barnum would call “per- 
fectly moral,“ but surely euch performances as that 
of the christening cannot be classed under the head 
of instructive, while the broad discourse above re- 
ferred to must in this view be classed with amuse- 
ments, 0. B. F. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN CALAMITIES. 


I heard of a clergyman the other day speaking of 
the Mill River calamity as an awful warning, which 
had been specially sent by the Almighty, to show the 
uncertainty of all earthly affairs and the need of ac- 
cepting the plan of redemption offered by Jesus, in 
order to escape a worse perdition hereafter. And 
there are probably thousands and tens of thousands 
of people in America who read this as the chief les- 
son of that dreadful casualty, though it is interesting 
and encouraging to note that the secular, and the 
abler class of religious, newspapers have been point- 
ing out In emphatle language that the whole disaster 
is due to the natural cause of a defective dam. That 
in the primitive stages of society mankind should 
have been prone to look for a manifestation of Divine 
Power In exceptional and terrible events, rather than 
in the ordinary processes of Nature and common life, 
may not be strange; but it does seem strange that 
this disposition should so perslatently survive in this 
enlightened and scientific age. There are thousands 
of people to-day who see God in a terrific storm, but 
not In the dally sunshine; who see him in a sudden 
tempest that hurls a ship to destruction beneath the 
sea, but not in the gentler winds that carry It safely 
across the waves to Its destined bayen; who see him 
in a Vesuvlus eruption burying towne and their in- 
habitants in a general ruln, but not in the serene and 
steady forces that have been reclothing that desola- 
tion with fruitful vineyards and a happy population; 
who see him in death and a desolated home, but not 
in the joyous affections and dally service of a happy 
and healthful household; who see him in a Boston or 
Chicago fire, but not in the human bravery and skill 
that can master a conflagration, and In the human 
knowledge that can bulld ao as to prevent one; who 
see him In a Loulaiana inundation or In a catastro- 
phe like that at Mill River, but do not see him in the 
human inventive art, the fruit of learning and skill, 
which, in the kingdom of Holland, has said to the 
sea, Thus far, and no farther,” and, not to be en- 
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ticed by any impatience or avarice into careless work- 
manship, has bidden the population of a nation live 
ìn security below the surface of the tides. Even in 
this reading and thinking age, the clergyman to whom 
I alluded has many followers—people who never 
think of Divine Providence as capable of manifesta- 
tion through the ordinary industry, and home life, 
and neighborly intercourse, and the activity of natur- 
al forces and natural human facultles displayed in a 
population like that of the Mill-River valley, but who, 
when a heart-rending calamity comes by which in sa 
tew hours two or three villages are swept away by a 
flood, peaceful homes, and families, and dumb creat- 
ures are whirled suddenly together In promiscuous de- 
struction, à hundred and fifty human beings lose 
their lives, and a beautiful valley and ita Industry are 
blotted out together In one spring morulng, are atar- 
tled to cry out, “Behold the hand of God v 
Well, ina sense, and in a very momentous sense, 
not for a moment to be lost sight of, the Almighty 
Power was in this and every similar disaster; in it 
just as It was in the Chicago fire, or the last coal-mine 
explosion, or the last railroad or steamboat catastro- 
phe. Some law of Natura had been violated, some 
force of Nature had been pushed Ignoruntly or heed- 
lessly beyond its legitimate limit, or had been allowed 
by human negligence to slip beyond human control ; 
and hence the calamity. It is the Natural conse- 
quence of the vlolated or neglected law—the natural 
retribution for the violation, And since it is the 
Almighty Power, which most people In Christendom 
call God, that works In these laws of Nature, It is true 
that this Power is manifest, and manifest for a spe- 
cial purpose, when these Jawa are broken, In the 
loss and suffering that ensue, the Infinite Power cries 
out against the fracture—cries out against the igno- 
rance, or the carelessness, or the haste, or the avarice, 
or the inhumanity that has thus risked the lives of 
human belngs, and the most precloua happiness of 
handreds of hearts, upon the possible chance that the 
limit of Nature's laws may be played with and the 
player not be thrown over the verge into the gulf of 
Inevitable disaster. To this extent and in this way 
the hand of Divine Providence is in all such casual- 
ties as that at Williamsburg; and the enforced lesson 
Is, Learn Nature's laws and obey them.“ Let man 
put himself into harmony with Nature's forces, if he 
wonld have the benefit of her strength. Let bim 
rightly use the natural resources and faculties that 
are already given to his keeping, if he would learn 
how divine power is to be manifested in human af- 
fairs. Let him build a ship by the best principles of 
mechanics and the most honest workmanship, and 
put it in charge of the wisest captaincy and the 
bravest seamanship, if he would attract the Provi- 
dence that is to carry it across the ocean in safety. 
Will he learn how Omnipotence would display ita 
power In a Williamsburg reservolr? Let him hold 
back the flood by a feat of engineering that shall 
master all the possibilities of an inundation, If he 
cannot find mathematicians, engineers, mechanics, 
who can solve that problem with perfect certainty, 
then let him permit Nature’s water-courses to take 
their own way unobstructed, and not for greed of 
gain transform them into traps for the destruction of 
innocent human belngs, When we come to look at 
these great calamities from some such polnt of view 
as this, then we shall begin to see indeed the ways of 
Providence in them. 

And there ls another way, and that also a perfectly 
natural way, by which divine power le manifest in 
connection with such catastrophes. According to 
the fine Old Testament legend of Elijah, Jehovah ap- 
peared to him not in the “whirlwind” nor “‘earth- 
quake“ nor “fire,” but fo the ‘still, small voice” that 
came after these terrific phenomens, So to-day the 
power of God ls not so much in those desolating forces 
that bring the disasters themselves, terrible and 
mighty though these may seem, aa it is in the gentle, 
hushed voice of human sympathy and charity, which, 
after the woe of flood or tempest or fire, sends to the 
snfferere greetings of fraternity and help. He is not 
so much in the cry of terror and angulsh—for these 
are rather the tokens of some attempt to do without 
his power or to violate it—as in the “atili, small 
voice” of brotherly love that epeaks hope and healing 
into the terrified and stricken hearts. W. J. P. 


SOME PRETENSIONS to Christianity remind us of 
the reply of Scott's De Bracy to the disguised monk, 
who asked if he was at laat safe, and in Christian 
keeping: “Safe thou art, and for Christianity here is 
the stout Baron Reginald Front de Beenf, whose utter 
ebomination is a Jew, and the good knight-templar 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose trade it is to Blay Sera- 
cens, If these are not good marks of Christianity, I 
know no others which they bear about them,” 


Communications. 


THE SECRET OF BEPOSE. 


BALTM™MORE, June 6, 1874. 
EDITORS :— 

aon read with a wondering interest the “Last 
Thoughts” of Mr. Austin Holyoake; and, while the 
article is very clear upon the subject of what he did 
not believe, it falls to tell us what was the peculiar 
phase of faith which, for more than twenty „ bad 
von to him “the perfect mental repose” he claims 
‘and I see honestly) to have possessed, No one can 
be without some faith ag, 4 the t future, 
Did his rest on annihilation? Or was it rather the 
great loving trust of a pure heart which, recognizing 
the creating Power, rests reverently upon it, bidim 

the decree of Nature, and leaving all to her? Shon! 
the National Reformer furnish something more, I 
shall bail it gladly. Being a diligent render of THE 
INDEX, I approve of much I see within its columns, 
and aioe er it in all things to make Ita journey 

in the right on. 
Yours very truly, An INQuiaen. 


[Whatever directions may be wrong, that surely Is 
right which leads to the conclusion that the secret of 
spiritual repose ia utter Adelity to the volee of con- 
science. His is a clear, calm, and self-contained 
apirit who, despite all surface-raffiings and untoward 
circumstances, knows that he supremely loves and 
faithfully obeys the highest law he can comprehend. 
It matters not what he belleves or disbelieves, if he 
prizes truth above profit and substance above show. 
We suppose that Austin Holyoake was “without 
some faith regarding the great future.” If that fut- 
ure holds continuance of individual being, as we 
sturdily hope In the absence of all disproof, he ts still 
wiser now than when he was wise enough to know 
hie own ignorance. But now, as before, he must still 
find his peace In brave simplicity and lofty love of 
truth and right.. Read in another column what 
George Jacob Holyoake says of his brother, and judge 
whether auch a man stood in need of any doctrine to 


give him courage and self-possesaion in the presence 
of Death.—Ep.]} 


HO — mmm 
SLAVE-HOLDING CHEISTIANITY. 
To TRE EDITOB or THE InDEX:— 

In conversation with a gaang Unitarian minister 
not long since, he expressed to me great astonishment 
when I spoke of our Christianity as the apologist and 
abettor of chattel-slavery. And when I told him that 
members of churches and ministers, and even par- 
ishes and churches, in corporate capacity, were abso- 
Jute owners of slaves, and thatthe Northern Evangel- 
ical church nerally countenanced them iu the 
crime, and welcomed them to pulpit and communion 
table, he became excited, if not angry, and refused to 
hold farther talk with me. He was at bis coll 
during the four Rebellion years, à part of the time In 
Germany, and probably knew little of the “Thirty 
Years’ War” of the Abolitionists with the slave sys- 
tem and with the Church on accountof it, before that 
time, commencing in 1830 with Mr, Garrison and his 


or. 
I sometimes think that could you, in your confilct 
with the spiritual powers that be, in the name of a 
religion called Christianity, only disclose the histo 
of that religion and its ministry as connected wi 
— slavery, your work and warfare would be 
one, 
For there is not on earth, there never waa on earth, 
a more hateful, horrible system of religions faith, 
practice, worship, than that could be shown to be, 
judged wholly out of its own mouth! A eystem at 
sight of which all humanity must stand aghast, and 
before whose terrors all true men and noble women 
would retire! 
Before me are two books of sermons and other re- 
ligiovs literature, designed and used by Southern 
Evangelical clergymen for the use and instruction of 
masters, mistresses, and slaves. One. for which I am 
indebted to my friend Mr. Samuel Brooke, of Ohio 
(a native Virginian), le entitled: “Sermons ad- 
dressed to Masters and Servants, by Rev. Thomas 
Bacon, Minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Maryland—with other Tracts and Dialogues; now 
republished, and recommended to all Masters and 
Mistresses, to be used in their Familles, by the Rev. 
William Meade,“ —eince, as I am told, the eminent 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia. The book was published 
many years since, at Winchester, in that State, by 
John Heiskell. 
The other volume, entitled: "Sermons Preached on 
Plantations to Congregations of Negroes, by Rey. 
Alexander Glennie, Rector of All Saints Parish, Wac- 
camaw, S. C.,“ was published In Charleston, in the 
same State, in 1844, by A. E. Miller, 
Christianity, ab judged by yon through its theories, 
doctrines, and general history, presents most frightful 
aspects. But I think its connection with American 
chattel-slavery, for more than a half century, stamps 
it with an audacity of wickedness in practice unpar- 
alleled In the annals of human de ravity, 
The two volumes I have named, together with the 
contemporaneous civil code regulating slavery in the 
slave States and District of Columbia (city of Wash- 
ington with the rest of the Ten Miles Square” ), and 
the laws and proceedings, acta and resolutions, of 
the Southern churches on the same subject, would 
form a work that should be in the hands of every 
young minister and candidate for the ministry in the 


nation. It would be indeed a testimony which should 
and would blast American Christianity wi 
forever and ever. n 
And yet thia chapter of our national history, to al- 
most all the young—ministers, as well aa others—is 4 
chapter unread and unknown. Might not Tue Iy. 
DEX, as part of its argument against the tyranny of 
Christianity, point a little in that most remarkable 
direction? PANKER PILianuny. 


[We should be greatly obliged to Mr, Pillsbury, if 
he would do this greatly needed work in our columns; 
for no one is better acquainted with the facts than he. 
A series of articles on this subject, with exact refer- 
ences and full proofa of the statements made, would 
be very valuable. Let the truth be told, calmly but 
with unsparing fidelity,—Ep.] 


eH 
TO THE BADICALS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Will the efforts now being made in this country in 
behalf of free thought, and all its concomitant, beof 
any permanent use to our people? Are you, Mr. 
Abbot, and your associates, not wasting your time and 
abilities in the ap-hill work of emancipating the 
minds of your countrymen from the degrading bond. 
age of error? Will not your children, when you are 
dead and gone, and when they sum up the results of 
your life, say that If their father had expended his 
energies lu some money-making business, instead of 
fighting the entrenched superstitions of the Church, 
and offering the people a freedom they did not want, 
they would be better off in the world, and the world 
would be no worse off than it is now? 

One hundred years ago there was as much free 
thought in thia country, in proportion to its popola- 
tion, as there Is now, and probably more. The char- 
acter of the Constitution and government of the 
United States provea that the moulding influence, the 
controlling mind, of our fathers was what the Church 
in her ignorance now calls ‘‘infidel.” The eccleslasti- 
cal power, for the first time in the history of States, 
was manifestly subordinate to the political, and the 
1 was wielded by men who were nearly all 

ree thinkers in religion—delsts—thefsta—who be- 
lieved ln natural religion, but who did not belleve in 
the divine authority of eliher the Bible or the 
Church, Is not this true without doubt? 
Yet, with such a fair start—with such a van 
und as no nation ever before had to permeate all 
fhe people with their radical oplnions,—fifty years 
did not me before the leading men of that day ig- 
nominiously succumbed to the n power of the 
Church, so that their sona acted as If they were either 
ashamed or afraid of thelr opinions. In an article 
published in Toe INDEX a few years ago, I showed 
that this humiliating retrogrersion, so cowardly lu its 
appearance, was caused mainly by two men—John 
Wesley and George Whitfield. e first was the 
founder and organizer of the Methodist Church, 
whose influence in the country is mighty, and every- 
where, Thesecond organized no church; barbr 
amazing eloquence as an evangelist, he travelled all 
over the land preaching and giving tone and numbers 
to the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist, and Lutheran 
Churches, which were just beginning their existence, 
but which now, with the rest of the sects, form the 
grand army of the Persians that has encamped on the 
Jains of Marathon, waiting to aee If avy heretical 
iltiades will show a phalanx of opposition. 

It is true that science now rendera the cause of 
Radicalism a service which it never did before; but, 
after all, what are our labora but a mere doing over 
again what our fathers did a century ago? Indeed, 
all along through the past generations, from the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era, there were protestants 

ainat the Church and her religion, who fought bat- 
tles and gained victories on the field of debate. But 
they never amounted to anything; so that each age 
had the same old battle to figlit over and over again, 
just as we are now doing. 

If I had a voice of thunder, T wonld peal it into the 
ears of the Radicals of the United States that this 
work of Sleyphus ng are now doing—rolling the 
rock to the top of the hill at tremendous labor and 
expense, only to see it turn and roll back again to the 
bottom—is the punishment of heaven upon them for 
thelr folly in not organizing their success, and thus 
2 and transmitting what they have gained. 

‘olly is that which Is done by a. fool ; and a fool is a 
person who does not adapt means to ende, but blun- 
ders along sa if there were no relation between cause 
and effect. He puta money, earned with Infinite 
pains, Into one end of his purse, forgetful altogether 
that there isa bole in the other end; and so he is 
89 poor, and has nothing. This is just what 
the Radicals have always been doing, and are now 
doing, The stupidest and wildest sect in Christen- 
dom is wise when compared to the Radicals; for 
when they make half a dozen converta, they organize 
them Into a church to perpetuate and extend thelr in- 
fluence, But the Radicals hatch out their chickens, 
and then leave them to be fed and cooped by any onè 
who pleases, When the helpless little things ar 
ecattered in the a, peeping mournfully for f 
and the clack of thelr mother, a Sunday-school tesc 
er hears them, gathers them into her apron, and takes 
them to the Church pen, where, being well nursed, 
they soon grow up, and learn to despise thelr parent- 
age. A distinguished Radical some time ago died. 
I know not how many of hia anne and daughters hare 
joined the very church that treated bim as u wi 


t. 
Now if the Radicals of this day and country wish 
to save and use the resulta of their bard and tar 
nying labors, and not have the work to be done t 
over again in the next generation, and at similar 175 
pense, they must throw away their folly, and ouο 
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- bold stated meetings for lectures and discus- 
sion, They must allack, Instead of standing forever 
on the defensive. The late speech of Robert Inger- 
poll before a magnificent audience at Chicago, which 
cheered the most radical portions of It to the echo, 
shows that the people of the West, at least, are ready 
to hear and to codperate in the work of opening the 

of the blind millions who are still priest-ridden, 

tone is not timorous and apologetic, thus invit- 
ing the Church either to spit on him in contempt or 
to put her foot on him to crush him. He attacks the 
Church and her creeds, tells her she fa a harlot se- 
ducing the people from lives of in ty and of in- 
a ent thought; and, as proof that this fs the 

t policy, the Church listens, turns pale, and is 

d to strike, Ingersoll has the courage of his 


opinions. 
If the Church did not round her creed, and 
sot up à minletry to — dogman, and establish 
— 2 of publication to print circulate tracts in 
order to gain the people, how long do you suppose 
abe could stand on the strength of her dogmas and 
ceremonies? Not syu Protestant Germany would 
to-day be as radical and as churchless as the Free 
jonists of thla country, were it not that it is or- 

and draws its support from the coffers of the 

In a battle the army that le organized, disci- 
, and courageous, even if it be small, can put 
to flight the largest army of undleciplined men whose 
a a broken by an excessive and foolish Indi- 
yiduality. 

In the moral warfare now going on between Truth 
and Error, in waging which we repudiate the use of 
carnal weapons, we, Radicals, are not only in a mi- 
nority, but we are unorganized, each man fighting 
whoo he pleases, as he pleases, or not at all (as la the 
ease with moet of us), We seem to think that the 
Malakoff of superstition can be battered down by the 

ns of wy Fae if not, that it may 
8 forever. e Chu our great opponent, is 
not only in the majority, but ie as well . 
the Prossian army was in her late war with France, 
and has the prestige of centuries of victory. 

It is firmly believed by many that with the ald of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, which ls to 
Protestantism what Jesuitisom Is to the Catholic 
Church, she will make, in due time, when her plans 
are all completed and understood by her agents, a 
Herculean affort to Incorporate the religious amend- 
ment Into the Constitution of the United States, 
And when we zee what amazing power au eloquent 
and zealons man, like Hen ard Beecher, can ex- 
erton the masses of Ch people, the thought fe 

that a dozen such, codperating with each 
other, might revolutionize the religious public, and 
lead them, even through blood, to put God, and 
Christ, and the Bible into the Constitution, or to dle 
in the attempt. 

In view, then, of the fact that natural religloniata 
In all ages bave entirely lost the fruits of their labora 
because they did not organize; in vlew of the fact 
that the strength of the Church in all her sects now 
consista In her organization, and not In her creeds. 
which wonld fall to the ground In the presence of 
logic and the facta of science,—is It wise In us to re- 
maln eg — and consequently helpless? In 
there no Miltiades in our ranks who will take our un- 
disciplined men, and form them into an army, and 
scalter the best forces of our gnemles on the plains of 
Marathon? 

What must we think of those conceited and selfish 
men who fancy they ses more rin the Radicals, 
if nizad, turning inte creed-bound, persecuting 
ch than they do in the serried hosts of the 
Charch, who flannts her banners in our faces, and 
tells us that she means to put us down? Will we go 
onin our folly until the future historian, indignant 
at the results of It, shall say, in giving an account of 
us to our posterity, that we “were a set of consum- 
mate fools’? Are there not, aliy In the East, 
many Radicals who are such only esthetically, and 
because Radicallam js the highest type of cultivated 
Intellect in this age? Have they ever shed a tear, or 
heaved a sigh, at the humiliating bondage of thelr 
fellow-men to the superstitions of the Church? and 
have they over done a thing to bring them out into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God which they 

ives enjoy? The Radicals are open to the 

charge of coldness and selfishness, Would to God 

that in the holy cause of intellectual and spiritual 

om for all mankind they had a little of the zeal 

and misslonary spirit which the Church displays in 
promoting her own ende! VINDEX, 


[There is an immense force in the above view of 
the situation, Substantially, we agree to every one 
of these flery words, That is why we have done our 
utmost to form Liberal Leagues for aggressive work; 
and that is why we pleaded the cause of Anti-Chris- 
Uanity at the lata convention of the Free Religious 
Association. The weapons of this warfare are not 
muskets and mortars, but brains, tongues, pens, and 
Votes, Let superstition be driven out of ita atrong- 
holds, and compelled to face the soldlere of truth in 
the open field, Now for one plain word, none the 
lesa kind for being plain, Our correspondent by Im- 
Plication censures us for not dolng more to organ 
ize” the Radicals, We have done all that one mind 
and heart can do, without forgetting that no mind or 
heart is to ape the leadership which Radicaliam must 
forever spew ont of its mouth. We have put our name 
openly to public appeals for organization, and risked 
all consequences, whether of ridicule or wrath. Does 
our correspondent suppose that this battle can be won 
by Incognitos and noms de plume? His words are 


E 


Į 


excellent, and fall of power, But their earnestness 
would be tenfold more powerful, if he did not shrink 
from writing his own name at their end. When a 
dozen well-known, resolute, able, strong men shall 
unitedly join in a standing appeal to “Organiza!” 
the Radicals will be ronsed from thelr apathy. But 
we do not blame them for keeping cool and quiet, 
when masked trumpeters blow an anonymous 
bugle.—Eb.] 


“SOCIAL FREEDOM.) 
Soma or THE Ixbex — 
our evident desire to encourage a full, if im 

sonal, discussion of the free-love question will — 
haps ald in the solution of the problem — ky 
Pontiyp Pilate, What is truth?“ It will be remem- 
bered that the abrupt departure of Pilate, after aub- 
mitting bis proposition, deprived terity of any il- 
Jumination upon this point from the eminent author- 
ity with whom he was holding converse. Although 
differing from Prof. Newman in our understandin 
of the moral bearing of free-love theories, we b 
with deep satisfaction the advent of an opponent who 
can sink personalities in the desire to get at the (ruth, 

That there la mach radically wrong in the old sys- 
tems upon which society is at present organized, no 
one will deny. The only hope for lu Improvement 
will come through a frank and fearless treatment of 
the subject. Humanity is the only product of Nat- 
ure that has not been pruned ted, cultivated, or 
bred in accordance with scientific knowledge; all elas 
has shown the result of persevering and skilful ma- 
nipulation. The whole human family may be said 
to be in the same with Topsey: she 
“growed.” They have been left to the natural proc- 
ess of evolution, not because these principles in their 
9 to humanity were not understood, but 
simply becanse of indifference to, and lack of appre- 
ciation of, their importance. Plato makes Socrates 
criticise the wisdom which devoted so much skill and 
8 to the development of improved races of 
horses, birds, and dogs, while neglecting the more im- 
portant work of ecting the human race; and he 
remarks upon the oranal perfect government we 
— enjoy, if these rules should be applied to man- 


nd, 

We wish briefly to notice some of the points in 
Prof. Newman's letter. 

Under the second head, he concludes that, as Mrs. 
Woodhull “must utterly disapprove of any marriage 
vow of faithfulness to one husband,“ she does alm, 
therefore, to “go backward Into the state which pre- 
ceded legal marriage, which he claims to be ‘savage 
freedom.” Such may possibly be fairly deducible as 
an opinion, but we do not think it logical. It would 
hardly be admitted by radicals that they had, in de- 
claring their freedom from mental bondage and 
creeds, relapsed {nto the condition of ante-Christian 
savagery, because they disclaimed any bellef in the 
atoning power of Christ. Mental freedom is the nat- 
ural outgrowth of liberal, advanced Christianity 
which waa In ita order evolved from crude forms a: 
systems of worship. Yet he whose present stage Is 
evangelical Christianity sees only heathenism and in- 
fidelity in free thought. We regard free love as the 
natural outgrowth of the marriage system, looking 
ARON it as Į elon and not retrogreasion. We 

Ink all the pie is on this aide of the question— 
always distinguishing between free love and free lust, 
which is ita antithesis ; as we should between sinceri- 

and hypocrisy in discussing the merits of Chris- 

anity, 

Prof, Newman understands free-love theories to 
maintain that the right of judging ‘whether there Is 
adequate cause for separation must bo retained jeal- 
ously by the Individual, and never be delegated to a 
le; tribunal.” Pray, why should it not be so? 
What is a legal tribunal? It le a man, or a body of 
men, whom society, the people (men only, women 
not being a portion of the people in making laws, yet 
atill being bound to obey them), have chosen finally to 
determine such questions as shall be submitted to 
them, The opinion of this man, or body of men, is 
all we get, when we have the “decision of the! 
tribunal.” We will still further suppose It to be the 
opinion of the larger body of men who have made 
the laws; yet does it follow that we have reached the 
truth? or that justice has been done? The deci- 
sions upon the questions under diecussion would in 
the greater portion of this country be in favor of the 
monogamie marriage; in some other countries in 
favor of polygamy. e desire to find absolutes, if any 
there be. Now it right is dependent upon the party 
which happens to be in the ascendency, its standard 
will be constantly changing. If there is an absolute 
atandard of right and justice, the decision of a legal 
tribunal will make no difference, It will not do to 
claim that courts do enforce right, as law is lable to 
be changed to-morrow by the accession to power of 
the minority of today. Do we individually acknowl- 
edge the = of any tribunal to decide our domestic 

airs? Every one considers himself competent to 
decide what his life shall be. Law and courts, like 
the Orthodox hell, are for everybody except ourselves 
and our immediate familles. 

The fourth and eighth diviefons of Prof. Newman’s 
letter treat of collateral isanes, and depend upon the 
decision of the truth of the principles of social frec- 
dom, One thing la certain: truth does not exist by 
reason of our belief or disbelief, our knowledge or ig- 


norance, Eternal laws o te just the same, wheth- 
er we are izant of the fact or not, Nor will a 
knowledge of the truth by us change the operation of 


Nature's laws, which will continue to produce their 
results just the same after we comprehend them as 
before. It ls none of our concern where truth shall 


lead us; we think some of the present conclusions of 
Tadicala would haye shocked our sensibilities, if we 
could have seen them fully evolved, when we were 
first breaking away from mental slavery. 

Prof, Newman gives a rather arbitrary definition 
of prostitution. ‘Presenting oneself for indlecrim- 
inate wale’ la a special application of the word, 
and does not comprise its full signification, There 
is no euch thing as ser in prostitution. Men and 
women may prostitute thelr bodies or faculties in 
various ways, and for other reasons than gain, Mrs. 
Woodhull claims that the woman who marries for a 
home, and thereby selle herself for life, {s morally 
worse than she who only sells herself fora limited 
period. Is not thie true, whether we define It to be 

rostitution in both cases ornot? In the one case 
aw enforces the sale; in the other it punishes, as 4 
crime, m Jess demoralizing act, We do not care what 
term is used to designate the condition; we only 
want to show that whatever offence against good 
morals may be involved is fully as flagrant in one 
case as in the other. 

We think Mrs. Woodhull shows a commendable 
spirit, io her determination to ralse woman to the 
level of the brute;“ however much it may grieve us to 
acknowledge the fact, It is true that in all respects 
IN to the reproduction of the race humanity 

below the standard thet is maintained by and for 
the brute creation. This must be apparent to all who 
will consider the subject. No female brute is in sach 
abject slavery as to have repens forced upon her; 
nor do they prostitute thelr sexual functions to other 
than their legitimate uses, thereby making accidental 
progeny possible. “‘Brutes have no care for the mor 
al and mental state of thelr offspring.“ Yet man, 
observing the laws of reproduction, and respecting 
brute sovereignty, breeds stock of which he modifies 
and changes the natural disposition, and produces 
desirable traita of character in the original stock. 
How much more ought to be expected from the ha- 
man intellect, so much more plastic than that of the 


brate? 

Prof, Newman's proposition “that all antiquity re- 
garded marriage aa the beginning of civilization,” 
and that “to outgrow itis to go back to the state of 
the brutes,” will not amount to evidence, unless it 
can be verified and proven by results, It would 
be just as fair for Christians to claim, as they do, 
that Christianlty was the beginning of civil 
and the abandoning of that for romething which we 
deem a higher and more comprehensive faith ia to go 
back to heathenism, Christianity, marriage, and 
civilization were evolved from previous preparatoty 
conditions, neither being the cause of the other, but 
all the outgrowth of the necessities of humanity. 
The difficulty comes from regarding them as ultimate 
conditions, rather than way-stations In human prog- 
ress. 

Mra. Woodbul! writes, saya Prof. Newman, “as if 
it were a certain scientific fact that children were 
born murderers, drunkards, and other eriminale;“ to 
this he apparently takes exception, We think that 
acientific minds are all agreed upon thla polnt: that 
all these traits of character are transmiaalble, and 
that the new life partakes largely of the idlosynera- 
cles of the parenta. One thing is self-evident; name- 
ly, that better children will result from the o 
tion of the laws governing reproduction than from æ 
total disregard of their application. 

Advocates of social freedom claim that the’ laws 
governing marriage, and the present status of wom- 
an, make any progress in this direction next to Im- 

selble. Absolute freedom, individual sovereignty, 
s easential to the development of the highest possi- 
bilities of humanity. The tranSition must be natural 
and gradual; old systems cannot be abruptly thrown 
off; the ery of “free lust“ at every mention of the 
words free love tells plainly what would be the com- 
duct of people, It they lived under euch di on 
‘We see as wa are,” This idea of social freedom 
goes hand in band with mental freedom. The same 
general principles underlie both; they stand or fall 
together; there are no half-way places from which 
to dogmatize. If individual sovereignty means any- 
thing, it means all that is covered by the terma 
allows of no such thing as infringements on the rights 
of another: who can be Injured by its presence? In 
seeking ont truth, we cannot come under bonds to 
sustain and rejuvenate any of the old forme of wor- 
ahip or customs of society. If they stand In the 
way of truth, they must step one side. If there is 
any absolute truth, let us try to get at it, without re- 
— to ite consequences. The measures which shall 

t conduce to the results claimed as following the 
development of social freedom will be in order for 
discussion when the value of its fundamental princi- 
plea shall have been determined. 

Prof, Newman presents a sort of mongrel 
that cannot possibly be classed as a bellef—“‘the 
right of having, besides one’s wife or husband, à r- 
itual wife or husband.’’ This js one part monogamy 
and one part soclal freedom, neither wholly one nor 
the other, consequently not belonging to either; 
and the advocate of this theory cannot be classed 
with monogamlets or with bellevera in social freedom, 
because he is trying to liyo on different theories at 
the same time. He fa no consistent disciple of social 
freedom, any more than one who whlle professing to 
follow Christ goei in an opposite direction six d 
of the week ls a genuine Chriatian. Abuses will 

wout of every system; but they furnish no evi- 
— of its not belng valuable. 

These ideas will not be adopted any faster then 
humanity shall be fitted to benefit by them. Old 
forma, laws, and customs still have a work to do, & 
misaion to perform, which will never be fully accom- 
plished until humanity shall be eo generated as not 
to need regeneration after they come to years of un- 
derstanding. J. T. CLARKSON. 
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position of tho differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, aud as the beat 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 


Almost every numbor contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year’s aubacription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B lettor to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bouse of the word should be felt in America—that 
Sach a journal should have been started and sọ 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
country a good signor the times. Thore is no 
Foch Journal in England, France, or Germany; 
wong the number of so-callad religious or the- 
ological poriodicals (0, as you know, very large,” 
And later still; “Tread tha numbam of your IN- 

. DEX with tocreasing interest," 


Send $3.0 for ona year, or T5 
motha on cents for three 


Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 

Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W, NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Aro now for salè at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents cach; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
grapha, $1.60. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas. 
— —— — — 
LNPD E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Tratha for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty AMrmatione” 
and “Modern Principles," Mn. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but mabe 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOB THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word," Now Edition, Price 
10 centa; 12 coples 61.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B, Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3,—Leetare on the Bible, dy the Rev. 
Charles Voyney, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandisn, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Eztracta. Price 10 conta; 
12 copies 81.00, 


No. 5—"“*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, G. he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 dente; 13 coples 
1.00, 


No. 1—““Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. B.—Tho Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 coptes 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi» 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for fros distribution to any one 
who will distributo it, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copies. 


No U. -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to ahow the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Real Christian» 
ty? Twoessays by Francie W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of Englend, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.—A Sindy of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the tui 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 1 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


aT 
Wo. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTEE STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
T. w. HIGGINSON, Newport, B.I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mans, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aime— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: A: 

To substituta knowledke for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, charactor for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
écclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Its general objects, the prso- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
Tue Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control muat be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Conatitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done go much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
aition., Mr. Voraxy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lopon Lerrzm 
containing matters of general interest torad- 
ical readers, Other Interesting correspond- 
encas, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miacellancous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX fs Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable in advance; and at the 
fame rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must bo accompanied 
with the money in each caso. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tromont Place, Boston. 
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4. PUBLICATIONS, 


OF TEB 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


BRoport of the Addresses and other 
of the Original Mest» 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Boeligious Association was Organ 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
tngham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John- 
eon, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W, Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fors 
number of years, and many persons who hays 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annunl Meet 
ing, 1889. 0 cents. Contains cane by 
Jolia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Be- 
straint in Religion," and by David A. Wis- 
son on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C, A. Bar 
tol, A. M, Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, aad 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


of Third Annual Meee 
TTA 50 contas, Contains ce. 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of the 
Free Religions Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E, D. Cheney on Re- 
Uglon as a Social Force, especially In rela- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
Y.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
tion, ax affected othe Spirit 
the zu an essay by Samu fohnson 

aoe ae i ral Sympathy of Religions," foh 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism, YY 
T. W. Higginson on «Mobammedanism, 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Beligions of 
Chins,” and Wm. 


discussion on The Bible in the Public 
Achools," by Thos. Vickers, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


of Firth Annual Moet 
35 cents. (Four or mort, * 
cents each.) Contains esa by J. * 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the 
America," by C. D. B. Mis on "Religion 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentimen 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. 5 
ingham on „The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connot, 2 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot 
and others. 


Proceedings 
ing, 1872. 


Annual moete 
(Four or mots. 
essays by Bammel 


Proceedings of Sixth 


Owen, T. W. Higginson, 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. 
oretia Mott. 


sympathy of Religions, by T. V. BE 
ginson, W cents. 


Bellaton or China, by Wm. E. Chan- 


ning, 25 cents. 


Beason and Hevelation, by Wiem J. 
Potter. 10 centa. 


by Jas. 
Taxation of Church Property; 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of fe 
80 cents; of one hundred, 88. 


These publications are for sele at the 1 
of the Free Religious Association, No: 1 


kor 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and = 
supply of others previous to that of age 
quite Umited. Orders by mait may be 
dressed either "Free Religions * 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ ot to 
Becretary, New Bedford, Maas. 
WM, J. POTTER, Seo. F. R. 4s 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


Part Ty 
The Lite of Dr. Marie wand Paco m 1.50 


SENT BY MAIL Practical “ 
Rights to Ae of ‘Woman's 


at 1m 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders ecocompanied with the CASH. 

Orders aro respectfully solicited from 


all friewds of THE INDEX. 


ALCOTT (A. BRONSON). Tablota 
Records of a School. A new edition 
ALOOTT (LODISA M) Lite Waman. Two 


DESCARTES ( Disconrse on the 
Meth 
‘6thod of bed Gf Rigby ca 5 ts the Reason 


4 


The Mill Flons. 
Bias mors 255 te Sea t 

Ter An nes of C Life. 

The Same, Weight Tet 


” 


ABRADLAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) A in poe 


Wo: of Gotthoid Ephraim 
Translated from rman 
Adoi Bianna yos. Tom the Gorman of 
FARRABR'S Critical Free Thoug! 
in reference to the Christ of i Radgona , 2.00 
FEUERRACH (LUDWIG. Th Ease 
Christianity. Vices hota” allen. 


FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers,, 2.00 
FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion of Hu- 4 


EHOT on thi lish Constitution, 
pee and Po! des begeben 


ALEXANDER), Mental en A 
*Corpoudiain ot 2 pas — at 


ate FULLER'S ioe CLARA compe Wort, 
oira b; Emerson, hanning, 
enden. 8 E YOW . , DOO 


GALTON (FRANCIS.) Hereditary Genius, 
FEE hiarr n L 22 Conas 
Guan, bes ese de rere aveveceees O00 


BARTLETT'S Famillar Quotations .. 
ETOL (Rev. C. ah. ie Problems. 
Pane a Faith 


vali Malat Tho! 
oy a a ie 
Bora aa aud Dorotheom: T Tranalated b) 


e cw. tad doctafFudgmon of rie 


Creed of Christendom 


us LON 
* —— the Pu le Bag on in the 


25 HAMERTON PHILIP G.) A Painter s Oam; 
Book L m — Book II. In Bootiana, 


— 


BRACKET | ama byt vane aden of 
American G! 


2 


k3 8883 


— ‘The 


BROOKS’ (OUARLES T. ) 


Arwen Breviary. 
ma Worid-Priast 
Tha Tall Student. 


BUECHNRB’S Foros and Matter,..,.......- 325 i 
BUCKLE (HENRY TE THOMAS tory of HAMILTON'S Lectures. 
Sa beg pod France, gin 
tod Boland. New eee ioe of the’ —— 1. Metaph, Lectures 


. —[— * 


HBAWTHORNE'S ATHLANTEY Works. 
por 8 ul 
vil e —g—ͤ—— 2 


work. with a complete index. 2 von. . . . 6.00 


OARLYLE'S Works. Cheap odition. Compris- 
the following: Miacalanoous Essays, 7 


French Rovolution, “ vole; Freder- 
ick the Great, 10 vols.; Cromwell's , Twioo-Toid Tales, | 1 
&c., 5 ＋ 1 vol; John Moasea from an Q — 
Starling, 1 yol.; Life of Behillér, I vol.; Past Wie Boinn Lapur ana d thedale 
she fants rene ne and Bora War- The House of the Bayon Gables, and The 
Any volume sold separately, A len lon- uo i 
don, 1871-2, Par vo —b 2 DÒ 


CARPENTER (Da. W. By The Principles 
22 
e tudy of tte Borbid Condi P 

3 ce BAD 


CHANNING E ELLET DD The Per- 
from his — be bis ae Wes. 
y bin noj „ Wo. 

5 e 8 
OHANNING (WM. B Thoreant 
‘The Fost Nataralist, With Memorial Vee 


15 
. 2.08 
OBENEY (Mns. E D). Pattence. A Sorles 
Games for tho Fireside.. s... 1.00 
foal Barma rtr nee Serica of Games for 
with Pi 1,00 
130 


‘he 
Our Uld Home, and Septimius 
sors T. Mul Out-Door 
Sgum 12 ) . —— —— 


. Lite te ee regan 
Atlantic Essay: 


HUGO'S (V.) Now Novel.“ NInety-Tures“. . 1.75 


HUMB P VON), Life of. 
1 hon Do German, Nest. with 
three portraits. 


—ͤ— —E— Q 2 


e Mountain Gurl, ilins 


—— —y———— x xᷓV——œK —U· 2 


CLARKE, (AMES FREEMAN). Ten Great HSUME'S payım Lean and Life. 


— sin 


ELOW'B (JEAN, Pomme... 
de 22255 


e 1,75 en . . . 

OORBELATION and Conse roos ELO JEAN) Proso, OR the Ekal- 
4 Barina of tious ‘by Grove, Hone: ae 8 revere 128 205 
gee Introduce 6 24 L. 80 e a 
Youmans, MD. I vol * — K Kꝙ 4 DAO Bc ua 


OULTUEE DEMA 
LIFE; its Prae Aima and Requirements 


Wiara, Dyal, ote nad e 


Mo; 
Pout Mat Matt; or, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIVIO SERIES. 
> rms of Water, in Clouds, Rain, 
“fiver, oe, ‘and Glaciers. By Joha Tyn- 


7 9 4 ese ee OO 1.50 
DALL ‘th hts on 
Me Martei, and dae Cons The Dollege. 55 . — . 
— —— am! b Political Society.” By Walter Bagobot. 1.90 


Lo 7 G. E.) N: paikan the Wise. Trans- 


3.0 | LOWELL NAS. A. 0.) Has tor Cede. 15 


2.00 
itera egen J voles vola, Thao. vo 


1.15 PROCTOR (RICHARD A.) Other Worlds 
of than Ours: the EI rality 25 — 
Jed under the L he ot 25 . nue 

jo; 


t 
hen. W. U lates 

bt Selence for Leisure Reer ` Barioa * 

9 Familiar Kasay Kasa.: dae Bt Bubjects, 

275 nome aa erty 

En — i ttt 

en an. — da 

Doctrt The Moon, — Motions, Asya . Beanery, 2 

Paid re aud Thy r pans mta Three 15 

tionon Aéronautics, ete... Phot 
ala 10 Me The Expanse of Heaven 


J. M.D.. 1% 
JERROLD (DOUGLAS), Fireside Sainta, . 
Breakfast rei: mist 1% 


ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA G.) 4 brenar * 
Cadet a 


Dante ————— — 4 * 
BCRELLEN (H.) Spectrum Analysts, tm 


JOHNSON'S (SAMUEL) Oriental He! Application ta Terrestrial Bubetan 
—. 
nenen ee eee 
JOSEPHUS. The whole Works of Flavius SCIENCE PRIMERS; — UTU 
Josephus, the Jewish Historisn....... sr... 250 i. ee By Prof. —— F. R. B. 
JOWETT. The Dialognos er Plato. Trans- mistry. 7555 3 8 


Pn D; 
i Teles. Dy athens Bets Stewart. 


— 5 oes ak Master oi 4. Phynteal 
Q! 
Colleges Oxf ana Pro- ULEB. F By cloth. 


— — p tilitios, 
Patriotic, Sentimental and Hum ns, Pooma, 260 


LECKY (W. E. H. 
erin 15 i) Aire v Ss the Rise 212 


vols. 1 
tory of European Moreth from’ ugua- 


tus to Charlemagne, 2 vo.... 


LEGGE’S Confucius’ 
Contuclus ut Gun 


8 ah Nan arent, 
lection of bis beat Pape: 


by Alien chingha m sensa 1 the Firat of them 
LEWES' Physto! at Common pun Lite, 2 vols. 2.08 The Principles of Lick 
Biographical 1 „ from Pru 
x. ae n Greece down to tre Dt 
Problems of Life and Hiina he P 
rei OAI M Da a eo —. 


LEWES (G. H.) The Btory of Goethe's — 1.90 — BENEDICT DE) Tractatus The. 
WIN (Rev. RAPHAEL, D'O), What 
Jena 


or, a Fow Words to give 2 

ens E W.) Posms. Portralt. STOWE N BEECHER.) tak hed 
vola 4% White 

Uncle Tom's 

STRAUB D. F.) Tho Old Faith and tha 


LOWELL'S (J. R.) — 3 Poy 
The Bigiow Papers. First Series., 
The Rigiow 1 — Bocond Series . 


My Study Windows 


The 


ranges (H. A] History of English Litera- > 
Thee Ciana Rooms ‘Taino. Histo: inglish 
. — Abrid, — dy Jobu 

TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Founs , 


THACKERAY'S K Househoid 
aon. Com Kr rebels tse € volumes. Fer vol.. 13 


Pe 
re! 01 
. * 


gef (BIR JOHN). 0. at Palia 


LYELIA Fring! on. 2 0. 
Bements ot darf. 2 


MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicar’ 
Daughter : 


Es Emond und . and Loval ae Widower. 
Migoellancons tingo. i a Edi- 
r, with è Novels. Com- 
piece insve Tois. With new Portrait. Per vol. 1 
1 10 edition incladea all the . — lo the la- 
t English editions, with pany aa tiong, thus 
making i with the novela, the cheapest most 
complere ray in the markast. 


[Fer aga a sam Ae: 


: Broke Batches, Denis Duval, 
Humorista, £e." 
n Chritina Books, and Unre- 


Tao Nor Afinitles of Faith ng. 


MAURICE (Rey, F. D.) The Wann en 
Object of Hope tor Mankind. . 6 


9 i (OHABLEA) Conversion ot 
evento of of the Northera Nations nesa (1¹⁰ 


MILL (JOHN STUART.) Dissertations and 
5 4d vols., each. 


eer: 


1.85 arine, 
printed 


THAXTER'S fans. DENAT Aa the 
Intoa of Bhouls.. iev 1 


THOREAU'S (H. D.) Walden; of, Lite tn 
#0 | Tihe Woode beh be ety 


2 
9925 of 2 sre Comte, 1 


Letters x 
A Yaukea in Canadu , 
A Naek on on tar Concord 2 Ferm 


oe 2.25 
r Veld 8s. ‘His Life and Works... 10 


7 uns.) poset oF el Serene 128 
Wang ef 8 —.— 


MIVART (BT, GEO.) On tho — ck 
Bpectos 


e ee 


EE 


TYLOR OR (EDWARD 1 B. ) ‘The early History 
Pumicive Culture. i vote. +e 
. (JOHN), Faraday os à Discov- 


Fragments or Polance ‘for Unaclentiaie Pec 


ints and Electricity 
Hours of Exercise rt the 
Hest as a Mode of Moti 
On Sound . 


Radiant Hi 
Forms of N 


1.15 


2.00 
+ 5.00 


MORLEY (Paor JOHR: ) altars. 
Rousseau, 2 


—I—ᷣ[— 


n OVISE CHANDLER) Bed- 


27774 2 2 


MAX. th epee on the 


| ee of 1 
The Second Bert 


f German Voria 
Chipa Yr 25 = the raat W of £ Religion, Vol Vol. 


L 0 
and Custoran. 2 . INT, re on t. 
erature, * phy aud e 


2.00 
3,50 
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Three vols, Prica Fer geln 1 .. 200 FPletureg v b n  seasensee oe 

Lectures on the Science of Religion + 2.00 re Painters and thelr Faiitingv. 134 
Naay ETROLEUM VI. Swingin’ Rin | VOYSEY (Riv. CHAR 9 The — 

Ge + the Btone. and, each 292 

Nals trom Kentucky. sere 425 Vols III. I 3.77 


NEWMAN (FRANCIS W. 9 A History of the 


yey 
Hebrew onarohy Kaai ie eap fane Voyaey’s Defan 


WARNER (OHARERA DY My Summer in 


mre St hades sate 
The be Baal ite ita Sorrows and ita Aspirations.. 2.00 
tholic Union: Eamys 28 a Church 
oe the Fu Future, as Organization of 


Thole. Bela; ud Practica 


1.5 
The Rel un Weakness of Protastantiam. 2 
Againat Horo-Making in Rellglon 


PARKER (THEODORE.) A Discourse < 
Religion. 


ša reši 
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WEITNEY'S (Mae. A.D. T.) A shovaa? in 
Lale Life. 


aie pin 
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Pansies. A yolume of Poems, 
WHITTIER’S (JOEN G) Poewe, 3 volb 
Child Life 
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The Teal of Theodore I Parker for the Mis- 
eee of a Speech in Fanoull Hall 
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MDCGCLY. A Christmas Ktory... .00 
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ADDE: 


2 
THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Piace, Boston, 


CTER'S (ADE 
Pipa, Cabinet gaiton.. 


S24 


ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
A 
ed eta free. 

ILLER, 

e SUEPARD & MILLER, 
SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE, 
122 y other First» 
PRIOR, 30 25 ang elass Sow’g Maoh, 
SAVED, 650 by buying the Floronot. 
Beery machine warranted, 
Bpeetal terma to clubs and dealers. 
Sead for circulars to the 
Ploreace 3. M. Co., Florence, Maus, 
or TIS Washington Street, Bosion, Mass. 


CHARLES SUMNER'S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES SCANER. ang 
aper, with Steel Por- 
— N ve, Eloth oxtra, $2. 
Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
It, this volume has a ppectal interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before his death. 
“Pgorserio Vorors” will be fonnd of great 
value to all who take an Interest in the his- 
tory of our country, fo full {a it of passagen 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philovophers, poots, 
statesmen, end orators, of whom the lament 
od author has alsogiven interesting sketches. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


H å V E W E 


TWO BRAINS? 
Dr. C. E. Brown-Séquard, 
IS ALCOHOL A POLSON? 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. 
THE POET LONGFELLOW. 
James T. Fields. 


U. n. HUBVEY OF THE WEST. 
(With Map.) Under Lieut. G, M. Wheeler. 
THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 
(Ilust'd.) Discoveries by Prof. O. C. Marsh. 
SAFETY AT UEA. 
(Must'd.) IBON i N THAT WILL NOT 


These intere’ting Lectures and Letters, 
with a careful 2 the important paper 
read at the April meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, and st 
the May meeting of the American Oriental 
N at Boston, are published in full in 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price, in 
sheet form, 10 cents; in pamphlet, 20 centa; 


or soven for $1. 

Circulars, pirog tou detalin of the oon- 

tents of all THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free 

by mail. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
TAE FARMER'S FAVORITE PAPER, 

until January 1, 1875, for $1, 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
U N oO F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vij 

a, breathe through the clay; th 

80 filled his own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
nin, ly to mould it into those delicate lines 
while the character had wrought on the liy- 
ing fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, aa the old artist did to his 
. work, "Speak then!“ Hannah F. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bust,—his greatness, his goodness, hle 
tenderness, his love. You canvot give life ta 
clay or marble; but you can represent It, and 
this Mr. Morse has done.—Lydia D. Parker to 
Hannah E. Stevenson, 


‘The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming 
with ible in ation, wit! oani te tears; 
the lips are get firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could ee a good ight" 
as well as "give a resson.""—Samual Longjol- 


T, equi- 
6 t 


The first time T bave geen Theodore Parker 
since be diad — im. Sparroll, 

The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay.—Houton Datly Globe. 


The face ls strong anil noble as itshould be, 
The Ukeness ls good. Hostem Datly Advertiser, 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or nnen 
or ta show the vanity of the artist. All 4a 
forgotten in the man—the true, real, ¥ 

man, Theodore Parker.—Z, S. H. inthe Golden 


Coples of this Bust, nuely finished n plas- 
ter, io each. Boxing for transportation, 81 
extra, Freight or expressage paid by party 
sending order. Wolght of box about fitty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 


8. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


THE INDEX — 


JULY 2, 1874. 


A FEW COPIES ONLY Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Of an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Bize) of 
Eer. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, 
can be had at the office of THE INDEX, Price 
50 canta: 


ee 
EMPLOY MENT,— 
Cates mat famed pants Ten 
rae ahia sample af trer. Acaro, 
with otx-cent return mapp, — v. 


eee 
FREE DISCUSSION 


LLER HALL, 4 Wi 
en 88 Beret Bean, erate Bandaq, at . 
3H and 14 P.M. Ate relates to the Re! giona, 
0 „ roata of mankind consti. 
bjecta for discussion. THE INDEX 
tat lader 2 are tor salo every Bunday at 
Hospitalier Hall. 


Hospitalier 4. 
CHARLES SUMNEB. 


A dne likeness of Massachusetts’ great Ben- 
ator, the copy of a recent Pho! ph by 
Black, in for dale at Tas INDEX office, an 
wil Lbs ment by Key 2 any addrase on receipt 

e co—! N 
dresa 7 THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


O NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having convenlences for doing the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
shonld fke to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
for one or More weekly papers. 

B Eiren, ana, e 
hia "T Tremont Place, Boston, 


PO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Nr 
A on the 9 B! 
page, AY OBTAINAB 1E BOOK NOT LN 


Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for Information aa to the price, £c., 
of any American or er Book, can have 
thelr orders promptly fille and thelr inqui- 
ries answered by ad ing 

THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1671, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expresa at the 
urchaser’s expense) on receipt of $2.50, §2.- 
bo, aud §3.00 respectively. % volumes 
are oxcecdingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will furnish as instructive read- 
twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumes. 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
8 


W AR R RN 
TRUE CIVILIZATION, 


Price 50 cents, 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showtog the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale by 


S8. H. MOBS E, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
FOR 1874-1875. 


THE LEADER!! 


BY H. R. PALMER anv L, O. EMERSON. 


The most successful Church Music Book- 
makers of the day, Will be ready in August 
and will contain the usual Singing 8c ool 
Course, and a large amount of new and cholce 
musio for Choirs, Conventions, and Singin 
Classes., Specimen pages now ready, and ill 
be mailed, post-free, on application, 


Price $1.38, or $12.00 per Dozen. 


THE EMERSON NEW METHOD 


FOR REED ORGANS, 


By po Eusi aig W. 8. n MATTEEWS. 
„ One of the newest an 
the New Methods. + ö 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


By Gs0. L. Oscoop. $4.00. 


New and ve 
Training. ry superior book for Voice 


BICHTER’S MANUAL OF HARMONY, 


Translated from the e1onra Germ, 
by J. C. D. PABKER. Price #2. en 


Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Con- 
servato: and ia a compi 
— Composition. aS ee 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOSTON, 
CHAS, H, DITSON & CO., 
711 BROADWAY, New Yous, 


Our organieanon some timesince decided to äi- 
roct les efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby chureb and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from ite share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a means to this end, we have pablished for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Charch Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. A. 
‘The edition was mado as large aa our funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it la already nearly ehausted. 
Our next edition onght to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


To do this, we noed funds; for, although we 
have mado arrangements for printing the Tract 


at very low cost, it u impossible for the Boston | All 


Leagno, with its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire exponse alone. 
Wiil not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations? 
‘We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay, To such we reply that the 
cost to os is About $2.0 per thousand, and wo 
shall be ploased to furnish them at this price par 
thousand, or b) cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names baye been ¢urnished ns 
aa probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Trect, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have boon sent, 


With the Hope 


that such frionds will try to secure as many sig: 
natures to the potition ss possible in thelr locality 
We reapectfully sak those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themeviyes to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will, 
Lat ua 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united yoioos be beard! And let it ba 
done NOW! 

We would say, also that we fool deeply the 

need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justica, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
thoes who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render zuch assistance aa liss In 
our power, s 


LIBERALS! 


Hf all will unite and work, the resulta nought 
can be acoompliabod 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXECUTIVE Commirran, 


— 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 


CHEAP OFFER 


A COMPLETE SET of INDET 

from No.1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed 

any address on the prepayment of wan 
Address THE INDET, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


or 
MONCUBE D. CONWAYS 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
has 
pokes aa 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 TREMONT Pligg, 
Boston, Must 
G. L. HENDERSON & co, 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 
Money invested on short time, 
term of years, op unineumbered pet | 
— hy 12 yee cent, interest per 4 2 
ample securi! Led eo 
abstract of 


»— Firat National Bank, 
First National Bank, Au 
Mino.; M ee National Milwau- 
kee, Wis, ; City National Bank, OL: 
tevens & Co., Bankers, New York 


REFEREXOES, 
Gregor, Iowa; 


en, 
City; Morris Al 


Sea a e 

EAL ESTATE ITIES 
R parti à Mi D —— - 
Investments Su Mond Ait. ba Chisago 


if judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes of employing capital. The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Raron dN 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample secari 
in all its Real Estate Loans. ó J 

Firstciass securities always on hand. In- 
terest and pi incipal collected without 
Real Estate Investments made on 
or 8 shape; ont paid, 25 

ora of capitalists and real estate own 

ors reapectfully solicited, 


REASONS FOR USING THE, 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Jt la fall length, It is full size, It u 
amooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine us. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor & quality as to be unit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented, Every 
spool la warranted, and the manufactarer’s 
— indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
‘or it. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


bY 


JOHN WEISS, 


BADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAKSPEABRIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Humor. 

3. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Touchatous. 

4. Ajax in Troilus und Cressida: The Por- 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear, 

6. Falata. 

6, Hamlet, 


SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare, 
2. Portis, 
3. Ophelia. 
4, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 


5. “ “ “ “ 

6. Contrast in Shakspeare’s Characters. 

Address JOHN WEISS, 
33 E, Brookline St., Bostom 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1874 


Wo No. 237. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that oburchen and other soolesiastical 
property aball no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

. We demand that the employment of chaplaias in Con- 

gress, in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 

„ asylums, and all other institations supported by 
8 rlatlons for ed 

doman t ona for educa- 

ant aad charitable institutions o a pectarias character 

ehall . 

demand that all services now sustained 

A  corernment shall be labed; and — — that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whe ostonsi- 

bh us a text-book or svowedly as a book of religious wor- 

ip, shall be prohibited. 

8. We demand that the ngotelan, by the President of 

the United States a U * 


„ an tion under the pains and pon- 
af perjury shall be established in Ita stead. 
7, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath be re- 
6. We demand that all laws Joking 5o the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be ab: „ and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


od pular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove u. to this end shall be 
consistently, anfiinohingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It in our profound conviction that the safety ot 
republican jt ia onr profonnd riled: the advance of ofval- 


impeded, and the moet sacred rights of man in- 
fg by tan ionat interforene of tao Be in matters of 
n; Ani 


Certain 


eohools, and the and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuvok, We, the un hereby associate our- 
saves together under the follo 7 


ABT, 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tas Lrs- 
ERAL LEAG 


uz OF ——. 


Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to te- 
cure practical com: with the “Demands of Liberal- 
fam" throughout country, and es in —: 

, Ba $000 an five bun such Leagues shall 
bavo been formed In different places to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Li to be hersaf- 

called, in order to with all the liberals of the 


country in securing the needed reforms. 


427, 3.—The moans sioployed in working for these objects 

regular local mee „ tree discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform snd the press in gen- 
ors), and all such other means ea are peaceable, orderly, 


Arr. uch measures shall be miopa tor raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bys 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


ART. 6.—An’ n become a member of the Leagne 
Aas n his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


Agr. 6.—The Officers of the e shall be a Presiden 
1 Vice Preridoutya db and an . 


Secretary ex-officio 

Convention of Liberal Leagues ‘when Called together. 
ART, .- These Articles of Agreement may be amended 

A. a three-fourths vote ot the members present at any reg- 
ar menting, providód due notice of the proposed amn 

ments shall have been sent to every member st least two 

Weeks previous to such meeting, 


Bo far as I am concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tus pEr. I belleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
a the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
© secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even tf slowly, spread, I hope to make Tun INDEX 
A means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
Aotivs co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Ueves in R. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarios, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that list grows, Lf freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


pe FRAN ABBOT, Editor, 
Boerox, Sept. 1, 10 CIS K. . * 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next pags. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


Smor10n 1.—Con shall make no law an es- 
e 


te 
establishment of religion, or favoring an 
aa the tres exer 


equity, in co: uence of any opinions he or she may hold 

on the sub, eor of Teligion. r z 
SEOTION shall 

visions of the second section of 

ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 
BY A. W. 6. 


Tux vast use of the chromo-premium business, of 
which we have beard, ia that of a disgusted Milwaukee 
fisherman, who offera a chromo to every fish that will 
take the bait. 


Wr MORTALS are soon, without being translated, to 
have an opportunity of breathing celestial air; for the 
comet which is cavorting in the heavens threatens to an- 
wrap the earth in ite nebulous tail, while its heed will 
still be proudly lifted among the stare. Our astrono- 
mora are getting their apectroacopes ready, and mean to 
capture a deal of knowledge from this unusual visitor. 
Jonn BraeLma once sald (Carlyle’s Life of John 
Sterling): What we are going to is abundantly ob- 
scure; but what all men are golng from is very plain.“ 
But all thoughtful and truth-loving minds are content 
with this condition; for of one thing they are certain, 
which lo that thelr final goal fa the truth,—aince, though 
they wander long, they cannot wander from thls, that 
like a great magnet draws us all slowly towards It, 
LARoy SUNDERLAND, in the Commonwealth, says: 
“Health comes to those who wII L It; to thosa who sesk 
for it mora than for hidden treasure, It comes only to 
those who ars in ANR, who make it their first busi- 
ness, thelr first duty, to be well. And, to those who 
thus WILL. and po the work which health commands, 
ber reward la sweet and pure.“ Now, such asare sick 
will please take notice, and govern themsclves accord- 
ingly. 

Ix Ax appresa delivered at the Baptist Anniversaries, 
in England, Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown said that, al- 
though the bellef in witchcraft, unlucky days, and other 
‘common superstitions had well nigh died out, there fs 
to-day more saperstition in England than thore was one 
huntired years ago. He thought some of the prevalent 
religious doctrines wore a strange medley of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity, A very frank Christian le 
Mr. Brown, indeed! ‘ 

Onn or Tux Inpex subscribers writes to us, and says: 
am far advanced in the ninth decade of my existence, 
and I cherish Taz Inpex as no dubious light in my path 
for the short perlod before reaching the dark terminos.” 
We are very glad if this paper ls able in the least degree 
to enlighten the way which our aged friend is travelling. 
His own Anner light,” we should judge, shines with 
no unstinted ray; and may that grow brighter and 
brighter until the darkness Itself, which he anticipates, 
becomes (if possible) a perfect day! 

Tun New York Tribune ls aggravating enough to 
state that, in many of the mountain counties in Virgina, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, where pictareeque 
scenery and good country fare may be found, board 
plentifal and good can be obtained for twelve dollars a 
month!” What an inscrutable fate it ls thet has made 
these counties so remote from Boaton, where the stay-al- 
homers cannot reach them at night by horse and steam- 
car! 


ALL LYTELLIOENT and sensible people are determined 
that women shall have as good a chance as man to per- 
fect themselves and to be useful; and therefore they will 
not long allow any Supreme Conrt, or City School Com- 
mittee, to keep women out of those places to which thoy 
are eminently adapted and have bean elected by an on- 
lightened constituency, We are sorry that Boston, of all 
places, has not been foremost in placing on her School 
Committee the wise and noble women who are available 
to her need, 


THE HIGHLY cultured and distingulahed chief editress 
of the Woman's Jourual has a sense of humor in her; 
she not only can write able essays and fine poems for the 
cause she has espoused, but ls disposed to enliven the 
vigorous contest with ber foes by well-pat and time- 
ly witticisams, Here is ona she flashes at Solicitor Healy, 
who recently argued before the Supreme Court against 
the eligibility of women to serve on the Boston School 
Committees: 

Why must all women remain the Inferiors of Solicitor 


Healy? Answer—Because, being women, they cannot 
expect to rate (expectorate) as he does, 


Among Mrs. Howe's other flowers of speech, this last 
may be called her Healyotrope, 

Tae CORNER-STONE of the new Palne Memorial Hall 
was laid, in thia city, on the Fourth of July. Appropri- 
ute services were held on the alte of the proposed build- 
ing, and in the Parker Memorial Hall close by; at which 
Horace Seaver, J. P. Menduam, B. F. Underwood, and 
others made addresses. Tho whole occasion is reported 
as having been an exceedingly interesting one. We 
gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a card of admiaslon 
to the services from our Investigator friends, and only 
regret that unsvoldable circumstances prevented us from 
attending. We heartily wish for the enterprise of the 
new building the most eminent success. In another col- 
umn will bs found a report of the exercises, copled from 
the Transcript. 


Rev. Ds. Porrsovs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says that 
“America lu a nation of tendencies, while England ſe s 
nation of results. This remark, as well as some others 
which this gentleman has made, shows that he hss a dis- 
criminating mind, But inasmuch as he, being an Eng- 
Ushman, left his native country and came to America to 
live, we presumo that be prefers u nation of tendencies” 
to n nation of results.” Wo cortalnly do. It is better 
to be moving on than to be standing still,—if the motion 
is Inspired by the courage of ideas, and the rest prompt- 
ed by the cowardice that shrinks from necessary change 
and natural progress, America is a new country; It has 
a now country’s faults and defects, and lacks the finish 
and culture of some of the older nations. But it has this 
very courage of ideas which is so desirable; It ls not 
afraid of innovations and reforms, and new statements 
of truth. It will pardon much tos man who is in ear- 
neat for freedom, and who belleves in the righta of the 
individual as against the tyranny of majorities. And 
whatever olse America lacks, it has got far on the road 
towards accomplishing three results; namely, political, 
religions, and social freedom. 


Tux EDITOR of the Banner of Light la moved to pro- 
dict that, before another year lu rolled up in the eyer- 
winding scroll of time, Spiritualiam will become, in 
effect, the popular religion of the day.” Perhaps it will; 
wo are by no means prepared to say it will not. Indeed, 
it la quite popular to-day, if one may believe the claims 
made in its behalf, But why thia itching desire for pop- 
ularity, any way? When any doctrines, Institutions, or 
customs become popular,“ they are largely obsolete to 
all thoughtfal, far-seelng, progressive minds. Wedo not 
expect the truth ever to become popular; it will always 
be too "new" and ‘‘radical’’ for any but the bravest and 
most rational minds to receive. Tho truth always goea 
before us; we never can catch it and detain it in any 
form or formula. The redicals of this age will be the 
conservatives of the next; and a fresh brood of radicals 
must be hatched from age to age. It always has been 20, 
and it always will be so. The real radical will never 
ptop to consider whether he is popular, or his trath is 
popular; but he will utter what he belleves, and try to 
live It, whether popularity or unpopularity attend on him 
or It. What we al! need, more than anything ales, is the 
COUBAOE OF TBUTE., 
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LIST OF LISEBAL LEAGUES, 


St. Loum, Mo.—M. — McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
deren, Hass. g. Abbot, President; J. F. Titcomb, 


Bosron, 
— tarioa. 
. Bion Surge W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


aur Joan, CaL.—A, J. Spencer, President; J. L, Hatch, 
g Ira. Roedy, President; E. 8, Beckley, Secre- 


Vrxataxp, N. J.—John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 


DEMOT, Mron—W, R, Hill, President; A. T. Garretaon, 
BREEDSVILLE, Mrou.—A, d. Eastman, President; v. R. 

Knowles, Secretary. a 
OSCEOLA, Mo.—R. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Mx -F. G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, y 
Beau, W- President, J. D, Walters; Secretary, . . 


Waufze roh, D. 0. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
R Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 
MINNEAPOLIS, Muort—President, J. B. Bassott; Secretary, 
Nr Ton, N. F-. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 
17 J. Mo.—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
a Wu. President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
phos uae rite T Oo Star Sat, y, 
Baron, Mien. Presldent, S. M. Green; Secretary, B. M. 


. PA. — 8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 
Becretary. : 
— A 

[For THE Ixpex.] 


Bible-Views of Nature, 


BY W. C. GANNETT, 


THREE WAYS TO RATIONALIZE OLD BEVEBENCE. 


When a thing that has long been held in religions 
Teverence,—a god, a ritual, a doctrine, à book,—loses 
that reverence ss minds outgrow their earller bellef 
into one mors rational, there are three ways of treat- 
ing what is given up, 

ne is to banish it with flat denial, or even perhape 
to vilify it Thus in the first Christian days men 
treated the deltles of the old faith, the Greek and 
Roman 8. became demons, powers of dark- 
ness and evil, Thus at the reformation men in 
Northern Europe treated the ritual of the mother 
church. Down came the Images and pictures, The 
inalde of cathedrals, as far as might be, became white- 
washed barns. Our Puritan forefathers for a long 
while would not even read the Scripture in church- 
gorvice, nor make a prayer at a funeral, because that 
would savor too much of the Catholic superstition. 
And thus some men today are wont to treat the 
Bible, It holda much that fs absurd and cruel,— 
therefore they throw the Bible to the winds. This 
way of rationalism sees no good in the old thing that 
was reverenced, 

The second way sees no bad init. It the first vili- 
fies to destroy it, the second mystifies to pave lt. At 
the renaissance, for instance, when the love of classic 
lore revived, the scholars of the fifteenth cen thus 
treated Homer, and Plato, and Moses, and Christ, in 
order to reconcile them all with esch other. All were 
so beautiful, so true,—and yet with such a difference! 
How explain away that difference? Only by leaving 
the common-sense of each author, and diving below 
the sentences to find an Inner sense, some diviner 
meaning in which they might agree. Of course by 
allegory, by twofold, threefold, fourfold Interprets- 
tions, they could find anything they wished; and all 
was easily smoothed out Into harmony and beauty. 
Thus, too, do some men treat the Bible now. Gene- 
ais and geology are in stubborn opposition. But let 
the creation-days be an allegory for epochs, let Jesus’ 

romlse of his second advent be mere all for the 

struction of Jerusalem and the ual triumph of 
Christianity in the world, and all is rationalized, if 
thie be rational. 

The third method of rationalism la not possible un- 
til what Is called ‘the historic sense” ls born; which 
recognizes that all ons grow, and that any given 
idea or morality must be set back in Its native time 
and place before it can be falrly judged. When thus 
set back, it recognizes both good and evil in each old 
sanctity, It sees plainly that there is much to drop, 
and drops it; and as plainly that there is much to keep, 
and keeps it, It does not vilify, it does not mystify, 
Things true and sdmirable ure true and admirable, 
The crudities are crudities, the cruelties are erueltles; 
at the same time these may be real, historic germs o 
other truth and beautyin which we moderns live, and 
move, and have our moral being. This lo the way in 
which men to-day are trying to rationalize the ancient 
faiths; and in the presence of this method both the 
other methods seem ities themselves. 

In this spirit I am g ne to speak of our Bible,— 

not now of the In it so much as of a cer- 

tain good quality it has. There is very much in it to 
be criticised and uns ly condemned from our 
stand-point in knowledge and ethical ideal. The 
Tom Paine-work ls honorable, helpful, necessary— 
and extremely easy, It is instruetive to oneself—un- 
gla 5 Instraction, And then, if we 
enda whose religiousness, we 

think, will be deepened, whose lives will be bettered 


© poorness of th s 
Whose personal taste it is to decry the Bible, — 


think of Voltaire reviling Shakspeare because he 
believed in — There was that witch-scene 
in Macbeth !’—make one think of men who at the 
name of Kepler would remember, That fellow who 
calculated horoscopes, and wrote a vile prophesying 
almanac; who of Newton would say, “Yes, he dab- 
bled in alchemy and wrote s Mig book on Daniel’s 
prophecies; of Luther, “Yes, he scoffed at the 
thought the earth's golug round the sun, and 
threw hia inkstand at the devil;” instead of thinking 
firat and most of the grand benefits for which each 
name is rightly famed. Their misplaced emphasis 
recalls those Protestanta who emptied and white- 
washed their cathedrals. To-day we Protestants of 
Protestants bring back our images (for we have 
saints) and pictures to the walls, and court the charm 
of musle oa of color, and wonder at those Jess, 
albeit stalwart, forefathers of ours. The Bible to us 
is no such as it ls in almost all the churches. 
It never again can be. But I believe, as our faith 
ripens, we shall probably turn back for certain things 
that we have 3 n the haste of first escape; 
will turn to the Bible again, and to Jesus, some 
as we go back to the love of picture and cathedrals, 
not to take them at thelr old valuations, but at their 
real, intrinsic values, and honor them for much high 
worth which now we ure spt to overlook; and that, 
In some of the darkest dogmas of Orthodoxy now de- 
cried, we shall ses noble Intenta, foreshadowings of 
truth. 

THE BIBLE A8 A PICTURE-BOOK. 

In these summer days we live out of doors all we 
can. We watch the sunsets, and some of us the sun- 
rines. We sit on the doorsteps in the evening wind. 
We wander in the fields, ana listen to the music in 
the grass, and think how the broad, n continent 
stirs alj over with the life of leaves, e voice of the 
mountain and the voice of the sea seem calling to us. 
The showers and the shinings rhyme to each other. 
The mornings and the nights move on like the vernes 
of a perfect m. Let us spend our half-hour wlth- 
In reach of these saummer-sights and sounds, by open- 
ing the Bible and glancing at the views of ont-door 
Natare that lie upon its pagos. 3 

Whatever else Jt la, the Bible Is a sketch-book, a 
portfolio of fine pictures, a book of Eastern photo- 
graphs. The old monks, copying its chapters before 
the printing-preas was born, used to illuminate their 
manuscripts with glowing letters and quaint devices 
net among the words in gold and purple and crimson. 
But the color and the grace are there already for 
those who have fresh eyes for the old book, It is 
self-illuminated, one of the great pleture-books of 
literature. I know none more ft than parts of it for 
hillside reading, and for woody walks. 

One reason of this picturesqueness le simply be- 
cause it fa an old book, written—much of it—in the 
childhood of the race. The farther we trace man 
back toward the early times, the closer do we find his 
eye and ear to Nature. Earth—the solid, ted, 
20) earth—that lies about bim in his Infancy, is 
giving senses that experience which only slowly 
through the ripens into abstract and general 
ideas. Many things betray this early attitude of 
man. The very letters of our alph: began as 
rough pictures of the object that gave them their first 
names; although the pictures were long ago 20 clipped 
and chipped that now In our conventional A B € the 
old likeness is almost entirely rubbed off, and it is 
hard for one who bas not gone back to their early 
forme and watched the gradual change to belleve the 
story, So too with the words which the letters spell. 
Many of our apoken words, traced back to their roots, 
are found to be mere imitations of Nature’s sounds, 
or attempts to Imitate by sound the Impreaslon which 
Nature's eights make on us. They are echoes, sound 
pictures. Our Webster Unabridged le a kind of vast 
whiopering-gallery, hundreds of generations lon 

th the roar of old oceans, and the rush of old 
storms, and the crash of rocks, and the cries of an- 
cest —— at the N — end of it. We have 

e grand instrument q on our study-table 
and call it our family dictionary i á 

Thua itis also witb the whole of early literatures. 
They are picture-books. To read the fret books of 
the earth is like looking from an open window, like 
listening in the fields, The ideas translate them- 
selves into sight and sound. They gleam and gloom; 
they shout, and sing, and clatter. thought Je a 
thing. Each event ls an act. Little abstraction, lit- 
tle speculation. Principles are personified. If there 
be a theory, it is given in concrete analogies. If 
there be moralizing, it is given in fable and parable, 
such as you tell your child. The metaphysics lie in 
one-lined proverbs, or pithy sentences, wrapping some 
mystic wemi in a symbo), Discussion all turns 
into drama. Feeling is always stronger than thought, 
and the lan is full of Im „ All this — 
us of our nurseries, where the chiliren dramatize, and 
improvise, andeymbolize, And this js why nearly all 
the national literatures n with poems. Sober 

— — — =e comes before the 

reek philosophers, even they nas ta. 
The Vedss, h: to the gods, realty before the 
Hindu metaphysics, And our own old Norse and 
German ancestors ueath to us their Edda songs, 
the epic of the Nibelungs, the romances of King 
Arthur and Charlemagne; and little else. 

Now our Bible, whatever else it be, is another of 
these early picture-books of Nature. Its psalms and 
prophecies, its history, its science, its biographies, its 
ethica, are written very largely in pictures, and some 
of these we will turn and look at, ff you will. 


ITS TWO PARTS, HEBREW AND GREEK. 
Properly speak: however, the Bible should not 
called & book. uf, ia a literature containing many 
books, of many dates, and on many themes; and the 
first thing of all to notice is that It has two parts, a 
Hebrew and aGreek part, Nor does the division fall 
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where we are wont to put it, and where it Mm 
the language used, between the Old and ae * 
tamemts; but rather, if we seek it in any one pl: 
between Luke and John, Emerson says that Eu 
extends to the Alleghanies, and only there does ‘kee 
len begin, so strongly has the Atlantic slope, where 
the first settlementa were made, retained the Olà 
World character, If we cross the great baainand the 
plains to the Pacific coast, we find In California an- 
other strip whose men and manners, being largel 
Eastern born, are again more European than the 8049 
and manners of the central cities are. It is some 
what thus with the Bible. That break between the 
languages of the Old Testamentand the New beguiles 
us, The Hebrew „Instead of ending there, runs 
over. The first three gospels, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, though preserved to us In Greek, are still works 
of the Hebrew mind. At John's gospel Greek 
thonght ins, apd most (not all) of the Epistles 
reflect Mt J arge elements of Greek thought and ſiie 
mingled with the Hebrew influence. Then ayalo at 
the end of the book, we find another bright Hebrew 
— of the Measlah's second advent and the New 
erusalem. 


THE PICTURES LIZ IN THE HEBREW PART, 


The first thing of all ls to notice this fact abuut the 
two parts, because In respect to picturesqueness there 
is a great difference between them. e outdoor 
poetry, the hymns and zonge, the land with 
creation, and earthquakes, and spring-times, them, 
the idyls of home and country Jife, the parable scenes 
the dramatic appeals to national fecling,—nearly all 
of these lle in the Old Testament and the Hebrew 

rtion of the New. On the other hand, subjective 
leas, abstract doctrine, belong to the Greek and not 
to the Hebrew. Take out one or two books from the 
earlier collection, and almost the only formal doo 
trines left are affirmations that there ls but one God, 
Creator, and Provider; that good and evil get thelr 
due reward, and that Israel ia the chosen nation,—an 
idea which blossoms into the Messianic faith by gos- 
pel times, Grand themes, Indeed, are these, on 
which grand music bursta ont from jubilant hearts, 
und is wrung out from breaking or Indignant ones, 
But that is it; all turn at once to music and imagery, 
AJl is objective. There la an approach to metaphye- 
les in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, where eise 
is so often spoken of. There is a long-argued spacu- 
lation in Job. But these very exceptions illustrate 
the general character I speak of. That Old Testa- 
ment wiedom“ lo usually personified aa a woman 
who crieth at the city gates and throngh the streeta to 
the sons of man; and from the niches of Job's bigh 
speculation, we gaze on starry skies, and on sea-waves 
and storms, and watch the war-horse pawing, and the 


eagle on her crag, and Behemoth ing under the 
— trees, and Leviathan making the deep to boil 
on 


In the New Testament, no idyl is more beautiful 
than that of Jesus’ birthright; but this ie one of 
those due to the Hebrew fancy. No drama more ln- 
tense than that in which the avenging gels and the 
beasts of the Apocalypse are actors; and this ls Be- 
brew also, There is even a Genesis In the New 
Testament; forthe Bible ends, as It begins, with a 
story of creation, At the beginning, the heavens 
and earth to which God sald, “Let there be light! 
and light was!’ At the end, new heavens and 3 
new earth which “had no need of sun or moon, for 
the glory of God did lighten it.” Creation and à 
recreation. But even here, although It ia a vision of 
the Hebrew mind, we feel a difference between the 
first dream and the last akin to the very difference we 
are noticing; in the later there is less of Nature, 
more of man. The first earth was country; this sec- 
ond a city, the New Jerusalem.“ The first pict- 
ured a shady garden; we see trees and animals, anda 
single man and woman wandering among them. 
The last reveals paved streets, and throngtag multi- 
tuden of the saved are walking through them. The 
one story smells of the fresh earth all through; the 
other gleams with gems, as if the man who fancied it 
had seen kinga' palaces. And this change from the 
onè conception to the other hints the whole long sto- 
ry of the complex society and civilization that bave 
grown up between. 


ABSTRACT DOGMA IN THE GREEK PART. 


On the other hand, subjective ideas have their home 
in the Greek po of the Now Testament, We go in 
doors, away from the outward sights and sounds, 
and enter human nature when we approach the 
themes of sin and redemption.as they are treated in 
Paul's epistles. Not that Srp are very abstractly 
treated even here, Dramatically, rather; but it is a 
transcendental drama of the soul: the scene is lald 
on the inside, not on the outside, of history. And 
not that the difference Is wholly due to Greek infu- 
ence, although Paul was a man Greek by birthplace 
and half-Greek by education, By no means. Aa jun 
hinted, it was partly due to ume. The Hebrew 
thonght also was growing more abstract in 1 
centuries of culture, and one would have beard 
rabbis in Jerusalem, the teachers at whose fe 
Paul sat, talking on his themes of grace and faith, 
Still, so far as our Bible 


tion, the atonement, justification, the great 40 
of full-blown Christianity, have their main roots 


ar away from earth in the region of inward speculs- 
tlon, e would not pepas to find the landscs) 
pictures very distinct and freq 
not. 
As before, there are exceptions to thia general ar 
acter, and as before they are auch aa Ilurtrate — 
character. There are psalms in Paul's letter, i 
they are no longer of green fields and rocky 
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They are those passages in which Paul, having 
climbed up his steep argament, stands on hia conclu- 
sion as on & mountain-top, and looking out over the 
dim glory of the future chants how Christ has 
brought life and light into human darkness; how he 
has made men free with the liberty of the children of 
God; how nothing can separate us from that mi ty 
love, and how all affliction of the moment le t 
before that far mors exceeding and eternal weight of 

ory. That is the kind of psalm we have in the 
flew Testament You will find one In the eighth of 
Romans, and the fourth of II, Corinthians: and as 
we read, it seems as if we could hear Paul's voice 
swell, and see bis lighted face. But it ls not David's 
tone nor David's face. Paul looks upon a different 
world. There is another paalm in the charity-chap- 
ter, “Though I speak with the tongue of men and 
angels.“ Another in the resurrection-chapter, “It is 
sown in corruption, it ia raised in incorruption.” 
Yet one only needs to turn away from these to some 
of David's to feel that he has left an intellectual at- 
mosphere where the song reflecta preéminently hu- 
man nature and ideas of history, and gone into an 
atmosphere where the mom d reflects far more closely 
the outward impressions of eye and ear. 

JESUS A COUNTRY-BOY. 

Or compare Jesus with Paul, and judge which of 
them loves Nature best. Tou know a man's talk be- 
trays his origin and occupation. If I come amon 
you speaking of cows, and birds, and trees, yon say 
am from the country. Talk of books, and shops, and 
utreet-life, would mark me from the city. Have you 
ever noticed how many little signs there are In Jesus“ 
talk that show he was a country-boy? and that he 
and the friends who followed him were men of the 
common people? His speech is a perfect mosaic of 
eg and nearly every one is a country-picture, 

n the parables we see farmers ploughing, sowing 


seed, dressing thelr grape-vines, wonder! at the 
weeds in the wheat-fleld, man their trees, 
ning with thelr 


thering In their harvest, b 
fired bands, and having a quarrel when they pay 
them off One wants to try bls new oxen. Another 
is pulling his ox out of the ditch on the Sabbath day. 
Another la ng his ase to water, The prodigal 
son feeds swine, and his father fattens calves. A 
foolish farmer is planning to build bigger barns, and 
another ls filling old bottle-skins with new wine. Or 
we se a shepherd seeking his lost lamb out on the 
hill-sides, and dividing the sheep from the goats on 4 
gus market-day. In other parables fishermen are 

rawing thelr nets, women arè sweeping the house, 
and meing the bread to rise, and grinding meal at 
the mill. re lsa pimpa of white harvest-felda 
of s ben patbering her chickens under her wings, of 
2 for's hole, and a sparrow falling from its nest; of 
grass, and the lilies, and the birds flying overhead, 


PAUL A MAN OF THE CITY. 


Now listen to Paul. There Is hardly a word like 
these In his letters, I can remember only some half- 
dozen allusions to out-door Nature in all he wrote. 
Bat on the other hand he abounda In Illustrations 
drawn from city-life, the busy life of crowds, There 
is much about the soldier's business, Weapons, trum- 
pets, fighting the good fight, and winning the crown, 
and pulling 41 down. Asa model for the 
earnest Christlan he drawa the picture of a Roman 
soldier In full armor standing solidly at his post. 
We catch binta of the foot-race, the wrestiing-match, 
the gladiator in training, the slave that leads rich 
men's sona to their school,—all these belng scenes 
from the streets, and circuses, and gymnasia of Greek 
ciles. We hear of heirs and divorces, of fellow-clti- 
zens versus aliens, of philosophy and eclence, of 
building and foundations and corner-stones. All 
this ls what we would ex from Paul of Tarsus, 

no mean city" in that day; from the missionary 
Tho took tha Christ-faith out of Judaism and 
2 {t for years in Athens, and Corinth, and 

hesas,and Rome. As he apeaks to audiences that 

ask reasons for the faith he preached, he speaks in 
Argument, and has his system of doctrines, and shows 
k-knowh He is the acholar of that forlorn 
hope, Quotations from the nation’s history and the 
Sacred booke are all the time upon his lips, and woven 
into his strange asyllogisms, They must be there, for 
in those Old Testament prophecies, made good in 
Jesas’ history, Paul ene strong evidence that he 
Waa the nation’s expected Christ. David and Isaiah 
gra him his test-proofs; Adam and Abram and Moses 
arnlsh his p ela and contrasta; Isaac and Jacob 
and Elias all do service; Eve and Sarah and Hagar 
hel, too. Many an incident of the escape 

trom Egypt and the wil erness-experience {a recalled, 
and once at least he quoted a Greek post, a heathen, 
8 you remember what?—that God ls our 

Such quotations were not far from Jesus’ li i 
Ather. Still, from all this, may we not feel sure that 
esns was a country-boy, one who knew well the hill- 
tops and the fields, one perhaps who loved to lle 
‘pon the grass alone, and think, and bend over the 
Owera, and watch for thelr coming in the spring? 
And that, compared with him, Paul was a student, 
en Lt theorizer, and a man of the world, the busy 


TSE OLD TESTAMENT (I.) REFLECTA THE LAND- 
1 SCAPE AND THE PEOPHE. 
ut we are lingering too long In this newer por- 
tion of the Bible which, after sil, does not contain 
e most or the grandest of Its views of Nature. 
ey lle in the older portion; and we find them there 
0 tes resoná thpt it la the older, — thak i a 
Here 
nen of Naaa w A nothing but ramble ug 
e lose much, It le true, in a translation, They 
Ml as, who know, that the Hebrew ia one of the most 
arkable of those echo-languages I apoke of, and 


that many a term which is a bright and lively meta- 
pe in the original ap; as a plain, prosaic noun 
n modern versions. But taking what we bave in 
King James’ English, have you ever noticad, in the 
first place, the way in which the sentences ron on, 
reflecting the surface and the climate of Palestin: 
the occupations and the history of {ts people? I 
that little atrip of land between the Jordan and the 
sea—not much larger than Vermont—had sunk as 
the Dead Ses valley sunk, and we had saved its 
Bible, we could still tall y how the people lived, 
and what they did aay by day, and what kind of a 
country it was they called thelr Canaan, We should 
know, for Instance, from a thousand allusions, that 
it waa a land of corn and wine, of fig-treea and yine- 
yards, à land Sowing “with milk and honey. We 
should know it was a land of tall cedars, and choice 
firs, and ollve trees. We should fancy it was s land 
of burning san, for grass is scarcely spoken of save 
as the emblem of withering,—all flesh is grass; 
and flowers are rarely mentioned, flowera that to-day 
are auch ever-freshening poems. But that, perhaps, 
le because the Hebrew heart seems to have felt the 
sublime rather than the beautiful. Roses and Illes 
twice or thrice are noticed; but Jesus“ little word 
about the lily, and one or two verses in the Apocry- 
pha and the Song of Solomon, are the only tender 
words about the flowers that the Bible holds, In- 
stead of flowars gems ssam to have touched the sense 
of beauty more, and many a flash of rubles and un 
Phires and other precious stones gleams ont from the 
pages. We should know It was a land with a desert 
near it, and that there had been some terrible desert 
experience in the people's history; for no pictures 
are more frequent or more vivid than those of the 
thirsty, howling, barren wilderness, ofttimes a ruined 
city, and, by way of contrast, the same place breakin 
out into blossoms and water-springs. We shoul 
know that the people were an agricultural and pas- 
toral people, not a nation of the aea; for thelr talk 
abounds in sach country scenes as I cited from 
Jesus’ lips, while the ocean, though it furnishes a 
fow grand Illustrations, does not enter deeply into 
their literature, as it does enter, on the other hand, 
into the thought and 2 Greece. For the 
name reason we should infer was no | river 
. „I there Baa barn It wo * have 
lowed more often through poetry. ut we 

should be sure it was a land of hills and mountains, 
of valleys and gorges, of cliffs and caves,—for these 
He all about the book, atrewlng It with the images of 
oteadfastness, and safety, and stro: and evetlast- 
{ngness. The skies must have been clear and brill- 
iant there, and the night-skies ; for the aun and 
stars rise and set so grandly In their Poalme and in the 
b *. r. They — — oe earthquake 

ocks an ng storms; er, tning, hea 
raln, and the beauty of showers; and snow and ball 
were not unknown to them,—for we see and hear all 
these powers of the air” as we listen to David and 
the prophets. And we can even name what creat- 
ures used to burrow in their flelds, and eat thelr 
crops, and roar at night, or nest in their trees, and 
aoar over the hill-tops, 

Must It not be a book of Nature that will tell all 
this to us incidentally, not of set pui „but aa the 
1 of worship, and entresty, and moral indigna- 
tlon? Itis hymns and prayers, cries of heart-break, 
flerce rebuke, and hallelujah songs, that tell us this 
story of Palestine. The carand eye to which such 
volces correspond lay very close to the sounds and 
sights around thom. 


2.) IT PERSONIFIES AND DBAMATIZES NATURE, 


This actual reflection of the landscape la not the 
only thing which gives the Old Testament ita pictu- 
reaqueness. We are startled at the boldness with 
which everything, the most inanimate, is personified 
and pressed Into dramatic action, “The moming 
stars shout for joy.“ “The foods clap thelr hands, 
and the trees clap theirs, Here is a summer scene: 
“The little hills rejoices on every slde, the pastures 
are clothed with flocks, the valleys also are covered 
over with corn, They shout for joy, they also sing.” 
Here la one of a different kind, an nake, per- 
hapa: “What allest thee, O sea, that thou fleddest? 
Ye mountains that ye skipped like rams, and ye little 
hills like lamba?” All things are made to apeak, and 
fool, and grandly sympathize with Ieraal. If he be 
glad, ê and the skies throb with him; if wrath be 
on him snd disaster, then storm, and rocks, and 
briars repeat his woe. Tho captivity of the people is 
the desolation of Nature, and thelr retarn makes the 
solitary place glad, the heavens drop down, the wolf 
and the lamb lie down together, and the children 
“die a hundred years old.“ 


(8.) rr FILLS NATURE WITH ONE MIGHTY FIGURE. 


Such expression la ey hr our sober way of look- 
ing at things, though we It beautiful and impres- 
siye when we read Ít in the Bible. Our hearts are 
near eno to Nature to understand and likè such 
fellow-fee! with it, To the Hebrews it was most 
natural, for Ít was connected with the mighty bellef 
they held that the world was the t wor -place 
ot . gr was * 4 it, they 8 
dullding It in the Dg, ani ng on ope 
— Arak ae baghi was of hia will, the immedi- 
ate operation of his hand, or the mediated operation 
of his purpose. This bellef strewa the book with a 
third set of bright Illuminations, the most important 
of all for us on the watch for the picturesque, It 
underlies every verse very much as some allusion to 
laws underlies every page of a book of modern acl- 
ence, It was the Hebrew's conception of the universe, 
not poetry to them, but fact, It was thelr aclence, 
so far as they had any, and it ls most unjust to them 
to allegorize it all away into modern meanings to 
make the Bible tally with our science. They were 
mors sincere than that, and doubtless spoke the beat 


in thelr coun! 


S27 


they knew, and what they literally believed, in their 
stories of creation and intervention from on high. 
8 it was no a area Nature was 
e co „ and go! and spcakings, and 
direct doings of Jehovah. * * 
“Sweet wore the days when Thou didst lodge with Lot, 
with Jacob, ait with Gideon, 
Advise with Abraham, when Thy power could not 
Encounter Moses’ strong complaints and moan. 
“One hi 
ean esa head oun Mase presen 
Bates, EAA D 
ae wo 
List, yo may heat great Aaron's ball.” 
We smile at Herbert's verses, but fey 
would not have smiled, è 
than the reflection of the sky and hills in the fowin 


s cottage-door. 
strength.” The ses is Ais,—he made It, and hig 
bands formed the dry land.“ He counteth the stara, 
and calleth them all by name.“ The light le “hia 
ent,” and the clouds “hia chariot.” 
er ia “his volce, s the wilderness and making 
Lebanon to skip.” He sends the lightnings; “they 
1 and say unto him, Here we are. eanimals are 
is animals,—‘‘al} wait upon him; the young lion 
roaring seeks his meat from God, and he provides for 
the raven his food when his young ones cry unto God, 
and wander for lack of meat.” Man, too, though 
little lower than the angels, Is his,—“‘He is one God 
aon ke 25 the people of bis pasture, and the sheep of 
an 


e thun- 


THE HEBREW'S BECRET, 

No wonder that we ae to the Bible for our 
— and to freshen our rellgiousness, when Ít is the 

ome of thoughts Ike these,—the actual Aome of 
them, where such allusions play in and out like chil- 
dren, and fill the windows with thelr faces for the 
reader passing by, Or, rather, it le One Face that we 
soa al) the time. For the unique fact about the Bible- 
view of Nature is that the Hebrews at a very early 
thme in their hiatory seisad the thought of Oneness in 
Nature in connection with the Life and Will there. 
That lo the secret which makes the Hebrew seem to 
us the great religious nation of old time. Other poor 
plea had the lifa and will conception, but ther ad 
not the clear oneness. Other peoples reached tha 
oneness, but then they had tly dimmed the life 
and will: the Hindus, for instance, to whom the 
gods became the vague Allness; and the Greeka who 
—.— ans 1 — N 11 pa 

orophers. But ebrew gras e tho 

unity before he lost hia child-sense of this other ele- 
ment. It la thie combination which makes him refer, 
with sach startling simplicity, not only creation and 
the stars, but the trees and the cornfields and the 
wild asses, to Jehovah, Not only the strange sea, but 
the familiar land; not only the earthquake, but the 
summer#hower; not only the blasted nation and the 
pestilence, but the uprisen nation and the gladness of 
the clean heart. And it ls this constant reference 
which ke the pervading grandeur to the Old Testa- 
ment view of Nature. 1 we feel the stir 
of one Mighty Figure exacting righteousness,—stir, 
and figure, and righteousness, concelved accordin to 
that day. So the grandeur is austere, reverend to 
awfulness; that of a king on his throne, or moving 
forth reslatless. The prompting la to fear the è 
the great Creator.” 

But the best of the conception was that It ensured 
# noble future to religiousness. Man's will and life 
had but to grow more moral, social, humane, and 
brother-like, and to hia thought the one life and 
will, lord of Nature and of nations, was sure to 
change character also, and grow more loving, more 
father-like, more the God of individual men and 
women. e stern grandeur would soften into ten- 
derness, And accordingly we find, from the Mosaic 
to the prophet’s conception, a marked advance in this 
direction, heralding and making 3 natural the 
still deeper, tenderer faith with which Jesus and his 
contemporaries called God their Father In the 
Heavens, 

WE ARE HEBREWS STILL. 

No wonder, then, that the Bible, the holy literatura 
of that little Aslan tribe, is still a holy book for Eu- 
rope and America, the le and breadth of conti- 
nents, Its vision of the in Nature is still the 
vision which religiousness confesses. And as one 
likes to meet a man more religious than himself, and 
bows before him, even if simple and Ignorant and 
queer, because the religion makes his queerness poet- 
ry, and his seaplane a kind of esa—0 We 
feel oT ae and upborne b, king about our 
Blue s as “hills of the Tord.“ about our apple 
trees as Ais trees, about Ais lightn in the skies, 
and Ads locusts in the humming folds of our New 

land summer, though the phrase is odd as well es 
holy to nineteenth century ears. 

Not so odd to the heart, after all, and not so very 
odd to the head elther, save in those middle moods 
betwoen a doep thought and a shallow thought, The 
deepest and the lightest thinking ssam to agree in re- 
fern all to “God.” Nelther the savage nor the 
man of ripest life and sclence fa apt to fancy himself 
an atheist. Eastern travellers tell us that the Arabs, 
who sre modern cousins of the Hebrews, still talk in 
the Old Testament style of their race. Lf a pesti- 
lonce comes among them, or If thelr flocks increase 
more than usual, if theircrops prosper or fall above 
the common measure, I the storm {s very violent, or 
the rain comea out of season, the outstretched hand 
of God isin it, One dreams a dream. In the morn- 
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ing he tells his friends that God spoke to him in a 
vision of the night, saying, “Do thus and so.” And 
an Arab historian still would fill his book with tales 
like those In Joshua, of helping Iarael to win 
battle-felds, 

Are we not Arabs among ourselves? What 
ardent belief in miracle, and epectal providence, and 

rivate inspiration still! Men pray yet for rain, 

en pray yet that heretics may be silenced. In war 
both es pray for victory, and King William 
would give the g on to tha God who has prospered 
German soldiers. Perhaps we would neither pray 
nor send such telegrams. But when the sudden 
joy, the sudden woe—a baby’s birth, a death — 
comes into the life of any of us; when it is our boy 
who goes to battle, and stays there; or when we sud- 
denly see at beauty in a face or in a mountain 
view; or when we hear of some vast Jaw discovered 
to be playing out ita eternal life through the spaces 
of the univeree,—does not every one know how the 
instinct hidden in his heart leaps in the old way to 
his lips, and words the words “ M. God l''—words 
them, because that names not the feeling only but 
the flash of conviction. The Ono Life is in it, the 
One Will is somehow working there. Theodore 
Parker was accounted a rationalist; but they say 
who knew him that he never saw a new thing strik- 
ing to his sense, but the thought My Father in Heavy- 
en was his greeting to it. Diderot was called the 
French atheist, and probably did not object to the 
name. But one day, walking in the fielde with a 


friend, he plucked an ear of corn, and fell a-muai 

over it. ‘What are you dolng?”’ asked the friend. 
“Listening,” was the reply: Who is speaking to 
you?” "God." „Well, what does he say?” “He 


Hebrew, The heart comprehends, but the un- 

lerstanding le at fault.“ It was the old Hebrew in 

these men, or rather itis the dim child-of-God sense 
in them, and in the Hebrew, and in us all, 


BUT WITH A DIFFERENCE, 


When, however, this tion of the One-tu-All 
pas sacl 2 itself, the Rae egemen = 
over process,—ever changing, never don 
for ideas Ml batter zulted on the whole to excite re- 
digi feeling. Religious feeling changes little. But 
of the change in ideas there can be no denia) from 
the most conservative, Science lo simply better, and 
better, and better understanding of fact; and our sci- 
ence alters almost every specific statement about 
Nature in the Bible, from the word-creation of the 
first heaven and earth in Genesis, to the sudden 
clashing descent of the new heaven and earth in 

lation, The first becomes a process of eternal 
evolution in the past; the second becomes the gradu- 
al ascent through the ages yet to come,—the continu- 
ous aspiration of the earth to be a heaven, and of all 
within it to do the perfect will. Eden and Its fallen 
exiles, universal flood and Babel-scattering, chosen 
nation and Sinai-revelation, inspired prophet and in- 
carnate son, with all the host of es which in 
such ay pred of thought was but a supplementary 
course of Nature, —all thla our science puta aside to 
replace each statement with some truer statement 
which the earth itself furnishes to mind that bas 
lived upon it two thousand years longer than the 
Hebrews had. Every statement, because a truer, ls 
Jelt to bea der one, 

If one asks, How then do we reconcile thie blotting 
out of Bible record with that appreciation of the Bi- 
ble? this is our answer: Those ideas which have been 
pe a need not and ought not to be appreciated 

jonger save as poetry, save as we appreciate and 
enjoy child-prayers and child-th ta of God. But 
while much has vanished from bellef, that main idea 
of all, that Hebrew secret, has only changed for most 
of us by vastly expanding, deepening, intenelfying its 
meaning, and It is to that we bring our reverence,— 
the conviction that God acts here and now; that Ne 
ure and our lives are full of him; that everything that 
begins and ends tn untversal providence. We 
cannot go outside of that great Hebrew thought, 
though inside of It aclence has rearranged for the bet- 
ter almost every single fact of Nature. 

True, as to that idea also, we are not exactly at the 
ancient stand-point. The anclent thought he under- 
atood God's being, not his ways; the modern claime 
to understand hie ways and not bis belng, and to 
know hia ways but very little. The ancient personal- 
ized Nature; the modern naturalizes person: that is, 
to the forefathers Nature was the unknown, which 
they would fain explain by the known element per- 
son; to us person, both in man and God, is the un- 
known, which we would fain explain by what we 
know of Nature. When they sald, “There Is one 
God,” they spoke not quite our meaning when we 
say, “God le one.“ But now as then, when behind 
the laws we stop and gaze upon the eternal force, 
still the unknown force within our consclonsness 
claims kindred with that unknown everywhere, and 
of it as of ourselves we eay life, will, or we cannot 
speak at all, It e s poor name,—yes, The grand- 
enr ia that our name {a a poor name for the fact! 
The truer way to name it is, “It not will, infinitely 
more.“ But what to us is more, what higher? Wea 
can fall back dumb and bowed, or we can climb as 
high Up on the truth as we may, and call the force 
will, —ita order, wisdom,—the Progress in Its ordere 
roe goodness. And then we have to-day aa in 
the He rew — for our oneness, “Jehovah, I am 
that I am,” and “Iam the first and the last, the be- 
ginning and the end.” And He makes the light, and 
soca darkness, nnd sends our lightninga, and 
makes gras grow, and our hearts 
noes glad,—and ia our God! 3 

can we ever go beyond, outalde of, that 
Hebrew thought which makes the Bible holy? | 

It ia that thought which makes the universe holy, 

— oi piace holy, and this minute holy, and you, 


RELATION OF THE BEAHMO SOMAJ TO 
HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


(From the Thelstic Annual of the Brahmo Somaj.) 


It, from what I have sald, it be understood that the 
whole system of 1 recognized by the Brahmo 
Somaj is made up of borrowed ideas from different 
of belief, there cannot be graver misappre- 


genius in the Somet, andad 
ment among its followers, w. 
them to find the deep principles and experiences of 
their souls crystallized within other aystems of relig- 
ion. There is not the least doubt that in these days 
the speculative atmosphere of the world la so over- 
charged with various Influences, both ethical and re- 
ligious, produced by conflicting schools of thought 
and belief, that a modern inquirer, in his honest pur- 
suit after truth, cannot but unconsciously imbibe some 
of them, Thus, much of the Hindu and Christian 
influence, to which I have alluded, has been imbibed 
by the Brahmo Somaj. But the relation of the prin- 
ciples of that institution with those of Hinduism and 
Christianity does not in any way compromise its origi- 
nality, its indigenous wth and spirituality, but 
proves, on the contrary, at the deepest experiences of 
the souls of men In all ages have beenthesame, And 
it also proves beyond doubt the catholicity and univer- 
zallty, In origin as well as in ideas, of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which some men would fain identify with a 
particular sect or community. 

It only remains to conclude by examining the ten- 
dencies of the Brahmo Somaj in relation to Hindu- 
jem and Christianity. It bas been prophesied, by 
some far-seeing men, that the Somaj would in time 
either me! nto the Hindu religion or Into the 
Christian Church, and that it cannot long remain an 
Independent body as at present. This statement Js 
not to be lightly passed over. There are indeed two 
rocks through which the Somaj has to steer; and in 
avolding the lia of Hindulem, we may be sbip- 


wrecked on the Charybdis of Christianity. The dan- 
r ought to be clearly seen and known, ally at 
e present time. Are we Ohristians? No, we are 


not. If withont the divinity of Christ, without the 
infallibility of the Bible, without a historical revela- 
tion, without miracles, 1 anger sacraments, peo- 
le may be called Christians, you may call us so, 
es, you may call us so, but I doubt if those who 
give any meaning to that name will like to share it 
with us. Are we Hindus? Yes, nationally, socially, 
we are, The Brabmos take pride in calling them- 
selves Hindus, so far ss the name of their country 
goes, so far as thelr ancestry and the society of their 
countrymen mo, ANN they live are concerned, 
But religiously Brahmos are not Hindus. Relig- 
lously they are Hindus as much as they are Chris- 
tians; they are neither the one nor the other; they are 
plain Brahmos only, plain theists, If discarding the 
authority of the Veda and Purans, of the Rishis and 
incarnations, of the Brahmins and sacred law-glvers; 
if discarding idolatry and caste, astrology, and Incan- 
tations, and all that is superstitious or false in Hindu- 
iam, can make a man s Hindu, you may call us Hin- 
dus. But I doubt very much whether those who Im- 
pute any sacredness to that name will ever care to call 
us so. The name Hindu, apart from ite social and 
national import, carries a pecullar religious signifi- 
cance, with which we cannot honestly identify our- 
selves, But some think they can. And who are 
those? They are some enrolled, professed Brahmos. 
Here is a significant tendency of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Behold a numberof Brahmos calling themselves Hin- 
dus in religion, their faith Hinduism, and calling the 
Shastras their Scriptures! If not the prophecy to 
which I have alluded founded upon some poselbility 
of fulfilment? Nay, one section of the Brahmo So- 
maj have already gone back to Hinduism. Since the 
passing of the Native 3 Act, a number of the 
rahmos belonging to the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj 
have found themselves in the most uncomfortable 
ition. This law being virtually intended to legal- 
Brahmo marriages, which do not conform to the 
Orthodox rule, and cannot, therefore, be considered 
Hindn marriages; and there — many Brahmos 
who honestly eschew the religious significance of the 
Hindu name, our friends feared lest, by calling them- 
selves Brahmos unconditionally, they be outlawed 
from Orthodox society, and lest they be obliged in 
marrying their children to take advantage of the new 
law. On the other hand they could not venture to 
call themselves Hindus unconditionally, because that 
would be too shameless. So they have been trying to 
make the two ends meet, by ingeniously proving Hin- 
duism and Brahmolsm to be identical, They call 
themselves Hindu Brahmos, Here I cannot but cal) 
to mind some people who style themselyes “Brahmin 
Christians,” and others who style themselves ‘Chris- 
tiar Brahmos.” Of course the world Is fertile in 
many things, and not least in such anomslons beings, 
however you may call them, or they may call them- 
selves. If Brahmos are Hindus, and Hindus are 
Brahmos, and if Brahmoism and Hinduism bave 
sprung from a common stock, why should Orthodox 
society persecute the Somaj? why should there be 
any excommunication, any self-sacrifice, above all, 
any Native Marriage Act? There are Brahmos, we 
know, who will not object to be anything before any- 
body; but whether real Iive Hindus will call them- 
selves Brahmos, or call such Brahmoa Hindus, ls quite 
another question 
Wiil those leaders of what in called the Conserva- 
tive Somaj, who hays taken upon themselves to prove 
that the whole religion of the Somaj is derived from 
Hinduism, be good pnongh to answer whether in 
much they have written they have caught their in- 
spiration not from Vyas and Shunbeer, but from 
ousin and Kant? Is not much of the best of thelr 
productions often only a tranecript of the ideas of 
certain European and Christian philosophers, whose 
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books they have read at second hand as transi 
into English? I personally know this to be 2 
every Brahmo knows it, though everyone will not ad. 
mit it. There is no shame in confessing a fact, but 

there is great dishonesty in wilfully concealing it, 
Let these men freely acknowledge what they hare 
t from Christian Europe, and what from u 
ndia. Let them, let us all, vindicate our own con- 
science, and honestly acknowledga the mixed origin, 
the catholic ideas, and universal principles of thein- 
stitution which some, in their unfortunate frenzy 
would fain identify as s Hindu sect. i 


THE NEW OATECHISM, 


CHAPTER L 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


Q. What ls Christianity ? 

A. Itis a name. Grammatically speaking, it is a 

er noun, because a proper name. 

. What did Jesus make the test of discipleship? 

. “By this shall all men know that ye are my din 
ciples, if ye have love ove to another.“ Alro this; 
Ep their fruits ze shall know them.” 

. Was he right in making this teat? 

A. Some esy he was not; that he was mistaken, 

. What is necessary to constitute a Christian? 

A man must say that he fe one. 

4 Mention some prominent Christiana in history. 

. Philip II., Pope Alexander VI., Catherine II. 
of Russia, Torquemada, and many others, 

Q: Why were these people Christians? 

Because they called themselves by this name. 
Q. What ls the difference between a Christian and 
a Buddhist, or Mohammedan? 

A, One calls himself a Christian, while the other 
callo himeelf a Buddhist, or Mohammedan, 

„Were the first followers of Jesus Christians? 

. No, sir. It ls now found that they were not. 

Q. Why were they not Christians? 

A. Because they did not so call themselves. 

. Was Jesus a Christian? 

„No, sir, Strictly speaking, he was not, àl- 
coe person eminently to be respected and loved. 

. y was Jesus not a Christian? 

Because he never called himself by thie name. 
It was not in use during bis lifetime. 

Q. Are Christian“ and “follower of Jesus” sy- 
nonymous terms, therefore? 

A. No, air. They are not, 

Q. Explain the difference. 

A. To be a follower of Jesus after the spirit, is to 
be pure and true in life and character, and to be lovr- 
ing, as he was. A Christian may be all this too, 
thongb all are not so; but, In addition to this, hecalls 
himself by the name of Christian.“ 

Q. lait . that thie distinction of words will 
always be kept up and made a bar to fellowship? 

A. No, sir. As men come more and more to sol 
realities, they will judge by facts, not by names; 
striving together for these, they will develop new and 
higher forms of life, By whatever name it shall be 

ed, it will be the fuller coming of that kingdom 
which Jesus proclaimed, and for which Paul labored, 
which poets bave sung, and for which martyrs have 
bled,—Liberal Christian, June 13. 


THE USE OF BELIGION. 
BY COLONEL THOMAS W. HIGGINSON. 


Colonel Higginson occupied the pulpit of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, yesterday 
morning, and delivered a very interesting ree 
on the “Use of Religion.” The conclusion at which 
he aimed was in effect that religion in some form, or 
under some system, in necessary for the soul of ord 
and without its presence there will be a void whl 
no earthly good can fill. He thought it impossible, 
however, to reduce it to any set form or law, s 
are scarcely two intelligent belngs who will receive 
exactly the aame impressions from any object or from 
any inspiration. He began by relating s story of & 

dung tutor in the scientific departwent of a New 
England college, who called upon him, about two 
years ago, and very seriously told bim that he we 
afraid bis religious opinions would get him into 
trouble. He was not 4 Christian, and could not be j 
neither did he find any evidence. in bie researches, 0 
the existence of a „and he could not believe 
the immortality of the soul. He had heard the pret- 
ident of the college say that no man could be Pin 
moted to a professorship who waa nota believer 
Jesus Christ and the other fundamental principles ~ 
Christianity. A professorehip would be Ten in 
ear or 80, and he waa afraid that if he did not 3 
ce his own independence and believe against his — 
victions he would be disqualified. Colonel nen unn 
anid he reasoned with this young man, but —— fer 
Paige tinged to itha end; aed e on yt 12 an oe * 
n the wa mpathy was to 
better to be fit Tor A situation and not get it than Of 
get it and not be ft for lt. Thevacancyoccurres) | 
the young Instructor gravitated Ipto it as a star oer 
tates Into its place in the firmament. Aya — 
that time, he wrote to a friend of hie, whohad —9— 
his opinions, and Informed him chat he wea wet 
be confirmed as a member of the Episcopal C — 
He had no restraining power or influence, and 1 — 
rfect freedom of thought he changed bie ae 
ome men, sald Mr. Higginson, will change of * nit 
cessity, and every person who has watche 16 
career closely will not wonder when the changa 1 
announced. Very little surprise was manifest, er 
the course of Brownson, Hepworth, and Se 15 
writings had foretold, years before, what was ® given 
take place. But here was a man whohad * 
any signs of a growing faith, and — throug re 
influences, embraces religion. This want ip s 
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he said, we must call religion, for want of a better 
name; but we do not understand it as Abbot did— 
“Man's endeavor to perfect himself“ —but rather 
what ht be atyled simple piety, without any aet 
form or faith. The best reforma were heralded by 
men outside the church as well as the grandest acts 
of philanthropy. I remember, said the speaker, 
when a suburban town not very far from Boston, 
which bad been trying to find an honest man to put 
into the treasurer’s chair, at last settled down apon 
the only man In the piace who never went to church, 
He was not the more honest because he did not at- 
tend at any form of worship, but he stayed away be- 
cause he was honest. The great eln of the church ip 
‘hypocrisy, and this the athelst has not got, except It 
may be in France where atheism has become popular. 


Tho answer given by the Paris walter, who was asked 
ihia religious bellef by s of athelats, was given as 
„an illustration. He sald: Gentlemen, I may be a 


very humble individual, but I don't believe any more 
than the best of vou.“ 

He then cited several examples of heroism in de- 
ifence of opisioms both from Christian and Pagan his- 
‘tory, and that the one sustaining power was re- 
Uigion, Science waa not sufficient to satisfy the cray- 

ef the human soul; there must be something 

rand more 8 reach the emotional part 
of ear nature, There is nothing sadder, wald Mr. 
Migginson, than the superstition of irreligion except 
che auperstitions of religion. What can be more un- 
natural Í than that a sclentific man should try to break 
down the delicate sentiments of a bright and hopeful 
daughter, and balld in lts stend a n fabric, the 
foundations of which are his own conclusions trom 
aclence; or to Impose upon his son the necessity of 
belleving this or that theory when his only faith and 
religion consist of the dying words of a dear mother, 
which he cherishes as dearer than life itself? He 
said he stood for the preservation of religious senti- 
mont, and between the two extremes. He would 
rather be half way between two parties who main- 
tained on the one hand that two and two made three, 
and on the other that their sum was five, than to st- 
tach himself to elther. Speaking of prayer, he sald 
that be was amused to see at a public gathering, 
about a week ago, u learned divine from a sister city 
read avery fervent prayer from a manuscript, He 
would look down upon the 1 and catch a word or 
idea, then close hls eyes and appeal to the Delty, as 
though the Delty did not know as well as he did that 
the manuscript was there,—Boston Globe, June 20, 
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THE PAINE MEMORIAL, 


The Infidels of Boston and its vicinity, percelying 
the necessity for better accommodations for holdi 
services to their Increasing members, at last succeed: 
in obtalning sufficient fanda to warrant the erection 
of a building to be used im connection with the In- 
vestigator, to be named after the late Thomas Paine; 
and to be called The Palono Memorial Hall and In- 
vestigator Home,” The building, which ia to be built 
on Appleton Street at a cost of $00,000, ls to be of 
‘brick, 100x565 feet, and will contain four storles; the 
‘lower story to be occupied by stores and the Investi- 

ator, the second to be a large hall to be called Paine 

all, the third to be a dancing hall, and the fourth 
story to be used for a banquet hall. The cellar is 
early completed, and it is expected that the bullding 
will be finished this season. 

At nine o'clock, Saturday morning, a large number 
ot the Society of Infidels gathered at the proposed 
Structure to perform the ceremotiles. The exercises 
commenced with the playing of national alre by the 
Wakefield Brasa Band; after which Mr, Horace 
Seaver, editor of the Investigator, deposited the tin 
bor contalulng a copy of the original circular of the 
Trustees, photographs of the trustees and sepio és of 
the Investigator office, a copy of the d of Mr. 
James Lick, of California, a copy of the trial and im- 
prisonment of Mr, Abner Kneeland, the dally papers 
of the day, the last Issue of the Investigator, copies of 
‘the Banner of Light, and Tue INDEX, specimens of 
fractional currency, and gold and silver coln of the 
United States, a general review of the liberal cause, 
an address to the future generation by Mr. Horace 
Seaver, a grogramme for the day, and « ticket of ad- 
mission. He made a few remarks, referring briefly to 
the life and character of Mr. Paine, and stating that 
‘it was by bis efforts that the building was to be bullt 
Tt was to be used for social enjoyment, and to be let 
to any one who wished to hire lt. A song, “Palne'a 
Ode to America,“ was sung by the audlerice; after 
which the exercises adjourned to the Parker-Memo- 
tial Hall, near by, which was filled to ita utmost 
capacity by the multitude from the outside, and con- 
tinued by an original march, “Triumph of Liberty,” 
fedicated to Thomas Paine by Mr. W, S. Ripley, 
eader of the band. Remarks were made by Mr. J. 
P. Mendum, who gave a brief history of the life of 
he Investigator. . 

A meating was held several years ago by the friends 
Thomas Paine, and stock aubseribed to the amount 
£ $70,000 for a ballding to his memory. They a; 
illed to the Legislature for acharter, but were unable 
d obtain it, and the society ually fell off ; and in 
889, when Mr. Abner Kneeland left Boston, the soci- 
ty had pm broken up. In 1844, the Infidel Soci- 
ty was formed, and held regular weekly meetings, 

toon numbered eighty members. Thia society 
rospered for several years, They, alao, sought a 
harter and were refused, A few years later, In 
larch, 1871, a circular was Issued to friends of the 
ause, and now they are to have a building of thelr 
mu. The hall ls to be freo to all, mubject to no creed 
Telam, and any party can have it upon reasonable 
arges, It was called “Tho Paine Memorial Hall“ 
request of Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, Call- 
‘mia, who has liberally helped the cause, and by 


whose last contribution of 620,000 it has been com- 
menced, 

A song, “Thomas Paine, the Patriot of 1770,” writ- 
ten for the occasion, was sung by the Charlestown 
Quartette Club in a fine manner; after which Mr, 
Horace Seaver delivered a short address on Thomas 
Paine, An ode, “The Author-Hero of the Revolu- 
tion,” was sung by the quartette, and addresses made 
bra F. n Laura Cuppy 2 Mr. 

eson, G. L. Henderson, of J 
Brown, of New York. rr 


The address of Mr, Jamleson was very radical, he 
asserting that he did not bellevein God, Jesus Christ, 
or the Bible. The exercises closed soon after twelve 


o'clock by a song, The Freeman's Shout,” by the 
company, with an accompaniment b — 
2 * hee p ent by the band. Bos 


CHINESE SENTENCES, 


FROM OONFUOCIUB. 


—Sincerity is the way of heaven. The attainment 
of alncerity lathe way for men, To thia attainment 
there are requisite the axtensive study of what la 
food, accurate Inquiry about it, careful reflection on 
t, the clear discrimination ol it and the earnest 
practice of it, Leta man p In this way, and, 
though dull, he will surely become intelligent; though 
weak, he will surely become strong, 

—What needs no 2 is virtue. 

—Learn the past, and you will know the future, 

—Worship as though the Deity were present. If 
my mind fe not engaged in my worship, it le as 
N I worshipped not. 

—Let there be dally renovation. What truly ts 
within will be manifested withont. By nature, men 
are nearly allke; by practice, they get to be wide 
B| 


part. ‘ 

—Is there one word which may serve as a rula of 
practice for one's life? In not reciprocity such a 
word? What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not — re $47 

He who speaks without modesty will find it dif- 
cult to make 5 words 5 7 an . 

—If one cannot rectify himself, what has he to do 
with rectifying others ? 

—A man should say, 1 am not concerned that I 
have no place—I am concerned how I may fit myself 
tor one. Iam not concerned that I am not known—I 
seck to make myself worthy to be known. 

—Virtue ls not left to stand alone, —he who prac- 
Uses It will have nelghbors. 

—To see what is right and not to do It, is want of 


courage, 

—Fine worda and an insinuating appearance are 
seldom associated with true virtue. Recompense in- 
jury with justice, and kindness with kindness, 

—Employ the upright and put aside the crooked: 
so can the crooked be made to be upright. 

—Heaven penetrates to the bottom of our hearts 
like light into a dark chamber, We must conform 
ourselves to it till we are like two Instruments of mu- 
sic tuned to the same pitch. We must join ourselves 
with it like two tablets which appear but one. We 
must receive its gifts the very moment its band ia 
open to bestow, Our | lar passions shut up the 
door of our souls against 5 

—With coarse to eat, with water to drink, and 
my bended arm for a plllow,—I have still joy in the 
midet of these things. But riches and bonors ac- 

mirog by unrighteousness ara to me as a floating 
cloud. , 

ls virtue a thing remota? I wish to be virtuous, 
and lo, virtue is at hand! 

—They who know the truth ara not equal to those 
who love It; and they who love It are still below those 
who find delight in the practice of it. 


FROM MENCIUS. 


—The great man does not think beforehand of his 
words that they may be sincere, nor of his actions 
that they may be resolute; he simply speaks and 
does what is right, The great man is he who doce 
not lose his child-heart, 

—Wherever the superior man passes through, 
transformation follows; wherever he abides, his In- 
fluence la of a spiritual nature. It flows abroad, 
above, and beneath, like that of heaven and earth, 


THERE was an old preacher Into whose hymn- 
book a bad boy pasted the old song:— 
“Old Grimen la dead, that good old man, 
We ne'er shall see him more.” 
On opening the book one day, before sermon, his 
eyes fell on this production, He gave out the first 
verse and then paused with ties. He wiped hia 
spectacles, read it again, and sald, solemnly: ‘‘Broth- 
ren, I have been singing out of this book for forty 
ears; I have never recognized this asa hymn before; 
nt it’s Aere, and I ain't agoing to go back on my book 
now; so plone raise the tune, and we'll put it through, 
It it kille us.“ A gront many theological dogmsa are 
held and persisted In on precisely the same principle. 


PURCHASE LN THE CHUROE.—The rector of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil has been preaching on this subject, He 
described the traffic, and stated that It extended to 
6,000, or about oné-balf, of the parishes in England. 
Looked at from a spiritual polat of view it was a 
frightful, an abominable, and a ridiculous thing, 
There was really nothing to prevent a jolnt-s 
company of High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, 
Broad Churchmen, or even Jews, from buying the 
adyowsons and next presentations of more half 
of all the livings in England and Wales, and so in 
one day take steps to secure to themselves and their 
own views 6,600 parishes.—London Graphic. 
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Poetry. 


THE FACES ON THE STREET. 


DY STELLA OF, LACKAWANKA, 


‘There is hunger in the facea 
That we meet 

Helpless hunger in the faces 
On the street; 

Not for bread, or wins from Albion, 
‘Cross the dens, 

Not for juieca, richly fiayorsd— 
None of these, 


‘There is sadness in the face 
Up and down— 

Wistful sadness ín the faces 
Of the town; 

Es it poverty, or loseea, 
Or regret, 

Born of ansuccesafnl struggles 
Bravely mot? 


Thore is sunshine In the faces 
That we meet = 
Sunshine in the children’s faces 
On the street; 
Though our lives hut gather ahadows 
As the aight, 
In the faces of the obildren 
‘There lo light. 


‘There are eager, questioning faces 
On the street: 

How they probe our thin Alaguisea 
Whon we meet! 

How thoy atartlo—how they atir ua 
Passing by! 

TU we turn, and watch, and linger, 
With a sigh, 


‘There are flushed and radiant faces 
Sweeping past, 

With each rose-tint ever deeper 
Than the last; 

Ob the love, and light, and laughter, 
Breaking through! 

Ob the nearness of Elysium 
To their view! 


‘There are white and suffering faces 
‘That we meot 

Pushing through the nameless tumult 
On the street; 

Shall wo follow ?—see how hollow! 
Bee how wan! 

Walle aur eyes with pity glisten, 
They are gone, 


Thore are faces that Invite os, 
And beguile 

Half our fancy‘s aad divining 
With a smilo; 

Fair, bewildering, tendor facos 
On the street, 

That impel a daring homage 
When we meet. 


Thore are faces—how they haunt us 
As a song, 

When no more we hear the music 
Ring along; 

How they float along the dusky 
Wares of thought— 

How they trouble us by coming, 
All unsought! 


‘There are faces all around us 
Full of care, 
And the grooves that teara have hollowed 
Slowly there; 
Is it ponury—or struggle— 
Or defeat ? 
All this bunger in the faces 
On the street? 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


BY W. J. P. 


Kant, RUDOLF HAGENBACH, one of Germany's 
first theological scholars, died last month, at the age 
of seventy-three. He was the author of several books, 
mostly pertaining to ecclesiastical history; the one 
best known, perhaps, being the History of Doctrines. 

AT THE RECENT graduating exercises of the Divin- 
ity School, in Cambridge, there appears to have been 
nothing specially marked either for ability or for 
heresy. The class is considered a safe one, theologi- 
cally. But real theological studies are sometimes 
just entered upon when theological students begin 
the practice of the ministry. The end, therefore, is 
not yet; and prediction is uncertain. 


FATHER HYACINTHE holda fast to his reformed 
Catholic faith. A report having been started that he 
had gone to Rome to be reconciled with the Pope, he 
silences it by saying: “With a willing heart I would 
be reconciled with the Pontiff,—but upon two condi- 
tions; first, that the Holy Father should consent to 
renounce his personal Infallibility; and, secondly, 
that he should consent to bless the cradle of my 
child.“ 

Tae FREE Religious Soclety which was organized 
in Providence a few months ago has prospered thus 
far beyond the expectation of those who were most 
interested in Ita formation. It has continued to hold 
meetings on Sunday afternoon up to the end of 
June, and means to resume them again in Septem- 
ber. Its pleasant little hall is well fllled with a com- 
pany of earnest hearers, who are also, we belleve, 
earnest doers of the word. 


On A preceding page will be found some interest- 
Ing selections from an article on the “Relation of the 
Brahmo-Somaj to Hinduism and Christtanity,”’ pab- 
lished in the Theistie Annual for 1878, issued under 
the auspices of the Somaj. It will be seen that the 
same parties, and the same arguments, with only the 
necessary change of names, appear in India aa in 
America. The parallelism le striking, and may throw 
some light on the question now becoming familiar 
here, How far can those who have been born and 
bred in the Christian religion change and develop 


thelr religious ideas, and still call themselves Chris- 
tians? 


PROF, L. T. TOWNSEND, of the School of Theolo- 
gy in Boston University, has been giving a series of 
sermons in New Bedford, on the doctrine of future 
punishment, which have startled, by the vividness of 
their presentation of the old horrors of a literal and 
eternal hell, even some of his Orthodox bearers. It 
is evident that thia dogma is not yet wholly out of 
date, though few ministers have the temerity to give 
it to thelr audiences in such undiluted form as does 
Prof. Townsend. In these days of mild Orthodoxy 
there is something to be admired both in the admin- 


‘subject of the development of religious Ideas. He 


istering and the receiving of this old heroic method 
of spiritual treatment, 

In A GENERAL miscellaneous procession in one of 
our cities, on the Fourth of July, a pleasant and hap- 
py feature of the demonstration was the children of 
the public schools conveyed in large excursion wagons 
profusely decorated with flowers, But the courtesy 
and liberality of the occasion were marred by one of 
the wagons bearing the motto, Keep the Bible In 
our Public Schools.“ Many Catholic children were 
in the wagons, Catholic men were in other parts of 
the procession, and many Catholic citizens were look- 
ing on from the sidewalks; yet some one, probably 
some sectarian teacher, had the ill manners to hoist 
this sectarian device, in utter forgetfulness of the 
principlea of liberty which the day and the celebra- 
tion signified. It would not be strange if the Catho- 
lics should now be disposed to take up the challenge 
thus flaunted in their faces. 


AmonG the performances of the graduating clasa at 
the recent Commencement exercises at Cambridge 
was an oration on Pantheism and in defence of It, 
which has called forth high praise from competent 
critics for ite ability and reverent earnestness, and 
which was received by the audience with an enthus!- 
asm rarely witnessed as the genuine result of a 
"Commencement part.“ The orator was Mr. E. F. 
Fenollosa, of Salem, Maas., a young man of fine met- 
aphysleal talent, as this address bore witness; and he 
spoke evidently from thought and conviction, and 
not aimply to perform a part“ which college rank 
had chanced to assign to him. It ls a good sign of 
progress in the college and in the community that 
such an essay, touching upon delicate questions of 
theology, should be allowed to be spoken on Com- 
mencement day, Formerly such a topic was un- 
known on the occasion, and fora student to advo- 
cate pantheism would have been regarded as almost a 
sufficient cause for withholding from him bis degree. 


Among those who received adiploma of gradua- 
tion from the Harvard University Law School, at the 
recent Commencement in Cambridge, was a young 
Japanese gentleman, Mr. Ennouye. He came to 
this country several years ago, when a mere boy, un- 
der the care of American missionaries, Being put 
into an Evangelical school, where special efforts were 
made to indoctrinate him in the miracles and peculiar 
Orthodox dogmas of Christianity, his reason was 
aroused in protest, and he was found to be a difficult 
subject for conversion. As he sald in s recent con- 
versation, he could see no reason why he should 
abandon an enlightened view of his own religion for 
a superstitious conception of Christianity, nor why 
hie instructors should convert him more than he 
them. He has a keen, analytic mind; and, besides 
carrying on the study of law at Cambridge, has found 
time for mastering the works of Herbert Spencer, 
Tylor, Lubbock, and other modern writers, on the 


now returns to Japan a believer in Free Religion. 


By THE DEATH of Charles Lowe one of the rare 
souls has passed away, Although mention of this 
event was made in TAE INDEX of last week, yet too 
many testimonies cannot be given to such a man’s 
Worth; not that such character needs the testimo- 
nies, but that friends need for their own satisfaction to 
utterthem, Mr, Lowe began his professional work 
twenty-two years ago this month, as associate pastor 
of the First Congregational Society at New Bedford. 
He remained with the society only a year, his health 
thus early failing; but in that short time he won the 
love of hearts that through all the succeeding years of 
separation he retained. And hia work during that 
year, especially In the Sunday-school, and in private 
homes, left an impress which has not vanished. Clear 
in thought, pure in heart, énergetic and self-sacrific- 
ing In action, so he has nobly performed and no- 
bly finished his life's service. So fair was he to 
all opinions, so just to others’ motives, so true 
to the right, so filled with the spirit of good-will, 
that I think he never made an enemy, and attract- 
ed constant friends wherever his lot called him to 
live. Compelled to fight an insidious disease from 
the very beginning of his public work, he yet by 
sheer strength of will and spirit, seemed to keep the 
forcea of dissolution at bay, so that he did appar- 
ently a well man’s tasks, And, thongh he has now 
died at forty-five, he was one of those of whom we 
may repeat the words, ‘Honorable age ia not that 
which standeth in length of time, nor that is meas- 
ured by number of years, But wisdom ia the gray 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life Is old age.” 
Blessed be the memory of the man when dead, who 
by his life blessed so many souls! 
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NAMES. 


The world seems never to have been troubled in 
determining the real significance and proper applica- 
tion of certain words,—like heathen, pagan, Jew, 
infidel, sceptic, etc. They have been flung out as 
carelessly as army mules used to fling out their hind 
feet; and, like the latter, they have always left a dirty 
spot where they struck. But how much trouble 
some people are having just now to determine 
whether this or that man shall be called “Unitarian,” 
and Christlan.““ Are these words, indeed, such 
precious things that we should court them in long 
columns of newspapers, from one year’s end toan- 
other, chase them through all Anniversary Week, 
and get ourselves so very uncomfortable with sweat 
and dust at nearly every convention of “Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches“? The alabaster-box 
that held the precious ointment was no doubt a quite 
costly box; but when the ointment was spilt we have 
no evidence that the disciples crowded around, jom 
ted and disputed with one another as to who should 
have the box. When you get away from Boston, » 
good deal of the precious ointment ie spilt out of the 
“Unitarian” name; and, among a large portion of our 
Western people, the name ‘Christian’ bas a decided- 
ly bad odor. Don't Imagine, dear Bostonians, that 
we are 80 very anxious to possess ourselves of your 
old olly Christian“ or ‘‘Unitarian”’ olntment-boxea! 

In the farce of Boz and Coz, these gentlemen got. 
into a hot dispute as to which of them should have 
the hand of Penelope Ann, when s fortune was be 
lieved to go with It; and then they dispnted as an- 
grily as to which should not have her hand, when it. 
was rumored that she had lost her fortune. Boston 
people are in the first scene of this farce, “Christian” 
Penelope Ann le apparently the admired of all the 
Unitarian Boxes and Coxes in Massachusetts, They 
court her, lavish thelr best gifta upon her, are willing 
to endow her with all their own worldly goods, and 
also all the goodly virtues of all other religious peoples; 
swear that she is altogether the loveliest, divinest 
creature that ever was or ever can be; that without 
her they and the world are rained—simply because 
they suppose that Mins Christian“ P. A. is the por 
sensor of a handsome fortune In her own right and 
title. But in many parts of the West, I am happy to 
say, the farce has progressed to the second scene. 
Box and Cox have just discovered that the reputed 
helresa is heiress only of a name; that some of ber 
forefatheru were very respectable gentlemen, and 
some were bigots and fanatics, llars, thieves, and 
murderers of innocent women and children. Her 
royal birth and great fortune are fictions. She is 
nothing more than plain Penelope Ann, obliged to 
associate on terms of equality with infidel and Jew, 
extra-Christian and anti-Christian, and altogether 
treated like one born among us, She has her admit- 
ers, it le true; but it Is equally true that there are 
plenty of people one meets every day who would feel 
grossly insulted if it were reported they were in love 
with “Christian” Penelope Ann, 

I hope that before the next great Geumenſeak 
Council of Unitariana at Saratoga, when they expect 
to ring in the whole known world (except Hep- 
worth), they will have reached the second scene 
in this Box and Cox controversy; and In the course 
of the century we may hope to see an end to the 
farce, 

When Mr. Trowbridge waa ordered by Mr. Mc- 
Cormick to get up and go right straight out of the 
office of the Interior, in Chicago, Prof. Swing was 1 
affected by the cruel scene, that, under the title of 
“Expelled from Paradise,” he poured forth his zoul 
in the sublime strains of Milton:— 

“Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than death! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 

2 native soll? these happy walks and N 
aunt of gods? where d hoped to spend, 

Quiet though ead, the respite of that day.” 

These words involuntarily came to our mind whem 
we eaw the gate called Christian,“ that leads into 
the Unitarian Paradise, slammed by Dr. Cordner, 
Dr. Hedge, and others, in the face of Mr, Potter, at 
the last Anniversary meetings. 

Oh, if we were only Christians—no, if we were 
heathens and could call ourselves “Christians,"”"—theo 
we could enter in through the narrow way to the te- 
lect company of “Unitarian Christians; wa could 
have our names printed every year in the Year Book, 
and eat of the cold tongue and ice-cream at thelr 
great Annual Festival In Music Hall, and hear the 
regular proud mention of the names of the great men 
who once were Unitarians—now dead,—and how 
Unitarianism is leavening all science and literature, 
and feel rejoiced that we were born among the gresty 
if not born great, and get “enthused!” to go out 
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West and plant apple-trees ahead of civilization, 
But, as It is, we are banished from this beautiful 
Paradise, and have no place to live in except the out- 
side world—chilly! plenty of light, but no heat! 
What's in a name? Why, all these aforesaid things 
in the Unitarian Paradise! What's banishment, but 
being sent sway from all these forever? 

But, seriously, It Is amusing to watch from a dis- 
tance, and the stand-polnt of an outaider, this run- 
ning fire kept up in the Unitarian ranks over the 
proper application of the names “Unitarian” and 
“Christian.” Men seem to clutch them with a 
death-grip, as though the very universe would go to 
pieces If they should loose thelr held on these. 
Now these names, no doubt, are very respectable 
and useful In many places of the East and West. 
In some places they would be the best rallying words 
one could employ. But I am satisfied that there is 
no name 80 popular, no name that will attract so 
many people and diverse opinions, as the name Ju- 
dependent.“ Attempt to establish s society as a 
Universalist, and you will fail; try it as a Unitarian, 
and you will fall; but take the name “Independent,” 
and your chances to succed are doubled or trebled. 
The fact lo, the names Universalist and Unitarian 
only stand for a partial, limited freedom in the Weet, 
They have n decidedly sectarian flavor about them, 
They are no broader than the name Christian. They 
do not take in the Jew, nor German rationalists, nor 
Spiritualists, of whom there are a great many of the 
uneectarian kind in the West ready to be organized. 
They are not Christians, and will not be called 
Christian; but they can be organized under the name 
Independent.“ I know of one society in Wiscon- 
sin, only two months old, with over seventy families 

. already, and more than one hundred members in the 
Sunday-school, that is organized under the name 
“Independent,” In this society there are a few-Uni- 
versalista, some six families of Jews by birth, as 
many families of German freethinkers (some of 
whom belonged to the Frei Gemeinde in the father- 
land), several first-rate atheists, a good many first- 
class infidels, a large squad of Spiritualists, besides a 
good number of nondeacripts, in the rank and file. 
Now these people are united to promote truth and 
trus religion;” not as Chriatians, Jews, Unitarians, 
Universallats, radicala, theists, or atheists, but as In- 
dependents. Iam satisfied that no name less broad 
conld have drawn so many together. The Universs- 
lista attempted and failed. The Unitsrians und 
Spiritualists would likewise have failed. There 
seems to be no name that is so free from sectarian 
barrowness, covering so many, uniting all, and cut- 
ting off none, as the name chosen. If it is by the 
Unitarian name that they can conquer in Boston, let 
them keep It; but they will find it le not big enough, 
broad enough, free enongh, to rally many in the 
West; and, besides, it ia getting amaller every year. 

‘ W. H. 8. 


THE MEANING OF IT. 


There seems to have been à pretty general Impres- 
sion, among those who were present at the dedication 
of the great Memorial Hall, at Cambridge, that the ex- 
ercises were ſnadequate to the demands of the occa- 
tion, There was sufficient variety in the programme 
to keep up the Interest of the anditors, at least of 
those who were near enough to the platform to be 
really auditors, and the commendable brevity of the 
parte prevented their becoming tedious, perhaps, 
even to those who could not hear. But in neither 
the oration, nor prayer, nor In Dr, Holmes’ hymn, 
Waa any great sentiment so grandly sald as to stir the 
heart of the assembly there, or to be remembered af- 
terwards. We may say that all was good, but noth- 
ing was great, The prayer of: Dr, Bellows was too 
ornate and artificial to auit the feeling of the hour. 
We can but think that he would have expressed this 
feeling better if he had trusted himself to the inspi- 
ration of the occasion instead of reading, as he did, a 
Prayer which he had previously written. Dr. 
Holmes’ verses were unexceptionable—except that 
they did not reach the height of the demand, They 
were well constructed, but probably he would not 
himself claim for them the divine aflatus, They 
Were beautiful, rather than grand; and thelr Inade- 
quacy was especially felt when they were sung to the 
tune of Old Hundred. Mr. Adams, upon whom the 
chief burden of the services rested, was wise perhaps 
in not attempting more than he did, As lt was Im- 
possible that his voice should reach more than a quar- 
ter or third of the people assembled in the Hall, an 
elaborate oration of the usual dimensions would have 
become very tiresome, besides prolonging the exer- 
Sites to an unwarrantable-length. Yet It would seem 
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thatan orator might haye been found in the country 
who, even in the time which he used (a half-hour), 
could have zald something more befitting the great 
opportunity. Lincoln's Gettysburg address was bat 
ten minutes long, bat it is one of the immortal nt- 
terances, Vast as have been Mr. Adams’ services to 
the country, and however much some of us, because 
of his ability, experience, and character, would like 
to see him in the highest office of the republic, evi- 
dently he waa not quite the man to epeak the chief 
word on that occasion. The great diplomatist of the 
War, perhaps by reason of the very character of his 
service, and of his temperament which fitted him for 
that, was not the fittest spokesman for the memory of 
the soldiers in whose honor Memorial Hall has been 
built. 

Yet we must not be too critical. There ie no man 
living, probably, who would not have felt his little- 
ness, his inadequacy to the height of the demand, 
standing in that magnificent structure, before that 
multitude of people, to utter the words of dedication. 
Nothing bat a rare and mighty Inspiration could have 
given the fitting utterance. And such inspiration 
does not come at the summons of committees, nor at 
the suggestion of critics. And, though no single ut- 
terance struck the high key of the occasion, nor re- 
sponded fully to what was struggling for expression 
In the hearts of the vast assembly, still it must be 
paid that the services, by their variety and general in- 
terest, and a significance that was felt, though not 
spoken, had a genuine animation and vitality, The 
mammoth procession of Alumni and others interested 
in the college, the mighty multitude of auditors that 
seemed to fill the Hall when the procession entered it, 
the impressive grandeur of the Hall itself, the choral 
musle, the gathering of so many who had done mili- 
tary service in the war, the votive tablets to their 
dead comrades, the presence of hundreds of soldiers’ 
mothers, wives, sisters, to honor the memory of their 
dead, or still living, heroes, - these were the things that 
made the occasion memorable, amply covering the 
short-coming of any Individual utterance, and express- 
ing the real dedicatory sentiment of the hour, 


But more noteworthy than any failure of individual 
speakers to reach the full height of the opportunity, 
and more open to criticlam, too, was a general tone of 
timidity in what was said—a tone amounting almost 
to apology for the act of bullding the Hall. Mr. 
Adams’ address, in particular, waa in ita general 
tenor a defence of the project of erecting such a Hall 
in the midst of a University devoted to peaceful pur- 
suita, and Intended to be open to young men from all 
sections of the country. And it was a kind of apolo- 
getic defence which seemed to betray that the author 
did not feel his case to be a very strong one, and to 
which some at least of his hearers felt be did not 
bring much ardor of heart. Something of the same 
timid, defenalve tone was apparent throughout the 
exercises, and was detectable in much that was said 
at the dinner of the Alumni the nextday. In private 
convernation it was heard still more; and there are 
not wanting those who openly declare that the Unl- 
versity ought never to have allowed the erection of = 
building to perpetuate the memory of a civil strife, 
since it has graduates who fell on both sides of the 
strife, and still makes !ts appeal for students from 
both parts of the country engaged in the contest. 
The truth le, some nine or ten years have elapsed 
since Dr. Walker, in his Alumni Address, made the im- 
pressive suggestion of some memorial structure on 
the college grounds in honor of the graduates who 
had died in the Union army; and during these years 
the Northern people have passed in a great degree out 
of the sentiment which then made the old Firat 
Church at Cambridge ring with the echoes of sp- 
plause that greeted that suggestion, We have come 
now to the era of reconciliation; and, because we 
have come to this era, we are in danger, in our desire 
and efforts for reconciliation, of forgetting the real 
differences that made the conflict Inevitable, and that 
gave the glory to the actions of those whom by mon- 
umental stone or hall we would commemorate. It le 
from this spirit of peace-making that so much fa now 
said of the equal herolem, bravery, self-sacrifice, and 
aincerity of conviction on the aide of the South as on 
the side of the North. And since, so far at least as 
the two armies were concerned, there was the same 
fidelity to conviction, the same soldierly valor, the 
same genuine manhood on both sides, why, many 
minds are asking, should we not honor the dead of 
both armies alike? - 

And, certainly, we should honor them both alike, 
if to commemorate valor, and heroism, and sincerity, 
without reference to the cause in which they were 
displayed, be the sole object of our memorial struct- 
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ures, Ifthe Cambridge Memorial Hall were designed 
simply to perpetuate the remembrance of those grad- 
ustes of Harvard who died honestly and bravely in 


our great war, then there is no valid reason why it 


should not include the memory of those graduates 


who perished in their honest devotion to the South- 
ern cause. If this be all, then what a Southern grad- 
nate of the college said, after the dedicatory exercises 
at Cambridge the other day, may become a reality— 
that he expected to live to sea the day when tabletsin 
honor of those graduates who had died in the Con- 
federate service would be placed in the Hall side by 
side with the honored dead of the Northern army; 
and if heroism be all that we honor in that Hall, this 
expectation ought to be realized, 

But every body who has had anything to do with 
the erection and dedication of the Hall would proba- 
bly shrink back from such an action as that, And 
this hesitation to accept the logical consequence of 
this theory of the Hall shows that it is not the real 
theory on which it has been built. It is, indeed, to 
empty the magnificent structure of all its real and 
best significance, to claim that it represents only our 
teverence for manly heroism and valor. Let the sur- 
viving Union soldiers on Decoration Day drop flowers, 
if they will, on the graves of such of their old Con- 
federate enemies as chance to have been buried in 
Northern cemeteries. This io but = passing act of 
generosity and of soldierly regard for a brave and 
fallen foe, the meaning of which ls not likely to be 
misunderstood, But even this custom were to be 
deprecated, should it cause us to forget and confound 
the vital distinctions In aim that separated the heroic 
combatants. We may be magnanimous and forgiv- 
ing. But let us not atultify our own past record and 
empty the war of ita moral significance by any action 
ihat seems to imply that we deem the actors of the 
South as worthy of honor as those of the North, 
There was a differance of cause which is never to be 
forgotten, however equal may have been the devotion 
and the herolsm on the two sides; and to overlook 
thie difference is to confound and overturn the grand- 
eat lesson of modern history. 


Tt is true the talk at Cambridge did not go to this 
extent; but much of it tended in this direction. The 
phrase of Mr. Adams, that the Hall honors oniy “the 
purity of the motive that inspired these noble young 
men in a holy cause,” is a general statement that, in 
his own mind, covered probably the very distinction 
to which we havereferred. But unfortunately it is a 
statement so general that, without some specification 
of what made the motive pure“ and the cause 
“holy,” it will be claimed to characterize the South- 
ern soldier as well as the Northern. And the speci- 
fications which were made in other parts of the ad- 
dress were not such as would necessarily, make 3 
cause holy.“ In one brief sentence Mr. Adams al- 
ludes, Indeed, to the institution of slavery as the 
‘remote origin“ of the war, but dismisses it with the 
remark that it was a practice Which no one In the 
present day will be found likely to defend, and for 
the inception of which Im America neither side was 
responsible.“ The things that he does specify and 
dwell upon as rendering the devotion of the young 
men to whose memory the Hall has been built 
worthy of bonor, are that they risked all “for the 
alngle object of aiding to uphold the fundamental 
laws of the land; that they devoted all thelr powers 
to the one patriotic end of helping to hold up the 
honored institutions of the land;“ in a word, It ts in 
patriotism, or In the sentiment that impels to the de- 
fence of one’s country and Sts established institutions, 
that Mr. Adams finds the pure motive and the holy 
cause that are to be commemorated. But a doctrine 
like this might exclude from honor those earlier sons 
of Harvard who bore a noble part in the Revolution 
against whet was then politically their country, Great 
Britain. Or, if to uphold the governmental inatitu- 
tions of the land be the only honorable thing, then, if 
the slave-holding party of the South, as well nigh 
happened, had got control of the government st 
Washington just before the actual outbreak of hoe- 
tilities, our Northern citlzen-soldiers could have had 
no honor in resisting thelr schemes, It ls evident 
that patriotism, wherever it ia worth honoring by a 
perpetual memorial, must mean something more than 
the defence of one’s country and its lawa and Insti- 
tutions, whatever these may chance to be. And here 
in our country patriotism must mean liberty, justice, 
equal rights for all. or else it presents no motive 
worthy of reapect. 

And any survey of our war of the Rebellion which 
overlooks the fact that It was a contest on one side in 
the Interest of slavery, and on the other In the interest 
of liberty, omita the one fact that Js the strong de- 
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fonce and the most lasting bonor of the Northem 
side. Evan though it be admitted that few of our’ 
soldiers had at first any appreciation of this iesue, 
they nevertheless did understand that the blow which 
had been struck against the country was in behalf of 
slavery, and they felt instinctively that this object of 
the blow enhanced its criminality; and as the war 
went on, they came to seë clearly that this was the 
lssue, and they accepted It; thenceforward thelr flag 
meant, not only secretly but openly, a fall application 
of the principle of liberty to all inhabitants of the 
land, and the consequent emancipation of the slave 
waa tho crowning glory as it will be the historic vin- 
dication of the war, We should have little to be 
proud of, little for which to build memorial halls, if 
the valor of our soldiers, the blood of our Harvard 
brothers, had only served to restore the Union as it 
was, with slavery still in existence, and all its con- 
stitational guarantees still binding. But it la because 
those votive tablets commemorate 4 self-devotion not 
only to country, not only to a conviction of duty, but 
devotion to a country and duty which meant also 
justice, freedom, equality of rights, and of opportunity 
to even the lowest in the land, that the grand Me- 
mortal Hall at Cambridge will stand ss a perpetual 
fountain of noble inspiration to the young men who 
shall be there edacated. 

And we are glad to note, in closing, that at the 
Commencement dinner, on the day following the 
dedication, both President Eliot and General Bart- 
lett in thelr speeches plainly alluded to these higher 
objecta which distinguished the cause of the North 
from the canse of the South. The latter well 
summed up the difference, and indicated the true 
ground of reconciliation, in saying that the time 
would come when Southern young men would not 
atay away from the college because of this Memorial 
Hall with its tablets in special honor of graduates 
who were loyal to the Union; but wonld come there 
to say, These men fought for our flag, and died for 
our country, and we can honor them because they 
paved our country—not that they fought more brave- 
ly, or died mors heroically than their hostile brothers 
in the South, but that they had s juster aim and a 
holier cause, W. J. P. 

— . — —-— 


- LETTER FROM KESHUS CHUNDEH SEN. 


The following letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Free Religious Association, and read at the late 
Annual Meeting of the Association, Is presented to 
the readers of Tue Invex in advance of the Annual 


Report.—w. J. P, 
Caxourta, 17 April, 1874. 
DEAR FRIEND AND BroTHEee:— 

Accept my love and greetings. To all those who 
are cooperating with you in 1 1 the cause of 
Free Religion In America, and strengthening the ties 
of brotherly love among the missionaries of truth In 
distant lands, my hearty good wishes and affectionate 

s. I sincerely regret I did not recelye your 
eordlal message in time, or I would gladly have sent 
a response for 1 May meeting last year, It was 
perhaps through inadvertence you posted It round 
the Pacific, instead of via England. Hence the un- 
usual delay, I trust, however, my present letter will 
reach 5 in time for your next Annual Meeting, 
Both from yonr letter, and the Report of the Free 
Religious Association you kindly sent me, it is clear 
that the tide of liberal thought le steadily and ht- 
ily rolling onward in your part of the world, The 
success of THE INDEX ia a striking fact. I wish we 
could get the paper in exchange for our Indian Mir- 
ror, which is a dally paper, devoted to religious, so- 
cial, and political reformation, under the auspices of 
our church. The evidence you have given of the re- 
markable activity of the liberal — during the year 
1872 is most encouraging. The ks you mention, 
ndging from your flattering remarks, are alike cred- 
table to the authors and the spirit of the age, and 
will no doubt greatly halip the development and ex- 
tension of pure falth, May all those whom God has 
called to the battle-field fight valiantly and earnestly, 
and may their examples inflame the zeal of thelr 
weaker brethren, so that with able loaders and a nu- 
merous band of faithful soldiers, with ample re- 
sources and an extended and powerful organization, 
we may eventually be enabled to overcome all op 
sition, and unfurl the banners of victory. It isin- 
deed of the utmost im that Ji scattered 
forces should unite, and our roving bre „un- 

own to each other’ should meet in a common 

home, and unitedly and lovingly further their com- 
mon work. Dogma unites men, and forms commu» 
nities, That we have seen. Love, too, can unite 
the children of the One True God, even where there 
ja no dogmatic and sectarian tie. This the world has 
yet to seo. May all true-hearted thelsta in different 

arta of the world be one in faith, and love, and 

‘ope, and combine to hasten the advent of the king- 
dom of God, Here, too, our church prospers, The 
Lord is working in our midst, and evolving fresh 
truths and ideas, for which we thank and blesa him 
with hearts full of gladness. He ls so kind and mer- 
ciful to us and our motherland! How he is chee! 
and sanctifying the souls of our countrymen an 
countrywomen! Not a month passes but we have 


some new tokens of his love. Sweet is it to glorify 


the God of Love. 5 
„ join hands and hearts to 
Let us, then, brother, join ‘and further 


the glory of our common Father, 

9 Si teath in the world, j 
Bellove me, yours affectionately, 

Kesavus CHONDER SEN. 


LONDON LETTEE, 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir,—The tone of your article on “The Ordeal of 
Unitarianism,” In TRR INDEX of June 4, 30 delights 
me that I cannot forbear to add a few thoughts of my 
own upon the present position of the Unitarian body, 
as exemplified here in England. Wich yourself, Igo 
heart and soul In feelings of respect towards a church 
which has for so many years literally stood in the 
breach” in the confllet with the worst superstitions 
of Orthodox Christianity. Like you, I hold in dear 
friondehip many Unitarian ministers and laymen, 
and I should accuse myself of the deepest Ingratitude 
were I ever to forget the kind welcome which they 
extended to me on every side, when driven from my 
benefice and church at Healaugh, 

All this, however, cannot shut our eyes to what we 
belleve to be a fundamental error in the course which 
the conservative Unitarians are endeavoring to take, 
I say “endeavoring,” because the Issue is by no 
means settled as yet. It is true that, In America, 
they have been victorious in the matter of excluding 
Mr. Potter's name from thelr lat of ministers, for his 
refusal to be labelled a Christian.“ It is true that, 
here in England, the London District Association 
had succeeded in voting out the Rev. Peter Dean 
from Clerkenwell Chapel, on account of his thelatic 
tendencies, and his Implied allenation from Chris- 
tianity, But the voting-out in this case has been 
compromised, or cancelled; and Mr, Dean will still 
remain to carry op a most successful ministry in that 
locality. Moreover, the London District Association 
were so divided In opinion that they prudently based 
the vote of dismissal upon financial grounds, in order 
to syoid committing themselves to a direct charge of 
heresy against Mr. Dean. The subject was well dis- 
cussed in the Inquirer, and the Board began to think 
twice about their decision, which has now been re- 
selnded. This la but one incident, out of many, to 
show that the Unitarian Church is yetin a state of 
solution on this great question, and that many—per- 
haps nearly a majority—are unwilling to cast the die 
which shall seal their fate. Mr, Alfred Preston, ono 
of along line of honored Unltarlans, made « most 
manly protest in reference to the agitation, and his 
sentimenta were warmly received. 

On several occasions I have received private expres- 
sions of sympathy from Unitarian ministers, coupled 
with the sad confession that they were too fettered to 
apeak as openly themselves, I have not the smallest 
doubt that, were the opinions to be taken by ballot, 
the vast majority of Unitarian ministers and laymen 
would vote for “going forward;’ for leaving the 
Christian name optional, and for the utter riddance 
of all spoken or implied fetters upon perfect freedom. 
I see no way for the saving of the Unitarian 
Church as a separate organization, butin a prompt 
renunciation of badges Which carry more or less dim- 
tinctive dogmas. The sect is being rapidly disinte- 
grated by departures on either side, to Orthodoxy, or 
to theism, The Illogical posltion of quasi-Christlan 
is more and more keenly perceived; the hopelessness 
of establishing the Unitarian sense of Chriatlanity 
for the Catholic sense is more and more deeply felt. 
At present, therefore, thoughtful men amongst them 
have no cholce but to embrace Christianity proper, as 
Maurice did; or to joln the Theletic Assemblies 
wherever they can be found, If this process of emi- 
gration be kept up much longer, the Unitarian 
Chorch will follow the fate of English Quakerism, 
which iə rapidly disappearing. Clearly, then, the 
only chance of self-preservation conalsts in carrying 
out the principle of liberty on which the society was 
at frst erected. Itis true that the early Unitarians 


‘no more dreamed of not being or calling themselves 


Christians, than of being elreumelsed; but, In so far 
as it was deemed necessary, they claimed liberty to 
the fullest extent, and won by that alone, inch by 
inch, their subsequent triumphs. Why, then, do they 
not walve the obligation to be called Christians, and 
let thelr ministers and members do as they like? 
Why do they wish to append any more adjectives to 
their title, when those adjectives are ambiguous, and 
claimed alike, by others with whom Unitarians can 
have no sympathy? I fear that the name Chris- 
tlan” has a fascination for them, owing to the Jong- 
cherished pride with which It has been used in Chris- 
tendom. No doubt, at its origin, It stood for much 


more that was noble and beautiful than for what wu 
mean and revolting, But this is no longer the else; 
and a name with such fearful associations us those 
which history has fastened to it may now be bonor- 
ably repudiated by those who most revere the proph- 
et of Nazareth. 

I fear alao that there Is even among Unitarian, 
superstitious regard for Jesus, —uperstilous only 
because they haya an ideal Jesus present to thelr 
minds, and not the real historical one. We are, | 
think, quite as little justified in describing him m 
perfect and faultless, as we should be in speaking of 
him without bigh regard. Both extremes of detrue 
tion and adoration are unjustifiable, Certain it i 
that Arianism still lingers in the body which started 
with the New Testamentas a divine revelation; and 
until Arianism be expelled it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Church to advance beyond {ts 
present boundaries. 

In all probability I should have become a Unitarian 
minister, but for the evident fact that thelr boasted 
liberty was very much lesa than was claimed, and for 
the too manifest Arianism which was, till very lately, 
the fashion among the Unitarians, Had I gone over 
to them in their condition three years ago, I should 
have been soon embroiled in endless controversies, 
been accused of compromising the sect, and perhaps 
found myself a subject of 2 fresh lawault concerning 
violated deeds of trust, U 

Mr. Potter’s manly stand against the efforts to crip- 
ple bis liberty is only the beginning of the end?“ 
and I may venture to predict that the Unitarian 
Church in America, no more than the Unitarian 
Church in England, can long withstand the power- 
ful moulding Influences of modern religious thonght, 
The religion of the future will certainly not be, nor 
will it be called, Christianity. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
i CHARLES Vorsey, 

Campen House, Dulwich, June 17, 1874. 


Communications. 
O WHROLOGICAL ANTIPATHIES. 


It may be truly sald that no controversies are char- 
acterized by such relentless animosity sa those arising 
from different religious views, We all have known, 
since we received our first lesson in "sacred history” 
from the old illustrated family Bible, the kind of ar- 
guments used in religious disputes in ancient times, 
and the summary fate inflicted on the vangalahed. 
Those sanguinary conflicts, which some suppose were 
fought under the approbation of God to vindicate hls 
eternal right to man's homage, have chilled the hap 
py and loving heart of many a child, who has been 
denied its wonted sports in the fragrant alr aud genial 
sunshine of pleasant Sundays, and immured in that 
gloomy youth's prison called ‘‘a religious home,” to 
receive the pious instruction which {ts mleguided 

arents deemed proper for the “hallowed Sabbath 

er Many can remember how hard they tried to 
believe that the Jews did right in the indiscriminate 
slaughter of their religious opponenta, and how their 
childish instinct recoiled from the justification of 
such inhuman deeds. 

But the cruel enmity of religious persecutions ia 
not confined to the dark ages o! 3 The hor- 
rors of the Inquisition are fresh as historic facts, 
und the burning of “heretics,” a few centuries ago, 
was as fashionable as cremation is likely to become la 
a generation hence. Even in the recent history of 
our own country, we find the same 8 
cution seeking to exterminate the germ free 
thought. A small number of religionists, who are 
not permitted to worship God according to the In- 
clinations of conscience, flee from thelr native coun- 
try, and seek a home in the untamed forests of the 
new world, where no established church or creed tan 
tyrannlze over their sacred rights. But soon the Irre- 
pressible tendency to free inquiry produces a diasent- 
erin their midat, and the same men who have en- 
countered such perils and priyations to secure the 
boon of religious freedom for themselves refuse to 

nt it to others; and the meek, unoffending Roger 
illiams is driven into an inhospitable wilderness to 
dwell among savages, because his religious views are 
not bounded by the narrow horizon of his bigoted fel- 
low-coun en. 

I often have been surprised at the enmity with 
which the churches treat those who dissent from 
thelr creeds, On all other subjecta peer will dif- 
fer more amicably than on the subject of religion. 
The whole domain of sclentifle inquiry is traversed 
by theories radically conflicting; yet their respective 
advocates do not assail each other with the hostility 
that religious teachers manifest toward one who may 
not be 


One 
ence In producing the tidal phenomenon; that pbre- 
nology is a true science; or, indeed, d 
either slde of any controversy outside of religion, an 
recelve from his opponents the credit of having — 
est convictions: but if he enter the pale of theologi 
bellef, and attempt to point out what he consider 
pressions errors, many cry out, Hear him not; 

ath a devil!“ i- 
This spirit of rigid intolerance, which would p 
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bibit free thinking on religious subjects, must arise 
from-the assumption of an infallible revelation of 
divine truth, which la the foundation of alf Chris- 
tian churches, While the Church claims to be guid- 
ed by aperfect and unerring a ag — the perse- 
outing of herstics“ will naturally follow. ‘Divine 
rights,“ whether assumed by king or priest, have 
always become tyrannies; and liberty has not suf- 
fered more from this false idea on the throne than in 
the church, The — of acreed formulated 
far back in the venerable t, and sanctioned by 
Jong usages, is so accommodating to the mental stu- 
por of persons untrained In the exercise of original 
thinking, that they gladly receive and adhere to ideas 
thus obtained, rather than endure the labor and un- 
rest necessary to free their minds from traditional 
rubbish, and bulld a new structure of belle? from 
thelr own resources of thought. And from a law as 
universal as mankind, that a common experience in 
any condition or pursuit of life produces a fraternal 
feeling, It follows that those who have thought least 
in obtaining thelr views will have the least inclina- 
tion to tolerate those who differ from them, While 
the traditions of the churches are received as infalli- 
ble authority, and the generous exercise of free- 
thought denied to the masses, it is but the inevitable 
eee of such s condition of things that religious in- 
jerance must continue, 

It is that earnest and humble seeking after truth, 
when we have divested ourselyes of the pretensions 
of all party and denominational distinctions, which 
divests us of arrogance, and cultivates in us res 
for the opinions of others, And when theology 
abandons its dogma of Infallibility, and Investigates 
. — truth on acientific principles, then, if the 
millennium of agreement does not follow, intolerance 
will cartainly cease H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


Ozark, Mo, 
PROHIBITION, 
DEAR INDEX :— 
With many others, I have been ned to notice 
your position taken in the matter of Prohibition. 
The bill abolishing the State Constabul passed 
by your renal legislature, was heralded in IN- 


DEX st once; but when vetoed by acting Governor 
Talbot no mention, so far as I have noticed, has 
deen made of it, The course pursued may please the 
Germans, but will not be scceptable, I hope and be- 
lieve, to Free Religionists generally. I am not able 
to éxpreas my views as they should be on this subject, 
but am glad that Professor Newman has come up so 
fally to the work. Free Religion does not mean free 
rum, avy where in my acquaintance, 

It aatisfies me when you publish both sides, Let 
truth and error grapple, e subject of Prohibition 
is one which presses more and more upon all thought- 
fal persons, ` 
Fraternally yours, 

PULASKI CARTER. 
PPOVIDENCE, Pa, 


Our correspondent ls certainly right In supposing 
that Toe INDEX fs willing to ‘publish both sides” 
of any and every subject which Ja discussed at all in 
its columns; and so fair-minded a man as Mr. Carter 
will certainly not condemn Tue INDEX for having its 
own opinion even In opposition to those of some of its 
readors.—a. W. 8.] 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND PROHIBITION, 


Mg, Eprron: 

Some who write on the temperance reform fall to 
distinguish clearly between the simple propriety and 
wisdom of abstaining from alcoholic atimulants, and 
the prohibition of the same by law. Questions, to be 

igibly and profitably discussed, should be clearly 
and definitely stated, 

The right of individuals to abstain from the use of 
stimulants no sane person will question, The desira- 
bleness of such abstinence generally few, if any, will 
deny, Even they who are accustomed to the moder- 
ate use of liquors and wines, and who think that In 
28 cases they may be used beneficially, must admit, 
n view of the prevalence of drunkenneas, and of the 

that many cannot ute atimulants at all without 
using them to excess, that great good would result 

m the universal adoption of the principle of total 
1 

ut whether It ia right and proper for che State to 
Prohibit by law the sale of alcoholic stimulants, is 
another and entirely different question, Many of 
© Warmest advocates of temperance think it is not. 
dmitting and deploring the evils of drunkenness, 
2 ＋ the importance of going to the foun- 
on and ng, by all moral means, to diminish 
these evils, by encou the disuse of stimulants— 
Rot only alcoholic drinks, but all stimulants and nar- 
wh cs, such as tea, coffee, tobacco, and opium,— 
he Ich lead to intemperance, they yet claim that any 
ati, Which prohibits the sale of liquors, or any of the 
tho alante aod narcotics named, and virtually forbids 
Ers use of them, even by those who use them in 
moderation, involves u principle that is fatal to per- 
nal liberty, and dangerous to free Institutions, On 

@ same principle, they say, the majority may com- 
2 à minority to forego any pleasure, abstaln from 
1 habit, or conform to any usage, which the for- 
thet at any time, may deem right and proper. Of 
> rape who think thus I confess myself one. I would 
mal tooner vote for a law absolutely prohibiting the 
and’ and . the buying, of brandy, wine, 
tale beer, than I would vote for * prohibiting the 

ke of tea, coffee, and tobacco. Yet I should not 
F to be considered an enemy of temperance, or an 

1 of total abstinence, 

iberals who clamor for “prohibltory laws,” it 


seems to me, do not sufficiently consider the principl 
which Is involved in them, an which, if tally ed 


out by an Intolerant 
of . — majority, would restore the days 


rt of 
they 


“PREE SPINITUALISTS,” 


EDITOR oF Tux INDEX :— 

May I inform the many liberal readers of your 

paper that the new ‘Parker Fraternity” (lower) Hall 

been leased by tha Free-Platform Spiritualists’’ 
of this city, and that they are having lectures in that 
place 2 Sunday afternoon and evening? 

W. F. Jamieson, Anthony Higgins, and Laura 
Cuppy Smith, have already given acceptable lectures 
at this place on the live issues of the cay. We be- 
— In an open field, fair play, and an unmuzzled 
platform. 

The following will serve to show where we stand :— 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Ata ar meeting of Primary Council No. 1, of 
Boston, Mass., of the Universal Association of Spir- 
ituslists, the following resolutions were discussed, 


and unanimous! ＋ — 
Deeply Cor t the time should ever arrive 


that, in order to give any important question its fair 
and proper consideration, It would become necessary 
to step outside of any organization of Spirituallats; 


and 

Whereas, The discussion of the social question is 
elther wholly or partially forbidden in many such 
organizations, thus rendering it necessary for the 
friends of such discussion, in order to give that ques- 
tion the prominence it deserves, to organize outside 
of societies of which we are*members; and 
. Whereas, Most of such societies are defining their 
piton on this subject,—we, the First Primary 

ouncil of the Universal Association of Spiritualists 
of Boston, In order to place ourselves aquarely on the 
record, define our position. 

Resolved, That Spiritualism, having already dem- 
onstrated to us the fact of a continued and progres- 
sive existence after thia life, our true mission is the 
salvation of humanity from ignorance, superstition, 
by Soe and oppression, from whatever cause. 

esoived, ‘That, as Spiritualists, we should be rec- 
reant to the great trust imposed u us as recipi- 
ents from the higher life, aided by the divine prompt- 
ings In our own sonls, did we not make common 
cause with the down-trodden, whether by political, 
religious, or social oppression. 

Resolved, That true Spiritualists are preéminently 
the people to grapple with these questions, and their 
pis 4 the very place on which they should be dia- 
cussed. 

Resolved, That, In the case of any o zation of 
Spiritualists “‘so pure,” % respe le,“ or “so 
rational,” that they can be injured by the discussion 
of the social or any otber live question of the day, 


mess Wer ating will be a bleselug to the op- 
wed, eir fitting epitaph—‘Died of the dry 
rot. 

Voted, That the above resolutions be forwarded to 
the Spiritual and liberal journals, with request to 
publish, Joux HARDY, Cor. Sec’y. 

I have the pleasure to announce that the Rev. Dr. 
C. A. Bartol will lecture for ue at the above Hall, 


Sunday afternoon, * — — “The Claims 
of Spiritualism.” ours for freedom, 


Jonn HARDY. 
Boston, July 4, 1874. 


Tue storms from the Atlantic break with t 
fury on the coast of Cornwall. There was s — 
inn upon s cold, ex spot, ina hamlet, on ac’ 
near the sea, whither one dark night daring a tre- 
mendous storm of wind, thunder, and ligntning, 
which rocked the houses to thelr foundations, the 
terrified Inhabitants resorted. The walls were thick, 
and the landlady was a kind of village oracle, The 
tempest — terror was upon avery face, At 
length somebody 11 that prayers should be 
read, anda lad of all work in the service of the land- 
lady—the only one of the party who conld read tol- 
— —fetched a book and began, the rest falling on 
thelr knees. He proceeded for a little time uninter- 
ruptedly, until he came to the words, And his man 

day, when the mistress called out, “Why, Jan, 
thee art reading Robinson el” Belng planed 
at the remark, the boy replied, ‘‘An’ if I be, missis, I 
o pose Robinson Crusoe will keep away the thunder 
as well as t'other bock!“ There were but two vol- 
umes in the house, and Jan, in his hurry, had brought 
DeFoe's novel instead of the prayer-book. 


Tux Working Church (Brother Tyng, Junior) has a 
long editorial on the irrepressible Cheney-White 
Tacker-Littlejohn controversy, and comes to the con- 
clusion that Ii is time to amend the Prayer Book, and 
insert a veraicle in the Litany: ‘From bigotry and al) 
meanness, good Lord, deliver us.“ 


THE WOES OF PROSPERITY, 


DEAR MADAN :— 

Have you a word of consolation for such as I? En- 
couragement I do not hope for, I have lived long 
enough to see nearly all my hopes and sapirations come 
to nothing. I have made many resolves to overcome 
the disadvantages of an imperfect education by ay 
at home; but, slas! such schemes have always failed, 
and now, st thirty-two, I am hopeless of accomplish- 
ing anything, and am often distressed at the utter 
uselessness of my life, and far from belng reconciled 
to my own mediocrity—if, indeed, I reach even that 
point. My health is not good; inherited indigestion 
and palpitation often make my few and light duties 
irksome to me. I was born in an affinent home. We 
bava many luxuries, a fine plano, horses, carriages, 
etc.; but that home is in à remote 2 place, 
where there is absolutely no society, Church- going, 
of necessity, la the exception, not the rule. Yet the 
years go ro fast on their eventless course that I am 
shocked to find my youth gune, and nothing before 
me but the same useless, unsatisfactory life. I have 
always wished to become a teacher, and belleya I have 
some qualities necessary to that vocation; but with 
all my efforts I am well aware I tould not pasa exam- 
ination. I am sure, dear madam, you will decide 
that this is an aggravated case of shiftlessness; but 
bow can I get the energy and ambition, perhaps I 
should also say ability, which I so much need for 
success, JULIA. 

The above is a verbatim copy of a letter which has 
just reached us. It is not the first one, by any means, 
of the same tenor, that we have lald awake nights to 
think what to say in reply. 

We advise Julia to Jane Eyre over again, and 
then do somewhat as Jane Eyre did when ahe ran 
away from Thornfleld. Let her go to some rural dis- 
trict where she is not known, carrying with her letters 
of introduction to the school committee. A letter so 
well written as the aboye cannot come from a scholar 
very imperfect in the common branches, It would 
do no harm for her to atate to the committee, in case 
she does not pass a handsome examination, the rea- 
sons that impel her to teach, and assure them that 
she will do all in her power to make bereelf accurate 
and thorongh In the dally lessons taught. Nothing so 
firmly fixes knowledge Ín one's own mind as impart- 
ing it to others; and there are few sensations keener 
or more Fe og lar than those that apring up when we 
see the flash In the eye of thoughts, , aspira- 
tions we have kindled in other minds. Jost 80 soon 
as the definite purpose to start out and actually put 
on the yoke of daily toll and daily achievement takes 

on of Julia's mind, she will be another wom- 
an. Studying with an object In view will make her 
more accurate and painstaking, and open to her a 
new world of hope. 

She will find teaching is not easy work; that to 
bring a cheerful heart and a prompt intellect to duty 
every day at nine o'clock in the morning, and keep it 
there for five or six hours, will tax every faculty of 
mind and body; but the discipline i» profitable eve 
way, if It be not too long continued, She will fin 
out what che knows and what she doesn’t know, espe: 
cially the latter. Let her read meantime what Ham- 
erton in his Intellectual Life says about woman, wee 
because it la so true, and set to work to make horse 
one of the admitted exceptions. This vigorous regi- 
men will do for Julla one or two things—it will give 
impulse, pu „ vitality to her life, and lift her out 
of the inanition she complains of, and be a stepping- 
stone to higher things; or, disgusted with the fact 
that “of all work that produces results nine-tenths 
must be dru „be will go back to her affluent 
home content with the “lilles and roses” of life, 

A corollary drawn from the above may bs profitable 
to those who feel the daily spur of necessity, and 
dream that idleness would blias. Of all the 
blessed curses ever pronnag on man, that In the 
aweat of thy brow t thou eat bread ja the most 
bl . are a fow bright names on the roll of 
honor that have in spite of prosperity risen to renown ; 
but the majority of those who haye accomp! 
great for themeelves and for the race have had 
a hand-to-hand e with adversity in some of its 
manifold forms, and by the strength and knowledge 
born of disaster have finally come off conquerors, 
Since some of us must walk the hot, dusty, 
ahi „ bearing heavy burdens, let us thank the 

vine widence that ineleta upon making us la- 
dorlous, useful, and able in spite of ourselves. 

Another corollary for the fathers of all Julias born 


enough to give our daughters pleasant homes, pianos, 
SF ea ance er ee eee 
minds thoroughly cultivated, and al es 
some óne direction that shall enable them to foel that 
they can devote themselyes puccesafully to some one 
industry or art. We know two or three young women 
of the most respectable and wealthy families in the 
country who, weary of the emptiness of life without 
purpose, have devoted themselves to the study of 
medicine, and are now successful practitioners of the 
healing art. In epite of the oppos tlon of parents and 
friends, they have insisted upon having o career, and 
proving themselves to be capable of usefulness as 
members of society. Every movement In this direc- 
tion should be cultivated, There is enough work in 
this human vineyard to give every earnest soul all it 


can do.— New York Tribune. 


THERE IS A VULGAR resaion, More common 
formerly then now, By Jingo!’ or “By the living 
Jingo?” The first verse of the translation of Genesis 
into — shows us that Jainko is the Basque name 
for the Deity. Mise Carolins, Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs, in the Vicar of ro was probably un- 
aware of this when she used the term. 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


T the liberal advertising public ls respoot- 
f solicited for THE LEOKE: The attempt 


IypEx must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


4 Insertions, e var line, 
51 “ s 46 
66 5 60 66 


advertisementa, 6 discount 
of 10 per cont, will be made; on Tull-oalumn 


paid in advance, o further it of 25 pi 
cent, on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Edtlor. 


CIRCULATE ! Circulate !] Circu- 
occ bia TROBE PETITIONE, en tey atia: 
have asked every one to sign It. Get good, nhu- 
ential names. 

GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the tion to 
. —— hein a ntockholder ry chase, e or 
m property, aa many such persons 
admit the justica of the demand; and th who 
will not should be maag to take the — 
e want the petitions returned 


oont delay! 

early. 

Par order of EX ROD. Comm. 
Bostow LIES Tag 


— — ae 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL, BOSTON, 


has been organized with u capital stock fred st 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purposes of publishing Tracts, Rooks, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Pres and Rational 
Religion. 

It ta the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Uttorance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amalioration of’ society. 

It in edited by FRANOIA E. ABBOT, asaisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorisi Contributors 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now Tork Otty. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 

RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Masa. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas, 

Brv. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 

Pror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every Uberal shoald sabscribe for THE INDEX, 
us the best popular ezponent of Religious Liber- 
alism. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribo for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ox- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and ma the deat 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
manta asd the movements which the Church will 
Rave te meet ie ths future. F 


Almostevery number contains è diente or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's sabecription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
r lettar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1075, Saye: "That the want of a 
Jonrual ontirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
auch s Journal should have been started and so 
powerfully wapported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good aign of thetimes, There is no 
euch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals js, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: “I reag the numbers of your IN- 

DEX with Increasing lutorost.“ 


Send $2.08 for on 
carbs pa © year, or 76 cents}for three 


Aa ATHE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE INDEX -- 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


* or 


LEADING INDEX WEITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOY8EY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
FT. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for aale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, %5 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


IN D E XK TRACTS. 


No. 1 Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Prinolplos." Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cios,” sayò, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read TUR FOR THE Trees,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price Scents; 13 copies 50 conta, 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voyesy, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imparfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples §1.00. ` 


No. Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the woxkness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Prica 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Améndment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coplee $1.00, 


No. G. he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
§1.00. - 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No, 8—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a anbject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed lo the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 8 conta; 19 copias 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachmont of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 


Noll.—The God of Sclonce; by F. R. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; U copies 51.00. 


No. 13.—Is Romaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two easays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 conta; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. .—On the Vision of Henven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
Scents; 13 coplas 50 cents. 


No. 14 — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempta to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 


sistent with absolute Freedom of Though 
and independent even of belief in God, 5 
the xpetul 
copies $1.00, Ad 


dition of the 
men. Price 10 cents; 3 
THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Maas, 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 

both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
pow shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
asistent secularization of the political and ed- 
cational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The lust 
vestiges of ectlesianstical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ons who belicves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
cirenlation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtrul character, in 
each isaue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorser has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Loxpon LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
foal readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, commanications, extracta from yalus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as olroumetances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agonts for THE INDEX are wasted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. Tho most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money muat be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, oF post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


PUBLICATIONg, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Heport of the Addresses and otha 
Preceedings of the Original Ma: 
Ing in 1867, at which the Fros 
Boligious Association was Organ 
imed. Containing addresses by 0, B Froth 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jos- 
ton, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W., Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who bare 
all of the Annual Esports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 80 cents, 


Procerdings of Second Annual Meet 
ing, 1869, 80 cents, Contains essays ty 
Julia Ward Howe on 7 5 1 
straint in Religion,“ and by David A. Was 
son on “The Relation of Social Solence to 
Religion,” and speeches by O, B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Des- 
ton, K. W. Emorson, Mary Grew, (. & Nur. 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, må 
othera; with an appendix on "Outlines of 
Judaism” by Babbi Wise. 


tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F. EK. Abbot on The Future at Religious 
tion, an affected by * — 5 
the Age;“ an essay by Bamuel Jol 2 
“The Natural Bympathy of Religions, fob 
lowed by Rabbi Wise 1 cer fa 
ive Elements ‘udalam, 7 
and Progress 


discussion on “The Bible in the Poble 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, B. 
Rabbi Wise, and others, 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual a 
ing, 1872. scents, (Four or mot 
cents cach.) Contains essays oe nk 
Chadwick on “Liberty and tbe ch 


Bentiment 
the reasion of a Permanent 
ot — Mind,” and by 0. B. Fr 


ingbam on The Religion of — 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, * 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. — * 
Bartol,’ Horace Beaver, Alexander 

and others. 


Procesdings of Sixth Annual Mety 
ing, 1878. 55 oents, (Four oF mam 


Johnson on „Freedom in Religion,” znd by 

John Welsa on“ Religion pale 
p bes C. Gannett, Robert 

ad irra Samuel el 


Owen, T. W. Higginson, aed 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, K. Abbot, ond 


cretia Mott. 


sympathy of Religions, by T. V. r 


ginson. 25 cents. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. City 


ning. 35 conta. 


P J. 
Beason and Revelation, by j 
Potter, 10 cents, 


as. 
Taxation of church Properz, 2 — i 
Parton, 10 cents, singly; package 
00 cents; of one hundred, $5. 
mes 
These publications are for palo at 3 
of the Free Religious Association, Ro. 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual jae as 
Tor 1868 and 1871 cannot be uS x 
supply of others previous to that oi 2 
quite limited. Orders by mall may 3 
dressed either “Fres Religious ABOC Š 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston," or to 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 
WM, J. POTTER, See. F. RA 
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EDONG . E E E cea T — d ie 2. LOWELL'S (3, R.) Foam. 20 
GEH English Constitution. (0. 5.) Religion of Ha- 
"payee keene ee e pee eee, e 
BAIN (ALEXAN! Montal Science: Child's Book of Religion ` My Study Windows. . 
l Life of Theodore Parker iS 


LOWELL (Mus, A. C.] Posies for Obildres. .75 


e SIR JOHN, Civilize- 
Primitive condition of Mau., 2.00 
Probietotie Ti Tuer. 


ER Geology. m 
BAO —— The Vicars 
Deughter 


————————L[—Ä—— Ä 1 


'S (MARI 
nds A GARED) complete Works: 
and others. — 25 vols. . . 9.00 
SALTON nanon) Tawa and Conse: Genius. 
= 


BABTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms, 2.50 
BARTLETT'S Famillar Quotations .,.,,,,.., 8.00 


etesdedteerees 


1.25 mann EE EONA The Life of orion 


and Annual 


QHARLTON), Reports 
marun iE 7 . e on Education, from w 1 


QBEO'S (W. R. 
Litersry and 
Creed ot 


ETINEAU 9 as 
pers 5 MES.) zeny! 
Toe Now Ann! ot pen. 
MAUBICE 


Edvoation of the city of 
Zan Bupremme Cour ot 12 


— 2 g 
Tener house of seit ta if at Lenses — 
Argupants of Btallo, 


GROTH LEE. Compiled trom Fainlly Doo- 
Lattors 2 and frou ee ien 
Mrs, Grose. Bean 


„F. D.) The Ground aad 


Edition. “Wink Por Object of Hope for Mankind... t. FÈ 
E tho Bib 
The Opinion and Decision of ihe Suprana, 2 . * MERIVALE'S (CHARLES) Conversion of * 
1 ae . — aS 2 Pain ater s Camp . s iiagogie 18 
p i Girls. . . . ee. Book Hit. ta Francs MILL (JOHN STUART.) Dissertations and 
Discussions. 4 vols. sach.. 


BROOKS (CHARLES T.) — ae 


the Philosophy ot Bir 
Tho Positive Philoso ot Na b 15% 
Political Economy. 228 1 . 


erates 


BUECHNER’S Force and Matter... . 835 Fd iaa ped Fist a eeri 
Ska —— 1 PL td B . of HAMILTON'S L Essay on ELY sere 
— EUX w edition of the’ 85 EF. Autobiography... 127 27 
work, with a complete index. 2 Vols.. . 4 % Logical tare 


Works, 


HAWTHORNE'S tod Library Halton. BILLER (JOAQUIN) Be Bongs t 


byte a Works. Cheap edition. Compris- 
„ Mleostle 


ing the fi neous aa Easaya, T pow Dinten; — — Nine vols. Songs of the 
e apy ay (ST, 0), On te Gram ot y 
ee oe ares 5 Crome a Lets rr ee ouaepeoneeses —————— * 1. 
Sistling, 1 vol,; Life of Schiller Loi; Past 3 Lather, and" The Eathedale MORLEY (PRor JOHN.) Voltatro.......... 2.08 
ip : yon Nat 5 r Day È nA is iy. avon Lon — wt — id * — ppm CHANDLER. Bod- ey 
i 4 mo ) Bod- 

dan Int =e e e me Time ends. . 1 
CARPENTER (Da. W. B. MUELLER, MAX, M.A, Reisen on the 

of Mental rat 2 * tie d Aale Belenco o! "burat Bories 

tons the Tralninn Discipline af the 


w 
at ad me study 674 its Morbid Condl- 


3.00 
1.50}, 


— —— 232 ꝓ 


CERVANTES Don Quixote... oe 


CHANNING gt hg ELLERY, D. 2 The Per- 
ive Discourn * — 


— ae 
Three vols. 


his nephe 


CHANNING (WM. ELLERY. Thorean 
‘Tha Poetr Naturalist. With Memorial Verse Verse. 


88 bebt 


2.00 
CHENEY (Mna, E. D), Patience. A Barics 
pi ahiny Games for the Pre oF asses ‘Boe 1.00 uus v.) New Novel,“ "Ninety- Three’. — 1,75 han 42 
Social Games. now of Games . 
aniform with Patience... Loo | HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON). Life of, aot te Sers and iia Aspirations’: 
„ the Mountain GirL ‘Translated from the German. Zyols, with nh Essays towards eons, Ea 
Bas, the Mount ＋ 1% | three portraits, ..2.cssencensgacesonveartocones Se balon” Nos Orcanisatie: t 
CLARKE J AMES FREEMAN). Ten Great „ | HUME'S (DAVID) Essays and Lifo., Belem, Dol 42 
"8 (Mus. HELEN). Verses. An e- Weaknres of Protestantism- 2 
— AB of Ill. W oes nee ero-Making in Religion . 25 
5 Sex in Education...... 135 roxrey's Man's Place in Nature 1B | PARKER (THEODORE), A Discourse of | 
RRDA ESN Ths CAMERAMAN tht More Gridsiene on Darn Darwin ind Admini: 


Matters Pertaining 
5 
iii 


COBRE (FRANCES 4 — 4 or me the Anatom ditional 
of Ethical Animals ., ai 
Darwinism rmo dreeses Critical and 1.0 
a 8 ven Poema. N and Jefferson, With CY 12 
‘The Monitions of the Unseen.. Watuction by Eer O B. bam... 1.80 
—— 1.75 of Boyen.. N — tor s Mis- 
BRELATION and Conservation of Force: against Kid pping; with the Defence... 1.30 
Sa oritis by Grove, Helm. he two Ohrisumaa Oelobrations, A.D, K 
— wih an introduction 5 2 ne MDCCCLY. A Christmas Story..... 00 
Toumang, M wéini nis inia % PARSONS (THEOPHILUS) Tba Infinite | 
CULTURE ST — ERN the Plato * b 
LIPE; Its True ‘Alas and Mequiton fever He OF, 3 PHELPS’S (ELIZABETH STUART.) The 
2 ee — JAL SCIENTIFIC SERUES. Galos Ajar.. [a 
Basel Saar EE p e E 
7 eee Aer. ByJohu Tyn- „ edged ta ee 12 
PALL tan, OAR OAROLINE H). The College, , Politica: ‘or, Thoughts on Want to Wear F. -I0 
and the Court; or, Woman's the Ap the Principles o y 2 
Relation ‘aeation, yman! Nerd galeerion,” and “labentence” PROCTER'S (ADELAID 
Citizenship. Berm 2 ——— 2.0 ta Poiltieal Soclesy.” By Walter t tralt. Cabinet Easton. s 50 


ry N (Rey, e er p The Stingand 


— 1 Spectrum Analysis, in its 
Application to Terrestrial Bubstances, and 
1 — aes the Heavenly 


BCOTT S (THOMAS) The English : Lie of 


epee Self-Help, — * © 
S 
. Huss tion, Intel- t 


12 


rof 3 
Bocial Statics; 
tsi to Human Specified, and 
1 1 . 
The Principles of Tasche. 2 vols, 
L ot Style... n 15 
sod gaa Now ae and e itn! 


Sociology. 23421 1 bee saris 
SPINOZA — DE) — The- 
122 
HARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and 
Uncia Tom's big * 
STRAUBS (D. F.) The 1 Faith and the 
Now life of jesus. 
Hon. 3 3 vols 


1 —— a Sebdse'": 
STOWE (H, 
White 


. 20 


. 10 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) — 


THAOKERAY'S Ry Novels, Household 
nem ‘Complete tx & volumes, Por vol., 1.36 


Witing "Household Eai- 
with the Novels, Com- 
Plate ves With now Portrait. Tor vol. I. 
eat edition 3 the matter | fa the — 
man. tons, thas 
soaking ite with the no thi Shares tand most 
complete Wiinckerns inthe marks “es 


335 TRAXTER'B jl (Mus. CELIA) Among the 


Isles of Abos . e serte 1 
THOREAU'S (H. D.) Wald 
the Wooda H 


reise g Ù tho Aipa.. 
ode oF of Motion. 


Modern Ps Painters and their Paintings. 8 a 


k 8& 885 188 


WEI86 (JOHN.) American Religion 
Life o! Theodore Parker, 2 

32 E. P.) Literature and Life. 
ya 2 i 8 ‘ 
The Literature of the Age 


Succ ita Conditions ....... 
— and the Revolution 


WHITNEY'S (Mus, A. D. T.) A Bummer in 
Lesile Goldth waite ee 5 7 
'e Giris: eme . 


Pasion, ‘A volume of Posms * 


wae orm ren. 2 yole. 


8 ide x? 


ADDERSA! 


THE INDEX, 


I Tremont Piaes, Boston, 


N ON mag Baad Fam Fe Feed, $ 


Address 
ARD & M. 
181 East Front Strest, Cincinnati, Ohſo. 


SAVE FIFTY DOLLABS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


erke 123 Kr.: r eS. 


— by baring the Florence. 


Eeiry machina warranted. 
Aperial terma to clubs and dealers, 
Sead for circulars to tha 
Florence 8. 4. Co., Florence, Mas, 


CHARLES SUMNEBRB’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES Somes. 
Fine alton Tinted de., Hein with 
trait, Crown 
‘Aside from ita Utsrary and historical mer- 
its, this volume bas a special interest, from 
the fact that it waa the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before his death. 
“Pyoruetic Voros" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest the his- 
tory of our country, 30 full is it of passages 
in which the unexampled proaperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, posta, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


H 4A V E W E 


TWO BRAINS?! 
Dr. C. E. Brown-Séquard. 
18 ALCOHOL A POIGON? 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. 
TRE PUET LONGFELLOW. 
+ James T, Fields. 
U.A. QSURVEY OF THE WEST. 
(With Map.) Under Lleut. G. M. Wheeler. 
THE HORSE IN AMEBICA. 
(must'd.) Discovertes by Prof. O. C. Marah. 
BAFETY AT SEA, 
(Must'd)} Inox Brahmans ‘THAT WILL NOT 


Steel Por- 
extra, $2. 


These Interesting Lectures and Letters, 
with a careful re saport ot the r papers 
road at the April meetin, the National 
Academy of scenes at r and at 

of the 11 5 


„ Clronlars wee tein Tull details of the 
ares 
tanta of ali THE gf deal, EXTRAS, free 
by mall. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
THE FARMER'S FAVORITE PAPER, 


until January 1, 1875, for $1. 
Address THE. TRIBUNE, New York. 


Dp W N O F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


vr 
SIDNEY H. H. MORSE, 


8, 8 88 „ eetness, . 
re breathe tarag na, gey 

as 40 filled his own heart wi slay; She arin 
of that noble life that he has been able cun- 
88 i mould it into those delicate linos 
hich the Sharagiar bad wrought on the liy- 
aa wo 
mead beaide f did ‘to his 
Ipertected work, “Speak wen!“ Hannah E. 


* ayos, though 
with Able in 
tes ps are set 


but of te on 

tion, with posal: 2 
with the resolution of 
ho, like Paul, could “fight a good fight” 
an wel as “give a reason.’ Sama amuel Longfèl- 


The first time I have seen Theodore F. 
since he died, — Wm. Sparrell. 5 


‘The best representation of Mr. Parker aver 

executed lu clay.—Zoston Dally Globe. 
‘The face is strong and noble as it should be. 
The likeness is Boston Dally Advertiser. 
Nothing ay 8 for beauty alone, or tinish, 
forgotten i tie vani — — th ortis, Yeuk 
m re: ea 

man, Theodore Parkor—L. S. H, intha Golden 


Coples of this Bust, Du unely finished n ples 
ter, io cach. Boxing for transportation, $1 
extra. Freight or expreasage paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent to 

B. H. MORSE, 
» Boom 13, 25 Bromfisld St., Boston, Mass, 


ed, Bone, STUDENTS FITTED for any 
oc Sea He Aale Masta — 


a 
THE INDEX -- 


A NARD, 
EMILY J. 7 . basi 


— ek 

EMPLOYMENT.— 
Cai noga, maty gr ten BIST 
and RR os ee ar free. haem 


with six-cont return nampi Wg 44 
—— — 
FREE DIAOBESS SH 


in held at BOSPITALLER HALL, oot Washing- 
2 15 N A tial re relates Yo the Be Baa: 
Social inte mankind conati- 


‘are for sale every Banday at 


ae — — 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Bind, ia for Teale at Tas INDEX G 
mt tbe — — 

Add: ” THEINDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, 


T° NEWSPAPEB 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences to for aog the beat of 
ting at reasonable prio, I I 
TOS oct ter oomposition avon 
or 5 — 3 and mailing, 
‘or one or more we! apers. 
t erences fon and satisfactory 
8 0 AKO. H. ELLIS, 


her 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 
T° n 
revised list of POPU- 


OBTAINAB 
ve be furnished to order. 
‘HE INDEX 


We 


abo 0 


Tis 1 15 


thelr Fedder 

answere 
INDEX, 

1 Tremont, Place, Boston. 


Bound VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX lor 1871, 


1872, and 1873, will be sent Ð; ress (at the 
E on a $2.50; $2.- $2.- 


valuable present could be 
struggling ou — of Orthodoxy than one of 


nev? THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Ww KA R R HN 8 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price b cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents. 


For sale by 
S. H. M O RS E, 


26 Bromfeld St, Reston. 


4 CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
FOE 1974-1875. 


THE LEADER !! 


By H. R. PALMER AXD L. O. EMERSON. 
The moat successful Church Musio Banks 
makers ofthe day, Wil be ready in Au 
and will contain the usual 8 
Course, and a large amount of new and choice 
musio for Choira, Conventions, and Sin 


Classon, pa pochne pages now eae ade vill 


be malled, poat-free, on application. 
Price $1.36, or $19.00 per Dozen, 


THE EMERSON NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 
B; I 0; Rimor and W. 8. B. 


MATTHEWS, 
One of the newest and very best of 


the Now Methods, 


GUIDE IN THE ABT OF SINGING, 


By Gro. L, Osoon. $4.00. 


New and vi superior book 
x — ery superior for Voice 


BICHTER’S MANUAL OF HARMONY, 
Translated from the kianrz German „ 


by J. O. D. PAAR EA. Price $2.00. 


Pe pris N for the Lel le Con- 
I7, reliable 


is a complete 
Grammar of T Composition: as 


OLIVER DITS TSON & C00., 
BOSTON: 
CHAS. H. DITSON & c., 
TI BROADWAY, NEw Yorn. 


Seal 


JULY 9, 1874. 
Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


— 


A CHEAP OFFER] 


A COMPLETE BET of IND) 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, ere — 


any address on the prepayment of 75 oxra, 
Address 


TRE INDEX 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Many 


ee) 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURBE D. conwayres 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, a 
hes jnat been published, and will be sent 


Our organizanon some time sinos decided to di- 
root ita sfTorta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whoreby church and other corporate property ls 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Ása means to this end, we baye published for 
gonoral cirenlation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT Poatpuld on receipt of the price, 400. 
Address THE INDEX, 
on Church Exomption, being the article by Mr, 1 TREMONT Price, 
Boston, Mau, 


Abbot which appeared in Tas INDEX of Nov. N. 
‘The edition was made un largo 80 our fonda 


c Poton, 
L. HENDERSON 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, G. * 00. 


BANKEES, 


it is already nearly oxbausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to LEROY, MINW. 
Place u copy in the hands of M invested on short time, or tors 


š 


An 
EVERY VOTER IN THE ETATE, ample security gu Fie 10 
nyt nis and recordin mortgage paid 
and generously to supply the calls for them in| part ec iny 
— i part of the United States free of 
Me- 


To do this, we need funda; for, although we 
have made arrangemonte for printing the Tract 
at vory low coat, it lz impossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses, to boar 
the entire axpense alone, 

‘Will not, then, 


EAL L ERTATE 
REAL ESTATE TE BERTE 
Investments — Meat Aar. in Chicago 
if judicio 
È ere Tead 
Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Rawpotrn Sraxer’ 
Chicago (Established 1853), 
e ee perfect titie and ample secnrity 
securities always on hand; In- 


c» All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Liberal donations? 
Wo frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing trects to distribute, aaking haw 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to us lè about 2.0 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them et this price per 
1 — 
circulste them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recalved for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratultoualy throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of TEE Drpex 
and others whose names have been furnished us 
ss probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the ro- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sant, 


With the Hope 


terest — rinci 

rest and principal collected wi: 
Beal Esta të In veniment mad on com 
2 taxes 


Orders of capitall ra ai ha re al owo 
sta ani 
ors rate of Capitali solicited — os 


FRREASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is full ləsgth. Id is fuli sise, It ts 
smeoth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted ts hand or machine uss. 


that such friends will try to secure as many ag; 
natures to tho petition as possible ia their locality 
We respectfully aak thoss who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves to placa the peti- 
Hons in the hands of those who will. 
Lat us 


Many kinds of spool allk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter In Jength, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be anit 
for use. The ladies will hlways find the Bu- 
reka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturers 
nnen Call 

it, 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion, 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAHKSPEARIAN LECTUBES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1, Cause of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Humor. 

3, Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Touchstone, 

4. Ajax in Trollus and Cressida: The Pot 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 

5. Falstaff. 

6. Hamlet. 

SECOND SERIES. 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united yoloee be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and jastice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to ronder such assistance a4 Mes in 
our power, 


+ 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all will unite and work, the results sougbt 
can be accomplished 
Address 


1. The Women of Shakspoure. 
3. Portia. 
BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, | $ ores a raay Macbeth 
"u a“ ” 
NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. A Contrast in e Characters. 
Per order of the Address JOHN WEIS 
2 E. Brookline St, Bosto. 


Che Inder, 


Three Dollars a Year. 


VOLUME 5. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1874. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Wnolx No. 238, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclosiaation! 
roperty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 
1 Wo demand that the og oie er of chaplains in Con- 
yin Stn, ad 2. Buber institutdan supported DY 
na, asylums, An. other sup y 
Papii uon by, abal be discontinued. 
3. Wo demand that all ble e for educa- 
tona) and charitable ins tutions of a sectarian character 


shall o. 
4 We demand that all ous services pow sustained 
by the government shall be Uabed; and 3 
the ‘nse of the Bible In the public schools, whether on nal- 
edly as a book of religious wor- 


as a text-book or avow: 
nlr 8 tment, by the President of 
thal a on at 
h Gaited Staten or b, the’ 4 —— of The various States, 
‘all religious festivals and fasts aball wholly cease. 
4. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all ober ga artments o. 


J. We demand that ali Laws directly or indiren! enforc- 
lug the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 


4. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abro; „and that all laws 
shali be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Uberty, i 


LA 
tod States and of the 
pirer inistration 


on s purely secular basis; an 


whatever changes shall prove pocessary to this 
consiatently, ee nmmobingly, and promphy made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
administration of our N r threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Mberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prospority of the entire land; 
Tuxacrone, Wo, the e hereby associate our- 
salves together under the folowing 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 
Ast. I- The namo of this Asscolation shall be TIA LIB- 
ERAL LRAGUR or ——. 
Axr, The object of the Liberal League shall be to no- 
ours 11. ance 


ical com) with the “Demands of Liberal- 
um” hout the country, e8] in —: 
ba Soan fern od in aie: t — to send two delegates 
vo form: erent places, 0 

to a National Convention of Liberal ea, to be hereaf- 
der called, in order to co-operate with all the 
ocan the n reforms. 

Axr, Tue means employed in working for these objocts 
shall be U — a, free 4 A 


Ant. Auch measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League aa ahali be prescribed in the By-Laws byè 
two-thirds vole of the members. 

Arr. 6.— An n may become a member of the Laague 
by subscribing his or ber name to those Articles of Agree- 


meat, 
Arr. 6.—The Officers of the shall be a President, 


* 
gto The 
and Sacro! be delogates to the Nathmal 
Convention cf Liberal L when sailed together. 


Amr. T.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a fourth vota of the members prewent at any re 


— three-f 
2 a E han mi 
weeks previous to such meeting, 

Bo far asl am concerned, the above is the platform of 
‘Tas imper. I belleve in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yot bo accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religions Uberty. A 
Liberal League ought to bw formed to carry out its princi- 
plea wherever half s dozen sarnest and resolute Liberals 
dan ba got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands must 
sorely, evon if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tun INDEX 
Amoans of forthering it; and I sak the anaistance and 
activo co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
leres init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and ro- 
port promptly the names of ther Presidents and Boore- 
taries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
u that list grows, If freedom, Justice, and roason are 
right, lot their organized volca be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
‘RAN ABB Editor. 
Borrow, Bopt, 1, Urn. L 015 E. OT, 


For List of Liberal Leagues, ses next page, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 

Seorron 1,—Congress shall make no law respec anes- 
tablishment of on, or favoring any bela ‘orm of 
Feligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press,or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 


tansa 2 10 89220 ID 
ROTTON o B! mako any law res 
establishment of religion, or Tarore. — ieg A 


an: ular 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exerchee thereof; or 
abrid the freadom of speech or of the press, Oe, the 
the Government for a redresa of grievances. No religious 


or as 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in an; Etats; 
and no person aball ever in any State be deprived of an; 
of bis or ber rights, privileges, or capacities, or ding’ 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in Sonseguence of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. 

Sxorrox a shall kaye yowa to enforces the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation, a 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


BYTA W. 3. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that we are all wrong 
about the lust nse of the chromo-premium business; and 
says that, at alittle town in New Hampshire, at the week- 
ly prayer-meeting, a chromo was offered to all who 
would "come forward.” 


Tax Golden Age has been doubled In size, and Mr, W. 
T, Clarke ia announced as its “sole owner and chief 
editor,” Mr. Tilton retiring from both proprietorship 
and editorship of the paper, Mr. Clarke, who is a hoat in 
himself, will have Mr, Tilton's sasistance a an editorial 
contributor. 


BAYARD TaY Log le in Egypt; and itis sald that, some- 
how, ho has been able to get possession of all the love- 
letters which passed betwoen Joseph and Mrs. Potiphar! 
Well, we hops Mr. Taylor will severely disappoint the 
prurient public, by refusing to give to the printers this 
Interesting supplement to the Book of Genesis, 


Donne the last twenty-five years, Belglum has almost 
entirely relinquished the infilction of capital punlahment; 
and now it is officially stated that the commision of 
gravo crimes is everywhere diminishing In Belgium, and 
itla a noteworthy circumstance that for nearly eleven 
years no axecution has taken place In the country.“ 


Rev. Bowtaxb Conyon will relinguish his charge of 
the Free Congregational Society in Florence, Mass., o 
tho first of August. He has been its resident minlatet, 
we bellove, for two years; and during this time the 8o 
cloty has vigorously flourished and prospered, It will 
now return to the itinerant method of supplying its 
pulpit. 

Tue Heerew paper hithorto called The Israelite, 
published in Cincinnati, Ohio, is hereafter to be called 
The American Israelite; and Bey. Dr. Sonneschein, 
who spoke so acceptably at tho late Annual Mooting of 
the Free Religious Association in this city, la to bo as- 
sociated with Dr. Wise in ite editorship. The papar in 
the future, undoubtedly, will more than maintain ite 
previous reputation for ablllty. 


Tun VENERABLE Investigator solemnly declares that 
“Col. Higginson, It we can undorstand him, is w Chris 
tian”! Well, it would ssam to be of Little ase for s man 
to try to define his poeition, or to assume or refnse any 
denominations] name, ‘Christian’ ts a title that just 
now is Aying around loose,“ and the best man 18 liable 
to have it applied to him, aa well as taken from him. 80 
we trust Col. Higginson will not be distressed by the 
hard Impeachment of the Investigator. 


Ons mUNDRED of the “locked-out’’ farm laborers, in 
England, have bean going through the agricultural dis- 
tricts pleading thelr cause in tho principal large towns, 
This means business to some purpose, In the way of re 
form; and is much better than strikes)“ and other ques- 
Honable methods of securing the rights of labor. Let 


the laborer make his appeal to the intelligent sense of 


justica In men, as against injustics and tyranny; and 
though his cause may progress more slowly, it will pro- 
greas more surely. 

Mn. CuAnnes BRADLAVOS, since his return to Eng- 
land, has been having debates with various Christian“ 
gentlemen. In one which he held recently with Rey. 
Brewin Grant, on the ‘Relative Merits of Secularism and 
Christianity,” Mr. Bradlaugh felt called upon to aay to 
that gentleman, In reference to a statement which Mr, 
Grant had made, That is a lie; s deliberate lie!’ The 
provocation seems to have been considerable; but we 
submit to Mr. Bradlaugh that the cause of troth can 
hardly gain much by his debating with men whom he ls 
obliged to reply to in this way, 

Tux New Yor World enters into an elaborate calcu- 
lation to show how much vacatlons“ cost our people an- 
nually. And, in round numbers,“ It says, “ninety mil- 
llona of dollars are distributed by tourist and pleasure- 
seokers, during the summer, among the country land- 
lords and landladies, and the railroads." Well, this vast 
sum ip woll spent; for, without vacations—which Inter- 
rupt baste, divert ambition, cool off passion, tranqnillies 
agitation, pacify strife, and elovate worldliness,—our peo- 
ple would be more inane and superficial and prosaic than 
at present; and that, indeed, would be too bad. 

Owe says: "I am always impressed with the cleanness 
of the country. Let Nature alone, and she never gets 
filthy; but as noon as human hande lay hold of her, how 
vile she becomes!’ The truth is, Nature knows no auch 
thing as Alth or vileness. Nothing ls unclean in her eyes, 
because she utilizes everything. The mud at the bottom 
of the pool, and the lily that blooms on the surface, are 
both parta of her beauty; because both are parts of hor 
order, and both aro in their place. When man becomes 
as wise as Nature, he too will come to see all things to bo 
good, because he will see everything in its time and 
place. We need to havea great patience with the slow 
evolution of things, and learn to discern the necessary 
relations between one degree of evolution and another. 
“Dirt is matter out of place,” It la sald. Let us learn 
how to keep our social house In order, and then we shall 
diacover no dirt anywhere; because everybody and every- 
thing will be in right relations. 

Mus. Woovsvune’s Weekly is four years old this 
month, The “two principal corner- stones“ upon which 
the Weekly is founded are declared to be “political 
equality with man for woman, and sexual emancipation 
of women from her virtual ownérship by man,” In the 
advocacy of the frat of these demands the Weekly vigor- 
ously participates with many other journals; and it is 
safe to say that tho growing sentiment of the nation en- 
dorsos it, As to the second demand, we believe that the 
increasing intelligence, the developing conscience of the 
commanity, with its deepening respect for al? the rights 
of woman, will sooner or later insist that this also be mat 
and accorded, Any and every kind of slavery to which 
woman la subject, and which hinders the development of 
her fair and gracious womanhood, she should be emancl- 
pated from. But the precise nature and significance of 
thla demand should be woll understood, and its advocacy 
ahould be most wisely and jadiclonsly conducted, 

Couwr pz Casson, in his late manifesto to French- 
men, tolls them: “My birth made me your king.“ How 
obsolete and passe in his notions the count must be, to 
utter auch a sentiment aa this; and how puerile it sonnds 
to American ears! Who can conceive of Gen. Grant de- 
manding of the people a third election to the Presl- 
dency? He may desiro it, and scheme for it, and pos- 
sibly he may obtain Iè by political mancuvering: but if 
he were to claim it as his special prerogative he would be 
hooted ont of the back door of the White House. Gov, 
Chase once sald to us, in his private office in Columbus, 
Ohio, that he thought the nomination to the Presidency 
was due to him from the Republican Party for bis long 
gor vice In the causo of liberty, But John C, Fremont 
was nominated instead; and Gov. Chase lived long 
enough to learn that the American people consult their 
own mind as to the man they will pat Into the Prosi- 
dency. We hope the French people will teach Count dè 
Chambord some such lesson; for whether the people 
choose well or choose III, theira only la the right of 
choice. 
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Social Amusements 


AS RELATED TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE VIRTUE. 


A DISCOURSE OLVER IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
NEW BEDFORD, MAas, 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


I a recent discourse on Labor and Wealth 
with the remark that man le a working animal, I 
might begie this, in which I shall attempt to show 
the relation between amusement and human wets 
by saying that man ls a playing animal: by which 
should mean that play, amusement, diversion, enter- 
tainment, is a natural expression of a natural human 
faculty, and has a n: and important office In the 
development and progress of the human race both 
individually and, collectively. A distinction, how- 
ever, cen mada between the playin faculty and 
the working faculty. The working faculties aim 
more directly at accomplishing the objects of human 
destiny. They are the levers set purposely for that 
end. The playing faculties help ultimately to the 
aame achievement, but their office {s more indirect 
and subsidiary. They serve to ease, to refresh, to 
lessen the friction, to smooth the movements of, and 

revent waste and wear to, the working faculties, 
ey lubricate the working machinery. What the 
little oll-glands are to every joint, and lever, and 
movement ln the human body, that le the office of 
the faculty of humor in the machinery of the mind 
as the tasks of life are wrought out ithout it the 
machinery of the working powers soon gets to creak- 
ing; motion becomes harder; more power is required; 
part rubs against part unevenly and complainingly; 
there is wabbllug and waste; and, finally, the machin- 
ery wears out, and stops before ita time, and before 
its proper tasks are done. — 4 this distinction 
in view, we may say that man ls Faust as naturally a 
pere as a worker. While labor la the main agency 
y which he attains the legitimate ends of his exist- 
ence, amusement is à necessary accompaniment and 
condition of successful labor. 

It has been said, Indeed, that man le the only ant- 
mal that laughs. But naturalists now begin to tell 
us that this is hardly true. Just as they are telling 
us that the higher species of the brute creation pive 
evidences of acting sometimes from reason as well as 
generally from Instinct, so in species just below man 
they say — find an expression of delight very 
closely resem ng She human laugh,—certalnly near 
enough like it to be its forerunner. But let this be 
as It will, no one can doubt that brute animals are 
endowed with the capacity for amusement as well as 
with the faculty for work, The gambols of lamba, 
the frolics of kittens, the ludicrous play of monkeys, 
the fun of dogs, the stateller pranks of the horse, the 
entertainments that birds provide for themselves, are 
constant evidence of the natural gift for enjoyment, 
and for the expression of enjoyment, which all of 
them possess. And this, also, is to be noted, that, 
looking at the different grades of apecies, the capaci- 
ty for amusement appears to Increase among the 
lower snlmals very nearly in 3 as they rise 
in the scale of Intelligence. ere seems to be some 
normal relation between the faculty for work, or the 
pone of taking care of themselves by their own sf- 
orts, which comes with increased intelligence, and 
tho faculty for play, or of amusing themselyes, 

We might naturally expect, therefore, that when 
we rise to man in the ecale of being, we should find 
A creature not only more intelligent, but, because of 
his greater Intelligence, of increased capacity for en- 
. also. And so we do. Look at children. 

ow overflowing with delightedness they are! Pia 
seems their natural voentlon. From morning till 
night they keep at it, beginning even before the da: 
awakes to Its tasks, and hardly ceasing or tiring until 
night comes, and sleep shuts the laughing eyes that 
soon laugh themselyes open again, and stills the 


volce that will soon fill the house again 
e of joy. Not lambs nor kittens are 
more filled with the öplrit of glee than they. Note, 
too, how largely their playa are mimic work. How 
they take the serlous services of life, its deepest and 
loftiest experiences, its tragedies, even, an drama- 
tize them, and act them out in their childish way, 
And thus by their plays are they being educated and 
trained for the great realities of existence: that 
which gives them joy to-day is preparing them also 
for service in after years. 

Yet, if we look at the condition of primitive man, 
or at the lowest types of savage men that still exist, 
we shall probably not find any apparent Increase in 
the capacity for amusement, at least In the expres- 
sion of it, over the highest species of animals. And 
how ls this, if it be true that the capacity for enjoy- 
ment Increases as intelligence increases? We may 
explain it in part, I believe, by the very probable 
fact that at the first 8 of an intelligence 
that could properly be called human there would 
naturally come with it the sense of a necessary con- 
flict with the powers of Nature,—an intenser sense of 
personality, indeed, of a power which, properly used, 
may cope with Nature; yet for thia very reason the 
sense alao of responsibility, the sense of being obliged 
to exert tbla personal power with judgment, and 
shrewdness, and energy, in order to win success In 
the struggle for existence. Even in a very primitive 
state of mankind there must haye been some euch 
feeling aa this, though in rude and rough shape,—a 
feeling that was the forerunner of moral reaponsibili- 
ty, but which at first we may conceive to have been 
tle more than the sense of power, and of conse- 
quent obligation, in an Intelligent being, against the 
external powers of Nature, in shaping one's own ca- 
reer. And when such a consclousness first comes, it 
must necessarily pe to life a grave aspect, The ne- 
cesslty of struggle, not the opportunity for enjoy- 
ment, is the sensation that will be up ont. e 
see how this ls to-day, even under conditions of civil- 
ization, in the transition state from youth to the re- 
23 of N and . 
usu aps we m say dwaya, in e- 
veloping jiven ia the most individually solemn and 
serious, and often the most gloomy, period In the 
whole course of life’s experience. So it need not 
surprise us if, when that step was made, in whatever 
way it was made, from the brute species of animals 
to the organism of human intelligence, there should 
have been in the newly formed race less manifesta- 
tion of joyousness than In lower races that had pre- 
ceded. The faculty for joy was there, though appar- 
ently awed for a time Into ailence by the more com- 
manding volee of responsible power. The capability 
of delight with which Nature seems to have stocked 
so bountifully her forms of animated existence had 
not ceased, but, like all other powera that had been 
transmitted to thia new-born Intelligence, was wait- 


ing for the new form of development which the exi- | 
|! we will be “glad in the Lord,” and actually feel the 


gencles of this higher existence should require. 

For, whatever may be the cause of the gravity and 
seriousness of man in the primitive savage state, it ie 
certain that as he has become civilized, as he haa 
progressed In knowledge and culture, his faculty for 
amusement has also developed. Just as in the 

ades of the lower races of animals the eee for 
for and for expressing joy seems to increase as Intel- 
igence increases, eo it has been in the history of 
mankind. The culture of the faculty for amuse- 
ment, and the improvement of means for satisfying 
the desire for amusement, have pew tell yan even 
pace with the progress of man in mental enlighten- 
ment and in social civilization Veer It may be 
said, to be sure, that the d to which the capacity 
for amusement exists in different peoples is largely a 
matter of race and temperament. But race and tem- 
perament are to a great extent dependent on external 
conditions, on the outward exigencies of life, and 
these outward exigencies have been dominant agen- 
cles in the process of civilization, Therefore do we 
find even in the savage state more erpression of joy- 
ousness, more lagfa ness of nature, among a people 
living in a tropical climate than In a people who have 
tos le for existence against the severities of a 
cold climate. The hard contest for life which Nat- 
ura compels represses the joy, and makes existence 
hard and forbidding. The tropical African has a 
native sunniness of nature which flows ont like the 
fertile sunshine around him, in jets of fun and cesy 
good-humor, and which not even years and centuries 
of slavery in our Southern States have been able 
wholly to repress. The North American Indian is 
severe, sullen, treacherous, subject to sudden change 
of mood, lke the climate in which he has lived. 5 
is a wintry, not a joyona, summer nature. Go far- 
ther north, to Siberia, to the arctic regions, and it is u 
wonder that the natives ever smile, o cold seems 
to have frozen out of them the y elity for 
amusement, as it has the capacity oc villzation 
and culture. But differences of climate will not ac- 
count for all differences in the progress and charac- 
ter of civilization, and must not be pressed too far, 
Civilization la the complex result of many agencies 
acting and Interacting for ages, So also are the dif- 
ferences among races and nations. The ancient 
Greeks and the Romans flourished not very far apart 
in time, and were nearly in the same latitude, and 
were of the same old Indo-European stock. They 
both had their amusements. Yet they were nations 
of very different temperaments, and thelr amusé- 
ments were accordingly very different In character. 
The Greeks were naturally gay, and thelr amuse- 
ments were the natural expression of their gayety of 
temper, The Romans were severe, stern, and their 
amusements more ceremonioue and artificial. A aim- 
Nar difference exists between the French and English 
to-day. eaw the Chinese at North Adame playing a 
same of ball. They wero boya and young men from 
Sixteen totwenty-one, Yet theydid not me with the 


ö aweating earnestness and labor of Yankee boss, nor 
* 


| 


with much apparent system or aim, Itw 
with the fun and frolicsomeness of cl Ss rather 
recreation, play, pot work. children. it was 
Still, In spite of all differences of race 
ment, and surroundings, the sense of humor, 
of amusement, the faculty to provide enjoy 
the mere sake of enjoyment, asserts itself as an i 
herent part of human nature, and its demand 08 
be recognized as a legitimate demand, and be sn 
plied. And if we ask forthe philosophy of euch 
demand, if we ask why man should seek to do icons 
things for no other satisfaction, and which baye in 
themselves no other use than simply the enjoyment 
of doing them, I know no better answer than that 
which I gave at the outset: that through this capaci- 
ty for amusement there comes refreshing, strength- 
ening, not merely resting, but literally re-creation ex- 
hilaration, and ultimate increase of power, 10 the 
other and higher faculties of our natures, What 
may seem al tirst sight to be waste of force and time 
ia therefore eee, What seems expenditure for 
mere vanity, is really solid income. Nature, we me 
sure, knowé her own aim, She beguiles the jour. 
bey with wit, and story, and laughter, that dur mus 
cles may not discover the length and tediousness of 
the way, and may be in better trim for the serions 
tasks that are expected of them. Amusement stands 
to the grave business of life precisely as beauty in the 
outer world atanda to mere use and service. Forms 
may be useful that have no comeliness nor grace] yet 
we feel that a higher art is reached when beauty 
mingles with use, as in all the more grand and mag- 
nificent processes and forma of Nature it does, 
Looking at utility merely, or atility in ite Toughest, 
barest outline, we might aay that it would be better 
for man, that is, more convenient, if wood should 
win square timbers, and boarda ready for bulld- 
g his house, or in sticks zultably shaped for bis fire, 
But who, for that object, would lose the graceful 
beauty of a living tree, or the grand majesty of a for. 
est? Utility, too, has higher aspects. Who can ee 
timate all the material and mental needs of man 
which In subtle ways a growing tree supplies to his 
organism? The very inspiration and expiration of 
ite foliage affects the atmosphere he breathes, affects 
the fertility and products of the soll out of which his 
organism ls sustained, and his brain le made the in- 
strument of thought. So of the subtle relation be 
tween the capacity for amusement and the capacit 
for service, between joy and labor, between play an 
work. A higher utility than any we can see 


tempera- 
„the love 
ment for 


‘ 
mere casual observation binds the two pet 
| The relationship goes down Into the profoundest 


depths of character. It touches the most recre 
eprings of virtue. It penetrates the finest work of 
man’s Intellect. Nay, we have not learned the Inner- 
most experiences of religion, unless we have discor- 
ered that delight and serving, that worship and en- 
joyment, are one,—unleas we are ready to say that 


1 of communion with the superabounding 
ife that flows through Nature, and puleates in the 
mental and moral consciousness of humanity, 

But we are speaking ln this discourse not of the 
gen: ral gladness and joy with which any of the 1 
mate services of life may be performed, but of that 
apecial form of enjoyment which is sought as an end 
in itself (though it may indirectly serve some other 
end), and la known as amusement. We are to legit- 
mate that, if we can. And one way in which we can 
show its legitimacy is by noting the evil resulta that 
have come to character, the defects and deformity 
that have been produced, when the desire for amure- 
ment has been unnaturally suppressed in any way, 
whether by religious belief or civil law. Calvin st- 
tempted in thecity of Geneva to put all public amuse 
ments under the ban, and did so by the iron hand of 
law, sustained by religious opinion, But human nat- 
ure would not be permanently mutilated. The 
sion that was denied a legitimate channel contrived 
to flow in surreptitious ways, and became foul incon- 
sequence with all sorts of corruption. And even Cal- 
vin and his coadjutors, though their pure intentions 
and earnest zeal kept them upright and true in char- 
acter, yet would have had something more of grace 
and lovableness, and would have been, perhaps, in 
some respects a little more just in opinion, and 4 
deal more generous and charitable in spirit, if their 
unflagging spiritual zeal had sometimes forgotten it- 
self in a good hearty enjoyment of some of the very 
things which they were accustomed to regard as tho 
vanities of life. I would say the rame thing of our 
Poritan ancestors. Noble ancestors they were; We 
are very proud of them; we are glad to have had auch 
foundara of our State,—men and women of such in- 
tegrity, of such unflinching fidelity to convictions, of 
such devotion to freedom (for themselves), men and 
women of the stuff of which martyrs are made,—we 
are very glad and proud that we of Massachuretta can 
look back to such an ancestry, and that New Englan 
was settled by auch men and women, and that their 
influence has gone out into all the country, But we 
are very giad, too, I think, that they are all dead,— 
that they lived two hundred years ago, and that — 
very type of them is passing away. They are 22 
lent for ancestors, but we should not like them for 
our contemporaries, and should be greatly appreben 
aive if we abould see them reappearing in our © d 
dren. They were excellent founders of a age 
wealth two and a half centuries ago, but we shou : 
not much enjoy their resurrection to make our 2 
to-day, They had a grent part in history, aud — 
performed it well; but we do not care to have t A 
mission or their character exactly repeated. ibar 
why? Not because we should not glory still in — 
public and private integrity (and heaven knows 4 
the country needs it); not because we shoul ia “ 
honor their fidelity to conscience and belief, oct sed 
ia one of the virtues that never grow old, or the 
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or bravery, or patlence; or trust; or sturd 

— — olsoni, for such qualitiea i 
character never cease to compel homage,—but because, 
with all their greatness of character and service, we 

gee that they were narrow, stern. severe, angular, 
with little of joyousness in their faith or their life. 
Wa give them at credit for what they did and were— 
and perhape they could not have done just whst they 
did had they not been just what they were; yet we 
now bes that while they were grandly developed on 
one side of thelr natures, another side, and an impor- 
tant ons, was cut off without any development what. 
aver, And that was the elde of imagination, the 
gsthetic side,—the side from which spring the d 
music, romance, poetry—both poetry of thonght an 
la and the poetry of motion—the side where 
dwell the desire for entertainment, the sense of 
hamor, the passion that seeks amusement, the facul- 
ty whose office It is to throw such a charm over the 
rough and bard experiences of life as will somehow 
neutralize their sting, and transfuse them with a spirit 
of joyous cheerfulness, All thie the Paritans want- 
ed; hey deliberately, heroically, repressed it. They 
had seen evils growing out of this passion for enter- 
tainment,—hed seen abuses of the drama, had seen 
instrumental music made an accompaniment of de- 
bauchery, had seen the English people diverted with 
merriment when great questions of truth and spirit- 
ual freedom were crying for solution; and so the: 
sald, “We will uproot the whole thing; we will ent 
cate from our natures the very desire for amusement ; 
we will not suffer it to grow; ſt is one of the seeds o 
our fallen, corrupt nature; whatever it produces Is 
sin, to be punished, and all the { nations of men 
are an abomination, to be put away.“ And on that 

ciple they acted 7 on that aa they founded 
the faith and government of thls commonwealth. 
Bat to just the extent that they carried out the prin- 
ciple, they maimed their characters, and failed to 
securea fairness and Se of government. They 
established civil traditions and laws which we have 
had to keep undoing for the last hundred years and 
more, aud left the inheritance of a faith which made 
the earth, Indeed, the scene of a brave a le with 
2 but an little joy cere t aat — life a 

joomy pilgrimage through a vale of tears, and not a 

Swelling, with hope and good cheer, in the paternal 
presence and home of God. 


And the gloom and sadness of thie religious faith, 
which sought to crush out the joyous side of human 
nature, still cast their shadow over the popular theo- 
logical belief of New England and of America. 

ere are thousands of ple brought up in the 
popular churches, who look with disfavor on the thea- 
tre, who reckon dancing a sim who think billlards 
and card-playing are but enticements of Satan to re- 
ernit the inhabitants of his flery abode,—people who 
will not distinguish abuse of amusement from ite use, 
who seem unable to comprehend how religion 
ean harmonizé with any other kind of enjoyment 
than that lugubrious quality of delight which manl- 
festa itself in psalm-singing and the prayer-meeting. 
I remember once reading the blography of a diotin- 
guished Calvinistic clergyman—Dr, Payson—noted in 
the first quarter of this century in New land for 
his learning and his pulpit eloquence; seldom 
have I a more melancholy record of human ex- 
nce. In all the good man’s life there was scarce- 
y aapark of genuine joy. He did not believe in joy, 
except In the Joy of saving souls from eternal torment 
by bringing them into the church; and for this ser- 
(in which he had great success) he was so afraid 
of go keg to himself that he had no real joy in 
it. His faith told him that be ought rather to feel 
the burden of the world’s sinful and lost condition 
upon him; and that he ought to repress every desire 
for pleasure, and almost every human affection, 80 
that he might feel this woe the more keenly. And 
20, In genulne Roman Catholle style of the old time, 
he shat himself in his room for hours, remaining on 
his knees In prayer, He eppoiniet religious task- 
work for himself. He fasted—not as most people 
fast on the governor's fast-days now,—but liter: ny 
and actually abstalned from all food, one day of al- 
most every week. What was the result? More 
power aa a preacher, more comprehension of truth, 
More joyousness of religious trust, more aweetness 
and serenity of faith? Not at all, Buta torment- 
ing, incurable dyspepsia, moat melancholy depreasion 
of — hysteria, nervous derangement, amountin 
at times nearly to Insanity. And finally the — 
but deluded man died, prematurely, at the age of 
forty-four, literally eaten up by his ploua zeal. And 
I lald down his biography with the conviction that he 
died for the want of amusement; and that it would 
have been better for his own soul and for the souls of 
the people whom he had converted by the contagion 
of bis morbid, diseased piety, if Instead of fasting he 
had gone to the theatre, and in place of some of his 
Prayers in his close closet he tried the virtue of 
skates, or of oars, or of a saddle-horse, out in the 
atmosphere. 


But this kind of plety is happily passing away. 

o sect would now countenance it to this extent,— 
unless, perhaps, the Roman Catholics, and they not 
so much as once. The Catholics, too, have generally 
been wiser than Evangelical Protestants In that they 
have recognized the need of amusements forthe mass 
of the people. The saints could dispense with them, 
but few were called to be saints. To the outside 
world amusements could be allowed. But Protes- 
tants are now coming to the same conclusion, and 
tome even go farther. They begin to admit that even 
‘taints, so long} at least as they are on earth, have 
bodies, and that plety is perfectly consistent with a 
Tee degree of temporal enjoyment. The 
i dung Men's Christian Associations, in some of the 
arge cities, are providing in their buildings means ' 
Or amusement as well as for religious exercises. It 


— 


will not much surprise me, Lf, before long, they o 

their doors to designe OTOT DCE An — 
not? I have noticed, too, that the Methodists, asa 
denomination, do not disco amusements as they 
once did, nor as aome of their Evangelical brethren of 
other secta still do. To æ considerable extent they 
feed the appetite for entertainment, too, In their re- 
ligious exercises, They believe lu a social good time, 
and thelr camp-meetings furnish it. They can laugh 
and pray in the same breath, and find no incompatl- 
bility between plety and humor. Any one who was 


acquainted with Father Taylor, or has read the 
biography of him—a man who had equal genius for 
wit and for religion,—can well understand why the 


sallor should say it was as to hear him as 
to go to the theatre. In o be dramathns phir, 
And Methodism generally, to a large degree, does the 
same, Hence it satisfies, partially at least, the nat- 
ural desire for amusement; and this la one element of 
ita popular success. The negroes in the South, it is 
asid, prefer a camp-meeting to any other kind of en- 
tertalnment. And, judging from one that I attended 
in South Carolina last year, I do not wonder. It 
had the elementa of A ponyin drama. The Society 
of Friende, who, like the Puritans, attempted to ban- 
ish amusements from social life, and even banished 
singing as a religious exercise, are moving with the 
rest. The time was, and not so very long ago, when 
their children, if moved to gratify a love of music, 
or of dramatic performances, or of a social dance, had 
to climb surreptitiously by night out of windows, or 
creep softly out of back-doorn, lest “the discipline" 
should be summarily enforced upon them without 
waiting for the action of the meeting, But the pres- 
ent generation of Quaker youth know no such obeta- 
cles. They need hardly go away from home for any 
legitimate entertainment; or, if they go, they may go 
openly, The discipline itael e seemed 
as unchangeable as the lawe of the Medes and Per- 
sians—has been changed. Singing is creeping into 
the Sunday-schools, and even meetings of Quakers, 
The plano stands unmolested in their parlors, Pict- 
ures adorn their walls. Children romp in picnics, 
and almost dance on their lawns. So long as the 
birds would come every spring and sing ln their 
grounds, and they could not help listening to them, 
and loving them for it, it was in vain to keep up the 
ment against music. Abuse? Yes, every 
t may be made an instrument of corruption by a 
mind set | corrupt. But why Is it not worth while 
for man, endowed with such powers as reason, and 
conscience, and a responalble will, to take the birds in 
this respect for his example, and make his mualc 
ure? And as a matter of fact music has freed itself 
rom its re! corrupt accompaniments, At the same 
time that it has improved ln character and compass, 
it has purified Its moral tone, until ít has become the 
most elevating and refining of msthetic arte. It 
furnishes to-day one of the best, if not the very best, 
of public entertainments,—the most unexceptionable 
on moral grounds the most refreshing and resting to 
mind and body. It is one of the amusements to be 
encouraged for its direct ald on the side of virtue. 


Yet, unfortunately, all of us are not constituted 20 
aa to feel the full attractions of music. The — 
Is yot to be educated In many minds, There is need, 
therefore, of variety of entertainment to meet the 
wants of all, And what has been done towards puri- 
fying music as a means of public amusement, freeing 
it from Its accompanying vices, and elevating ita char- 
acter, may be done with other amusements, There la 
no inherent necessity that the theatre should be cor- 
rupting, nor that actors and actresses should be im- 
moral, There is no inherent necessity that cards 
should be accompanied by gambling, that billiards 
and bowling should be connected with bar-rooms and 
tempt to habits of drinking, nor that dancing should 
be associated with profligacy. There is no legitimate 
amusement that may not be diesevered from evil as- 
sociations and demoralizing 5 and made 
fit for the purest society. And I mean by legitimate 
amusement any entertainment that is not in itself 
evil, and that conduces directly or indirectly to physi- 
cal health, and moral and mental recreation. 


But let me add most emphatically, that I would not 
say one word that can by any interpretation be used 
as even an Indirect sanction of the abuses, immorali- 
ties, licentiousness, intemperance, that do now, alas, 
so often go along with this clase of social amuse- 
ments, And I would say to young men—there 
should be no need on this point to say motors, bd 
young women,—but I would say to young men, Bet- 
tera thousand times let go the amusements than soll 
your self-respect by even giving your presence at 

laces where depravity la encouraged and made to 
eel itself at home. You may havs moral strength to 
resist the itive temptations of the place, but you 
should make it a point of honor not to patronize an 
entertalnment where you would be ashamed to be 
seen by your mothers and sisters. Nor would I say 
oue word that should be deemed an encouragement 
for those theatrical indecencies which some of our 
city theatres have presented in these latter years with 
so much sensationalism, and to which even reputable 
ple have given the patronage of their presence, 
No. I plead not for amusements as they are, but for 
amusements as they should and might be,—for 
amusements directed and austalned by an onlight- 
ened, cultivated, refined, and moral public sentiment. 
I would have them taken out of their vicious sur- 
roundings, put in connection with moral associations 
and Influences, and In some way brought under the 
control of persons, even if it have to be done by law, 
who shall feel their moral accountability to the com- 
munity, And this end will not be secured until all 
people of virtuous desires and pure intentions shall 
resolutely frown upon all immoralities connected 
with public amusements, and refuse their — 
where they appear, and as resolutely encourage 


efforts that are made to purify and elevate euch en- 


ents, 

I onght to say, too, that I am not al- 
Iy of the indlyidual wants in the way of 4 

those who are accustomed to sasemble here. Were 
I, perhaps a word of moderation would be in order, 
Most of us ag gee have little need in this di- 
rection which not already supplied. Pleasant 
homes, books, parlor music, 4 entertainments, 
reading and dramatic-clube—thene supply the want 
so thoroughly that there is rarely occasion to go 
abroad for public amusement, e danger rather 
lles towards excess of social entertainment, ŝo that 
not time enough be left for that more su tial 
culture which can opiy come by individual labor, or 
for duties that are of higher obligation than social 
amusement. When the opportunity for amusement 
is freely open to people, then there may be need of re- 
straint; need to study almplicity and to resist extrav- 
agance. The faculties 1 dissipated and their 
healthy balance disturbed by over-indulgence in en- 
tertainment as much as their efficiency may be Im- 
paired by the want of It. The need of persons In the 
way of amusement who are not deprived of it either 
by their circumstances or theological belief, but who 
may, haps, have almost too much of It, I am not 
considering in this discourse, With many of this 
class of persons the recreation most needed, and 
sometimes moat coveted, la rest from social demands; 
the privilege of an hour of solitude for reflection, or 
for silent refreshment with Nature. 

But I am speaking of amusement as an educating 
influence for mankind in general. And especially do 
I plead In behalf of the needs of those who have none 
of these pleasant soclal surroundings,—of those who 
have not these comfortable and elegant homes, and 
perchance no homes at all; who have merely staying- 

laces nights in small rooms in attics or cellars; who 
ve no mproting soclety, no money for books or 
ictures, and, what ia worse, no culture or taste as yet 
or enjoying them; of those who are pressed down 
and burdened with daily toll for self-subsistence; 
drudging from mornin, night, day after day and 
mon t month, and year r year, with little or 
no relief, few holidays, and no summer vacations, 
until the very sense of enjoyment seems to be cru 
out of them. Look at the children of this hard- 
toiling, care-burdened class. How pinched and sad 
their faces! How stunted in growth! How shrunk 
and wizened their features even in youth! It la for 
such as these that I plead, It is of the obligations of 
society, of our obligations here, to send some stream 
of refreshing joy into the arid life of these, that I 
speak. It {s for these, and for that other class who 
are able to live with more of comfort, but can afford 
few of the home refinements of taste and culture, 
that public places of amusement are needed. Let 
them be provided,—pleasant places of social enter- 
tainment for the young, surrounded with all virtuous 
influences; cheap concerts, as in Gerwany- cheap in 
cost to the auditors, but not cheap in quality of per- 
formance ; Serene — * * r ublic 
leasure unda, gardens, erles, gymnasiums, 
— tebe to visitors; theatrical entertainments 
that shall be pure and elevating, and under, perhaps, 
ublic supervision. Iam not sure that it would not 
be woll and wise to have a free theatre sustained 
municipal taration—were it not that the tenden 
already too strong to claim for philanthrople institu- 
tions public support. But especially should out-door 
amusements be enco . Entertainment in the 
free, wholesome alr ia a double recuperator. Let 
there be, in our country, more holidays, and better 
vision for making them genuine holidays, refresh- 
ng both to mind and 2 ally should the 
hard-worked population crowded cities be fur- 
nished with easy and cheap accesa to the country. 
Simple intercourse with free Nature ie a great re- 
atorer. In the material universe are stored che 
energies that repair our wasted faculties; and these 
les are as musical with the spirit of harmon: 


ane: 
and delight to-day as they were in the time of which 
the old Hebrew poet said: “When the morning-stars 


“sang together and tbe sons of God shouted for joy.” 
But the discharge of such obligations as these must 
not be left to public votes and public taxation, nor to 

rivate enterprise that is looking only for gain. 
Bere is one of the legitimate fielde of modern a 
lanthropy,—a field for men of wealth who would be 
public benefactors, Let them supplement the free 
school, and the free library, with wise and generous 
provision for free amusement to the people. 

And let me say, In closing, that when, we have 
learned truly to apply the inexhaustible fund of glad- 
ness that le atored up in Nature—in material nature, 
and in human nature,—and have discovered how to 
diffuse it roportionally through the various 
and experiences of life, then shall we have put in 
thelr place some of the now missin elements of & 
finer social and spiritual harmony. en will home 
become the chief centre of enjoymens care will break 
into laughter, work Itself will alng, labor and wealth 
will dance together, trial and sorrow will Jose half 
thelr bitterness in a more genial and filial trust, our 
charities will have less of condescension and patron- 
age, and more of the warmth of fraternal love in 
them, and our religion will rise clear of all gloom, 
forget at least the theology that has made the carth 
ia vale of tears,” and be suffused with the smile of a 
paternal Providence. 

— 


Tur INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICER, when & gen- 
tleman made his income return, said, “You swear 
that this statement by you made ia correct according 
to your best knowledge and belief?" „No,“ sald the 
honest man, “I swear it is correct to the fraction of a 
cent!” We ought to add, perhaps, that the assessor 
told us that our friend was tbe only man in Boston 
that ever took such a forcible oath.—Investigator, 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF RADICAL 
REFORM THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 


Neither of the old corrupt political parties can be 
relied upon to fulfil the promises of reform which 
their leaders invariably make when elections are ap- 
proaching, but which are as invariably broken when 
they have elected their tickets and divided the booty. 

By means of wheedling phrases and fine promises, 
the political wire-pullers generally succeed in induc- 
ing the voters to cast thelr ballots for them; but 
when they occupy thelr deats in the Legislature or in 
Congress, whence the people cannot recall them for 
one, two, four, or six years by any effectual legal 
process, most of them lack the atrength of character 
to resist the monopolists and their millions, who 
tempt them to betray the canse of the people to the 
Interest of the selfish moneyed men, 

The ‘Liberal Reform Party” did not realize the ex- 
pectations of their honeat adherents, because they es- 
chewed the application of thorough radical remedies 
to the exiating evils, expecting salvation from the 
action of a single men, who was to be intrusted with 
a powerful office; when they should have known, 
from history, that governments which depend upon 
the ability and good-will of a single individual are 
always dangerous, and the powers vested in them 
Mable to be abused to the detriment or even the de- 
struction of the people. 

The public mind is more trustworthy than the 
fickle mind of most individuals, and the law of self- 
preservation will be sure to guide the people to do 
what ia best ultimately, even though occasional errors 
may not be entirely avolded. Therefore all govern- 
mental institutions should be framed so as to be as 
Independent aa possible of the Influence of the 
changeable mind of individuals placed in office, and 
should be subject to the direct control of the people; 
for then, and only then, will they be truly demo- 
cratle. 


Some of the reforms hereinafter to be spoken of 
have not been d before the people ciently; 
and n new ideas generally strike those who are not 
* for them as a they will at 

t have to at: le against the conservative Inertla 
of the masses. But we would point n to a fact 
proved beyond doubt by history; namely, that those 
reformatory movements which were upon great 
fundamental principles have always carried the vic- 
tory sooner or later, when the people had learned, 
from sad experience, the futility of any policy of 
. that used palliative means adapted 
only to the wants of the moment, 

onvinced of the truth of these premises, the RAD- 
ICAL Democracy, rejecting all tem expedi- 
ents propose to the poate of the United States a 
radical revision of the ts and Federal constitu- 
tions, In accordance with the above views. 

The history of our republic shows that the Sen- 
ate—not elected directly by the people, and hence 
aristocratic in its tendencles—has always advanced 
the interests of the money, railroad, and manufactur- 
ing speculators, to the prejudica of the common wel- 
fare. Therefore the right of impeachment has proved 
a sham, and every commlttee of Investigation a white- 
l Inatitution. 

The Presidency, and the multitude of dependencies 
of the same, being the t aim, and becoming the 
spoils of all the ambitious party organizations, ma 
be conaldered the principal source of the all-pervad- 
Ing corruption. 

e tax exemptions existing In many States are In 
glaring contradiction of every * ot Jast and 
uality. They should be repealed forthwith, 

t in a lamentable fact that the fundamental prin- 
elple of democratic republ Icanism—liberty and equal- 
ity of all human belngs—was not consistently adhered 
to by the framers of the constitutions; for the curse 
of slavery, which they suffered to remain In existence, 
has brought endless suffering upon the nation, 

Another inconsistency, the denial of political 
equality to the female sex, is avenged in that the en- 
nobling Influence of woman is wanting at our polls, 
mid in the ene of our public affairs. The 

arming corruption t pervades everything con- 
nected with our political life ia owing in part A this 
deviation from a just principle, he experiance 
gathered for the last five years in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, relating to Woman Suffrage, utterly refutes the 
expediency a reed of the opponents to that 
measure; for during this time the elections in the 
Territory have passed off with unusual order and 

niet, erever women have occupled public offices 
ey have done so with honor to their sex; and In no 
wise has the attainment of full citizenship lessened 
thelr purity, or impaired their true womanhood; nor 
are they treated with Jess respect by their fellow-citi- 


The RADICAL Democracy propose a series of re- 
forms in Tegang to the right of suffrage; capital and 
labor; public lands; monopolies, privileges, and 
duties; clyil and criminal law; justice free of ex- 
2 i & higher degree of public instruction; relig- 
ous liberty, and so forth—which must all receive 
due consideration in the event of a revision of the 
constitutions, But among all reformatory measures 
— following five appear the moat Important at pres- 


First, and above all, the constitutional right of the 
Voters to recall Members of the Legistaterse and of 
Congress, if they do not conform to the demands of 
thelr constituents, or in any other way neglect to do 
their duty. Some members of our party propose the 
an that le, the subjection of all lawa to the 
direct ratifying vote of the le, Perhaps the two 
a ae ged might be combines. 

15 md, the Abolition of the Aristocratic Senate. 
Senate, besides bein, anti-democratic, is of itself 
superfluous. The will of the majority of the people 


can only be expressed by the assemblage of delegates, 
or ehrn ajli elected and commissioned directly 


the peuple. 
Maire, the Abolition of the Presidency, with its 
dangerous royal pre atlyes. The Executive should 
consist of a responsible Executive Council, chosen, 
controlled, and revocable by Co: a8; an Institution 
similar to that of the Swiss Republic. 

Fourth, Equal Taxation, and the repeal of sll ex- 
em tion-lawa without exception. 

Fifth, Political Equality of Men and Women. 

The friends of reform are reminded and warned 
that notwithstanding they may eucceed In electing 
honest men to various offices, by extraordinary exer- 
tlons, now and then, the great evils of which the peo- 

le are justly com lainin will ever recur unless the 
Retorm Party enforce the spplicstion of the only 
remedy which will insure a permanent reform; that 
lo, the Radical Revision of the Constiluttons, True 
patriots! make this the watchword of cam- 
palgna; and form Radical Democratic Clubs in all 
parts of the country! 

The details of the Platform of the RADICAL DE- 
MOCEACY can be elaborated at the National Conven- 
tion, to be called in due time. But the patriots who 
earnestly wish to sea our republican Inatitutions puri- 
fied of defecta under which the people are constantly 
suffering; those whose independence of thought la 
not trammelled by selfish aime or a morbid desire for 
Immediate reaults; those who have the co a to 
oppose the united force and tricks of the political 
demagogues and charlatans, and to bear the attacks 
of short-sighted conservatlem; and those who would 
have our country stand forth as a complete justifica- 
tion of the republican principle, encouraging the en- 
slaved uations of the globe to throw off the incubus 
of despotism,—let them all unite without delay, and 
then march in solid phalanx upon the enemies of the 
public welfare! 

Until the National Convention of the RADICAL 
DEMOCRACY assemble, all notices of the formation of 
Clubs and other communications are to be directed to 

CARL DOERFLINGER, 
Secretary National Executive Committee, 
66 Onelda Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

P.S.—Every independent newspaper is requested 
to copy this address, and discuss the propositions 
contained therein. 

a ee — 
[For Tae Lrprx.} 
WALLACES “DEFENCE OF MODERN SPIR- 
ITUAL ISN. 

When a physiologist like Dr. Carpenter shows, as 
he does, that many of the phenomena of Mesmerlem 
and Spiritualism may be accounted for subjectively 
by “unconscious cerebration,'’ or “expectant atten- 
tion,” or the Influence of a dominant idea,” the 
most convinced Spiritualist must needs attend re- 
apectfally, and learn somewhat. When, on the other 
hand, a naturalist, who shares with Darwin the honor 
of discovering the principle of “natural selection,” 
becomes an ardent Spiritualist as the result of long 
and patlent Investigation, the most determined scep- 
tic must needs attend liy. In late numbers 
of the Fortnightly Review, Mr, A. R. Wallace bas 
given reasons for the faith now his. He arralgne the 
men of sclence and thelr public for their unsclentif- 
ically hostile attitude. He complains that those who 
have devoted much time to the investigation are al- 
most denied a hearing by the public, while it letens, 
as to an oracle, to. those who have given little time to 
it, and are almost ignorant of the fesearches of oth- 
ere,—men who end thelr examinations and nae 
tions with phenomena on which no thoughtful Spir- 
Ituallst relies as tests; who, because they have en- 
countered ople casily deceived, think all Spiritual- 
ists are H em; who insist on prescribing condi- 
tions of experimentation to Nature, though aware 
that in all other branches of research Nature, and not 
the seeker, determines the essential conditions; and 
who are so firmly convinced, on à priori grounds, that 
the more remarkable phenomena said to happen do 
not really happen, that they believe all the eye-wit- 
nesses, some of them having high eclentific repute- 
tion, are victims of some mysterious delusion, Dr. 
Carpenter confesses that he and his compeers have 
“no place In the existing fabric of their thonght into 
which such facts can be fitted;’ so Wallace sets to 
work to modify their “fabric of thought“ itself by 
showing how wide and varied is the evidence, and 
how remarkably the separate lines of inquiry con- 
verge to one orm conclusion. 

An historical aketch shows how Spiritualism has 
won ite way, in a quarter-century, against doubt, and 
dislike, an ae and by investigation, till now 
It ia the belief of millions, In all classes and profes- 
sions, It is the evidence of sense attested in all sorta 
of ways, not the evidence of “intuition,” or authori- 
RA or faith,“ on which these bellevers rely. Not 

inqulrers accept the Spiritualistic theory of thelr 
origin, but (Wallace ventures to eay) “no earnest In- 
quirer has ever come to a conclusion adverse to the 
reality of the 9 and no Spiritualist has 
ever yet given them up as false.“ 

As Jobn, in the Gospel, selects from among the 
“many other signs” some half-dozen of the most 
startling, and gives them with detail, to prove that 
Jeaus le the Christ, so Wallace with bis evidence. 
He citea three kinds, (I.] The career of the remark- 
able mediuma, Miss Fox, Mr. Home, and Mra, Gu 
py, with thelr most characteriatic and repeatedly 
tested wonder-works, (2,) The history of converted 
sceptics, like Judge Edmonds, Sexton, Crookes, and 
others, who per ee yeaa of Investigation yielded 


to conviction. By auch men “the spiritual theory, us 
a rule, has only been adopted ax a last resource, when 
all other theories have hopelessly broken down, 


aa the logical outcome of the whole of the facts,” 
(3.) Spirit-photographs, Three amateur photograph 


ers, under circumstances which seem to 
chance of delusion, have obtained resu 2 2 
plates that establish as a sclentiñe fact the objective 
existence of invisible human forms, and definite In- 
visible actinic images.“ The real strength of his ar. 
ticle, of course, les in this exhibition of testimony, 
and an impressive catalogue summarizes the wonder 
ronda sine aie mak et 
reprin a whole cle In a pamphlet, w 
be easily obtained. pup hich can 
At the close, he answers the cut bono Mestion 
with great enthusiasm. In the first place, h 
atrewn with historical phenomena which science can. 
not deal with, bnt which Spiritualism explains 
Spiritualism rehabilitates Socrates a» a sane man, bis 
demon being no mental Illusſon. It allows us to be. 
lieve that the oracles of antiquity were not sll Im. 
postures. It makes credible the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments (even the three men uns 
in the fiery furnace, and the water turned to wine, 
and the multiplication of loaves), and of the medie- 
val asinta and modern Catholles. It gives a rational 
éxplanation of the facta In witchcraft, of second 
sight, of occult disturbances like “Bealings Bells, 
Kc.“ And it perfectly solves the question of the 
efficacy of prayer. Prager may often be answered b 
sympathetic spirits. The perfect simplicity, faith, 
boundless charity and goodness, of George Müller, 
have enlisted in bie cause belngs of a like nature; 
and his mediumistic powers have enabled them to 
work for him by influencing others to send him 
money, food, and clothes, all arriving, as we should 
say, just in the nick of time.“ Witness the zudden, 
“uncontrollable impulse“ which the far-off donors 
often mention. 
But the moral teaching of Spiritualism makes iu 
eat value. The theory of human nature, which all 
the mediuma, all the spirits, concur in maintaining, 
whatever thelr sectarian bias 2 be, Is as follqwa:— 
„1. Man is a duality, consisting of an organized 
spiritual form, evolved coincidentally with and per- 
meating the physical body, and having — 
organs and development. 

‘2. Death lo the separation of this 2 and e- 
fects no change In the spirit, morally or intellectually, 

“3, Progressive evolution of the intelligent and 
moral nature Is the destiny of mankind; the knowl- 
edge, attainments, and experience of oarth - Ilſe form- 
ing the basis of spirit-life. 

‘4. Spirita can communicate th properly en- 
dowed mediums. They are attracted to those they 
love, or sympathize with, and atrive to warn, protect, 
and influence them for good, by mental impressions, 
when they cannot effect any more direct communics- 
tion; but aa follows from clause (2) their commanica- 
tions will be fallible, and must be judged, and tested, 
just as we do those of our fellow-men,” 

Yes, saya Wallace, the very twaddle“ of so many 
spirits harmonizes with the essential teaching of 
pirituallem.—that we are there what we here prepare 
ourselves to be,—and speaks a mighty warning ſuto the 
very ear of families, to deter from low, selfish, phys- 
cal life, and stimulate to the Intellectual, social, afec- 
tlonal life. This theory of human nature, and of 
inevitable reward and punishment dependent wholly 
on the proportionate development of our higher 
mental and moral nature, leada to “a pure syatem of 
morality, with sanctions far more powerful and effec- 
tive than any which either eyes ystems or philos- 
ophy have put forth.“ .. . “If Spiritualiam’s only 
uct were this theory of a future state, that 
would negative the apposition of its being all Im- 
poature, or delusion, or the result of ‘expectant atten- 
Hon, or ‘unconscious cerebratlon.“ This Inststate 
ment, we must confesa, somewhat staggers our falth 
in Wallace’a logic. “Behold how noble a doctrine; 
how rich ita blessing to the world! Therefore it must 
be a divine revelation,” is the argument with which 
we are but too familiar. And does Wallace think the 
essential moral feature of thia theory of future life 
new, or peculiar to Spiritualism’? Thatin many 
— it haa been born with Spirituallam, we have no 
oubt. 

A acienca of human nature, which fa founded on 
observed facts; which appeals only to facta and et- 

riments; which takes no beliefs on ped yo 

neulcates Investigation and self-reliance as the first 

duties of intelligent beings; which teaches that bap- 
piness in a future life can be secured by calvary 
and developing to the utmost the higher faculties 
our Intellectual and moral nature, and by no olher 
method,—is and must be the natural enemy of all 
superstition. Spiritualism is an experimental aci- 
ence, and affords the only anre foundation for a true 
philosophy, and a pure religion. It abolishes the 
terma “supernatural” and miracle“ by an extension 
of the sphere of law and the realm of Nature; and, fn 
doing so, it takes up and = ＋ whatever is true 
the superstitions and so-called miracles of all — 
It, and it alone, is able to harmonize conflicting 
creeds; and it must ultimately lead to concord among 
mankind in the matter of religion, which bas for m 
many ages been the source of unceasing diecord an 
incalculable evil;—and it will be able to do this — 
cause It appesis to evidence Instead of faith, and sul 
atitutes facts for opinions; and is thus able to demon- 
atrate the source of much of the teaching which men 
have so often held to be divine,” W. C. G. 


— — — — 


A SCOTCH parson had a farmin neighbor who 
was in the habit of shooting on Sundays, but * — 
while this Sabbath-breaker joined the church. ae 
day the minister to whose church be belonged me 11. 
friend of the farmer, and sald: Do you see any p 
ference in Mr, P— since he joined the chure 
“Oh, yes,” replied the friend, "a great difference, 
Before, when he went out to shoot on Sanday, aa 
carried his gun over his shoulder; but now be € 

it under his coat.“ — Tyanscripi. 
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ASS GRAY ON CHAHLES DARWIN, 
Nature has recently published a fine picture of Mr. 
Darwin, in its gallery of scientific worthles, and Prof. 


Avs Gray, the distingalshed American botanist, np 
nd's 


lies the short accompanying sketch of his frie 
lite and work. “Two British naturalists,” he says, 
“Robert Brown and Charles Darwin, have, more than 
any others, impressed their Influence upon science in 
this nineteent! 
higher rank for service 


tow of Prof. Gray's sentences: 
„Mr. Darwin's evident delight at discover! 
soma one else has ‘said his good things before him,’ 


bhs been on the verge of uttering them, seeming) 
9 that of making the Alscovery himacit It zz 


minds ona of Goethe's — at his views In 


morphology must have been he 


natural did they appear to him. 
“Mr. Darwin takes his readers Into his confidence, 


freely displays to them the sources of his informa- 


tlon, and the working of his mind, and even shares 
with them all bis doubts and miteivings, while, in a 
clear and full exposition, he sets fo: the reasons 
which have guided him to hla conclusions. These 
you may hesitate or decline to adopt, but you feel 
fore they have been presented with perfect fairness; 
and if you think of arguments nst them, you ma: 

be confident that they have all been duly connidered 


fore. 
“Jn the single instance in which Brown and Dar- 


win took the same subject In hand, the explanation 
of the Insect-forma of some orchideous flowers, und 
other extraordinary structures, us well as of the ar- 
rangement of blossoms in general, and even the very 
meaning and need of sex propagation, were left to 
be supplied by the latter. e aphorism ‘Nature 
abhors 4 vacuum’ ls a charactoristic specimen of the 
eclence of the Middle Ages. The aphoriam ‘Nature 
abhora close fertilization,’ and the demonstration of 
the principle, belong to our age, and to Mr. Darwin. 
To have origin this, and also the principle of 
natural selection—the truthfulness and importance 
of which are evident the moment it ia 3 
and to have ＋ these principles to 
Nature in such a manner as to make, within a dozen 
* a deeper Impression upon natural rim than 

been made since Linnæus, is ample title for one 
man's fame. These lesa known essays upon the ve- 
rions arrangements for ensuring cross-fertiltzation In 
flowers, for the climbing of plants, and the like, may, 
before long, as we have heard, be reprinted in a vol- 


ume. 

Apropos to these papers, which fornish excellent 
Ulustrations of it, let us recognize Darwin's great 
service to natural science, lu bringing back to it tela- 
ology; so that instead of e versus teleology, 
we shall have morphology wedded to teleology, In 
many, no doubt, evolationary teleology comes in such 
& questionable shape, as to seem shorn of all ita 
goodness; but they will think better of it In time, 
when their ideas become adjusted, and they see what 
an impetus the pew doctrines have given to Investi- 

ion, They are much mistaken who suppose that 
arwiniam is only of speculative Importance, and 
perhaps transient interest. In Its wor ug applica- 
tion it has proved to be a new power, eminently prac- 
tical and fruitful. 

“And Mr. Darwin not onig points out the road, 
but Isbors upon It indefatigab and unceasingly. A 
most commendable noblesse oblige, assures us that he 
will go on while strength (would we could add 
health) remains, The vast amoant of such work he 
has already accomplished might overtax the strong- 
est. That it could have been done at all under con- 
stant Infirm health, Is most wonderful.“ 


NATIONAL VITALITY AND TRAINED MEN. 


Mr. Galton, In bis work on Hereditary Genius, 
bas drawa attention, ina striking chapter, to the effect 
which the systematic destruction and expatriation, 
by the Inqulaition or the religious Intolerance of the 


ton after generation—had in bringing about the 
moral and political decline of the three great Latin 
countries, France, Spain, and Italy,—a decline of 


which, in the case of the two former, at least, we have 
probably not seen the end, The persons killed or 
ished amounted only to a few thousands every 
year, but they wore—no matter from what rank thoy 
tame—the flower of the population; the men whose 
labor and whose Influence enabled the State to keep 
its place in the march of civilization. The picture Ie 
very valuable (particularly just now, when there la 
#0 great a disposition to revel in the consciousness of 
vast numbers) as calling attention to the smallness of 
the area within which, after all, the sources of ne- 
greatness and progress are to be sought, The 

mind which keepa the masa In motion, which saves 
and glorifies it, would, most robably, if we could lay 
the secret of national life, be found in the pos- 
session of a very amall proportion of the people, 
Were not in any class In purtleular—nelther among 
the rich nor the poor, the learned nor elm le, capital- 
ists nor laborers; but the abstraction of these few 
the sum of national existence, though it would 
tliy be noticed in the census, would produce u 
fata) Maguor. were the natlon not constantly recely- 
ng fresh blood from other countries. This element 
Was singled out with considerable accuracy In France 
ed Spata by religious persecution. It would happi- 
7 be Impossible to devise any procesa of selection 
né-quarter aa efficient in our aga, or in this country. 
one we have been using for the last twenty 
years, and on which a good deal of popular reliance 


— * But be gives Darwin a 
one than even his own great 
chief, the facile princeps Bolanicorum. We quote a 


that 


d before him, and 
must be somewhere on record, so obviously just and 


e systems of 


has been ee. is the accumulation of wealih; and 
under this “the self-made man“ —that is, the man 
who, starting In life ignorant and poor, has made a 
large fortune, and Rot control of a great many rail- 
— anig mines, and factories—haa risen into the 
front rank of eminence, The events of the last five 
years, however, have had a very damaging effect on 
bis reputation, and he now standa as low as his worst 
enemſes could desire, As he declines, the man of 
some kind of training naturally rises; and it would 
nd Ineli * — conn end sally d — 
nes more than it us one 
to the belief that trained men—that lo, men whe have 
been prepared for thelr work by teaching on approved 
methods—are after all the most valuable Possession a 
country can have, and that a country is well or il) off 
in proportion as they are numerous or the reverse, 
One does not need to travel very far from this poaltion 
to reach the conclusion that there is robably no way 
in which we could atrike so deadly a blow at the hap- 
piness and of the United Staten aa by 
sweeping away, tome process of proscription 
up during « few generations, the graduates of the 
principal colleges. In no other way could we make 
1 a drain on the reserved force of character, 
ambition, and mental culture which constitutes so 
large a portion of the national vitality. They would 
not be missed at the polls, it is true, and if they were 
to run acandidate for the Presidency to-morrow, thelr 
vote would excite great merriment among the politi- 
cians; but if they were got rid of — , for fo 
or fifty years, in tho manner we have suggested, an 
nothing came In from the outelde to sup ly thelr 
places, the politicians would somehow find that they 
themselves had less public money to vote oreteal, less 
national aspiration to trade upon, less national force 
to direct, leas national dignity to maintain or lose, 
and that, in fact, by some mysterious rocess, the 
were gettin to be of no more account In the ‘world 
5o eir fellows in Guatemala or Costa Rica —The 
on. 


MAN 15 As A stream whose source la hidden. Our 
being ia descending Into us from we know not 
whence. The most exact calculator has no pre- 
science that somewhat incalculable may not balk the 
very next moment. J am constrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher origin for events than the 
will I call mine. 

As with events, so It ls with thoughts. When I 
watch that flowing river, which, out of reglons I see 
not, pours for a season ita streams into me, I see that 
Tama ees not a cause, but à surprised s) 
tor of thia ethereal water; that I desire and look up, 
and put myself In the attitude of reception, but from 
some alien en the visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the * and 
the present, and the only prophet of that which must 
be, is that great Nature in which we rest, as the earth 
lies in the soft arma of the atmosphere; that unity, 
that Over-soul, within which every man’s particular 
being is contained and made one with all other; that 
common heart, of which all sincere conversation is 
the worship, to which all right action is submission: 
that overpowering reality which confutes our tricks 
and talents, and constrains every one to pase for what 
he is, to speak from his character, and not from his 
tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into our 
thought and hand, and become wisdom, and virtue, 
and power, and beauty, We live in succession, in 
division, in parts, In particles. Meantime, within 
man is the sou) of the whole; the wise silence; the 
universal beauty, to which every part and particle fs 
equally related; the eternal Onc. And this dee 
power in which we exist, and whose beatitude i» all 
accessible to us, la not only self-sufficing and perfect 
in every hour, but the act of seeing, and the thin 
seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the 
object, ars one, —Emeraon'a ‘‘Over-Soul.”” 

Or cor ͤuũu —— 


AccorpIne TO THE following information cou- 
tained lu a letter reprinted In Littella Living Age, the 
world ls likely soon to know, it seems, which is the 
true religion :— 

A letter from Japan, in the Cologne Garette, says 
that tho religious question, which is an increasing 
topic of discussion among the Japanese, has been 
again brought before the 32 by a memorandum le- 
sued by two 1 0 = — ous vs aran ent, 
The memorandum ns by pointing out that Japan 
has made such Immense p that her civilization 
and commerce are equal to those of Europe, but that 
In religious matters she still hesitates between 
Buddhblem and Christianity. It, therefore, proposes 
that public I ee should be organized ween 
Buddhist and Shinto priests on one side, and Chris- 
tian preachers on the other. Each of these disputa- 
tions would take place on a specified subject, to be 
agreed upon beforehand by the contending parties. 
The epeeches would be taken down by shorthand 
writers, and published in several languages; and an 
interval of ten days would elapse between one dis 
putation and the next. By these means, the memo- 
randum continues, the world would be able to decide 
which religion in the trua one, and make its choles 


accordingly. The expenses of the proposed disputa- 
tion anid. be covered by the — ri of the sale of 
the shorthand reports,” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY lately preached 
a missionary sermon, at St. Peter's Church, Thanet, 
in which he sald that though “the population in In- 
dia, subject to the British crown, or more or less con- 
nected with it, is about 180,000,000 of persons, and 
though great efforts have been made of late years, to 
bring the influence of mleslonarles to bear upon those 
whom formerly they could not reach, still, with all 
efforts, not above 318,000 Protestant converts have as 
yet been made from these native populations. 
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Poetry. 
THE — *. 


BY STELLA OF LACKAWANMNA, 


I have questioned, I have queried, 
Soul of ming, tul I am wearied; 
Pondered many a day, and wondered, with an undisguised 
å 


+ 
As the stately suns sank slowly to their western couch of 
fre, 
And the tardy twilights lingered un the midnight moon 
climbed higher, 
` If the gods—with gifts o’erflowing— 
In thelr rich and rare bestowing, 
Should but offer, should but proffer one among the magio 
three 
Lovo, or Fame, or Gold, upstinted—which of all thy cholco 
would be? 
Which could rouse thee into waking 
From the dumb aod dreary aching— 
From the sorrow of to-morrow, or the grieving ot to-day, 
From the stupor and the torpor, wearing thy sweet life 
ay 
Love, or Fame, or Gold—ob answer! which the courted 
guerdon, say? 


Gold! a wondrous wizard, surely, 
Shining la the dark so purely,— 
Luring willing souls to madness with ite glamour, with Its 


glare; 
Clasping gommed and jeweled baubles round each skele- 
ton of care, 
‘TW thelr ghastliness break lightly Into beanty everywhere: 
Gold the tempter! oh the treasures 
It should buy thee, and the pleasures — 
Delicate and dainty offerings from a hundred spicy isles — 
Adulation from the many, and bewildorment of amilos; 
Dreams too beautiful sliould woo thee, 
Should pursue, perchance undo thes ;— 
Every star should glow a promise; every bud on flower and 


tree 

Flush with hope's unspoken aplendor, festing, cheating, 
though it be;— 

Deign responsa, oh aid ot silence. which the tempting gift 
for thee? 


Or if gold yet lack the power 
To begulle life's Little hour— 
If ita glitter fall to charm thee, or thy being would’st not 
crave 
What the world's great thousands toil for, moll for, to the 
last s slave, 
Till the wild unrest sinks breathless to an uncomplaining 


grave,— 
Yonder, like a fire-fy dancing, 
Now retreating, now advancing, 
In and out the hazy shadows, with a grace twere sweet to 
name, 
Radiant garlands deftly wreathing, waits the gifted god= 
dean—Fame; 
Many a son! hath drained the chalice 
Foaming in her glittering palace— 
Many another knelt in rapture but to presa her garment’s 
nem, 
Or to grasp the poari dissevered from ber peerless diadem ;— 
Love, or Fame, or Gold unmeasured—soul of sadness! which 
of them? 


Yet no flutter, yet no waking 
From the dumb and dreary aching— 
From the sorrow of to-morrow, or the grieving of to-day, 
From the stupor and the torpor, wearing thy sweet life 
a ay 
What shall rouse thee, what shall save thes from this wast- 
ing slumber, pray? 
Love it must be—thonght hath guessed It, 
For a sigh of thine expressed it, 
And a atirful throbbing oreepeth through each limp and 
languid vein, 
Till the ruddy lifo-tide leapeth swiftly on its course again; 
Though thy pride so silent made thee, 
Love's sweet mention hath betrayed thea: 
Gold may dash thy sky with rainbows where ite meteors 
fash and fall, 
Fama may hold thee and enfold thes in her fascinating 
thrall, 
But tis Love's megnotic mystery that enslaves thee more 
than all. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


BY W, J. P. 


Aone the sina of Congress none was worse than 
itə failure to pase the Civil Rights Bill, So long as it 
postpones that measure of justice it conspires with 
hotel keepers, and railroad and steamboat managers, 
to insult several of its own members, who, because of 
their color, are not allowed to travel sa if they were 
gentlemen, on thelr way to their Congressional 
duties. 

A Book which will most certalnly attract and re- 
ward the attention of all students of the Science of 
Religion, and which has for some time been prom- 
jeed, io announced as soon to be published. It is Mr. 
George H, Felts Kaballah of the Egyptians, and the 
Greek Canon of Proportion—a work which is the 
result of years of laborious and patient study. In- 
vestigations into the meaning of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and into the connection of the Egyptian and 
Hebrew religions, are a part of ita contents. Itis to 
be published by J. W, Bonton, of New York, in ten 
parts, at $2,50 each; and the completed work is to be 
s quarto of 640 pages, abundantly illustrated, 

Ma. Conwar's Sacred Anthology receives from the 
Nation avery appreciative notice—unusually so for 
that paper. It ways: Thanks are due Mr. Conway 
for the admirable book which he has compiled, It 
may be described as a mass of well-arranged excerpts 
from the bibles of all nations, and from some other 
writings as well. These quotations relate to the 
whole of human character and duty, and embody 
much of the deepest aud best-tried wisdom. A bet- 
ter book as a companion it would be hard to find.” 
And this praise is deserved; for though the critically 
disposed may doubtless find some fault with the 
book—as, for instance, that the selections are not al- 
ways arranged with perfect success under the chosen 

titles, or that some good things are not there, and that 
some not so good are,—yet It is, notwithstanding this 
possible slight criticism, excellent. A number of 
ministers already have found it of valuable service in 
thelr pulpit readings. 

Tun Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends, held in June, at 
Longwood, have been published in a pamphlet of 
thirty-four pages, and show the meeting to haye been 
one of Interest and vitality. Oliver Johnson, who 
has been clerk of the meeting for eighteen years, and 
one of its most active members from the time of its 
organization, twenty-one years ago, was necessarily 
absent, and Charles G. Ames was made clerk in his 
place. The sessions continued from the Iich to the 
14th of the month, and a great variety of topics cama 
up for discussion, The pamphlet gives only a brief 
hint of the course of the discussions, but contains 
the “Testimonies” which gave rise to the discusslons 
in full. These are entitled, “Religion,” “Treatment 
of Hired Men and Women,” “Political Equality of 
Women,” “Capital and Labor,” “Legal Holidays,” 
“Reform in Woman's Dresa,” ‘Child Education and 
the Kindergarten,” ‘Political Duties,” ‘Treatment 
of Criminals,” “Temperance,” Peace,” Another, 
on “Sexual Hollness,“ presented by Nicholas E, 
Boyd, was directed to be printed in the pamphlet 
“for information and serious consideration,” though 
“neither adopted nor rejected by the meeting.” An 
interesting letter from Ollver Johnson, and a reply 
from the meeting, complete the Report. The Pro- 
greasive Friends of this Longwood meeting are a live 


body, thongh they meét but once a year; and during 
the twenty-one years of their organization have had 
a marked influence on public opinion in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. It is especially noteworthy that the 
„Hickslte Quakers” in that section of the State, from 
whom the Progressive Friends“ separated, have 
latterly been advancing towarda them, and that some 
individual meetings have progressed so far that a 
number of the Progressives“ have felt free to rejoin 
the old society, and have been recelved without any 
conditions as to the past or future. 


Ir 18 PLEASANT to notice that picnic-excursions 
for the poor children of some of our large cities are 
again belng provided, and that funds are requested 
for the purpose. Money can hardly be given for a 
better object, and should be plenteously bestowed. 
Every large city which has a class of street children 
should be doing something of this kind, The regret 
has been expressed that this charity should not have 
been instituted by the churches. It may be just 
cause for ahame to the Christian Church that It 
should have been left to a secular newspaper to start 
thio benevolent work. But we think it is much bet- 
ter that the charity should be in uneccles{aatical 
hands. Many of the children who now have the en- 
joympnt of the excursions are at least nominally con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Church; and were 
Protestant churches to take up the work, a good 
many of thia class of children might be deprived of 
the privilege through the suspicions of the Catholic 
priests that some ecclesiastical motive might be hid- 
den under the charity, And if the Catholic Church 
should undertake it—which it is hardly likely to 
do—suspicions of sectarian narrowness and manceu- 
vering would be still stronger. Even if all the chil- 
dren were of Catholic parentage, it would be better 


that such a charity should not be Catholic; for that. 


church does already too much for ita members on the 
paternal theory of taking care of them—too much for 
their best good. It Is far better for the children and 
for society that the children should see that they owe 
thla good time to the general good-will of society 
rather than to any church, Itis a part of the nat- 
ural punishment of churches, indeed, for their past 
bigotry and sectarianism, that they cannot now do to 
the best advantage many good works which they 
have it in thelr heart to do. And it will require an 
atonement of many years of practice in simple, un- 
dogmatic, human righteousness, before they can be 
accepted as the natural almoners of society. 

BACCALAUREATE sermons have been numerous 
for the last month, Most of the colleges In the conn- 
try now have a discourse, on the Sunday preceding 
thelr graduating exercises, specially directed to the 
graduating class, Since the young men who are to 
graduate—and we can now, happily, of some colleges 
say also the young women—are on the polnt of going 
out into the world to begin their life’s work, or are to 
enter on some special professional study, it presents 
a fine opportunity for wise men to utter wise ad- 
vice,—an opportunity, however, which not all who 
are called to speak are able to meet, The young men 
who are just on the eve of leaving college are general- 
ly In an earnest and coutemplative mood. They see 
the untried path of life before them, and feel the 
weight of reaponsibility that le soon to devolve upon 
themselves for thelr success or failure, sa they have 
never felt it before. Even those who have been reck- 
leas in their college days, and shown little disposition 
to improve thelr opportunities, are apt to have seri- 
ous moments as they are about to take the step out 
from the care of instructors and parenta into the 
world, to hold their careers in their own hands. We 
well remember the worda of wise Dr. James Walker 
on such an occasion at Cambridge, addreased to this 
mood of the young mon,—particularly the impressive 
point when he said that careless and immoral atu- 
dente had not infrequently made graduation-dsy the 
real Commencement-day of « new life, but that this 
was generally the last opportunity for a change of 
moral habit which circumstances would offer; that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the moral di- 
rection which men took on leaving college would de- 
termine their course through Ife. Not all preachers 
may have the capacity of presenting considerationa 
like these with the impresalyenesa of Dr. Walker, but 
it would be well if this mood of the young men on the 
occasion of Baccalaureate sermons were more borne 
in mind by the preachers, Itis noticeable, however, 
that most of them (judging from reports of a number 
of sermons this year that have come under our no- 
tice) aim at thie kind of practical discourse, to show 
the importance of sound character; and that com- 
paratively little attention Is given to inculcating 
"sound theology.” 
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MYSTERY IN RELIGION, 


Two tendencies are seen in all live systems of re 
ligious thought,—e tendency to definition of Ideas 
and a tendency to mystery. The creeds define, but 
never for long time is escape towards creedlesmesy 
untried by some earnest man, and he often heads 4 
party. The doctrine, at first valued for its sharp 
outline, gets blunted at the points, its meanings mul- 
tiply, a halo gathers round It, and presently this mul- 
tiplicity of meanings, shading off into the light of 
common-sense, is what gives the doctrine half u 
worth to those who love it most. The truth at the 
contre is still truth to them, but it has become a 
mystery. It wina, perhaps, an ampler recognition 
than before, but they see that what they look at 
passes definition. Even where the creeds are stil) 
clear-cut, the moet Orthodox deep-thinking confesses 
willingly that they at bottom rest on mysteries, 
Nothing surer than tranaubstantiation,—but it le a 
mystery! Than trinity and incarnation, than elec 
tion and vicarious atonement, for “there they stand, 
facts by the Bible-word,” Yet, confeasedly, nothing 
more mysterious than these same facte, The deepest 
fact of all, that Life which men call God, 
all the ranges of their thought, whether he be afe 
tish-stump or an unseen spirit, a myriad or One, hay 
always represented mystery. The Idol is but symbol, 
the incarnation is but a vouchsafed concretizing of 
some Absolute; and no high theism, however “per 
sonal,” that does not affirm itself in some degree a 
panthelsm. 

We can renounce a given dogma, but we can never 
renounce mystery. Some improved theory, a certain 
self - contradletlon, this or that special Immorality in 
the articles, we abandon; but the fact that we there- 
by approach is stranger than all the fictions, If we 
flee the Three-In-One, It la to face the All-in-One: Is 
ft more intelligible? If we flee the single Incarna- 
tion, it is to pronounce a wider incarnatlon each time 
we say Our Father.“ We can flee from Calviniam, 
but the Calviniet will tarn round on us, and safely 
dare us to fully solve by reason the Calvinism of 
Nature—the problems of evil, and suffering, and eyi- 
dent inheritance, and partial fate. We can give up 
theism; and if we do, it la to acknowledge either 
that which ite modern prophet apecifioally names the 
power “‘Unknowable,’’—the mystery to which all 
thinking leads, but in which it is forever loat,—or 
else the mystery “Matter,” a great Rat- is it / still, 


Instead of trying to escape from definition, or from 
mystery, we do well to accept both tendencies as nat- 
ural. Both belong in us. We cannot help defining. 
The mind craves distinct conceptions, and works to 
get them, Feeling rises beat when rooted in them. 
The coneclence geta mont loyalty from the will when 
it utters firmly, Thou shalt,” and “Thou shalt 
not.” No principle of Free Religion debars our hav- 
ing definite beliefs, affirmative as well ss negative; 
and to have an enthusiastic faith la not necessarily to 
be crédulous. But we cannot help mystifying either. 
The mind craves room for the free play of {magins- 
tion also; feeling soon withers, unless fed at the 
leaves of auggeation, as well aa at the root of convic- 
tlon; and the will demands that the “Thon shalt” 
shall have tho strength of the universe to back It. 
Nor is this tendency mere acepticiem, any more thar 
the other ls credulity. It ls of the nature of affirms- 
tion rather than denial; and for that reason, doubt- 
less, the two seeming opposites harmonize ao easlly 
in us. We distrust the outlines of our truth, because 
It is part of our bellef that the truth we see is greater 
than we ses, Itis a part of our wisdom to know that 
we are, as children or as prophets, speaking in a ig- 
ure wiser things than we yet understand. We are 
conscious believera and coneclous mystics at once; 
and the best type ef religiousness seems to be found 
where each half of this double consciousness exists 
in high degree, God ia most personal,—it is less 
than true to phrase otherwise the deep belief; but 
most personal,—what is that? and the belief great- 
ens as it loses outline. God is incarnate—and 2 
man at his sins, and the brute, and very dust, is rev- 
erend with the fact that so transcends the thonght 
that recognizes it, The universe is righteous: that 
faith neema to underlie all others in us; but we are 
mystics when we say Jt, and confess that wë only bee 
in part. Our will is free. We shall live on. But, 
though reasons for both beliefs are strong, We know 
our confidence is a confidence amid ignorance. 

It matters little what we call this tendency. Jt 
matters much if we do not bave it strongly in us, =» 
give the impulse exercise. Like the other, like H 
tendency, it In wise to suspect It, as well as to tros 
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it But those who suspect it most, as possibly en- 
dangering resson'« right to eminent domain, often 
have It in no small degree. Where it is not present 
manifestly in a party of religious thinkers, that party 
inevitably seems cold, and dogmatic, whether it be 
one that has a creed and catechism, or one with none 
at All, and scouting them. Where it is present mani- 
festly, the mind or the party is quite certainly “‘relig- 
ious” in feeling, even when not wise in creed, For 
thie escape from outlines ls contact with the univer- 
tal, By It the bellefs themselves change, and grow, 
and greaten. Our poetry, our lifts called “dnspira- 
tion,” our Ideallzatlons, our natural worshippings, 
are due to it. Because we see so dimly the features 
of historic saints, the transparent shadows” stay 
with us as salnts forever. Because God's face, too, 
js an ideal face, the purest pure never can outgrow 
the vielon, Because we have not known another life 
than this, the generations have never ceased building 
fairer and fairer heavens as earth grew better, and 
our friends there have been all that we would have 
them. In our best moods, the Impulse ls sure to be 
in exercise. Things unrim and haloa begin to play, 
and the halos make the things not less real, but more 
real, All persons have it ln them, more or less. For 
those who have it at its best, all common things are 
deen partaking in the eternal and the infinite to 
which all really do belong. 


Speaking for most of us, one may say, then, that 
we cannot avoid mysticlem, and had better not try 
to altogether If we can. But one cholce we can 
make. Wecan choose what grandeur we will face in 
being mystics, The ardent Catholic is a mystic be- 
fore his Church; the ardent Protestant a mystic be- 
fore the Bible; the Swedenborglan a mystic before 
his prophet; the Quaker a mystic before the lighted 
moods of hls own mind. To-day men are becoming 
mystics before Nature, and to science belongs the 


praise. 


The same physical science that la so hardly spoken 
of becanse ita tendency is thought to be just the 
other way, and all the other way; that which limits, 
and defines, and sets all fast. It brings all to fixed 
laws, and physical forces, and material atome, and 
makes the universe u vast mechanism. And this is 
true; but just as truly it fostera the other tendency 
in us, that which recognizes mystery. Men know 
more than ever before, and never did they know they 
knew ao little, as to-day. We set out to track home 
some commonplace fact; as we follow, paths open on 
all sides to tempt us, and our trifle is seen to inter- 
lace with others,—till the cloverhead, or the atom, is 
found to need the universe to account for it, and we 
learn that we never fully explain anything, “Little 
flower,” says Tennyson, It I could understand what 
you are, root and all, and all in all, I should know 
what God and man Is.“ But its new secreta dawn so 
fast sa we gaze at it! Nearly dixty years ago, a 
French botanlst began what he hoped to make a de- 
scription of all plants. Hle son and grandson taking 
up his work have just stopped it, still unfinished, at 
the end of seventeen volumes, ‘‘lest the undertaking 
dbould kill off the third race of botanista," In the 
elder’s time, one could elaborate at the rate of ten 
species a day; under the modern requirements of 
knowledge, only at the rate of one! And that la but 
atype of what lo happening in all flelds of research, 
Never seemed the Universe so vast as now, Never 
have its time and space so fast stretched their bounds 
—both ways, towards the Infinitely great, and to- 
warda the infinitely little, — as before our eyes. Nev- 
er has lt seamed zo verltably a Uni-verse as now, 
when the terms of rellglon—monothelem, omnipres- 
ence, omnipotence—have almost become tested resli- 
ues of physica, The persistence and correlation of 
forces; the ether that ‘goeth and paseeth through all 
things the sun-stir, transforming itself into all 
motions on the earth; the starry constitutions, like 
that of our home-planet; the gravitation, everywhere 
attracting and shaping all things by all others; the 
Various phases of the evolution-fact—nebular hy- 
pothesis, origin of species, uniformity of law in hu- 
man history,—are so many illustrations, che best 
that religion has, that in One all things live, and 
move, and have thelr being. “The hard gravel of 
materialism,” this! Tes, but the atoms become 
finer atoms, and the ethers subtler ethers, as we 
zound our dim way through them; and there ls no 
ead: the two worlds. matter,” “epirit””—seem to be- 
come one mystery, and man, the microcosm, becomes 
a wonder more unguessed than ever. If our knowl- 
edge thus reveals our Ignorance, it would seem as if 
the tremblers before such knowledge might be grate- 
ful, That very slur oddly turns to grace, when we 
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remember that William Blake's verse abont the gravel 
la the prose of science to-day :— 
i 
And a heaven in e de 
eb isa ee. 

What is more, after physical science has thus in- 
tensified the wondrongness of everything, she crowns 
her gift of mystery by reminding us that, after all, 
she never touches being, bnly phenomena. —never the 
source, but only the methods, 

A double debt religion owes her, then. She doas 
define, and build fixed frameworks for our large con- 
ceptions; and yet in all she does she fille us with a 
sense of mystery. From this latter contribution, 
also, we are winning our richet poetry, our deepen- 
ing reverence, our nobler religiousness, She fosters 
both the tendencies on which religious thinking 
thrives, W. C. G. 


A SIGNIFICANT SPEECH. 


On the Commencement occasion at Hamilton Col- 
lege, on Sunday evening, June 28, Dr. Philip Schaff, 
of Union Theological Seminary, delivered an address 
before the Society of Christian Research, in which, 
while advocating the separation of Church and State, 
as established in this country, he contended that the 
State is bound to maintain four things based upon 
Christianity: 1, Monogamy, 2. The quiet and order 
of the Sabbath, 3. The Bible in the schools. 4. 
The exemption of church property from taxation, 

Dr. Schaff, it is well known, ia a learned, able, and 
determined man. It is not, perhaps, as well known 
that he is aman of remarkable moderation. Clear 
in the Orthodoxy of his opinions, firm in his convic- 
tion of thelr truth, exceedingly tenacious of the main 
positions of the Evangelical falth, a strong polemic, a 
keen controverslalist, a stubborn foo to rationalinm, 
—he understands the arta of prudent compromise on 
non-essential points, and is as well recognized a lover 
of peace In the “Christian” camp as a valiant soldier 
against the general enemy. He has, moreover, a 
very extensive acquaintance among the different 
ranks and orders of the “Christlan’’ community, 
His correspondence has been large; hethas travelled; 
ha has been a good deal sought and advised with, 
and should be particularly well acquainted with the 
sentiment of leading minds on leading subjects, Be- 
sidea all this, Dr. Schaf is a man of uncommon 
practical energy as an executive mind. To him, 
more than to any other, the Evangelical Alliance 
owea ita eminence, In its dogmatical basis, its work- 
ing constitution, its arrangement for periodical meet- 
inge, bis band may be traced, But for his patient 
endeavors, the convocation of last October, in New 
York, might, probably would, never have been held, 
He bas the power of Inspiring others, as well as of 
tolling himself. The confidence placed in him, the 
admiration for his learning, the respect for his 
character, make him in some sort a representative 


The above declaration, therefore, as coming from 
one so intelligent, able, and discreet, ls especially 
significant. It may not be formidable. It may not 
indicate a compact or wide-spread organization to 
farther the specified ends. It may not foreshadow 
the coming victory, or even the coming onset, of the 
“Christian” host. The manifesto seems to ns a 
proof of blind infatuation, rather than of moral 
power. The writer of these lines cannot believe that 
there ls any real danger of either of the catastrophes 
that Dr. Schaff evidently anticipates with pleasure, 
The only effect of such declarations as he puta forth 
will be the awakening of a deplorable controversy 
that may be attended by more deplorable excite- 
ment. We have reason to think that the multitudes 
(and there are multitudes) outside of ‘Christian’ 
communities are susceptible of very Intense emotion 
on just those four points,—we will aay on the last 
three of them, The Germans and French—in gen- 
eral, the Enropeans—require but little urging to be- 
come flercely Excited over them, Let the Chrle- 
tan” Amendment of the Constitution be proposed 
along with them—as it certalnly will be, for it be- 
longs in the same category,—and seeda of dissension 
will be sown thet may bear a bitter harvest, In the 
tumultuous West—in Kansas, in Texas, for exam- 
ple,—rebellion against the assumptions of Chris- 
tianity” le avowed and aggressive. Aa contrasted 
with their attitude, that of the cultivated Eastern 
radicals is conservative. Dr. Schaf and bis friends 
may be well acquainted with the sentiment of the 
“Christian” community; but with the sentiment of 
the extra-Christian and anti-Christian community 
they must be lamentably ignorant, if they imagine It 
will quietly submit to the imposition of any ecclesi- 


astical rules whatever. Mr, Abbot and his friende 
wish, we presume, to avert such calamity as must 
ensue from the unseemly pressure of these preposter- 
oua claims, and, by timely warning, to put the public 
#0 completely on ita guard that the attempt cannot 
be made. They may be, after all, the emissaries of 
peace rather than the instigators of war; and they 
who do not share the fears they profese may yet 
thank them for the peace thay ensure. 0. B. F. 


Ziterary Glotices. 


THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY TRANSFORMED. 


There was a time, during the existence of the Rad- 
ical, when that periodical and another, called, let us 
say, the Church Magazine, were habitually bound ab 
the same office, By ill-luck or good-luck, the whole 
monthly issue of each once got into the covers des- 
tined for one, And In looking at the July number of 
the Atlantic it would be easy to guesa that it had un- 
dergone a similar interchange of covers with the 
Overland. It ia not merely Harte, and Miller, 
and Stoddard (C, W.), appear as contrijutors. Itis- 
not merely that, as the publishers claim, there is a 
new class of writers in the Atlantic. But the other 
claim of the publishers, that “the famous names 
throughout the Emst” still appear in the Atlantic 
page is singularly set ealde by this number, Wesee 
n it the consummation of the change which, under 
Mr, Howells’ guidance, has been gradually going on- 

recognized 


It is not merely that every one of the old 

staff of writers la eliminated; but there ia not, so far- 
as I know, an article in this number (except that of 
Mr. Sanborn, s new contributor) which bears the 
name either of a New England man, or of a college- 
bred man. This will be generally recognized as 
gar 2 change from the earlier traditiona of the 

c. 


Were thia the whole of the alteration, it would be a 
secondary matter; for the Important thing is to have 
good writing, no matter whence it comes. Uufortu- 
nately, the effect of the change has thus far been te 
take the Atlantic entirely aside from its old ground— 
cultivated talent,—and to transfer it to a new ground, 
which the Overland has so well preoccupied that com- 
2 Is almost useless; namely, talent in the a. 

his, if anything, la the literary supply yielded b: 
Mille and er, by Stoddard, and Tarne „and Dem 
ing. Jonquin Miller, in the present number, certain- 
ly shows talent, and is more polished and lesa Imita- 

ve than usual. Harte, on the other hand, takes u 
the imitative manner; and Miller never a 
Byron or Swinburne more strongly than Harte’s 
“For the King” recalls Browning's The Statue and 
the Bust“ (in Men and Women). The metre, the 
situations, and even the Images—as the body's 
jewelled shesth,“ —are taken with singular franknesa 
from Browning. Nev esa, these two poeta show 
nome power, and so do some of the prose writers. 
it were really the Overland which we were reading, 
we could forgive Miller for saying that the ship in the 
desert is Some like a grand, sweet woman,” and 
such eccentricities, We could forgive the tiresome 
recurrence of the stock fi of the Border-State 
style of romance, where the hero ls introduced in. 
some such way es this: “A t wad of tobacco dis- 
figured his mobile mouth, which" [his mouth?) “he 
frat spat carefully into his hand, and then threw Into 
the grate.” (Katy's Fortune,“ p. 87.) In a new 
country, with a wholly new literature, a good deat 
can be pardoned, where there fa visible talent Bub 
is it so Hard to find an outlet for this, and are there sè 
fow dime novels in the market, that we must devote 
to this work what was once our best mi ine? Isit 
asking too much to wish that there might be one cor 
ner left in American literature for cultivated talent, 
as well as for crude talent; a place somewhere for 
the prose of Holmes and Lowell, as well as for that of 
Professor De Mille, and Will Wallace Harney” F 
That is all. 

1 have no wish to speak too roughly of a writer se 
pleasing as Mr. Howells; and have tried to convince 
myself that an impression of tameness and feeble- 
ness in the opening of his new story may be the re 
sult of my own obtuseness. Yet is it not singular 
that when Mr. Howells colns a word, which he not 
infrequently does, it should be usually some new 
phrase for weakness, and not a phrase that errs om 
the side of strength? His ladies give “a fratlah 
start.“ His mother is “fragilely unlike her daugh- 
ter. Even the oriole’s note, the most inspiring and 
vigorous of all bird-notes (unless it be the crowing of 
the cock), ts no rousing appe r. Howells, 
but only plalative memories, such us the delicate: 
warble of the blug-bird might be supposed to bring 
back. His , While the Oriole Sings,” is s 
and graceful; but Ja so remote from all the emotions: 
naturally suggested by the bird, that it ia not surpris- 
ing when the Weatern es assure na that Mri 
Howells never really lived by the “blue Miami,” and’ 
that there is not a cottonwood" within two hundred 
miles of that stream. 

These things seem to indicate a certain want of 
fibre jn Mr. Howells’ intellectual composition; and 
this accounts not merely for the lavioh admiration 
which he first, on coming East, was wont to heap on 
smooth poets like Longfellow; but for the reaction“ 
which now drives him away from cultivated power; 
and bide him seek crudo power only In his writers, In- 
the hope apparently of making the Atlantic into mi 
second Overland, Yet is there any real hope for our 
literature, unless our editors can steer somewhere be- 
tween the extremes, and can give us a mode of writ 
Ing that shall be cultivated and vigorous at the same 
time? U X. V. Z. 
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Cammunitalions. 


-CO-OPERATION AND THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT, 


F. A. HINCKLEY VERSUS “C. M." 


EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 
After three careful readings of C. M,’s"’ article 
in TRE Inpex of May 21, J fall to eee that he has ad- 
vanced anything that cannot be found in the trite 
ments of capitalists for generations past. 

find “OQ. M.“ referred, as he could justly have 
dons, to palpable errors connected with all labor re- 
form, while also speaking with equal justice of the 
3 selfishness which attaches itself to the 
-capltaliat, I should have felt that the subject was 
-belag handled with some degree of falrneas; and in 2 
most es aplat n would I have aat at the feet of 
. M.“ to learn wisdom. 

But to be told, in substance, that Mr. Hiockley’s 

was at fault In nearly every point, and that no 
Sa system yet hinted at by man compares in 
excellence with the present division of labor and its 
relations to papltal, were statements too sweeping to 
carry conviction, 

Have I misconstrued C. M.“? Let me briefly 
quote from him. “The vast, complicated, but most 
beneficia! aystem of the division of labor la nothing 
dul the most perfect possible cooperative ayatem, not 
dimited to one occupation, locality, district, or State, 
dut extending over the entire civilized globe. 
What are the result of all the codperative move- 
ments aver o! ized by man, in comparison to those 
produced by this codperative aystem of Nature, based 
on the division of labor and self-interest checked by 
anfettered competition” ? 

If “whatever ls is right,” and the present system 
(which is but the uct of human ignorance and 
imperfection) is well enough, then is agitation a grave 
error, and all so-called reformatory movements 
should retire ln disgrace, 

But, seriously, are we to judge all new movements 
by their success or failure at the start? ITa it any ar- 
gument againet new systems that they have not the 

resent strength and respectability of the old? The 
Protestant Reformation was, of course, a fallare in 
tho eyes of the conservatives of that day, Then it 
was antagonism to the voice af God. Now it la antag- 
ontem to the “‘codperative system of Nature.” But 
when we Interpret Nature, let us carefully discrimi- 
mate between its ripe and its unripe fruit,—the latter 
bitter indeed with injustice, opprsatos, and s very 
unfalr division of labor. To affirm dogmatically that 
this or that course le the trne system of Nature 
proves nothing. Show us thatit bringa the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The ‘self-sacrifice, 
self-control, and self-abnegation," referred to by “O. 
M.” aa necess to the accumulation of wealth, ia 
not a virtue confined to the wealthy alone. It is also 
true that many of the r do not lack that Intelli- 
gence which, combined with self-sacrifice, would, 
under suitable conditions, bring them wealth. But, 
holding the wolf of poverty by the ears, they are in 
effect hand-tled, and cannot extricate themselves. 
Without combined effort of a very radical nature 
they cannot change thelr conditions, or make their 
immediate environment less grinding or crushing. 

I could carry C. M.“ to some homes where lives 
of wretchedness attest ual, n suerl- 
fice, accompanied with that refinement of intelligence 
which makes the torture more complete. For the 
sufferers are aware that capital too often imposes a 
denial upon the poor which the family of the capi- 
"tallat would not endure for a day. 

Last fall, an old gentleman of my acquaintance 
gave me the most remarkable lecture on self-denlal, 
non-accamulation, and non-production, I evar heard. 
With every want supplied, and a handsome balance 
‘over in real estate, government bonds, and bank ac- 
count, it was a mystery to him how the poor could be 
80 foolish, ao short-sighted, as to spend all their 
money. A careful inquiry Into the method this old 
‘gentleman had adopted, in accumulating his wealth 
‘through s long succession of years, revealed the fact 
tbat it was by what is termed “‘tnrning corners.” 
Born with an infernal shrewdness which was equalled 
only by his utter indifference to human misery, he 
had been in tho habit, in connection with several 
bankers, of baying up at certain seasons such arti- 
clea sa were most necessary for the health and com- 
‘fort of the community, Quietly storing them in out- 
-of-the-way places, the prica would soon advance, It 
mattered not whether it were fuel or visions; 
Whether an epidemic, or quarantine, or the holdin 
-of the market elsewhere (a part of the combination 
prevented the supply which would have otherwise 
naturally flowed in to meet the demand. The condi- 
tons for complete success were brought to bear with 
unerring skili. Two such rb brought him 
seventy thousand dollars ($70,000) in three years. 
What charming self-sacrifice and self-abnegation! 

the people were fools to buy; bmt they did 
“not like to starve, freeze, or get up u riot! 

This benevolent old gentleman was atly con- 
"cerned for the safety of my soul. Oblivious to tem- 
Poni Mosa, Bib danv really distressed to think that 

arger on of humanity were going to 
destruct! in his e. “x an 


“er me in conclusion ask C. M.“ if he seriously 


affirms (as he saya) that poverty lo entirely due to 
non-production and non-accumulation?"” If so, la it 
entirely the fault of the poor that they do not accu- 
mulate ? 

That labor must work ont ita own salvation, and 
that knowledge ts its only savior, le self-evident 
How to read aright Nature's laws, discriminating be- 
tween them and those customs and habits which, 
„have become a second nature, is the prob- 
lem, atic assertions will never solve it. By 
little and little, as the rocka are worn away, in “the 
reformation of selfishness, and the education of ig- 
norance, will the reconciliation come, 

Who can lead the struggling poor to a point in 
knowledge they have not yet attained, to an intelli- 
gent codperation which shall be indeed the dawn of 
a pew era? P. 

New ORLEANS. 


INDIVIDUAL NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATUBE, 


A writer in TRE INDEX says: “We are constrained 
to aay with the utmost dellberatlon that, although we 
have steadfastly considered Henry Ward Beecher in- 
nocent until he should be proved | guilty, we must 
now consider him guilty until he shall be proved in- 
nocent.” That expresses our mind also; and ‘every 
lover of fair play, of truth, and of pure and undefiled 
religion, must, we think, find his thought expressed 
there, e current statements to date lead to er- 
actly that. But why keep agitating the matter, say 
some? 80 ag à innocence may be baried under 
débris, men will work asking no pay. There are 
times when to ‘sasume a virtue if you have it not“ 
will not anawer. The real article Ja required now; 
the note ts presented for redemption—specie, or 


The “Beecher scandal” may. be briefly summed up 

thus: A story was printed and circulated, which 
though undoubtedly false aa currently reported, had 
more or less elements of truth in it. A word from 
Mr. Beecher, if it could have been spdken, would 
have settled the matter; that word has been, wisely 
or — . 1 withheld. Then followed proceedin 
which n not here be referred to, Inclading the 
action of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
and the Plymouth Church, and the Congregational 
Council; and they have all been in the Interest of 
Beecher—to protect his reputation, not to get at the 
truth. 
It la probable that the Council, under the lead of 
the Rey, Leonard Bacon, had for ita object something 
higher; but it was ‘‘euchred” by the action of Ply- 
mouth Church. The course pursued by lovers of 
Beecher, or lovers of that church, rather than lovers 
of truth, might, under some circumstances, be polltic 
and wise; but when It Included Injustice or ruin to 
another, who had certainly the right to 1 4 him- 
self also worth saving, then the truth, and nothing 
less than the truth, must be spoken, though the 
hesvena fall. It ia not so certain that the heavens 
would fall, even if Plymouth Church should. 

As the matter stands, Tilton winces under their 
combined pressure—who would not, if Innocent and 
e for the guilty ?—and he writes a letter, an 
admirable letter, which speaks for itself. Some have 
called that letter Indefinite; but the tragedy con- 
nected with it is so current that his letter may be 

roperly considered a definite one; and it indicated 
lorbearance, moderation, grief, and a reservation of 
force that may yet find expression. This is briefly as 
the matter stands at present. Some one writing on 
this subject says to Mr. Beecher: “Unless you can 
explain your words, no appeal to your past life, or to 
an assumed magnanimity, can exempt you from the 
legitimate conetruction which we must put upon your 
written apology to Theodore Tilton;” and we think 
that this le voz populi. 

Itis always unpleasant to find clay in any part of 
the atructure of our gods, There are certainly sym 
toma of it In Mr, her in this connection. e 
hope for disappointment for tha sake of civilization 
and religion; but the common-sense of mankind is 
not going into eclipse for the sake of saving a great 
soul from death, and hiding a multitude of sins. 
The world will forgive and forget any frailty in Mr. 
Beecher, if any be proved, and possibly waive re- 
i but . Cel the Issue, or cowardice, will 

ill bim as dead as Colfax, 

Suppose the scandal to ba more or less true, and 
that supposition la proper as the case now stande, 
what a complex thing a human being is! How ex- 
tremes meet in some men! Ia there any correlation, 
accidental or otherwise, between ional and tnte)- 
lectual vigor? Is the intellect clear and cold; and, 
to move the hearts of the masses, must there be a 
power behind it, that is earthly and sensual (not nec- 
essarily devilish), to warm it with magnetism, to 
make it effectual? Can a man be a consistent relig- 
fous power if corrupt in his life? And then o 
what le virtue? Shall a man who has transcendent 

ts for the elevation of his fellows be speechless, 

ues, like Origen, he finds hia aplrit willing but 
hie flesh weak? We would like to carry ont these 
thoughts, but content ourselves by quoting a passage 
trom Barns ;— 
“One t must still 
poin! tül be prea ay dark, 
mark 


The moving why thi 
And just as famety conse 


How far perhupa they rue it." 


Burns was not a minister; but he was a religious 
teacher, nevertheless, and full of that power that 
draws hearts upward, and the world atl!) lietens to 
him. Do his life's —— detract from his 
thought? The tenderest truths he so beautifully set 
in worde that they have become signs In the heart's 


for agitating thie subject, and hope it will not end 


zodiac. I have been made better, and the world ha, 
been made better, for Burns’ unsurpassed poses 9 
is a pity he was morally weak; but could we p 
hia immortal words? We would have liked 
from a pure fountain; but we take them gladly with 
all thelr associationa, The question will come up, 
Could he have produced the immortal thoughts that 
shine in his writings, hud bis life been other than it 
was? Is the Illy’s f ce necessarily bom of 
miasmatic poola? The Primer based upon the Bibla 


eays— 
y “Uriah's beanteous wife 
Made Dayid seek his life.” 


But we forget the king who robbed the Hittite of his 
wife, and we remember the psalmiet who touched his 
harp and filled the world with songa of p „Nox 
we like the truth if we can get It. e love the 
pealms none the less because David had some Im- 

rfections in his character. We sympathize with 

Im In his repentance, and feel that we are all more 

or less human, We think Uriah, or bia griefs, would 
have gota better hearing to-day than then; but ve 
are satisfied as it fe, for justice was done. 

Now if the facts of the Beecher-Tilton matter are 
as reported, or supposed, we are glad that the latter 
has said enough to enable us eventually to find out 
the value of z. We think 3 in better when pim- 

les are on the skin than when they are hidden in the 

lood. We are not prepared yet to do away with our 
marriage laws, but we can very eaally conceive of con- 
ditions under them that will apologize for much that 
ia called crime. It is very possible, even if Beecher 
has stepped aside and been human, that there may 
be excuse enough to take the curve off in the sight of 
God and man. But, unless he prove himself immac- 
ulate, no popularity, or power, or wealth in indl- 
viduals or churches, should crush an Innocent man 
for fear that professed godliness shall suffer. We do 
not intend to intimate that Mr, Beecher Is a 
man. We feel impressed that he is not; we feel also 
r that he has not been a Joseph, and his 
church will fall to make him one, and eforta at 
. make his case worse than it really 
is. He will whiter when he speaks than he i 
now. 

The mass of the people are averse to seeing church- 
es, or individuals, put on alra, and claiming to be 
holier and better than the general average, unless 
they really are. Does any one wonder that so 
are Indifferent to church inetitutions, or at least that 
they mix common-sense with their religion, dil 
it so that the sulphurous taste is wholly gone, 
hardly now perceptible In the most rigid churches; 
that religion, like some diseases, {a now of a milder 
character than formerly, and that even the ea of 
souls is not the object of church associations, w. 
are more for social intercourse and worldly Prosper. 
ity? Their distinctive features are kept up, bat 

thout regard to logic or consistency; no one can 
tell the difference between sainta and sinners, eccle- 
slastically speaking, in the dally walks of life, H 
anything, the Young Men's Christian Union is abead 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, The 
men who open libraries on Sundays, and tax church- 
es, are more to be depended upon than those who 
shut the one, and do not tax the other. 

Now comes the Beecher scandal, showing algus 
that the great preacher was only veneered and not 
solid mahogany. What if the pine should be exposed 
in Beecher, just 2s it was In David, and Burns, and 
others, dead and living; we shall atill t human 
nature, and be astonished at the capabilities even of 
pine. With regard to Beecher and Tilton, may the 
truth come out, and justice be done; and If the min- 
ister proves weak it will only help, like everything 
else, to narrow the gap between church pretension 
and the outside world. And we have hopea that even 
the outside world, with the help of science and ra- 
tional religion, will eventually be brought on to 6 
higher plane than even the church formerly occu 
And to this end, may Liberal Leagues abd Radical 
Cluba abound! JOHN WETSERBEE. 


Now AND THEN we are reminded of the blackness 
of superstition which once brooded over the world, 
but from which elvillzed nations have now largely 
escaped. The following, which comes from Mexico, 
on 18th Inst., sounds as If it had been 
from the terrible and bloody records of the thirteenth 
century :— 

“Senor Castilla, Alcalde of Jacobo, in the State of 
Sinaloa, has officially reported to the prefect of hit 
district that on April 4th he arrested, tried, and 
burned alive Jose Maria Bonilla and his wife Diega 
for sorcery, it having been proved that they had be 
witched one Silvestre Zi as, The day before the 
excution citizen Porras, as a final test, made Zacarias 
take three swallows of the blessed water, whereupon 
the latter vomited fragments of a blanket and pua: 
dies of hair, The Alcalde states that the peop 
Were exasperated againat the sorcerers, and demand- 
ed that they be burned, The sentence was ex 
with his approval, and he adds that he has his eye on 
other sorcerers against whom complaints have 2 
sate by 14 wee official Diario a 
confirma the report outrage, an 
families in the town have compelled the officers 
burn another old woman and her son for the sau 
canse,” 

This comes from a so-called Christian State, where 
churches and monasteries are numerous, where per 

le look with ill-concealed contempt on the — 

eathen, But no more unholy deed was 8 
mitted by the most abject. pagan.— Liberal Ch > 

— ʒ——ͥ—— — — 
St. 

Most zwznrnobr will sympathize with the 
Johnsbury (Vt) boy who lately had some teeth 2 
by a dentist, and who expressively declared a 
was like driving a crow-bar into frozen ground. 
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EARLY EGYPTIAN LITERATURE, 
Taylora Correspondence to the N 
(From Bayard Toy! Tribune) ‘ew York 


CATRO, Eoypt, April 8, 1874. 

T must return once more to Marlette's discoveries. 
In order to appreciate their importance, the reader 
must remember that the difficulties in the way of de- 
ciphering the hieroglyphic characters have been so 
nearly overcome, that most of the civic or religious 
records are now read with almost as much facility as 
if they had been inscribed in Hebrew or Syriac. Al- 

4 Champollion’s inspired genius and marvellous 

fortune only gave him the Interpretation of 
about sayon hundred characters, more than four 
thousand five hundred ara now intelligible to the 
scholars of Germany and France. Moreover, it le 
settled that Egypt bad her written langu: long be- 
fore tha Pyramids were bulit, together with all the 
main features of herreligion, and a well-developed, if 
not an elaborate, political organization. 

In proportion as the mysteries of the old Egyptian 
faith are revealed to us, we discover, In place of a 
grose and 2 mythology, the evidences of a 
symmetrical theo system, based upon à pro- 
found philosophi apprehension of the forces of 
Nature. Mariette says :— 

“On the summit of the Egyptian Pantheon hovers 
assola God, Immortal, increate, Invisible, and hidden 
in the inaccessible depths of his own essence. He le 
the Creator of Heaven and Earth; he made all that 
exists, and nothing was made without him. Thie la 
the God, the knowledge of whom was reserved for 
tho initiated, In the sanctuaries. But the Egyptian 
mind could not, or would not, remain at this sublime 
altitude, It considered the world, Its formation, the 
principles which govern it; man and his earthly des- 
tiny, es an immense drama In which the one Being is 
the only actor. Ali proceeds from him, and all re- 
turns to him. But he has agents who are his own 
— eg attributes, who become deities in visible 

limited in thelr activity, yet partaking of his 
own powers and r 

In fact, as In all forms of faith, there ia a ladder 

rising from pure reallsm to the highest pinnacle of 

taal aspiration; and Individual souls, or classes 

poale, rest at the height which corresponds to thelr 
quality. 

We must suppose that a people so far developed as 
the Egyptians under the Ancient Empire had also a 
Literature, The character of their art would attest 
it, If nothing else. Songs, poems, parables, perhaps 
romances, must have been written, nted, or re- 
elted; and even if the isolated grandeur and awe at- 
tached to the rulers prohibited the Inscription of such 
works npon solid tablets, they could hardly have es- 
caped being here and there deposlted, on yrus 
sezolla, with the bodies of their authors or -their ad- 
mirers, The arion appear ta haye heen s large and 
important class, as y aa the fourth dynasty; and 
they, in combination with the priesthood, probably 
— the prayers, invocations, and litanies of the 

emple, which became Orthodox, and therefore in- 
variable for the later Empire. 

I believe no fragments of a purely secular literature 
wore get been found; bat the many translations made 
by Mariette show the high poetic character of the 
41 1 and historic literature, Certain forms 
of the faith, in fact, lent themselves as readily to 
— ctrong? (ritual, the . e e * 

y spiritual, ele ga 
Uet in the immortality of the — and ite future re 
ward or punishment for the deeds done In the body,— 
a dellef, the earnestness of which, among the Egyp- 
Hans, la all the more remarkable, because it seems to 
have been quite weak or imperfect among the ancient 
on the mythe of Iels and Osiris, typify- 
the struggle of Light with Darkness; the beauti- 
fal attributes of the young god Horus; the rising sun 
Tepresented by Harpocrates lasulng from the lotua- 
flower, with numberléss others, offer l a which 
would kindle the imagination of even a primitive poet, 
One of the oldest apeclmens was found at Memphis, 
on tablet of the Ancient Empire. It had belonged 
secording to the inscription, to the tomb of a royal 
terlbe, named Anaoua; and a part of it contains a 
Temarkabla invocation to the Sun :— 
HYMN TO THR SUR. 
“Words pronounced in worshipping the Sun, who 
for the Creation from the solar mountain, and 
who goeth down in the divine life; by the Osiris, the 
royal scribe, the chief of the house, Anaoua, pro- 
claimed the just. He speaketh :— 
to thee, when thou risest in the solar moun- 
taln under the form of Ra, and when thou t 
down under the form of Ma! Thou circlest about 
— heavens, and men behold and turn toward thee, 
ding thelr faces! Would that I might accompany 
thy majesty when thou displayest thyself on the 
Morning of each day! Thy beams upon the faces of 
Men could no one describe; gold Is as nought, com- 
to thy beams, The lands divine, they are seen 
pictures; the countries of Arabia, they have been 
dumbered; thou alone art concealed! Thy transfor- 
ous are equal to those of the celestial ocean; it 
nee as thou marcheat, Grant that I reach the 
d of eternity and the region of them that have 
approved; that I be reunited with the falr and 
spirits of Kor-nefer, and that I appear amon; 

m to contemplate thy beauty, on the morning 


tach day P 

* thorough poetic spirit breathes through the 
alicia of this chant, The beginning half sug- 
— the Invocation of Osslan, but has a freshness 
— Webel far beyond the sentimental resonance 
0 ae — — antatta oe whioh ia ad 
stinctly feels the principle of good, o 

Ught and Intelligence, which Its orb symbolizes. | 
2 — next quotation I shall make la from a tablet 
ebrating the victories of Thothmes III., which 


rr 


was chiselled for the great temple of Karnak. Thi 
monarch, one of the greatest who ruled in t. 
was the fourth successor of Amosis, who over wW 
the Hykaos, and lived in the seventeenth century be- 
fore Christ, He was a famous conqueror; during 
his relgn, according to an inscription still existing, 
‘Egypt set ber frontiers wherever she pleased.“ He 
subjected Nubia, Syria, Mesopotamin, and perhaps a 
part of Asia Minor; and it was —— 2 toward 
the closa of hia reign, on the oecaslon of some solemn 
celebration of bis victories, that the chant of praise 
was written, It isa poem, in the true sense of the 
word, not an historical 8 and its author was 
perhaps some priestly Theban laureate. It repre- 
sents a period two thousand years later than the 
Hymn to the Sun, and is consequently cast in a 
much more symmetrical and artistic form. The 
opening. is a welcome given by the god, Amun-Ra 
(the Jupiter Ammon of the Greeks), the lord of the 
thrones of the world,” to King Thothmes, on the re- 
turn of the latter from his triumphe :— 

“Come to me and be rejoiced in beholding my 
grace, O mine avenger, living forever! I shine 
through thine sdorations; my heart dilates to th 
welcome in my temple, I enfold thy limbs wit 
mine arme, to give them bealth and Iffe. Pleasant 
are thy favors to me, through the image which thou 
hast set up for me in my sanctuary. It is I who 
compensate thee; it is I who give thee power and 
victory over all the nations; {t is I who cause the 
knowledge and the fear of thee to be upon all cpun- 
tries, and that the terror of thee reaches even unto 
the four supports of the heavens!” 

* * * D * . * * e 

It seems to me that the Hebrew literature draws 
Its style and character as directly from the tian 
as the Latin does from the Greek. If the lofty the- 
iam preserved as a mystery In the sanctuaries of the 
temples struck a far profounder root In Israel, during 
ita free and 3 ages, and blossomed in the high- 
est and divinest forms of spiritual aspiration, the 
tone and cadence of its expression suggest none the 
less the langu: of the Nile. Who shall say, in- 
deed, whether the chief element of Faith, purified by 
the 2 genius of Moses, was not originally che 
same 


It a collection were made of similar or equivalent, 


ag ser nay in Egyptian and Hebrew, it would sure- 
ly be richer and more striking than is now erally 
supposed, Beginning with an ancient inscription on 
the temple of Sais, “I am who Is, bas been, and ever 
shall be,” we should doubtless find a long serien of 
reverential phrases, which are already familiar to our 
ears. Marlette says that the following, from one 
of the early Egyptian rituals, is repeated eo fre- 
quently on atele and tombs that we are justified in 
sup, lag it to be part of a daily prayer; “Through 
my love have I drawn near to God. I bave given 
bread to him b 
athirat, garmente to him who was naked, and a place 
of shelter to the abandoned.” 

One more passage, in which an historical event la 
narrated both In s poetic and dramatic fashion, must 
conclude my specimens of the old Egyptian litera- 
ture. It 8 on the exterior wall of the 
temple of K and also on the northern front of 
the large pylon at ‘Luxor. Some Egyptologists call it 
the “Poem of Pen-ta-our,” but I am unable to say 
whether that Is the author's name, The subject la 
an exploit of Rameses II. (Sesostria), toward the 
close of his eighteen years of war with the people of 
Ansla, and therefore between the years 1850 1400 
B.C. It appears that under Rameses IT, a series of 
rebellions occurred throughout the regione con- 

nered by his predecessors, Sethi and Rameses I, In 
ubia, Libys, Asia Minor, and along the borders of 
Media and Assyria, the tribes rose against the Egyp- 
tian rule. One by ons they were reconquered, but a 
ple, called lu the yea org “the vile race of 
hetas,” held out stubbornly to the end, and were 
never thoroughly overcome. ‘They stood at the head 
of a confederacy of smaller tribes, the names of 
which (Aradus, Patasa, Kashkash, Cherobe, etc.) 
may hereafter determine their geographical locality. 
In the fifth year of his reign, in marching upon the 
city of Atesch, Rameses II., deceived by the Bedou- 
ins, whom the Khetas bribed to act as guides for him, 
became separated from his army, and suddenly 
found himself alone, surrounded b7 the enemy. 
What then happened is thus related by the 7 

“His Majesty, In the health and strength of hia life, 
rising like the god Month, — on the panoply of bat- 
tle. Urging forward bis chariot, he entered Into the 
army of the vile Khetas; he was alone, no one olse 
with him. He found himeelf surrounded by two 
thousand five hundred chariots, and the most rapid 
warriors of the vile Khetas and the numerous tri 
who accompanied them rushed to stay hia course. 
Each of their charlòta held three men, and the king 
had with bim neither bis princess, nor his generals, 
nor the captains of the bowmen and the chariots,” 

In this perilous strait, Rameses addressed the fol- 
lowing prayer to the supreme God of Egypt:— 

“My Rowmen and my horsemen have abandoned 
me: not one of them la here to combat beside me! 
What, then, ls the purpose of my father Ammon? 
Ta he a father who denies his son? Have I not gone 
acccording to thy word? O my father! Thy mouth, 
has it not guided my marches, and thy counsels, 
have they not directed me? Have I not celebrated 
thee with many and splendid festivals, and have I 
not filled thy mansion with my spoila? The whole 
world hath assembled to dedicate to thee its offer- 
ings, I have enriched thy domain, — to 
thee thirty thousand beeves, with all oweet smelling 
herbs, — | the most precious perfumes, With blocks 
of stone have I raleed temples for thee, and for thes 
have I set up the eternal trees. I have brought obe- 
lisks from Elephantina, and even I baye caused the 
everlasting stones to be moved. For thee my great 


ships traverse the gen, and carry to thee the tributes 
of the nations. I invoke thee, O my father! I am 
in the midet of throngs of unknown people, and I am 
alone before thea; no one is beside me. My bowmen 
and my horsemen abandoned me when I cried to 
them; not one of them heard me when I called them 
to my aid. But I choose Ammon rather than thou- 
sands of bowmen, than thousands of horsemen, than 
myriads of young heroes, even were they all assem- 
bled together!’ 

The god answers: 

“Thy words heye resounded in Hermontbis, O- 
Rameses! I am near thee, I am thy father, the Sun: 
my hand is with thee, and I count more to thee than, 

ions of men assembled together! The two thou- 
sand five hundred chariote, when I shall be In their 
midat, shall be broken before thy horses, The hearts 
of thine enemies shall grow weak within their sides, 
and all their members shall be relaxed, They shall 
fail to disci e their arrows, and shall have no- 
courage to hold the lance. I shall cause them to 
plunge into the waters, even as the crocodile plunges; 
they shall be thrown one upon the other, and the 
shall 1 r another. Not one will I sufer to loo 
behind him: he that falls shall not rise again.“ 

* * * * J * * * * 


Siz times Rameses drives hia chariot through the 
hostile tanke, slaying many of their beat warriors. 
Then some of hie generals and horsemen come to his 
assistance, and sre greeted with a sharp reproof, 
which, Indeed, they seem to have well deserved. In 
the evening the whole Egyptian army arrives, and 
finds the feld of combat covered with the bodlea of 
the slain. The generals thus address the king :— 

“Good fighter, thou of the dauntless heart, thyself 
hast done the work of thy bowmen and ar horse- 
men. Son of the god Tioum, formed out of his own 
substance, thou hast effaced the country of the Khe- 
tas, with thy victorious sword. Thou, O my warrior, 
art the lord of all strength: never was a king like to- 
thee, who 1 — for thy soldiers on the day of bat- 
tle. Thou, king of the great heart, art the firat in 
the combat; thou art frst of the vallant before thine- 
eny ia the face of the whole world risen against 

ee, ; 

Rameses replies to them: 

“No one of you hath well done In abandoning me 
thus, alone among mine enemies. The princes and 
the — have not joined their hands to mine. [ 
have fought, I have repulsed thousands of the triber, 
and I was alone. The borses which carried ma were: 
Power in the Thebaid and Repose in the Superior Re- 
gion. They are they which my hand found when I 
wes alone among mine enemies. I order that corn 
shall be served to them before the god Phra, each day, 
when I shall again be within my royal pylons," 

The exaggerations of the poet and the conventional 
honors he accorda to the king do not prevent us from 
recognizing some of the features of an actual occur- 
rence, Rameses no doubt fell Into an ambuscade, 
and 8 arms, armor, and horses, de- 
fended himeelf gallantly until assistance arrived. 
The flattery is not much more excessive than in most 
modern paintings of battles, wherein the crowned 
bend is always represented as halting or riding for- 
ward, under the heaviest fire of the enemy. 

These fragmenta belong to the earllest literature of 
the human race; for the lest of them, just quote 
was written while Moses was yet a child. 


Ir 18 VERY CLEAR that now that Englist : 
have decided upon compulsory education 
to carry itout, It is no half measure. 
7 of sending the children to the pi: è 

t does not matter where they get their 
long us they do get It. And it must bea 
tion. Moreover, when we see this sweep ^ à „trine 
enforced by a summary Ing bef) . police 
magistrate, there is no room left for dovi) as to the 

r and resolution with which the princ. ple is being 
followed. It will be instructive, then, to watch its 
progress, reluctance to Interfere In any way with 
the rights of the citizen has induced many ardent 
advocates of education In America to pronounce 

nst any system of compulsion, Hitherto the only 
{ilustrations of its operation in Europe have been 
made under conditions which very much lessened 
their value, But in England, as here, freedom ts the 
privilege of the people, and It remains therefore to be 
neen how euch energetic measures will be recelved. 
In « few ee 1 — there art 8 
some grumblings, y amounting, bo 
open — of discontent, These have arisen, 
not as antagonistic to education, but on the argument 
that poor le cannot afford to lose the earnings of 
their children for so long a period us the law required 
them to attend school. The force of this has been in 
à measure destroyed by Mr. Disraeli’s government, in 
the pom, endorsed by Parllament, to lower the 
— of — ucation which is fixed as 
necessary to be reached by even the poorest children. 
But the prim principle laid down will still be re- 
tained, “that chi are not to be sacrificed to the 
interests of their parenta,” Education is to Bayir 
ously enforced, and Ít is easy to see that results of no 
— magnitude must ensue. The system, in, Its 
present development, ls one which the friends of 
popular education ey here cannot but look upon 
with lively interest.— V. F. Times, 


AvTIous.—The càntion of the New lander, In 
—. an answer to a direct question 1 — 
me, saye a correspondent, the other day, when I 
asked an tern friend of mine, whose family were 
not noted for very active habita, “Was not your fa- 


dden?! Slowly drawing one 
ther’s death very sudden ay bs a (J 


hand from his et, and pulling ard, 
the Interroga' rma Ne r lied, “Waal, rather 
sudden, for him.“ Net York ess. 
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advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the libéral adye: public is respect- 
fully solicited for TuE INDEX, The sttempt 
will be honestly made to keep the ad 
ing pages of Tax IxpEx in entire parmony 
its general character and principles, an 
thus to Érnish tothe public an adv. 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adyer- 
tisements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thair own statamonts, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
Fer ite 29 Insertions, 10¢ per line. 
“ge 51 s s 46 
E 52 “ & 16 66 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on fall-column 
advortisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 

Sent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edtlor. 


CIRCULATE! Circulate ] Circu- 
3 
r 


‘have asked every one to sign it, 
-ential names, 
GET EVERYBODY. 
Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 


othor ozem) 

ok Cho ustica o: 1 those who 

ot yetasing to 4 it. 
tha yl a want the petitions returned 

» Per order of Exec. COMM, of the 
Boran Lismnar 2 


{CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


‘The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has boan organized with a capital stock fired at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dolar, for the 
@urpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A. Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


“It la the object of THE INDEX ta give public 
etterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Uest matured thought of the age on al religions 
‘questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
AW. STEVENS, with the following liat of 
Editorial Contributors 


. B. FROTBINGHAM, New York City. 
“THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Masa. 
WILLIAM B. SPENCER, Haverhill, Maas. 
"RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
“Mus. E D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maes. 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Pror. FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Evary liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
tho best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
Alm. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
‘the cloarent, most candid, and most scholarly oz- 
position of the differences betwoon Free Thought 
ant Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
monts and the movements which the Church will 
da vs to meet in the future. 


Almost overy number contains = discourse or 
desding article, which alone ia worth the price of 
004 year’s subscription. 

Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
@ lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Tor January 4, 1873, says: "That the want ofa 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be folt in America—that 
Such e journal should have beon started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
sonntry,—Is s good sign of the times. Thore la no 
‘such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the namber of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, vory large.” 

And later still; “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 


Band 63.00 for one your, or 75 
enonthh on teint, „ cents for three 


Address \THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


— 


TEE INDEX -— 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


LEADING INDEX WBITEES. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
r. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W, NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 26 
cents esoh; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


LIND FE X TRACTS. 


No. 1,—3ruths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read 'TRUTEHA FOB THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agrea to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Foar of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter ot the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 coples 61.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 6.—""God In the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
§1.00. 


No. 1—"‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintalna the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a aubject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition, Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No.9.—Khe Christian Amendment, 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gélical Christian Creed lu the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 coplea 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for frea distribution to any one 
who will distribute de, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred copies, 


No li,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show tho real influence of 
modern acience upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.— is Homanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respëct 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler epirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignoranoe, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption tn selfish achemes. 


In Brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shali take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleslasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must ba 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of tho sevoral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in thie movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


. SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or casey of a thoughtful character, in 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Rogular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorsry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
foal readers. Other interesting correspond- 
once, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and auch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shal] render posalble. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars z year, payable in advance; and at the 
Same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


la | ter, or post-office money order. The name, 


the condition of the perpetuity | with address 
of Religion . Prica — in fall, must be accompanied 
copies 1000. 4. ox, 19 cente; à with the money in each case, 
THE INDEX, 1 Turf FTA, Address THE INDEX, 
Boston, Maas, No. 1 Tremont Place, Boaton, 
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ASSOCIA, 


Report of the Addresses an: 
Proceedings of the Origina: et 
ing in 1867, at which the 
Religious Association was oo 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B roth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Nobert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John. 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T. W. Hige 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ay 
th 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fore 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports mcceeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Met 
Img, 1869. SO cents. Contains ensaya by 
Julis Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
son on “The Relation of Social Sclence to 
Beligton,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm, Dew 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, U, A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Bowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an sppendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet» 
ing, 1870. 0 centa. Contains cf 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A, Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligion as a Social Force, expecially in rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. k. Abbot on "The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions," fol 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permavcent 
and Progressive Elementa of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,” 
by Wm, H. Channing on “Tho Religions of 
Chins,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in Indip;" also abstract of & 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fim Annual Meet 
img, 1873, Scents, (Four or mors, % 
cents each.) Contains essays by J, W- 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
Amorica,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion a. 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1873. 35 cents. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnaon on “Freedom In Religion,” and by 
Jobn Welsa on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Hip 
ginson. 25 cents. 


Religions of China, by Wm. B. Chan 
ning. 25 cents. 


Heason and Revelation, by Wiliam . 
Potter. 10 conta, 


Taxation of Chureh Property, by 1 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of ton, 
00 cents; of one hundred, G8. 


These publications are for sale at thé omes 
of tha Free Religions Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1671 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previons to that of 1872 ls 
quite limited. Orders by mat may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association; 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to tbe 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM, J. POTTER, 500, F, R. 4. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL r 
Ripa to Labor. 
DARWIN'S Ort 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


— Ap latory of England .. ande Breakfast Paik, and — 


T — 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANT BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be destred, will 
be forwarded sa promptly as possible on reoulpt 
ot orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders aro respectfally solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX, 


soseraus, The whole Works of Flavius 
Jorephus, the Jowish Historian............. 310 
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ALCOTT (A. BRONSON). Tablets .. sacs (W: E H.) History of the Rise and 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 
A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ laa a 

ator, tae copy recent Fnotograph 

‘k, la for sale at THE aes e ce, an 
will be sent by mall to any address on rec and 
of the price—ffty conts, 


— 1 Tremont Place, — 
a 
GAVE FIFTY DOLLARS!|& 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


o below} any other First- 
721097 Ue, $30 above eiae Sow’g Mach, 


cae 850 200 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine warranted. 
Special terma to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Moss. 
or 718 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
HARLES SUMNERB’S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 


By CHARLES SUMNER. 1 
Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
2 trait, Crown tvb. , oib extra, §2. 


Aside from its literary and bistorical mer- 
ita, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 
Mr. Sumuer was engaged before bis death. 

“Paopirertic Voices" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the bis- 
tory of our country, 80 full {a it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land bas been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
Btatesmon, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Addreas THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS, 


ter, Talmuds, Bibi, Pisto, 5 ag 
cus Aurelie, , Luther, 
Scandinavian Henan, ‘Tallgein, Mi. 
ton, Penn, Adam arke, Mary Fletcher, F. 
Newman, Tyndall, Max Muller, Elins 
Hicks, Channing, Garriso: Wright, Lu- 
cietia Mott, n, T. ad TRG Bush- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emma H inge, Hamar: r- 
20 ton, Tuttle, abbot Fi Fro gham, 
and others, 


Gospel and I. irations from 
A Conturiee s and Peoples. 


ee the Bible of the race ia writ, 
Each age, esch kindred, adds a verse to It." 


Edited and 


by 
GILES B. STEBBINS. 


Four 1 pages; bound in cloth; did 
iit VRHE INDEX, 
No, | Tremont Piace, Boston. 
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THEODORE PARKER, 
aT 
SIDNEY H.: H. MORSE. 
Dignity, reverence, „sweetness, vi ui- 
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ef that noble life that be has been able can- 
80 805 mould it into those delicate lines 
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Son work, “Speak Wenke . 
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this Mr. nan Gone D. Parker to | ® 
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with ible In ation with D tears; 
the lips are set with the resolution of 


faim who, like P mld “Aght a good hehe" 
Aa well a give a ronson.” e Lande. 


The frat time I baye seen Theodore Pi 
wince be dlod.— Fm. Sparroll. — 


. — Lett reprosontation ot M of Mr. Parker over 
Dally Globe, 


2 eats strong and noble as it should be. 
Thelikenens ia -Boston Datly Advertiser. 
Nothing a 
orton -t Appears 2 2 2 sions or A1 
forgotten in the man—the true, 
* ore Parker. —L. S. oy fem, Yankee 
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TEE INDEX -- 


STUDENTS RITTEP for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. A CHEAP OPF ER! 


. ee 
FREE DISCUSSION 


LLER HALL, 63 Wash 
a . — at 2 amon eret 8 Sunday, at at 8 AM, 
thal re Religious, 
F ani nsti- 


2 2 e “ry octal in Interests of 
subjects fi 


discussion. 
— 1 1942 Wenn aye for aule every Sunday at 
Hospitalier Hall. 


å » Beptember 10, 1004. 
culars address 
or PANATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, Mass. 
At home Saturdays. 


O NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conyentén cad for . . LN of 
at reason 
a boula . fap ES Tor composssion eke 
or for composition, reas-work, and maiting, 
for oue or more w y papers 

tof references given and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 

N. BOOK BUTLERS. 
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chase pase English 1 or French Books, 
who wish for {nformation sa to the price, ac, 
of any American or Ferel Book, can have 
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1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express at the 


urchaser’s 1 on) a t of $2.50, $2.- 
„ and $3.00 220 umes 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 

W An R E N 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 26 centa. 


For sale by 
S. H. MORSE, 


295 Bromäold St., Boston. 
NEW SINGING BOOKS! 


THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. Paces, assisted by L, O. EMO. 
Choirs, Conventions, an 7 Classes 
will welcome thin new Ch usic-Book, 
filled with new ALT ‘anthems, chants, otc., 
ete., all ot the beat quality, 


Price §1.38, or $12.00 per Doren, 


The Song Monarch!! 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L, O. EMERSON, 
for Bin, 


8 


sic for practice, Baal to the Sona Erno in 
interes! 
Price 75 ots., or 87.50 per dosen. 
AMERICAN 


School Music Readers, 


ded Bong Books for Com- 
0, EAR and W. B. 


Back Ist. For Primary Schools, . 
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all j Book 3d. For Higher * 1 Classes, 


00 ots. 
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OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


CHAS. R. DITSON & co., 
Tu Baoapwar, New Yous. 


JULY 16, 1874. 


Our organization some time since decided to di- 
rect Ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property ia 
unjustly éxempted from ita share of the burden 
of tazation. 

Asa moans to thia end, we have publlahed for 
general circulation severa) thousand copies of 4 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which sppeared in THE INDEX of Nov. 7 
The edition wes made as large as our fonds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it la already nearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough ta 
place a copy in the bands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to aupply the calle for them in 
other States, 


To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
havo made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, li is impossible for the Boston 
Leagns, with ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire axpemse alone. 

Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations ? 
Wo frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tricts to distribute, asking how 
mach they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to un is about $7.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price par 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recaived for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have been furolshed us 
as probable friands of the movement, copies of 
tho Tract, together with Petitions saking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many uig- 
matures to the petition as possible in thatr locality 
We respectfully aak those whe are unable to st- 
tend to the matter themselves to place tha poti- 
tions in the hands of those who will, 
Lat us 


BOLL UP THE LIST! 


Lat our united volces be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 
We would say, also chat wo feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coiperate with us in securing 
equality and justios, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.’ If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


Wo are ready to render such assistance 2 lice in 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


If wll will unite and work, the results sought 
can be acoomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Par order of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTERE, 


4 COMPLETE SET of IND 
from No, 1 to 14 inclusive, “an — 


any address on the prepayment of 
16 cers, 
Address 


THE IND) 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Masa 


— — 
Tun AMERICAN EDITION 
oF 
MONCURE D. Conways 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


has jost been published, and wil 

postpaid on receipt of the price, * * 
Address THE INDEX, 

1 TERMOST PLacn, 

____ Boston, Maas, 


` 


= — 
G. L. HENDERSON & co, 
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Gregor, Iowa; Firat National cal Baa Aad ae 
Minn.; Milwaukee Nation — 
kee, Wis.; City National Bank, Chicas H. 
85 m, W & & K Bankers, New Vork 


er Monje — 
EAL ESTATE ECURITIES, 
R 1 


Investments in Real 
24 — In CEA 


if judiċiousiy mad 
modes of employing Aga K- 


Real Estate = Loan Agency 


ERNST PRUSSING, — Musen Bra 
oe (Established 1853), 
es perfort 1 and ample security 


Firstclass 1 alw: on hand, 
terest and principal oa siwars without — 
Real Estate Investments mado on 

or on shares; taxes p: 


Orders of e TIE 
ors reapeott of Capitals Teal estate own~ 
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for use, The ladies will always find the Eu- 
roka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool is warranted, and the manufacturers 
name indelibly branded on avery spool. Call 
for It. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith, 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Solence. 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAHSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES, 


1. Cause of Langhter, 

2. Irony and Humor. 

8, Dogberry, Malyolio, Bottom, Touchstone. 

4. Ajax In Trollus and Cressida: The For- 
ter in Maobeth: The Fool in Lear. 

B. Falstaff, 


. Hamlet. 


SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2, Portia, 
3. Ophelia, 
4. Muobeth and Lady Macbeth. 
6. “ “ a o 
6, Contrast in Bhakspeare’s Characters. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


S E. Brookline Bt, Bostos. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


VOLUME 5. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS. THURSDAY, JULY 93, 1874. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


WHOLE No. 239. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 
mand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
0 212 no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
Ay io State Legislatures, la oa navy and Failitia, and in 
prisons, seylums, and all other inatitutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 
2. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tlopal and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


ernment shall be a 
e e the Bible in the public schools, wha 


D We demand that the A by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festi and fasts shall wholly cease. 

& We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
yn all other departmenta of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple, ation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ite stead, 

J. We demand that all Laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing ths observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. Wo demand that all lawe Wan the enforcement of 
“Christian” meorality hel. be abrogated, and that all lawn 
the i of natural moraHty, 

e: . . 


‘6 demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
uima States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical adminis! on of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Chriatianity or any other spe- 
olal D; that our entire political ays all be found- 
tend or changes e prove nosaseary to this Cd shall be 
whatever ges 8 prove end s| 
consistently, uadinchingly, and promptly made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety ot 

bloar institutions is imperiled, the advance of oly 
tation impeded, and the most ascrad rights of man in- 
„ by the least interference of the State in matters of 


religion; and 


, Certain pams inconsistencies with the general 
aper of the United 
U 


tates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 

parpetulty of religious liberty, the of free publio 

schools, and the peace and prosperity of the ontire land; 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
tel ves together under the following 

ABTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 

Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tam Lre- 
ERAL LEAQUE OF ——. N 

Arr. 3.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to s- 
core practical 17 — with the “Demands of Liberal- 
um“ throughout the country, aod Ne in — 

Also, as soon as hve hundred such Leagues shall 
janes, to sond two delegates 
ter called, in order to co-operate with 
country in securing the needed reforms, 


Akt, 3—Tho means employed in working for these objects 
shali be regular local „ free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
wel, ae nuch other means as aro poacesblo, * 


Azr.4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League aa shall be prescribed ln the By-Laws by = 
iwo-thirds vote of the members. 

Axt. i.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by roveeribing his or ber name to these Articles of Agres- 


ArT. 6—The Officers of the A shall be s President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Rredu- 
tive Committees of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those n to these offices. Tho President 
and all be ex-officto delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Ant. 1.—Those Articles of Agreement may be amended 
— three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 

u anch provided due notice of the proposed amen 

Menta shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
‘weeks previous to such mecting. 


Bo far as I àm concerned, the above is the platform of 
Taz ip. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
àa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out ita princi- 
plea wherever half a dozen earnest and resoluta Liberals 
can ba got together, Being convinced that the movement 
fo secure compliance with these just “Demands” mast 
‘urely, even if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tas Lxpex 
Ameans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
Active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
le ves init. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of thair Presidents and Beore- 
‘aries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows. If freedom, justice, and reason ars 
Hight, let thelr organized yolce bo heard liko the sound of 


many waters, 
Borron, Sept. 1. un TRANCIS £. ABBOT, Editor. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page, 


2... ˙ A 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 48 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION, 
ARTICLE I. 
Sxor10x 1.—Congreas shall make no Jaw respectin; 
tablishmont of religion, or fevoring any particular form of 
religion, or probibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 


of gri! 
S8OTION 2,—No State abal) make any law res} ing an 
establishment of religion, or rang any particular 
iting the free exercise thereof; or 


State H 
of an 


for xformance of ablic or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give dende in any conn at law or 
equity, in en of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the aubject of religion, 

Sxoriox 0 shall have power toenforce the pro- 
visions of the second section Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY A. W. 8. 


GOR WU UAA Curtis is nominsted by the New 
York Tribune as United States Sena tor, from New York, 
to succeed R, E. Fenton. 
to be made, 

WE GAVE HEARD several excellent citizens of Rhode 
Island express the wish that Col. Higginson might be 
elected to the United Statea Senate from that State, in 
place of Mr. Sprague whose term soon expires. 

Iy THe catsis which la on the Unitarian Denomins- 
tion, Dr. Bartol’s trumpet gives no uncertain sound, —as 
may be known by reading his communication in another 
part of thie paper. 

Mn. Beecuss explains that “Christianity takes us ont 
of the leading strings of times, and seasons, and rites, 
and bids us walk In liberty, using our own facultiós.” 
Woll, if Christianity does that, we have no quarrel with 
it. Mr. Beecher’s Christianity, no doubt, does; but le he 
sure that the Christianity of the Christian Church does 
this? 

RV. Samus. LowarzuLow has been preaching for 
several Sundays in Baraboo, Wisconsin. A correspond- 
ent writing from there, says; ‘We are enjoying Mr. 
Longfellow’s visit here very much, but are st 4 loss to 
know what we shall do when he leaves us.“ We hope 
some other man, or woman, next as good, may succeed 
Mr. Longfellow at Baraboo, and give our friends there a 
lying gospel. 

Wx TEINE that many reader of Tux Lrpex will agree 
with us, that the essay of Mr, Frothingham, in this num- 
ber—entitied Tide Levels“ —is 2 most inspiring one, It 
breathes a deep spirit of hope of man, of faith in human 
progress, It Inculcates a large patience with the slow 
process of evolution, a broad charity for every human 
short-coming and imperfection. We may also say that 
we find Mr. Frothingham, in his article on Organiza- 
tion,” expressing our own views almost to completion. 
Another view, however, is expressed by Mr. Holland, in 
the department of “Communications,” which will doubt- 
less better please aome others. 

Ous wrichsors the Congregationallats, in their hand- 
some building opposite Tux INDEX office, on Beacon 
Street, have some fine show-windows, lu which they 
keep on exbibition thelr elegant books and pictures. 
Althongh disliking some of thelr doctrines, we do not 
neglect the opportunity to regale our eyes with the sight 
of whatever ly beautiful which they have to display, 
The other day we saw a queer combination of prints in 
thelr window. The centre plece was the picture of some 
red-headed, sanguinary-looking game-cocks in the atti- 
tude of competing for the field; jast above was a gilded 
card bearing the motto, Be gentle unto all; just below 
was à picture of a woman clinging to the cross; while at 
the left was another picture of the Christ-child. We 
could but admire tho striking contrasta which the inge- 
nulty of our neighbors contrived to exhibit, albelt we 


Tt is certainly s nomination fit 


wondered s little if they equally endorsed al? the lessons 
conveyed thereby to the innocent apectator! 


Tax Faze Reticiovs Sociery of Providence, R. L., 
recently had a very pleasant Picnic, which, in some sort, 
was the termination of thelr season of lectures, that has 
been so successful, The Picnic wes held on the grounds 
of Mra, Elisabeth B. Chaco, in Valley Falls, near Provi- 
dence. The "exercises" consisted in luxurious lounging 
on green grasa under shady trees, delightful strolling 
and chatting, a most appotizing lunch in the green 
woods, and some capital after-dinner speeches by mem» 
bers of the Soclety; who proved that they not only can 
be intelligent auditors of others, but excellent talkers 
themselyes. It was our privilege to be present on this 
occasion, and we know whereof we speak. The Society 
has had nineteen lectores during the season; and will re- 
sume its meetings next fall, In the meantime, It holds 
occasional meetings, which are addressed by its own 
members. We wish many other places might follow the 
example of Providence, and inaugurate free religlous 
Sunday moctings. 


- ONE Wo has just been reading Plato's Banquet asks: 

“Why do we not haye auch talks now-s-days?" We 
suppose the chief resson is that we have no Plato now, 
and no Socrates. And yet we can remember, in the 
early and palmy days of the First Radical Club, having 
heard some talks among its mombers, which at least re- 
minded us of the conversations between the Athenian 
sage and his friends, Emerson, Alcott, Bartol, Wasson, 
Welsa, Higginson, Mrs, Cheney, and others were no 
mean substitutes for the old Grook conversationallats; 
and we can Imagine that, in the circle which Margaret 
Fuller used to draw around her, there was much high 
talk on high themes, Fora truly great and memorable 
conversation, it is required, not merely that great minds 
should be present, but sincere, candid, patient tratb- 
seekers, who shall speak as they are inspired, without 
prejudice, without fear, without haste, without salf-ref- 
erence. In such a quiet circle, the truth comes oftener 
and fuller to view than on the platform, or in the public 
convention. 


Amona the memorable events which occurred in the 
year 1774, was the discovery of oxygen by Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, It is well known that Dr. Priestley spent the 
later years of his eventful life in this country, living, and 
dying, in the town of Northumberland In Pennsylvania, 
It ls proposed, in commemmoration of the remarkable 
discovery by Dr. Priestley, as well as of his own not less 
remarkable character as a man, to have a reunion of 
American chemists ia Northumberland, on the Sist of 
July, for mutual exchange of ideas and observations, 
and for fostering a feeling of fraternity among the mem- 
bers of the profession. Addresses and essays will be de- 
Uvered and read, a “Joan exhibition” will be held for the 
display of apparatus, books, manuscripts, and so forth, 
belonging to Dr. Priestley, and of objects illustrating the 
history of chemistry; and s social time generally will be 
lodulged io. Arrangements are already completed for 
this reunion, and it promises to be a very successful af- 
fair, 


“Nonqurrr’ la the name of a new seaelde resort, 
which ls located about six miles elo New Bedford. It 
is reached by land, or by water, fom New Bedford, and 
ia one of the most delightfally natural and charmingly 
beautiful places we ever visited by the seacoast. Aside 
from the uncommon natural attractions of the place 
{taalf, ita soclal peculiarity ia that itis possessed and o0- 
cupled almost oxclusively by radicals, who most numar» 
ously hall from Rev, Mr, Potter’s Society, in New Bedford. 
They have bought over Sve hundred acres of land at Non- 
quitt, which they have laid ont into houso- lota, and upon 
which they huve projected many Improvements, We do 
not suppose that this radical summer community would 
refuse, by any means, to receive good, moral Orthodox 
people; and yet, in thelr social character, they cannot 
help making it, as it really is, especially attractive to 
radically-(nclined persons. We passed a very pleasant 
Sunday st Nonquitt, quite recently; and our pleasure 
was 50 great while there, that it seemed to us that wo 
had found the ‘promised land“ spoken of to Scriptare,— 
which, no doubt, was intended by the Lord to be occu- 
pied malnly by radicals! __ 
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o [For THE INDEX.) 


Tide Levels. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


The old preacher who took euch gloomy views of 
the world, setting down prosperity, ambition, love af 
learning, search for happiness, as vanity and idle 
chasing after wind—the melancholy man, who, 11 
he were Solomon, might make one thank heaven 
that he himself was not a king,—cautions people 
against seeking the cause why the former daya were 
batter than these. That they were better he has not 
a doubt; of that there can be no question, His 
times, of course, were times of degeneracy, Thus 
old is the habit of thinking that none ever suffered 
or sorrowed as we do. Our sensations are, In fact, 
the only senzations there are. Naning is alwaye in 
the present tense. It is our Pain at hurts, our 
grief that stinga, our calamity that crushes, our sins 
that appal. past is silent; It utters no cry save 
the inarticulate one that is breathed in records which 
only the very few care to read; its Iniquities are un- 
der ground, buried in archives that only literary 
grave-diggers can ry, OM ita poor have ceased to 
moan; its wretched have done with cursing their 
fates; Its rnfflans are finally dieposed of, It is silent, 
therefore Pappy. “An hours pain makes us forget 
years of chee life, makes us Imagine that delt- 
cious sensations are the lot of all the reat of man- 
kind. The delusion is born of ignorance; it is the 
8 deficient reflection and feeble sympathy. 

o this natural source of deapondency, arising from 
temperament and experience, ſe added another that is 
due to reflection. A theoretical ground exista for the 
complaint. The at e doctrine of fall and depravi- 
ty is worked Into our blood, and is felt unconsciously 
in our casual judgments. This doctrine compela 
men to take the most discouraging viewa of them- 
selves, their neighbors, their social affairs, and their 
immediate future. According to It men in general 
must be prejudged as selfish, malicious, false, igno- 
ble; the lowest motives are those on which they are 
presumed to act, and the least noble ends are those 
they must be presumed toaimat, Personal honor, 
social sympathy, public spirit, moral faith, apiritua) 
insight and purity, cannot be imputed; rather the 
reverse Ís to be predicted, and the result of working 
with dishonor, indifference, faithlessness, stupidity, 
and grossneas, may be easily imagined. The task of 
making bricks without straw, and mortar without 
sand, is trifling as compared with the task of maki 
a sound social state without right-mindedness an 
moral integrity. Houses cannot be built of ashes; 
organized anarchy ia not civilization; instituted athe- 
ism is not religion. On this theory of depravit; 
despondency will of necessity be chronic; life will 
teem futile; the course of existence a pllgrimage 
over wastes of sand. 

Except to those who trust In the saving grace of the 
Church,—that reservation must be borne in mind, 
From the consequences of the doctrine of depravity 
there is always this one osca; £ CHURCH. The 
members of the Church avoid the carse and the doom. 
They are safe, and they are guided. Their minds are 
enlightened ; their feelings are purified; their deeds 
are just, They have found in the wilderness the deli- 
cions oasis where all grief is forgotten. Theirs was 
the ripe dates, the sparkling fountains, the grateful 
shade of the palms, the soft grass, the music of fall- 
ing water, e blistering sanda no longer scorch; 
the sunbeams, like awords, no longer pierce; the hot 
simoon no longer blasts, Inside the fold is energy, 
outside is eas; inside is faith, outelde is decelt; 
inaide is honor, ontelde is shame; inside ia generosity, 
disinterestednesa, heroism, outalde is poltroonery, 
hard-heartedness, avarice; Inside is the abundant 
harvest of goodness, outalde are the husks fit for the 
awine to eat. This is the theory, and a deal of 
ingenuity is spent in the effort to bend facts to it. 
The common ecclesiastical opinion is merciful to the 


‘party to triumph, their theory to be 
e 


urchman and harsh to the schismatic. The be- 
derer io credited with every virtue; the “Infidel” Ja 
suspected of every vice. It ie thought a large, and 
by some a dangerous, liberality to utter that a sceptic 
may be a good man; and soit is, for the admission 
renounces the whole theory which claims that good- 
ness ia a supernatural grace, communicated throu 
the sacraments and credences, and, of course, with- 
held from those by whom the sacramenta are neglect- 
ed, and the credences denied, If a church member 
commits a fault, it is palllated, excused, explained 
away. David was not a good man: he was a seducer, 
a traitor, and an assassin; but, as a pillar of the Jew- 
ish church, he was charitably credited with the soul 
of goodness, and declared to be a man after God's 
own heart,” in spite of bis Incidental wickedness, 
Mr. R. W. Emerson, a man of stainless character and 
irreproachable life, innocent and humane, ls a ration- 
alist. His excellence, therefore, is challenged. A 

pular Orthodox divine branded him as worse than 
Fadas Tacariot. 

This rough, undiscerning, unscrupulous standard 
of judgment is acted on where the belief In depravity 
is repudiated. We detect its presence in miscellane- 
ous masses of opinion. As the churchman’s hope of 
society rises and falls with the apparent Increase or 
diminution of bis own communion, the safety of the 
human race being staked on the fortunes of his own 
ark, which, as the only properly built and duly com- 
miesioned vessel, will lone outlive the tempest, and 
land the children of God on terra firma, or, going 
down, will carry to the bottom every germ of promise, 
so the politician, reformer, social theorist, Js certain 
that the elect are in his organization, and that, out- 
side of Ìt, all are sinipletons or knaves. The saint 
becomes a sinner on leaving the camp; the sinner 
who enters It is aninted, Each -organ reviles 
the leaders of the opposing clan—tbe very same men, 
perhaps, whom lt had accredited with every virtue 
once,—and extols to the skies the moral qualities of 
its special fagle-men, whom It had, under different 
circumstances, overwhelmed with abuse. To be on our 
side Is to be of the regenerate; to be on the other side, 
or on no elde, is to be of the reprobate. All are lost 
save the few who have succeeded in reaching my 
deck, The country is rulned, unless my prescription 
le taken, A gentleman once, with tragic face, an- 
nounced to me his intention of Investing bis funds in 
foreign securities, and living abroad, if Mr. Greeley 
was chosen President; another sald he should do so 
if he was not. This ls the old doctrine of human 
depravity in a new form; the doctrine of general dia- 
trust, discouragement, and deapondency. The san- 
guine people are thoy that feel confident that their 
church is to be victorious, their sect to prevail, their 
accepted, their 
vice to be approved; the desponding are they that 
witness with dismay the rise of other churches, and 
the spread of other sects, the growth of other 
ties, and the maturin; of theorles adverse to their 
own, The Noahs are legion, and each believes that 
his Is the only saving boat, None believe in the 
ocean on which all boats font, and in the great winds 
that blow acroas the open sea. There are other po 
than the one who calls himself so; the seat of infalli- 
bility Is supposed to be elsewhere than in Rome; and 
the placard, Outside of thie fold Is no salvation,” 
may be read over the 3 of many an office for- 
merly secular. It is plain that this ancient fiction of 
natural depravity, and of special aaving revelation, 
must be abandoned absolutely, before a fair apprecia- 
tion of the social condition, or a reasonable estimate 
of social progress, can be obtained. 

Another kind of despondency is due to another the- 
ory, the precise opposite of the one just described,— 
the sentimental theory of human natare, the great 
modern preacher whereof was the Frenchman, Rous- 
seau, This eloquent enthusiast taught that “deep 
down In all souls Is an innate principle of justice 
and virtue, by which, in spite of our private views 
and prejudices, we judge our actions, and the actions 
of others, to be d or bad.” “Conscience! he 
cries; ‘divine instinct, immortal and celestial voice, 
certain guide to beings ignorant and limited. Yet 
intelligent and free; Infalllble judge of good and evil, 
who renderest man like to God! ‘To thee is due the 
excellence of his nature, and the morality of his ac- 
tions; but for thee, I should recognize nothing in 
myself superior to the beasts, except the wad privilege 
of straying from error to error by the help of an in- 
tellect without regulation, and a reason without prin- 
ciple!’ A aplendid statement, which seems to exalt 
man above the angels, and to crown him with honor 
and immortality; but which, when applied broadly to 
mankind, suggests hopelessness and dismay. The 
theoretical doctrine of depravity it sweeps with su- 
përb acorn from the number of respectable opinions, 
and In place of it sets upa doctrine of human poten- 
cy that 1 — every soul, and throws the 
welght of every haman creature into the scale of the 
powers that work for good. 

But why, then, is not the weight of every human 
creature thrown? Why sọ much backwardness? 
Why so much sloth and indifference? If every hu- 
man being has within him, the most radical thing 
in him, a divine faculty to Inspire, prompt, guide 
him; to make him unhappy when he does wrong; 
to make him happy when he does right; if every 
human nung: is gifted with Intelligence enough 
to perceive the wisdom of consulting this faculty 
and with freedom enough to obey It, how shall 
we explain the fact that so few, com aratively, go 
to it for advice, or honor it with thelr allegiance ? 
Since men can be ¢ » why should they be evil? 
Since honesty, ve , purity, sincerity, high-mind- 
edness are so evidently excellent, s0 palpably becom- 
ing, and so clearly advantageous, why ia the average 
of these fine qualities so low? Since compassion, 
good-will, friendly feeling, human kindness, are nat- 
ural, universally commended and manifestly useful, 
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falsehood, so much injustice, so mu ch hyp Touch 


why such crowded travelling on th pocrisy; 
zo much room to spare on the narrow, ee 
The th 


A terrible sinking of heart takes held 2 


tetra 
of trusta, absorbing greed, devouring am ition, — 


ife. Elther doctrine alone leaves na In de- 
spair; the one because it gives us no material Lo work 
with, the other because the material it gives us can- 
not be used. In elther case thoughtful persons must 
entertain very gloomy views of the altuation. 

To find moral repose we must seek refuge in 
another faith; and one is fonnd read e to 
our hand, — alth in PRooREss. Accord Ing to 
man le not an angel fallen, or an angel Imprisoned— 
but a creature who has attained hie present stature 
Such aa lt is, by ages of struggle and strife, 
powers by unceasing effort, wrenching faculty 
after faculty from the void, coming into pos- 
session of qualities one by one, earning this 
and that, and by slow steps advancing towards 
his promised land. He has gone so far. He could 
not under the circumstances have gone further; 
he could not have accomplished the same distance in 
shorter time. His a of powers ia by no 
means complete, but it is as complete as the condi- 
tions allowed. His state ls not paradislacal; but, uch 


„ as it is, it has been fairly won. If there ls not much 


room for exultation over it, there is as little room for 
dissatisfaction with It, It ls not heaven, but It Is not 
hells and if it seem nearer the latter place then the 
former, It will not so continue, for the relative dix 
tance from the two paoa is changing all the time. 

In thie view of the case, imperfection, crudencas, 
error, vice, crime, sin, are inevitable accompaniments 
of the mortal march, the natural incidents of a con- 
dition that is one of transition. Perfection anywhere 
is impossible, The race, on the whole, has done ſu 
best, must have done its best; men, on the whole, have 
done justice to themselves. There has, of course, 
been distress, agitation, agony of mind, much wrest- 
ling of conscience, much angulah of spirit; but the 
frightful . 5 of remorse, painted by artists of the 
Hrungel „ and sentimental“ school, were done 
under the inspiration of theological dogma, rather 
than at the suggestion of truth, They that would 
seem to have best causes for remorse—the thieves, 
robbers, liars, slanderers, assassins, the fomenters ol 
domestic and social atrife, the authors of unholy 
wars, the poisoners of the wella of hamanity,—show 
the smallest evidence of Its presence. The ruffian is 
not pricked In conscience, The fraudulent railway 
masnger does not pine from an outraged moral gente. 
The conspirator feels no torment of spirit till he is in 
danger of detection, and then his suffering ia due to 
the anticipation of pynishment, not to the pan of 

li. The ae sleeps well and dines ‘orta- 

ly. The pillager of widows houses eips his wine, 
and talks piously with his minister of the delights of 
a good conscience, The best man suffers more in an 
hour for à fault than the worst man suffers In a life- 
time for a brutal aln. Men who ara capable of re- 
morse for great crimes are incapable of committi 
them, The moral sense that would scourge an ol- 
fender would deter bim from the offence. The 
rogues are crude creatures; the knaves and roffians 
are but half human; the community abounds in 
cases of arrested development, which the divine sets 
down to depravity, which the sentimentalist accounts 
for by wickedness, but which thoughtful persons 
ascribe to immaturity. 

Of course there are degrees of attainment. Indi- 
viduals and classes of people are separated from each 
other by wide gulfs, seemingly impassable, Some 
lead the van of culture, some bring up the rear; 
some, with every advantage on their side, present 
the several aspects of nobleness we all admire, and 
some, with everything against them, linger on the con- 
fines of the brute creation; but all are subject to the 
aame laws, all are submitted to the same conditions, 
all reach their goal by the same path. 

The proceas of ripening is quicker with some thap 
with others. Now and then a homan 
atarta into life with profigione force, and reaches by! 
leap the point which his brethren arrive at in yori 
if they arrive at it over. Asif touched bya trop! 
zun, or quickened by some subtle grace in the alr, 10 
assisted by some unaccountable concurrence oD 
combination of forces, or pushed on oy some TO ng 
impulse or chance wave of feeling, falling on 2 
happy time, lifted on some momentary swell, frac 
fied by some ing bird of good omen, they 0 
into full leaf, like the trees on a perfect doze d 110. 
All of these pasa through the same process of unfoll- 
ing that the rest traverse—only the stages of the Lr 
resa are infinitely compressed. Sudden 8 — 
are but exceedingly rapid growthe, —the 8 
production of plants, that never would ripen ctpate 
open air of = changeable climate. They anti — 

rough forcing, the results of gradual improveme, 

Jesue was one of these surprising — t r 
product of one of humanity's prodigious efo 
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tours de force. Thousands of aweet-aouled Hebrews 
were growing on the same soil, mellowing In thesame 
sun, softening and 9 In the same air with 
him. The same ssp was in their veins; the same in- 
tallectual currents flowed through thelr minds; the 
same great national emotions throbbed in thelr 
hearts; the same tides of conviction rose and fell in 
their consciences; the same deve of grace fell upon 
the soll of their souls, —but in hie case there was an 
unknown something that made all these influences 
lariy operative; a peculiar receptivity, perhaps, a 
awiltnesa of apprehension, a facility of retention and 
combination, à gift at extracting essences, a opiritual 
roductiveness as It were, that rendered him a mar- 
vel while the others remained no extraordinary man, 
Bat such rare combinations are not to be expected, or 
lanned for, or foretold. They are not to be counted 
k the averages. They show the sudden possibilities 
of the human elements, bat they do not exhibit the 
normal standard; they do not mark the line of solid 
aitain tel The . mgt a el ppp mre ae 
a jet of spray to the p of a crag fifty feet 
aie the ocean level, but the high-water mark is 
never overpassed. 

In the natural order of development, ect men 
and women are not to be looked for. T e bellevers 
in depravity expect tbem through miracle, as auper- 
natura! creations. The sentimentalist looks for them 
by effort, as moral achlevements, imagining that 
every man might be perfect, if he would. But those 
who occupy the new ground recognize the impassable 
limits, The house cannot spring into full propor- 
tions; the boy must pass through the unpleasant mid- 
die distance on his way to manhood, Even Jesus 
was not perfect in the sense of being complete. He 
had no opportunity for becoming that, In his age 
and country that perhaps was impossible, He was 
unmarried, and lacked the peculiar discipline that 
comes with wife and children. What he might have 
become as the head of a family who can say? He 
was exempt from the carea of business. We cannot 
conjecture what effect might have been produced 
on him by the necessity of earning a Ifvelihood 
against fierce competition, by anxiety about his 
enterprises, eagerness for opportunities, the nec- 
essary egitations of gain and loss, the fine inyolutions 
of m ensulstry, the disentangling of threads of 
right and wrong, the strain of virtue in detecting 
and resisting the protean shapes of temptation. We 
have no means elther of judging how he would have 
borne himself in the social aud political complications 
of our modern world. Politica in Judea were ex- 
. Were you for Jehovah or the Em- 
peror? that was the sole question, And the dividing 
party lines were broad, ith us, politica are a thic 

le of issues; the aspect of important measures 
changes continually; the same men pasa and repass 
from side to side aa Interests cross and shift; the de- 
sirable objects are altering in proportion with the 
seasons, and the cholce of a constituency requires as 
much mental discernment as moral rectitade. He 
‘ht, Indeed, have risen superior to al) disabilities 
and trials, and turned into superb victory the battles 
in which the vast multitude suffer all but inevitable 
defeat. He might have been as great in New York 
as ho was in Jerusalem; he might have shown hu- 
manity at lta fullest culmination in the nineteenth 
century, as he did in the first; he might have led the 
Western World, as he did the Eastern, and exhibited 
the spiritual possibilities of the Caucasian as he did of 
the Semite. He might haye done all this; but do we 
know that he would? 

The discipline of character ls more comprehensive 
aod formidable now than it was two or three thou- 
sand years ago. It becomes more comprehensive and 
more formidable with the advance of ge» Many 
who triumphed then, would fail now. There are 
new sety of temptations, new foes, new issues, new 
standards. Problema are more involved; thoughts 
sod feelings are more intricate; moral elements are 
more subtly mingled and biended, The necessity of 
money for all the purposes of life, the difficulty of 
sustaining life, the call for strenuous efforts to keepa 
foothold on 8 the demand for vigilance, 
sagacity, knowl tact, the law of struggle witb 
clreamstances, and with our fellow-men, the terrible 
exigency of competition in every department of exist- 
ence, the various rasponsibilities, domestic, rrenat 
social, political, national, that are laid on individuals, 
eren lu small towns, are among the features of our 
auen, To be good, true, honest, kind, humane, 
s not only very much more difficult than it used to 
be, but is In some respects quite a different thing. 
The qualities of virtue have taken on a new charac- 
ter In the course of time, so that people may really 
be better though they seem to be worse. They may 
manifest a power more than adequate to the demands 
of a simpler society, or a more tranquil existence, 
aud yet quite Inadequate to the exigencies in which 
they live, The temptations of a citizen of Tyre, 
Antioch, or Athans, would seem trifling to men 
Whom the temptations of Chicago, San Francisco, or 
New Orleans, completely overturn. Thus society 
may be really advancing while it seems to be retro- 
Grading. The ratio between character and circum- 
stance may be no closer than it was, but the scale of 
doth may have enlarged, 

Tt ia much, too, that all are expected to be now 
What a few only were expected to ba once. The de- 

for virtue is universal. Goodness has become 

Perative on all conditions of men. Our modern 
botlon of equality implies a spiritual fellowship, too, 

tween the best and the worst, and lays on man as 
fan, without regard to station, birth, or opportunity, 

e duty of emulating the most advanced oxcellence, 

e meg ssp 4 must be kings, the laity muat be 
— The humble are not sheltered by their 

scurity; the uncultured and unprivileged can claim 
3 exemption on the score of thelr lack of advantage. 

© observe the line of advance not at the point 


which a single eminent saint has touched, but at the 
point which the great multitude of ordinary men and 
women haye scarcely reached, —u polnt of course 
very much lower, but also very much deeper and 
more strongly marked, We cannot fairly require that 
all mankind shall be on a level with some picked and 
exalted soul; that all professing Christiane shall be 
brethren of Jesus; that all poillticlans shall be rivals 
of Washington; that all reformers shall match Gar- 
rizon; that all radicals in religion shall be peers of 
Parker Emerson, We meabure the ocean, not 
some separate wave. 

This is the ground of strong and deep satisfaction. 
It ia easy to find fault with things as they are; the 
ability to find fault shows gain in the perception of 
virtue. Itis easy to dream of things as they ought 
to bo; the power of 60 N mplies a clearer 


vision. But the real question is: the moral tide 
rise? Is conviction stronger? Ia feeling more sensl- 
tive? Iseentiment power? There can be no doubt 


that it is. To argue such a polnt is superfiuous. 
The moment our immediate sensations cease to tyr- 
annize over us, we become aware of enormous gains. 
But we are the victima of our immediate sensations. 

At the begets, Ran where I spent a portion of 
the summer, nothing Indicated a high state of civili- 
zation. There were no books; conversation was triv- 
ial; pursuits were idle; even amusements were Inane, 
The men lounged the hours away. The women were 
absorbed in the consideration of dress, The crown 
of ladyhood there made it the end and aim of her 
exiatence to dress four times a day, and present her- 
eelf to the admiration of her worshippers. It was 
not elevated ; it was hardly worthy of elegant le, 
the pillars and ornaments of the social world; Sut 
they were amiable, affable, pleasant. There was a 
time when such as these met to plot indecency and 
tg scandal, Innocence is better than maleyo- 
ence, 

Many admirable minds recelved a shock when a 
favorite opera singer chose to be married in West- 
minster Abbey, and drew thither crowds of festive 

ople, in the brightness of summer array, with 

owers and jewels, converting the solemn fane into 
a fashionable saloon. It seemed a singular triumph 
of worldliness, a strange audacity of the oe 
seekers, an appalling want of decorum; almost an 
Implety, for these gandy creatures of the sunshine to 
take possession of the most impressive shrine In Lon- 
don, to break the silence of those a memo- 
ries by the twitterin, of their curiosity, and 
trip in their satin alipi over the floors be- 
neath which sleeps the dust of kings and queens, 
of conquerors and heroes in war, of statesmen, phl- 
lanthroplats, poeta, philosophers, who had glorified 
history, bullt up society, enlightened and elevated 
mankind. But all the ashes buried there Is not boly. 
There are monumenta there to men and women with 
whom the pretty songstress end her lovely friends 
would, were they alive, hold no intercourse, from 
shamo; men and women whose works are a soll on 
literature, whose lives were a scandal to decency, 
whose characters were & reproach to goodness, Con- 
greve is there, one of the most corrupt 22 
of a corrupt generation; St. Everemond la there, the 
wicked French wit; Chiffinch is there, the odious 
panderer to the licentiouanese of Charles II. Here are 
actors and actresses ln whose company our modern 
layers and opera singers would refuse to tread the 
arde. The grey old Abbey, that opened ita doors to 
the bridal party and the wedding guests, would close 
them strongly now to such as these, The generation 
that buried in {ta most glorious church men like the 
infamous Villiers, desecrated the fane a thousand 
times more than did the generation that wedded there 
an innocent girl, whose alm was to furnish a charm- 
ing recreation to her fellow-creatures. 

fhe popular playwright boasts of hla immense for- 
tune made by supplying theatres with pieces for the 
stage. Hearing this, one thinks of the English phi- 
losopher, Herbert Spencer, unable to pi with 
his t work till friends had relieved ble poverty; 
of Mr. Emerson, feeling the cost of repairing a slight 
damage to the house which his genius has made a 
house of pligrimage to visitors from afar. But, when 
the literature of the stage has mouldered in forgetful- 
ness, Mr. Spencer's worka will give instruction to 
thousands, and Mr, Emerson’s writings will feed 
the choiceat minds of his species. That there are 
friends who are happy to py Mr. Spencer's debts; 
that there are lovers who ask the privilege of rebulld- 
Ing the sage’s house; that the highest works of phil- 
osophy ara prized more and more, and the sage's 
best word finds hearing across the continent, is the 
glory of the time. 

This most successful playwright laughs at the idea 
that the stage is an educator, or has any noble call, 
or important influence. Its place, he says, is not to 
instruct, or edify, but simply to amuse. And for 
thia purpose the silliest plays are the best, The the- 
atrical world applauds and pays for trash. A terrible 
confession of decrepltude and decadence, some wil) 
say. Not encouraging to those who talk of the bi 
mission of the drama. But it is something that the 
trash is harmless. It was not always so; it is not 
now everywhere so. Innocence, though of the werk- 
est and aililest, is a step out of indecency. The peo- 
ple who will not respond to -fown sentimenta; 
and go to sleep under fine morallties, stay away from 
the bestlalltles of a coarser time. 

Our politics are cheap and base; the party organs 
are vulgar; reckless vitupération and abuse seem to 
characterize them all. ‘aa there ever eo much scan» 
dal and falsehood? It seems so because we are in 
the midet of it As compared with the politica of 
an carller day, ours are gentle and humanizing. 
When Washington and Adams were the candidates— 
men whose names br honor, — — = 2 
vere, the like of whom we ex not soon 
agaln,—personalities reached a pitch of ferocity that 


would shame our meanest partisan. If our 
tell ies they feel bound to establish them. The war 
ls, after all, a war of words; the mud does not stick; 
and when the strife is over the great humanities are 
found to be rather strengthened thun impaired. 
Intemperance is ssid to be spreading among the 
working classes, It ie quite likely, for there was 
never such wear and tear of anization a5 now, 
never so much craving of stimulant to repair the 
waste aud keep up the flagging powers; but it is 
2 decreasing among the comfortable, intalli- 
gent, refined, and responsible. It is doubted wheth- 
er there wea ever a in the history of the world 
when there was so much intemperance as there 
la at present. But in the history of the world there 
Was never a time when ao many were tem on 
principle, when intemperance had 30 little control 
over the ruling brain and conscience of communities. 
The tallest heads are above the surface of that deep. 
Pauperlem ls an awful danger—vice is a fearful 
peril; crime is as yet an unmanageable power. But 
these eyils are noted and studied, and all the intelli- 
gent and moral force there is bende itself with ut- 
most energy to comprehend, limit, and remove them. 
Atheism was never so wide-spread, but atheism was 
never s0 humble, reverential, or kind, Materialism 
was never so openly and largely professed, but mate- 
riallsm waa never so thoughtful, delicate, or sensi- 


tive. 

It makes all the difference whether we are facing 
one point or another. Two men may be precisely on 
a line, but if they are moving in opposite directions 
their position is by no means the same. The one may 
be facing the night, the other may be fronting the 
day. Admit the worst facts, accept the reading of 
the Calvinist, allow the truth of the let's pict- 
ure, the question ia: How do we face? Are we going 
into evil, or coming out of it? Are we sinking or as- 
cending? Itis our privilege to belleye that we are 
ascending. This single fact of interpretation puts a 
new aspect on the world, In the mere circumstance 
of belleving that evil is crudeness not depravity; the 
effect of immaturity, not the result of fall; that we are 
outgrowing It, not sinking under it.— there ls majestic 


power. 
Tt ls a great thing to be sure of what we have, to 
quality we possess has been fair- 


t jod har ery 
ly earned and cannot be taken away from us; to be 


convinced that we tread on solid moral ground, which 
cannot be removed; that our safety does not depend 
on any int itlon of angels, any revival of relig- 
lon, any sudden or gradual spread of churches, sects, 
or pious organizations, any victory over science or In- 
fidelity, any conquest of the world by the saints, but 
ia secured by the tribulation and experience of ages; 
to know that our ark le sea-worthy, that the waters 
are subalding around the bank and shoal of time 
where we have built our habitation; and that each 
CC 
the horrid abyss of chaos, this is a transporting con- 
sciousness, 

There ls solid ground of satisfaction in the assur- 
ance that we may trust our new order of beliefs; that 
our laa la pot behind us but before; that our 
Savior beckons us from the future; that our hell lies 
where the old Eden was fabled to be, at Via Dogin- 
ning not atthe end of our career; that our beat Script- 
ures are yet unwritten; that knowledge fs our friend; 
that the law of predestination presses us forward in- 
atead of pushing us down; that the law of solidarity 
in the race, which the theologian used to drag the 
whoie line of mankind into the chasm Into which 
Adam slipped, le u law that makes mankind a unit for 
deliverance and not a unit for doom. 

There is boundless cheer in the conviction that we 
may have confidence Ina new order of moral senti- 
ments; that the heart can open Itself to the morning 
light; that we may have done with sighings over a 
lost estate, with ta, remorses, humiliations, pen- 
Itentlal confessions of sin, bitter anings over de- 
pravity, frantic cries for mercy and redemption; that 
we can bravely commit ourselves to the grandest hu- 
man qualities, self-respect, self-culture, self-reliance, 
natural truth, justice and kindness; that we can credit 
our contributions of service to the coming ins 
of the past prenon, not giving all we have In pay 
ment of back debts, but teeing it accrue to the benefit 
of those that are to come after us. 

There is endless inspiration in hope. A bright 
hope makes the dreariest present tolerable. The pil- 
pa on the way to Jerusalem, passing the 

alley of Baca, found It a well, with Is of rain. 
The pligrim to a nobler city hears the wilderness sing, 
and the solitary place rejoice, as he goes on 
strength to strength. 


TEMRTY-EIOHT years ago, Abner Kneeland, the 
founder of the Boston Investigator, an Infidel paper, 
still published there, was convicted of blasphemy in 
a Massachusetts co and sent to for uttering 
these words: “The Universallèts believe In a G 
which I do not, but I believe that thair God (aside 
from Nature) is only a chimera of their own imagina- 
tion.” Dr. Channing saw clearly, as many men more 
Orthodox than he did, also, that thie attempt to pun- 
ish a man for uttering his opinions waz not only con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of American 
liberty, but at war with the spirit of Christianity, and 
adapted to bring it Into reproach; and by his efforts 
and those of other men, Mr, Kneeland was 
D ly liberated. For aught that wecan remember, 
the statute under which Mr. Kneeland was convicted 
remains unrepesled to this day; but any attempt to 
enforce it nat those now holding his views would 
excite the scorn of the whole community, We have 
found a better may to oppose infidelity than to fine 


and imprison ita ions. The Protestant world 
lo farther from Rome it was thirty-elght years 
ago.—Christian Unton. 


THE CHRISTIAN PROGHESS OF A GEN- 
ERATION. 

(Extracts from a Discourse by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D. 

printed ote from tarian Review and Religious Magazine” 

for July.) 


e recall a delicioas summer's evening, thirty- 
— — come July, when I made one of the 
web wat ered in the chapel of the 
Divinity Hall to hear an addreav by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to the graduating class of the 
theological school for the year 1838, My own under- 
nate course in Harvard 5 hae just — 
t was my purpose to begin my atu n the theolog- 
iea) 4 of the university with the opening 
autumn; und, as you may suppose, I was an eager 
listener to a discourse which was singularly bold, and 
made no small stir at that time. Hinting very plain- 
ly at much which was negative and destructive, It 
Was also rich in moral and spiritual affirmations; 
and, whilst it awakened grave anxieties in the minds 
of the elders, the young men were greatly moved by 
the words of the er, Under the first impression 
of the discourses, it seemed to me that, if I should 
carry out my purpose of theological study, I should 
be preparing myself to be one of the laat of the New 
England ministers; for, however I might be fascl- 
nated by Mr. Emerson's words, I could not suppose 
that the old sacred office would | continue to be 
exercised In s commanity which come to be of 
his mind as to sacred things; the preachers must 

resently become with bim lecturers and essaylats. 

istory makes rapidly in our day, but it has not 
made so rapidly as that; for, as I have sald, nearly 
thirty-six years have come and goné, and I suppose 
that I am as likely to find a successor in my parochi- 
al as ee was; indeed, Mr. Emer- 
son, who is etill, according to my record, a mem- 
ber of First Church, is reported to have sald that 
my co tion, by their style of church archl- 
tecture, have put back the cause of liberaliam at least 
forty years, which is considerably more than my time. 

And Ihave recalled this experience of my opening 
manhood, because the thing which I then feared has 
not come to pass; but, on the contrary, has been put 
much farther off by that very transcendental move- 
ment, as we called it, which was then assuming such 
formidable proportions. Ihave recalled this experi- 
ence, because I wish to say to you how much more 
real, positive, and significant our religion has become 
to me in the light of this very movement, I wish 
to say, as one who would acknowledge hie honest 
debts, that the positive side of that very transcenden- 
telism was precisely what the Unitarianiem of my 
childhood needed; and that, strange as it may seem 
to one who looks only at the surface, I owe it to this 
that, in my small way, I have always lived and la- 
bored as a conservative amongst liberals, —not 80 
pleasant a position in any times as a liberal amongst 
conservatives, 

b * * = = * * * . 

Let me, in a few words, and only in the way of 
hints and suggestions, remind yon of some of our 
most modern gains, or recoveries, in the understand- 
ing and use of our religion. 

And I bold it to be an immense gain, that we 
have come to look upon our religion as a ministry of 
the Spirit; to understand that, in the beginning, the 
gospel was not taught from a book, but was commit- 
ted by faithful lips to falthful men, who might speak 
as they should moved by the present God. We 
have found that Christianity and pervaded 
the world to which It was given, pamlag from heart 
to heart, and from mind to mind, like sparks amongst 
the stubble; that the Christian body, with Its In- 
dwelling spirit, la older by a score of years, at leas 
than any portion of our New Testament records; an 
that Jesus, whiist he was careful to gather a livin 
society, and to sow in the hearta of men the seed o 
the word, made no direct provision for those wri 
which were sure to be in due time a part of the f 
of the Spirit. So far as they relate to any moral and 
spiritual facts, the Scriptures of our religion have not 
fallen below the old est! mates of them; but the sense 
which many now cherish of the inapiration of the 
Christian Church formed no part of the heritage of 
onr generation. We did not ses, as we now see, how 
saturated the world presently became with Christian- 
ity. That is the re N of the difficulty we 
find, and always shall find, in making up our New 
Testament canon. Plainly, the line between the 
Canonical and uncanonical was not eo significant in 
the second century as It is to the modern Protestant. 
The early Christians could hardly say who wrote the 

Istle to the Hebrews, whether Paul or Apollos, or 
Clement or Barnabas; they were uncertain about the 
authorship of the latter attributed to James; the 
have left very little testimony In support of thelr 

` statement that Peter was the author of even the First 
Sate which bears his name, and itis exceedingly 
difficult to place historically the pastoral epistles of 
Paul, But what matters it, they noem to have said, 
the Spirit plainly breathed those words; let them 
stand instead of some which Paul wrote, but which, 
unhappily, have perished,—a strange fate, by the 
way, for à aacred book, if it be, Indeed, what a sacred 
book is commonly beld to be! Our earllest Christian 
literature, as we have been led to study ft, has 
present before the eyes of eneration, as, 
somehow, it did not before the eyes of our fathera In 
these churches, a living, ized, efficient 


— — an 
om Incidentally, than e for them,—as when 
Paul, In writing to his Corinthians, assumes the ris- 
Ing of Jesus zs s thing notorious, and, by them, nn- 


hesitatingly received, and only wonders that with 
such a persuasion they can say, as s0 many of them 
did, that the dead rise not. 

And when we pass from the Eplstles to the Gos- 
pele, and are surprised to discover that writings so 
weighted with the immortal words of Christ, and with 
facta of his life so precious, should be at the same 
time so unmethodlcal and fragmentary, and only tell 
the least part where we long to hear the whole—old 
prophecies where we look for recent facts,—and Im- 

ply all along à knowledge on the part of the reader 
which the written page nowhere supplies, the expla- 
nation Is found In our reviving uasion of an un- 
written word, committed by the living God in Christ 
to living witnesses, apostles, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, sons and daughters of consolation, not 
wanting long in any considerable city or village of 
that redeemed world. Moreover, what was true in 
the beginning is true now, and will be forever true, 
true In the new fruits as in the old; with only this 
reasonable qualification, that the Scriptures, and 
other instramentaljties which are needful in the be- 
ginning of a t spiritual movement, may not again 
demanded for the renewal and guidance of this 
movement in after times. If we hesitate sometimes 
about the old affirmations as to one and another book 
of our New Testament canon, it fs only because the 
authorship is in ree ana we would put first those 
who were nearest tothe Lord. In the beginning of 
the new creation, as of the old, God said, ‘‘Let there 
de light! and there was light,” and this before the 
light was gathered into certain particular stars, and 
shone ont from great orbs. The letter was killi 
us; the spirit came again to give us life. We h 
our Scriptures, and they were read in our synagogues 
every Lord's day; but, as George Fox maid to Crom- 
well, we had lost the.spirit that wrote them, and wore 
in the condition of certain Eastern communities that 
are sald to ess astronomical tables which they are 
wholly unable to construct, and scarcely are able to 
use, It has been à great gain to find that Christian- 
ity was never meant to be In the keeping of the colla- 
tore of manuscripts and the makers of grammars and 
dictionaries, The word goes forth from the month of 
God, not from any convent on Mount Athos, or mon- 
astery on Mount Sinai; it proceeds from hearts never 
cold, by lips never silent; day uttereth it unto day, 
and night unto night. The recorda are not the socie- 
ty. The constitution la not the polity. By one spirit 
we are all baptized into one body: We all est the 
tame spiritual mest, and we all drink the same spirit- 
nal drink. Of too many of our New England 
churches of the last generation It might have been 
sald, They have heard of Lardner and Paley, but they 
have not heard that there la a Holy Ghost; they hear 
and see through the ears and eyes of a people more 
believing than they; they have no share in the gospel 
which is the revelation of the thoughta of many 
hearts, Thank God, we are n his people. 

II. As it has been with the Church, so has It been 
with him whom we revere as the Head of the Church. 
There has been a great gain during years which have 
seemed to some only years of doubtin our concep- 
tion of the divine in Jesus. As the more thoughtful 
Trinitarians have been steadily leaving behind the 
Trinitarianism which set forth as the Savior of the 
world a God who is simply personating humanity, 
but is not really human, so the more thoughtful Uni- 
tarians have been steadily leaving behind à Unitari- 
anism which set forth as the Savior of the world a 
superhuman man, We are coming together from all 
sides in a Christianity which sees God in the man 
Jesns, and so bas faith and hope lu God. It hus been 
a surprise and an offence sometimes, when it onght 
to have been s rellef to us, to fnd that the humanity 
of Jesus was intensely real; that God took our nature 
upon him, and not some angelic or preter-nature; 
that our Master was a veritable man, bone of our 
bone, and fleah of our flesh, one capable of gru 
in wiedom as In stature, and in favor with God ap 
man; one whose 8 was limited; one who 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered, 
who was weary at the well, who lifted to God a 
human heart in piteous human cries for help. The 
Unitarian of the former generation had Jost this reall- 
ty of Jesus almost as much as the Trinitarian who 
had lost it altogether, We have been reminded, 
sometimes my 5 that our Jesus could 
not be found in the Gospels. We have been com- 

lled by pitiless reallsta to see him in his human 
imitations, and to restore to him his proper human 

rsonality, We have admitted, somewhat reluctant- 

y, that it is even more reverent to take his own word 
for what he was than to substitute our own fond 
imaginations. We see that, however at: it may 
be, he did love, and fear, and hope, and beſleve, and 
rejoice, and mourn as a man. But what may well 
have seemed to some at firat x loss, turns out to be a 

in; for this man Jesus will not, though they call it 

lanphemy, and threaten his life, yes, and take it, 
withhold from us the mystery of God in him, or bate 
one lota of the marvellous self-sssertion which assures 
us that, unless we stand in the presence of a mad- 
man, has come at Jast fully into the light of a 
human consciousness, This is what we wanted. 
The light shines clear now from that human face, 
and the revelation of divinity ls the glorification of 
humanity; we see that what la impossible for man is 
possible in man when God is with him. Between 
God and man there fs no moral incompatibility. It is 
according to our highest nature to be sinless, It ts 
according to our h ＋ nature to overcome evil. 
The hidlng-place of divine power for our world la 
found in a sweet, simple humanity. In creation God 
impresses us strangely as tonn to create, and only 
at last succeeding. It is so in redemption, and Christ 
is his success; and since Christ is Son of man, It Ig 
success forman, God finds us in him. 

. — 2 > * * * * * 

III. I find yet another gain in the necessity which 
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Er u ; a: us in our — 
on chiefly as a new life ln our souls 
world, We are coming to a more intelli — — 
deeper apprehension of the old teaching God 
too 4 himself, not simply the nature of one man 
Jesus, but the nature of all men; our nature. It way 
at least the beginning of the consummation of that 
deepening purpose which runs through the ages, 
Jewish and Gentile alike—only in the Jewish dispen- 
sation more conepicnously,—av wondronsly hidden at 
times, and then coming Into more light, antil at last 
the day dawne and the day-star rises in our 
and itia the Lord's day evermore. We nnderstang 
Christianity not as contained, and in some sort con- 
cluded, within a few months of the Lord's ministry 
but às a step forward and upward in the education of 
man, which fs never to be „a continuous fa- 
therly act of God. It ia a failure save as it goes on, 
gave as it is reproduced; a failure when It becomes 
memorial and commemorative. It is an abiding In- 
carnation. What the word was in Jesus, the word 
is in the Church, Our religion js the mind of Christ 
in us. It ie the spirit which he hns given us. As l 
spake by the prophets, so now it speake in us, Had 
he in his transcendent way a consciousness of God? 
we are to haye this consciousness in our humbler 
way, still seeking to eit down with bim in heaven! 
places, and to be lifted by the Divine Grace into he 
perfect Night. Our Christlanity must speak in the 
present tense, It must create new words, forms, and 
methods. It must be able to say, I know.” ft 
must keep aliye the old sacred dialogue between God 
and man, Ite God must not be the Unknown God. 
It must find, not seven sacraments only, but sev 
times seven. It is, says Novalis, “the capability of 
everything earthly to become the bread and the wine 
of a divine life.” It o a line of light threading the 
a It makes all things new. It ia a treasure 
which is committed to an earthen vessel; the vessel 
may suffer harm, but the treasure ls safe. God 
comes to stay. God comes to creste. 

And Ít le very satisfactory to note that onr Chris- 
tlanity, aa it becomes less traditional and more et- 
perimental, lese theoretic and more living, recognizes 
afresh ita mission as civilizer and humanizer of so- 
ciety. Starting from a higher plane, finding us ins 
way Christian, it seeks ways more excellent. Itieno 
more content with thingy aa they are than were the 
missionaries who carried the cross amongst the na 
tions of Northern Europe. It taken up the great Ser- 
mon on the Mount as it fell from the lips of the 
Teacher, and refuses to have it regarded as akin to 
the dream of a republic which Plato dreamed. It 
does not despise prpplicsyings: It bao much to sa 
in the spirit of the Master about buman affairs. It 
claims that there may be such a reality as Christian 
legislation, that business and pleasure are to be con- 
vecrated, that Christianity is to be the life of all our 
living; It does not compliment the next world at the 
expense of this world, but holde this world to be con 
vertible, What we call church work, a kind of Chri 
tian activity scarcely known in my childhood, ls the 

inning of this new embodiment of Christianity; 
it is sure to lead on and out, to bring us into contact 
with labor questions, and amusement questions, and 
education questions, and all the various problems of 
every-day lle, that are plainly too much for the mere 
economist, and which can be solved only as we mre 
indeed one body in Christ. St. Chrysostom, St 
Jerome, Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, were 
hospital builders as well as preacbera and — 
glans, The first artists, artisans, horticulturists were 
monks, Many of us can remember when a howe 
of worship was of no nse save as a weekly gathering 
place for what was called divine servicr. Now our 
chapels and vestries are often open through the entire 
week, and filled with workers bound in the spirit to 
finish on earth the work which Chriat only 12 
and to fulfil hie promise, “Greater things than these 
shall ye do, because I go to the Father. . 


our re 


— —u— — at 
Ir CAN BCARCELY be regarded as u part ote 
“eternal fitness of things” to express approval 
what ia said in church with “three cheers and 2 
tiger.’ Yet It happened recently in Ireland. During 
high mass in the little church at Glentariff, three 
ladies of the Protestant feith were obliged to ve 
shelter there from a heavy shower. The officia H 
priest, knowing who tbey were, and wishing to 
respectful to them, stooped down to his ne 
who was on his knees, and whispered, “Three ae 
for the Protestant ladies, The man, who was ra a 
ignorant, stood up and shouted, “Three sheer i 1 
the Protestant ladie t which wr onary 
hearty good will by the congregation, 
priest i A Jumbfounded, Tt will happen 30 some 
times.—Harper’s Magazine. 


——— —äüů—— — 

Tre Lonvon Saturday Review discusses “Singa- 
larity” In Ita customary philosophic spirit, = 
nak A this rather conventional result: “Any — 
of singularity implies of necessity a certain di; 1 
of vital force. The wheels of IIe run rent der 
in proportion as we are ready to take al — — 
of things for granted, and to acce t establishe 1 
ventions for no other reason than that — e rk 
lished, As soon as anybody acts on principles eK 
lar to himself, even in the smallest trifles, à — 
amount of friction la set up, and frequently a 
portionate waste of thought and temper. 

——— j 


rant 
A GENTLEMAN late one evening met his servan 
‘Hallo! where are you going at this time of 85 
for no good, III warrant!” “I was going 
ir.“ 


j 
THERE IS A vegetarian hymn-book in existence, in 
which one hymn begins :— 

nMeet-eaters, dſd ye only know 

What torments ye inflict." 
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TRUE AND FALSE CONSCIENCE, + 


One of our Western contemporaries, the Christian 

, of Milwaukee, seems to have been much 

erorelsed by a letter which Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
published a few weeks ago in Tae INDEX, and which 
to have been written by a “Catholic 

In this document, the writer made the as- 
sertion that Conscience, properly understood, mast 


2 Fork 


which, under tas r . jons not to 
ford an; cawse for gratulation to either 4 
n foe pil was alittle hard ta awaliey ald 
a few weeks later Mr. Frothingham followed Ít up 
with the statement that the priest in question, harin; 
seon his letter (and presumably the comments on it 
in Tae Inpex, had not only expressed himself as en- 
tirely satisfied with It, but volanteered some fur- 
ther, and, to non-Oatholies, thy, Raney a views 
on the extreme tolerance of the 
falth, Several New York priests, besides the writer, 
wore sald to have also seen the letter, and to have 
expressed thelr concurrence with Ita sentimenta; al- 
though, supposing the statement true, they must 
have seen that the “dignified freedom of the human 
soul,” in the case of. the 4 — — who had sought 
priestly counsel In his ponden kad led him to 


absent himeelf from the Catholic Church, and to at- 
tach himself to a society which distinctly dehles all 
Statesman, whose professed anxiety dn the subject is 
our only reason for touching so vague an accusation, 
ments are to be taken as correct versiona of Catholic 
doctrine, or whether it shall receive as such the fol- 
Vindicator ,published in ita own city, and edited by a 
7 priest, whose name appears in full on ita 

„A man who pertineclously and 

maintains his own individual opinion e 
leprived of 
the means of acquiring eternal life.” 

There le one very simple rule in such cases, and wo 
and the Christian Statesman, No priest who feels 
himself in conscious conformity with the spirit and 
to his doctrinal teachin; Nor is such a priest likely 
to word auch teachings In so ambiguous a manner, or 
lever, seeing them, will proceed to use them as argu- 
menta In favor of his —— opinions, Nor will 

» P 
alur, by Op amare other prominent Cathollc priesta 
who hold different views,—as was done in Tax Ix- 
conversationally by the unknown writer. It is very 
tafe for the Christian Statesman to believe that its 
truth, and not to trouble itself further about Mr, 
Frothingham's private chaplain, For while it is per- 


the Christian doctrines, At this point, the Christian 
dem: to know whether these anonymous state- 
-lowing extract, which It quotes from the Catholic 
al page :— persverigly 
positive teaching of the Church... . Is 100 
tecommend it tothe attention of both THE INDEX 
doctrines of the Church need hesitate to put his name 
to publish them In such a place, that every unbe- 
he, while malntaining bis own incognito, proceed to 
DEX, apparently on the strength of expressions used 
neighbor of the Vindicator was uttering the exact 
fectly true that “conscience, properly understood, 


must be obeyed in all cases,” yet to quote a 
from the Introduction to the newly published life of 
St. Catherine of Genoa, written over his own signa- 
ture by Father Hecker, It is equally false, and at 
the same time absurd, to suppose fora moment that 
the Holy Spirit indwelling in the Church, and em- 
bodied In her visible authority, and the same Holy 
Spirit dwelling in and inspiring the Christian souls, 
should ever contradict each other, or come Into col- 
Uslon. Whenever, by supposition, this takis puree, 
be assured it la not the work of the Holy Spirit, but 
C: uence of ignorance, error, or perversity, on 
the part of the individual; for it must not be forgot- 
ten, or even be loat sight of, that It pleased Christ our 
rd to promise to His Church that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her, and not to each indi- 
vidual Christian.” 

That is true Catholic doctrine; nor can we brin 
durselyes to believe very heartily in the existence o 
i New York priest In good standing, “a learned and 
\incere man,” who would reply to N parish- 
oner, saming to deny in faith the authority of 
be teaching Church, that he could not, in hia capaci- 
y as a Catholic teacher, presume to say that his 
onscience was wrong,” and that, “so long as he 
oved the supreme good, he could not be lost. Such 
i teacher would haya been much more likely to in- 
\uire by what process the voice of that right con- 
cience which speaks to all the baptized, and even to 
hose who, being beyond the reach of the sacramenta, 
are been careful never to disobey the dictates of the 
aw which is written in the hearts of all men, had 
den overpowered and silenced. Those who bave 
ot the law, saya the Apostle Paul, “are a law unto 
hemselves.”” ‘But with auch # person, the anony- 
10us priest of Tux IxDbx had not to do, but with 
ne baptized and reared in the Charch, and amenable 
her Suthority, Such a person should have known 
dat to wilfully entertain and yield to doubts concern- 


ing the d of the faith is to commit mortal sin; 
and should have known, also, that it Is impossible in 
the state of mortal sin to dove the eu e bs 
“Without faith,” saya St. Paul, “It is te to 
Please God,“ and hence, to love Him.—Catholle Re- 
view, June 30. 


JOHN STERLING FACING DEATH. 

See how it was, then, Sterling earnestly gath- 
ered Ai strength to do this last — of his ened, 
as he bad striven to do the others, in a plous and 
manful manner. Aa I believe, we can say he did; 
few men, In any time, more ploualy or manfully. For 
about siz months he sat looking steadfastly, at all 
moments, into the eyes of death; he, too, who had 
eyes to see death, and the terrors, and eternitles: and 
surely it was with perfect 8 plety, and val- 
fantaimplicity of heart, that he bim and did, 
and thought, and suffered, in this trying predicament’ 
more terrible than the usual death of men, ail 
strength left to him he still employed in working; 
day by day the end came nearer, but day by day, also, 
some new portion of his adjustments was completed; 
by some small stage his task was nearer done. He 
still even wrote a good deal. To his eldest boy, who 
had moved to the Maurices since the beginning of 
this illness, he addressed, every day or two, for t 
or nine weeks, a letter. These letters I have lately 
read; they give, beyond any he has written, a nobla 
image of the intrinsic Sterling. One little excerpt, 
not the best, but the fittest for its neighborhood here, 
will be welcome to the reader:— , 

“My dear Boy,—.... It seems sa If, in some 
strange way, London were a of me, or I of Lon- 
don. I k of it often, not as fall of noise, and 
dust, and confusion, but as something allent, grand, 
and averlasting. 5 : 

“When I fancy bow you are walking in the same 
streets, and moving al the same river, that I nsed 
to watch so intently, as if in a dream, when younger 
than you are. —I could gladly burst into tears, not of 
griet, but with a faeling that there is no name for, 

erything is so wonderful t, and holy, so sad 
and et not bitter, so full of eath, and 80 
on Heaven. Can you understand anything of this 
If you can, rm will begin to know what a serious 
matter our life la; how unworthy and stupid It la to 
trifle it away without heed; what a wretched, Insig- 
nificant, worthless creature any ons comes to be, who 
does not as soon as ible bend his whole strength, 
as in 5 a stif bow, to doling whatever task 
lies first before him.“ 

One other letter I must give :— 

“My dear Carlyle,—For the first time for many 
months, it seems ible to send you a few words; 
merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. On 
higher matters, there is ——7 to say. I tread the 
common road into the arkness, without any 
thought of fear, and with very much of hope. Cer- 
tainty, indeed, 1 have none. ith regard to you and 
mo I cannot begin to write; having nothing forit bat 
to keep shut the lid of those secrets with all the fron 
weights that are in =r pees: Towards me it la still 
more true than towards England, that no man has 
been and done like you. Heaven bless you! If I 
can lend a hand when THERE, that will not be want- 
ing. It is all very s „but not one hundredth 
part so oad as it seems to the atanders-by. 

“Your wife knows my mind towards her, and will 
believe it without asseverations, 

Tours to the last, 
“JOHN STERLING,” 


It was a bright Sunday morning when this letter 
came to me; if in the great cathedral of immensity I 
did no worship that day, the fault surely was my 
own. Sterling affectlonately refused to see me; 
which also waz kind and wise. And four days before 
his death, there are some stanzas of verse for me— 
written as if in atar-fire and immortal tears,—which 
are antong my sacred possessions, to be kept for my- 
self alone. 

His business with the world was done; the one 
business now to await silently what may lie In other 
grander world. God la great,” he waa wont to say: 

‘God is great.“ The Maurices were now constantly 
near him; Mrs. Maurice ssefduously watching over 
him. . . . One evening, suddenly, about eleven 
o’clock, there came a summons and j- +: and, 
in a short while more, the faint last struggle was 
ended; and all those struggles and strenuous, often- 
tolled endeavors of eightand-thirty years lay hushed 
in death.—From Carlyle’s “Life G. om Sterling.“ 


Ir is A custom with the English House of Lords 
that the youngest of the prelates offers up prayers. 
Once an old Bishop of Durham, learned and lazy, 
lounged into the House, when, being the only mem- 
ber of the eee nt, he was invited to per- 
form the easy office of chaplain. Disgusted, he re- 
treated and thua explained his injury to an In- going 

r: “No young bishops there! Hang em! do the 
think that F am going to do their dirty work for 'em 
Not I, alr! oot I!’ Familiarity had brought contempt 
with a vengeance. He had come to regard prayer as 
common, routine work, only fit for inferlor parsons. 


A DABKEY WAS ONCE attempting to steal a goose, 
but a dog raised an objection, and Sambo retired. 
The next night, during a thunder shower, ha at- 
tempted it again, and just as he was on the point of 

tting away with the fowl, the lightning struck close 

y, and the noise nearly frightened the poor fellow to 
death. Dropping the goose, he started away, mutter- 
Ing, Peers to me der am a mighty lot of fusa msde 
*bout a common goose.” 


Hoetry. 


44MIPS FABLE. 


BY MISE E. N. BATEEWAY, 
. Avrrr: 
Jamie, what has happened to you? 
Tell we where you have been so long, 
Ses your apron, so soiled und torn! 
I fear my boy has been doing wrong. 


Jas: 
Iwas only playing ont in the yard, 
Building some houses all in a row, 
And a bear walked through the garden gate, 
And sald “Good-morning |" growling just so. 


Hs tore this hole with his paw, I guess; 

And I struck him then with a great big stick | 
T almost broke his back, I s'peòt, 

For I tell you, Aunty, he went off quick. 


AUNTY: 
Jamie, look at Magglo’a new doll, 
With hor rosy choaks and bright blue oyes. 
‘What do you think shonid be dons to her 
If she should speak and tell naughty lies 7 


JAMIE: 
If Dolly should ever tell naughty Lies, 
Her bead should be out right off, I think! 
What do you b'lieve it's stuffed with? say. 
My knife would do it quick as a wink! 


Auwrr: 
And what should be done to a little boy 
‘Who tells his aunt a story so wild? 
No bear could say “Good-morning !" to you, 
Then why do you talk in this way, my child? 


JAMIE: 
Don't you member the other day 
You read me s story about some bears? 
And they talked together Uke anything, 
And slept in some beds, and sat up in chairs. 
Aost: 
But Jamie, that was a fable I read; 
I told you then that it wasn’t true. 


JAMIE: 
Wen, Aunty, that's the matter with this: 
My bear is à fable story too. 


—The Independent, 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
BY W. d. 8. ' 


THE LEADERS of French Protestantlem, Nicholas, 
Réville, Coquerel, and otbers, haye begun a new 
monthly, the Rerve Progressive, For twenty franca 
a year one will get a great deal of free religious 
thought, and historic criticlam of the Orthodox 
thonght and of the Bible, besides discussions of liter- 
ature, and art, and politics, 


Tue Irisa UniTartans haye lately been in hot 
debate whether or not their Associations shall fil! or- 
ders for theistic worke, like Theodore Parker's. In 
the “Soclety forthe Diffusion of Knowledge,” the 
country conservatives carried the day—or rather the 
night, for the struggle lasted Into the small hours. 
In the Northern Sunday School Association, the Bel- 
fast liberals, after a similar straggle, decided the 
other way; and the defeated party talk about seces- 
sion. 


Tse country Picnic for the poor children of 
large cities ls the way last evolved to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself, in July. Already one or two humble 
experimenta betoken what the next variety will be,— 
the providing of cheap country-homes where at least 
a few of the overstrained women of the workshop, 
the convalescents of the tenement-house, the old- 
faced city babies, can have a longer chance than a 
single zummer's day to test the virtue of green flelds 
and clean, strong alr, Some one In the Unitarian 
Review has just been writing earnestly about it. 
Let “Wayside Homes of Rost, she urges, be estab- 
lished. A few rich people, or two or three churches, 
might together buy a roomy, sunny house, a few 
miles out of town, inland or near the sea, with land 
attached for garden, and a patch of woods,—the 
whole, with simple furniture, coating from four to 
seven thousand dollars. A matron with two or more 
assistants would be needed, but much of the light 
work could be done by the Inmates. The visite 
thither should be free to some, and paid forin part 
by others, This ls the season at which to “talk up“ 
the Idea against another year, and find the house. 
Many a girl for herself, many a mother for an alling 
child, ora band of relatives for some feeble one of 
their number, would be able and glad to pay two or 
three dollars a week for a fortnight or a month of 
such country freshening. Many a happy, well-to-do 
family, escaping to the seaside or the mountains fora 
long vacation, would gladly give up a few of thelr 
rides to save the means by which a poorer friend 
might visit such a “Rest.” Promise a country-fort- 
night a» a prize to the best fiye children In a public 
school, who would otherwise spend the hot, long ses- 
son among the bricks, and take their country on the 
door-step. Or It yon object to stirring rivalries, ask 
the teacher to tell you whom to send, Your family 
doctor will be only too thankful to name you three or 
four from among his poorer patients. Persons yet 
better off would, perhaps, furnish a free-room for the 
Beason, or a church might thus look after ita unmon- 
ied invallde, or s group of neighbors living in a block 
of “‘freestone fronta” could combine to do so. Who 
will start it? Pass the idea round, you friends in the 
country boarding-honses, 

A LITTLE BOOK comes to us from some Dutch 
Liberals, through an English translator—The Bible 
Jor Young People,—for which a good word should be 
spoken in THE INDEX. The Bible holds many self- 
contradictions, and absurdities, and cruelties, but the 
very fact that they are so piain makes it hardly worth 
the while to spend one’s time in picking them out 
and arranging them In lista: "Three hundred con- 
tradictions in the Old Testament,” etc, Anybody 
can write those books; and the criticism which ends 
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| With that is almost as shallow,—yes, all things con- 
| sidered, probably shallower than the ‘‘iteral Inspira- 
| tion” at which it scoffs. There are men who, be- 
cause they are scholars, can count up more of these 
things than we, and who speak ont loud about them 
as frankly aa Tom Paine himself, but whose look 
| goes deeper. They sound, and dredge, and compare 
| widely, where we only sall over the top reef-hunting. 
Then let a man like Tyndall come, who will put the 
results of the scientific search In popular form,—he 
ja the man who helps us to know what the Bible 
truly is. The Bible for Young People io Tyndall- 
work applied to Bible-criticlam, It is uo scoffer’s 
book. People never scoff at anything which they 
come to really know. 
heartily that which they treat so freely, and always 
point to Its religious spirit and intent, But they ana- 
lyze the old legends of creation—Eden, Flood, Babel, 
and the rest—and compare them with the cognate 
myths of other races, and show ua how they reflect 
the crude ideas of the time about Nature, and moral- 
ity, and God. They try to untwist the mixed, con- 
tradictory gtorles which have been woven together by 
later story-tellers into thelr present form,—detecting 
in Genesis, for Instance, at least three separate 
atranda of narrative. They show bow the patriarchal 
namos and incidents hold hints of tribal fortunes; 
and how the genealogies are constructed to sult a 
preconceived system of chronology; and how the hls- 
tory of Israel is the history of a barbaric, polythelstic 
tribe, slowly consolidating, through a great law-giver’s 
religious impress, and through constant confilct, into 
aatrong-featured nation. We heartily recommend the 
book to those who care to study the romance of such 
a history,;—for the Bible studied with such help be- 
comes a most romantic chapter in the history of civ- 
\lization. The book comes out In monthly parts, of 
which at least the firat ten can be obtalned of John 
Kneeland, 7 Tremont Place, Boston; or of J. L. 
Jones, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


To BE IMPRESSED with the mighty intellectual 
stir which keeps the brain of the world in active ex- 
ercise, look over the exchanges of s newspaper for a 
single week. Ses the unheard-of papers that turn up 
from unexpected places. Note the more thoughtful 
ones, each representing a separate line of ideas, de- 
signed to find a special set of renders,—idenas and 
readers with which, perhaps, you have almost noth- 
ing in common. You feel as if you stood on a 
mountain, and saw the rivers of an unexplored land 
start forth, each to run through ita own tribes, and 
nourish its own settlements. Or glance through a 
single one. Here is Nature from London; see the 
list of society-meetings, with thelr essay-subjects, 
naming unknown worlds to you, which the some- 
bodies over there are going to talk about so wisely, 
Or consider what an amount of brain-food ls ground 
np and made ready for the general public, each week, 
by such papers as the Independent, the Christian 
Union, the Golden Age, of New York. We made a 
study of thelr issue for the second week In July. 
The Independent had five editorials, and twelve orig- 
inal contribated articles, alx poems, eight pages of 
paragraphs on all sorta of themes, besides its market, 
financial, farming, and selected matter. The Chris- 
Han Union bad five editorials, twelve contributed 
articles, five poems, and over five pages of para- 
graphs. The Golden Age had five, seven, three, and 
over six, respectively. Old folks, young folks, sober 
folks and slight folks, newey folks, sentimental folks, 
political and financial folks, all haye their taste 
entered for with special dishes, The paragraphs are 
the most impressive feature,—notea on literature, 
science, art, education, religion, politics, persons. 
To get them, men have gone gleaning through five 
hundred other papers, and magazines, and books. 
Yet not mere sclssorings. Some of them are little 
dwarf editorials. But mainly they are borrowings, 
stamped over with some added thought, or set in 
fresh relations,—often witty hits, sometimes s little 
box packed full with a fact, sometimes a single crys- 
tal of fancy, sometimes a nugget of argument, often 
mere goselp, sometimes a mean insult passed on, 
sometimes a lle. This racy paragraphing js a special 
art. The fortune of a popular paper depends on It 
almost ss much as on strong editorials. For success 
at it one muat not be over-scrupulous about authori- 
tiea or feelings. “Je prends mon bien où je le trouve,” 
and “a curse on him who has sald my good things 
before mel” The large proportion of room given to 
the tit-bita ia suggestive. We read magazines, not 
books, itis said. But we hardly read the magazines, 
Here they are boned, and compressed, and sliced off 
for us in single mouthfuls. Thie suite Americans on 
the bolt. And it accounts for some of our allings, 
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BROAD CHURCHISM. 


On anotber page will be found a reprint of the 
maln portion of an Interesting and noteworthy dis- 
course by Rev. Rufus Ellis, minister of the Firn 
Church (Unitarian) in Boston. The d 
which was read recently before a ministerial confer. 
ence, is Interesting because it is the testimony of a 
sincere man, and a practical preacher of long experi- 
ence, concerning the effect of the New England 
transcendental movement on his own views, and on 
Unitarianism in general, Aaa young man just on 
the point of entering the theological school, Mr, 
Ellis heard the famous address of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson before the graduating class of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, In 1838, which was the first pub- 
lic utterance of note of transcendentallem in Amer 
ica; and the reminiscence he gives of the impression 
made by that address on himself and other young 
men of the day, la not only interesting, but valuable, 
The discourse, too, as coming from one who has been 
usually reckoned as an extreme conservative among 
Unitarians, is noteworthy for lta breadth and lit- 
erality of view. The concessions which it makes to 
the results of rational criticlam of the Bible, and of 
the traditional Orthodox interpretations of Chris 
tianity, are remarkable, and indicate the progres 
which is taking place in Christian theology, not only 
among Liberal Christians, but in more Orthodox 
communions. 

The sermon, of course, is not radical; to many 
readers of THE INDEX it will seem perhaps very con- 
servative, and some may wonder why it should be re- 
printed in these columns, Mr. Ellie ie a bellever in 
the special and miraculous incarnation of the Divine 
nature in Jesus, and to him Christianity is the crown- 
ing culmination of all religious history, ample for all 
human needs for all time. But the liberal Interpre- 
tation of these doctrines, from one to conservative as 
Mr. Ellis has been deemed, is what gives the dis 
courte ite note. For, as we have just sald, he has 
been regarded as one of the most conservative of 
Unitarian preachers, It has been common to classify 
him with Dr. Peabody and Dr. Robbins, aa on the ex- 
treme right wing of Unitarianism,—as too copserva- 
tive, in fact, to act very harmoniously with the de- 
nomination, and as just ready to drop into Orthodoxy. 

Yet, in our opinion, Mr, Ellis has not been correctly 
classed there. We bave previously found, in his pub- 
lished writings, an element of liberality both in re- 
spect to doctrine and spirit which those with whom 
he bas been classed do not appear to possess. This 
liberality comes from the emphasis which he has 
been wont to place on the Spirit, as the source and 
centre of all vital religion. He has habitually sub- 
ordinated the letter, whether of dogma, or Scripture, 
ar ecclesiastical rite, to the Spirit,—holding a view of 
the Spirit, not unlike the old Quaker doctrine of the 
Inner Light. However highly he may value the 
Bible and the historical Christ, he bas yet made it 
clear that he regarda the present Spirit as the sustain- 
Ing power of the Chrietian Church, And this doc 
trine of the supremacy of the Spirit over every form 
of the letter, which he has expressed very boldly in 
the discourse under notice, has given a liberal atmos 
phere to hia thought and writings, and made many 
points of sympathy between his position and that of 
even quite extreme radicals, whose views he could 
not conscientiously accept, And, probably, be has 
held aloof from some of the forms of Unitarian de- 
nominatlonal activity quite ss much from an aversion 
to all exclusive sectarian action aa from a fear of the 
radical tendencies of the Unitarian body. He is es- 
sentially a Broad Churchman. He represents real 
Broad Churchism in America much more than do 
some Eplecopal clergymen who are said to do 80. In 
the Episcopal Church in this country there is actual- 
ly no Broad-Chaurch party like that which ia so power- 
ful in England, There are a few individual preach- 
ers who may be called Broad-Church, but the two 
parties in the American Episcopal denomination art 
High-Church and Low-Church. In America, the 
Broad Church is made up of portions of many de 
nominations. For in almost all the denominations 
there ara some preachers who care more for the pre- 
sentation of religion on broad and general grounds. 
than for any denominational propagandism ; and, 
among Unitarlans, Mr. Ellis may be said to be one of 
these. 

And in this discourse be states very well the prin- 
ciples of thin Broad-Church party,—itacentral princi- 
ple being the superiority of the prezent power of the 
Spirit to any ecclesiastical dogma or Institution of the 
past, and even to the Bible, Mr. Ellis states 22 
takably—os unmistakably as Mr. Emerson did in 
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1838—that the power of the Church to-day must be 
found in a vital power that is within the souls of men 
and women living to-day,—that It is not to be fonnd 
in the Bible, or in traditions, or in established eccle- 
slastica! Institutions, except sò far as these are il- 
Justrations and examples of the capability of the 
Spirit in the past; but is to be looked for in the pres- 
ent activity of the aame Divine energy that produced 
these old results, The pervading doctrine of the dis- 
course Is that the Spirit of the Highest has not de- 
parted from mankind, nor revealed itself once for all 
during the few yeara of the life of one being in Pales- 
Une; but is actively revealing itself to-day, in and 
through the Christian Church especially, but also, 
now as In the past, to some extent in humanity else- 
where. And this may be sald to be the central prin- 
elple of Broad Churchism In Christendom, 


This central principle In Mr, Ellis’ discourse takes 
shape in three subordinate propoaitions: First, that 
the New Testament is not the fountain whence the 
Christian Church draws lta inspiration, but only an 
incidental and necessarily fallible result of that high 
ude of spiritual life which attended the advent of 
Jesus, —ol precious interest and value to the Church, 
but not Its foundation, and not even necessary to Ita 
continued existence. Secondly, that Jesus was an en- 
tirely human being, a complete man, and that the in- 
carnation of the Divine nature in him, though per- 
fect In degree, waa yet of the same kind as that which 
takes place to some extent in other men, and that the 
revelation given In Christlanity does not differ in 
kind, but only in degree from that given in other re- 
ligions. Thirdly, that Christlanity is a progressive 
revelation,—that It wan not all manifested at once 
even by Jesus, or perhaps to him; but, under the ta- 
fluence of the continued inspiration of the Spirit, is 
a continuous eyolving of new views of spiritual truth, 
new Institutions, new forma of human activity,— 
hence, that it adapta itself to the improved intelli- 
gence of mankind, and the changing exigencies of 
human affalrs in successive generations, 

The only narrowness in these statements io, that 
they are statements of Broad-Charch principles, from 
a Christian point of view, and that the point of view 
does not quite include the full breadth of a universal 
church. They are, as we have said, representative 
statements of the Broad Church of Christendom. The 
position of Mr, Ellis, and of other Christian Broad 
Churchmen is that, since Christianity is this progres- 
sive revelation of Divine power in human history, It 
can go on adapting itself to human needs of every age 
and country; and that, therefore, there Is no reason for 
abandoning it, and no possibility of mankind outgrow- 
ing it; and this conclusion Mr. Ellia draws in the 
closing part of his address, omitted In the reprint, for 
want of space, But there is a Broad-Church party 
outside of the churches in nominal Christendom, and 
a Broad-Church party in other religions besides the 
Christian; and these people will naturally question 
whether Christianity so predominatingly and exclu- 
tively marks the track of Divine revelation In hu- 
manity aa tbla position implies, The course of Mr. 
Ellis’ argument, Indeed, and his assertion that the 
Divine Spirit is continuously active, and has revealed 
itself to some extent, however feebly, in all religions, 
zuggest the Inquiry whether he has himself drawn 
the logical conclusion from his own premises. If the 
Spirit has been the inspiring source of all religious 
history; if one man and one religion, however au- 
perior, differ not in kind, bat only in degree, from 
other genuine religious revelations; and if this eame 
Spirit, which has been the creator of religions llitera- 
tures and institutions, and the insplrer of divine life 
in the past, is still actively and creatively revealing 
itself in the thought and life of Christianity to-day, 
and Christianity under its power la a progressive rav- 
elation not yet completed—since all thus dependa 
Upon the continuous and ever-present agency of this 
power called the Spirit,—why may it not be that, In 
the education of mankind, the guiding Spirit has now 
brought the race to that point when the authority of 
all special religiona, Christianity with the rest, lato be 
seen to have been provisional and temporary only; 
and that now, In this new era of the world, when the 
religions are being brought mors into outward contact, 
and are coming to understand each other better, they 
ars all to advance to conditions of higher Intelligence 
and closer spiritual fellowship, and that some new 
form of religions thought, activity, and association, 
Must eventually result, which shall not be Chris- 
tlanlty, nor Judalsm, nor Hinduism, nor any other 
Specific faith that the past has known, but a new and 
more unlyersal development of religious life from the 
Vitallzing spirit that is common to them all? Can we 
not trust the spiritual energy which has been 80 po- 


tent in the past, and which is asserted to be full of 
power to-day, to do ite own work? Shall we seek to 
limit its activity, or confess our distrust of it by at- 
tempting to uuthentleate it by certain definitions and 
names? 

Every one of the great religions has now a Broad- 
Church party,—the party of the Spirit ratherthan the 
letter, And if the contral principle of this party, 
which ts belief, or trust, in the Spirit, were to be con- 
sistently followed out, no attempt being made even to 
define what is the nature or orlgin of the Spirit, or 
what its method of operation, we should have a 
Broad-Church movement and fellowship overlapping 
and obliterating the boundaries that have separated 
the religions of the world, and conterminons with at 
least the progressive and enlightened portions of the 
human race. It should not be thought necessary 
either to define this Spirit, on the one hand, as a 
power distinct from man, or, on the other hand, as 
the manifestation of man’s own highest intelligence, 
improving and advancing through the ages, Itis the 
sufficient and natural bond of fellowship that religion 
In all Its forms le in itself a confession of man’s re- 
lation to a Power, whether we call it person, or call it 
force, which works in the world of matter and the 
world of man, and which “makes for righteousness,” 
Not even so much statement as this ie requisite for 
the fellowship of the true Broad Church. The bond 
of association really Iles in the fact of a common sen- 
timent und a common movement, with no injunc- 
tions upon the intellect limiting inquiry, nor upon the 
tongue as to pronouncing a shibboleth, When the 
Broad Churchlem of Christendom reaches this 
ground, there are many religious radicals who now, 
outside of all churches, are watching its advance with 
sympathy, who will then gladly join It, and give It 
their active codperation. W. J. P, 
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ORGANIZATION. 


A word about organization, It is true, that no 
polnt Ie ever carried without it; but it ia also true 
that, until there is a point to be carried, it cannot 
exist, People never organize for the sake of organiz- 
ing. They never organize except in view of a con- 
tingency, and the contingency must be near and 


“urgent for the organization to be effective, 


Government is only a group of organizations fora 
multitude of immediate objects which demand in- 
stant attention. As acon as any one of them ceases 
to demand instant attention—ceases, that is, to be a 
vital Object,—the organization formed to meet it falls 
asunder; the machinery becomes useless. The 
Church is an organization for the supply of certain 
general and permanent wants. Each new want calle 
for a special mode of organization to supply it. The 
central organization of the Church is many hundreds, 
we may say many thousands, of years old, and is 
good for its purposes; but, when special exigencies 
arise, it will not serve. We are prone to think of the 
Christian Church as a compact body, drilled and 
equipped for all emergencies. It és drilled and 
equipped for all the general emergencies of religious 
administration, but it must bring new methods to 
meet new cases. When Protestantism appeared, 
Loyola organized the Soclety of Jesus to oppose It. 
When Rationalism threatened, Orthodox Protestant- 
lam organized Young Men's Christian Associations 
to put it down. When the free religious aptrit 
showed strength, Unitarianism organized the Ne- 
tional Conference to auppress it. The advance of 
the foe calls into existence the army, Every govern- 
ment keeps up a permanent military organization, 
even in times of peace; for war is a permanent pos- 
sibility. But lf no war threatens, the military organ- 
ization exists hardly more than in name. Eyen in 
France, a military nation, the army was entirely un- 
prepared for the war of 1870, though Prussia was re- 
garded as a threatening nelghbor. How utterly we 
were nnprepured for our own last war all remember. 
To aay that we were unorganized for such an emer- 
gency, is to say little, We had lost the idea of or- 
ganization, and did not know what it meant, The 
criels brought the crystallizing force at the very mo- 
ment of need, but not a moment sooner. For five or 
six years, war had been predicted. For five or six 
years, It had seamed to discerning minda inevitable. 
But the shot at Sumter was needed to rouse and con- 
solidate the apathetic North, Then the emergency 
was felt, and then the clash of the closing ranks wea 
heard. 

It is of no use to preach organization before the 
need of it Ia, as men say, realized, Enlighten people 
in regard to the condition of affairs; point out dan- 
ger; clear ap Ideas; throw out warnings; preach the 
truth as far as it Is discernible,—organization will 
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come at the last moment, but not before. It will 
come when a danger becomes imminent to all men. 

Tt may be that danger threatens distantly from the 
purpose to protect by more stringent laws the puritan . 
Sabbath, to enforce the reading of the Bible in the- 
public achools, to insert into the preamble of the Na- 
tional Constitution the essential articles of the Chris- 
tian bellef, But the danger is, at present, 30 remote, 
that attempts to organize, In view of resisting it, 
meet with no encouragement. The cloud ls hardly 
as big as a man's hand, and the family umbrellas ro- 
pose in thelr cases, To say that while the radicals 
are unorganized thelr adversaries are drilled, and 
massed, and ready for the battle, is not quite true. 
The Orthodox community is by no means united im, 
purpose, or even in sentiment, on all or elther of the- 
above mentioned points, Opinion ls much divided. 
The conspicuous champions are few, The powerful. 
leaders do not lend thelr aid; and, if the time comes. 
when they do, the persuasion of the people at large 
must be thelr firat concern. The general, permanent, 
organizations for distributing Bibles and tracts, hold- 
{ng councils, ordalning ministers, maintaining mis 
slonaries, conducting seminaries, and so forth, cam- 
not be used to much effect in furthering these new 
ends, The special exigency will have to be specially 
provided for, and it may be fairly doubted whether 
the radicals are not to the full as well prepared ss 
their adversaries, Their minds are as quick of ap- 
prehension; their hearts are as hot with feeling > 
their determination is as clear; they are doing what 
they can to cast discredit on the proposed innova- 
tions, If they do no more, It Is because they do not 
fee) the need of doling any more. But let the danger 
become Imminent, and the closing of the ranka will 
be sudden, and the resistance Arm, 

It may be unfortunate that people will not so far- 
anticipate perila as to prevent them; but they will 
not. Ideal perils are none; real perils alone atir the 
blood, Ought we to regret thio? Ie it not better, on 
the whole, that the demonstration of force should be 
reserved till It ie actually required? that power 
should not be squandered in fruitless anxiety? Let 
the seers proclaim thelr viaion; let the prophets dis- 
close their presentiments; let the preachers be falth- 
ful to their light. Then, if the storm gathers, the 
elements will be in readiness to combine and beat it 
back. The age of discussion must terminate before 
the age of organization opens; and the age of discus- 
alon has not yet reached its culmination. 

0. D. T- 


LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR or Tar INDEX: 

Sir,—A little commotion has been made here lately 
about caricatures, owing to a prosecution for libel 
brought by Sir William Carroll against an artist who 
had made cruel sport of his infirmities, and hed ridit- 
culed his son, ‘ 

It does not require much magnanimity to see one- 
self good-nataredly caricatured; but there is a mat- 
prising difference between the varlous ways In which 
one’s face, or peculiarities, may be made food far 
laughter. There is s good-natured, and there is æ 
spiteful, way of indulging in thla branch of skill. Is 
seems to be a gross outrage on humanity, and on good 
taste, to make fun of any natural defect—such as m 
curvature of the spine, or of a limb swollen by gout, 
or dropsy. The jury in the case alluded to must 
haye felt this In awarding damages, 

Another, and still more cruel, form of caricaturing, 
is where the artist fastens upon some abnormal con- 
dition of his subject, and turns it into more than æ 
suggestion of intemperance or vice. During the time 
that Pellegrine wae absent from the office of Vanity 
Fair, his place was occupied by an artist who, elther 
out of mischievous fun, or from pure ill-nature, In- 
flicted a cruel wrong upon the family and friends of 
a gentleman who favored him with a sitting. The 
gentleman was suffering from an eruption in the face, 
caused entirely by a severe strain upon his nervous 
system, owing to certain well-known public events in 
which he was deeply concerned, He was aman of, 
strictly temperate and pure habita; but the caricature 
represented him as simply a drunkard, with a touch 
of licentiousness suggestive of even worse vice. He 
had the good sense, however, to bear the smart with- 
out remonstrance; nor would he baye cared about it 
at all, but for the feelings of hia family and friends. 

It Is clear, then, that this art of caricaturing may 
be frightfully abused; and the subject teaches us a 
lesson in morala not to be overlooked. 

So long as fun le pure fun, it may be freely In- 
dulged; but the moment it le sought for at the ax- 
pense of other people's feelings, it lo immoral; and, 


> 
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bocaune it tends to a breech of the peace, the law 
ought certainly to be enforced against thosa who 
would provide entertainment st auch a cost. 

There ls, unfortunately, an immense amount of 
-ernelty—wanton and core cruelty—among men of 
' mature age; and I think it Is largely due to the great 
- defects in our training of boys. Our public schools, 
though far more humane than formerly, are still 
: scenes of much wanton cruelty. I deny the necessity 
for this. All boys are not alike, and the difference 
' Detween them la more due to their early training at 
dome than to thelr native characters. On no other 
ground can we account for many dear, amiable boys, 
‘generous and kind at heart, amenable to any judi- 
„cious remonstrance, taking part along with boys of 
very inferior characters in tormenting some defence- 
‘Jess animal, or some wask and ungainly schoolfellow. 
The fact le, that where training for character la 
most wanted our schools provide none at all. I am 
ino advocate for having a system of police in our 
\play-grounds, or for never leaving children to them- 
selves. This would be an error in the opposite dirac- 
tion; but I strenuously urge that masters should be 
appointed to take some supervision of our play- 
grounds, who would be willing to join in the sports, 
and to exercise, not 60 much control, as healthy in- 
fluence in setting a high tone of generoalty, and jus- 
tice, and uniform kindness, The slightest approach 
‘to oppression, or to make sport of another's infirmi- 
tles, should be then and there, not punished, but 
denounced with stern and righteous indignation, 
Let boys be taught by dally training how mean and 
low it is to be cruel and unkind. Let them be im- 
pressed, all thelr youth up, with the manliness of a 
true chivalry and of especial tenderness towards the 
weak; and then we should hear no more of cruel 
‘sports among men, of the ungenerous ridicule of 
-somè unlucky messmate who is unpopular, of rude, 
rpractical joking, of the coarse hilarity which breaks 
"out now and then upon the Stock-Exchange, nor of 
‘any of the hundred forms in which persons of mature 
age sink back into the most shameful habita and foel- 
‘ings of their boyhood, and exchange their good man- 
mers for pure savagery. t 

Caricaturing is one of these forms, when done in 
wanton mischief or In ill-will, Nor la it only with 
the pencil, but also with the pen, that evil-minded 
men inflict deep injuries. The personal sketches,” 

which are growing so popular, abound in the ferocity 
of illegitimate caricaturing, and perhaps cause deeper 
wounds than the fulsome cartoon. 

Editors cannot always help themselves. They are 
at the mercy of the agents they employ, But the en- 
gagement of such agents ought surely to form one of 
“the sacraments of life. A man who undertakes to 
‘report what he sees, or hears, ought to make truth- 
“fulness his religion, and to be ready to cut off his 
‘right hand rather than let it write down faleehood. 
The lies and slunders which go up and down the 
‘land, blighting falr fames, impeding holy causes, and 
doing the devil's work of perpetuating evil, will take 
decades of years to undo. And on the authors of 
those misrepresentations will lie the heaviest gailt— 
‘the guilt of perverting good to evil, of wantonly turn- 
ing the best instrument of truth to the base service 
of falschood, and of betraying the confidence reposed 
in them, and thus weakening trust between man and 
man all the world over. 

A poor but dishonest woman, having obtained four 
shillings from s clergyman by false pretences, was 
brought to a proper sense of ber guilt by this re- 
proach: “You have not injured me; you have not 
‘injured the generous hearts who were ready to give 
you ten times as much,—but you have inflicted a 
‘fearful injury upon every poor person around you, 
by exciting suspicion and destroying confidence. 
Hundreds of them, perhaps deserving and needing 
‘relief, will have to go without it — through your 
Fraud.“ 

Let untruthful reportera take this story to heart, 
and bear in mind that they never depart from veraci- 
ty without doing irreparable wrong to thousands of 


' their fellow-men. 


I am; sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Vorsry. 
Campen Housx, Dulwich, June 20, 1874. 


TRUTH 15 ALWAYS conslatent with itself, and needa 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, alta 


on our llipa, and is ready to 
"aware; elie y to drop out before we are 


tion on the A — ei —.— 
„and one trick needs a t man 
more to make it good. It ts Hke building ona tales 
foundation, which continually stands in need of 
props to shore it up, Aad proes at last more charge- 
Able than to haye raised a substantial building at 
frat on a true and solid fonndation,—Addison. 


THE LATEST SECT. 


ITOR :— 
1 l you accept a word, without heat, friendly 


all? 
The Unitarian Denominat having become the 
Unitarian Sect—in the name of Christ doing an un- 
christian thing, cutting off a man by a verbal test,— 
gives at last divuinct warning to every free soul to quit. 

For ons, I feel the knife that cuta off my brother, 
and am cut off by it. As the act es Without an 
protest from the y or community which the Uni- 
tarian Association assumed to represent, It so far 
seoms to be final, without repeal, or likelihood of ap- 
peal from the decision to any niente court Inside the 
ranks. It Is the brute ballot nst the truth, 

In the blowing of the bugle for!“ The next National 
Conference,” in the last number of the Liberal 
Christian, we are informed that ‘The historical party, 
in our denomination, have made the last a ces to 
the intultionallsts.“ This is no ind{yidual, but a 
prevailing, impersonal opinion. The case Ia clear of 
arrested development, if this statement is to be re- 
caived. The cry of Halt!“ resounds along the 
lines, For truth no more victories! 

I do not complain of the order; but I imagine that 
by many, on the march, it will not be obeyed. It 
will be curious to watch and see who, of the brave 
spirits, will mind such a word of command. 

Doubtless it ia providentlal, that Unttarian, like 
other tems, should be thus mechanically consolidated, 
and left by all the courage, romance, and fresh 
thought it once created, expressed, and leaned on. 
The charm is gone. But who shall selze and uplift 
the banner of progress thus flang down? Whence 
the next spell of power? It is impossible that the 
denial or disallowance of fresh inapiration, which 1s 
the principal of atheism, should be adopted with slay- 
ish content by any who hope for their race. 

Who are these ‘‘intuitionalists’” to whom further 
sacrifices are to be refused? Who, but they, made 
the Malory in whose name it is now proposed to drag 
them to the executioner’sblock? Let them, by with- 
drawal, anticipate the process of being expelled. 
Could they meet, they might outnumber their jen 
Let them proclaim, instead of history, the soul as the 
foundation of faith, They are a community, and 
cannot be killed, Let such remain as are satisfied 
with the so-called Christianity, as in theory or prac- 
tice the last attalnment of man, and with settling 
questions, that press, by terta and precedents, or other 
authority than the human mind. 

The day of dictation is over. Leaders are lost. 
When spiritual perception Is brought into contempt; 
when facta or speculations are beld as finished, never 
to be bettered or revised,—then we are duly informed 
of the decease of the Holy Ghost. We go not to its 
funeral! Itis none of ours. 

What form, in art or religion, the divine procession 
is now to take I know not; only that it will, at no 
bidding stop. Every station will rot: it will go on! 
Nor will it appear on sufferance at a convention, with 
the axe of a foregone conclusion and condemnation 
hanging over its head,—being itaelf crestor and crea- 
tion of the world. 

Hail to its second, but never last, coming! Whom- 
Boever the past may suffice for, not for us, 

C. A. BARTOL. 


CHATTEL SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX:— 

Your word editorial, appended to my last, encour- 
ages me to write again, And, not to be tedious, I 
will begin by saying that the young people where I 
go ministers with the rest, if not ministers particu- 

„appear to know nearly nothing about our for- 
mer slave-system In two important particulars: first, 
as to its nature and character; and, secondly, in what 
ways and how far it was sustained, sanctified, and 

ractised by the American church and pulpit, from 
alne to Mexico. 

First, then, as to what our slave system really was, 
under law and constitution, > 

It ls commonly held that no nation is better than 
ita laws. At any rate, no law is enacted until needed, 
or supposed to be needed, Under the law of slavery, 
a slave was put completely in the power of the mas- 
ter to whom he or she belonged; was simply “goods 
and chattels?’ bred with and like other plantation 
“live stock;“ could be appralsed, attached, devised, 
bought, sold, leased, mortgaged, raffled, gambled, or 
pren away. Whatever masters or mistresses might 

o with horses, mules, sheep, awine, or dogs, just that 
they could do to slaves, or do with or by slaves, except 
to butcher them. And if any slave, male or female, 
resisted violently any demand of the master, auch 
slave could be lawfully killed on the spot. I have 
read of slave girls killed by masters and overseers for 
defending thelr chastity. It might have been so, 

ain; it was a crime to teach slaves to read any 
book, or to sell or give them any book—Bible, Testa- 
ment, or catechism not excepted. Margaret Doug- 
lass, & young white woman, was fined 1 
under Virginia statute, and that In slavery's last 
years, for teaching, not slavea, but free colorad chil- 
dren, to read. And a colporteur of the Bible Society 
was once arrested and tried for the atupendons crime 
of giving a Testament to a alaye family in Alabama! 
Pleading ignorance of the law, and promising solemn- 
ly not to offend again in that manner, he was gra- 

ously forgiven that time, after suffering some severe 

sermonizing from the magistrate, whose own name 
eo 

ago among dlaves, or the family relation, was 

to the statute-book of slavery a thing — 


Some owners might reapect it; but 
might fall in burinem, and then away venti 
TO auction, or to market. 
sheep, swine, slaves, and all; and marriage ent” 
was known or unknown to all, exactly allke! Ady 
mother had no child in low, more than any bry 
As slave, she was a brute, a beast; no more! 80 th 
child was bat pig or puppy, colt or calf, in the | 
the appraisal bill, or on the auction block, in 
alaye-breeding districts the number of female alates 
was always much larger than of males. 
Such were two or three prominent features of 
slavery, seen In its own statute books, n 
and the records of Ita oourts,. Such, too, was 
as sanctioned and sanctified by the Biblein atl 
tions, prayers, sermons, and sacraments 
churches—Southern, Northern, Catholic, ang a 
estant—zeen in their actual, constant practice, ani 
read in the proceedings of almost every great soclesi- 
astical body throughout the land, for s ol 
many, I know not how many, years. Su „ sarily, 
was Christianity, Are we sure itis nny better now! 
PAREEE PULaR Ur. 


[We hope that Mr, Pillsbury, through the columm 
of THE INDEX, will further inform and instruct jy 
readers in regard to the relation of the Christin 
Church to American slavery.— A. W. s.] 
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BELIEF IN HELL AS A MEANS OF SAFETY, 


Probably, in the experience of many of the radical 
readers of THE INDEX, when sattem to thow 
some Orthodox Christian the falsity and al ty of 
the doctrine of hell, they have often been met with; 
plen substantially as follows :— 

It la true, the doctrine of hell does seem to com- 
flict with reason, and our conception of the justia 
and goodness of God; but we ought not, on that te- 
count, to reject it. Is man to be so ſumptuous u 
to call in question God's actions? We must remem- 
ber that ‘God’s ways are not our ways; and acu, 
that may seem wrong to us 3 human creatures, 
may be in atrict accordance with divine wisdom und 

odness, Even if It be false, I lose — . 
Bellet: and since it may be true, how much safer li 
my condition than yours P? 

o many, it may seem idle to give such an agw 
ment serious consideration; but, as so many seem to 
rely upon ita cogency for their faith, let us examine 
it for a moment, and see what the effect will be of 
thus rejecting our human ideas of justice and momll- 
ty, as well as the laws of evidence, on grounds of 
personal safety. 

Sometime since, a little tract fell into my hands 
entitled, No Salvation without Baptism. Immer 
sion the only true Baptism.” Of course, It is usclem 
to consider whether or not the body of the tract 
proved this cheerful dogma, since in elther cane It 
may be true; and safety, of course, demands that we 
should all be Baptiste! 

The Church of Rome has declared that, unless we 
accept entire the faith of the only true apostolic 
church,” we shall, “without doubt, perish everlast- 
ingly.” As it may be ao, we must, to insure salve 
tion, fly to the arms of the Church! 

But, says the Mohammedan: “Infidel Christian 
doga! unless you accept our faith, the gates of Par 
dise shall be closed against you!” So again we mwt 
yleld; become Mussulmans, profess the unity of God, 
acknowledge Mohammed as his prophet, pray five 
times a day fast one month in the year, go to Mects 
once in al. fetime, never partake of wine, etc., ete. 
since it may be trne! 

Thus, in turn, arise Brahmanism, Mormoniem, and 
many other systema of faith, and demand acceptance 
under penalty of eternal damnation, And since hu- 
man reason ls deemed impotent to decide the validity 
of each of these clalme, eqfety requires the accept- 
ues of all of, them, however contradictory they may 


That being done, are we surely safe? Have we a 
full guarantee of salvation? 

„Tes,“ we are told, God has so promised!“ 

But bave we any certainty that be will fulfil bi 

romise? What if he chooses not to do so? Who 
Crows what God, in his “inscrutable wisdom,” msy 
see fit to do? God's ways are not our ways, Te 
member! Who can tell but it ls a part of the ‘divine 
plan” to save the un-believers, and it Is the believers, 
after all, who are to be damned? 

Certainly, it ls no more in conflict with human 
justice to thus punish the believer, than the honest 
unbellever; and, even if it were, is man to be 14 
8 as to question God's actions,” an 

old him to human standards of justice, and human 
ideas of the moral obligation of pledges? A 

Alas, we find that rejecting our reason does * 
after all, give us any assurance of salvation; and — 
no AN fallacy exists than that of supposing tt 
belief in a doctrine can do no harm, even though 
de false. But what have we but our reason to pro- 


we have. Our only safety ia to be true to that lig 
And, in 7 wy are true to It, will our 
standard ever grow higher, and more in accordance 
with eternal truth and justice. Lak 

But when 1 hear persone rejecting their own hat 
ard, and ascribing such moral monstrosities to 921 : 
they call the Divine Being, I think of the —— 
scathing worde of the lamented late John 

1— d 

“To any God's goodness may be different in kin 
from coms pany Sty what te it but saying, wi * 
slight change of phraseology, that God mas 2 net 
not be good? To assert in words what we do 


— 
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think in meaning, Ia as suitable a definition as can be 
jivan of a mo ood. ... If I am informed 
that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes 
are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of hla government, except 
that the highest human morality which we are capa- 
dle of * does not sanction them,—conyince 
me of it, and I will bear my fate ss I may. But 
when I am told that I must believe this, and at the 
same time call this being by the names which oxpress 
the highest human morality, I say in plain terms, I 
will not Whatever power such a belog may have 
over me, there ls one thing he shall not do—he shall 
not compel me to worship him. I will call no being 
who Is not what I mean when I apply that epi- 
et to my fellow-creatures; and if such a being can 
sentence me to hell for not calling him ao, to hell I 
will gò.” Q 


“WHY WE DO NOT ORGANIZE. 
p Taz Ixpxx, for July 2, bas a very good article, ad- 
dressed To the Radicals of the United States; and 
ng: Will the efforts now belng made in this 
country, In behalf of fres thought, be of any perma- 
nent use to our ple?“ It also says: One hun- 
dred years ers was as much free thought in 
this country, in proportion to ita population, aa there 
is now, and probably more. h age had the 
same old battle to fight over and over again, just as 
wo are now doing,... Natural rellglonista, in all 
ages, have entirely lost the fruits of their labors be- 
cause they did not organize....The Radicals are 
0j to the charge of coldness and selfishness, 
Would to God that, in the holy cause of Intellectual 
and spiritual freedom for all mankind, they had a lit- 
tle of the zeal and missionary spirit which the Church 
displays in promoting her own ends,” 
his article ls warmly endorsed by the editor, and 
its truth must be admitted by all who consider how 
small a share of thelr means ls contributed by the 
millions of Radicals towards the circulation of Tur 


Inpex, and the activity of the Free Religious Asso- | 


ciation. No Orthodox body would suffer such cham- 
pions to be 80 fettered. The fallures of the Radical 
and the Dial to sustain themselves, the smallness of 
the contributions made by the hearers of the lectures 
in Horticultural Hall, and the general difficulty of 
raising money for preachers and lecturers in behalf of 
free thought, are well known, The country ta full of 
men like thé one who boasted that he “saved one 
hundred dollars a year by being a Liberal.” It would 
have cost him that much to belong to any sect. 

So great ia the evil, that It ia important to know its 
causes, One reason is that there is a disorganizing 
element in the prevalent form of Radicalism, Mr. 
Weiss expressed it when he said; The sacrednesa of 
the Individual ia the basis of American Religion.” 
The sacrednesa of the individual la too narrow a basis 
for any organization whatever. Such a religion bids 
each man stand by himself, and let hia neighbors do 
the same. 

Tse Lypex began by announcing “Fifty Afirma- 
tions,” one of the principal of which was that Re- 
ligion la the conscious effort of man to perfect him- 

It my main business in life is to perfect my- 
tlf, I ought not to associato with people further 
from perfection than I am; and, on the same princi- 
ple, I have no right to ask more perfect people than I 
am to associate with me. 

And the most unfortunate thing about this Idea is 
that It la not o | with any of the writers in THE 
Inpex; but rather with thelr teacher—the founder 
of American transcendentallsm. 

Mr. Emerson declares in his firat and best book, 
Miscellantes, in the Oration on the American Schol- 
ar,” p. 108: ‘Another sign of our times, also marked 
by an analogous political movement, is the new im- 
portance given to tho single person. Every thin 
that tenda to insulate the Individual—to surronn 
him with barriers of natural respect, ao that each 
man shall feel the world is bis, and man shall treat 
with man, as a sovereign State with a soverelgn State 
tends to true union as well as tness.”” What 
vort of union ls meant ls shown by the prophecy on 
the next page but one; that, II the aingle man plant 
himself indomitably on bis instincts, and there abide, 
the huge world will come round to him.” Which 
being trae, there is no need of organizations, In- 
deed we are, a few lines further on in the same mag | 
shown the true value of organizations, by being told 
that it Is “the chief disgrace in the world not to be a 
unit, . but to be reckoned In the gross, in the hun- 
dred, or the thousand, of the party or the sectlon to 
which we belong.“ 

Radicals will never organize until they are willi 
to be reckoned In just this way, and until they thin 
more of thelr neighbors’ welfare than of their own 
individual perfection. 

And n, the Address to the Divinity School, 
otherwise faultless, u: “That is always best which 
ves me to myself. The sublime ls excited in me b 
the great Stolcal doctrine ‘Obey thysel/!’ That whic 
thows God in me fortifies me, That which shows 
God out of me makes me a wart and a wen.“ (p. 126 

of the same volume.) 

Organizations do not give me to myself, but to my 

bors; and they will not take deep hold of me 
Th I can aee God in other men who need my help. 
+46 precept “Obey thyself” offers to me the tesch- 
108 Dot of ancient Stolclam, which was remarkable 
or Ita devotion to general interests, but merely of 
modern transcendentalism, which js necessarily indl- 
Vidualistic and disintegrating, 
à Rightly does Emerson’s lecture on “The Transcen- 
bed e (p. 824 in the Miscellanies) give na “his 
ole ethics,” “To be self-dependent. è height, 
ks dignity of man is to be self-sustained, to need 
mente no forelgn force.“ The legitimate embodi- 
at of auch ideas, which I might go on quoting In- 


— 


definitely, ls not Tae IND Rx, or the Free ons 
Association. It ls Thoreau's shanty on Walden Pond, 

We must remember gratefully Mr. Emerson’s Im- 
mense services to our cause; but we must look 
elsewhere for Se propér basis on which that cause 
can be 80 organized aa to endure, We shall find no 
hee eel mt ype say with Fénelon: “I prefer 

mily to myse country to 

mankind to my — my, try to my family, and 

t Is easy for men whose ideal is not the fection 
of the individual. but the salvation of aware. to 
00 ize firmly, aud pour out money like water for 
missionary victories, Mach as we may blame secta- 
rianism, we have no right to call it narrower or more 
a> a individualism. 

ut not necessary to be either a sectarian 
an individnalist. Fénelon was no sectarian, and it Is 

sible to take as broad a view as his, without look- 

out from any church. We could adopt the Posl- 
tivist maaim— Live for Others”—without the ma- 
chinery which Comte devised for its promulgation, 
From such a maxim, success in organizing would 
come spontaneously. Or, without any help from Pos- 
itiviem, we might learn from Strauss that All moral 
action arises from the individual's acting In conso- 
nance with the idea of kind. To realize this In the 
Tirst place, and to bring himself as an Individual into 
abiding concord with the idea and the destiny of 
mankind, le the essence of the duties which man 
owes to himself. . Man can only come to be a man 
by the coöperation of men,” 

If we could realize this, and belleve with William 
von Humboldt that “He is not yet penetrated with 
the loftiest idea of all morality, so long as he can be 
content to himeelf and others as distinct and 
isolated,” we should find it easy to organize firm! 
and contribute freely for the common good. And if 
any one fears that, by organizing for this end, we in 
any way imperil our personal liberty and individual 
9 17 lot him remember that the ablest 
champlon of these great Interesta—Jobn Stuart Mill 
-was also a devoted bellever in the sacredness of the 
greatest 1 ol the test number,” and the 
Importance of attaining this end “by the general cul- 
tivation of nobleness of character." 

When the new philosophy takes the place of tran- 
scendentalism, and radicals become utilitarians in- 
stead of Individualists, then, and not till then, shall 
we care enough for the general welfare to form or- 
ioe worthy of our cause. Tae INDEX has 

one much of late to promote this tranafiguration of 
radicalism; but more ſ yet to do. 
Frep. May HOLLAND. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS VITALITY, 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so 
pure, that it ta 2 to seek to interpose helps, It 
must be that when God speaketh he should commu- 
nicate, not one thing, but all things; should fll the 
world with bis yolco; should scatter forth light, nat- 
ure, time, souls, from the centre of the present 
thought; and new date and new create the whole. 
Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a divine 
wisdom, old things pass away,—meana, teachers 
texts, temples fall; It lives now, and absorbs past and 
future into the present hour. All things are made 
sacred by relation to it,—one as much as another. 
All things are dissolved to their centre by their cause, 
and, in the universal miracle, petty and particular 
miracles disappear, If, therefore. a man claims to 
know and 8 of God, and carries you backward to 
the phraseology of some old mouldered nation, in 
another country, in another world, believe him not. 
Is the acorn better than the oak, which is its fullness 
and completion? Is the parent better than the child 
Into whom he has cast his ripened being? Whence, 
then, this worship of the past? The centuries are 
conspirators againat the sanity and anthority of the 
soul, Time and space are but physiological colors 
which the eye makes, but the soul ie light; where it 
is, la day; where it was, ia night; and history la an 
impertinence and an injury, if it be anything more 
than a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 


Han I timid und apologetics he ts longo! 
an is timid and apologetic; he la no r up- 
right; he dares not oy, 1 think,’ “I am," but 
quotes some saint or sage. He is sahamed before the 
blade of grase or the blowing rose. These roses 
under my window make no reference to former rosea 
or to better ones; they are for what they are; they 
exiat with God to-day. There is no time to them. 
There is simply the rose; it ie in every mo- 
ment of ite existence, Before a leaf bud has burst, 
ite whole life acte,—In the full blown flower there is 
no more; in the leafless root there la no leas, Its 
nature ls satisfied, and it satisfies Nature, in all mo- 
ments allke. But man postpones or remembers; he 
does not live in the present, but with reverted eye 
laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that sur- 
round him, stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. 
He cannot be happy and atrong until he too lives 
with Nature, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong 
intellects dare not yet hear God himself, unless he 
speak the phraseology of I know not what David, or 
Jeremiah, or Faul. We shall not always set so great 
a price on a few texts, or a few lives. 

o are like children, who repeat by rote the sen- 
tences of grandames and tutors, and, as they grow old- 
er, of the men of talents and character they es to 
see, painfully recollecting the exact words they spoke ; 
afterwards, when they come into the point of view 
which those had who uttered these sayings, they un- 
derstand them and are willing to let the words go; 
for, at any time, they can use words as good when oo- 
casion comes, if we live truly we shall see 7 8 It 
js as easy for the n man to be strong, as it is for 
the weak to be weak. èn we have new perception, 
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we shall gladly disburden the memory of Its hoarded 
treasures as old rubbish. When a man lives with 
God, hia voles shall be as sweet as the murmur ot the 
brook and the rustle of the corn,—Hmerson’s SAH 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON RELIGION. 


The following extract from a letter of Jefferson to 
a Jeune ward of his, Peter Carr, deserves the con- 
sideration of every American youth: 

“RELigion.—Your reason is now mature enough 
to examine this subject, In the first place, divest. 
yourself of all blas in favor of novelt: — singularity, 
of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rath- 
er than that of religion. It Is too im t, and the- 
co! uences of error may be too serious, On the: 
other , Shake off all the feara and servile preju- 
dices under which weak minde are servilely crouched.. 
Fix reason firmly in her seat; and call to her tribunal 
every fact, avery opinion. Question with boldness 
even the exlatence of a God; because, If there be one, 
he must more approve the homage of reason than 
that of blindfolded fear, You naturally exam- 
ine, first, the religion of your own country. Read 
the Bible, then, as you would read Livy or Tacitus. 
The facts which are within the ordin conme of, 
Nature you will believe on the authority of the writer, , 
as you do those of the same kind in Livy and Tacitus. 
The testimony of the writer weighs in thelr favor in 
one scale, and their not being againet the laws of 
Nature does not weigh against them. But those facts 
in the Bible which contradict the laws of Nature 
must be examined with more care, and under m 
variety of faces. Here yon must recur to the preten- 
sions of the writer to iration from God, Exam-- 
ine upon what evidence his pretensions are founded, 
and whether that evidence le so strong as that its 
falsehood would be more Improbable than a change 
of the laws of Nature in the case he relates. Forex- 
ample, in the book of Joshua we are told the sun 
stood still several hours. Were we to read that fact 
in Livy or Tacitus, we should class it with their - 
showers of blood, speaking of statues, beasts, etc. 
But It la sald that the writer of that book was In 
1 Examine, therefore, candidly, what evidence: 
there le of his having been inspired. The pretensiom 
lo entitled to your inquiry, because millions believe it. 
On the other hand, you are astronomer enough to 
know how contrary le le to the laws of Nature that a 
body revolving on Its axis, as the earth does, should 
have stopped; should not, by that sudden stoppage, 
have prostrated animals, trees, buildings; and should 
after a certain time, have resumed ita revolution, and, 
that. without a second general prostration. Ie this. 
arrest of the earth’s motion, or the evidence which, 
affirms it, most within the laws of probabilities g. 

“You will next read the New Testament. It is the- 
history of a personagecalled Jesus, Keepin your 5 
the opposite pretensions,—first, of those who gay he 
was otten by God, born of a ruig suspended 
and reversed the lawa of Nature at will, and ascended 
bodily Into heaven; and, second, of those who say he 
was 6 man of Illegitimate birth, of a benevolent heart, 
enthuslastic mind, who set out without pretensions 
to divinity, ended In believing them, and was pun- 
ished capltally for sedition, by being gibbeted, ac- 
cording to the Roman law, which punished the first 
commission of that offence by whipping, and the sec- 
ond by exile or death in furea. See thia law in the 
Digest, Lib. 48, tit. 19, § 28, 3; and Lipsius, Lib. 2, de 
cruce, cap, 2. 

These questiona are examined in the books I have 
mentioned, ‘under the head of religion, and several 
others. ey will assist you in your inquiries; but 
keep your reason firmly on the watch in reading them 
all, Do not be frightened from this inqui any 
fear of ita consequences. If it end In a belief that 
there la no God, you will find incitements to virtue in. 
the comfort and pleasantneas you feel in {ts exercise, 
and the love of othera which it will procure you. IÈ 


you find reason to belleve there is a |, a conscions- 
ness that you are acting under his and that be 
incitement; Lf 


roves you, will be a vast addition 
that there be a future state, the hope of a happy - 
istence in that increases the appetite to deserve it; if 
that Jesus was also a God, you will be comforted by 
a bellef of his aid and love. In fine, I repeat, zoa 
must lay aside all prejudice on both sides, and neither 
believe nor reject anything becanse any other person, 
or description of persons, have rejected or believed it. 
Your own reason ls the only oracle given you by 
Heaven; and you are answerable, not for the right- 
ness, but uprightness, of the declalon. 
uT forgot to observe, when speaking of the New 
Testament, that you should read all the histories of 
Christ, as well of those of whom a council of ecclesi- 
astics have decided for us to be pseudo-evangellsts, 
as those they named evangelists. Because those 
pseudo-evangelists pretended to Insplratlon, as much 
ns the others, and you are to be their pretensions 
by your own reason, and not by the reason of those 
eccleslastics. Most of these are lost. There aro- 
some, however, still extant, collected by Fabricius, 
which I will endeavor to get and send you,” 


Mann TWAIN created no small amusement at & 
dinner to which he was invited lately. In the course 
of the proceedings, his health wae drank with enthu- 
siasm. The fact, although he had been notified of it 


beforehand, appeared to take him utterly by su 
In — Pa rose, and, drawing from io Heir’ 
h 


roll of fool e thirty pages—began to 

, Slowly and with difficul — ma that he was 

taken entirely by surprise; that he was wholly un- 

to reply; that, had he known the honor in 

atore for him, he would have come prepared with a 

suitable speech, etc. Of course, the joke was taken, 
and the applause was uproarious, Í 
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cldvertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fally solicited for Tax INDEX. The attempt 
wil) be honestly made to keep the adve: 

ing pages of Tae INDEX in entire harmony 
with its general character and principles, an 
thas to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ft patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this ond, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack ad ver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tae Inpex must not be held responsible 
tor any statement made by advertisers, who 
will In all cases accept the reaponalbility for 
thelr own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
at to 48 Ineertions, ate per Hine. 


s ee “ “ “ 
46 zs 1 sé 4 w 46 
On half-column advertisements, à discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, à discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
Sent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


CECU LATE | Circulate |! Circu- 
fled when your petition ls a yard Jong, atiesa er 
havo saked every one to aiga it. Get good, u- 
‘ential names, 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don’t neglect to nhow the petition to any one, 
Sanus, aena stockholder in some shares, ox 
oth m perty, as suc ron 
Amit the Justica of the dom: mj and there who 
will not should be made to e responsibility 
of refusing to sign It. 

Don't delay! o want the potitions returned 


Per order of EXEC. COMM. 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


Tho Index Association, 


OF FICE, NO, 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Bas been orgenized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Wurposs of publishing Tracts, Booka, and 


THE INDEX, 


Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
. Raligton. 

Tt ts the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Witersnce to the boldest, most enitivated, and 
‘Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It ta edited by FRANCIS E. ABROT, seist ed by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following llat of 
Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, Newport, R.L 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mess, 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mus. E D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Bev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Paor. FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every liberal shoald subscribe for THE: INDEX, 
24 tho best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian miniater, and ovary think- 
tng church-member, should subscribe for It, ae 
‘the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ax- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the beat 
means of becoming well informed of the srgu- 
ments and the movements which the Charch will 
have to meet lu the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
feading article, which alone Is worth the price of 
ons year’s subscription. 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1673, says: „That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
‘Benes of the word should be felt in Amarics—that 
‘Buch a journal should have bean Started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
‘Country —is s good sign ot thotimes. Thore is no 
Such journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals lo, as you know, very Large,” 
And later still: “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing intotost. 


Bend $4.00 for one year, or 75 
months on conta for three 


Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


LEADING INDEX WAIT. 
Including 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
F. E ABBOT, 


Aro now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mafled postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, % 
centa bach; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, §1.50. 

Addresa, THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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No. l. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations’ 
and “Modern Principles.” Me. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cles," gays, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I bave now 
read ‘TRvTss von THE TIMES, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, end 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cerits; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charlies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propegandism, by F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, und inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Fadl of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracls. Price 10 cents; 
19 copies 61.00. 


No. 6.— d In the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coplas 
$1.00, 


No. 71—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
obid to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
centa; 12 copies 60 centa, 


No, 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
tereata everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelioal Christian Creed in the U. S, Consti- 
tution, Price 6 centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ton Thou- 
sand. Sent for fros distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies, 


Noll,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show tho real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No, 13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
6 cents; 12 copies & cents, 


No. 14. — A Study of Religioni The 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempta to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a now conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in Gout is 
of Religion tmang men “price ib oaas 15 
copies $1.00. Address ‘ = 

THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE . 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


aT 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus, E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England: 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler epirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for enperstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon hall take the place of dogmatism and 
scclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted fa the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pnr- 
pose of securing the mors completa and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wipod out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberala muat 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
olroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who bave already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorarr has kindly consented to 
farnish every fortnight z LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to tad- 
foal readers, Other interesting correspond- 
onde, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in overy city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable in advance; and at the 
Same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be socompanied 
with the money in each casa, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


4,;,|P UBLICATIONsg, 


or r 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Eeport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meeste 
ing in 1867, at which the Fre 
Beligions Association was Orgase 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Bobert Dale Owen, Jobn Welas, Oliver Jobi 
son, F. E. Abbot; D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hip 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fors 
number of years, and many persons who baye 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Moet- 
ing, 1868. (cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on Freedom and Re 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. Wis 
son on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Dew 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bare 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest 
img, 1870. 50. cents. Contains emsye 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A, Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on - 
ligion as 2 Social Force, especially in rela 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;" an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elementa of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedani«m,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China," and Wm. J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Old and Now in India; also abstract of s 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, S. B. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wisc, and others. 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Moet» 
img, 1872, 2 bents. (Four or more, A 
cents oach.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on Religion s 
the Expression of n Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth 
Ingham on “The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celle 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B, Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meste 
ing, 1873. 35centa, (Four or more, & 
cents each.) Contains essays by gamuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by. 
John Weiss on Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longtel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F, E, Abbot, and Lo- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Meligions, by T. W. Eig 
ginzon, cents. 


Beligions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chun. 
ning. 2 centa, 


Beason and Hevelation, by Wiliam 4. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, dY — 
Parton, 10 cents, singly; package of ten, 
60 cents; of one hundred, 3. 


‘These publications are for sale at the omet 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and tbe 
supply of others previous to that of rere is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ade 
dressed elther “Frea Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ oF to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WII. J. POTTER, 3 F. R. A. 
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FEUERBACH el Eaeence of LONGFELLOW'S (H. W.) Posms, Portrait, | STOWE (HARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and | 
Christianity, “George Elota” transistore 3.00 roe ard Bate Uncle Tom's Cabin: * 
e RE des 240 | LOWELL'S (3. R.) Posma." 2 yola ,. STRAUSS (D. F.) Tho Old Falth and tne 
2.25 | FROTHINGHAM (0. BI Duli of Ea- Tas Biglow Papers. Firat Berion.. New iite or Sonus.” “Authorised ‘trans ae 
ae 2100 | tion. 2 vol .. Ne sf 


Amo: Hooks... 
My Study Windows. 


Belar o f the Ui 25 X. 
Child's Book N 
Life of 30 | LOWELL (Mna. A. C.) Posies for Children. 15 


BAIN (ALEXANDER). Mental Jelence: A 
f 55 History of Theodors Parker 


garaien ot arein an 


tanes a A) History of English Liters- as 


Bere Sasae: A Comipendivas ‘ot jitia. FULLER'S (MARQARET) Complete Works, | LUBROCK (SIE JOHN), of Civillza- 1 Sre Engi 2 
181 i un 1 amoira by Emerson, Channing, ton, and the Primi Hon of Man.. 200| Fisko.. 
The Senses and and others. Anew edition, d vols. . 000 1 — a aT =] r ve a 9 
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BARTOL (Bev: ( 8 ne ee 2.00 5,00 MANN (HORACE). The xa of Morges Advontures of Philip, 
r E Pal Menn. By his hte Wie — Pendennis, 
ASTIAN (R ORARLTON. The Begia- Lectures and Anonal Reports on Education, 2.00 The 
. ee OD Anua Boporta on Education, Trom 18% to emen 
Maey Fo the mae 2 Di A e ee z 8 2 200 Miscsllangous W Writings. Housohold Eat 


Records, Argu ta, and Decision in the 
cass of John D. Minor et al. as. the Bosrd 
of Education of the city of Cincinnati: 

a al in the Supreme Court rad rice 


Thouars Beis Beiscted trom’ the Writings ot tion. Uniform with Me the Novels. Com- 
——— 1% plets ins vos. With new Portrait. Per vol. 1 


3 soho) Ya, Philosoph- This edition includes all the matter Lo 
icai and Theological, Yo Taen Per vol... 2 25 io ay —.— 


oat ù editions, with many addi 
— ere serie 0 OROTE’S LIFE. FE. Compiled trom Family Doo- Kas Now Aeon ö evans ERE — — an thas 
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Arguments of Stallo, H 9 „ . Second E With Por. Object of r Mankind. . 1 
The Oplain and Decision of f the’ and ...... ...... .. . ... l., BMD 8 e Conversion of 
Court of Ohio in the aboye case . b, 20 HAMERTON (PRILIP Q.) A Painter a * the Roman Em 55 


Con vorn of o Northern Naos 
u (JOHN BTUART.) Dissertations and 


Discussions, 4¥ Liye) 

The ‘Examination of the Philosophy ‘of Sir a 

aaa aaan saasa Ging 13 
LJ ve 

Political Esonomy. Ne sat * 


mock II. In Scotian: 
Book fit 1 In * 5 


BRACKETT ARR. 0.) Zhe. auen en bes 
Amarican ’ 


—.— Liberty... 
0 — 


BUECHNER'S Fores and Matter,........... 225 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS tory of 
oa fino [a Kagiase a 64 52258, 8 aa 


Arien 
and Scotland. eaten of the — 
Fele n ee ez. Jh. . 6.00 * 
CARLYLE'B Works, Cheap edition, Compris- . JOAQUIN.) pme: tp bine, 1.50 
N. 80 2 vols. Aw of th e San ian Cap Fees . 150 
7 vi 0 
ick the Great, 10 58 Ty — ee Gr. Ge On the nene of ia . 500 
Èc., $ vols; Narto ; John Mos een 
Birling, 911 tite of Schiller Troll Paat be Rearict Latter, and The Blithedate MORLEY (PRov. JOHN.) ` Voltaire 190 
„I. vol ro ussesa, 7 vole. —ͤ—— 
ont 1 vol.; Lattor Day Purnphieta, | vol. Tha House of Se Boven Gables, and The 
Zay 8252 separately. 3 F vole.’ Lon- MOULTON (LOUISE CHANDLER.) Bea- ns and Fisctzieltg: — 2 
ea i — 33 8 
CARPENTER (DR. W. n.) The P . . RAER Lectures on the cal as . 2k 
of Mental ee with thoir A 1271 uch and Italian Note-Books. Belepee of Tun Se 2.0 pn fonui s. * = 
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ee Da R (T W), ee. 138 Ensa 2 ien co i duet i 
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Common-Bense in Raligion...,,..,..:.,1:1:, 2.00 | HUNT'S (MBs. HELEN). Verses * E pee eet anion in Religion WHIPPLE (F. P.) Literature and Life 122 
We. . 999 „ 
OLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Sexin Edueation,..... 1.35 PARKER (THEODORE) A Discourse ot SS 125 
Matters Pertaining to Re! | The Literature of the Age of Elizal 15 
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1.75 Child Life, ease ee 
Studies for Stories . 1.25 
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— Pe Drap s No. I. Forms of Water, in Clouds, Ralo, 
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to Political Society. By Walter Haxehot. 1,50 
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360 TEB INDEX — 

ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston L 
No srd lion Seed ing ILDA. Tos Plaas i Address 
* EEE. 2 3 SHEPARD & MILLE) Eh “Meriden, Co tonn. 


181 Kast Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C HARLES SUMNER. 


of Massachusetts“ groat Bene 
A Ainetinenees ce 1 AE FDO 


will be aent by mail to at dross on receipt 
d 8 INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


— — 
SAVE FIFTY DOLLARS! |to 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


O bel any other First- 
54157 30 above class Sew'g Mach. 


SAVED, O50 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine warraniod. 
Apecial terms io clubs and dealers, 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence B. M. Co Florence, Masty 
or u Washington Street, Boson, 4 Mast. 
CHARLES SUMNER’S 


GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES? 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES BUMNER. 
d Paper, with Steel Por- 
Fine er poe ar, ee Gh 
Aside from ita literary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that It was the last work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before his death, 
«“Proraerio Yorors" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory ot our country, so full is it of passages 
ia which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been forctold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and oratora, of whom tba lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHAPTERS 


FROM 
The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN OMAPTERS. 

Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con 
Yucius, Egyptian Divine ander, roas- 
ter, Talmd 8, Bible, Plato agoras, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, E 485 Ai ortan, Luther, 

dinavian , Kenan, Taliesin, Mil- 


arte M: Fletcher, F. 
dall, a Elias 


— . and Tospirations from 
esn Cooturies aad Soroa: 


| “Slowly tho Bible of the race is writ, 
F Zach ago, each kindred, adds a vorse to it.” 
Edited and by 
GILES B. STEBBINS, 
Four hundred bound in cloth; price 
vi pugan? pri 


50. 
a mn Ana BEE. 
U 8 T 0 F 


THEODORE PARKER, 
SIDNEY H, MORSE, 


~ Dignity, reverence, 2 — 


the e 


y to mould it inte those delicate lines 
the character had wrought on the liv- 


e 


d 
. — wor „„ Speak — i, 


All the characteriatica of my husband are 
dn the bust,—his greatness, 
tenderness, l his love, You cannot give lite to 
“lay or marble; but you oan represent it, and 
thia Mr, Morse has done,— D. Parker to 
8 Stevenson. 
Tho eyes, though but of ola Bie tens 
poseibie in nation, with pose possible tears; 
‘the lips are set firm 


ion of 
Alm who, like Paul, x “fighta 08 ht.“ 
an well ab “give a reason.“ gh lamust — 


Since he Gad WF 
‘The best representation of Mr. Parkor ever 
Boston Daily Globe. 


‘The first time I urs seen Theodore Parker 
m. Sparrell. 


@xcouted in 
‘The face la strong and noble as it should be, 
Ukeness is — Boston Daily 4 — 
ate bing appears £¢ for * alone, or . 


Forgotten in the por + true “in Yank 
“nas, Theodore Parker. . . inthe Golden 


lea of this Bust, fin Sadly finished n plas- 


tor, We spalo Boxing trans; 

extra. F relight ore or e — 2 2 
sen order. paid b Panty 
pose Orde: 5 25 8 of box at 


Boom 18, 2 Bromfield st, BE monar 


Ca mal EMPLOYMENT.— 
ani POMS: ale SF rued Particulars 
and valuable sample pont free. AAAren, 


ə tam C. BOSS, 
with six-cent return s fi burg, N. y. 


FREE cashes ove 


ecta for Giacussion. THE 12515 
and Inde e for salo every Sunday at 
Hoapltaller Hall. 


o 
AND CLA 5 ‘wenty- 
Pi . oh Beat . — bee 55 ana Day 
day, September . 16, 1874. 


addre 
Nl. T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, Mass. 
At bome Saturdays. 


O NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences fo for dolng the beat ng 
aawe ô) 5 rinting at „Eensame able prices, I 
A hike contract for composition alone, 
or — composition, preas-work, and mailing, 
for one or more weekly papers. 
Beat of references given and satisfactory 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 


work guaran 
“1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


The regular course of Lectures in thie In- 
stitution will commence on the first Monday 
in Octobor, and is m to both sexes. The 
school is Ilberal and p jive, and thor- 
ough in ite teachin or announcement 
giving teams ane g aber particulara, adi ad 


E. D. B 
Non 1030 Spring 2 St. 
BA VOLUMES OF THE 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 


1672, and 1872, will be sent by express pees the 
B. aud 0 NN on rely . of 


748 N Hey 2 ee 
are excee valuable a 28 ve 
of each h otber; for th that important, 282 and 
other articles they co crubtia reeds 


uable Prasant could be made No a friend 

Weng out of Orthodoxy than one of 

these volumes, 
Address 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
W A RB R E N I 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 centa. 


F 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price W cents. 
For sale by 


8. H. MORSE, 
26 Brom@old St., Boston. 
NEW SINGING BOOKS! 


THE LEADER !! 


t| By H. R. PaLmER, assisted by L. O. Euxuson, 


Choirs, Conventions, and 1 
will welcome this new Church ane Beer. 
flied with new tunes, anthems, chanta; ete., 
atc., all of the best quality, 


Price $1.38, or §19.00 per Dozen. 


The Song Monarch!! 


By H, R, PALMEN, — ta he O. Emerson. 


Especially for B Classes. First 86 
pages con the 8 anes course, the 
same as that in the LEADER, Which course is 


followed by more than 100 a filled wi 
the most interesting Secular an Sacred od 
17 fot ee enhe Equal to the Soso Kıxo in 


— 75 ots., or 67.50 per dozon, 


AMERICAN 
—— Musie Readers. 


12 Song Books for Com- 


ant “Schools L. O. EMERSON and W. 8, 


docks 1 For Primary Schools. > 
Book 2d. For Lower” "Grammar Ch ane 


Price 
is | Book 3d. For Higher + r i beer, Classes. 


The Course is easy 
ing, and has been easy, BO 
near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOETOR. 
CHAS, H, DITSON & CO., 
Til Baoapway, New Yorn. 


sive, interest- 
tested in schools 


JULY 23, 1874. 


Our organization some time since decided to di- 
rect its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws. 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from Ita share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As à means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation severe! thousand copies of s 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in TRE INDEX of Nov. N. 
The edition was made as large an our fonds 
would allow; bat, so great has been the demand, 
it la already nearly oxbausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and gonerously to supply the calls for them in 
other States, 


Todo this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made srrangemonts for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, It ls impossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other oxpenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

WIU not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal dona tiona 7 
Wo frequently receive commnnications from 
parties wishing tracts tò distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To wach we reply that the 
cost ta un la about 6.0 per thousand, and wo 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 cents par hundred, to all who will 
circulata them. But all additions! donations will 
bo gratefully recelved for the purpose of cireu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE INDEX 
and others whose names have beenfurnished ns 
Ss probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Potitions aaking tha re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sent, 


With the Hope 


that such friends will try to secure as many sig: 
natures to the patition as possible in their locality 
‘We respectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Tat os 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Lot our united volche be heard! And lot it be 
dons NOW! 
We would say, also that we feol deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coSperate with os in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” Ir, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such asalstance as lias in 
our power, 


LIBERAL S! 


If all wil unite and work, the results sought 
can beaccomplished | 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 2 TREMONT PLAOH, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EXMOUTIVS COMMITTEE, 


IBERAL LEAGUE.|A CHEAP OFFER, 


A COMPLETE SET of IND) 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be — 


any address on the prepayment of wor 
Address 


THE IND) 
No.1 Tremont Place, — 


— 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
has just been published, and wil! 


postpaid on receipt of the price, Pog * 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Trexoxr Prack, 
Boston, Mans, 


G. L. HENDERSON & co, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 
r invested on short time, o 
years, on un. bered’ eprore 
sammy, së 12 per cent, interest p. 15 


por ann 
able seml-ar 
2 secu ew: Perfet title te and 


S of 28 80 andre recordin, 
by borrower. We collect and "renal ie = 
part of tho United States free of charge, d 
REFREENOES.— First N; 
Gregor, 5 A wire Bena nal 1 ak, xo 
Inh. Aus, akee National 
— National Bank, 
ne Bankers, N 


City; Morris Altman.” 0" SS" Kork 
EAL ESTATE SE 
R paying 6 to 10 per =a 


Investments in pits a 
enmi ea! —— in Chleage 
if judicioual: — rafent 
— of employing hon mole 
Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH Bruker 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guaran' rf 
ea te B. 2 aca title and amplé security 


tclass pecuritice always on 
e 
or 1 A Da " ald e. S 7 

ers of ca tallata and estate own- 
ers respectfully Bollotte: d. ae 8 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. It 1 full sse. It te 
smooth and elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or mashine use. 


Many kinda of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter In length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of ao poor a quality as to be anit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
reks Silk exactly as represented, Byary 
Spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
een indelibly branded on overy spool. Call 
or it, 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idon of Hereafter. 
An Actof Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAHSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES, 


1, Canss of Laughter. 
2, Irony and Humor. 
8. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Touchstone, 
4. Ajax in Trollus and Cressida: The For- 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool In Lear. 
5. Falstaff, 
6. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare, 
2. Portia. 
3. Ophelia. 
4 Macbeth and Lady W 
5. u a u 
6, Contrast in * 'a Characters. 
Address JOHN WELS, 


@ E. Brookline St., Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1874. 


WHOLE No, 240. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demend that churches and other ecclestastical 
roperty shali no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

9, We demand that the 2 of chaplains in Con- 

„in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 

prisons, asylums, ‘and all other institutions supported by 

public money, shall be discontinued. 
demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
ay and charitable institutions oF Acta tan character 


shall conse. 
4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 


by the government shall be s olished ; and especially that 
the use of tho Bible in the public schools, whether ostenal- 
bly ag & text-book or avowedly as a book of us wor- 


p, Wall be prohibited, 
6. We demand that the appointment, by the Presidant of 
the United States or by the ‘ernors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 
judicial oath in the courts and 
go’ 


, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
say oe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath ETA be ro- 


8. Wo demand that all laws lool to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shail be abrogated, aud that all laws 
the requirements of natural morality, 


tration of the same, no pri 
vantage shall be conceded to Christian! 
cla ri 


no 
ed and Lacta on a purely secular basis 
whatever changes a TOVe necess, 
consistently, ufdinchingly, and prompily made. 


A VORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions ie imperiled, the advance of civil- 
Aon impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, 2 Teast loterference of the State iu matters of 

oni 

Whereas, Certain grave inconalaténoles with the general 

irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 

administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the eutire land; 

Tuxnkronx, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ART, 1,—The name of this Association shall be TEE LIB- 
mast Lecous or a : 

Arr. 2—The object of the Liberal Leagué shall be to e- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
lum“ Throughout the country, and an in — 

‘Also, as koon a8 fyo hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
bavo been formed In different Bar to zend two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal e, to be beresf- 
Ur called, io order to co-operate witb all the liberals of the 
country In securing the needed reforms, 

Axzt, -The means employed in working for these objects 

gular Alscusasjons, lactures, 
dresses, conventions, the platform and the preas in gan- 
* * auch other means as ara peaceable, orderly, 


Ant. 4—Such measures shall be ad 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
‘two-thirds vote of the members. 

ABET. 5,—Ao: n may become a member of the League 
La. ce his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


Axr. 6—The Officers of tha . 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Exeou- 
tivo Committee of three be tles bo 


and Bea! be ex-officio delegates to the National 
retary 8) a 
Contention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 

Ant. 1 — These Articles of Agreement may be amended 

ars three-fourths vote of the members present at any end. 


mee tit rovided due notice of the proposed 
ments shall beve been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


So far as lam concerned, the above du the platform of 
Tun IR. I believe in it without reserve; I belleve that 
It will yot be accepted universally by the American people, 
asthe only platform conaletent with religions liberty, 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry ont its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
an be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, apread,{ hope to make THE INDEX 
means of furthering It; and 1 ask tho pesistance ahd 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Uevos In it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
‘aries. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that liat grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let thelr organisad yolce be heard like the sound of 


FRANCIS & ABBOT, Editor. 
0 3 
Borron, Bapt, 1, 1878. ' 


For List of Liberal Leagues, sce next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 

FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 

STITUTION. 


ARTIOLE l. 


aball make no law respecting an os- 
lon, or favoring any ra Form of 
Togian or pionin the free oxercl’o thereof; or abridg- 
ing om of apeoch or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
of oni or prohi iting the free exercise thereof; or 

he freedom of apeech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. No religious 
test aball ever be required as s condition of suffrage, or as 
a 7 to any office or public trust, in any Stats; 
an be doprt: of an; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS, 

ý BTA w. 8. 
“CoLumsra la the gem of — Saratoga Lake. 
Joaquin MILLER saya that Vesuvlus is an incessant 
smoker.” Rev. George Trask ought to send it ons of his 
anti-tobacco tracts. 
ANoTHER Indian war is threatening. And who ia to 
biame this time—the Christian, or the savage? Some 
who know the savage“ beat think he is the least savage 
of the two. 
Tar BnookLxx Argus says that they have a tradition 
In the Catskill Mountains that, when an Albany deacon 
goes there for trout, the fish require him to produce a 


strikes us that this is a biting sarcasm on Albany 
deacons. 
Tar Christian Union says that “the Christian ob- 
pervance of the Lord's day reste on the real excellence 
and usefulness of the institution,“ — which appears to 
us to be a very good basis. The Second Radical Club, ot 
Boston, found the “Lord's day“ “real excellent and uso- 
ful” for a Plenlo. Mr. Beecher, did they do right? 
In THE RECENT Saratoga Regatta there was a row in 
more senses of the word than one, Between the crews of 
Harvard and Yale, fair and generous rivalry lapsed into 
angry and spiteful antagonism. The boya of both col- 
leges should learn and heed the nursery rhyme— 

“Let dogs delight 

‘To bark and bite,” etc. 
Ix nerLY to a correspondent in Kansas, Mr. Beecher, 
in the Christian Union, informs him that the balance 
of power In New York City waa never in the hands of 
professed lufidels;“ and adda: “Our rogues all claim to 
be good Christiana of one sort or other,” A candid ad- 
mission surely. And yet we should not dare to claim 
that it applied in all cases, Wedo not believe that all 
rogues aro Christians,“ sa we most certalnly do not 
that all Christians“ are rogues. Strange as It may 
acem, It ia not likely that all “infidels” are perfect; w lit- 
tle of the “Old Adam” atill lurks in a fow of them. 
When shall we learn to disregard the distinctions which 
sectarian names suggest, and come to have a great, pa- 
tient, all-charitable faith in human nature? 

Ggorox Francis Tear bas taken to eatlug vegetables 
instead of meat; and, as the result of this more apiritusk 
dlet, he has discovered, and now declares, that many 
deeds of his past life, ‘which be formerly supposed he 
was enacting out of some grand principle for the benefit 
of humanity, bad no higher motive than that thing they 
call fame, ambition, popularity, self, or a morbid love of 
notoriety.” And he now appeals to the press to drop his 
name into the gulf of oblivion, promising never again to 
apeak in public, print another book, or write another let- 
tor tow newspaper. Sensible Train, at last! We apolo- 
gize to him for mentloning his name now; and do hereby 
and henceforth let it drop, as he desires. Would that 
many more might eat vegetables, who are inflicting, or 
proposing to infilct, upon the public books, essays, and 


certificate of good character before they will bite.“ It 


writings that are eminently entitled to that oblivion 
which the above unnamable gentleman courts! 


Tue REPUBLICAN Parry, through the Address of its 


Congressional Committee, has asked of the people of this 
nation a continued and indefinite lease of power. It does 
soon the ground of its assumed ability to manage the 
affairs of the country better than the Democratic Party 
can. Now, we do not care to discuss this herolo preten- 
sion here; but content ourselves with saying, that, so 
long as we must bare “politics,’—so long ss we must 
have the Ins“ and outs“ of political parties and ud- 
ministrations,—it seems to us desirable that these ins“ 
and outs“ should change places often, and that no party 
should ba allowed vary long to monopolize power. For 
itis matter of history that any party which retains pos- 
seasion of the Government for any great length of time 
invariably becomes corrupt, and an offence to the Intel- 
ligence and virtue of the nation. Therefore, as one of 


"the people, we respectfully ask for a new deal.“ 

Tux Nation, of July 16, closes an excellent article on 
“Why people like to live Abroad,” with these words; 
“The colleges of the country, and the railroads, and, in- 
doed, everything that depends on private enterprise, are 


rapidly becoming objects of pride; but a good deal needs 


to bedone by the Government, to prevent its being a source 
ol shame,” The query which naturally arises from this is, 
if the Government succeeds ao poorly, and private enter- 
prise so well, In producing the desirable results of ciyill- 
zation, would it not ba better to detach more and more 
of our interesta and our affairs from the Government, 
and commit them directly into the bands of private en- 
terprise? What is called the Government” is fast com- 
ing to be, not a source of benefit, but of actual demoral- 
ization, to the people, and à burden on American sode- 
ty, occasioning the gravest anxiety to all thonghtfal per- 
gous, It would seem that either we must commit more 
interests to Government, and make it more absolute, or 
that we must much circumscribe its power, and reduce it 
to ita lowest tarms. 

Ir is gat that the musical concert-pitch has been 
gradually rising, until it is now nearly a full tone higher 
than it was one hundred years ago; but recently, at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, London, the pitch was lowered, by 
the munical director, a half tone. Now, the pitch of our 
social life has been riaing rapidly, fora good many years; 
that is, the life of society has been growing faster and 
faster, becoming more and more intense and excited, 
The result la that a great majority of our people are liv- 
ing, to-day, for mere pleasure, for fame, or for fortune. 
We are, Indeed, on the bolt.“ We bolt sverything,— 
food, education, literature, politics, religion, Conse- 
quently, we digest comparatively nothing. Consequently, 
the social man ia dyspeptic to-day,—in body, mind, and 
spirit, We need to learn how to live alowly, calmly, 
quietly. We must live lesa in public, and more in pri- 
vate, We must mind our own business more, and other 
people's leas, We must cultivate the genius of character, 
and let other geniuses take care of themselves, Let us 
heed the beautiful text of the old Scripture; “Bz BTILL, 
and know that Iam God.” 

Wan men do wrong, or commit some great ain 
against their moral nature, why should we be so sur- 
prised, so angry, 60 disgusted? Ia it not human to err? 
Doea It not belong to our finite state to ba short-coming 
and transgressing in many things? Who is so good that 
he is not sometimes bad? Who is so righteous that he is 
not sometimes unrighteous? Who is so strong that he is 
not sometimes weak? What one man la able or fit to 
judge another, or all the reat, aud make duo allowance 
for circumstances? Where ts the man without sin, that 
the office becomes him to cast stones at his fellow-men? 
The law of evolution teaches na—even as history dos 
that we are all becoming, that none of us bas yet arrived 
at the infallible state, While we are growing, und learn- 
ing to grow,—while we are getting out of the animal into 
the spiritual, out of the earth Into the hoavens,—we muat 
expect every condition that is incident to the process of 
development. We should be surprised at nothing; nel- 
ther should we be impatient nor condemnatory, The 
race, and every Individual in it, Is bound to succeed In 
the effort after perfection—for the perfection of all is the 
destiny of all. We can afford to walt; we can afford to be 


pationt; wo can afford to be charitable, Then let us be 
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The Relations of Moral and Esthetic Life. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICE, 


The relation of art to morals, art to religion, art to 
life, has latterly been scrutinized by many different 
writers; and many different conclusions bave been 
reached, two of which have attained an evil promi- 
nence. 

One of these In the conclusion that between art 
and morals there is no natural relation. The artist, 
we are told, must never be a preacher. When he be- 
comes à preacher, he elther ceases to be an artist, or 
fatally mars his work. Beauty must be sought for 
its own sake, with no ulterior purpose. The distin- 
gulehed apostle of this theory is Henri Taine, the 
great French critic; so great his works, thongh 
vitiated, cannot be spoiled, by any theory that he 
may cherish, Others have carried bis theories one 
step further, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
beauty is so far from being the ally and servant of 
virtue that it is its actual enemy; so that no one can 
choose them both, To choose virtue la to surrender 
beauty. To choose beauty ta xt Me A a respect- 
ful, sometimes a very disrespectful, adieu, 

Should this turn out to be so, it would be the more 
the pity, seeing that every form of art waa originally 
the offspring of religion. Go back far enough, and 
we find that the various arte had no existence on 
thelr own acconnt; that they were all subordinate to 
religlon; that they were all her children, and her 
willing servants,—ns were many children of their 
parents in the former times. The earliest poema ev- 
erywhere were sacred h a and songs conceived 
and executed in recognition and honor of the Deity. 
Grecian sculpture, in all its primitive and progressive 
stages, was for the sole purpose of making statues of 
the gods. The Greek architecture also had ita force, 
motive, and laws, In the work of building temples in 
which to house the statues of the gods, and shrines 
in which they stood, That the Greek drama hada 
religious origin is well known to every student of 
dramatic art. The modern drama, too, originated 
with the Church,—a fact which the Church is apt to 
forget In her virulent attacks upon it, The Pas- 
slon-Play,“ of which we bave all heard so much, is 
not any new thing, but an instance of survival in 
culture," something left over from the mliracle-playa 
of the Middle Ages. The same truth holds in regard 
to our modern music; it all sprang and grew in the 
service of religion. I have often thought,” says an 
‘earnest writer, “that the right nse of music could not 
be better illustrated thun in ‘the sweet singer of Isra- 
el,’ who, when the evil spirit got Into King Saul, 
took heart and volce, and with bia muale charmed it 
out of him, Probably, if David had undertaken to 
argue the eyil spirit, he would have just strengthened 
the posseasion; for the Devil was then, as now, an 
expert logician. But he could not withstand the 
power of a divine rag GR 

Seeing, therefore, that It was the power of religion 
that called the arta into existence; seeing that thelr 
first labors were all performed, their first victories all 

ained, in her service,—it would seem like the basest 
titude to divorce them from her utterly, or make 
them antithetical and Inimicaltoher, It is generally 
agreed that the highest perfection of anything is ina 
line with original development; so that, even it the 
arta can be and should be no longer confined to the 
service of religion, it would seem that their greatest 
victories must be on her side, and by the fulness of 
her inspiration. 

That it has been so, thus far in the world's hlatory, 
would be easy to determine from the most casual re- 
view of it. Shakspeare, the greatest of all artista, 
would at first glance seem the moat independent of 
religion; but "himself from God he could not free,” 
any more than Phidias, or Angelico. His dramas 
are related to Gothic architecture, just exactly as the 
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dramas of Eschylus and Sophocles are related to the | lights in Boughton Is a sence which has had 


Parthenon. In Greece, temple and drama were alike 
expressions of religion—finished expressions, without 
vastness, without mystery, statuesque and cold, 
Hamlet, on the contrary, impresses us precisely as 
does a Gothle cathedral. Its grandeur and ita gloom 
are there} ita infinite suggestiveness, ita divine long- 
ing and dissatisfaction, its music sweet and sad, dee 
chants and solemn misereres, Its pictured windows all 
aglow with salntly and angalia companies, We can- 
not allow that Gothic architecture la an expression of 
religious sentiment, without allowing Hamlet to 
have been the same. 

As for his moral sentiments, Shakspeare hed no 
right, as a dramatic writer, to express them in his 
plays; but they are not, therefore, unmoral, or im- 
moral, productions. He ia not careful to have all 
good people turn out prosperous and happy, because 
they do not do so lu life; and hia object was to bold 
à mirror up to Nature. But he does a great deal bet- 
ter, He always gives to virtue an inherent beauty, 
and an authoritative charm, quite independent of all 
consequences. Iago, though triumphant and erult- 
iog, would be just as hateful to us as if utterly dla- 

and ruined. Ophella's virtue shinea the 

righter for the clouds it plerces with {ts wondrous 

ray. The crowning glory of Shakepeare is the silent 

homage which he al ways pays to truth and righteous- 
ness, and always wins from us. 

The dramatic poet cannot be formally didactic; but 
many other artists may be, and without prejudicing 
their power and influence. They can be teachers 
and preachers without ee a whit lees artista. 
“The perfection of beauty” Is reached only by ex- 
pressing or suggesting moral height or purity. 

Emerson saya: “I find the antique sculpture as 
ethical as Marcus Antonnlus.“ If antique sculpture 
is ethical, Gothic architecture is prečnunentiy relig- 
fous. It arousea in the worshipper, in the beholder, 
the very sentiments that inspired its architects to lay 
its deep foundations and to lift Its tapering splres 
into the silent and astonished alr. hat ‘frozen 
music“ lures the heart to deeps compared with which 
the ocean’s deepest bed ls shallowness; to heights 
whereto the highest mountains have not climbed— 
no, nor the stara, that seem more distant seen from 
their domes and pinnacles, All beauty, whether of 
God's or man’s creation, In Its essentlal quality has a 
religious or an ethical attraction. In its very nature 
it ls Infinite, relatively, at least, to human apprehen- 
sion. As yet, no man has lald the line upon it. No 
man can tell us the why and wherefore of the besuti- 
ful. If your friend cannot, looking straight through 
his own eyes, see that the picture, or the statue, or 
the landscape, ia beautiful, you will hardly convince 
him by the most cogent arguments. They will be 
more apt to prove to him your own unloveliness, 
than the beanty of the object In dispute, Goethe 
days: The beautiful is a manifestation of secret 
laws of Nature, which, but for this appearance, 
would be forever concealed,” But this explains noth- 
ing. It is only a confession of the mystery. And 
because beauty ia thus fathomless, thus infinite, it 
leads the soul Into the presence of the infinite One. 
It is essentially religious. 


“The light thut never was on sea or land“ 


is reflected from all besn‘iful objects; and thia it is 
that makes our eyes swim with auch buppy, healing 
tears when we are gazing on any picture, or land- 
acape, or 5 N face and form, that bas this nameless 
honor; tbls it la that lifts our hearts aboye the tree- 
tops and the mountains into more péerless altitude, 
causing in us motions of the Spirlt, which no pray 
teat yet devised would think of contravening, but 
which have in them the finest essence of prayer. - 
That beauty is no absolute quality is asserted on 
the ground that thinge considered beautiful at one 
time, and by one people, are not conaldered so at an- 
other time, and by another people. The same argu- 
ment le used to —— that goodness {s a crotchet of 
our Imperfect understanding, not something that In- 
heres In the inmost quality of actions, and characters, 
and dispositions, e are referred to Paul, who verl- 
ly thought he did God service when he was slaugh- 
tering the eurly Chriatiana; and to the savages, who 
strangle their grandmothers to frea them from the 
inevitable discomforts of old age. But the absolute 
character of right and wrong {a not impeached by 
these examples, What le right, it la for judgment to 
decide; and judgment is conditioned by our Intel- 
lectual development. Conscience le judge, not jury. 
It says that what is right to us muat be done, and 
what le wrong to us must be avoided. And 80 it vin- 
dicates the absolute character of that Goodness whose 
voice and messenger it is, There is certainly a alid- 
ing scale for beauty, as well as for yirtue. Our 
changing fashions are sufficient proof of thie, I 


would not slander human nature or feminine taste eo 


much, as to suppose thet all fashions carry with 
them the effect of beauty. To be “in fashion” is 
often-times felt to be more Important than to be beau- 
tifully dressed; and many a woman wears, for Hash- 
fon's” sake, a {ture that her sense of beauty 
aches to think of. Nor does variety of taste dlaprore 
the absolute quality of beauty. uty is not one, 
but manifold, Bichat was doubtless right, when he 
said that, if every one were cast in the same mould, 
there would be no such thing as beauty. And Dar- 
win is doubtless right in saying that, if all women 
were copies of the Venus di Medici, wa should acon 
Ure of their monotony, and welcome the first aspect 
of variety, And atill, that beauty is a quality rela- 
tive to our apprehension Is self-evident. Oertel's 
‘Rock of Ages,“ and Boughton's “Flight of the 
Birds,” cannot both be abso utely beautiful, though 
they both have admirers, The sense of beauty 
which delights in Oertel’s lank and feeble symbolism 
ía a sense inoculated with insanity by the vagaries of 
a cruciform theology, The nense of benuty that de- 


— S 


intercourse with Nature, and “brou Uring 
the style and manners of the sky.’ ot a ere Np to 
on associates beauty with a fair complexion b. 2 
Africa, the blacker the better, We read or t, in 
fortunate man among the Kaffres, who was ot 
complexioned that no girl would marry N na 
natives of the Upper Nile knock out the foi 


The 
teeth to heighten their attractions. ur front 
was advise queen Wo petty Bakie 


by an African queen 7 
* * 8 in this — to Improve hip 
an beauty be so much of a contenti 

be an absolute quality? In the fifteenth — 
one Pauline de VIgulrere, a virtuous and noble maid. 
en, was regarded by her townspeople as so beautiful 
that the civil authorities obliged her to appear twice 
a week upon her balcony; and when she showed ber. 
self the crowd was dangerous to life. In the fast 
century, in England, such was the fame of Elizabers 
Gunning’s beauty, that seven hundred persons 541 
up all night about the inn where she was staying, 10 
see her get into her post-chalse in the morning. fre 
there no real difference between these beauties and 
the beauties of Central Africa? Was the difference 
all in the beholder's eye? Excuse me from bellexin 

anything so atheistic, monstrous, and absurd, 15 
easily could 1 believe that the self-sacrifice of Jesus 
Was a aubjective illusion; that there was no absolute 
difference between him and the cannibals of Ocean- 
ica. As hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays io 
virtue, 30 is the savage love of ornament the — 
which the savage pays to beauty, But hypocrisy js 
not virtue, and the deforming tricks of anvages hase 
not the warrant of the beautiful. That le reserved 
for civilized and cultured races, who have put them 
themselyes to school with Nature, who have leamed 
moderation, who have attained to the perception 


that— 
“Nature ls made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean, Over that art 
Which you say adds to Nature is an art 
That Nature makes.” 


When Jesus said to his disciplea, Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven Is perfect,” he adopt- 
ed art into the Christian family. For art fo an 4. 
tempt to reproduce, and to perpetuate, the beauty of 
the outward universe, and the Inward life of man. 
It is the soul's cry for permanence ; ita hunger for the 
bread of immortality. No alngle form of art is com- 
7. — to the reproduction of the multiformity of 

ature and of life. Architecture la called “frozen 


music,” and painting is called “silent poetry,” and 
poetry ‘‘speaking painting;’’ but these Sawa of 
speech tend to mislead us. Tyndall could express 


sound in terms of color, but only to a limited extent; 
enough, however, to lead us to imagine what a ajm- 
phant, or rather symchromy, of color we should have 
f Beethoven's seventh symphony, for example, could 
be thus translated. But, like sound and color, the 
different arta are only to a slight degree convertible. 
They are not duplicates, but complements. Sculpt- 
ure can only represent the moment; the epic poem 
may be crammed with years of joy, and pain, and 
victory. The painter dares not attempt to float of 
upon the palette the fine gold of the stara; but the 
poet's verses are a clearer atmosphere, through which 
they shine with brighter and more spiritual rays. 
These are the exquieite ee with which the ri 
ter arts repay their special limitations. When all the 
rest have done their best, music becomes the vehicle 
of our Inexpressible thought, of our emotion deeper 
than all thought, and bears us on ita tides of harmony 
into the havens of ineffable delight and glory. Mu- 
ale la man's best gift to God of all things beautiful, 
The — is more beautiful than any painting; 
the human form than any statue; the Alps than any 
cathedral. But musle lo anew creation, where onlr 
tho first hint la taken from the external school of 
Nature. No bird that flies la master of the simplest 
melody. Did not God work in us, and all our work 
and joy revert at last to him, it would seem that here, 
for once, the creature had ‘‘surpassed the creator, 
the end that began.“ 

In a book called Music and Morals, the author 
tries to show the mutual relation of these two com- 
manding facta. Of course, be sees that music cannot 
be didactic, in the sense of formulating rules of con- 
duct. It can do no thinking. It can express no 
thought. When itis set to certain words, it can by 
itself euggest the thought embodied in those words; 
but thia suggestion is not expression, Music is the 
vehicle of emotion, aud, as such, the same music is 
capable of holding many varieties of emotion, But 
music is also the creator of emotion; and it can ero- 
ate emotion of a great many different kinds. non 
dreamy and languid, now vague and restless, now 
vigorous and inspired, now yearning and sapiring, 
now deep and calm. The odes with which Tyrimus 
fired the Spartan heart to courage and resolve, de- 
pended much upon the words for their effect, no 
doubt; but had they been aung to dreamy, sensuous 
mueic, the music would have neutralized the 2 
and the Spartans would have been anervated by the 
singing, rather than inspired, Do you suppose 
dance-music of Strauss ever awakened a generans 
emotion in any human breast; that any one thet 
found it a fit vehicle for any generous emotion 
already stirred within him; that itever made alls 1 
er even happy with a noble and invigorating happi: 

ess? Do you suppose that, If the German I. Pall 
Bad been largely fed apon such musie for the — 
century, they would have been able to roll b . 
tide of French meaner and turn it into utter ro 
and rum, and disma 

And if music, which, alone of all the arts, 1 2 
ed to the sphere of emotion, which cannot 1 i 
which cannot express ee or directly sogen * 
—if this can have such ethical and spiritual 25 
cance,—how much more can those arts, which mater 
only expresa emotion, but definite ideas and con 
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os processes of thought! I would not stretch the 
artist on the Procrustes bed of the particular calling 
wherein I am called.” I would not make his teach- 
ing and his preaching the gar messure of hia worth. 
Isit nýtbing $o be rested, nothing to be entertained, 
nothing to amused, nothing to have the artist 
smooth the care-worn wrinkles from our foreheads, 
and untie for us the knotted convolutions of our 
brains? I it Rolbing that the artist helps us to for- 

t our failures and disgusts; that he strikes the rock 
whereto our feet have wandered through a desert 
way, and it gushes with the stream of pure and sim- 

le joy? of these things the artist can do for us, 
be he painter or post, sculptor or musician. And, if 
he could do nothing more, his place in the divine 
economy would be well assured; he would rule by a 
diviner right than ever king could claim overthe feel- 

and the lives of men, ` 

ut he could do all this and be slmply unmoral— 
not immoral, in the least, Most precious to an anx- 
ious, weary, overburdened race of men le even this 
unmoral function of the artist. There are plenty of 
occasions when we do not need preaching, or teach- 
ing, but only to be comforted, and sweetened, and 
consoled, and to have the burden of our care lifted u 
little from our shoulders, and to have our mouths 
filled with laughter, and our tongues with singing. 
And, to those who are forever making beauty the 
antithesis of uae, I would say that here also is use,— 
2 higher and a better use than many of those uses 
which the average utilitarian makes the be all and 
the end all” of his hard philosophy. Because he is 
virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale? Be- 
cause it ia useful to make money, and to get shelter, 
and clothing, and food, shall there be nothing useful 
bat these things? Be it far from us, such s narrow, 
joyless, julcelese theory of life! Like the woman in 
the Bible story, who brought the box of precious 
ointment, and anointed the feet of Jesns—tired, no 
doubt, with many leagues of travel over the ston 
ways,—tho artist comes to us weary snd travel- 
stained; comes with the precious ointment of his 
music or his painting, his sculpture or his poetry, and 
anoints our feet with it.—and the odor of the oint- 
mant fills the house with its refreshing exhalations, 
“Let her alone; she hath done a work upon 
me,“ said Jesus, when they rebuked the woman for 
ber prodigality. “Let him alone,“ say we of the 
artist: “he bath wrought a good work upon us; he 
hath cleansed the dust of travel from our feet; he 
‘hath perfumed all the rooms of our imagination with 
his music and his thought; he hath reconciled us to 
our labor and our lot; the planet swims in his pure 
element with finer motion, and our pulss keeps 
+vener and more rhythmic time to the strong beau of 
his unfevered heart.” 

But the moral is the measure of the finest health to 
which the artist can attain. That is the greatest 
picture, or statue, or poem, which does not merely 
Test us from our weariness, does not only quicken lu 
us an ecstasy of pure and simple joy, but which sends 
us back upon our deepest thought and hollest lntul- 
tion; which summons us to a more natural and ele- 
vated disposition; which rebukes our mean ambitions 
and our paltry aims, and awakens us to a sense of 
— and awful possibility. There are artists who 

ave done this, and who can do it still; who, being 
dead, yet speak to us; who, still alive, address us 
from thelr spiritual thrones with words of loftiest 
encouragement, Taine may argue, and Swinburne 
and bis crew may rave, against them; but they are 
seated all too firmly on their thrones to be thus easily 
dismounted. Their thrones are the aifections of 
humanity, which ts so grateful for no other service as 
‘or that which broadens its horizon, and makes ita 
noral sense more stern and exigent. 

Blessed are the ayes that see the things that ye 
ie,” well may the preacher say, In these Jast days, to 
people, the province of whose esthetic life has been 
o suddenly and so generously enl Since the 
an has turned copyist for us, men of the most mod- 
mate Income can afford to their walls with 
‘etter pictures than a king could purchase fifty years 
go. With the help of the photographer, we can 
aaka our houses temples, and worship may become 
dua an hourly exercise of inward need and satlsfac- 
ion. Close to my house, the church belle ever and 

non clang out, during the Lenten days, thelr invita- 
on to devout and earnest thought and meditation. 
do not need to go beyond my threshold to obey that 
iwitation, My pictures are = psalm, my prayer, 
\y litany, my glad Te Deum, and my Gloria in Excel- 
. I rise from my books, and go about and look at 
iem. Iwonderif the liturgy In the church yonder 
pe pl fresh, and yields new meanings with such 
igality! 1 go back to my books n, impressed 
lew with the tenderness and glory of our mortal life. 


“How falr a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still.“ 


de mysteries of Nature and of life, of beauty and of 
ve, of self-devotion and self-sacrifice, have been 
— in upon my heart with healing, sanctifying 
wer. 


“Heard are the voices, 

Heard are the sages, 

The worlds and the ages; 

Choose well,—your choice ls * 
Brief and yet endless. 


Here a do regard you 
In stern ed stillness, 
Here la all fullness, 

Ye brave, to reward you: 
Work, and despair not.” 


+ of the perfection of beauty God hath shined. 

It not well worth while, think you, to build in 
our homes an altar to the beautiful, and to serve 
vith a tender assiduity from day today? Shall we 
k of uses, and forget the spiritual uses of such joys 
art can quicken? Are there not many other 


things that we can better afford to live without, than 
without music, and pictures, snd poetry, and such 
high things as these? Are we wise to let the butcher, 
and the r, and the tailor, and the milliner, have 
always the first chance st our resources, and give only 
what ts left after their raiding to the painter and mu- 
sician? Are we wise to spend eo much money upon 
merely pretty th —things merely ornamental, 

which really interfere with use, as beauty nev- 
er should—when we might spend the same money 
for something really beautiful, something that would 
be a perpetual friend and monitor? It la well for us 
— the most beautiful things of all are so free to all; 

si 


“There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


But the love of arf reacts upon the love of Nature, 
and our books and pictures are gateways which in- 
vite us to the boundless hospitality of the ses or aky. 
And the best of all the beauty man has made bus, 
also, it would seem, the lowest market value. There 
is a story of the man who stole a mesting-house;” 
but if a man could steal the Cathedral of Strasbourg, 
or Milan, and have it all to himself, it would be a les- 
ser value than the copy of Shakspeare which he 
could buy fora few dollars, But this market price 
ía ouperficial and misleading. We can bay Shak- 
speare’s Works fora few dollars—aye, as low as fifty 
cents; but to enter into Shakspeare’s secret,—that is 
another matter. That costs more, a deal more, 
than “the Works,” though they were in the first follo 
edition, and were bound like those old Missals that 
were heavy with the weight of good and precious 
stones, as wall as with their spiritual contents. That 
costa time, and study, and patience, and most long 
and loving fellowship. 3 

The love of beauty, the 3 about art, that 
marks the present sees is very feeble in comparison 
with this love and feeling as lt exlsted in the age of 
Pericles, when the people eat in their great, roofless 
amphitheatre from sun-rise til] eun-set, witnessing 
dramatic representations; when a hundred years pro- 
duced three hundred dramatic poets, who uced 
nearly four thousand playe; when the inhabitants of 
Athens were outnumbered by the statues of thelr 
gods and heroes. Then the love of art was neither a 
convention noran affectation, Now it is very often 
both of these; and so the wet js barred where other- 
wise a true love of the beautiful might enter,—for no 
true thing can enter into communion with a lie; and 
all affectation ls an acting, yo. | lie. There are peo- 
ple who really enjoy music and pictures; there are 
peo le who to, use their wives do, or their 

ran onl and there are people who pretend to, be- 
cause it is respectable and fashionable to do so. 
This is to grieve the Holy Spirit. It is hardly to be 
expected, yot, that there should be a highly-devel- 
oped art-sentiment in America. We have been too 
busy taming the continent, a & govern- 
ment, fighting with slavery. But already there ap- 
pears to be another day on the horizon. Let every 
man who would enjoy its brightness put all pretence 
and falsehood underneath hia feet. t him admire 
those things which seem beautiful to him; but let 
him do no violence to his own sentiments, however 
they may contradict the talk of books and connols- 
sours. His very inability to jump with the received 
opinions about art may be the a that God has 
some better things in store for us than we have ever 
yet achieved, 

If only America could cry out to God for beauty, as 
now she cries to him for wealth; if soy Pluto would 
abdicate, and Apollo would ascend bia throne,— 
things would be very different from what they are. 
But we have much to learn between that time and 
now. One may fill bis house with pictures by great 
artiste, and have less enjoyment of beauty than the 
child whose colored picture-books demand the tribute 
of bis unaffected admiration, ‘‘Verily, I say unto 
you, Unless ye be converted and becomé as little 
children, ye can ln nowise enter tha kingdom of” the 
beautiful. If there is any future for this kingdom in 
America, its promise must be looked for, not in the 
vulgar patronage of the devotees of fashion, but in 
tne honest aspirations of the whole community, 

In sbort, we must be a t people before we can 
produce a beauty that shall have enduring grace and 
power. There muat be a deeper faith, a holier life, 
among us. Now, everything le transitional. The 
popular theology, though shorn of all ite former dig- 
nity and glory, still lage superfluous on the stage. 
Its s b, that was so strong and apical, grows 
maudlin and, inane. Meanwhile, behind the totter- 
ing scenes are beard the sounds of preparstion for an 
ampler demonetration, and, now and then, a voice 
that shall enliven with its rounded ntterance this 
‘passion play“ which le to be a spectacle for men 
and angels. To-day, the great majority are in a state 
of doubt or half-belief. such a state can come 
no glorious achievement. The great alwaya 
have been, and always must be, ages of faith. But 
the faith of the future cannot be the faith of the past, 
resuscitated by the help of tepid batha of sentiment, 
or apostolical manipulation. It must be a new faith 
In God, in man, in the life which now is, in charac- 
ter, in labor and élncerity, And when this faith 
arrives, and is the order of the day, there will be a 
corresponding art, the form of which no man can 


rophesy. 
r Tull then, and always, the supreme beauty Is that 
of the sincere and loving soul, Where thia 4 
ont, it will light up any face, behind which It resides, 
with a bewitching splendor. It could make the puffy 
face of Socrates appear to the young men of Athena 
more beautiful than thelr carved Apollos, or their 
living Theodotas. It could make Sidney's face, for 
all ita want of comellness, the resting place of the 
Eternal. This js the perfection of beauty, and God 
shines out of it forever. Fear God,” says Emerson, 
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on go men shall think they walk in hal- 
a.” 


“and where 
lowed cath: 


` from seven-fold heavens, I 
agom, 0 125 Bray descend 


On ho toil for beauty! Never 

Grow weary, that have done her bidding sweet 
About the careless world! For she is frend 
And darling of the universe; and day by day 
Sbe comes and p Dut never dics, 

So precious is ín the eternal yee. 
Ob, dost thou scorn her seeing, what fine way 
She doth avenge! For heaven, becanse of ber, 
Shell one day 


ta from a Letter of . J. E. 

(Extrao Ba Aerni, Bari A viagra to the 

We are now on onr return voyage, after having 
spent a week full of the deepest interest at Thebes; 
and I will ask you to communicate, to any friends 
who may care to'hear, some of the impressions which 
sank so profoundly into our minds at that wonderful 
spot. e reached Thebes on the sixteenth day after 
leaving Cairo. Our voyage was a tolerably speedy one; 
and we hastened paat various places of intereat that 
we might take advantage of favorable winds. They 
bore us swiftly along, ugh this great valley, past 
innumerable traces of ancient. cities; past the lon, 

of cliffs that rise cast and west, all ca’ 

with the grottoes of the dead; past plains of wheat 
and barley, clover and beans, dotted with vill 
that make the homes of the living, up to the rains 
of the hundred-gated Thebes. Nothing remaina of 
the once mighty city but its temples and palaces, and 
above all, its tombs. Covering with Its honses and 
shope, its marts of trade, its villas and gardens, the 
whole width of the valley, on either side of the river, 
there ia nothing now but Its sacred edifices to mark 
whera it once stood. It was strange to look upon 
this amiling plain, and think that here had been the 
seat of a monarchy which, when Moses was born, 
Was more venerable than our own is now, Here, 
when be was a young man, Rameses the Great built 
bis splendid palace temple, and over the library of it 
inscribed the famous motto, The medicine of the 
mind.” Here, for a thousand years, they have kept an 
annual record of the rising of the Nile, and bere they 
gathered the memorials of their law and history, 
which they could back for more than a millen- 
nium! hat power they possessed over mechanical 
difficulties may be imagined when one looks at their 
great coloasi; there lo the statue of the great con- 
queror in the court adjoining, which was hewn ont of 
one solid block of granite, and brought from quarries 
more than a hundred and fifty miles away. It is up- 
wards of fifty feet In height; It la nearly nine hundred 
tons in weight! What were their architectural con- 
ceptions may be gathered in the great hall at Karnak, 
on the other side of the river, Into which you might 
put bodily an English cathedral, and of which the 
amallest among ita hundred columna is twenty-eight 
feet round. & ruina of this stupendous edifice and 
its associated buildings are only embraced within a 
circuit of a mile and a half; the royal street, at the 
end of which stood one of its principal entrances, was 
nearly two miles long, and was bordered by aphinzes 
on either hand, four feet apart all the way along. 
The walls of these great temples are covered wi 
sculptured history: the wars of the conqueror, hia 
triumphs, and his religion, are presented in acres of 
carving. There are sea-fights and sieges, coronations 
and domestic scenes, in the midat of offeri to the 
various deities that were but the pe ed at- 
tributes of the One Supreme. It ia an oppressive 
thought In the midst of ajl this grandeur, that the 
lives of thousands, and the labor of thousande more, 
were ita heuvy price, No one can look at the rows of 
captives following the victorious king without think- 
ing that it was thelr hapless fate which made the 
erection of these enormous structures possible. The 
two great colosal which stand upon the plain beyond 
are memorials of a like kind; touching as they now 
are in their solitary grandeur, they too are memoriala 
of past oppression ; for how could these gigantic fi 
ures, nearly sixty feet high, have been set up on the 
massive thrones but by the forced toll of ten thou- 
sand slaves. Nevertheless, in s valley so wonderfully 
productive as this, life was simple and easily sus- 
tained. There seems now to be no destitution, and 
there was doubtless none then, A country which 
produces three crops In a year might support a nation 
which could raise an army of seven hundred thous 
sand men, and yet have enough corn left to serve as 
the granary of the world. The picturea of ptian 
social life, so far as It can be traced, are not gloomy 
orseyere, A monarchy which lasted more than two 
thousand years was clearly based on something more 
than force; It was rooted deeply in law and order, 
and its moral standard was assuredly high for the 
time at which It existed. There are not, Indeed, any 
traces of popular government, as we understand it; 
but the final aj to the people, which hung over 
every king, invested them with some amount of re- 

wer, at any rate, and tended to ameliorate 

t otherwise have proved a too rigid despot- 
ter bis death, before he could be buried, the 
deceased was obliged, like the humblest citizen, 
to unde at judgment which was but the type 
and preliminary of a more awful trial elsewhere. 
There still remain traces of the lake across w. 
there passed the funeral train to the judges, who 
awaited it upon the further shore. Before thie tri- 
bunal whoever would might make ble charge. If his 
accusation was substantiated, the body was turned 
back, and was not permitted to be laid in the tomb, 
Thera are still to bs seen in the valley of the tombs of 
the kings catacomba from which the royal name has 
been carefully erased. The monarch was nol 


what m 
fom. 
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to rest among the noble dead; he had been proved 
unworthy, and was dismissed to wander an unburied 
ost, else where. 

ehe t immense im ce was attached to the 
next life, and how deep and firm the faith in it then 
was, may be seen from the sculptures which every- 
where adorn the tombs at Thebes, as well as gathered 
from the venerable book of the dead. Among the 
mountains that rise above the plain there are silent 
valleys, where for three thousand years the rich and 
poor have slept aide by side, Royalty, indeed, 
claimed Its sepulchres apart; but in the spirit world 
according to ancient doctrine, all were noble, an 

as such their remains might rest together, whatever 
diversities of lot had sundered them In life. I know 
nothing more wonderful than thle city of the dead. 
Hollowed in the hille are porticoa and passages, cor- 
ridors and courts, some of them longer than York 
Minster. There are vaulted halls, there are plllared 
chambers, fit rather for a palace than a tomb. The 
walls are covered with painted sculpture; the ceiling 
Is decorated with patterns we should call Greek, but 
that they are a thousand older than Pericles 
and Phidias. Over the doorway is an es of the 
setting sun; so does the just man sink to the ander- 
world. By ita side is the scarabœus, symbol of the 
resurrection, to denote that death js but the entry on 


to larger, higher, life. Beyond, ls the hawk with 
ontapre wee representative of the aspiring soul, 
clasping the 


, emblems of immortality, in its 
claws, Within the door, or further down the pas- 
aago, sit on either side Justice and Truth. None can 
pase them who have not satisfied the dreaded jud 
of the graye. Upon the walls are mysterious pict- 
ures, illustrative of tian religion, and in particu- 
lar of their ideas of the origin of things. There are 
the boats of Kneph, the creative spirit, who, {tis eaid, 
“moved on the face of the waters,” and there are the 
land and water separating. There is the symbol of 
Phthah, the active en: of the Supreme, who thus 
with mind and will mingles in every change of earth 
or heaven. Then come representations of the scenes 
through which the deceased will pass, Before hè can 
arrive at his final goal, be must undergo all manner of 
g triala. Creatures of the most terrible aspect 
beset him ; happy is he if with pure heart he can re- 
or baffle their attack. The fate of the lost is not 
to discern. They are depicted in various ways; 
sometimes they are head downwards, as befita those 
whose lives have not been upright. Sometimes they 
are black, for they inhabit regions where the sun nev- 
er shines. Sometimes they are bound, and, up to 
their necks in water, hold out helpless hands for suc- 
cor that never comes; or, again, they are in cavities 
of flame; or, once more, fastened to the stake, the 
headaman of the underworld decapitates them. 
Those who were successful In avoiding these perils 
entered the hall of the Two Truths; There they 
were presented before the forty-two assessora, who 
each recelved the denial of the deceased with respect 
to some particularsin. To these assessors the soul 
made his solemn confession: O ye lords of truth, let 
me know ye; I lave brought yetruth, Rub ye away 
my faults, T have not privily done evil against man- 
kind; I have not afilicted persons or men. I have 
not told falsehoods in the tribunal of truth. I have 
not made the Inboring man do more than his task 
dally, I have not calumniated the slave to his mas- 
ter. I have not murdered. I have not falsified 
measures. I have not been idle. I have not stolen. 
I have not boasted, I have not played the hypocrite. 
I have not made others to weep. I have not been in- 
attentive to the words of truth, ete.“ When this was 
done, the soul was brought before Osiris, the supreme 
judge of all the living and the dead, Osiris was the 
Goodness of the Unnamed, In human form he went 
about the world, doing good to men. Inconflict with 
So penne of evil he was for a time overcome; but his 
death was only the preliminary to 2 more glorious 
resurrection, after which he was made judge of the 
Underworld, while be still continued to scatter bless- 
over this. He was known as the Manlfestor of 
— — —— — Goan 1 he was said, in the 
ancient language, ull of grace and trath,” 
The spirit dead lived only through their communion 
wi m; aa such, they to some extent shared his 
nature, and bore his name, And all this represents a 
doctrine Incaleulably old, for the book which contains 
it was becoming unintelligible four thousand years 
ago, One of the most striking pictures that we saw 
represented this judgment of the soul. On the 
throne of Amenti (i.e., the underworld) sat Osiris; 
his mitred head la adorned with the symbols of justice 
and truth, which repose also in the tablet on his 
breast. In front of him standa Thoth, the secretary 
of the goda, tablet in hand, to register the decision; 
and at his feet, on a stool, is the mysterious dog that 
s the entrance to Amentl. ‘the soul is intro- 
uced by the goddesses of Justice and of Truth (the 
latter Is to gly said to have been the daughler of 
Ught); he advances to the fatal balance; in one acale 
is a clay vessel, symbolic of the frailty of life, in the 
other is the emblem of justice, Alas, his good deeds 
are too faw ; he fa convicted of gluttony, and two apes 
drive him off, transformed into a pig, to perform In 
this course of three thousand years iis “orbit of ne- 
couaity,” after which he may present himself again. 
Such were some of the pictures that we saw in 
these marvellous tombs; and such, In brief, were the 
ideas which they conveyed. Not all the decorations, 
however, were of thia sacred character. By some 
strange fancy, the mummied dead were surrounded 
by representations of the scenes and objects they had 
delighted in whilst aliyə. One of the tombs we vis- 
— contained a number of chambers, on the walls of 
be ch were portrayed the furniture and decorations 
the palace,—acenes from the kitchen and the farm, 
rg the armory and the ship, There were couches 
and chairs inlaid with ebony or ivory, and covered 
with tissue of gold or silver; there were vases of flow- 


, and leopard-skin rugs; there were ploughing, 
prt „and reaping; cabinet making, with its con- 
D arta; the carving of a colossus, 210 blowing, 
hunting and fishing, goldsmith’s work, social pict- 
urea of festive scenes, —are all among the subjects 
selected by which to adorn the tombs, Their prepa- 
ration must haya occupied many years. Not the 
least Interesting parts of some of the royal sepulchres 
were the unfinished, to which their occupant was 
brought ere they were complete, In some the walls 
wera merely rough hewn, and made ready for the 
plaster on which the design was drawn. Elsewhere 
the draughtsman had been there with his red pencil, 
and the master had come and corrected in black hia 
faulty outlines, And then come the tidings that the 
royal owner is dead; and when once he is laid in his 
“everlasting habitation” he must not be disturbed by 
the intrusion of the painter, or the noise of the sculp- 
tors chisel. There ia something inexpressibly affect- 
ing in the care thus bestowed upon the dead, 
Strange la it, too, by the side of conceptions so apirit- 
ual as those which seem to underlie the symbolism 
by which they were expressed. Doubtless, the vast 

roportion of the people knew little of the profound 
— which were wrapped up in the Egyptian system. 
But at least the faith of immortality wal strong with 
them, however incompreheusible their sublime mono- 
thelsm may have been to the masses. How Moses 
could have been brought up in the midst of it witb- 
out sharing it, or how, sharing it, he could refrain 
from communicating It to his countrymen, je one of 
the historical difficulties which must remain forever 
unsolved. But, looking at the great works which 
so early diatinguished the Egyptians—their canals, 
their pyramids, their colossal statues, their temples, 
which reyeal so much command of material wealth 
and resource; looking at their monarchy which 
lasted two millenniuma and s half, and was so rooted 
in the hearts of the people that the sovereign might 
be away In — lands nine years, and come back 
and find everything the same; looking at their works 
of art and the — of their once noble literature, — 
one must admit that they were the most wonderful 
ople of antiquity, and laid deep and atrong the 
oundatlons of our modern civilization, Only imag- 
ine what it would be, if Greece could have been 
blotted out of history. But Athens was said to bave 
been an Egyptian colony; and the wisest of her chil- 
dren were content to learn from the priests of Suis 
and of On. 
We left Thebes with regret,—who, indeed, could 
art from such memorials of the past without a sigh? 

e rising Nile now floods the temples which three 
thousand years ago stood above its reach; the two 
colossi in the plain are slowly being surrounded by 


its mud, Seven feet thick it bas accumulated 
already; how long off la the day when wheat will 
grow on the of the great obelisk at Karnak, and 


the hall of columna lie beneath the beans! The old 
contest is continually going on between the river and 
the desert; but itis the river that gains ground, and 
slowly extends the blessings of its soil upon the sand 
that bounds the plain on either hand. Unique in its 
natural features, it was not surprising that Egypt 
should also enjoy a singular eminence for ita social 
aystem. If it was rigid, so were the rocks that bound 
valley; if its lines of demarcation between class 
and class were strongly marked, so were those which 
arted the desert and the meadow. How much in- 
uence the conformation and the climate of the coun- 
try exerted on the gradual development of Egyptian 
civilization, it is impossible now to trace with minute- 
neas. But, at any rate, it was not inconsiderable, and 
it appears in their architecture and their art, as well 
as in their government and their religion. 
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MACMILLAN & Co. have published a new and en- 
larged editlon of Dr. Maudaley’s Body and Mind; a 
work of special interest and value, as presenting the 
latest results of physiological and psychological in- 
veatigations, The new volume contains Dr. Mauds- 
ley's lecture on '*Conscience and its Organization 
and essays on Hamlet“ and “Swedenborg, The 
former presentas novel views, from which most ethical 
writers will dissent. But the papers on Hamlet and 
Swedenborg deserve careful reading for thelr learned 
and able handling of the nice and profound questions 
involved, and forthe light of medical and paychological 
science they throw back over characters which have 
been microscopically, butare atill nN, explained. 
He thinks the insanity that Hamlet exhibita is not of 
a simpla character. Thera is actual feigning, as he 
himself confesses; but there la beneath it all a real 
melancholle mood of mind, a genuine morbid subjec- 
tivity. Even in his feigned exhibitions of madnesa 
there are sincere outbreaks of this excitable disposi- 
tion. When he would feign, he is so genuinely 
moved that he falls out of bis character, and speaks 
with such sincerity and significance that the king 
rightly suspectas the plot. He spoils the part he 
should play, because be is too much interes’ in the 
events, and cannot lay aside his personality. In 
many important respects, Dr. Maudsley thinks Ham- 
let represents Shakspeare’s own thoughts and feel- 
ings. He finda that poetic justice does not get done 
on earth, and he does not degrade his art to represent 
it. He thinks that all Swedenborg’s revelations to- 
gether do not show so much intellectual power as ona 
of Shakspeare's great dramas, and the heaven with 
which he professes to have been so famillar does not 
compare, in point of vividness and ideal representa- 
tion, with Dante's hell. One was the creation of a 
mind under hallucination, the other of a mind in a 
atate of health, working according to law. But be- 
cause a man's mind ia unsound all that be says is not 
necessarily folly. It is a vulgar and mischievous 
error to suppose that a person who speaks rationally 
and behaves with propriety cannot be mad, as it is 
also to suppose madmen necessarily incapable of ra- 
tional intellectual exertion,—Golden Age, 
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BIBLE-BEADINGS, 
GOD AB CREATOR, PERVADEE, ÀLL-SUBTAINER, 


(1. 
There is an Infinite Being which exis 
en and earth, bed bétra hese, 
How calm itis! How free! 
It lives alone. It changeth not. It moveth every 
where but never suffers. 
We may look on it as the Mother of the Universe. 


I,—I know not its name. 

To give it a title, I call It the Way. 8 

When I try to give it a name, I cal) it Great. 
Alter calling it Great, I call it vig srs 

After calling it Fugitive, I call It nt. 

After calling it Distant, I say, It comes back to me, 


The reazon which can be reasoned 4s not the Eterna) 


Reason. 

The name which can be named is not the Eternal 

ame. 

Would you go before it, you cannot ses its face: 

Would you go behind It, you cannot see its back. 

If you look at it, there le nothing to fill the eye: 

If you listen to it, there is notbing to fill the ear: 

But if you use it, it is inexhaustible! 

For Great Reason is ull-pervading. It can be on the 
right hand, and at the same time on the left Is 
may be named with the greatest: it may be 
named with the smallest, 

In love it nourisheth all things. All wait upon it for 
life, and it refuseth none. All things return 
home to it, but it does not Jord it over them, 

This Spirit I call the Abyss-Mother. 

—Lao-Taze. 


(2.) 

Know that that which does not nee by the eye, but by 
which the eyes see, is Brahma. 

Know that that which does not hear by the ear, but 
by which the ears hear, ia Brahma. 

Know that that which does not breathe by breath, 
but by which the breath is breathed, is Brahma. 

By him who thinks that Brahma is not comprehended, 
by him he is comprehended, He who chinks 
ae is comprehended,—be does not know 

m. 
—The Talavakara Upanishad. 


(3.) 

Varuna, the Lord of these worlds, sees as if he were 
near, : 

If a man stands, or walks, or rides, if he to lie 
down or get up,—what two people sitting togeth- 
er whiaper,—King Varuna knows it; he is there 
as a third, 

The two seas (sky and ocean) are the loins of 

, Varuna: he is also contained in this small drop 
of water. 

He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he 
would not be rid of Varuna the king, And he 
haa counted the twinklings of our eyes. 

—Atharva-Veda. (cf. Ps, cxxxix.) 


(4, 

I 1 thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who wa, 
from the nning, the Father of the pure creat 
ure? Who has made a path for the sun and the 
stars? Who but thou makes the moon to war 
and to wane? 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who holds 
the earth and the clouds that they do not fall? 
Who holds the sea and the trees? Who hea 

ven swiftness to the wind and the clouds? 
o ia the Creator of the good apirit? 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Who has 
made the kindly light and the darkness? Who 
has made the kindly sleep and the r 
Who has made the mornings, the noons, and the 
nighta? Who has made him who ponders on the 
measure of the laws? 

—Zendaveata (cf. Job xxxvii-xxxylil, Is, xl; Ps, civ.) 


(5.) eee 

Iam that which has been, which is, which will be: 

and no one yet has lifted the veil that covers me. 
—Egyptian. 


wi 

en they shall say to me, What is bie name? what 
shall I say unto them 

And God said unto Moses, I as THAT I Am: And 
he sald, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you. 

Lard, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all genera- 

ons. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thon hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlaating, thou art 7 

Of old hast thou Jaid the foundation of the earth: 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, 
them shall wax old like a garment; aa a as 
shalt thou change them, and they shall 
changed: 10 

But aoe art the same, and thy years shall bave 
end. 

Canst thou, by searching, find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? F 

It is as high as heayen; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know? 

Behold, 1 go ser wane but he — Te there; and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him: 

On the left hand, alate he doth work, bat I 2 
behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand. 
that I cannot see him: 

But he knoweth the way that J take. 

—Old Testament, 
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Fille Zeus are all the streets, all the markets of 
men; full of him is the sea and the harbors,— 
and we also are ble offspring. 

—Aratus. (el. Acts xvii-28.) 


(8) 

Deity any throne besides earth, s'à, alr, heavens, 
* Why do we seek the gods beyond? 
Jupiter is all you see, is all you have moved. 

Lucau. 


9.) i 

Suplter the guardian and ruler of the universe, the 
soul and spirit, the Lord and Master of this 
earthly sphere, the cause of causes, upon whom 
all t hang; whose wisdom oversees the 
world, that it may move uncontrolled in its 
course; from whom all things proceed, by whose 
spirit we live, who comprises all we see, 

Seneca. 


10. 

iis Shotianilens cause of motlon is a necessary being; 
and, by virtue of such necessity, is the ali-perfect 
being. This all-pervading principle penetrates 
heaven and all Nature, It possesses eternal, pert 
fect happiness, and its happiness is ip action, 
The mood of divine existence is essential 
energy, and as such it la a llie most excellent, 
bleased, everlasting. It is thought thinking 
itself, the actiylty of pure intelligence,—such is 
the perfect, eternal life of God. The primal 
cause of change, this absolute perfection, moves 
the world by the universal destre for the absolute 
good; by the attraction exercised upon it by the 
eternal mind. 

—Aristotle. 


(11.) 

The paths to God are more In number than the 
breathings of created beings. Whatever road I 
take jolns the highway that leads to thee. 

Ride thon on for eternity throng the empyrean, 
mounted on ke A {deal,—thou shalt not stride be- 
yond his threshold! Soar thou beyond all limit 
to the roof of the unlverse, thou shalt behold one 
tile of his dwelling,—one tile, no more. 

Yet God hath made all atoma in space mirrors, and 
rinteth each one with his perfect face. 

Wonld'st know where I found the Supreme? One 
step beyond myself, Bebind the vell of self shines 
unseen the beauty of the Loved One, 

Which is the great name of God? Communicate to 
me his least name, and I will return to thee his 
greatest. All nations and languages repeat the 
name of God; even Infancy lisps It, Allah, Tau- 
gari, Yezdán, Elohim. Yet cannot his praise be 

uly expressed by mortal till the dumb man 
shall be eloquent, and stocks and stones find 
voice; till the silent universe rejoices In lan- 


a 
2 Persian Poets. 


(12,) 
Him who dare name 
And yet Jaim— 
es, —I believe“? 
Who that can feel 
His heart can steel 
To say—“I disbelieve" ? 
The All-Embracer, 
All-Sustainer, 
Doth he not embrace, sustain, 
Thee, me, Himself? 
Lifts not the Heaven his dome above? 
Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us Iie? 
And, beaming tenderly with looks of love, 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 
Are we not gazing In each other's eyes? 
Nature's impenetrable agencies, 
Are they not thronging on thy beart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible, to morta) ken 
Around thee weaving their mysterious relgn? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large aoe’er it be,— 
And in the feéling, when thou art wholly blest, 
Then h pali it what thou wilt,—Bliss! Heart! Love! 


I have no name for it,—'tis feeling all. 
Name ls but sound and smoke 
Shrouding the glow of Heaven. 
Goethe. 


43.) $ 
I bave felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Ol elexated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of 8 far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living alr, 
Aud the blue sky, and in the mind of men: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolla through all things. 
— Wordsworth. 


14) 
The 2 —— moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and 


e plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who 
relgna? 


[s not the Vision He? though He be not that which 
He seems? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live 
In dreams ? 


matt, Pine solid stars, this weight of body and 

mb, 

Are they pot sign and symbol of thy division from 
m 


ee 


Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason 


why; 
F. 
‘or i he gi all but thou, that bast power to feel 


Glory about thee, without thee: and thou fulfillest 
thy doom, 


Maklug Him broken gleams, and a stifled eplendor 
and gloom. 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with 
Splrit can meet 

Closer ls He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet. 


God de law, say the wise, O Soul, and let u rejol 
For at — ‘thunder by law, the ‘thunder is an 


Law is God, say some: no God at all, says tha fool; 
For sb we bars power to eee la a straight staff bent 
n a pool; 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 
cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it 
not He? £ 

—Aljred Tennyson. 


GEHMAN NOTIONS IN BEGARD TO TEM- 
PERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 


Mohammed was the first prohibitionist. The re- 
cent attempt to take a text from the Koran, and force 
it Into the creed of Christendom, is regarded by our 
German citizens as a blunder from the sanitary point 
of view; and ss tyrannical from that of politics, 
They feel no call to become Mohammedans; and why 
should they? Beer, cider, ale, and wine, are positive- 
ly healthful, if pure and not heavy. That ls simply 
a settled fact, that ought no longer to be in dispute. 
Wine, even the lightest, should be taken only at table, 
or with food, never upon an empty stomach; beer or 
ale is wholesome also as a beverage to quench thirst, 
strengthening to the stomnch, soothing to the nerves, 
and yetatonic, Itshould never be drunk standing 
and at a gulp; one should sit and sip It as he would a 
cup of coffee. Taken thus, these light, cool, invigo- 
rating drinks are out of all question healthful, and 
the substitution of them among the Americans for 
some part of that ocean of hot tea and coffee which 
the nation imbibes, would do much to prevent indi- 
gestion, and thereby to prevent that morbid craving 
of the stomach for which so many seek a rellef in 
fiery stimulants, The digestion of these Germans is 
amazing, They eat often at late hours, and of food 
that would defy all the powers of an American stom- 
ach; yet dyspepsia la almost an unknown evil. The 
secret is an open one for him who has an open eye. 
The same means, again, which invigorates their 
health, making them from age to age helra of strong 
stomachs and steady nerves, ia worth more as a pre- 
ventive of drunkenness than any possible prohibitory 
law would be, though there were forty thousand con- 
stables to a State, a Dr. Miner in every pulpit, and a 
Wendell Phillips on every platform. The Germans 
in America, then, see a systematic attempt to deprive 
them by legal violence of whatis at once a whole- 
some food, a customary enjoyment, and « safeguard 
against drunkenness; and if they think such action 
e who could expect them to think other- 

e 


5! 

Secondly, the Germans in America complain that 
they are compelled by Jaw to observe the Sunday in 
the American way. They have their doctrine of the 
day, which is that of the Christian Church in their 
native country; they land ‘upon our shores, find a 
charch with a different doctrine, and find, moreover, 
that they are compelled to conform to it by the civil 
law, Assume, now, that the American doctrine la 
theologically the right one; that the Sunday is in our 
sense holy time; that its observance as such is matter 
of religious duty; and that those who fall at thle 
point commit a sin, for which they will surely be pun- 
ished hereafter,—ie it, however, the business of the 
State to enforce religious duties sa such? Is it the 
bualness of the State to decide between different theo- 
logical conceptions, espouse one as against another, 
and bring the strong arm of the law to its support? 
Here la a distinction between what le right as theo- 
logical doctrine, and what is right as an exercise of 
civil authority, which our people too commonly over- 
look, So long as the Germans rest from labor, do not 
disturb the clyil order, do notbing but what ls Inno- 
cent from the purely civil point of view, the Com- 
monwealth should hold them as citizens guiltless, 
however heretical otherwise their conception and use 
of the day may be. Undoubtedly ourlaws go farther, 
and contemplate the legal enforcement of the Sunday 
as a religious day. The German citizens cannot un- 
derstand this. at they have been tanght from 
youth up, and by Christian teachers, to regard 18 in- 
nocent before God and man, fa found to be prohibited 
by law. and probibited beyond dispute on theological 
grounds; and this, too, in the very country they have 
come to expecting to find a perfect separation of 
Church and State. They are offended, Irritated,— 
quite without grounds, shall we say?—D. A. Was 
son's Stuttgart Correspondence to the “Boston Datly 
Advertiser." 


At SHREWSRURY, ENGLAND, a poor old man, when 
dying, made use of an extraordinary figure of speech 
to express his gratitude to a Mr. Polehampton, the 
cle an who attended him: Ah! sir, I'm going 
firat, but we a mag nalni ane won't 1 Nen 
and flap my old wings when I see you s com 
rongi thas chrystial gates!” He had the Ortho- 
dox expectation, described by Coleridge, of becoming 
“ sort of celestial poultry.” 


Poetry. 


“THE FIVE KNAVES.” 
AM ORLERTAL TALE! 


———— 


BY JOHN G, BAIR. 


Ones on a time, in Indostan, 

A thief conceived a conning plan 

(So potent ia the voice of Hope) 

To save his throttle from the rope, 
Though now the day was drawing nigh 
When he by law was doomed to die. 

He bade the jailer teli the King 

He faln would show a wondrous thing— 
A precious secret fairly worth 

‘The ear of any prince on earth. 

And now the culprit, being led 

Into the royal preseuoe, sald: 

“This golden coin which here you nee, 
If planted, will become p tree 

Whose fruit—increased & hundred told 
Will be, like this, the purest gold. 

I pray your majesty to try 

If thia be true before I dle." 

With this the King and courtiers went 
Into the garden with intent 

‘To plant the curious coin of gold. 

But now, when all was ready, “Hold I" 
Exclaimed the thief, “this band of mind 
Would surely spoli our whole design ; 
‘The hand that plants the gold must be 
(Else all is naught) entirely free 

From stalu of fraud; and 80 I pray 
Your gracious majesty wil) lay 

‘The seed in earth.” “'Yes—no—in Booth," 
‘The King replied, “for in my youth 

I pilfered from my sire; some stain, 
For all my sorrow, may remain. 

My good prime minister is here; 

His hand, no doubt, ts wholly clear 

Ot any taint.” "Nay," he Teplied, 
“That's more than I can well de 
As tax-recelyer—now—I may 

Have kept a trifle. 80 L pray 

To be excused, for prudence’ sake; 
And let our commissary take 

The colin in hand, Suro that were bast, 
For he, no doubt, can stand the test,” 
„Faith,“ sald the commissary, “I 
Would rather not. I can't deny 

My good intent; but since L pay 

Large sums of money every day 

For soldiers, sallors, and a herd 

Of spies—I wouldn't give my word 

T have not kept a mall amount 

Not entered in my book account, 

Since then an error—e'en the least 
Would spoil the charm, pray let the priest 
Proceed to plant the colt of gold. 
“Nay, that I fear would be o'ar bold,” 
Replied his reverence; “I deal 

In tithes and sacrificial dues; 

And so I beg you will excuse 

My sharing in a work like this, 

Where nothing must be done amiss,” 
Then,“ said the thief, “see no man here, 
As we have learned, is wholly clear 

Of knavish tricks, I ask you whether 
We should not all be hung together?” 
The monarch, langhing, made reply: 
“Why, ves, if every rogue must die! 
Well, since we are five knaves confessed, 
I pardon you, and spare the rest!” 
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PARAGRAPHS, 


BY W. J.P 


t of science and sound 
1 is ta . it with the Bible. 


g 
but that of reason and right. It 
Progress, Equal Rights, and 


THE QUESTION of allowing entire liberty of worship 
in agitated in Chill, A large number of members of 
the Chilian Congress bave signed a motion for that 
object. Like other South American States, Chili is 
not much more than nominally a republic; else It 
would have found out before now that In a republic 
there can be no State-rellgion, 


Ir is REPORTED that the aggregate of ‘religious 
charities’ In England last year amounted to more 
than $8,000,000 in gold, It would be well if the atà- 
tlatics would aleo tell us what proportion of this sam 
had been given for purely humane and philanthropic 
objects, and what for ecclesiastical propagandism. 
It is becoming a question whether the bestowing of 
money to build up any form of sectarianism can 
rightly be reckoned as a charity. 


DEAN STANLEY'S latest heresy ls his saying at the 
Bunyan Festival in England, that the Nonconform- 
ists have a splendid literature of their own, and we 
must remember that literature may be a channel of 
grace no less spiritual than sacraments or doctrines, 
chapels or churches,’’ Good literature is indeed the 
good news of this age to thousands of soulsa—the only 
gospel that reaches them. Some of it bears the 
stamp of an inspiration genuinely divine, and will go 
into the Bible of coming ages. And that a dean 
should come so near saying this, shows that thie lit- 
érature is doing its good work in the church, too. 


Bisnor CummrNa has at length been formally de- 
posed from the ministry of the Episcopal Church, by 
an official council of bishops; but, having once had 
the sacred hands laid upon him, be will still claim 
the office of bishop in his Reformed Church. One of 
the Episcopal churches of Louiaville, Ky., has with- 
drawn from Its old fellowship, and given ita adheslon 
to the Reform movement, But the reform does not 
appear to have as yet much strength. It is neither 
broad nor deep enough. To change a few phrases In 
the Service-Book ia not a reformation that can Incite 
a large, popular following, nor does it meet the prob- 
lems that demand the attention of scholars, 


Aw EVANGELICAL Almanac has been published, 
under the auspices of Dr, Cullis and hie Work of 
Faith,” which containe some passage of Scripture 
for each day in the year, Dr. Cullls recommends the 
book to the public by citing the following Illustration 
of ite usefulness :— 

A beloved brother was troubled about a payment 
demanded of him, it — — larger than he ex- 
N and repeated calls had somewhat embarrassed 

im, He prayed about it, and then remembered 
that he had a little stock in a machine, which he 
might perbupa sell for about what he gave forit, He 
committed it all to God, and then taking up the little 
Almanac, read: ‘I have heard thy prey He went 
on his way rejoicing, and at his first trial sold the 
stock for three timea what he gave for it.“ 


Conversions of sinful debtors to what Dr. Cullis 
calls gospel faith may be expected in large numbers, 
if it can be utilized by Yankee shrewdness in this 
way. 

Rey. Jauns MARTINEAU, who for thirty-three 
years has been President of Manchester New College, 
London, has resigned that Position, A year ago he 
gare up the pastorate of his chapel in London; and 
it is now announced that he will devote his remaln- 


ing years to the preparation of his writings for publi- 
cation. Mr, Martinean has been in some respects the 
Channing of English Unitarianiam, though his views 
approach very nearly those of Theodore Parker. He 
has been, however, less of a religious propagandist 
than elther Channing or Parker. His temperament 
and studies have rather characterized him as a re- 
ligious philosopher. And as one of the most liberal, 
able, and cultivated defenders of the intuitional phi- 
losophy aa applied to religion, all theological acholars 
must hall the announcement of his collected writings 
with satisfaction, One of hia latest pieces of work is 
an elaborate article, just published In the August 
number of Old and New, agalnat the common tradi- 
tional opinion that the Fourth Gospel is the produc- 
tion of the disciple John. It is a lucid and strong 
array of the arguments which show, in our opinion 
conclusively, that this remarkable book appeared in 
the second century, and ia the bigoraphy of an ideal 
rather than an actual personage. 


Dr, Ew xl. o, the eminent German scholar, and au- 
thor of the History of Israel, has been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment for an alleged libel on 
Prince Bismarck, In comparing him, in a magazine 
article, to Frederick II. and Napoleon III. The 
learned doctor, as a Hanoverian, bas probably never 
cordially accepted the reconstruction of Germany un- 
der the leadership of Prussia; but it is more than 
doubtfal whether German unity more than German 
freedom is to be permanently helped by such forcible 
repression of free speech. Another Catholic clergy- 
man, too, has been imprisoned in Prussla for obeying 
bla Church rather than his government. In à contest 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, every lover 
of free thought would naturally side with the latter; 
yet when the contest goes so far that Catholics are 
sent to prison for conscience’ sake, there is danger of 
awakening a reactionary sympathy for them as rep- 
resenting a persecuted cause. If Bismarck is great 
and far-seeing in his sagacity, he will bring this con- 
test as soon us possible where it will be seen to be a 
conflict, not between two kinds of eceleslastle author- 
ity, but between ecclesiastical represeion of individ- 
ual liberty as represented by the Roman Catholic 
Church on the one side, and the State standing for 
freedom of thought and consclence on the other. 


THE Liberal Christian has begun editorially to pre- 
pare its readers for the next National Conference of 
Unitarians, to be held at Saratoga in September. Al- 
though it has latterly taken decided ground against 
the action of the Unitarian Association in the “‘Year- 
Book controversy,” yet it deprecates any attempt to 
reopen that controversy at the Conference; and hav- 
ing heard a rumor that a proposition might be made 
for dropping the objectionable theological phrases 
from the preamble to the conatitution of the Confer- 
ence, and so getting rid of that long controversy, it 
puts itself beforehand into an attitude of energetic 
resistance to any such attempt, It says: “The his- 
torical party in our denomination haye made the Jast 
sacrifices to the Intuitionalista,”’ and proposes as the 
only practical way of settling the denominational dif- 
ferences in the Conference this rather novel plan: 
that those who object to the theology of the preamble, 
yet know that they sympathize fully with the spirit 
and general purposes of the Unitarian body,” shall 
attend the Conference not as delegates but as friends, 
and perhaps be permitted, within certain defined 
limits, to take part In Its proceedings— as Jews and 
Catholic priesta might be.“ The practical“ objec- 
tion to this ingenious plan wil) probably be, that it Is 
a "practical way” of putting those who attend simply 
In the capacity of ‘friends’ outside of the Uni- 
tarian body“ in the category of another denomi- 
nation. 


A WRITER In the July number of the Unitarian 
Review and Religious Magazine, Mr. J. E. Walton, in 
an article on “Spiritual Gifts,” takes up again with 
great earnestness and good deal of vigor the ques- 
tion of the Prayer-Test as, not first raised, but intro- 
duced to the public, by Prof. Tyndall. Mr. Walton 
thinks that the Christian Church has shown great 
weakness and timidity by not accepting this chal- 
lenge from sclance, He belleves that the Bible is ex- 
plicit on the subject, distinctly declaring that ‘the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick,” giving numerous 
illustrations of such healing-power, and setting no 
limit in time for the cessation of the power; and he 
thinks that the proposed test was substantially, 
though perhaps not in form, a perfectly legitimate 
one. His theory, which has a Swedenborgian flavor, 
ls that the divine forces act through the human men- 
tal organism, and that genuine prayer so changes the 
conditions of thia organism that the divine energy 
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can flow into it and work through it mors freely, 
The Charch, he says, has lost ground by giving up ite 

faith in, and ita practice of, this kind of miracle; and 

since the form of Prof. Tyndall's test, the sélection of 

one ward at some hospital for the prayer-remedy, may 

be objectionable because of the difficulty of thus mak- 
ing a real application of It, he proposes as à falrer, and, 

it must be admitted, a severer form of test,—the estab- 
lishment of a Prayer-Hospital for patients who have 
been pronounced by competent medical authority to 

be incurable by the ordinary medical treatment He 

would have this hospital put under the charge of per- 
sons who believe in the prayer-cure, and no other 
remedy should be permitted; then, if in euch clreun- 
atances the patients should get well, as he believes, 
under a perfect fulfilment of the conditions, they 
would, to prayer must the credit be given. He ad- 
mits that where sclence can cure, It may be the divine 
method; but man’s extremity ls God's opportunity: 
20, he says, where science confesses ita impotence 
there let prayer be tried. This does seem a better 
test than tifat endorsed by Prof, Tyndall. But even 
if it should succeed, the question might arise, how 
much physical magnetism and the power of the pe 
tient’s will had to do with the cure; for that these 
forces operate medicinally is a well-attested fact, 
Still, if the prayerremedy can cure well-authenti- 
cated casea of cancer, and consumption, and other 
dlsengen declared medically incurable by a board of 
scientific physicians, the result (aaide from its imme- 
diate humaneness) would furnish new and most in- 
teresting facts for physiological and peychological 
science to deal with, even though possible menu! 
conditions of the patient might vitiate the experiment 
as a test of the efficacy of prayer. Why should not 


the Christian Church establish such an institution? 
ee m — 


“THE OLD GIANT INTOLERANCE." 


Dean Stanley has given several pointed lessons in 
religious charity to the ecclesiastic mind of England, 
His last was to go down to Bedford, and make the 
speech at the unvelling of the statue of Jobn Bun- 
yan,— Baptist tinker, preacher, “prisoner of the 
Lord,” and author of Pilgrima Progresa two hun- 
dred years ago; and he used the occasion, as well be 
might, to note that the world was a gentler world 
than when John made Jace, and wrote his book in 
Bedford Jail. In Pilgrim-phrase he said: The old 
Giant Intolerance, at that time so stout and hearty, 
now sits at the mouth of his cave with joints stiff 
and crazy, and can only grin at tha heretics as they 
pass by. But let us not rejoice prematurely,” bo 
adds; “the old giant is still aliye. He may be seen 
in many shapes, on all sides, with many voices,” As 
if to echo the warning, the same papers that report 
the speech bring word of some poor creatures just 
the other day burnt to death as witches in Catholic 
Mexico, and tell us of the Catholic bishops fined and 
imprisoned by Bismarck, who would forestall Chureb- 
intolerance aiming at the State by State-Intolerance 
aimed at the Church, 

But the Christian world, especially the Anglo- 
Saxon portion of it, haa indeed made progress In re- 
ligious freedom since Bunyan’s day; and while we 
still protest against our light afflictions which remain, 
it is worth while now and then to look back through 
even the Protestant centurlea, and count the far more 
exceeding glory of our gains. 

The great chlefe of Protestantism were by 10 
means identical with the early advocates of “Free 
Religion,” These latter were oftener exiles whom 
those chiefs had chased away, or recluse idealists 
and scholars boused in some rich protector’s man- 
elon, or obscure fanatics, When their book of praise 
is written, it will pass by Luther, and Calvin, and 
Knox, to honor less familiar names,—the Swis 
Zwingli; Castellio, the Frenchman, who denounced 
the murder of Servetus at the time, and, first in mod- 
ern Christendom, preached the innocence of intel- 
lectual error, and the duty of absolute toleration; 
Acontlo, the Itallan, perhaps the earliest to empha- 
size the principle of “few fundamentala in religion,” 
throngh which, an through a gate, Reason bas 20 
often won ita way into the strongholds of Christian 
bigotry; the two Socini, whose name was fastened 
revilingly to “toleration,” and lifted up in Diao 
upon It like blasphemers on a shameful cross, — Tol- 
eration, that Socinian dogma;™ that noble line, 
stretching a whole century, of Dutch Arminia 
teachers, whose ligh ords went out through 

X ght-bearing words w. 
all the lands around them; some humble Baptisti 
too, and Quakers, will claim place, and John re 
win, the Arminian Inilependent of London, who, — A 
lated from all parties, took the open field i s 
Farllament and the ministers, in behalf of salvation 


4 N rey 


_ hated the Quakers,—“in whom,“ our brave John 


——— 
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even for pagans, and of toleration eyen for Jewa, and 
Turks, and Papists, and prophesied to his enemies 
that he one day should be "bad in honor for those 
very opinions” for which they threatened to make 
the name of Goodwin “an abhorring to the genera- 
tlons;” and among the rest to take high rank will 
stand those primitive Brosd-Churchmen of England, 
of whom Tulloch has lately written, the men who 
frat used our English tongue to expound broadly and 
systematically this principle of religions toleration. 

The common-place of to-day, that religion Is one 
thing and the theologies another, was the rare vision 
in the century of the Reformation, and a vary slowly 
dawning vision In the century after that. Men could 
cease to be Roman Catholics, but could not give ap 
the Catholic idea that uniformity of doctrine, and of 
worship, a unified State-Church, in short, was essen- 
tial to religion. The duty of stamping out papacy 
on the one hand, and heresy on the other, waa be- 
Heved In by all the principal reformers except Zwingli 
and Socinus, was enrolled in several of the now Con- 
fessions, was practised by every one of the Protestant 
governments, ‘Intolerance was the deadly original 
ain of the Reformed -charches,’’—Inherited from its 
mother: At the end of the sixteenth century the 
simple proposition that men for holding or declaring 
heterodox opinions In religion should not be burned 
alive, or otherwise put to death, was itself little else 
than a sort of heterodoxy,”—so Hallam writes, In 
the Church of England, Henry VIII. burned Baptists, 
Edward VI. burned Baptists, Elizabeth banished Bap- 
tlets, and Imprisoned Presbyterians wholesale, and 
hung some Brownists; even James I, burned two men 
for denying Christ's divinity. When the Presbyteri- 
ans came to power, they not only put down prelacy, 
but passed their Draconic ordinance, bristling with 
death-penalties and life-imprisonments, against what 
they regarded as the most Impious of the swarming 
secta and schisms, The ordinance was too savage to 
be executed. The old Giant” had already lost bis 
teeth, and could only snap his gums, and fill his dan- 
geons, Then the Independents took their turn at 
rule. Even as exiles they had shown thelr quality. 
Browne and Barrowe, hounded forth from the Eng- 
lish Church as damnable heretics, 4 soon as they 
found breathing-space abroad, mounted—these gen- 
tle Comeouters !—the little platform of their own in- 
fallibility, to proctalm the right of compulsory con- 
formity; and the first Independent Confession, pub- 
lished by s church of English exiles in Holland, 
1506, maintained, It is the duty of magistrates to 
root out all false ministries, voluntary religions, and 
counterfeit worships of God.” As rulers, although 
they were the first party to grant anything like relig- 
ious liberty, it waa largely forced from them by the 
indignant spurring of Cromwell, to whom they voted 
the right to veto bills touching liberty of conacience, 
but not those suppressing heresies! Ao it was, three 
thousand Quakers went to prison while they beld the 
power of the keys, And of alleged witches, Lecky 
says, there is reason to think more perished in Eng- 
land during the few yeara of the Commonwealth than 
in the whole period before or since; but witches lay 
outside of all men’s tolerance, and Puritan theology 
only bronght the belief and panic to the climax, 
When the Bishop's church returned with the Resto- 
ration, and the Dissenters were again prostrate under 
“Uniformity,” Conventlele,“ and ‘‘Five-Mile Acts,“ 
not afew among them actually preferred the perae- 
cution to any indulgence that would ease the hated 
Papista as well as themselves. 

How slowly the idea of complete toleration won 
its way in men’s minds ls seen still more signally in 
the exceptions which the most advanced emancipa- 
tors made In their schemes of toleration, Harring- 
ton, author of the Oceana, would exclade Papiates, 
Jews, and Idolaters from his ideal State. Milton 
would exclude Paplsta as idolators; and for a better 
tesson even Willlam Penn and Locke were against 
tolerating them—for Blsmarck’s reason, because the 
Papists were themselves professed and principled in- 
toleranta. No wonder they felt so, for the Vaudola 
massacres had been renewed, and the London streeta 
were paced by many a French Huguenot just driven 
from his home by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Jeremy Taylor, who contributed so much 
to the causa of freedom by hla Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, is sald to have found out, as Irish bishop, that 
certain Presbyterian parsons could be too trouble- 
some to be allowed bis neighborhood, Baxter and 
Banyan himself, at least in his younger days, heartily 


Goodwin wrote, “there Is little question that the 
devil dwelleth bodily,’ Finally, when William's 
Toleration Act was passed in 1689, Catholics and 


Unitarians were wholly excluded from Its benefits, 
while Corporation and Test Acts still remained to 
disable from elvll rights the members of the four tol- 
erated secte,— disabilities that lingered, growing 
milder, till within our own memory, 

Such was English toleration in Bunyan’s day! But 
what advance ia this from that pictured in Hallam’s 
sentence for the sixteenth century, when men had 
just escaped from Rome! Still in England the Estab- 
Hahed Church carries privilege, and Dissent carries 
burdens; still Established Churches are the rule 
among the lands; still In Massachusetts the Statute- 
book has Sunday-lawa whose ghosts can be “materi- 
alized on mean occasion; still we have much free- 
dom to work out in thought and life, while “religion” 
hinders us as well as helps as; but what great advance 
is ours beyond that seventeenth century, when men 
Were just escaping from the little Romes of Protes- 
tantlsm! Save in special local cases, the only mar 
tyrdom for religious opinion a man can suffer now, 
among ourselves, ia socia) martyrdom. His penalties 
are a church-trial, or the loalng of a school or a par- 
ish, or being dropped from a Year Book, or bearing 
slurs and misrepresentatlons. What improvement In 
New England, even, since the Unitarian controversy 
fifty years ago! Indeed, the party of the heterodox 
and the indifferent are so strong, and so disposed to 
use thelr strength, that tho most resounding word- 
blows are quite as likely to be those they give, not 
take,—illustrating the fact that liberty and equality 
abound long before fraternity, 

To-day, no pilgrim who dares come out and pass by 
is greatly hurt by ‘the old Giant.” They who do 
not dare are the ones who suffer most from him,— 
they who still Jive in old communions where he sits 
grinning at the mouth of his empty caves, and where, 
half-unconsciously, the old feeling of subjection la 
still strong; as the negroes still sald Massa“ to the 
white man after emancipation, Not among the bet- 
erodox, but among the Orthodox, we find his victims, 
Like the Pope, he has lost temporal soverelgnty, 
but he keeps spiritual sovereignty over the faithful. 
His fetters now are on the mind and tongue; on the 
mind narrowing its range of thought and doubt, on 
the tongue muffilng clear expression, Who strains m 
new meaning into an old creed rather than speak the 
fresh, strong meaning out; who uses an old form 
dead to the user though not to others; who clings to 
an old name for the comfort of its wonted sound; 
men who aacrifice distinctness of mental perception, 
and lower thelr standard of ethics from all sorts of 
half-good motives which sum up in this—that the 
consequence of their cleareat thonght and thelr ex- 
actest utterance would be too disastrons, perhaps to 
others even more than to themselves, In the present 
atate of soclety,—theae are the Giant's real victims 
today. A spiritual tyranny. He hurts only those 
who fear him, and hurts them inwardly. 

Many influences are helping to break down even 
this rule, Among otbers an influence very strong 
will be the theory of evolution which science has 
been urging so impressively of late. When that the- 
ory ia still better understood, still more widely im- 
pressed and trusted, when it u organized Into our 
mental processes so as to become part of the way In 


which we look at things, then the day, not of thla or. 


that radical theology, Indeed, but of Free Religion, 
will be at hand, For to one party it will give the 
courage of thelr thought as a natural growth; to the 
other it will give sympathy with traditions as natural 
roots; and to both a better undertanding of each 
other, and more charity, Again s scientific idea doing 
good to religion. w. C. @. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


— 7 

The following paragraphs are the conclusion of 
Rev. James Martineau’s essay on the Fourth Gospel, 
published in Old and New, and referred to in another 
column: 

From all quarters, then, does evidence flow in, that 
the only gospel which ls composed and not merely 
compiled and edited, and for which, therefore, a sin- 

le writer is responalble, bas Its birthday in the mid- 
fie of the second cen „and ia not the work of a 
witness at all. Nor, in the moulding of it, does the 
author proceed, under the control of an historical pur- 
pose, to tell objective facts in the order and the form 
of the best accredited tradition. His animating mo- 
tlye is doctrinal, aa he himself declares,—to convince 
his readers that Jesus is “the Son of God,“ in the 
tranacendent sense which this phrase bore to his own 
thought; and he had so long looked at the ovangell- 
cal biographies through the glorifying haze of that 
idea, that whatever would not take its richer light 
dropped into the shade and err and those 
elements alone stood out on which the heavenly 
tints would lie. As the story had tranafigured itself 
to him, so did he present it transfigured to his read- 
ers; in a form true, as he held, with a deeper trath 
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than that of outward circumstance; rendering, if not 
the very worda as they were heard, the inner mean- 
ing that they carried; and conrad nothing but 
that which might Aave been, nnd the equivalent of 
which could 1 fail to be, when such a nature 
was moving on snch a scene. This kind of historical 
drama le full of interest as an exponent of its own 
12 but is not à new witness for the time of which 
8, 

‘or our knowledge, then, of tbe life of Jesus, ex- 
cept so far as certaln features of it are assumed in 
some of the Eplstles and the Apocalypse, we are 
thrown npon the remains of popular traditlon col- 
lected by our aynoptists,—remaina which are doubt- 
less rich in fi ents original and true; but which 
are assuredly of mixed character and worth, and can- 
not pretend to carry the guaranty of known and 
namable aye-witnesses. Priceless aa sources of prob- 
able history, they are unserviceable for a theory of 
documentary authority. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS la threatened with eclipse 
at our centennial, just when his fame should shine 
the brightest. It is said that on July 4, 1876, the 
Scandinavians of the United States are golng to erect 
a statue in Madison, Wis., to Lelf Erikson, as the dis- 
coverer of the American continent, Erikson la the 
sea-king credited with having spent the winter of 
A.D, 1000 at Fall River, Mass. It is also rumored 
that at Rome they mean to canonize Columbus be- 
cause, by an act little less than that of inspiration,” 
he enlarged the boundaries of the Christian world, 
Which is to say, according to the knowing ones, the 
Pope ls thinklng— 


“Religion stands a-tiptoe in our land 
And soon will pass 10 the American strand." 


(We suspect that, infallible as he ia, he has quoted 
that wrongly.) But it is hard [or Columbus. The dis- 
coverer’s ship was worth more to him than the salnt- 
ship will be. The Norwegians even clalm his inapi- 
ration, too; for they say that he visited Iceland in 
1447, and borrowed it there from the Sagas and tra- 
ditions about Erikson's voyage. w. c. 8. 
— — . — 

Dr. DRxus, a Methodist, speaks of the two Meth- 
odisms of the United States, —the Methodlst Epls- 
copal Church North, and the Methodist Eplacopal 
Church South. Not so, says the Methodist Protem 
tant; these two are one, but besides thut one there 
are four others. Not right yet, says the Methodist 
Recorder; there are at least three more in the United 
States, all organized bodles, — and there may be 
still others. The Catholics and Mr. Alcott were 
right; you can choose between one church of 30 
many million members, or Mr. Alcott’s so many 
million churches of one member each. We are used 
to the rubric Y. M. C. A. The Convention Inst 
month reported nine hundred and forty-five associa- 
tions on the roll. Now, New York is going to have a 
Y. M. H. A, The H stands for Hebrew; but there 
are to be a reading-room, a library, lectures, enter- 
tainments, and free classes, juot as if they were good 
Christians. Perhaps, sometime, we shall be rich 
enough to have a T. M. F. R. A., and there will be 
again a reading-room, and library, lectures, enter- 
talnments, and free classes. The thirat is the same, 
the water is the same; but the syrup is the all-im- 
portant thing, and makes the difference. So we 
must all have separate cups. Well, perhaps no one 
ia to blame, But it will not always be so; and the 
paradox is that Mr, Alcott's kind of church will 
bring the brotherhood. W. c. 0. 


Ir 18 GENERALLY pretty well understood that the 
Patrons of Husbandry, or Grangers, of the West are, 
like the Internationals of the East, opposed to what 
they call “middlemen,” and propos to dispense with 
their services as fast as possible. A few days ago, a 
man prostrated by disease, and with little hopes of re- 
covery, was asked by his friends if they should not 
send for a minister of the gospel. He promptly an- 
awered: "No, I am a Granger, and opposed to middle- 
men; and if 1 go to heaven, I propose to go direct, 
without the Intervention of any sleek-coated middle- 
man who makes his living off of the hard-working 
producer.“ 


A RELIGIOUa WASHERWOMAN, who always ab- 
stained from work on Ne by industry contrived 
to earn enough money to build a snug litle house and 
barn, There occurred a terrible storm which de- 
atroyed the latter and «mashed part of the former. 
Her indignation was at frat unspeakable, but at last 
she sobbed out, “Neyer mind! I'l pay for this! 1701 
wash on Sundays!” Providence le supposed to have 
met its match. 

— — — — 

AN IatanMAN was once taken to see the wonders 
of Niagara Falls. He did not seem to think it tre- 
mendous after all. His friend asked him, Don't 
you think it is u wonderful thing?” “Why is it a 
wonderful thing?“ asked the Irishman, ‘Don’t you 
aee,” said bis friend, "that Immense body of water 
rolling down this precipice? Says he, “What's to 
hinder it?“ -V. F. Observer. 


SS 
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Communications. 


WHAT 18 ATHEISM? 


“Be not frightened by names. There is no athe- 
ist, save he who disbelieves in cause and effect, To 
believe in a canse of all things, ls to believe in a God. 
Respecting the nature of that cause, itis not only 
lawal, but necessary, to differ, until determined by 

positive evidence, derived from 4 due comprehension 

of its effects; that is, of Nature. The real atheists, 

now-a-days, are those who would banish God from 

the iving present toa dead past.” (From "By-and- 

By," by Edward Maitlund ; author of “The Pilyrim 
and the Shrine,“ etc.) 

“Atheism professed is only rejection of some def- 
nition.” (0 A. Bartol.) 

“The proof of the existence of a God, derived from 
the external universe as perceived through the senses, 
is im ible and contradictory.” (Fichte.) 

“The absurdity of the a posteriori argument fora 
God consists in the assumption that what we call 
order, harmony, and adaptation, are evidence of de- 
sign; when it is evident that, whether there be a 
God or nof, order, harmony, and adaptation must 
have exlered from all eternity, and are not, therefore, 
necessary proof of a designing cause.“ (B. F. Un- 


deci 2 have been saying Is of real value, it will 
appeur that two great discoveries of modern sei- 
ence—the coL ‘ryation of force, and the law of evo- 
lution—must eventually give to it a vast impulse in 
the direction of religious inquiry, The one estab- 
lishes the unity of the universe In respect to force; 
the other establishes the unity of the universe in re- 
spect tolaw. One force rules throughout space; one 
law rules throughout time,—and the force and the 
Jaw are themselves explicable, as one, only as mind. 
To this conclusion I believe that modern science la 
cautiously but surely approaching. 

“But I shall be met at once with the rebuff that 
these two discoveries, and especially the evolutional 
theory as applied to biology, have forever disposed of 
the old argument from design. Prof. Huxley. in his 
Luy Sermons (pp. 301-34), argues that ‘teleology, as 
commonly understood, had received lts death-blow at 
Mr. Darwin's hands,’ I admit it; for the argument 
from design is usually limited to the special adapta- 
tions of organ to function, for which a non-teleo- 
logical cause is found in the law of natural selec- 
tion. Buttle adaptation of the universal environ- 
ment to the evolution of universal organic life ndmits 
of no such explanation, No cause has ever been as- 
signed why the net result of all eventa, taken as a 
whole. should be what it is—why all influences 
should so wonderfully conspire to develop a cosmos 
out of chaos, and a magnificent fauna and flora out 
of protoplasmic samencss,—why the system of Nat- 
ure should work thus undeviatingly in one continu- 
ous direction. If it is said that this must have been, 
and could not have been otherwise, I reply that this 
must is the very thing to be explained. Nature might 
have been forever, for anght we know, a buge, seeth- 
ing cauldron of warring elements, tending to no 

ace, and productive of no result, Why muat it 

ave been what it is, rather than that? Sclentific 
men cheat themselves if they swallow that must aa 
an antidote to the discomfort of puzzling queries, 
The queries cannot be thus quieted.” (Extract from 
Inder Tract, No. 11.) 

From no desire to escape from the epithet of athe- 
ist have I asked the question at the head of this arti- 
cle. Conaldering the fact that most, if not all, of 
those who bear this name have been so knighted by a 
class of their fellow-men who have thrust upon the 
world (under the pretext of authority) pictures and 
ideas of deity revolting in every sense, some dis- 
criminating title became really necessary. But it 
does not follow that the correct name has been ap- 

lied by the one side, or accepted by the other. For 
t must be evident to al), that the rejection of some 
conception of delty is very different from a total dim 
belief lu the existence of God. 

In the foregoing quotations It is noticeable that 
while methods which would lead some to theism are 
rejected by others, yet no positive denial ie made of 
the existence of God, 

It has been said that ‘‘aclence knows but three 
states of mind, —denlal, conviction, and the vast In- 
terval between the two, which is not bellef, but the 
suspension of judgment.” The suspension of judg- 
ment is not atheism. 

In a recent lecture before the Free Religious Socle- 
ty of Chicago, Mr, Underwood well iliuatrates the 
atate of mind between denial and conviction, by a 
quotation from Goethe's Faust, as follows: 

Murgaret.— Do you believe in God?“ 

Faust.—''My dear, who can say, ‘I believe in a 
God’? Ask priest or philosopher, and the answar ia 
like mockery.” 

Margaret.—‘'Then you do not belleve Him?“ 

Faust,—‘‘Mistake me not, you angel; who dare 
name Him? And who can say, I belleve in Him’? 
Who that feels dare say, ‘I have no God’? The All- 
embracer, the All-sustainer, does He not surround 

u, me, himself? Is not the earth firm beneath ua? 

o we not eee each other eye to eye, and does not all 
existence rise to your head and heart, and float in 
infinite majesty before you? Let your heart, big as it 
in, be full of the great idea; and when you are per- 
fectly happy In the Gots name it what yon will 

, heart, love, god, I have no name forit. The 
eeling is all- n. all; the name Is but noise and amoke, 
clouding celestial glory,” 
the rejection of some definition constitutes athe- 
ism, then are all the sects atheista to each other; for 
it Is notorious that no two of them have precisely the 
same ideas or conceptions of delty. What a babel of 
confusion would we then have in the use of the 


word! It would r lose all ita distinctive 
meaning, if it has not already. 

J see no way in which to reclaim the word for any 
legitimate or intelligible use, except b adopting the 
meaning given by the author of By-an By namely: 
“There is no atheist, saye he who disbelieves in cause 
and effect? and that “to belleve in a cause of àll 
things, is to believe in a God.“ 

It is not what the so-called atheists like to be called 
(some of whom glory in that very vague title), nor is 
it what priest or clergy would like to call them; but, 
how far have their negations actually carried them? 
Have they, any one of them, yet denied, for intelli- 
gent effects, an Intelligent cause? If so, their philos- 
ophy muat be of that easy, N lazy sort, 
which animated the immortal Topsy in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, who, when asked, Who made you?” replied, 
“Dunno; 1 ‘spect I growed.” 

Herbert Spencer condemns atheiam as an absurd 
and unthinkable view of the universe.“ I suppose 
he means by that expression, that he cannot think of 
effects without causes, even though the Infinite Cause 
seems to him the “unknowable,” 

I prefer ta say, the Reality known in part. To ex- 
pect to analyze fully the Infinite Cause, when we 
cannot yet analyze our finite selves, were folly. 

We can daily learn something more of the nature 
of that cause from ite effects In universal Nature. 
Shall our inability to grasp the whole lead us to blank 
negation? Surely, that were as unreasonable as to 
assert that we know all, Enough is already known 


to suggest far more; and I, for one, can walt. The 
whys of the known baye yet to be disposed of. The 
‘‘nuste” of the unknown will then take care of them- 


selves, 

In the light of scientific thelem, all atheism, real or 
supposed, must fade away. The contest is rapidly 
taking new shape. Atleast, let the readers of THE 
Ixpxx understand something of the nature of their 
powerful weapons for attack and defence, —the claims 
of the scientific method so forcibly shown in the In- 
dex tract from which I baye quoted. The ground 
there taken is broad enough for all new light which 
science will add. No longer limited to the purely 
physical, all questions relating even to man's spiritual 
natare must passin review before that ordeal which 
recognizes no authority but universally established 
truth. W. F. P. 
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INITIATORY FORCES. 


In Nature we may often note vast potentialities 
lying dormant for long periods, until some force, in- 
significantin amount, but of the proper kind or in- 
2 suddenly initiates action on an immense 
scale. 

Thus a prairie or forest may be dried up by 
drought, until leaves and twigs are brittle and nearly 
dead; but all is quiet until a chance spark from a 
locomotive, or a tobacco-pipe, inaugurates a confia- 


gration devastating square miles. 
And this — or an outalde ag aed fores ls 
generally associated with great power of maintaining 


action once begun. 

The element carbon is a striking illustration of 
this. The processes of . are much fa- 
cilitated by the entrance of crystals, ready made, and 
sometimes cannot be formed without thie Impulse. 
And, very — per 4 a new surgical method for cov- 
ering a wound with skin employs as nucleus a tin 
morsel 2 — from elsewhere. In en ay t 
has been discovered that blue light may begin an Im- 
pression which red or yellow may finish, but finish 
only. The magnetoelectric machines must always 
have magnets as an essential, in the production of an 
electric current from mechanical motion. The force 
of the magnet may be a trifle, and the results of the 
apparatus gigantic; but still the little initiatory mag- 
net cannot be dispensed with. 

A fallacy has often led men to suppore that effects 
exceeded canses in amount, because they looked at 
initiatory forces, and not at the much greater re- 
served forces they liberated, 

Sch in working for a result, mechanical, sociologi- 
cal, or otherwise, an Indispensable provision is the 
proper Initlatory force, without which great power 
may lie idle and useless, J. G. H. 

— — —— 


DUTY, NOT SENTIMENT. 


To do our plain, simple duty, day by day; to help 
one another with deeds, not mere words; to be hon- 
est, sincere, and free,—sthis is the veritable greatness 
of human life, and the extreme difficulty of it. 

Feeling does not always accompany duty. We 
must do our daty, whether we fee! Tike itor not; and 
do it continuously, not by fits and starts. Duty is be- 
yond our mere preference, higher and deeper than 
sentiment. It comes in darkness and stillness at 
times, now wonderfully radiant, then a cold and 
beckoning hand; bnt one always to be followed. It 
is the imperial light of the soul, that hangs over it 
with a vaster sublimity than the starry heavens. It 
ie man's best gospel, eweet even in exceeding bitter- 
ness, and bearing a wreath of glory in its most piere- 
ing thorns. 

entiment that ministers to duty, and makea it 
more vivid and imperative, and is the kindling radl- 
ance of sincere obedience, is right. But sentiment 
that subverts duty, or makes It a secondary thing, Is 
fatally wrong. 

There is too much of that false religious sentiment, 


"which pa ecstatic visions and loud prayers in the 


paca of hard and honorable work; which lifts one so 
igh that he forgets that he owes his neighbor this or 
that; which makes honesty, and purity, and justice, 
of comparatively little account. Sentiment, like “the 
buseless fabric of a dream.“ too often takea the place 
of real duty in the experience of many. They think 


_myself to 


— 


if the heart glows, and the brain burns, all 

They neglect to choose and act, How oelda aÀ $ 
the pi ge, — ee Appeal to the sense of duty: 
almost always to the passions,—to h s 
hasn Erevani ope, fear, and the 

But a 2 28 of —— are bean 

only when they epring from the di aracter. 
the varied and noble activities of the — we tan- 
not be flung into heaven on any tide of feeling, We 
must climb, before the intense vision will burst upon 


us, 8. P, PUTNAM. 
— 
WHAT IS PHAYER, AND WHAT ITA on 
JECT? 


EDITOR InpEx:— 

Mr. Frothingham, in Toe INDEX of July 2, In his 
essay "Why go to Church?“ saya: „ propose todit 
cuss the claims of our Sunday services on intelligent 
people who are outside the sects, This is the 
to which I claim to belong, If he means, by “the 
sects,” the Christian denominations. 

Of the question, Why go to Church ?™ Mr, Froth- 
Ingham says: ‘To technical Christians such a gues- 
tion would have no meaning.” So I conclude he is 
22 especially to non-Christians, and therefore 
accept his discourse as epoken to me. There are 
many nine I would like to say of it, but will confine 

ls definition and object of prayer. He 
eays:— ‘ 

“There is no religion without prayer, Religion 
without prayer is inconceivable. To prayer we re 
store its original meaning; for prayer ia the heart's 
desire for unattained, and, by ordinary means, unat- 
tainable, geod; it is b r and thiret for divine 
things. Of course, no one 15 to oP se that we em- 
ploy it, as e people generally do, an à means 
of propltiating ergo ee! of obtaining favors of 1 
divine being; of establishing private relations with a 
patron deity; no such thought enters our mind. We 
offer no petition; we supplicate no boon, not even & 
spiritual one; we address ourselves to no person who 
dwells in another sphere, and we expect nothing in 
return for the act—not so much as an ethereal inflo- 
ence shed upon our mind, The desire is its own sat- 
isfaction; the petition its own answer, Prayer, with 
us, is the breathing forth of an emotion of longing for 
heavenly gifts. It is a conscious entertainment of 
such longing; a declaration of it when it exilat»: an 
uttered wish for it when it does not exist. It Ise 
deliberate effort to call up and hold tn view, for an 
instant, as supremely desirable and beautiful, quali- 
ties of goodness, nobility, purity, and loveliness, 
which are remote from our daily experience; which 
we do not possess, doubt, perhaps, whether we ever 
shall possess, despair, possibly, of ever possessing; 
can only dream of, admire, long for; but which, ney- 
ertheless, seem to us sweetly and gloriously human— 
the mere occasional thought whereof gladdens, de 
yates, and consoles,” 

It would seem, then, that Mr, Frothingham's ides 
of prayer is that it conalets in the Indulgence in cer- 
tain pleasant wisheb, desires, aspirations, longings, 
reverles, fancies, „ imaginations, and 20 
forth,—to Indulge in which, even for an Instant, ele 
vates and consoles our feelings, even (hough we never 
sapere to have any of these wishes realized. I can 
well understand the pleasure and the exaltation of 
mind which an im ative person experiences in 
thus revelling in the fields of fancy, and indulging in 
dreary woods; for— 

^I love, at evening's mild and tranquil hour, 

To rove in silence by some crystal streams, 

There to Indulge in fancy’s pleasing power, 

Where ripples dance beneath the movo's pale beams.” 

But I am opposi to al) shams, and therefore I ob- 
ject to this kind of pleasant musing being called 
prayer, Let us call things by their proper names. 

here le a disposition among Chri-tixna generally, at 
this time, to soften down the old repulsive doctrines, 
and even to deny that they ever existed In their most 
repulsive forms. Christianity bas its definite doc 
trines, and one of them Ja prayer; and ita idea in that 
prayer is petition addressed to some power for favors, 
witb expectation of recelying gifts in consequence 0 
the prayers. I do not object to Mr. Frothingbam’s 
indulging In the kind of dreaming which he describes, 
either in private or public. No doubt I should enjoy 
listening to him, as I do reading much that he ss 
through Tue INDEX; but do not let us anti-Chris- 
tians call this pleasant indulgence In emotion- 
which is “no petition,” “no supplication for à boon, 
which is “addressed to no person, and for which no 
favors are expected in return,—do not let us call this 
prayer; as surely Christians would not. 

Somebody has said that “prayer is a convenient 
lg Fag . —— to ourselves.“ This would seem to 
be Mr. Frothingham’s idea of It. Practically, I have 
no doubt, this Is true; but, just so far as it is true, 
prayer becomes a false pretence, aod, | Mr, Froth- 

ngbam’s explanation of it, an admitted sham. In 

one case, we pretend to be addressing God, when we 
are really addressing ourselves, or a congregation; 
the other, we preach to ourselves, and pretend we are 
praying to God. Mr. Frothingham sees this first pre- 
tence, and in dodging it he runa squarely tato ay 
other. He addresses nobody, makes nd petition, 
asks no boon,” “expecta nothing ;" but, pavertheles, 
goes on wishing, and dreaming, and holding "R r 

autiful, the good, the noble, the pure, and the love 
ly, to himself or his audience, and cal}s this | rayer, 
He geta his definition more from Dr. Watts’ Ines 

“Prayer le the soul's sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed,“ — u 

than from any true use of language. But dape 
not prayer until it le expressed in some way in 
form of petition. Prayer is petition to ** tf 
for some favor, and nothing else, All the 958 vers 
sentiment, so frequently expressed. with . — bot 
of Christians, fa simply sentiment and deotion, 
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no part of prayer itself. For this ts always petition— 
the cra’ of a favor from some power, 
for something which we expect or hope to get in 
return for the act“ of praying; and any other kind 
of prayer Is sham prayer—is no pas at all, 

ut Mr. Frothingham says: To prayer we restore 
ita original meaning.” Let me ask en did prayer 
not mean petition for favors, but the holding up to 
view of beautiful Ideas to gladden, elevate, and con- 
sole? But even if it did ori nally mean what he 
says It does, and which original meaning he now 
“restores,” it ls not the meaning accepted by any- 
body now, except a few quasi Christians, who have 
abandoned the substance of the Christian religio: 
but who yet strangely try to hold on toits name 
its o wo forms, by so Ph them that they 
certainly look like new creationa. 
the point I wish to make; namely, to show the fool- 
lahness of the effort, which some are making, to 30 

coat the repulaiye and absurd doctrines of 

Christianity that they may be swallowed without 
making up faces. We who are not ‘Christians’ In 
any true sense, but anti-Christinns, believe Chris- 
tianity to be a vast, organized system of error; and 
yet nome of us would seem to be giving it counte- 
nance and support, by our conformity to Its rites and 
customs while we know they have no real significance 
for truth. 

Those Christians who belleve that whatsoever they 
wk of Godin falth they will surely receive, thus far 
act consistently with the orap iare they profess to 
take as tbeir guide; which Scriptures teach that 
whatever they ask in the name of Jesus, believing, it 
shall be done for them, even to the removing of 
mountalns. But for those of us who are able to sea 
that lt is Impossible for any thing of the kind to take 
place; to sea that if God wero to grant the petitions 
of Halte belugs, It must necessarily produce the t- 
est confusion, and that no rational and consistent 
mind could ever place full confidence In him or his 
laws altorwards,—it would be the sheerest pretending 
and bypocrisy to offer any such petitions, And, to 
r * seems that those who see what the truth is, 

and yet “cook up” definitions by which they make a 
show of clinging to the old forms of Christian wor- 
blip, while they virtually deny, as much as anybody, 
the truth of the whole system called Christianity i 
say, to me, such do not seem to be doing the best pos- 
sible service to the truth. 

And it seems to me, further, that, if ant!-Christians 
go to church at all, they should go for the same rea- 
son that some Christians occasionally risk themselves 
inside a free-thought hall; that is, to learn what la 
being done and ges ia there, to be the better able to 
meet and expose what to them seems error: or, as 4 
sanitary commission visits the dens of vice and 
squalor In cities, to study the desperate case, and 
learn how the better to apply sultable remedies. 

D. K. BourxzLx. 

Lage Crry, Minn., July 11, 1874. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNENOWN. 

E y heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 
God,” says the Poaimist. How true an expression 
that is of some of the deepest longings of mankind! 
For it is not merely the desire after a familiar shrine 
—not only a craying for some avenging strength— 
that speaks in these words; but the hunger after an 
auurance that the inmost reality of existence is 
something not utterly foreign to the affections of the 
heart, is not the place for enlarging on the 
position which this desire has held in the history of 
mankind. But, certainly, they delude themselyes 
who suppose that the power of the mystical element 
In religion can ever be accounted for, apart from some 
conscious relationship between our souls and the en- 
during substance in which all things are one. Our 
ignorance has been fully admitted; while we have in- 
sisted upon the positive element which it implies. 
And the result of our whole argument le that this 
ignorance la not such as to make the consciousness of 
such a relationship impossible or unmeaning. My 
enjoyment of Nature is ralsed beyond mere sensuous 
gratification, is touched with the intenser, though 
moro solemn, delight of reverence, just in proportion 
a: I feel the beautiful vision to be forever arising 
from a mystery of Being which involves all possible 
grace, and energy, and life in itself. 

Lo, these are a part of His ways, but how little a 
portion la known of Him!“ The soul that realizes 
the world thus, finds reverence to be the highest re- 
sult of knowledge; and that not sentimentally only, 
but practically; because in reverence are contained 
the subordination of self to pur grander than 
ambition, the simple susceptibility, the self-forgetful 

ty and sympathy, which codrdinate our energies, 

and sanctify them as tributaries to a universal divine 
work, And since not only without, but also and 
more directly within, we feel the nearness of eternal 
Being, the universal tendency to worship will be 
found to have a significance which neither irrational 
a on the one hand, nor plausible materialism on 

£ other, can ever utterly degrade, or completely ex- 
Plain away. The words of the great master, God is 
& Spirit," are far from being inconsistent with the 
ble acknowledgment of our mortal Ignorance; 
While, at the same time, they keep before our minds 
the trath that this ignorance is itself the assertion of 
& majesty behind the veil, For the word Spirit“ 
and the same remark would apply to its Greek origi- 
Bal—Joes not at all necessarily imply the contradic- 
conception of a personality at once infinite and 
ned, or an omniscience susceptible to successions 

of thought. The word Spirit“ may rather be taken 
an abstraction of all phenomenal definition, includ- 

„ol course, molecular vibrations. But that ab- 

tion leaves still the vast, dim, yet unconquerable, 
— of an essential substance, which is not, 
not, be dead, though the life we inatinetively at- 


nd here is just 


tribute to it lo inconceivable. And that Life is incon- 
celvable just because it comprehends all modes of be- 
ing, all possibilities of spontaneous energy in one, 
and is, as it were, the apotheosis of modes in the 
modeless Infinite at which they hint. 

As in a narrow lale whatever path we follow it 
soon ends in the pathless sea, and all moyements 
have one destiny, so in our narrow life thought never 
travele far before it looks out on that which 11 cannot 
measure or define; which wes, and Js, and is to come, 
Thi, the Everlasting, la the only Substance, of 
which all things are phenomena. ‘This is the abidin; 
Power of which the recurrent sequences of natu 
law are fragmentary manifestations, 

This la the all-pervading life, which makea the 
heavens to amile, and the twinkling leaves to dance, 
and the clouds to frown, and the winds and the waves 
to sing their song which ls wild and slow.” In any 
eclentlfic sense, nay, in any but the vaguest Intellect- 
ual sense, that Being is in itself unknown, unknow- 
able, Yet the Inevitable fascination with which it 
draws the dumb, pleading desire of all noblest souls, 
is a burning fact that shines through all the history 
of man, and which, were there no adequate signifi- 
cance within it, would convict the universe of vanity 
and lies. As to the nature of that significance, we 
have given some suggestions; but itis « matter that 
la best treated by Itself, Meanwhile, when we ac- 
knowledge that unspeakable majesty as in itself un- 
known, unknowable, we have insisted that this Igno- 
rance should not, cannot be interpreted as describing 
absolute nonentity of perception or apprehension; 
for that cannot with any reason be affirmed of any- 
thing that is an essential element in all rational 
thought, and the Inspiration of the purest passion, 
Itis no mere paradox to affirm that this very igno- 
tance is Itself knowledge, in so far as It implies the 
existence of an Incomprehensible object. For we 
cannot think far in any direction without coming 
upon that which is more than all our knowledge,— 
something that is and must be in itself unknown, not 
because It is uncertain, but because it is far too real 
for oursuperficial faculties. 

We cannot mark phenomena without thinking of 
substance, 

We cannot admire the ordered system of the unl- 
verse without aspiring in imagination to law above 
law, until, at the topmost height, one inconceivable 
stream of force springs intoa a myriad channels of 
harmonious notion, We carmot feel the world's 
heart beat in the ceaseless energy of living things 
without adoring an all-pervading life. 

Yet substance, law, power, nnd life, are only names 
of the unutterable; the last murmurs upon the lip 
when different paths of knowledge open on those 
meéasureless contemplations which command the 
worship of silence.—J. Allanson Picton. 

— — . yt — 


THE INFORMING POWER OF THE S0UL, 


BY MRS. 8. d. HALLOWELL. 


Some timid people are much disturbed of late at 
the rapid strides of the new E of science. 
“Will they leave nothing untouched ?” is the cry. 
“They have set back création's dawn, the creation of 
our early leasons, for such eona of years that the 
mind aches In the retrospect. They question the 
very dust of which we are made, and force It to give 
up Ita reluctant secrets of the tiger and the gorilla. 
And now they would assail our strong tower of 
prayer with the battery of staUlatics—so many hospit- 
3828 prayed for; #0 many not prayed for; result, 


Shall we join these alarmlsts, and hide our heads 
in the sands of Egypt? Are we so afraid to trust 
God with his world? Or must we still insiet that it 
be shaped after our preconceived patterns? 

Why not reverently admit that, to ererr age and to 
every time, God grants some revelation of bls myste- 
ries? To onc age, n deep, spiritual Insight, and 
strong-winged aspirations; to another, a kindlin 
vision of material trath; until a patient reading o 
rocks and rainbows makes a grand, harmonious sym- 
phony, ready to burst upon our ear. 

It seems so eaay now with Galileo to stamp one’s 
foot, and say, It does move, after all.“ And yet In 
the movement of to-day, are we, or are we not, of the 
Galileo party? 

But the distress manifested la not entirely because 
of the removal of the old landmarks, and the substi- 
tution of floating buoys, which rise with the tidea of 
thought. It is something deeper than the mere hor- 
ror of change, It ia the dread of the materialism 
which the new theories seem to bring in their wake. 

If we are to be proven to be not only of “such stuff 
as dreams are made of, but akin to the oak and the 
cuttle-fish, rising above them by our superior and 
more complex organization; if humanity be, as Hux- 
ley once reverently hinted, but the cunningest of 
Nature's clocka, after all,"”—what becomes of our 
faith in the undylng soul of man? 

Has the oak a soul which impels it to toaa ita lofty 
arms in the strong west wind, and to drink into each 
fibre of its bright leaves, and tiny acorn-cups, the full 
life of the universe? 

Is there any consclousness {n the graceful shell 
that anchors itself to the ocean-floor, and lives a life 
of many-colored mystery beneath the waves? Where 
sre we, then, if once we open our minda to these new 
thoughts? Swept away and lost in the torrent of 
material force that pervades the world from highest 
creature to lowest organiam! Or floating eecurely on 
an Infinite sea of + ee in the all-creating, all- 
upholdin wero i 

Pand bea pone the physician to tell us that thla 
man’s desponding views of life, hls gloom theories 
of the hereafter, are but the pressure of a lood-clot 
upon his brain. Or the philanthropist, who warns 
us that this drunkard, or that murderer, la not a 
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wholly responsible being; that in bis veins, in his 
nerves, lies the fatal force that impels him on the 
downward road. Or, again, thet this man of mag- 
netic power, this orator, or statesman, or general, 
different from other men by a grain of iron, more or 
leas, in hi blood. 

It le well to remember, at moments when oor light 
burna low, the thunder of Fuseli’s reply to the in- 
quisitive being who asked Lim about the soul. With 
a mighty oath, “I don't know whether you have a 
soul; but’’—another forcible affirmatlon— I know 
that I have!” 

There may be men and women who have never felt 
within them the atrong upswelling of a power which 
we can call by no other name. After a moment of 
awful sacrifice, in which self has been trampled un- 
der foot; or a season of patient fulfilment of some 
painful duty; after a struggle which has called forth 
the two grand powers of humanity, heroism, and 
humility, the flood-tide somes; we are pervaded, lift- 
ed, and folded In—there la no other name for it—the 
near presence of God in our souls. 

If it be yet to come to those waiting men and 
women, rest assured that It will come, when the 
soul's gates open unto It in some sacrificial hour. 

And this presence—this pomilor and panaia 
power—is there no record of it, save in the hallowe 
memory of such a time, and the testimony, of devout 
witnesses throughout all ages and many lands, Not 
more sincerely is the dyer's band subdued to what 
it works in,” than is the human countenance a 
graven record of experience and thought, lf mind 
and thought be but the working of electric wires, 
material in their substance, lere we sea mind and 
thought reacting upon mutter, and shaping it to its 
own likeness. 

Meet, after the passing of years, a friend whom you 
knew in boyhood; while he scans life's story cut on 

our countenance, you set yourself to read bis own, 

ashe led a little life, of sordid cure nud ignoble 
aima, see how his face has kept the record! It fs 
written all over it. The frank brow of boyhood Is 
narrowed and furrowed; the eyes are contracted as 
the man's thought; self and cunning are In thelr 
sharp gleam; and around the mouth the tell-tale 
years have set their sensual lines. 

With that loyal tenderness with which Thackeray 
regards all good women, be speaks once of the trans- 
figuration which comes Into the face of women- 
watchers by a pasia dying bed. A light shines 
from them which is not of this world, which comes 
of the coinpletest sacrifice and devotion; of resigna- 
tion to the awful mystery drawing uear; while with 
untiring bands their help and sympathy enfold the 
sufferer, who rests securely there. 

If the soul, thus working from within, can stamp 
Itself so true and surely, ennobling and enlightening 
the harshest outlines and rudest features of the hu- 
man countenance, until they shine with a great light; 
If it can so set its seal on the flesh, why rhall we not 
have falth lu It, this conscious, hidden soul. trust it 
for the divine spark, and seek ita mysteries as rever- 
ently, and patiently, and devotedly, as men seek for 
material truth? 

In the limitations of ancient crecds, men had come 
to regard their souls as 3 to be brought out 
on Sabbath or holy-days; as precious jewels worn on 
high occasions; something for which consecrated 
mysteries had built a casket which shut it out from 
the working- world, 

When we come to know that thie soul, this living 
moral force In us, cannot be shut up, but works as it 
is fed—grows and expands, or ehrivels and dwindles, 
in the space we leave for it in our liver; that It pho- 
tographs itself, lofty and noble, or pinched and starv- 
Ing, on our daily deeds and our daily looks, —sball we 
not give It reverent heed ? 

Shall we not have fuith lu it, as in our eyes for aee- 
ing, and our ears for hearing, to apprehend spiritual 
truth? 

It le not an embalmed mystery, laid up for us 
against our death, and removed in its sanctity from 
the wear and tear of business and the world, but the 
breath of our innor lives, kindling and quickening 
the outer man. 

Let Science, with advancing stride, diaplace this 
ancient landmark, or cflace, with honest finger, that 
time-honored inscription on the wall: humanly re- 
mains with its grand central truth of the in-dwelling 
soul in man. 

Traditions may go,—creeda b 
creeds have been; but before the dirine in inan, 
ence must pause in listening reverence. j 

Withhold not thyself, O Soul, from her glance! 
She has taught thee to climb to the stars; show her, 
In return, of thy essence, which itself outshines the 
atars.—Chriatian Union. 


may be awept wwe in 


———_——— 0 
“How muca petren lt would have been to have 
shaken hands, and allowed it was alla mistake,” sald 
a Detroit judge. Then the lion and the lamb would 
have laln down together, and white-robed Peace 
would have fanned you with her wings aud elevated 
you with her amiles of approbation. But, no; you 
went to clawing and biting and rolling in the mud, 
and here yon are. It's $5 aplece. 


„BE BRIEF, GENTLEMEN," is the good advice given 
to clergymen by the Congreyationaliat, the editor of 
which tells of a minister who prayed forty minutes 
atafuneral, “Forty minutes,’ kaye the editor, “is a 
long whiic. Not Solomon in all his glory would baye 
prayed at thls length, had he dedicated a bundred 


temples.” 


Horse-tuitves in Texas, now-a-days, go in gangs, 
headed by a pretended clergyman, who gets up pro- 
tracted meetings, and while the peoe are at the 
houses of worship, the rank and file of the gang go 
for the stables. 
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WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mase, 

RICHARD F. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

Mes, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 

REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 

PROF, FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 

Every liberslshoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular azponent of Religioas Liber- 
allem, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fog charcli-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
tho clearest, most candid, and most scholarly èx- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christlanity, and as the beat 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
bave to moot lu the future, 

Almont every number containa a discourse or 
leading articlo, which alone ts worth the price of 
ona your's subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Beligion in the widest 
eeuse of the word should be tolt in America—that 
auch a journal should have been started and 80 
powerfully supported by the bast minds of your 
country,—Is a guod signor the times. There ls no 
auch journal iu England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still; “I read the numbers of your IN- 

DEX with increasing interest." 


Send $2.00 for one year, 5 = 
Sience ul y or 75 cents for three 
Addreas THE INDEX, 


No, | Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE INDEX—JULY 30, 1874. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WHITEBS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYEEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addreas 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
centa each; complete Set of Hight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, r 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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No, Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cien," says, in s letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read Tuvrns FOR THE Times, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; U copies 60 conta. 


No. 3. Lecture on the Bible, by the Rov. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ts an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandi«m, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Fus, 

and Interesting Extraats. Price 10 cents; 

12 copies 61.00. 


No. 6—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 conts; 12 
copies 61.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—“*‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and tha duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cent. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9,—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelloal Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution, Price g cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thov- 
sand, Sent for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to ona hundred co. 


No 11.—-The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 19 copies §1.00, 


No. 13.—Iis Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No, 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F, E, Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular derivas- 
ton of the word Religion Is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 


sistent with absolute Freedom of Thoi 
and independent even of belief in Goc 
the ni condition of the 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligonce with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitate knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianizsm 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal onda 
for absorption in selfish achomoa, 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
scclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object tò which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the par- 
pose of securing the more completes and con- 
alstent secularization of the political and ed- 
ocational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
veatiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
tuto harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will ve henceforth to organize 
à great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
olreulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ons of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorsry has kindly consented to 
farish every fortnight « Loypow LETTER 
containing matters of goneral interest to rad- 
ical readers. Othar interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumatances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tancea of money muat be at the sender's risk, 
Unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, OF post-office money order. The name, 


with addreas in full, must be accom 
of on Among men. Price 10 cents; „ panied 
copies $1.00. Ad 27 a with the money in each case. 

THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, Address THE INDEX, 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 1 Tremont Plese, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Heport of the Addressss and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meste 
ing in 1867, at which the Prog 
Religious Association was Orgar- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretis Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, Jobn Weltas, Oliver Joha- 
son, T. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W, Hig. 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on salo fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 


Proceodings of Second Annual Moat- 
ing, 1869. 60cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
eon on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den» 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bur- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwoll, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judam" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest- 
ing, 1870. 80 cents. Contains essays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ider of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mra. E. D. Cheney on “Re- 
ligion as a Social Forde, especially In rels- 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, aa affected by the Spirit of 
the Ago;" an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judalam,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mobammedaniem,* 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in Indis;" also abstract of & 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools,” by Thos. Vickers, B. B. Calthrop, 
Rabb! Wise, and others, 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. 36cents, (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on“Beligion a 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth 
ingham on De Religion of Humanity,“ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annnal Meet 
ing, 1878. % cents, (Four or more, $ 
centa each.) Contains essays by Samnel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robort Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longrel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo- 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Hig 
ginson. 25 cents. 


Religions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. © cents. 


Reason and Hevelation, by Willam J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, br — 
Parton. 10 centa, singly; package of tan, 
60 cents; of one hundred, $3. 

‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Report 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and 13 
supply of others previous to that of 1 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be 
dressed elther „Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to tb 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER, Sec. F. R 4 
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CONCERNING AMERICA. 
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Aside from ita literary and historical mor- 
its, this volume has a wpecial interest, from 
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r. Sumner was engaged before his death, 
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Address THE INDEX, 
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The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CUAPTERS. 

Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroas 
ter, Talmuda, Bible, Plato, Pythagoras, Mar- 
ous Aurelius, a A! Koran, Luther, 
Scandinavian Eddas, Renan, Taliesin, Mil- 
ton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, F. 
W. Newman, Tyndall, Max MUllor, Elias 
Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. Wright, Lu- 
cietia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, Bush- 
nell, Parker, Davis, Emnia Hardinge, Emer- 
sop, Denton, Tuttle, Abbot, Frothingbam, 
and others. 

Gospels and Inepiratinn«s from many 
Centuries and Peoples, 

“Slowly the Bible of the race ts writ, 

Each age, ench kindred, adds a verse to It.“ 


Edited anil Compiled by 
GILES B. STENBINS. 


Four hundred pages; bound in cloth; price 


1.58. No Ertra Charye for Postage. 
Ad HE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont lace, Boston, 


S 8 T oO F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equl- 
2 breathe through the clay; the artist 

as so filled bis own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he bas been able cun- 
pingly to mould it into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liv- 
ing fibre, We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, as the old artist did to bis 
permeated work, "Speak then|"—Aannah E. 


All the characteristics of my husband are 
in the bust,—bis greatness, bis goodness, his 
tenderness, hja love. You canpot give life to 
clay or marble; but you can represent it, and 
this Mr, Morse has doue—Lydia D. Parker to 
Hannah E. Thy 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleamin; 
with poasible indienation with th ct uana 
the Iſhs are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could “fght a good tight" 
powell aa give à reuson.“ Samuel Longfel- 


The frst time I have seen Theodore Parker 
since he dled — Hu, Sparrell. 


The best representation of Mr, Parker ever 
ezecuted in cluy.— Boston Dally Globe. 

The face ts strong aud noble as t should be. 
The Ukeness is go0d.—Boston Daily Advertiser, 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or Anish, 
or to show tho vanity of the artist, All la 
forgotten in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
man, Theodore Parker.—L. S. H. inthe Golden 


fes of this Rust tinel finished u 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for Snape tach, #1 
extra. Freightorexpresssge pald by party 
sending order, Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be Nt 2 
H. MORSE 
Eoom 13, 25 Bromficid St., Huston, Mass, 
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llege. 
ddre: 
Posse adare Eiry J. LEONARD, 
Meriden, Conn. 


9 
At home, male or i 

. Particul 
farted: Na mags free. ‘Address, 
with six-ceut return 2 C. ROSE, 


sburg, N. 
ä — — — 
FREE DISCUSSION 
is held st HOSPITALLER HALL, 393 thew a ; 


al intereste of mankind consti- 
a. THE INDEX 


WEST NEWTO N ENGLISH 

LASSICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty- 
fret — year of this Family and Da 
School, Fox BOTH SEXES, will begin Wednes- 
day, Peptenber 16, 1874. 

culares address 
re NATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, è 

At bome Saturdays. 


To NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
new: 11 — printing st ressonablo prices, I 
should like to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
for one or more wi y papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed, GEO. H. ELLIS, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite aide of this 

age. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
ifis LIST will be furnished to order. 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, £c., 
of any Awerican or Fore! Book, can haye 
their orders prounl filled and their luqul- 
ries answered by adi g, 
HE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX lor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
urchaser’s expense) on receipe of $220) $2.- 
„ and §3,00 respectively. volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of eacb other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will farnish as instructive resad- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
uable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


W 4K. 11 N. NN 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 centa. 
For sale by 


sa By BO RA Ey 


25 Bromñelà St., Boston, 
NEW SINGING BOOKSI 


THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes 
wili welcowe this new Church Music-Book, 
fil:ed with new tunes, anthems, chants, etc., 
etc., allof the best quality, 
Price 81. a8, or 619,00 per Dozen, 


The Song Monarch!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 
Especially for Singing Classes. First 88 

pages contain the elementary course, the 

name ns that in the LEADER, which course is 

followed by more than 100 pages filled with 

the most interesting Secular anil Sacred Mu- 

gio for pension. Equal to the Soxa Kino in 
teres 


Price 75 ots., or §7.50 per dozen. 
AMERICAN 


School Music Readers. 


Three carefully ded Song Books for Com- 
reco Sabot; y L. O. Euknso and W. S. 


Rook ist. For Primary Schools. Price 35 
Book 2d. For Lower “Grammar” "Guas, 
Price b cts, 

Book sd. For Higher “Grammar” Classes. 
— * 8 i i 
ð Course ls eas: ro) ve, interest- 
Y, P fras + 


8 


lug, and has been thoroug! tod in schools 
pear Boston. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


BOSTON. 


CHAS. H, DITSON & co., 
TIL BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


N LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Our orgunlxa uon some time since decided to di- 
rect its eforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


wharaby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from ita sharo of the burden 
of taxation, 

Ass means to this end, we baye published for 
general circuistion several thousand coples of è 


TRACT 


Y | on Church Exemption, belng the article by Mr, 


Abbot which appeared in THE INDEX of Nov. N. 
The edition was mado as large as onr funds 
would allow; bnt, so great has been the demand, 
it is already pearly exhausted. 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and genorounly to supply the calis for them in 
other States. 


To do this, wo need funds; for, although we 
have mado arrangements for printing the Tract 
st vory low cost, it ls Impossible for the Boston 
League, vith ite various other oxpenses, to bear 
the entire exponse alone. 

Wul not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with uveraluona tiotu ? 
Wo frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to us is about $2.0 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them st this price per 
thousand, or 30 cents per hundred, to all who wild 
circulate them. But all additions! donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of otrou- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of Tux INDEX 
and others whose names have been furnished un 
aa probable friends of the movement, coples of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have been sant, 


With the Hope 


that auch friends will try to secure sa many sig- 
natures to the petition as possible in their locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable to at- 
tend to the matter themselves to place the poti- 
Mons in the hands of those who will. 
Let us 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united volces be heard! And let it be 
dons NOW! 
‘We would ssy, also that we feel deeply the 
nead of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Libersiiem.” Lf, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such sesistance aa lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all will unite and work, the resulta sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of the 
EXROUTIVS COMMITTEE, 


A CHEAP OFFER, 


4 COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTA 
trom No, 1 to 14 —— mailed ty 
T cxers, 


any address on the prepayment of 
Address 
No.1 Tremont —— 
— 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCUBE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURER 
bas just been published, 
postpaid on receipt of tho price k Mt 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 TREMONT Puce, 
Boston, Mass, 


— — 
G. L. HENDERSON & co, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


Money invested on short time, 
term years, on unincumbered’ on tæa 


farina, at 12 per cent, interest 
yable 3 n va aad 
Raple secur! — ae 3— 


abstract of title and recordin — 
by borrower, We collect anid re paid 
part of the United States fres af aT 


REFERENCES, — First Bank, 
Gregor, Iowa; First Nationa eat rh 4 
Mipn.; Milwaukee National Bank, Miwae 
Aiea, Sioned “cos aaa ap 

i 
City; Morris Altman.” * — Ta 


EAL ESTATE 
R paying 8 ta lh per OE OURBITIES, 


Investments in R 
and viciaiy, ce 
U judiciously made, are the best and safest 
modes employing capital, The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agen 
or * 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH Brrxer 
Chicago (Establiahed 1853), 


Guarantees 
ina us Estate title and ample security 
aas securities alwa: 
ee 
Di 
or on shares; taxes pald, Ke. aes 


Orders of capitalists and real 
ers respectfully solicited. W 


. —— o a 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It te fall length. Je ts full size. It 
smooth and slastic, and ís equally’ 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk aro 4 perfect 
frand, being not only whorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always nd the Bu- 
reka BUk exactly as represented. Every 
pool ia warranted, and the manufacturer's 
2 indelibly branded on every spool. Call 

or it, 


RA DñICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTUBES. 


The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith, 
Intelilgence In Religion. 
Religion and Science, 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAHKSPEABIAN LECTUBES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Hamor. 

8. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Toachatont, 

4 Ajax ip Troilus and Creasids; The Pore 
tor in Macbeth; The Fool in Lear. 


8. Falstaff, 
8. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2. Portis. 
3. Ophelia, 
4, Mucbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
ð. “u “ * “ 
6, Contrast in Shakspéare's Charsotert 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


32 E. Brookline Sty Bostom 


5 ey 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 6. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other scolesiastical 
shall no longor ba exempt from fuat taxation. 
demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
5 tums, and all araras, [n tho nee de. — fod by 
prisons, asy! Aan 58 pported by 


. We demand that all uaa: 4) lation for educa- 
tona and charitable institutione 1 character 
shall ocaso, 
3 ine 
ve: n a 
nae of the Bible n — pauta. ‘pchools, e 
or ayowedly as a book of — 
or ahai be prohibited. * 
D We demand that the ap tment, by the President 
u United States or b; that verona st Ue various Staten 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly 
$, We demand that the mdiclal oath in the courts and 
1D all other d mina nets the government shall be abol- 
khac, an sad 6 affirmation under the pains and pen- 
of perj in its stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly patre. 
ing the observance of Sunday aa the Sabbath shall be 


B We demand that all laws h to the 
tian” pororaa be tren 
shall be conformed to the re ts of 
equal rights, and impartial 


glon; fiat our entire N m shall be 704 
hator jaa 1 ators 
* ero 
consistenuy, unfiinchingly, and prom) mado, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It ls our . conviction that the natety ot ot 
ublican institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
ion impeded, and the most sacred Fee of man ij 
i by + by a least Intarterenos of the State in matters o 


whereas, ( ave inconsistencies with the general 
t of tbe Certain grave, Constitution atill mark 7 


r of 185 1 Ded 1115 
perpotul religious e mes of frea public 
Ebbcle, dd d the peace a And prespari ty of the entire land; 


'TEERErORE, Wo, the undersigned, hareby associate our- 
selyes together ua under tho folowing 

ARTIOLES OF AORBEMENT. 

bag. Lethe pame GE thik Kancciaiton shall be Tas Lr 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 

aa 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be 


ractical compliance with the “Demands of Liberat- 
fan” rougbout country, and en) 


Also, as Roon es shall 
haye been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal ee to be hereaf- 
ter Hin onder Dee the liberals of the 
—-" soouring the . 


oa 1 all su means as are poaceablo, dy, 

amr 4—Such measures shall be ted for praising funds 

. the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds yote of the members. 


Arr. 5.—Any m m bacoor a mansher of the Tangot 
by E L Bis or hor 12288 to these Artioles of Agree- 

6—The Officers of the cargos shall be a President, 
a vice’ Praest, A Secretary,a Treasurer, and an Execu- 


tive Committees of three hree marabers; and thelr duties shall be 
tho e ar to these offices, The President 


ART. 1.—Theso Articles of — . may * amended 
bya thee — vote of the mambers 5 at * 
e —.— due notice of the proposed 
ments ie been sont to every r at beast v 
weeks — 2 to ouch meeting. 


Bo far u Iam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tun Ieper, I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be acoopted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious Uberty. A 
Liberal League ought to bo formed to carry out ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
dan be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, oven if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tus IX 
A means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
sctlvo co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
lovos tn it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, und re- 
port promptly the names of ther Presidents and Secre- 
taries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
Bs that Ust grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Nght, lot their organised yoloe be hoard like the sound of 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editar. 
Boerom, Bapt. 1, Irm 4 y 
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For List of Liberal Leagues, ses mext page. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


BY A. W. a. 


Tux 'oovenyxent™ of this nation is ecattared “all 
along shore," from Long Branch to Rye Bosch. 


Eiomrzzx THOUSAND women, in England, have just 
petitioned Mr. Disraeli for Woman Suffrage. How can 
ho resist such a winsome appeal! 


Tues ls an “Indopendent Tract Soclety“ in Clinton, 
Massachusetts, which issues some cheap liberal docu- 
menta pertalning to reform in politics and religion, A. 
Brigge Davis is the manager of it, 


We ane oLan to learn that Prof. F. W. Clarke, late of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., haa been ap- 
polnted to the chair of Chemistry in the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, Mr. Clarke is a member of the Parker Fraterni- 
ty, and carries his principles with him wherever ho goas. 


WNDILL Parris la one of the Commissioners of 
lunacy in this State,—having recently been appointed by 
Gov, Talbot, His long experience as a “fanatic” may be 
of some use to him in this new position; for fanaticlam 
and lunacy have, by all conservatives, been considered 
to mean pretty moch the same thing. 


Ir u ASTONISHING how near boarts may come togeth- 
er, oven when the heads above them widely differ! We 
met, the other day, a venerable Doctor of Divinity, of 
the Unitarian persuasion, whom we had not scen for u 
long time; and his cordial God bless youl’ was as 
aweet to us as It could have been were we not an “awfal 
horotic.““ 


Tun oentennlal of chemistry,” or the celebration of 
Joseph Priestley 's discovery of oxygen ons hundred years 
ago, was hald in Northumberland, Ps., last Friday. A 
large number of the moat prominent chemlata in Amorica 
were present, On the following day, in Birmingham, 
England, a marble statue representing Priestley discover- 
ing oxygen was unvelled and presented to the town by 
Profeasor Huxley. 


Rey. Da. BAgTOL has his summer residence in Man- 
cheater, in this State, And it would seom that ho has 
ome theatrical nelghbors; for Mr, and Mrs. F. B. Con- 
way, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Booth, Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 
and others, have also summer residences in the same 
place, We have no doubt that liberal religlon and the 
drama are able to live amicably together, 


Rey, W. M. BAKER writes to the Independent about 
“Peculiar Boston;“ and he says: The exact trouble lo 
Boston, as in every other camp of unbelief, lies in thls: 
that not a soul therein has anything to suggest as a sub- 
stitute for Christianity; no, not the ghost of an available 
suggestion.” We are much afraid that Mr. Baker does 
not Improve his mind by reading Tax Inpmx. If he did, 
he would know that natural religion is modestly ug- 
gested as a substitute for Christianity, 


Tas Por has gota new private chaplain, his former 
one having recently died. But what need at all bas the 
pope of a private chaplain? Is he not a priest himself, 
and can he not say his own prayers? Oria the job of 
doing his private praying so enormous, that hia holiness 
requires an assistant thereln? The pope la the vicar of 
God, the representative of the second person in tho Trini- 
ty,—and yet he must have aman to help him do his 
praying! We cannot ses through It If the infallible 
pope needs praying for, ought we not to offer a few pray- 
ers for God himeelf? 


Tax comer has come and gone, and done it all so 
allently, too, While It waa the occasion of a prodigions 
deal of talk in some circles on earth, and of no Little curi- 
osity and excitement beside, it held serenely on Jta way 
as though conscious of adostiny to fulfil. It came with- 
in twenty-six millions of miles of us, was the glory of 
our night-akles for a few evenings, and then quietly 
passed on. We thank it for having lifted up our eyes to 
the calm, deep heavens even for so brief a time, and for 
stirring up in our minds a wonder about the great mys- 
tories that are concealed in the stellar spaces. Wo aro 


WHOLE No. 241. 


glad that man does not know everything, and that the 
unlverse is full of impressive secreta before which we 
must ever wonder, and adore, and be humble. 

ENGLAND, it appears, bes all along boon giving ald 
and comfort to the Carlist rebels against the Spaniak 
republic; even as ahe did, in the time of onr civil war, to 
the Southern rebels against the American Union. As in 
the former, so in the present case, her greed combined 
with her instinctive hatred of republicanism has led her 
to sell English-manofactured arms and ammunltion to 
the plotters against popular government and free Institu- 
tions in Spain; and the Carlista have prosecuted the war- 
fare, which lately they have made so inhuman, largely 
through the assistance recelved from England, But 
England's day of judgment will coms to her. Bradlaugh 
is on bis native heath, and he means republicanism in 
England. Let us hope that that may come to pass by s 
peaceful revolution, 


Tux Liberal Christian says: “Tf anything la certain In 
the Unitarian body, it is that it means to be and is a 
Christian denomination.” What an ondless and needless 
"rumpas there la about this word ‘Christian’! It is 
as hard to define asa white-black-bird. It will not stay 
defined; bat now means one thing, and now another, 
Some men try in vain to got rid of it, and still some oth- 
ars appear to be in agony (as the Liberal Chriatian) leat 
it be taken sway from them. The name is as trouble 
some to many as a mosquito. But for our part we do 
not intend to lose any sleep by It. It it lights on ns, we 
will brush it off; and If lt comes back, we will go about 
our business all the same, By-and-by it will become 
extinct, preserved only as a historic fossil; and then no- 
body will be annoyed by It; but all will observe it with 
what degree of Interest may belong toit. In the mean- 
time, let us be as patient of It, and tender with It, as 
may be, 

Tae Comurrres of the Agricultural Laborern’ Unlon, 
in England, are negotiating easy terms of emigration to 
Canada tor the locked-out" farm laborers. What a sul- 
cldal policy ls England pursulog In virtually compelling 
theae yeomen of the nation, —Ita very bone and sinew,— 
to leave her shores forever! The ume must surely come 
when ehe will bitterly rue her blind selfishness in this 
matter. The House of Commons bas jost voted an an- 
nnal grant of 878, 000 to Prince Leopold, Whose health,“ 
the prime minister sald, prevented him from adopting w. 
profession,’’—and at the same time hundreds and thou- 
sands of these poor farm laborers are in è state of semis 
starvation, sad are proparing to ſles from thelr native 
shores to find even a chance to carn their own Living! 
Princes must live In ease and affiuence, saya Christian 
England, but poor people may starve and die! Very 
good; England makes her choice, She chooses pauper 
princes, and drives from her zoll her honest laborers, 
In the long ran, the laborers can stand it better than she 
can. 

Ir mw 4 vaas, lacking one month, since we have fur- 
nished ‘notes and comments” for these columns. Dur- 
ing this time, whatever thought has suggested itself to 
us as interesting and important we have here put down; 
whatever has been said or done by othera within the 
range of oar observation, which we considered to have 
any bearing on radical problems, we have here remarked 
upon; and whateyer theme or event wa have felt moved 
each week gravely or humorously to apsak of to the cir- 
cle of INDEX readers, it is bere, for the most part, that 
we have so spoken to them. We confess we have on- 
joyed thls weokly chat with the readers of Tax INDEX, 
and we venture to hope that It has not been wholly unln- 
teresting to them. The making of good and readable 
paragraphs is a high art which we dare not presume to 
dave mastered in any distinguished degree,—aince it re- 


, quires the rare ability to ba brief, and at the same time 


pointed, lucid, and sententious; bat, socording to our op- 
portunity and capacity, we have done the best we could, 
Weshall not, however, andertake this task any longer, 
inasmuch as the increase of oar clerical duties in the 
office will make It inconvenient for us herenfter to give 
the time to the reading of exchanges, and 80 forth, which 
has been required in the preparation of these “notes and 
comments. But, in occasions] editorials, we hope stiil 
to keep up our communication with tha readers of Tam 
DDEL, 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 
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Deed and Doctrine. 


A DISCOURSE GIVEN IN THE PIEST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


It is one of the common assumptions of popular 
theological thought that a special and miraculous 
revelation of divine truth was necessary, in order to 
eave man from the consequences of hie evil doings, 
and lead him into the path of practical duty. But 
there is a passage in the Fourth Gospel which eays, 
“If any man will do God's will, he shall know of 
the doctrine;’’ and there are a good many other 
sayings that ge be quoted from the New Tes- 
tament, which ply that it is easier to under- 
stand a point of practical duty than a doctrinal 
truth addressed to the intellect,—that it is by 
dolng the divine will that one may come to under- 
stand the mysteries of divine truth. If thie saying 
be true, It reverses the process taught in the popular 
theol It says we must do, then we sball know, 
So far from making a revelation of truth to the intel- 
lect a necessary and prerequisite condition for the 
2 of practical duty, it assumes that man 

as a know!) of practical duty prior to the revela- 
tion, and teaches that faithfulness to this natural 
knowledge of what is right is au ald to the knowledge 
of what ie true. In other words, thia and kindred 
passages, which may be found In all religions, teach 
that the revelation which comes through the con- 
science, or moral sense, Is prior to and more certain 
than — revelation that is addressed to the intellect- 
ual faculty, And it la in the direction of this thought 
that I would call your attention this morning,—the 
relation between the law of conscience and the law 
of reason, between doing and thinking, between mo- 
rality and intellectual opinion. The subject, indeed, 
in one of its aspects, touches the questions, at this 
day discussed with so much energy, between science 
and faith, But J do not propose to enter these ques- 
tions in this discourse, nor to go very much into the 
metaphysics of the subject, but to confine myself 
rather to u few point of common, every-day interest. 

When it is claimed that the law of conscience 1a 

or and superior to the thought or opinion of the 

tellect, an obvious objection is raised. Whence, it 
is asked, is conscience itself? Do not its commands 
imply some knowledge that is gained, or should be 
gained, through reason? Is not the conscience itself 
subject to culture, to enlightenment, to progress cor- 
responding to the advance that is made in rational 
thought and opinion? What, indeed, is 6 worse 
guide than conscience divorced from reason, and cult- 
ure, and knowledge? than conscience that pursucs 
blindly some object which it le bent upon securing, 
and will not stop to listen to any arguments in oppo- 
sition that may be derived from human experience, 
or from the liberal, enlightened, and thinking Intel- 
lect? What has been more despotic, more cruel, 
what bas caused more misery in the history of man- 
kind, than the religious conscience? What persecu- 
tions, wars, malignities, barbarities, tortures, deaths, 
we may trace to it! And the bitterness of all this 
lana, few 88 2 ne been assu ed, — 

use perpetrators thought they were varily do! 

God service. Their guilt was doubtless less than it 
would have been if they had committed the acta in 
the service of their own selfish ambitions and lusta. 
But can this fact, that they followed conscience, 
make their conduct absolutely right and just? Was 
there not some other standard of right by which thelr 
consciences would have to be 1 ,—if not then 
and there on the spot, at least somewhere? Do not 
our consciences to-day—does not the consclence of 
the civilized world todsy—condemn their con- 
sciences? Whence then the light that has made our 
„ consciences superior to theirs $ Whence the power 


that thus comes to modify the voice of conscience 
itself? Does it not come from the increase of knowl- 
edge, from the greater supremacy of reason, from 
more broad and cultivated views? In a word, is it 
not clear that human conscien@ée changes, progresses, 
grows, takes its character and gives its commands, 
according to the condition, as to Ignorance or knowl- 
edge, breadth or narrowness, rationality or supersti- 
tlon, of the human intellect? 

It is evident from these questions, and the argu- 
ment included under them, that when it is sald that 
the law of conscience le prior and superior to the 
thought or opinion of the intellect, the statement 
cannot be made in any such absolute sense as that 
conscience la, and ought to be, wholly independent of 
reason and culture. There is certainly no such thing 
in human history as an absolutely infallible con- 
science, Consclence is changeable, progresalve, sub- 
ject to * and darkness, like all other human fac- 
ulties. e may sny that conscience ſe the highest 
guide that man has, and that whatever the voice 
of any man's conscience may dictate, that volce, for 
the time, to that man ia supreme, and must be fol- 
lowed,—we may say this, and yet not say that any 
human conscience {a the highest guide in the uni- 
yerse. The best human conscience, the finite moral 
sense that voices itself under the best possible condi- 
tions, can make only an approximation to the abso- 
Inte and eternal right. Whatever opens the intellect, 
emancipates reason, enlarges the bounds of knowl- 
edge, widens the sympathies, brosdens the vision, 
quickens the heart, that also elevates, refines, im- 
proves the conscience. Conscience is uo Immutable, 
everlasting law, pronouncing the same commands 

esterday, to-day, and forever, subject to ‘no varia- 
. nor shadow of turning”; but conscience In 
man, both in the individual and in the race, is a pro- 
gressive, improvable, growing faculty. This must 
certainly be admitted, And when Ít ls said that, 
“if we do the will of God, we shall come to know the 
doctrine,’’ it must not be understood that knowing 
bas nothing to do with our doing; that acting does 
not depend at all on thinking ; that morality may be 
safely divorced from reason; that, if a man says he 
must follow hia conscience, and his conscience directs 
him thus and ao, he has no further responsibility for 
his conduct, but may let hie conscience remain un- 
cultivated, narrow, bigoted, so only he follow It. 
There {a at least one kind of knowledge that a man 
must have before he can do the divine will, He must 
know something of what that willis. He must have 
some perception of the divine thought and purpose, 
And, though it may not require so much close think- 
ing and reasoning to understand a divine purpose 
and aim as it does to grasp some definite doctrine of 
the divine nature, yet who will venture to say that a 
good many kinds of knowledge do not enter inte our 
perception of what we call the Divine Will; ju other 
words, into our perception of those laws, tendencies, 
moral gravitatlons, which we observe In Nature and 
humanity, and which embody for us the Supreme 
Alm of the unlyerse? Conscience is a faculty that 
says do the right,—and go otherwise at your peril. 
Yet, to determine what Is the right, knowledge, cult- 
ure, reason, thought, muat be called to the ald of the 
moral sense. Conscience must govern, but the other 
faculties must bring the help of their wiedom that 
the government may be enlightened and just in the 
broadest sense, 

The statement, then, that the law of consclence ia 
prior and superior to the law of Intellect, must be 
thus explained and modified, If in one sense doing 
de a necessary condition of knowing, In another senee 
knowing is a necessary condition of doing, There is 
a mutual relation between the two—between doing 
the right and knowing the truth—between correct 
conduct and correct knowledge; and we cannot say 


that either is absolutely independent of the other. 


Yet there le a very important sense in which this 
statement of the supremacy of the moral sentiment 
remains true,—its supremacy, not ita absolute Inde- 
pendence; a very important sense in which it la true 
that the perception of the right precedes and com- 
mands intellectual perception, and in which the doling 
of the right opens the way to a clearer understandin 
of truth, And in the principle which we here tou 
lies one of the most assuring and 3 facts 
8 with the history and experience ol man- 


Let me, then, illustrate what I mean by the su- 
premacy of moral perception over intellectual percep- 
tion, ‘ake, for example, the moral sentiment of 
human brotherhood,—the sentiment that fraternal 
love and good-will should be the bond of human s0- 
Geir. The first important fact to note ia that we 
find some expression of this sentiment under the 
moet diverse forms of thought, philosophy, religion, 
race. This central principle of society, though it 
may not yet have anywhere come to full froftion, 
does not seem to have been dependent on any specific 
doctrines of religion or system of philosophy. You 
find it in the far East where Confucius said that in 
the word reciprocity we have a rule of practice for all 
one's lite,“ and one of his disciples added, The 
chief thing is in having the heart right, and in loy- 
ing one's neighbor as oneself.“ Pythagoras pro- 
claimed „the love of all to all.” Zoroaster thought 
the same In Persia. The old Hebrew lawgiver wrote 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; an 
Jesus endorsed, . and specially illustrated 
the same truth. Cicero taught it, when he said, 
“The law imprinted in the hearta of all men is to 
love the membera of society as themselves; and 
Seneca, in the declaration “that Nature planted in 
ns a mutual love, and fitted us for a social life. We 
must consider that we are born for the good of the 
whole.” So this grand, moral sentiment of human 
brotherhood appears in connection with the most va- 
rious theological beliefs, in connection with the most 
various intellectual conceptions of the universe,— 


appears ages apart, and in countri he 
thousands of miles: in —— Jodo by 
tianity, in monothelam and polytheism; in 1 Chris- 
tion with dreadful idolatries aud superstition ue: 
in connection, also, with pure spiritual faiths Tees 
may be a good deal of difference, looking at didnt 
countries and ages, in the practical application of the 
sentiment. We way trace an advance, historical} 
in the realization of the idea of human brotherh 8 
But the idea itself has found expression, in — 
shape, among every people, and in connection with 
every form of belief of which we haye any historical 
record. Here, certainly, ia one point where a mora) 
sentiment can claim supremacy over intellectual per. 
ception,—a larger domain, a more ample follovt z 
than any theological dogma, or so-called special rene 
lation, can command, 

But there is another very Instructive. fact in con- 
nection with this same moral sentiment of human 
brotherhood. It might be illustrated by other moral 
sentiments, but more clearly, perhaps, with this, In 
the last two or three hundred years various and Tival 
systems of philosophy have appeared, rofessing to 
account for this and other of the — sentiments 
There is the Utilitarian theory, advocated by Hume, 
and 9 to-day, ina modified form, by the late 
John Stuart Mill, which affirms that this social sen- 
timent of human brotherhood, as the moral sense In 
general, resis at bottom on the experience of what bas 

een found useful to human welfare. Then there is 
the theory which Adam Smith once advanced, and 
which Darwin appears to take up to-day, by which 
the obligation of philanthropy and brotherhood js 
made to prow out of ‘‘social sympathy,'’—social sym- 

athy being now referred back again to the necessity, 
n the human and ante-human etruggle for existence, 
that individuals should band together for the com- 
mon defence. There is also the pure intuitional or 
transcendental theory, which supposes the philan- 
thropic sentiment to be the direct inspiration or in- 
dwelling of divinity in the haman soul; and again 
the ecclesiastical theory, which alleges that the com- 
mand, Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ rests upon an 
outward, miraculous revelation; and still again, there 
are the followera of Comte, who believe in no God 
and no revelation, who acknowledge themselves 
atheists, and who yet believe so firmly and preémi- 
nently in the sentiment of human brotherhood, 
which they hold to have been developed through ex- 
perience and reason, that on this sentiment they con- 
struct a religion, and in collective humanity Lad s 
supreme being for worship. Now, the point that I 
would make is, that in all these differing and con- 
tradietory philosophies, striving In such various ways 
to account for the sentiment of human brotherh: 
the sentiment itself exists. It ia prior to the philoso- 
pes It helpa furnish tbem their sustenance; it 
ringa the food of thelir speculations. And, what is 
more, though the sentiment hsa been so critically 
analyzed, and 80 differently, and, as we may think, 
irrationally, accounted for, it bas never been denied. 
There have been philosophers who thought religion 
only a superstition, and who have denied the exist- 
ence of God; there are schools of philosophy that 
reject the doctrine of Intuitjon, and deny that meta- 
physical theories can have any basis in truth; but 
not a sect, nor school, nor a man among them, has 
denied the sentiment of human brotherhood, and 
sought theoretically to overthrow it, Sosurely estab- 
lished is this article of moral faith, so supreme on its 
throne, so independent of this or that theological 
faith, or this or that intellectual mode of Pr 
the facts of the universe! Comte, and Mill, an 
Spencer, dreadful heretics aa they are deemed, have 
been as vigorous advocates of measures that concern 
the well-being, and promise to promote the more 
equal fellowship, of bumanity, as they could have been 
had they held to the most Orthodox ereeds. 

And what J have here said for the eake of illuatra- 
tion of the sentiment of philanthropy may be said 
with equal truth of the moral sentiments in general. 
The sentiments of purity, of justice, of honor, of in- 
tegrity, of generosity, of sincerity—the very bulwarks 
of character,—appear essentially the same, though as- 
sociated with the various phases of belief or of mon- 
belief. You expect to find these moral traits ac- 
companylug what la commonly regarded a sound and 
safe religious faith, but you find them po less namong 
sceptics, doubters, and disbellevers,—a revolution Jo 
theological opinion working little or no change in the 
moral nature. Nay, it may truthfully be said that 
those who are latitudinarian in opinion, if they are 80 
not merely from indifference, or by inheritance, but 
through their own earnest inquiry afid thought, are 
more apt to ponpa a vigorous moral nature than are 
those who depend for acceptance with God on the 
soundness of their creed. Believing that nothing but 
character can stand, it behooves them to make char- 
acter sure,—knowing that they have no cloak of opin- 
ion to wrap about them to cover pp à faulty life, 

And so Í am not concerned if I seo people, even 
the young, going down into the valley of doubt, be- 
coming sceptical of old and established beliefs, and 
inclined to probe all the great religious problema to 
the bottom,—provided only that they hold, as such 
earnest inquirers almost invariably do, to the t 
sanctities of the moral law. Faithfulness to duty, 
sincerity of heart, truthfulness in conduct, fidelity to 
conviction at whatever sacrifice,—these are articles of 
a practical faith that will do more to save a mans 
soul than will all the articles of the ecclesiastical 
creeds traditionally held, however piously théy ma 
be repeated. And, on the other hand, the doubt an 
infidelity that is really a dangerous element in mod- 
ern society is infidelity to the law of virtue; the infi- 
delity that may plonsly repeat every morning the Ten 
Commandments for thelr ecclesiastical antiquity, 4 
break every day the moral obligations contained in 
them; the infidelity that violates purity, human 2 
fidence, domestic honor, the sanctitles of truth 
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jastice, love and charity. It Is Infidelity like this 
that the young—and, alas, too many of the old—need 
to be most warned against to-day, To lose faith in 
Providence may be sad; to lose faith in the moral law 
is ruin. 

As a recent specimen of the faith that puts knowl- 


edge of the doctrine first, look at this: When the. 


American consul at Santlago de Caba was trying to 
stay the barbarously cruel execution of the prisoners 

tured in the Virginius, his efforts were bafiled by 
his inability to get any reply to his communications 
to the Spanish general in command atthe port. At 
length, after three letters had been sent, and twenty- 
four hours of the most painful walting had passed, 
that officer answered, with an apology which was 
also a rebuke, that the consul ought to have known 
that it was a day of religious festival, and that he 
(the general) and all other servants of the govern- 
ment were given up to meditation on the divine 
mysteries,” so that no secular business could be per- 
formed. And since saving men from hanging was 
secular, thay were not saved. Here, certainly, was a 
case where the natural humanity of mankind would 

to say that it were better to postpone the at- 

tempt to know the divine mysteries’ for an effort to 
doansctof human justice and mercy. By the side 
of this case put another—the case of one who 
doubted all knowledge of the divine mysterles,“ but 
had an intense desire to do something good for his 
fellow-men,—and see to which of the two pictures 
our hearts will give thelr preferance. While writing 
this discourse, my eye chanced to rest upon the writ- 
ton confession of one who had been passing throngh 
the depths of mental doubt, going down to the 
bottom of the most sacred beliefs to test them all over 
anew. And out of It all there was pressed the utter- 
anca of this noble thought: The nearest that I come 
to any definition of what ‘faith’ Is, I think I can 
state In these words,—consecration of character to the 
nobleal and best there ta in us, to real interest and real 
endeavor in the great work of humanity, And I, 
avan I, weak and doubting, and so blind I can scarce- 
lysco d step before me—just « little glimmer here 
and there, just a faint 52 of the universal 
call to human freedom, — why, It la palnful to me to 
think I should do nothing for humanity, And so I 
am trying to think how I can work, what influences 
Lean send out and nperi, and how, by doing for 
others, I shall myself come Into clearer light 
There, in the tremulous confesslons of doubt, we may 
detect the accents of an earnest, strong, and fruitful 
faith; and there le the very doctrine of my dis- 
course,—that, by dolng the right, one shall come to 
know the truth. 

And this leads me to the closing thought of the 
theme, —that, not oniy does the moral sense have a 
supremacy over Intellectual perception, but simple, 

thful obedience to moral duty actually clears the 
mental vision, and enables one to obtain larger views 
of truth. I do not mean, of conrae, that goodness 
can take the — of thinking; that virtuous Inten- 
tions can do the work of knowledge; that a philan- 
— heart can atone for narrowness of thought 
a of creed. On the contrary, I belleve no 
little practical harm is done both to religion and mor- 
ality, and also to philant! „by a class of persons 
who have the utmost amlabllity of heart, but whose 
— le combined with weak - minded ness and ln- 
tellectual short-sightedness. What I have sald of the 
importance of thought and culture in the education 
of the moral sentiment must still be borne in mind; 
and, also, that benevolence needs knowledge for its 
guidance. At the same time, it is trae that to enter 
sincerely and heartily into any feld of earnest labor 
for human welfare; to give oneself to any humans 
work; to become Interested in others’ good; to allow 
the benevolent sentiments of one’s nature full free- 
dom to nee the character and conduct,—this surely 
tends to enlarge the Intellectual vision, and to clear 
up many problems in metaphysical speculation that 
have been dark and puzzling. —.— and again we 
may have seen the Intellectual doubter, the theologi- 
cal sceptic; come up ont of the valley of doubt and 
despair, by this path of the heart's love and philen- 
thropy, to a higher, broader plain of truth, and to a 
eweet trust in the universal goodness. It is e bad 
Ni if the doubter seems inclined to stay with 
his donbts, to dwell upon them and with them, to 
confine himself to inquiry and epeculation on meta- 
physical problems, and to let the calls of the moral 
sentiments pass by unheeded, That betrays morbid- 
ness and may end In disease, Yet even then Nature 
is more likely to bring the true remedy than any art 
of the ecclesiastical sort. Patience, trust, appeala to 
the moral sentiments, stimulation of the heart's no- 
blest impulses and aspirations,~—these can seldom fall 

th any ingenuous and earnest sonl, We can hard- 
Yat oo mack ma in the — nerous senti- 
nts o e heart; they can hardly appealed to 
too strongly; and they Sirel fall to answer tha ap- 
pa especially in youth. However selfish we may 
by nature or by breeding, there is yet something in 
every one of us that responds to a rightly put appeal 
for magnanimity, for Integrity, for chastity, for truth- 
fulness, for generosity, for noble and useful living. 
And here, after all, are the great safeguards of char- 
acter—the great safeguards, also, of faith. Ont of 
fio heart, not ont of the brain, are the best issues of 
ife. And many a ona who has not been able to find 
+ Or to construct any satisfactory doctrine con- 
cerning him, 1 speculations of the intellect, 
has found him by the path of that old beatitade,— 
Peg are the pore in heart, for they shall see 
„have seen him not as a visible belug standing 

ore their outward syes, nor comprehended him, 
Ley pe, as an infinite pamon by their Intellectual fac- 
ad: ut found him in the {nner consclousness of 
hearts, through the vi impulses of that 
way goodness which is the fulfilling of every law 
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(For Tas INDEZ] 
“THE PHENIX SAES NO. 


There roverberates in my ears, from time to time, 
the nulque utterance of Dr. Bartol, at the Radical 
Club last winter, “The Phoenix says Vo.“ It seema 
to emphasize the truth that the “Nature of Things,“ 
which yon have presented in your essay upon! Sclen- 
tific Ethica’ as the basis of morals, cannot be tres- 
passed upon with impunity in any of the departments 
of Nature’s domain, whether physical or moral, intel- 
lectual or spiritual. The lapse of timo between the 
violation and its penalty, together with many other 
subtile causes, may conceal temporarily the inexora- 
ble law of connection; but yet, though far from be- 
ing governed by its truth, the common conviction of 
mankind upon the subject has formed Itself into the 
comprehensive proverb, Murder will out.” 

An illustration of the principle ia geen in the terri- 
ble Mill River dleuster, where physical law was dis- 
regarded In the construction of the dam. But Nature, 
true to her eternal Jaws, was all the time, slowly 
though unseen, asserting her supremacy, till at last the 
catastrophe in all its horrors auddenly burst forth, 
and in this case the Innocent were the chief victims. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that the innocent should al- 
ways suffer with the guilty in all cases of violated 
law. So much the greater responsibility for each in- 
dividual to live and act according to the strictest 
principles of rectitude. The present miserable con- 

ition of South Carolina and other slave States is 
an instance of the workings of the same principle. 
The bacredness of personal liberty was long tires- 
poms upon, and in the nature of thi it muat 

ave its revenge; or, more correctly speaking, It was 
Impossible that, in the long run, injustice should 
have rule. So, as immutable Justice marches on In the 
resssertion of her rights, It is inevitable that chaos 
and misery should for the time follow in her train. 
The same principle applies to ull attempts to conceal 
crime, to profess innocence when conscions lt is 
rankling at the heart, or to allow odium to be thrown 
upon another to screen one's self. A thousand-fold 
better the truth, whatever it may be, than ignoble and 
gully aubterfoges to hide it. The Phoenix, true to 
1 r 3artol, sooner or later pronounces her emphatic 

0. 

It seems ovident that all efforte at reform, not based 
on this underlying nature of things, must in the end 
prove futile. Few, if any, of the benevolent exer- 
tions for the Improvement of society seem to be 
ponaos on tbis Foundation Rock, There seems to 

a pressing need that attention should be more and 
more directed into this channel of inquiry, and of 
action based upon it. The only hope for the realiza- 
tion in time to come of the est of which man- 
kind ls capable lies lu the fact that the generations, 
as they rise, shall be so thoroughly instructed in the 
22 of universal, unchangeable law, and shall 

made to see so clearly the Im bility that trane- 
jon should not be followed by evil and misery, 
that the motives for conformity will far outweigh = 
5 to what must of 1 aya 2 - 
ece; m for mere tempo: ce; an ua 
all may come voluntarily $0 cheese, not only as their 
duty but their pleasure and highest Interest, to chime 
in Farmonidan y with those perfect laws whose ob- 
Bervance would constitute a music of humanity vastly 


-more grand than that imagined of the sy et- ta 


heaven. 


4 REMARKABLE CHURCH. 


COSMIAN HALL IN FLORENCE, MASS. 


A SOCIETY WHIOH PEEMITS ABSOLUTE FREEDOM OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF—BUT ONE COVENANT OF UNION 
—UNIFORMITY OF THEOLOGICAL BELIEF NEITHER 
DEMANDED NOR EXPECTED—A MEDLEY OF 8PTRIT- 
UALISTS, MATERIALISTS, AND FORMER ORTHODOX 
CHURCH MEMBERS—ITS LIST OF MINIATERS AND 
TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


About a generation ago, an epidemic of Socialism 
ran through various parts of the United States. The 
famous Brook Farm, near Boston, from which Haw- 
thorne took the idea of his Blithedale Romance, le a 
well-known illustration. But itis not, perhaps, gen- 
erally known that elsewhere throughout the country 
were originated many similar movements, less known 
of course, aa they had less celebrated participators ; 
but none the less interesting to one who —.— to 
stumble upon their remains. The associations or 
communities themselves have almost wholly disap- 
peared, but they have frequently been the progenitors 
of remarkable children; and, in not afew towne in 
New England, very many traces of their influence 
may be seen, either in still existing customs or, as is 
more common, In¢he general intellectual and moral 
tone which pervades the whole society of the place. 


A COMMUNITY THAT FELL TO PIECES. 


A little more than thirty years ago a community, 
under the name of The Association of Education 
and Industry,“ purchased u large tract of land in the 
town of Northampton, Mass., and began once more 
the establishment of the om of heaven on earth, 
In a sheltered valley of this tract of land, on the edge 
of a small stream, stood a large, ill-looking, brick 
building, now part of a cotton factory, built originally 
for the manufacture of sewing-silk. Of this building 
the community took poasefsion, nearly all the mem- 
bers living within itə walla, in one large happy tami- 
ly, and continuing the manufacture of eewing-tilk, 
while a few of the members liyed outside, carrying 
on farming, and others experimented in the ralaing 
mulberry trees for silk-worms. A very fow years 
only, not more than four or five, the association lasted. 


Then the nt, or more a namber of sèr- 
ponis, in the form of various fons, entered the 


garden, and the community went to pleces, When 
we conalder how brief was its Jife, it ts astonishing to 
learn how . now are the nerves of infu- 
ence which p ed this association. Talk- 
ing with the half-dozen elderly members who still 
linger on the spot, they will tell you of other still liv- 
ing members, scattered from New York to California. 
Noted cl in metropolitan pul pits, well-known 
physicians, teachers, bankers, were once members, or 
children of members, of the association; and not æ 
few celebrated names once belonged to little boys who 
slept lm the loft of the old community waning The 
cagual visitor to-day would learn nothing of these 
things. The thriving manufacturing village of Flor- 
ence now covers the land of theformerasaociation. A 
cotton factory, a silk factory, a sewing-machine facto- 
ry, — other like rr to — npr 
neral appearance ê ordi fac vi 0¹ 
Rew En, and. It le a vill of the . North- 
ampton (Beecher’s Norwood), the thlekly-settled part 
of the town being about two and one-half milés dis- 
tant, and appropriating to itself, naturally, the name 
of the township. 

Northampton, once the scene of the labors of 
Jonathan wards, is a typical New England 
town in every respect. It is proud of its ariatoc- 
racy, proud of ita intelligence, pu of ita tradi- 
tone, and proud of its Puritan theology, Ite busy 
little nel r, to which it presents so strong 4 
contrast ſu many respects, la, It Is to be feared, very 
much like a thorn ig the side of its stald and er gat 
able elder sister. Taking a horse-car in front of the 
old Edwards Church, a short ride between rows of 
noble elms places the main part of the town behind 
us; crossing an open meadow, and slowly climbing a 
long, steep e toa level plain, we are abreast of 
the shopa of the Florence pen Machine Company. 
Then for the first time we notice, some distance in 
front of us, admirably situated in s fork of the road, 
and apparently blocking the way, so that it unavold- 
ably attracts attention, a large, fine-looking, brick 
building, As we approach a well-proportioned tower, 
with bell and lock, a noble porch and vestibule, are 
distinctive features; and ona still nearer approach 
we read, on a brown-stone tablet acrosa the front wall, 
the name—Cosmian Hall. Enter the village from 
almost any direction and this building firat attracts 
attention asthe most prominent object there, In- 
deed, it would attract attention anywhere. I am 
told, on good authority, that with the exception, per- 
haps, of the opera house at Pittsfield, thie ts one of 
the finest and most noticeable buildings In Western 
Massachusetts, while Internally it is fitted vp s 
style which surpasses anything in the neighboring 
city of 1 That which makes it more re- 
markable is the apparent loneliness of the situation, 


AN ORIGINAL CLASS OF THINKERS LEFT. 


When the old community broke up, a number of 
the members remained on the spot, and engaged in 
various occupations. Beling generally ns of 
marked th eccentric individuality, It is their 
leaven which has leavened the now flourishing vill 
which has ually grown up around them. On the 


principle — — * of * —— her 
there probably came Into ace, by na attrac- 
tion, an — number of a Air similar tem- 


peramenta to those already there. Dospisers of con- 
ventional manners and conventional Ideas, thoroughly 
convinced that they were right and the rest of the 
world all wrong, they have always been Inclined to 
take extreme positions on all tical, social, and 
theological questions. Univ ly abolitionists, 

gave asylum to all runaway slaves, and an uni 

number of colored le, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, Is still to be found there, Absolute social 
democrats and ready recipients of new ideas, all re- 
formers, or pretended reformers, have been welcomed 
and listened to. In fact, I suspect, from guarded ad- 
missions made by some with whom I have talked, 
that Florence was at one time a sort of stumping- 
ground for all people with "bees in thelr bonnets,” 
who could not find hearers anywhere else, Phreno- 


and thank 


d 
though the people are ready as over to recelve a 
new id 
bly few places where s quack or pretender of any kind 
would be sooner 8 at his true value than in 
this little village. 

I cannot learn that there has ever been the slightest 
attempt, or even desire, to revive practically the for- 
mer millennial dream. The failure seems to have 
been too complete, But about ten or twelve years 

o a society was regularly organized, which else- 
* would be called a religious society, or church; 
but just what to call it, without offending some of its 
members, I really do not know. Some consistent 
come-outers have always objected to the use of the 
word “church ;” others have conscientious scruples 


against emplo the word ‘ on,“ contending 
that it has 8 been ene with superstition 


to be fres from taint. All, prea, have signed the 
following article of agreement, upon which the 
ization le based, and which may be taken as ina then 


r religious creed of the present society :— 
e — in each other and in all the right of 
Intellect and conscience to be free, and holding it to 

hia mind and heart 


dance, we set up no theological condition of mem- 
age and neither demand nor expect uniformity 
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No noneatal” Noaeaaa 


as to the conditions and rights of membership In this 
society on account of sex, or color, or nationality. 

does not read much like the Westminster Con- 
fession, or the Thirty-nine Articles; but on this 
creed, {f creed it can Te called, was organized “The 
Free Co tional Society of Florence,“ the society 
which, after a successfal decade of life, has just com- 
pleted the handsome building apoken of above. The 
above article of agreement is inscribed on u slab of 
white marble, and inserted In the wall within the 
porch and just over the large entrance doors. 


A BUNDAY-8CHOOL WHERE SCIENCE 18 TAUGHT. 


But the practical working of the society ‘is, of 
course, the point of real interest. And this is truly 
more peculiar than anything else about i and stampa 
the society as the only one of its kind, in many re- 
spects, in the country. Two sessions, or services, or 
meetings, are held each Sunday—one {n the morning, 
a Sunday-school for the children, and one in the after- 
noon for the older People. Upon a recent vlait to the 
Sunday-school, I could not see that it differed great! 
in appearance from many other Sunday-schools whi 
I have seen elsewhere. The superintendent, a lady, 
a teacher In one of the town schools, played upon the 
melodeon, led the singing of the children, read les- 
song, and attended to the other usual duties of asu- 
perlntendent. The children san hymns, repeated 
moral sentiments In unison, declaimed pieces, etc. 
But the class exercises are unlike those of other 
schools. There ls no catechism, or other lesson-book, 
anywhere in use. The teachers read stories to the 
youn, scholars, and talk with them, while among 
the older acholars I found one class of girls reciting 
in physiology, and another in botany; a clasa of boys 
— phonography, under the tuition of a lawyer ; 
a large class of young ladies and gentlemen reading 
Shakapeare, under the leadership of s lady; and an- 
other large clase of ladies and gentlemen, called the 
adult class, the members of which discuss all kinds 
of social and theological questions, especially the 
latter, The teacher, or chairman, of this last clase ie 
è gentleman whose philosophy evidently borders 
closely on materialism, and I think most church 
members would probably call bim an infidel, Toa 
casual visitor the most striking feature of the school 
is a negative one,—the absence of any prayer or bene- 
diction In form, 


In the afternoon meeting, however, we find the 
real society. Here all ite peculiarities come out in 
full force. As seated, awaiting the beginning of the 
exercises, it cannot be said that the congregation 

nta any external peculiarity to distinguish it 

m the average New England audience. Qulet, or- 
dorly, wide-uwake, well-dressed, “eminently respect- 
able” in every particular, it might be deposited in 
any Evangelical church, and would seem perfectly in 
keeping with the surroundings, But à knowledge of 
the persons present would develop mer curious 
facts, Here, for instance, js a white-hsired, venera- 
ble looking man (the father of a judge and of a col- 
lege professor), who is a most enthusiastic believer in 
modern Spiritualism. Near him, on the same row of 
seats, is another white-haired, good-looking man, who 
is also an advocate of the same daitb, while sand- 
wiched between the two ls a gray-bearded man, a 
croes between a merchant and a pe in appearance, 
who utterly scouts the idea of the existence of any 
spirits whatever, ancient or modern—a thorough- 
going materialist. It is curions to see men whose 
philosophy is ao far apart sit together, take part to- 
gether In the same exercises, and ap ntly enjoy 
together the same discourses. I am Informed that in 
twelve years of membership In the same society there 
has been no jar on account of difference of opinion, 
but that the privileges of all are equally respected. 
Bat it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
congregation is made up only of Spirituallets and 
Materialista. Were thia the case, It would hardly be 
worth writing about. In fact, these arein a minority. 
Unitarians, Universalists, and Thelste are sprinkled 
about; Methodists, Baptista, and Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists are frequently to be found present, and 

uita recently, I am told, it was remarked that all the 

rthodox deacons in the place were In attendance at 
a special service. Of course the regular members of 
the Society are none of them thoroughly Evangelical, 
In reply to my Inquiry whether there were any such 
in ar attendance, I was told of one lady who had 
come steadily for seven years, but she, It was charita- 
bly aup , must be slightly insane. Quite largely, 
however, the present members have been formerly 
connected with Evangelical churches, and have been 
excommunicated for various heresies of belief. Of 
2 older members this ls true with hardly an excep- 

on. 

A SOCIETY OF THE UNORTHODOX. 


Many were thus caat out, or came out, thirty odd 
ears ago or more, when Anti-Slavery sentiments first 
an to invade the quiet of thé churches. Largely, 

of course, they were members of the Orthodox Con- 
gregational churches of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, but many were Baptists—the President of the 
Society ls an 8 deacon,—others were Quakers, 
some of the Church of England, a few Roman Catho- 
lies, aud one couple, at least, were brought up by, 
and ran away from, the Shakers, Eccentric charac- 
tera abound, quite as a matter of conrse, A brisk, 
shrewd-looking old gentleman isa fanatic on the sub- 
ject of tobacco, The remotest allusion to tobacco in 
a public meeting is sure to bring the old man to his 
feet with a ready fling against the weed. Another 
rather curious character is aman who was Imprisoned 
in Kentucky for seventeen years, for assisting a fugl- 
tive slave. When released by the coming of the 
Northern army, he natarally gravitated to Florence, 
where he opened a baker's shop. One of the leaders 
of the Society Is a vegetarian, who for man years has 
not tasted meat, tea, coffee, cocoa, or alcoholic drink 


any kind. His children have been brought up in 
. — with the teachings of vegetarianism, and in 
his household is dispensed a charmin hospitality, 
which if not spiritual is certainly not an mal. These 
and other eccentric characters, of course, do not 
represent the average member of the Soclety, who is, 
for all the world, just like the average mem r of any 
er society, 3 

onthe officiating minister enters and takes hia seat In 
the desk, sa in any church, and here we note at once 
a pecuilarity. He may be the regular minister of the 
Society, or à stranger from any part of the country. 
The regular minlater of the Society, or resident- 
speaker, as he is called, does not speak regularly; 
formerly he did not speak more than oné-quarter or 
one-half the time, but lately this proportion has been 
increased to about three-fourths, The remaining 
Sundays are given to any person who has, or who ia 
supposed to have, something to say which the Society 
may desire to hear. Although the speakers are au- 
by an Executive Committee, chosen annually, 

yet an intimation from any member that he or she 
would like to hear a certain pone is usually sufi- 
cient to secure the presence of that person, provided 
he la willing to come. In connection with thia, I can- 
not do better than give an extract from a published 
report of the Executive Committee of a few years 


0.— 

ER Durin the past year our resident-minister has 
occupied the deak on twenty Sundays. The Society 
has also been fayored with the services of the follow- 
ing speakers: 

“A. T. Foss, J, V. Blake, James F. Lyman, Susan- 
nah L. Kilburn, Frederic Frothingbam, John Savary, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Henry C. Wright, Francis E. 
‘Abbot, Lucy Stone, Aaron M, Powell, Edward C. 
Towne, Theodore D, Weld, Fanny B. Felton, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Horace Seaver, Wm. Wells Brown, 
John T. Sargent, Wm. H, Burleigh, D. A. Wasson, 
William Denton, Josiah P. Quincy, Sallie Holley, 
Olympia Brown, John B. Marvin, Josephine A. El- 
lery, Wm. L. Jenkins, and John B. Beach.“ 

t will be noticed at once that there are very few 
obscure names in the above list, while some of them 
belong to the really great men and women of America. 
The average speaking to which regular attendanta 
listen is certainly far above the average of our ordi- 
nary churches, in intellectual quality at least. It will 
be noted also that only a portion of the above names 
belong to ordained ministers. 


RESIDENT-MINISTERS, MEN AND WOMEN. 


The first resident-epeaker of the Society, Chas. C. 
Burleigh, who occupied that position for many years, 
was never ordained as a minister at all. Brother 
of the poet, Wm. H. Burleigh, educated for a lawyer, 
a man of remarkably logical mind, a ready speaker 
and good scholar, he forsook law in early years to 
join the Anti-Slavery movement, and became one of 
the ploneer leaders of the Abolitionists, coming to 
Florence frat to speak on his favorite subject. A 
man of strong sympathies, thoroughly respected by 
all who know him, he might nevertheless well head 
the list of eccentric characters to be seen here. By 
his slovenly inattention to the requirements of civil- 
ized dress he has doubtlesa done much to injure his 
own influence and increase local prejudice against 
the Society. He adde to this misfortune another 
eccentricity In the style of wearing his hair, which he 
parts lu the middle and allows to flow down to his 
shoulders in a profusion of ringlets which many a 
young belle might envy. As he is u tall, large man, 
his appearance attimes is singularly striking, When 
washed and dressed, it is claimed by hia friends that 
he presents a remarkable resemblance to some of the 
old pictures of Christ, and his enemies, of course, 
accuse him of aping the resemblance, A year ago 
Mr. Burleigh went West, and ia now preaching for an 
independent society in Bloomington, Ill, Associated 
with Mr. Burleigh for s year, as assistant resident- 
speaker, was Miss Powell, formerly a teacher in Vas- 
sar College, who, before her year was out, loat ber 
heart to a young lawyer, and forsook the pulpit for 
matrimony. sa Powell was of Quaker education. 
She stil] lives in the place, but has retired into the 
oblivion of private life. The present resident-speaker 
is agang man named Rowland Connor, brought up 
in New York City, and a graduate, I belleve, of the 
College of the City of New York. He was at one 
time associate minister of the large and wealthy 
School Street Society of Boston, being colleague of 
the Rey. Dr. Miner, President of Tufts College; but 
he became heretical in his theological views, was ex- 
communicated by both church and denomination, 
and after preaching for a few years over an independ- 
ent society in Boston came to Florence about two 
years ago. 

INFORMAL WAY OF CONDUCTIJNG SERVICES. 


The exerelses begin in any way the speaker ma 
choose, This is literally true, There is no suc! 
thing as a regular order of services. Of course the 
resident-apeakers have had their ways, from which 
tbey did not as a rule greatly depart, But, never- 
theless, it is true that any order of exercises is wholly 
in order which may be agreeable to the speaker. It 
is the favorite boast of the Society that it maintains 
an absolutely free platform, and any speaker whom 
they consider worthy to Invite to occupy it is con- 
sidered to understand beet what he may wish to say 
or do, and is free to prepare his own order without 
direction on the part of the Society. To illustrate 
this, the present resident-speaker relates the follow- 
ing: When he visited Florence for the first time, s 
number of years ago, he arrived in the village late 
Saturday evening, having accepted an invitation to 
speak the following day. Accustomed to the formal- 
ity of Sunday observances in Boston, he naturally in- 
quired of his host concerning the order of Sunday 
service. “Whatever you may desire,“ was the puz- 
zling answer. But have you no regular order?” 


o, none at all.” Notquitesatisfied, as 
imagined, the visitor pushed his questions rde, 
“You have reading from the Bible, I suppose?” 
“Sometimes we do; you will Gnd à Bible in the desk 
if you wish to use one.’ “Do you have prayer 
offered?” “You can offer prayer if you wish” 
“You have hymns sung, certainly “We haye a 
choir who will sing if you wish.“ This conversation 
illustrates literally the position of the Society with re 
gard to Sunday services to-day. The speaker ma 
read from the Bible, or from some other book, or na 
read at all; he may offer prayer, or omit prayer entire 
ly; he may select bymns to be sung, or not do s0; be 
may pronounce a benediction, or do nothing of ‘the 
kind. Sometimes a speaker will simply enter the 
desk, deliver his discourse, and walk out again. With 
men not originally educated for the ministry this pro- 
cedure ia quite common, and the choir, in these 
will generally prepare an introductory anthem to re 
lieve the speaker from the embarrassment of o 
the meeting. As any other reading may be given in 
place of the usual Scripture reading, It is not uncom- 
mon to hear selections read from ittier, Lowell, 
Martineau, Spencer, Mill, the sacred booke of the 
great Eastern religions, etc. Even monthly 
zines and newspapers are not wholly discarded, 
the discourses there fa a wide departure, of course, 
from the usual run of Sunday topics. Immediately 
following the list of names which T quoted from ons 
of the annual reports of the Executive Committes of 
the Society is this pet — 

“Among the topics dlacussed by these speakers may 
be named Physiology; France, its Government and 
Policy; Temperance; Origin and Antecedents of the 

rican Race; Woman Suffrage; National Affaire; 
Spiritualism; Revivals; The Evils of Indiscriminate 
Suffrage; Cause aud Cure of Poverty; The Defects 
of our Common School System; The Church, the 
Bible, and both sides of the great question of Immor- 


“the 

en wò remember the names of the men and 
women by whom these questions were discussed, it ls 
evident that strong intellectual digestion must be 
needed to attend regularly the weekly meetings of 
this Society. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF DEBATE. 


Another marked peculiarity of these meetings must 
not be omitted. As every speaker is understood to 
exercise unlimited freedom of speech, logical consin- 
tency requires him to accord the eame privilege to 
those who listen., And tbls privilege is frequen 
used. Strange indeed does it seem to one accustom 
only to church formality and deference, when the 
minister has finished bis sermon, to see some one 
rise in the audience and formally approve what has 
been sald, or decidedly object to certain positions, or 
proceed to question the minister with re to some 
of his statements. This privilege of reply, strange 
it may seem, I am told bas never been abused. Some- 
times the debate which follows # sermon will be of 
far more interest than the sermon itself; sometimes 
only a question or two will be asked, or a saggeation 
offered; sometimes, for many weeks together, noth- 
ing will be said on the part of the audience. This 
feature of the exercises has been strongly objected to 
by many friends of the Society, but nothing could in- 
duce the members to give itup, “It makes ministers 
more careful,” they say, does away with agreat deal 
of dogmatism,” “and is in full accord with every 
principie of true democracy.” No minister need erer 

ear that be will be discourteously treated, whatever 
he may say, but he may well consider carefully his 
intended address to people who have had years of 
practice in critical listening. The criticism la not 
captious, but frequently encouraging, especially in 
the case of young men. 

The above must suffice at present for a description 
of the peculiar people who have juat finished the 
handsome building named Cosmlan Hall, 1 have 
already referred briefly to the external appearance of 
the building. Passing up a flight of broad steps, 
through the porch and vestibule, we enter the man 
audience room. The walls and ceiling of this room 
have been heavily and olaborately frescoed in ev 

art, while rich atained glass windows add to the ef 

fect of the coloring. The painting on doors and 
balcony ia in light colors, contrasting with the fresco 
ing. Portraits, renl and ideal, adorn the walle, and 
one may remark Humboldt and Rubens side by side 
on the lower arch of the ceiling, while directly oppo 
site to them, in curlous juxtaposition, are Shak- 
apeare and John Brown. But, after all, this curious 
medley is typical of the living medley on the floor 
below. Pewa have been discarded, and the seals, 
arranged in curves and on à slight incline, are er- 
ceedingly comfortable chairs, of a pattern between an 
arm-chair and an opera-seat, A heavy maroon ome 
tain falls behind the pulpit, and when this is rais H 
the church ia, a8 by magic, converted {nto a cosy an 
charming theatre. This arrangement has been — 
fected for the accommodation of a dramatic use 1 
tion connected with the Society, so that the chure 
on Sunday may become a concert-room or theatre oD 
a week-day. Below this main audicnee-room 2 
another large room, having u separate entrance af 
the outside of the building, intended for the — 
the Sunday-school aud for social entertainmes, 5 
Opening from this room arè large class, rooms a 
intended for the school and for singing EY nde 
the opposite direction, ou the same ficor, are went 
some parlors for the ladies“ sewing and a nee 
societies, while a large kitchen is fitted up wie ers 
conyenience for the preparation of supper an iple e 
tainment of guests, Closets, pantries, ete., eom 
the arrangements of this floor, below whic 
enormous cellar, with furnaces, gas- works, 1150 ol its 
building is certainly unique, and almost pa ec 
kind, whatever may be thought of the oe we 

Curious questions unavoidably arise when 

f 
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— 
flect upon this strange society. Ie it only Puritanism 

one to seed ?—or is it the legitimate outcome of 

rotestant free ate and religious liberty? This 
last la the claim of the Soclety itself, a claim, of 
course, which will be derided by an immense majority 
of the religious people of the country. Whatever it 
ia, It seems to be now a strong, earnest, active exist- 
ence, which cannot be blown away by ridicule. I 
commend this religious curiosity to the attention of 
chose competent to deal with the problems it presents, 

L. 


FLORENCE, Mass, July 11, 1874. 
—N. F. Tribune. 


PLACE OF SENTIMENT IN PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


THE 


BY G. H. LEWES, 

Our survey of the sources and limitations of knowl- 
edge wonld be manifestly incomplete if it omitted the 
element of sentiment, or emotion, which obviously 
plays a considerable part in the construction of social 
vy religious theories, and less obviously, but yet de- 
monstrably, In the conatruction of even common per- 
ceptions. It cannot, therefore, be excluded from the 
dats of a philosophy which alms at explaining the 
world, man, and soclety. The purpose of knowledge 
belng to regulate conduct, and the nature of knowl- 
edge being that of virtual feeling, the importance of 
sentiment, both as regulative and representative, is 
indisputable. None but shrivelied souls, with narrow 
vision of tha facts of life, can entertain the notion 
that philosophy ought to be restricted within the 
limits of the logic of signs; it bas roots in the logic 
of fooling, and many of its products, which cannot 
emorge into the sir of exact science, nevertheless 
give the impulse to theories and regulate the conduct. 

While thus R the necessity of ita inclu- 
sion, we must be careful to assign the limits of its 

Appeals are often made to sentiment, and 
ventions peremptorily decided by it, which are whol- 
y beyond its proper jarisdiction, Rhetoric and 

prejudice are thus called upon to do the work of rea- 
son and demonstration, in cases where verification, 
and not conviction, is the immediate object of re- 
searcli,—where we are not Inquiring into the fact of 
whether a certain conviction exists, but into the pon- 
derable evidence for its truth,—not whether some 
man or many men feel disgust or admiration, wrath 
or compassion, but whether this sentiment, which has 
its personal grounds, has also impersonal! and rational 

ods, such as must coerce every impartial mind 
Siioni of ascertalning the truth, Hence the facts 
of sentiment need to interpreted with the same 
caution as the facta of externa! order; and this In- 
terpretation is never complete, until we reach those 
Umits which are the ultimates of all research. 

We live encom) ed by mysteries; we are flooded 
by Influences of awe, tenderness, and sympathy, 
which no words can adequately express, no theo 
thoroughly explain. These are ultimate facts of feel- 
ing which we simply accept. For Instance, we bave 
moral Instincts and msthetic instincts, which deter- 
mine conduct and magnify existence; but of these 
desires for the welfare of others, and this enjoyment 
of beauty, we can give no better account than that we 
find them as facts of human nature; and no better 
justification, when questioned, than that their influ- 
ences are beneficial. We can give no better reason 
why we ought to care for the welfare of others—ouf- 
he A from their sufferings and rejoicing in tbeir 
iare manan why sugar ia sweet to the taste; they are 
wre a — human organin; eian — — 
al yaio! may approximately explain by ex t- 
ing be — polating out the observad reactions of 
the organism under certain conditions; but which, in 
a last resort, can only be justified by asserting that the 
facts are 30. To use Cicero's pregnant phrase, ‘‘Nat- 
ure has inclined us to Jove men; and this is the foun- 
dation of the law.“ If a man is invensible to the 
welfare of others, we can no more convince him that 
he ought to feel for them than we can convince the 
blind man that hè ought to sec the glories of color. 
Ifa man ls insensible to the mystery of the universe; 
if his soul, like that of an animal, is unvisited by any 

tions of a life larger than bis own, and of any 
existence where his feelings have no home; if he fs 
blind to the visible facts of evolution manifest ſu the 
history of the world and the progress of hisrace; deaf 
to the dies of pain and struggle which deeply move 
his fellows; dead to the stirring impulses of pity 
which move others to remedy the sorrows and enlarge 
the pleasures of mankind,—by what array of argu- 
ment could we hope to make him feel what his nature 
does not ferl? 

Happily there is no such man. There are onl 
men who feel Jess vividly than others; none ore whol- 
iy without the feelings, And It is on this foundation 

at a moral science ls possible; which proceeds, like 
physical science, by an exact classification of the ob- 
served facts, and thelr egördinntion. The facts are 
more complex, the codrdination is more delicate and 
dificult; but thair analysis and sympathies, if accu- 
rately performed, must yield results of equal validity. 
ane epends, therefore, on the interpretation of the 

The inconsiderate way in which sentiment Is suf- 
fered to mingle with and pervert rational research, in 
matters beyond its jurisdiction (as when geological or 
biological inquiries have been arrested or perverted 
by alarmed theology or national prejudice), has given 

#8 to an impatient distrust of Its admission any- 
Where in philosophy. Not only is the physicist justi- 
fiably indignant at the {dea of his procedures being 
controlled by appeals to feelings which nre not direct- 

Y implicated in his researches—not only does he 
reject all personal considerations as irralevant to the 
jnbereonal relations he is considering,—but by the vio- 

ence of reaction against thie foolish interference he 


is swung into the opposite foollshness of altogether 
denying a place to sentiment. in philosophy, He in- 
sista that sentiment be excluded from the laboratory; 
and this is wiee, But he also often Insists that it be 
excluded from. the teacher's chair; and this is unwise, 
Limiting hla conception of eclonce to its procedures 
and not taking into account its social Inspiration and 
its social purpose, he divorces it from religion, and 
trom all connection with sentiment; although such a 
divorce at once abdicates the highest position, con- 
verting science into the sheer occupation of an un- 
social curiosity, and leaving religion to teachers who 
pretend to explain the universe without the aid of 
ponitive knowledge. 
— —œc 


MARGARET FULLER. 


Sitting on the girls’ benches, conspicuous amon, 
the school-girla of unlettered heer by that look 
which rarely fails to betray hereditary and congenital 
culture, was a young person very neatly my own age. 
She came with the reputation of being umart,“ as 
we should have called it, clever as we say now-a-days, 
This was Margaret Fuller, the N one among us 
who, like Jean Paul, like the Duke, like Bettina, bas 
slipped the cable of the more distinctive name to 
which she was knchored, and floats on the waves of 
Margaret. Her air to her schoolmates was marked by 
à certain stateliness and distance, as if she bad other 
thoughts than theirs, and was not of them. She 
was a great student, and agreat reader of what she 
used to call ‘‘nawvela,” I remember her so well, as 
she appeared at school, and later, that I regret that she 
had not been faithfully given to canvas or marble in 
the day of her best looks. Nono know her aspect 
who have not seen her living, 
ber her at school, and afterward, was tall, fair-com- 
plesioanss, with a watery, aqua-marine lustre in her 
ight eyes, which she used to make small, as one does 
who looks at the sunshine, A remarkable point 
about ber was that long, flextle neck, arching and un- 
dulating in sinuous movements, which one who loved 
her would compare to those of a swan, and one who 
loved her not to those of the goers who tempted 
our common mother. Her talk was affluent, magis- 
terial, some would say euphulstle, but surpassing the 
talk of women in breadth and audacity. Her face 
kindled, and reddened, and dilated In every feature, as 
she spoke; und, as I once saw her, In a fine storm of 
indignation at the supposed Ill-treatment of a rela- 
tive, showed itself capable of something resemblin 
what Milton calle the viragonian aspect. Little inci- 
dents bear telling when they recall anything of such 
a celebrity as Margaret. remember being greatly 
awed once, in our school-days, with the maturity of 
one of her expressions, Some themes were brought 
home from the school for examination by my father, 
among them one of hers. I took It up witb a certain 
emulous interest (for I fancied at that day that I, too, 
had drawn a prize, oay a five-dollar one, at least, in 
the great intellectual We and read the firat 
words, It is a trite remark,” she began. I stopped, 
Alas! I did not know what trite meant. How could 
T ever judge Margaret fairly after such acrushing dls- 
covery of her superiority? I doubt if Lever did; yet 
oh, how pleasant it would have been, at about the age, 
say, of three-score and ten, to rake over these ashes 
for cindera with her,—she Ín a snowy cap, and I in 2 
decent peruke!—Oliner Wendell Holmes. 


Ir is Now sosik five years aince the Irish Church 
was disestablished, but it was only recently that the 
Protestant Episcopal Synod came to a decision about 
the Cursing Creed, or rather the damnatory clauses 
of that creed. ... It appears that the Primate and 
the Archbishop of Dublin were not quite pleased with 
the yoting upon this question. The idea of putting 
the question of eternal punishment to the vote seems 
to have struck them as verging, if not on the absurd, 
at least upon the foolish. ith them this is one of 
thelr fundamental principles, and they expressed 
their sense of the lncongrulty of their position, when 
those principles were to be adapted to every change 
of majority and minority. However, the whole ques- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed way reopened, and 
finally it was resolved that it should be left intact in 
its present position in the Prayer Book, and at the 
same time to omit the dampatory clauses In the creed 
when It is used in public service. The prelates had a 
right of vote upon this, but as only three out of seven 
exercised it, the motion was carried. 

We fear that this example of putting eternal dam- 
nation to the vote will lead to results scarcely anticl- 
pated. As we understand the matter, the dear old 
thing—that blessed means of converting the “un- 
tutored savage“ to the full comprehension of, the 
beauties of the Christian faith, as Bishop rage > 
would have us belieye—isto be placed intact in the 
Prayer Book, unstripped of ita rich vocabulary of de- 
nunciation; but the clergyman, when he comes to It, 
may damn or not as he pleases. The choice of a 
clergyman may, therefore, turn somewhat on the 
question whether or not he le In favor of pore 
And if the whole question of a fundamental principle 
has been thus put to a vote, and as a result left an 
open question, why should not the election of a min- 
ister thus turn upon the same principle? ‘Vote for 
the Rev. Mr, Grimatone and eternal damnation,” or 
“Vote for the Rev. Mr. Honyman and universal 
charity,” would be good election cries, though we 
eonfess the spectacle would not be an edifying one.— 
London Inquirer. L 


A LITTLE ROY IN Georgetown ran luto the house 
the other day, crying at the top of hla voice because 
another little boy wouldn’t let him put mud on bis 
head with a shingle, Some children are just like 
their parenta; no accommodation about them.—N. F. 


argaret, as] remem- ` 
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Poetry. 
(For Tux IRL 


SIXTY-SEVEN: 
JUNE 14, 1874. 


Three score and seven! What unguessed thoughts of love 
Pursue thy steps to-day— 

From lipa thou sce'st pot stir, what Dieasings move 
To crown thy tresses gray! 


Who on far memories of early years 
Thy musing spirit dwells, 

And, in the inward closet bid, with tears 
Love's sacred rosary tells; 


While, lone with thy dear dead, thou doat no more 
Commune with things of dense. 
Reverent and still, T stand outside the door, 
To greet thee issuing thence, 


And be a messenger of living love, 
That circles thes about, 
And whispers of a Tenderness above 
That finds each weeper out. 


The human loves that blossom toto life 
In these poor souls of ours,— 
Father and mother, husband, child, and wife,— 
These are God's garden flowers; 


And one, full-blown and rigorous and swest, 
Dew-laden to the brim,— 

The Gardener bids me lay it at thy feet, 
A message mote from Him! 


ASTERISK. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of selenge and sound 
learning, without . to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of resson and right. It 
believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Lore. 

N. B.—No writer in THE INDEX, sditorial or otherwise, 
is (ble for anything published in its columns except 
for his or her own individual statements. Editorial contri- 
butions will in every case be distinguished by the name or 
initials of the writer, 


BOSTON, AUGUST 6, 1874. 


BUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tux Inpex will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, if desired, within a con- 
venient distance of Boston. 

Ho mmm 

For THE LAST FOUR WKEES, we have had nothing 
whatever to do with editing TRY INDEX, and now 
retarn to the harness with a greatly improved physi- 
cal condition; also with a suspicion that our readers 
would vote us a permanent vacation, if they could 
thereby secure the continued services of the same 
able substitutes, ` 

Tae PRẸSIDENT AND SECRETARY of the “Sank 
County Frele Gemelnde, in a communication dated 
Sauk County, Wisconsin, July 25, state that they 
“are instructed to report to you [THE INDEX] that 
association as à Liberal League.“ We are very glad 
to add it to our standing list of Liberal Leagues. 
We take this opportunity of requesting notice of all 
changes of officera that may occur in any of these 
Leagues, as well as Information regarding any active 
work they may undertake, A Liberal League ls 
worthless unless it works, 

Tur Free-Thinker, a “leaflet published semi-occa- 
sionally” (as it states in its own words) formerly at 
Eau Clair and now at St. Paul, announced the forma- 
tion of two new Liberal Leagues in ita issue of June 1. 
One was at Augusta (Wisconsin?), with Mr. Davie 
Jackson for President and Mr. George P, Vaux for 
Becretary. The other was at Vanrille, but no names 
are given. When authorized to do so by the receipt 
of fuller information, we shall be glad to add these 
new Leagues to our standing list. The Free Thinker 
is a epicy and able little aheet. 

“UNBELIEF IN Boston,” says the Independent, 
has not for years been so weak as to-day; the Par- 
ker Fraternity and the Twenty-elghth Congregational 
Boclety are feeble enough; the Horticultural Hall 
meetings have been abandoned; and if Tar INDEX İn- 
fluences anybody at all, it is only the unlettered acep- 
tics of the West.” The Horticultural Hall meetings 
are only held in the winter and spring for a special 
course of lectures, and will be resumed next season 
asusual. The other statements of the Independent 
are equally ignorant and untrue, 


Mus. J. R, WALKER, of New Orleans, who has 
several times contributed excellent articlea to Tox 
INDEX, informa us that she has now ready for publi- 
cation a volume in memory of Captain Joseph Fry, 
commander of the ill-starred Virginius, The book 
is to be published and sold exclusively for the benefit 
of his destitute widow and seven dren. It in- 
eludes a biography of Captain Fry compiled from 
family papers, letters, journals, ete.; a review of Cu- 
ban history; and a sketch of Perry's expedition to 
Japan drawn from Captain Fry's private journal of 
the crulse, Mrs, Sarah A. Dorsey, an author of 
some repute, communicates to the New Orleans 
Bulletin a very favorable notice of Mra. Walker's 
book, which she describes as “a work of purely dis- 
interested friendship on the part of Mrs. Walker, 
which she hopes may realize something for Mrs. 
Fry and ber children,” We venture to commend It in 
advance to our readers, both on account of the lauda- 
ble object for which it Is published and also of the 
high anticipations we have formed of its intrinsic 
character, Mrs, Walker may be addressed at Napo- 
leon Avenue, Now Orleans, La. 

- Å THOUGHTFUL and cultivated lady, renewing re 
gently her subscription to Taz INDEX, wrote as fol- 


lows: “In conversing with Orthodox people, I am 
continually met by the assertion that the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity ls proved by the superior enlight- 
enment of the countries where it prevails, To me 
the reading of history proves that religion le far more 
the product of surrounding civilization than the latter 
ia the product of the former, though each depends 
measurably upon the other. I wish m few succinct 
articles making this somewhat clear conld be written 
tor the papor; ‘they would enlighten some. I am of- 
ten told that the religions books of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan systema are many of them such that 
‘no decent man will translate them.’ I should like 
to know if there is really very much more in them of 
this questionable tendency to impurity than there la 
In the Hebrew Scriptures. With = warm heart for 
Tre Inpex and its work, I am truly yours.” To the 
last Inquiry only a profound orienta! scholar could 
give a trustworthy answer, To the earlier suggestion 
we would reply that the first three essays (editorial) 
of the pecond volume of TIN INDEX-were spectally 
devoted to the relation between Christianity and ciy- 
ization, and that till the first of September we will 
send this volame as s premium to any one who will 
forward the name of a new subscriber and three dol- 
lara at the same time. 


"Tus New York Liberal Christian of August 1, in 
an editorial article on the late communication of Dr. 
Barto] to Tux INDEX, regards it ax common sense“ 
that he advises “those who desire to take a non- 
Christian or extra-Christian or anti-Christian position 
to leave the Unitarian denomination.” The Boston 
Chriatian Register of the same date, commenting on 
the same communication, thinks Dr. Bartol Incon- 
sistent because he many years ago blamed Theodore 
Parker, who claimed to be a Christian, for not with- 
drawing voluntarily from the Unitarian denomins- 
tion, while he praises Mr, Potter, who does not even 
call himself à Christian, for the very same thing; 
though we are not aware that Dr. Bartol has surren- 
dered the right to change his opinions In the light of 
fresh experience, or that he has praised Mr. Potter In 
this matter for any other reason than that he so man- 
ifeatly obeye hia own conscience, But this la plain, 
that both of the Unitarian journals consider Dr. Bar- 
tol’s advice to the radicals to “quit as wise and 
manly; and in this we agree with them, having acted 
on the same plan more than six yearsago. If the 
radicals, however, decline still to quit,“ we shall 
have no reproaches for them; it is as much as wecan 
do to direct our on course, without aspiring to direct 
that of others, 


SOME TIME AGO we referred to the court-martial- 
ling of General Howard for alleged misconduct of a 
grave nature, We take our earllest opportunity, 
though somewhat late, to republish the following 
paragraph from the Nation of July 0, which shows 
that he was too severely condemned at first on the 
diacovery of mismanagement and knavery in matters 
under his responsible charge :— 


The findings of the court-martial in General How- 
ard’s case have been published. They declare that 
the General did not knowingly violate any law of 
Congress, or rule of the army or of the nary, and did 
devote all his time and energy to the work entrusted 
to him, and has made a satisfactory accounting to the 
Tressury, and that in those cases in which impro 
Investments had been made of the funde of the Bn- 
reau, it was done under the advice and opinion of the 
Second Comptroller, and General Howard was there- 
fore not to blamed for it. The court waa not 
unanimous on all the points, but was on the main 
conclusion. General Holt, the Judge-Advocate, has, 
however, reviewed the finding in a way which Gen- 
eral Howard will hardly enjoy. He holds that, though 
it could not be gald that he violated laws or rules with 
bad intent, yet he did violate them in point of fact, 
and, if in ignorance, It was ignorance for which there 
lo no excuse; that, when General Howard took charge 
of the funds of the Bureau, instead of adopti 
proper precautions for their safe management, he lai 
aside some gafegnards already in use; that he adopt- 
ed systema of account which did not explain them- 
selves; that he converted public money into bonds, 
in violation of positive law, on the advice of a sub- 
ordinate officer of the Treasury, and without refer- 
ring his action, as in duty bound, to the Secretary, 
hie superior officer; that he also failed to inform this 
officer that asum of $300,000 had been for a whole 
2 invested in these bonds until two years after It 

been reconverted Into money, and then failed to 
account for the year’s Interest; and that he presented 
one account in which a charge of $16,000 waa made 
against the Treasury which had already been paid 
outof other public money, These and various other 
omissions, errors, and disorders, General Holt admits, 
were doubtless the results of ignorance or careless- 
ness; but he would not have it go forth that such 
— or carelessness in an officer of General 
oward’s standing is excusable. The President, who 
seems to have a neverfalling tenderness for a man on 
e 
a n. Ow: to command 

of the Department of Columbia. 
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THE GREAT PREACHER'S ORDEAL. 


When (according to the ancient legend) King David 
had been guilty of adultery with Bathshebs and of 
murderous treachery towards her husband, he re 
pented bitterly on being charged with his crimes by 
the prophet Nathan; and he poured out bis torrow 
and contrition in strains that have thrilled the world's 
heart with pity from that day to this. “I acknow} 
edge my transgressions,” he cried, ‘and my sin lẹ 
ever before me. . . . Behold, thou desirest trath in the 
inward parts... . Create In me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew aright spirit within me.. . . The sacrifices 
of God area broken spirit; a broken and acontrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise,” 

Notwithstanding the atrocity of his deeds, David 
has conquered forgiveness from mankind by the 
depth and Intensity of his repentance, and the mighty 
vehemence with which his better nature struggled 
out of the mire that was polluting it. That his mb- 
sequent life was a saintly one, at least by modern 
standards, no one claims; but it is true, nevertheless, 
that he has kept a marvellous hold upon the human 
heart by the passionate contrition with which he con- 
fessed and repudiated his own evil acts. Mankind 
have justly compasslonated and pardoned him, be 
cause be turned away from his own past with loath- 
ing and hatred and gigantic wrestlloge against the 
enemy in his own soul; snd when some moral pigmy, 
incapable doubtless of David's great crimes, but 
equally incapable of his magnificent penitence, sneers 
at this “man after God's own heart,” and throws it 
at the Christian Church as a reproach that bis splen- 
did poems are still its most precious and prized out- 
breathings of the religious sentiment, disgust and 
contempt must contend for mastery in the mind of 
every magnanimous anti-Christian, ‘‘Won tall qur- 
flio," The great battle of freedom with Christianity 
can never be won by spiritual obtuseness: the arrow 
that bears death to Gesler will fly from the bow of no 
squint-eyed Tell. 

Why we have thus alluded to David requires, un- 
happily, but little explanation. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton have been publicly 
charged with adultery by the husband of the latter; 
and they have both publicly denled the charge. Until 
the case has been tried by a proper and legal tribunal 
(not by a committee of aix appointed by one of the 
parties accused from among his warmest personal 
friends), the trath or falsehood of this accusation 
cannot be judicially determined; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the heaviest and moat distressing evidence 
against the accused le their own published and not 
disavowed letters, which contradict flatly, in spirit 
and tone, their formal denials. The fifty-first Psalm 
la not more pervaded by a consciousness of guilt 
than are these letters; it, too, contains no formal con- 
fession of any particular act, The plteous undertone 
alghing through them cannot be drowned by the hor- 
rid uproar of the “Scandal;’’ and he who reada them, 
not in idle curiosity or in pruriency, but. with intense 
and painful anxiety to learn whether the greatest liv- 
ing preacher of America, the patriot, the reformer, the 
utterer of grand and searching trutha, is stil! entitled 
to be respected as a. pure and truthful man, will rise 
from the perusal with the ead conviction that Henry 
Ward Beecher does not state the truth in bis “Card” 
of July 22, when he says: My published correspond- 
ence on this subject comprises but two elements,— 
the expreasion of my grief and that of my desire to 
shield the honor of a pure and Innocent woman.“ 

It that is all,—if the language he nses in geacrib- 
ing the “power of the great darkness in which [be] 
spenda much of [hie] time,” and in portraying with pro- 
found pathos his own life as passed on the ragged edge 
of anxiety, remorse, fear, despair,” bas in It no con- 
actousnesa of ein, —If hia letters testify to no over 
whelming sense of having committed some great 
wrong against others which bows him down with 
contrition as well as sorrow,—then we are devoid of 
all delicacy of spiritual perception, and confound 
simple grief with bitter self-reproach. The cause of 
this consclousness of sin may be other than that al- 
leged; this remaina to be proved. But that a most 
pathetic consciousness which reminds one irresistibly 
of the penitentlal Psalms, and which is neither grief 
nor concern for another, runs through Mr. Beecher's 
letters, seems very clear; and It must be explained 
before confidence can be restored. Unlesa some real 
offence against morality lies back of the letters botb 
of Mr. Beecher and of Mre. Tilton, then both of them 
muat be credited with an excess of morbid exagger*- 
tion and over-statement which is scarcely credible = 
the part of any person; and the necessity of asm 
ing such an exceptional excess on the part of 
persons more than doubles (the dimiealtyot the 
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sumption. Be this offence what it may, it is improb- 
able in the highest degree that none exists; and the 
case mast deem grave to any one whose spiritual ex- 
perience haa not been very shallow. 


Moreover, while Mr. Beecher, in his “Card,” dis- | 


claims all passionate regard for Mre. Tilton, abe, in 

her letter of June 29, 1871, confesses a love that grew 

to a “passion,” which love she ‘felt and received ;” 

and when she declares that her father's “head would 

be bowed Indeed to the grave, if her Ife was to be 

made known” to him, how are we to reconcile her 
with Mr, Beecher’s? 

With all possiple desire to retain a bellef In his in- 
nocence, we are confounded by such contradictions, 
Of one thing only are we sure: that, unless Mr, 
Beecher shall now make good his denial before a 
court of law, and satisfactorily explain what seems 
to be a third element in his already publlshed words,— 
namely, a manifest self-accusation in the court of his 
own consclence,—his influence for good Is turned to 
infection, and his great fame to greater infamy. The 
day for candid confession is past; he must now make 
good bis denial. He cannot appeal now, like David, 
to the world's generous forgiveness of a guilty pas- 
sion bitterly repented of; he must clear his skirta be- 
yond all, cavil, or stand before all eyes as the vilest 
clerical hypocrite that ever preyed on an unsuspect- 
ing community, May he indeed pass safely through 
this ordeal] by fire, and live to do a nobler work than 
ever before! But hia innocence can never be satis- 
factorily established now except through the open 
court, where testimony can be sifted and witnesses 
compelled to attend. ‘‘Dignified silence” bas proved 
a most disastrous policy thus far; cunning evasion 
will prove a still worse one in the future. If Henry 
Ward Beecher Is indeed an innocent man, and has 
any friends who would wisely defend him, this farce 
of an “Investigating Committee“ will be dropped at 
once. Closed doors, secret seasions, garbled and doc- 
tored reporta, manifest special pleading, refusal of 
offered testimony and ostensible inability to obtain 
testimony which is known to be most vitally impor- 
tant—all these things haye destroyed in advance, for 
all but the credulous and pre-convinced, the whole 
value of this whitewashing committee's verdict. Let 
Mr. Beecher submit to the common lot, and no longer 
affect to stand above the level of common men; let 
him put no trust now In his general reputation, but 
go at once where alone his purity can be thoroughly 
vindicated in all eyes—to the public courts of hie na- 
tiveland, Time was when a single frank word would 
have killed this hateful scandal; to-day nothing will 
kill it but the verdict of an impartial jury of twelve 
men, rendered according to due forma of law, 


THE CHURCH TAXATION QUESTION. 


The Boston Liberal League, as the readers of THE 
Inver know, determined early in 1873 to devote their 
éfforta to the repeal of the laws In this State which 
exempt church property from taxation, In the 
autumn it clrenlated a free tract on the subject to the 
extent of twelve or fifteen thousand copies, obtained 
many thousands of algnaturea to a petition to the 
Legislature, and through ita Executive Committee 
(consisting at that time of Messrs. R. H. Ranney, H. 
B. Blorer, and F, E, Abbot), with the efficient co- 
operation of the Hon. Mosea Kimball, secured the 
appolntment of a Joint Special Committee on the sub- 


ject from the two Houses. This Legislative Commit- ` 


tee held a series of seven public hearings, which were 
fully reported in Taz INDEX; and, on the strength of 
their report, the Legislature passed a resolve author- 
izing the Governor and Council to appoint a commis- 
tion of three persons, to Inquire into the expediency 
of revising and amending the lawa of the State relat- 
ing to taxation ind the exemptions therefrom.” 

Under thla resolve the following gentlemen have re- 
cently been appointed Commissioners: Mr. Thomas 

Hills, Chairman of the Assessora of the city of Bos- 
ton, Professor Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst College, 

and Mr. James M, Barker, of Pittsfield, These Com- 
missioners sit during the recess of the Legislature, 

have authority to call witnesses, and are to report 
during the first week of the next session. A sum not’ 
exceeding $5,000 Is provided to meet expenses In tak- 
ing evidence; and proper compensation of the Com- 
missioners is fixed by the Governor and Connell. 

The last Legislature alzo directed that new and 

Anthentic returns should be made of the ratable value 
of all property in the State now exempted from taxa- 
Won, on or before the first of October; and that these 
returns should be incorporated in his next annual re- 
Port by the State Tax Commissioner. The reports of 
the Commissioner and of the special Commission 
Above named will be awalted with great Interest. 


— — 
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THOUGHTS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
Din Yours, Me., July 21, 1874 

I have been yery neglectful of Taz INDEX of late, 
amid a pressure of other cares; and now, in the re- 
laxed indolence of the seashore, will you sccept a 
gossipping letter which will not tax your readers’ 
brains during the dog-days? We radicals keep on 
the stretch a little too much, and it does not hurt us 
to lie down on the rocks, and Jet the tides of Nature 
flow in and around us at thoir own eweet will. 


It Is easy to fee! a trust in our precious doctrine of 


the immanent God, as we look out over these soft, 
green hills, or on the broad expanse of the blue 
waters; and the rest and strength we thus gain will 
help us to keep our faith, when we renew our strug- 
gle with the squalor of cities, and the dark problems 
of our social life. 

What s happy time the children have on the beach! 
That infinity of sand is priceless wealth to them, ont 
of which everything can be made. It is like the an- 
known life before them; every good Is possible, and, 
though esch hoped-for joy may be swept away as re- 
lentlessly as the tide destroys the forts and wella so 
carefully ballt or dug, yet, like them, each has helped 
to build us upin health and strength, and we have 
the real value and power of many a purpose and hope 
which seemed to come to naught. 

Roaming over the hills and in the barren fields, we 
find the raspberries reddening and ths blueberries 
ripening for ourrefreahment. Emerson says: “Think- 
est thou no wisdom to our berries went?” It may be 
a childish feeling; but I never pluck a berry by the 
way-side bat I taste in it the motherly goodness of 
God, scattering these precious globules of healthful 
pleasure so broadcast, that there Is not s country 
child in all New England who cannot partake of this 
dainty feast. ‘Not corn and meat alone for my bard- 
working children,” says bountiful Nature, “but 
beauty and sweetness.” God bless the wise philan- 
thropists who are taking the poor children of the city 
out Into grove and field, for at least one draught of 
the waters of life which Nature pours ont so lavishly. 
It seems to me no one can honestly enjoy his vaca- 
tion by mountain or sea who has not contributed his 
share to this thoughtfnl, loving charity, 

Yet it is but “short vacation” that each of us 
needs to come back to work with fresh hope and on- 
ergy. Too long a period of lounging and dissipation 
enervates the mind and relaxes the nerves. A new 
Impulse, a fresh reception of knowledge, is often a 
better tonic than even mountain alr, or sea-bathing. 
We belleve that many a weary teacher is getting 
more from her summer at Penikese, or her stadies In 
the botanical garden at Cambridge, than aimless 
rambling among the fairest scenes of Nature could 
ever give her. There is a snare in the love of beauty, 
unless it is combined either with adaptation to use or 
the expreasion of great truths; either human good or 
artistic meaning must keep enjoyment sound and 
bracing, or It becomes, like all pleasure, relaxing to 
the will. The love of exciting scenery may become a 
craving for mental stimulus, which grows more and 
more exacting, like the gourmand’s demand for wine 
and spices. But If we climb the mountain to search 
out the hidden truths of Nature, or fathom the spir- 
itual secret which it symbolizes, oreven make it the 
highway to erranda of humanity, we shall get the 
beauty and the sublimity in fuller measure, because 
wo have made it, as God does, the resulting harmony, 
not the primary aim of onr efforts. ‘The moonlight 
{a not so fair,” says Emerson, when we go to seek 
it, as when it shines on a necessary journey.” The 
worker, the lover, the naturalist, the artist, will get 
from Nature both the secret and the joy of commun- 
ion with hef; but the mere dilettante will find her 
falrest scenes pall upon him, and her richest fruits 
turn to ashes. 

Vacation schools are proposed for the poor who 
cannot leave the city for a summer rest, We wish all 
the young people who can have the great privilege of 
a summer amid the beautiful scenes of Nature could 
learn how to make these golden months truly a vaca- 
tlon school which would fit them for nobler and 
higher life throughout the year. E. D. ©, 
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LONDON LETrr RR. 


To THz EDITOR or TRT INDEX: 

Sir,. —I think your readers will greet with satisfac- 
tion what one may call the first fruits of the recent 
efforts made to resist the spirit of dogmatism and ex- 
clusiveness in the Unitarian body. 

Three independent and typical cases have aroused 
the attention of all parties, and elicited some able 
and temperate discussion. I allude to the Belfast 
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disputes, to the case of the Rev. Peter Dean, ir 
this country, and to the omission of the Rev. W, J. 
Potter’s name from the Fear Book of the Unitarian 
ministers in America. These cases are so well known 
that it is needless to recapitulate the detalls, They 
have tended to separate more widely the conservative 
from the liberal party; but only, it ls to be hoped, for. 
a time. 

Already there are signs of a coming reconciliation; 
and s fiag of trace has alrasdy been held out by that 
most conservative of papers, the Inquirer. 

I have the privilege of knowing personally the ed - 
tor of that paper and his family; and a more lovable 
man It would be hard to find. In private intercourse 
his own predilections are always swept out of sight 
by the flow of genial and charitable feeling, which I 
do not think he could posaibly withhold from his bit- 
torest antagonist. Were it not for this beautiful aml- 
ability and largeness of heart, his “Orthodory” would 
be provoking. For to one standing in my position 
he seems quite as Orthodox as many clergymen of. 
the Church of England, 

I do not think he has wavered in his own religious 
opinions for s moment, or that he ceases to regard 
Christ as superhuman, and the name of Christian as 
the proudeat title men can wear, 

But this fact only adds weight and valne to the 
eirenicon which he issues in the Ingutrer of the 11th 
July, He inscribes over his article, “A Ples for 
Union among Liberal Thinkers,” and I, for one, owm 
that It is a very strong plea,“ not to be rejected by 
the Unitarlans but at their peril as a church. Here- 
in the editor of the Inquirer, without abandoning his- 
own right to think as he pleases, and to call himself 
by any name he may select, frankly concedes that 
every one else within the Unitarian body has an equal- 
right todo the same, He repudiates all mutual dic 
tation on these points sa suicidal, as subversive of the- 
great principles on which Unitarianism wai founded, 
and which alone justify ita continuance. 

T hope you will find room In your columns to print 
the article in extenso; I will, therefore, trouble you 

only with one quotation: “‘ The interests of truth, 

humanity, and progress are of more importance than 
the retention of any name that ls given among men. 

When any name is erected Into s barrier between 

men animated by acommon purpose; when itis made 
the badge of a party; when exclusive resolutions- 
claim its sanction, lt becomes an evil, a hindrance, 
however sacred the associations historically connected 
with that name. And the sacred name of Christ is 
no exception to this general principle,” 

Yon will agree with me, sir, in regarding this utter 
ance as charmingly significant of what may be fairly 
expected from the whole of that body, when this le 
spoken by the most conservative of its organs. It 
would not surprise us if it were to elicit some pro- 
tests more or less feverish from the older school; but. 
they will be more than counterbalanced by the hearty 
assent of # more liberal majority. 

It has come to me in more waya than one, that Uni- 
tarlans were surprised and vexed that I did not at 
once join them on my leaving my benefice, Iesn- 
well believe this,—not from any idea of my personal’ 
value, but from the publicity of my eccleslasticak 
trial. Yot I would ask those who shared this feeling 
of disappointment, how in the name of peace and 


` berty was It possible for me—just after my escape 


from bondagt—to plange myself into new fetters, 

and expose myself to the taunt of compromising their 
sect! At every turn of the wheel, with every fresh 

announcement of my alienation from Christian tra- 
ditions, I ahould have brought on my head a second, 
and not any milder, edition of theological abuse, and 

have been possibly requested to withdraw from the- 
community whoae liberal principles I had so greatly 

miscalculated. 5 

Now, if the tone set by the Inquirer, in the article 

alluded to, be taken up and adopted practically by 

the whole body of Unitarians, there ia no reason yet. 
apparent why any of us should be excluded, or should. 
exclude ourselves, from corporate action and sympa- 
thy with them. 

If union la atrength—and thla cannot be denied,—- 
while uniformity is decay and death, and that unlon 
be based on “the acknowledged supremacy of Indi- 
vidual reason and Individual conscience,” surely all 
who alm at the discovery of truth and real boman 
progress would become far more powerful in an ac- 
knowledged combination than they would be if they 
remained isolated or detached. 

Here, then, le a chance for those who call them- 
selves Unitarians to live or to perish. On the old 
terms of a peendo-Orthodory, of a tacit recognition. 
of the anthority of the New Testament or of Christ,. 
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nitarianiem ls doomed to perish. In so far as It le 
kierr in thè — — of that term, It is 
In 80 far as It contains within its borders 
the living thoughts of Ilving men, determined to ex- 
change withered leaves for mellow fruit, it is alive 
and ready for a new g ring. 

Some may part with their old, revered name in 
deep regretfulness; but time will teach them to feel 
the greater nobility of the name which Nature has 
bestowed, and to live worthily of which is man’s 
highest honor. As Lessing teaches us in Nathan the 

Come, we must friendal Despise my 
people ns thou wilt—we have not either of us chosen 
our people! Whatisa people? Are Christians and 
are Jews more Christians, Jews, than men? Oh that 
I may have found in thee one more who is contented 

with the name of man], 
yours, 


Most trul 
ARLES VOYSEY. 
Campzy House, Dulwich, July 18, 1874. 


-*WOODHULLISM: WHAT IT 35 AND 
WHAT IT IS NOT, 
CHARLTON DEPOT, Mass., June 20, 1874. 
To TAE EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

Rev. Mr. Voysey's article in condemnation of the 
social theories of Mrs. Woodhull bas provoked a good 
deal of discussion among liberal religioniste, and I 
have read with close attention the critical letter of 
Mr. Newman. 

I freely admit that its method is fair, and its tone 
‘kindly; but, in common with most critics, Mr. New- 
aman attempts the dissection of a subject too great 
or him. Had Mr. Voysey been able to lay aside 
prejudica, he might have found the prototypes of 

ra, Woodhull's ideas in the writings of many of the 
greatest thinkers of this and all preceding ages. He 
-writes as though ber clear-cut and emphatic sentences 
„embodied a social code abhorrent to all natural in- 
stincts of humanity, But he thus grany errs. Mrs. 
‘Woodhull has already a thousand times explicitly 
stated that she simply reaffirms /reedom—that ehe 
recognizes the justice and the wisdom of exercising 
and applying simple, natural, human freedom in sex- 
ual and social, as in political and 17 life; noth- 
ing more, nothing less. And I think that even Mr. 
Voysey will not deny that thie assertion of right, 


with its resultant rebellion against tyranny, at least 


in the two first-mentioned relations, comes with a 
good grace from a woman who has confessedly “been 
through the mill.” In ber letter, written from Lud- 
low Street Jail to the New York Herald, Mrs. Wood- 
hull strongly says: „I desire woman to be emanel- 
pated from the sexual slavery maintained over ber by 
man.” This is the total substance of her theories“ 
and the essence of herdemand. Itis not in order 
for Mr. Voysey or Mr. Newman to declare what will, 
or must be, when that freedom shall be instituted. 
The sole question at issue, and business in hand, is 
the “evil right” and its removal. Mr. Newman ad- 

‘mits the present marriage law gives control of the 

-wife's person, and says he “heartily agrees“ with 
Mrs. Woodhull in her attack on this point. Doesn't 
he see that this control“ is the chief corner-stone, 
and, when that is removed, “legal marriage,“ to 
which he so tenderly clings, Is simply abolished? 
Thus, unlike Mr. Newman, I shall pretend to judi- 

-cial decision, and, without hesitation, pronounce Mr. 
Newman's points, in most of his paragraphs, not well 
taken. At some future time I may go over them, but 
at tbla time I will only aay that ‘‘Woodbullism” is no 
more than a demand for entire and absolute freedom 
in the domain of the affections for both seres. In this 
sense, no more than has long been demanded by the 
emer philanthropists, such as Mary Wolstoncraft, 

rances Wright, Mrs. Dr. Nichols, Robert Dale 

Owen, Carrie Lewis, Francis Barry, and Austin 
Kent. Let Mr. Voysey and Mr. Newman obtain and 
read these authors’ works, particularly Austin Kent's, 
and I will hazard the opinion that they will modi- 
fy” somewhat thelr condemnation of eyen the bold- 
est utterances of Victoria Woodhall, 

As Mr. Voyeey and Mr. Newman are both trans- 
atlantic contributors, I would mention that Mr. 
Kent's best known work, Free Love, a small but un- 
answerable treatise, and his Mrs. Woodhull and her 
Social Freedom can be obtained by application to the 
author, who is a confirmed invalid, at Stockholm, 
N. Y. (St. Lawrence County), U. S. A. Price of the 
two, $1.00. A. Brioas Davis. 


[The essence of the “free love“ theory is its de- 
mand for the abolition of “legal marriage.“ Mar- 
riage is a religious sacrament in the Catholic Church; 
but “legal marriage“ is simply a civil contract, As 
things are to-day, nobody Is obliged to enter into this 
contract with anybody; Professor Newman truly ar- 
gues that women sre entirely free to avold it, and 
that, if they do avoid it, they are as free as Mra, 
Woodhull would haye them. But society (and we 
think with great reason) holds that sexual unions out- 
side of the marriage contract are injurions to its own 
beat interests; and therefore it defenda the marriage 
‘institution as the corner-stone of social welfare. 
That the mutual rights and dutles of husbands and 
wives need to be better understood and more falth- 
tally respected, is true enongh; but 30 long as the 
advocates of “free love“ are perfectly free to remain 
unmarried, the abolition of marriage would be an in- 
terference with the liberty of those who prefer to 


marry. Á contract is s contract, and to preach that it 
is of no obligation is ridiculous. Society has a per- 
fect right to protect jealously the marriage contract, 
without which the permanence of the home would be 
greatly endangered, if not destroyed; and every roe- 
sonable demand of the free love” believers would be 
fully met by the universal recognition of marriage 
itaelf as the freely formed union of equals, with all 
the mutual obligations of a contract between equals. 
It ia a mistake to suppose that ownership of the wife 
by the husband is the chief corner-stone’’ of legal 
marriage: the fact of s mutual contract is Ita corner- 
stone, and the notion of a contract without mutual 
obligations is the great hallucination of some social 
philosophers. Elevate and purify marriage as much 
as you please; this will be the best possible result of 
the free love” agitation.—Ep.] 


— Oo 
FREE LOVE: WHAT WE MEAN BY IT. 


Mr. ABBOT ;— 

Perhaps it is not strange that our English friends 
do not exactly understand our position on the subject 
of love and marriage. . 

The only essential meaning of free love is, with us, 
the sexual emancipation of woman. It is to give 
woman the absolute and entire control of her sexual 
relations, and to protect her in that control ss well 
in as out of marriage. We insiet chat, if there be 
such a thing as natural rights for men or women, 
the right of each woman to choose the father of her 
children ia clear, and should never be violated. We 
believe that in a perfect state of society each woman 
will retain and take that right during ber adult life. 
Woman alone should decide whether and when she 
will bear children. While the order of society re- 
mains nearly as it pow is, we Insist that the rake 
shall bear the same disgrace as the prostitute. Free 
love gives the human female more freedom, and the 
male, I think, on the whole, less. 

We further; that, if our race were designed 
in their highest and best estate, for exclusively dual 
or monogamle conjugal relations, such freedom and 
protection for women must ultimate in that, If they 
were not so designed or xo organized, it ought not to; 
and It would be insane to — 1 always to hold the 
race by law toit. The nature of woman in freedom 
must finally settle this point. 

WHERE WE DIFFER, 

Mrs, Woodhull and a large clasa of free lovers be- 
lleve that monogamy will be the final and perfect or- 
der, The writer, with many others, believes that 
more or less of a variety is natural to man and 
woman in their highest and most perfect growth and 
development. Hence these believe that women’s 
freedom will so ultimate., We have never seen a 
free lover who believed in promiscuity, socially or 
sexually, 

Meny superior minds insist that coition is never 
proper except for the pro-creation of children, But 
all agree that woman in freedom shall settle all such 
questions. 

All free lovers that the order of love relations 
ie less important t the pure and elevating spirit 
that should control them, On a Jow or lustful 
plane, the amative instinct and selfish sentiments 
control too much the higher man—in any and every 
order of auction. On a bigh or pure love plane, the 
amative will be under the control of the top brain— 
benevolence and justice—as these are enlightened by 
the intellect, AUSTIN KENT, 

Srocknolu, N. V., June 22, 1874. 


[The best way to refute a repulsive theory is some- 
times to let its advocates state it in all Its repulsive- 
ness. On this principle we publish the above article, 
which is decorous enough in language and more than 
disgusting enough In Idea, It means that woman, 
when she chooses her husband, bas not necessarily 
chosen the father of ber children,“ but should be 
free to disregard all marriage obligations in favor of 
any one whom she comes to prefer; and that, when 
she attains “her highest and most perfect growth 
and development,“ she will prefer a “variety” (which 
is to all intents and purposes promlsculty,“ Mr. 
Kent to the contrary notwithstanding), This is the 
coveted sexual emancipation of woman,“ which 
means her emancipation from the self-imposed re- 
straints of a faithful, undying love for a freely chosen 
husband. In fact, the word husband has no sigulfi- 
cance on this theory but that of & temporary partner 
Incapable of retaining permanently the woman's 
affection, Verily, Mr. Kentis ahead of Mrs. Wood- 
hull herself; for the latter advocates the faithful and 
permanent union of one with one on the basis of 
mutual love, if not of mutual obligation recognized 
by law. The strong language of Mr. Voysey la quite 
inadequate to characterize fitly Mr, Kent’s philosophy; 
let it stand in uncharacterized bideousness, 

Tt need not be added that every true husband rever- 
ences his wife, and accords her unquestioned control 
of her own person. He will not go to the champions 
of “free love“ to learn respect for woman, That 
alone is a real marriage in which the legal obligations 
of the marriage contract, though acknowledged, are 
quite forgotten In the proud and happy Adelity of a 
union that never grows old.— Ep.] 
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“PROHIBITION,” 


Eniron — bar Tanes; 

ar Sir, aiming to be a philanth: 

deeply interested in whatever acer ſor mira — 
the human family, And now that slavery no 2 
rears its hydra hend in our midst, I regard the li 
traffic as “the sum of all villanies” (excuse the ie 
erty of application, but facts and figures justify it) 
Consequently, I have anxiously watched to ges the 
direction taken by the current of free-thonght on the 
subject of temperance, or 2 I have read 
with solicitude the articles of Mesers. Einstein 
Frothingham, and Underwood, as well as your owp 
remarks entitled ‘The Prohibitory Principle» ud 
while I admire and respect you each and all, wy 
fealty to the cause of temperance compels me to — 
that the 2 of your articles is to “damn with 
faint praise“ rather than encourage and assist the 
few friends of the cause who are struggling, agains 
fearful odda, to stem the tide of intemperance that 
292 sweeps 2 of — generation into 
untimely graves, and entails untold mi i 
cent thousands of the next. Ee 

You undoubtedly, equally with myself, deplore the 
evils named; we only differ as to the remedy, Yoy 
all favor temperance, but disapprove of problbition. 
Let me inquire, Can the former be secured without 
the latter? If It can be, I am silent. (On this point 
permit me to — — a reperuzal of Prof. Newman's 
article on "Abstinence vs, Moderation,” in TRE Jy- 
DEX of June 25, 1874.) But if it cannot, what then? 
T take the liberty to make a few quotations, Pu- 
forced temperance is a very untrustworthy and all 
pery virtue" (Abbot), “One thing is demonstrate): 

t is thia: the attempt to auppress Nature under 
any of its forms, so it be Nature that is suppressed, la 
futile" e “These sumptuary laws av 
a flat contradiction of the prima: neiples of free- 
dom in citizenship” (Banner of Light, as quoted ty 
Friend Underwood). Is this all true? If it ts, then 
is our penal code a relic of Puritanism, or worse, the 
age of the Inquisition, and ought to give place to the 
new gospel of moral aussion. The "prohibitory’ 
laws nst piracy, robbery, seduction, and murder, 
involve a principle that ie fatal to personal liberty 
and dangerous to free institutione,” and ought ta be 
forthwith consigned to the limbo of the past. Am I 
to be told that intemperance is “only a vice,” and is, 
therefore, “to be dealt with only by moral suasion,” 
while the liquor traffic is a legitimate business in 
which a man may make s living for himself and 
little ones’? I reply 

Drinking liquor may be a vice, but selling It for 
gain is a crime, and one against which society has s 
right to discriminate, 

do not desire to be misunderstood. J am a radi- 
cal of the ultra type. I believe in freeing ourselves 
as fast aa possible from the superstitions and tyran- 
nies of the past. But I do not think it wise to ignore 
the facta of the present. One of these facts is the 
partial depravity of human nature, I would restrain 
the criminal, until he can be taught that liberty is 
not license, and that to secure his own rights he must 
respect the rights of others. 

Moral suasion is a powerful lever in the regeneri- 
tion of mankind, but it is not of universal apple 
tion. The millennium is not yet inaugurated, and, 
until it is, penal laws in some form will have an office 
to perform. 

yield to none in devotion to personal liberty. I 
believe in “the largest liberty of the individual com- 
atible with the of society; but I believe that 
n some thinga the rights of society are superior to 
those of the individual. I would not be deemed 
captions, if I regard it as a curlous fact that all of the 
above-named gentlemen, who are ordinarily so jeal- 
ous of personal rights, are, I belleve, ardent advo 
cates of the free-achool system, which compels a man 
without children to educate other people's children. 
Some of them (and I honor them for it) are even now 
advocating ‘compulsory education.” But how they 
manage to ride both horses at once is not so appar 
ent. Will some of you gentlemen “rise and ex- 

plain” ? Yours for prohibition, 

Hanny Hoover 
CuRWENBVILLE, Clearfield Oo., Pa., July 15, 1874 


[Two points in the above candid letter we wish to 
note briefly. 

1. “Drinking liquor may be n yice, but selling it 
for gain la a crime.” If this is true,—if liquor-eelling 
for gain is a crime per se,—then the apothecary who 
sells it for medicine is as much a criminal as the 
ssloon-keeper who sells it for a beverage; and the 
State that licenses the sale of it for any purpose 
licenses a crime against society. But if the apothe- 
cary ls not a criminal, then "selling liquor for gain” 
is not a crime; and the only crime in the case is the 
subsequent abuse of the liquor sold. Of course, if 
the liquorseller knows or believes that the liquor 
will be abused, he becomes an accomplice in the 
crime; but this does not justify society In punishing 
him simply for selling. There is no getting over or 
round or under this fact. 

2, The supposed contradiction between advocating 
“compulsory education’’ and opposing “prohibition” 
does not exist. The same principle that society bas 
no right to coerce the individual except for its own 
protection covers both. The childless man is taxed 
for schools without injustice, because he would be 
taxed still more to suppress crimes, If the schools 
were abandoned: he must contribute bis share of the 
necessary expense of maintaining public order) by 
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which he profits as much as his nelghbor who has 
children; and the ground of taxation ie the right of 
soclety to do what its own self-protection demanda; 
That is why we advocate compulsory education. 
And we oppose prohibition because soclety has no 
right to do more than its own self-protection de- 
mands; which It does do when It punishes sa a crime 


what is not a crime, One and the same principle re- 


quires compulsory education, and forbids prohibi- 
tlon: namely, the right of society to coerce the 
individual for its own protection, but for nothing 
6lse.—Eb. | 


TEETOTALISM THE ONLY SAFETY. 


Irnaca, N. Y., May 30, 1874. 
EDITOR INDEX 


If ever I was heart-sick and saddened, it la by the 
position yon take in THE INDRx, May 28, in regard 
to temperance. 

All over the land our homes are desolated, because 
some of our heart's Idols are sacrificed on the altar of 


intemperance, Kill my sons, but don't destroy their 


reason, their manhood, 

What right have you to demand that churches and 
other ecclesiastical property shall no longer be ex- 
empt from taxation? Js not that coercion? Does it 
not rouse the malice, the opposition, of our Orthodox 
brethren? Show me an instance where there la a law 
repugnant to any clase Me poops that does not aronse 
a splrit of defiance. at proportion of church 
members can read the Demands of Liberalism with- 
out having such a spirit aroused? The very best 
people in the land ure working in every way they 
think reasonable and right to suppress intemperance, 
In this place the women have met in the chapel, and 
spent a half or three quarters of an hour in prayer; 
and then they give their attention to business. ey 
have committees to visit saloons, to reason kindly 
but faithfully with their keepers; never more than 
two atone place. I do not know that anyone haa 
pro up through their efforts, but they have estab- 

shed a first-class temperance saloon, and a reading- 
room lu connection with ft. 

Professor Russell, of Cornell University, bas also 
thrown himself into the work, feeling that the auc- 
cess of the university depended on getting a higher 
atandard of morals; and through his influence the 
students have established a free reading-room, in 
connection with which is a recreation room. Here 
are found conveniences for games, etc.; alao a piano. 
which frequently contributes to the enjoyment of 
those present. e baye set our hearts on trying to 
have an orderly, healthful, safe place for people 


to educate their sons and daughters. But, really, 


if the drinking of pure liquors ia not so very bad, 
after all, and every man who chooses has s moral 
right to sell impure liquora whenever and wherever 
he chooses, itis absurd to try to check the tide, If 
our best men need alcohol for stimulant or nourish- 
ment, as one learned professor tells ua, I think Tom, 
Dick, and 2 will feel justified in taking such as 
they can get. You cannot keep women calm, when 
they find thelr young sons or loving husbands fallin 
a prey tothe destroyer. Can a man wrong himself, 
and not wrong another? 

Has s house of ill fame a right to allure and decoy 
my young daughters to theirown destruction? Have 
we any right to coercion in the matter, supposing 
these places were as numerous and as fashionable as 
dtinking-saloons? Have we any right to make a.law 
to hinder any man who chooses from establishing 
such houses, and making them as attractive and pop- 
ular as is in hia power to do? 

Icannot believe that you have felt much of the 
blighting effects of intemperance. If a beloved son, 
Who you bad hoped would attain literary and moral 
excellence, had been ruined by drinking, or a tender, 
trae, and noble daughter had been heart-broken for 

ruin of one whose life was blended with hers, 
then, perhaps, yon would think that the better, aufer, 
and more temperate claas could forego the benefits of 
alcohol for a generation, and endeayor by choice 
fruita and well selected food, combined with pleasant 
social intercourse, to endure this seeming loss for the 
good of humanity. What is now expended for liq- 
uors would make many pleasant homes and many de- 
lightful places of pnblic resort. 

t you believe the majority of the lower classes are 
not advanced to a state of governing their appetites 
and propensities, I do not sea how you can oppose 
wholesome restraint on a class who would be much 
more open to the Veanbings of reason without whiskey 
than with it. How much better that they break into 
our houses and carry off our silver, than that they be 
permitted, and even encouraged, to make brutes of our 
children! If the pillars of the Free Rellgious Society 
are going to take the mantle of conservatism as re- 
garda temperance, us it falls from the venerable old 
elders and deacons of the olden time, and“ take alittle 
Wine for thelr stomach's sake,” and publicly give 
thelr influence in favor of such a course as Mr, Froth- 
ingham did in the Herald of Health some years since, 

en we, the people, must work with renewed zeal and 
self-denial to accomplish for our brothera and slaters 
what sclenes and culture may not comprehend or ap- 
Preciate, but what is required by a patriotiem that is 
willing to sacrifice the uncertaln good of alcoholic 
stimulant to the safe way of trusting to really nour- 
ishing foods and harmless drinks for sustenance. 

Yours with great respect, though plain and humble 
peech, PRUDENCE K. Linton. 


[We hope that the readers of Tux Innex will not 
mistake cur opposition to the polley of prohibition 
for advocacy of free indulgence of the appetite for liq- 
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uor, What society hau a right to do is one thing; 
what the individual bad better do or not do la quite 
another. 

1. Society has a right to suppress crime on the sim- 
ple ground of self-protection; but the use of alcohol 
which does not lead to crime does not come under its 
jurisdiction, If such use of alcohol creates other 
ovila than crime, they should be remedied by other 
means than punitive legislation, 

2, The danger of excess in the nse of alcohol ls so 
great that teetotaliem Is the wisest policy on the part 
of all who are not really masters of themselyes. We 
applaud those who, conscious of an infirm will, adopt 
this policy. But while no one has any right to criti- 
else the Individual who thus protects himself against 
possible excess, no one has any right to compel all to 
teetotalism because some freely choose it. 

3. What we deprecate is the attampt to substitute 
State laws for private virtue. This attempt must 
fall. Outside of actual crime, the moral evils of in- 
temperance ought to be opposed by moral means 
alone. Teach children the immense danger and dis- 
aster of intemperance, and train them to babita of 
self-control by enlightened reason; and then they will 
be safe everywhere without prohibitory laws. That 
parent condemns himself who demands such laws for 
his children's gafety.— Ep.] 
i 


THE ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM, 


EDITOR oF TRE INDEX. 

The Rev, Dr. Miner, a leading Universalist preach- 
er of Boston, and the President of Tuft's College, 
recently had a debate at Hyde Park with Dr. Dio 
Lewis on the subject of prohibition, In the course of 
which Dr. Miner deliberately and repeatedly took the 
2 that, “if any religious views are entertalned 

society which, in the judgment of the Legislature 
tend to produce as much harm aa rum does, it would 
be the bounden duty of such Legislature to prohibit 
such views.” The account given of it in the Chris 
tian Stalesman, where I read it, says that on the an- 
nouncement of this proposition “Intense excitement 
pervaded the audience.” 

Mr. Editor, no wonder an intelligent audience 
would be 2 moved by such an utterance; for in 
it Dr. Miner lald down a principle of action very far- 
reaching, and very terrible in ita effects upon human 
Interests. A principle la a very ticklish thing, either 
in mechanics, in religion, in morals, orin government; 
for it is either good and safe, or bad and dangerous. 
Dr. Miner has adopted the principle that a man’s 
religious opinions—'‘yiews,"’ as he calls them—may 
be re by paina and penalties, if in the opin- 
ion of the Legislature they tend to produce as much 
harm as rum does, Dr, Miner is one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the “National Association for the Re- 
ligious Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States.“ On this account bis opinions as to the pow- 
ers and functions of the civil 8 in regard 
to religion, and the holders of religious views, are 
worthy of notice. I propose to trace briefly Dr. 
Miner's principle to its logical resulte, 

All the Orthodox churches maintaln and teach 
constantly that, if you take away from the minda of 
common le the fear of an angry Ged and of eter- 
nal hoell-fire, and lead them to belioye that sinners 
will fara as well after death as the saints, you convert 
them Into recklesa violators of all law, human and 
divine, So sincerely and generally do the people be- 
lieve this that the conviction is embodied in the Con- 
stitution and Jaws of moat of the States In the Union, 
forbidding the oath of à Universalist to be taken in a 
Court of Jastice, because, by 15 the doctrine 
of future state of punishment he has no motive to 
apank the truth, or do anything else thut la good. To 
remove fear from the human mind as s restraint to 
. is regarded as practically to open the flood- 
gates of license in every department, and to deluge 
the land with crime, The anecdote is often retailed, 
in discussions on this int, of a rich Universalist, 
whose timber-lands in the West were marauded upon 
by thieves, paying largely to support a Methodist 
Church in the neighborhood where the ere by 
his constant and hearty fulminations of the wrath of 
God, and of hell-fire in the next world, 2 In 
some good degree hia property from pillage. It is 
safe to say that the Catholic, and nearly all of the 
Protestant Church, agree in regarding the Unlversa- 
liat doctrines aa “tending” to dislocate all morals, 
and to convert the earth into a hell. 

Suppose, now, that the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, impressed with these convictions, should pass 
a law suppressing the Sunday utterances of Dr. 
Miner, and his Unfversallet brethren throughout the 
State, and, In case of uproarlous peraistence on their 

art to inculcate their dangerous “views,” should 
ock up their meeting-houses, and send the preachers 
to jail; that would be giving the Doctor a taste of his 
own medicine which might, or might not, work well. 

On the contrary, it is alleged by the heterodox 
churches that the “tendency” of Orthodox doctrines 
ls to produce the worst results on society. To teach 
children in Sunday-school, as the Rey, Mr, Clarke, in 
the Golden Age of the lith July, says ts done in the 
Third Presbyterian Charch of Albany, that they are 
children of the devil—children of wrath—incapable 
of, and indisposed to, any thonght, word, or 
deed, —concelved in sin, and brought forth in In- 
iquity—doomed tos fate from which they cannot be 
rescued by any act of thelr own, is to n them up 
to lives of self-disrespect, meanness, and crime. 


and sten 
ness of a smiall-pox patient fitly representa their moral 
loathsomeness and inability in 
What is a crimin 
takes the Orthodox creed at its word, and illustrates 
in life the damning and damnable doctrine of total 
depravity? What motive has a man to fight 
his destiny and the p 
vessel of diehonor and destruction? Are not the pris- 
one of the land full of the victima of auch trainin 


sects would mourn, 
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What can be more crushing, they say, to the energies 
and kopos of young persons of elther sex than to tell 
em 


ey are totally deprayed—that the rottenness 
, external and internal, and the utter wesk- 


a sight of God? 
al breaker of all laws but à man who 


ainst 


of God in creating him a 


7 
Now, if the Legislature of a State where radical 


and heterodox convictiona prevail, should believe 
that Calvinistic “views” “tend” to 


gross immorality, 
and should shut up all the Presbyterian Churches 
within Ita limita, and put thelr ministers under bonds 
to hold their peace, Dr. Miner and his little handful 
of Universalists might rejoice; but all the rest of the 
d as to the government that 
would — thls principle, the victims of it, so far 
from considering it the ordinance of God,“ would ré- 


gard it as the Institution of the devil. 


So I might go the round of the sects, and 
show that upon Dr. Miners Se each one of 
them holds ‘views’ which, In the ever-changin 
complection of the lature, might be deem 
dangerous to the morales of society, and send their 
advocates to prison, 

If Dr. Miner took thla extraordinary and alarming 
position by virtue of hie being an officer of the Na- 
tlonal Association, and to qualify himself for efficlent 
service in putting religious dogmas into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as a teat, we ought to thank 
him for his candor. He is at home among the rero- 
Intlonists, and will need watching. 

. B. BRADFORD, 
Enon VALLEY, Pa., July 19, 1874. 


ATHEISM AND INSPIRATION, 


“Tt fy Impossible,” says C. A. Bartol in a late Ix- 
DEX, that the denial or disallowanca of fresh 28 
ration, which ia the principle of atheism, should be 
adopted with slavish content by any who hope for 
their race,” 

I just wish to say that athelam as now held to, al- 
songh it oo no Inspiration, old or fresh, In 
the theological sense, does most emphatically recog- 
nize the powers, forces, and Influences which inexact 


. writers frequently refer to as Inspiration. That civil- 


lization, society, ethics, language, and even man him- 
self, have been slowly evolved from the rudest begin- 
ninge all atheists now believe. That there have been 
causes equal to these results they do not doubt. That 
evolution under natural law will go on for ages in the 
future as It has done in the past, giving higher and 
better Intellectual and moral conditions, they believe 
equally with the liberal religionists, 

Why this fling, then, nt atheism? I do not ace 
that athelsm involves the “denial” or “disallowance’’ 
of anything the recognition of which is essential to 
confidence and hope in humanity, For one, I look 
forward hopefully to the future of my race; but I 
should not have this consolation if 1 thought the 
race would become stationary or retrogreasive with- 
outa ‘fresh inspiration” or special ree from a 
supernatural B, every once in a while. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


ANOTHER GERM, 


SNOBOMISH Ciry, SNOROMISI COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, June 2, 1874. 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir—Last week, a few mutual friends who 
have long felt the need met and organized à Free 
Religious Association. Yesterday, being Sunday, as 
well as first of the month, we held our first public 
meeting. We think ours the pioneer organization of 
the Pacific const. I enclose to you for publication, if 

u deem it worthy a place in your columns, Article 
F of our Incorporation act (we ara Inco ted un- 
der the laws of Washington ted pe od and get up the 
claim that ours ia the most liberal platform of any asso- 
ciation of the kind in existence, The articles were 
drawn by Eldridge Morse, Esq., of this place, a liberal 
scholar, earnest student, and latent investigator, 
The great wilderness of the North-west has received 
in her lap a p ive k from the ay 
hearths of the civilization of the far East. e w] 

lace It on the altar of eternal truth, and fan it into a 
Pame. We humbly offer you our murmurs of con- 
gratulatlon, and assure you our sympathies are liberal 
enough to reach acrosa the continent, and embrace 
all the true friends of frea thought. 

The following ls a copy the Article named 
above, and contains the “heart and soul“ of our 
faith :— 

“srr, V. The object of sald Association is the 
investigation and discussion of all matters of 1 
morals, and religion, and for thls purpose to 
regular Sunday meetings, whenever they can be 

roperly maintained, and at such other times as may 
be convenient; the exercises to be at the discretion of 
the trustees, only they shall be conducted in as free 
and liberal a manner aa is poselble, consletent with = 
regular order of exercises. No person shall be pro- 
hibited a full and free statement of hla bellef or opla- 
fons on a given subject, on account of any creed, 
faith, or opinion, held or professed by sald 223 
Nor shall the Association be responsible for the 
falth, creed, or opinions, of any of Its members, or 
one member for the falth, creed, or opinions, of an- 
other.“ 

With many assurances of esteem, I have the honor 
to subscribe myself most respectfully yours: 

A, C. FOLSOM. 


* 
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Advertisemenis. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising publio is reapect- 
fully solicited for THE INDEX, The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adye: 
ing pages of Tax INDEX in entire harmon 
its general character and principles, an 
thus to Éraish to the public an adrertleing 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ita patrona, but also worthy of their most 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack sdver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
8 from these columns. No cuts will 


Tux Ir must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
Will in èll cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statements.* 


(ADVERTISING RATES. 
110 32 Insertions, * per line, 


“ 
“ « 44 
0 5 66 


“ 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on full-colamn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 

all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cont. op the total, as above caloulated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


late THOSE PETITIONS. Don't feel satis- 
— * han ponr potitio: yard „ unless you 


(CIRCULATE! Circulate !! Circu- 
n isa iong, 
‘ha every one to signit. Get good, infu- 


venual 
GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to ahow the ye 
Secause ho iaa ntockholder in some 


other exempted property, 
admit the Juntice e the doms 
Se 

— delay We want the potitions returned 


Per order of EXEO. Comm, 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Mas been organized with a capital stock Sized at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
vurpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 

Tt iu the object of THE INDEX to give public 
vattorunce to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
‘best matured thought of the age on all religious 
tions, and to apply ft directly to the social 
vand political amelioration of society, 

It ts edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, ted by 
BRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 

Editorial Contributors: 

O, B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.L 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Raverbill, Mass. 

BICHAED P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas, 

Mas. R. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 

Fur. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 

Every Uboralshoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
un the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
aim, Every Christian minister, and every think- 

ing church-member, should subscribe for it, 4 
-tho clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex» 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of tha argu- 
ments and the moyemonta which the Church will 
-have to mest in the futurg, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
dn article, which along ts worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
%& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
dor January 4, 1873, pays: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
rach e Journal should haye been started and so 
Sowerfally supported by the beat minds of your 
country —is á good signof thetimes. Thore is no 
‘such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religioas or the- 
logical pariodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest,” 


Bend $3.0 for one 
months on yoar, or T5 conte for three 


Address THE INDEX 


Ne. 1 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
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LEADING INDEX WRITEBS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CAAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Ara now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on recelpt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Sot of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Trauths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, containg the “Fifty Affirmations’ 
and “Modern Principles.” MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, bat subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read “TRUTHS FOR THE Tra, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


of | No, 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 


B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
Hon. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Eer. 
Qharles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfoo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 conta; 12 coples $1.00, 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandism, by F, 
E. Abbot, ia an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 conta; 
12 copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Bey. Arthur R. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amondment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 6—*Whe Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
centa; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. §&.—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 19 copies 50 cents. 


No. b.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Crepd in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 


anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ton Thou- 
sand. Sant for free distribution to any ona 
who will distributas it, in packages of from 
Aus to ona hundred ocoptes. 

Noll.—The God of Sctonce, by F. E, Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 1.—Ie Homanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two casays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00, 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohriatian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 onts; 12 copies 60 canta, 


No. 14. — A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are nate; and that a new conception 


dependent even of belief in » ia 

te necessary condition of the 3 
D on Price ; 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


aT 
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EDITOR: 
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ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
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THE INDEX A 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soolety and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ands 
for absorption in selfish schames. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tloal object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completa and con- 
sletent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
wake s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every oue who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinua to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high po- 
sition, Mr, Voreax has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON Lerrzs 
contalning matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and euch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as olrcumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX Is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
dame rate for shorter periods, AÑ remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 


t, unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in orch case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


4,|P UBLICATIiong, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moet. 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Beligions Association wa» Organ. 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mot 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welas, Oliver John 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W, Eig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet bas not been on sale for 1 
number of years, and many persons who hays 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price c cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mest- 
Ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contalus ossays by 
Julla Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. Wee 
son on “Tho Relation of Social Science ta 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing 
ham, Josse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R- W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Ban 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
ing, 1870. 50 cents. Contains . 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion," by Mrs. E. D, Cheney on “Re 
Uglon as a Soctal Force, especially in rela 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an easay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Heligtons,” fob 
lowed by Babb! Wise on “The Permanest 
and Progressive Elements af Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedaniam,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Beligions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potter on “Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abstract of & 
Aiscussion on “The Bible in the Publis 
Sohools," by Thos. Vickers, B. R. Callbrep, 
Rabbi Wise, and others, 


of Fifth Annual Mest 
ing, 1872. cents. (Four or more, $ 
ocenta each.) Contains essays by J, V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D, B. Mills on “Religion u 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B: Frene 
ingham on “The Religion amanityy 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, G. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
img, 1878. scents, (Four or more, % 
dente cach.) Contains essays by 
Johnson on “Fresdom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel 
low, J. 8, Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo- 
crotis Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Eige 
ginson. 25 canta. 


Heligions of China, by Wm, H. Chat- 
ning. W cents. 


Hessen and Revelation, by Wiliam . 
Potter. 10 cents. 


by Jee 


Taxation of Church Property, tes 


Parton. 10 cents, singly; peokage of 
60 cents; of one hundred, . 


These publications are for sale at the offict 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tr 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Report 
for 1868 and 1671 cannot be supplied, and me 
supply of others previous to that of un u 
quite Umited, Orders by mail may be så- 
dressed olther “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or 10 thA 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WII. J, POTTER, Bes. F. B 4. 
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poPuULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
ba forwarded as promptly aa possible on receipt 
ot orders accompanied with the CASH, 

Ordera are sespectfally solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


Ar, 6.5 BRONSON). ie 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN TERTAIN MENTS. 
Exsays in Criti- 


ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) 
cum. 


THOLD), On tho ta. 
AERA O s HOLD), Qa tho Halen, 


BACON'S Essaye... 
OT on the English Constitution... — 2.25 
GE and Politics 


—ͤ— ' —L[ͤͤẽ 2—1y. 3 


N ALEXANDEDI, Modal g Sclonce: A 
＋ ( Ot Pay 


n 
Moral cg i pence of Bthics. 


1.16 


mig lol. 6.00 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Aonik, 2.50 
BARTLETT'S Familise Quotations .......... 2.00 

, A). — Problema, +s 3.00 
Ei eee. Y 
banner ili Cf CHARLTON). The Berio- , 

T vol 46 2. 
AN the Poblic Schools. 


ts, and Bectsion in the 

eT. Je e B. Minor et al. vs. the Board 
of Iducstion of the city cr r 
aal. in = be ter Court 5 of 


Arpumonta of Ramsay, Gage 
— se aie ei ‘aud Wee 
he Opt 8 USS o e 4 of ike Supra 


of Ohio in the above h... 
BRACKETS (4 
American d 


agi’ 


ANNA C.) The rr of 


BUECHNER'S Fores and Matter. . 3.35 


BUCKLE ENR A History, of 
Civilization in England and Des, 
and Scutland. New edition of the’ oie 


work, with a complete index, 2 vols.. 6.00 


iscellaneons Essays, 7 


dterülag. 
bod eg, yo 1 vol. e 
ship, 1 vol. f Lattar Se I voL 


Any volumo sold . ai vols, Ter: 
ton, INIS. Per v shee N 


ARE TER (Du. W. D. The ho Principle 
3 Enyslology. 2 
wi the 40 Discipline 07 tho 


isd en ud oe ne study o s ia N dcr Condi- 


CERVANTES! Don Quixote persesesas — L 


oninia Fag Sn ELLERY, — : The Per- 

fron hie Sete pis b bia ee . Wan. 
w, 

—— arth bazh e 


bee M. ELLERY), 2 
Nalin t. With Memoria) Verne. 


CHENEY (Mas. E. D). Patience, A Beries 
— Fors tho Fireside. 

ies ie wit with Patience £ 

aly Williams, ‘he Mountain ia Gi” iiias- 15 


9 FREEMAN) Ton Gteat 


| CLARKE (Dr. E, H.) Sex in Education..,... 120 


noin P EDWARDI Tho Childhood of the 1 


— * ——.——— 2 4 baai stenisw 


9255 E(FRANCES POWER). Studies New 
. of Ethical and Boclal Babjects. 2o 
Ane in Morals, 1 27 other pey 
Ls Reilgious Demands of the Ago.. 


sway (MONCURE D.) The Barthward 
Pilgrimage... 5 asea 1.28 


CORRELATION and Conservatio n 175 e 
de . of e b: 19205 Reiz. 

Ease W e., 
Tams MD. i vol ese 55 me — 


— % 


wi True Alms and julremen 
By Tyndall, Nur. 


e e . 
2.00 


ya eae H). The College, 


Atin to fi, 0 — or, ct 


AvEd eeu raseaeraeenies 


TURE Satis fons By MODERN 
S 
ny 


ug egen Hietures Retouched; s Volume 
g! collanies. In two parts. 
2 Pr Nai and . 
The Life 1 Mario Zakrzownka, being 
2 Puk patrato; Woman 
Rights to Labor“ . at 8 bet 8 
DARWIN'S Ori nota joa, 
hò Desoant of Man. PP vols 
Fae of Researchos.. 
n r 
The Variation Òt Kaiman under 
8 a 1 5 — «+s» vf 


DESCARTES (RENE) the 
Motitod of ti, — . n E th 
oe Bint Dr "Roason 


SEERE 


- 600 


—.— Child's ne ot England srece. LA 


DUIRING (JULIA) Philosophers and 
Fools, a EE aa s 2.00 
BLOT‘ s QRGRGE) Novels. Household Edl- 
dopris ch. . . 2 1.00 
Adam B. 
he MU the Floss. 
0 an 
Bina Marg, and Bas, t Clerical 
armer 
The Same. ig Edison. 2 v nes . 350 
Wemarc! * 130 
12 
150 
w% 
N e W.) Eu First Series... 
EOT. Tt Save. pa 
lant 2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
7.0 
« 2.00 
2.00 
E 
Prose Works. 2 vols.. 
Society and Sollmde .: 200 


EVANS (E P., Ph. 
A a >. Dh — — 
he 2 of Stnonase Coquerel on 


Adolf „ 2 vob 


FARRAR’S Critical Histo: 
In reference to the Graden Rail Nagios 5 


n e Essence of 
Christianity. É ope ait 3.00 

FIBKE'S (J 3 Myths and Myth-Makers.. 2.00 

FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) matte. af Eo 


Bellef of the Unbellovers .... 
Child's Book of Religion 
Life of Theodore Parker. 


FULLER'S MARGARET) Complete Work, 
including {femetre by Emi 250 
and others. A now edition. E vols =.. seris BOO 


GALTON FRANCIS. Berea Genius, 
Aa Sere a 2 wa and Go 
QQADOES . . . b ee e 


GOETRE'S — D U n 
{eoe Dy Bayan Pa! lor. 2 8. Pe 


Wilhelm Melater. 

Carlyle, Portrait of Goethe. 2 vola. š 

Hortan and Dorothea. “Traualated by 25. 
n Frothingharm 


. m 


eer W. R.) ot tite. 
rary aa Kad Social Judyanen 


wed of Christendom. 

GROTE'SLIFE. Comptled t 88585 : Family Doo- 
umenta, Private Momorands, and Original 
Lotto to and froin Various Friends, By 
Mrs. pow; Second sam WAR: Bei 

HAMERTON (PHILIP 90 4 Palnter a Oam . 
Book I. In, Book IL Iu Scotland. 
Book III. In 
Tho ta sbont 
The Unknown River 
The Intellectual Lifo, 
Chapters on Animal . 


HAMILTON (GATE). nnd World. Part lee- 
Child World, Pari First. 227821087 


HAMILTON S Lectures. 
HAWTHORBNE'S r Works. 
New Dus Edition. Nine vols. 
Per vol .; 2.00 
Twice-Told 


— Old Mansa 
The Sealer Letter, and Tho Bilthedals 


rhe House of the Beyen Gables, and The 


The Amarican Note- Backs. 
The French and Italian Note-Books. 
Our Üld Home, and Septimius Felton. 


Me ene W.) Out-Door Fapem 
2 id; Rowiance.. 


An Oldport 
Army Life in a Black Regiment 
Atlantic Kanaye 
Oldport Days .. 
HOWELLS'S (WILLIAM D ) Their we 
ding Journe, eee 
Buburban 8 
ents, 
A Chance Acquaintance ...- 
HUGO'S (V,) New Novel,“ ‘Ninety-Three”,, 
MB ALEXANDER YON). Lito of. 
eee Cora Yie German, 3vyols., with 
three portrali 
HUME'S (DAVID) Easaye and Lite 
wa of A We HELEN), Verses 
0 8 


INGELOW'S (JEAN) Pooma.. 

e 5 of 10 seen. 
Bonga of Seven. 

INGELOW'S (JEAN) Prove, on the rag 


Mopaa the 
Poor Matt; or, 
INGERSOLL'S (Bant G.) The Gods and Othe 
Lortures . 8 ieee 
INTERNATIONAL a TEA. 
I. Fonos of Wator,in Clonds, Rain, 
Aer. ‘Tes, aud Glaciers. By daba Trae y 


the Application o! the ar ot 
“Natu Selection,” and “ 
to Political Bachstr. By Walter Bagehot. 1.60 


105 PROCTOR (RICHARD A. 


III. Foods. By Dr. Raward Smith. ther 
TY; Mind ‘sot Body. Tho * of than Ours: the Pluralit: or Wonay ud 
ae Reps Hy Alax. Ball — LO jed under the t of 
Ti anes Study of Boclolo; by Resvarches, Colo 
t, 
4 * aha Now of Familiar Easa, 
eo, IL. snn — Ph 


vi” The Consorvation of Hne 

foar Stewart, with an A 
of the Vital and M 

8 the Doctrine . 

VIII. Animal 


5 


epg Dee Kiying: miih g Dimar 
on on ronautica. D wW. J. 
e e in Monit W sia 


JERROLD. Sodas Fireside Sainte, Mr, 


Claude's Breakfaat Talk, and other mee 1 
JOHNSON S (SAMU. Oriental Be! 
end spel . bo — fou: 120 


JOBEPEUS, ‘The paren Works of Tanus 
Josephus, the Jewiah Historian... 


JOWETT. The Dislogues of Plato. Trens- 
lated into Poalah with Anal: 9 — 13 


ductiona Jowett, M 
Ballo! xt and ‘hector Pro 
— of Gres P ore vee erde . 0 


SESE (ORPHEUS C), Voreatiilties, Poems, 
Fatriotla. Suutimental and Humoroas,..., 


LECKY (W. K. H.) Histo ti 
Lene of the Spirit — aia 


. 300 


tus to Charlomagns, 2 vols. 
LEGGE’S Confucius’ Life and Teachings. 
Confucius A 5 Classica... 


6.00 
. 4.00 
. 0 


10 
LEWES' pes of 8 — 55 1 zar 3.00 
Blogra re His of P! 
2 Origin in Greece Gown te to tho 2 


. — 
Piotlima of of Life and Aid. ‘The Founda- 
Hous of a Creed. . ... rere S00 


40 LEWES (G. H.) The Rory at dosen Life. 10 


LEWIN (Rev. RAPHAEL, D'C). Toat iaae 
dalam T or, a Fow Words to tho Jawa.. 


"| toNarELsoW's u (H. W. ) ‘Poems. Done. 
Prose Works. Portrait 


2 4.00 
4.00 
1.0 
1.5 
2.00 
. 20 
LOWELL (Mus. A. o) Pomes san crn Tò 


TE ABOCE BI JOHN), 

tion, 1 Gags, tion oF Vs 2.00° 
Prahuntort Times 38.90 

LYELL'S — — of Geol 2 eal, 


« 5.00 

Bementa of Goology.. 3.50 

8 Kennen * Years 
Daughter, 12 


MANN be, The Life of ‘Horace 
Mann. By hie 


and Sanat Reports on Education. 3.00 


Annur Reporta on Education, from we 2 


. 135 


MARTINEAŬ (J AMES. ) e 


MIVART (BT. GEO.) On tho Genesis of 
Species 


( —* *** ere 


MOELEY (PROF. JOBN.) Voltaire. 


ete 
The Expanso of Heaven. 
ROSRET TE temen a. ) 


some NH) E 

% 
A Prof. Hurley, F. R. S. 50 
Tie kaiti Flock. ra: 


BCOTT'S arty orat . . . - 


SPENCER (HERBERT 2 
lectual, Moral 12. 
D 195 220 
suaga: Moral Pai 240 
Manran tiong sof poat Papers Progress, A Se 1 
Ses B Betten: o The Conditiona zma 
Unito Human Happiness Specified, and 


pl 
the First of th Ras; 
peene a get 
o o! > 
Philosoph or Style NA ra 
Recent salons in Science, Philosoph 
N Bnd 6 enlarged edi 


—.— (BEXEDIOT DE) Tractatus The- 


ol -Politicus, 
Life, Corresponde: 


BOWE HARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


tion. tete. 
Tan iS rola AL) N ot t maah ene. 


rr NT SO -s (ALFRED) Poems .. 


“pita. "Comp „M.) Novels. Household 
Editio: sta in 6 volumes. Per yol.. 1.2 
Vanity Fat 
The —— 

Adventures of Phillip. 

Pendennis, 

The Virginians, 

Eamond, and as, Wail the Bet re 
ton. ‘Uniform with the Novels. 


3 With new Portrait. p omé la 
This edition includes all the matter in the lat- 


. 2.50 ent * editions, with many additions, thas 
Fao New Afni oo ot ‘path. x wie — 25 ARTERI! e gih See N cheapest and moat 
plete 
MAURICE (Rxv. F. D.) ‘The Ground and 1. Bi Lyndon, H Sanne 
Object of Nope for Hankind . .. TË È 1 e 5 are 0. 
Boo! el es, is Du 0. 
ee e Conversion at 21 Four 6 a ret. ke. 
Conversion of the No: 1 Gathering, Christmas Hooks, aod Unre~ 
MILL (JOHN STUART.) Dissertations and 
Una D {Manas CELIA) 1 the 
Tho ended OSE | eee eee 14 
Tadel Bene 1 of Avguste Conte, 12 T (H. D.) Walden; or, Life * 
Wooda -= 2.9 
. Economy. Now and revised sabe 900 2 n Fiat 
15 The Maine Wood) - 20> 
g jal ln 12 
h, 3.35 ry Yankee io Canadas 2. 
Sa alls. ‘His Life and Works... 1.0 A OR oo the Concord and ‘Merrimac 
MILLER (J joaguia.) Bonga ok tna Marais, 10 oan 
Bonga of tb . La 2 
5. 
1.76 
2.00 
6.00 


Rousseau, 2 vo- 


MOULTON (LOVISE CHANDLER) * 
Time Stories.. se the — 1 


a ego a 
Becond Bertes. ics. . . 73˙ i? 


II. ys on 
and alga Vo 
erature, ien 
ros vol 
Lact uree on Ae Beasa of Religion. 


MABRY | 
the Ci 
Ekkoca 


MUELLER 
Ths noa of 


n Bowed 


W. ere W3 A Histo of the 
NE pret ) ia 


Phase of ait É iia 
ot ot m; oe 3 
s anl bg able tery 

e Union: 
of the . a yas theo Organiza! £ 
e 
The! 


at Kidnapping; 

MDCCGLY, A Christina Story..... 00 
ARBO: Th Infinito 
S aant ee ni LA 


2 DE A.) Fooms. Por- 
Cabinet Kaltio 


Proceedings at th 
Prof. Tyadall .. . 


TYTLER (SARAH) Old Masters and ther 
Pietureg . . . eee l 128 
Modern Valoters and thelr Paintings... ,.. 1 

EY BE. QHARLES) zya and mu 
VOYSEY ( Tgm V. Bung 


o Btone. wee « on 
Vora TV, and VI., oach 


Tue Vo: Appeal...... 
Teese A e York. 


WARNERA (GHABLES D.) My Summerin 


et 


Gardun. 1 
Bauntscin „A 
Back-Log Kee - 3 

American 
waa 7 — T mi z Religion. 


wuru a eviews .) Literature and Life 
R Essaya and 


baracter and Characterin! 
The Literature ot the Age of 
Success Ita Conditiqns .. 
Washington and the Revolution. 


WHITNEY'S (Mus. A.D. T.) A Summer i 
Ealo Felde i Lifo. 
Wo Girls: A Home Story 


meme 2 


85 EEEE Abr Sk 88 


1 vo 


—L— 


i ee’s (a (some a Popia 


ADDEEAS! 


INDEA, 


88.4 

NTEED 

82 2 ue e 
lo. AREANSAS AXD 

2 or 
Catalogues free. 8 

C H AR LES SUMNE R. 
‘A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ grant Bene 
Bink, infor ae pat —— — 


af the conts. 
THE INDEX, 
addons 1 Tremont Place, ‘Boston. 


— — LMM 
SAVE FIFTY DOLLABS!|% 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 
ere Mae. 
SAVED, TTS by buying the Floronos. 


Every machine warranted. 
Bpecial terms to cluds and dealers. 
Send for circulara to the 
Florence B. M. Co., Florence, Mast., 
or u Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES SUMNEBR’S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Pa 
trait, Crown 80. 
Aside from its literary and 9 mèr- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the leat work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before his death. 
“Paoraetio Voices” will be found of great 
value to al] who take an interest in the bis- 
tory of our country, no full is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land bas been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
od author has also given interesting sketches, 
Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


C HAP T E R Bia 


non 
The Bible of the Ages. 
FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 
Selected beth Hinds in "Vedas, Buddha, Con- 
tuciu ander, 
ter, T. ibio. Plato a Eae a, 
ous Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Scandinavian aan a At 
ton, goun, Aang Clarke, M 
W. Tyndall, Max 


nell 5 Di r- 
Denton 1, Abbet, 3 
S othar 
t and Inspirations from many 
e wane uries and Peoples 
“Slowly the Bitte of the raco la writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adda a verse to it.“ 
Edited and Compiled by 
GILES B. STEBBINS, 
Four hundred pages; bound m cloth; price 
LB. No Asira Charge — 


Ad HE IND. 
No. | Tremont Pisce, Bosto: 
E 0 


THEODORE PARKER, 
SIDNEY K. MORSE. 


ity, reverence, sweetness 
polae, breasts throu y 


has 
88 0 to mould it into those delicate lines 
ch the character had wrought on the uve 
fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as 
ee beside it, as the old artist did o. his 
perfected work, "Speak then!“ Hannah Æ. 


tn the Paste le greatness, bis’ goodness, his 

ê bus 

tenderness, his love. You cannot give cite to to 

clay or marble; but you can 1 — * 

thie Mr. Morse has done. Oi ydla D. Parker 

Hannah E. Stevenson. 

h but of clay, eami 

Hgnation, with ponikla — 
th the resolution oi 


bs clint like Paul could h ht a good f 
arvel 43 “give a Teason. "Samual ene. 


The e; thou, 
pannel in 
are eet 


miia 


The frst time I bave seen Theodore Parker 
since ho dled.— Vm. Sparrell, 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed in clay.— Daily Globe. 


The face is strong and noble aa it should be. 
The likeness is Datly Advertiser. 


good 
Nothin; pears for beauty alone, or finish, 
25 to 08 vanity of thi the et AN is 


forgotten in the mau-the frae, real, Yankee 
— re Farker.—L. S. II. in tie Golden 


Pen toy of this Bust, fine finely Aniahed n plas- 
ter, $10 each. Boxing for 3 21 


extra. Freight or expreas paid by party 
sending order. Weight o about fifty 
pounds. Orders may wont to 205 

Boom 15, 2 Bromfield St., Boston, : 


aper with Stoel Por- T 
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STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. NONPABRELL Farm Feed, Bon 


College. 
Please address 
EMILY J, LEONARD, 
Meriden, 


Con * 8 T.— 
aà wook war- 
Particulars 


roa sp woe *. 


— . — a 
FREE aa pe sith 


u maa Parental Sate mie ry 3 — 3 
: tical ibjects tor dissension. THR a 
fate dex Tracts are for sals every Bunday at 
taller Hall. 


West NE NEWTON ENGLISH 
AnD r f n amiy and Day 
88 — AEXES, Wodnes- 
4757 r Beptombor 1 16, 1874, 
dN l. T. ALLEN, — 
At home Saturdays. 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


and p 


ool ia 
. ita teachings: other, parucalne, a crite 


E. D. cn DEAN, 
No. 1030 Bpring 1— Bt. 


O NEWSPAPEB 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences ces for doin ing the best of 
rinting at reasonable prices, I 
anoula Me to co Sontract for composition alone, 


y papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

* * 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


‘BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX Jor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
and 4 I on . 5 t of $2.50, §2.- 

tes vely. 
are exceedingly — —.— singly, irreapective 
as each other; for the im; t 


Paano able 


straggling 
Tae 


rasani could be made Tio 2 friend 
out of Orthodoxy than one of 
THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
mi| W AR XK EE XN S 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
abowing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale by 


B. H. MORSE, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Music BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price $1.00. For High Schools. 
Well proved hi, ular, practical and 

= 18 „ highly pop Pp 


BY EMERSON & TILDEN. 


American School Music Reader. 
BOOK 1. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


This charming number is for Primary 
Schools; has full directions for teachera (in 
fine print) and delightful little graded exer- 
elses and songa for the children, 


American Schoo! | Music Reader. 
BOOK II. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For the Schools and Classes next above 
Pomoy Schools. Advances well tnto the ol- 
ements. 


American School Music Reader. 
BOOK IU. PRICE 60 CENTS. 
For the higher classes of common schools. 
pee above books are by EMERSON & TIL- 
are thorou Rh well arranged, practical, 
anally 


and useful. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


t demand, and is one of the best 
DS of Schoo! Songs ever published. 
L. O. EMEA 


eons 


The ators Sas sent 3 on receipt 
et retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BosTos. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & co., 
` Tii Baoapwar, NEW YORE. 


Our organisation some tima since decided to dl- 
rect Its efforts for tho present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Às a means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which eppeared in THE INDEX of Nov. N. 
The edition was made as large as our funds 
would allow; but, so great has been the demand, 
it u already nearly exhausted, 
Our next edition ought to be large enough to 
place a copy in the hands of 


EVESY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 


Todo this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it is impossible for the Boston 
League, vith ite various other expensas, to bear 
the entire expense alone, 

Wul not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


some forward and help us with Hbaral donations? 
Wo frequently receive communications from 
partios wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow 
much they shal) pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to us is abont 2% per thousand, and wa 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price por 
thousand, or 30 cents par hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. Boat all sdditional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating them grataitously thronghout the country. 
To many of the subscribers of THE IDEI 
and others whose names hayo been furnished us 
ss probable friends of the movement, copies of 
the Tract, together with Petitions asking the re- 
peal of the Exemption Laws, have bend sant, 


With the Hope 


that snch friends will try to secure as many aig» 
natares to the petition as posaibie tn thoir locality 
We respectfully ask those who are unable toat- 
tend to the matter themsstres to place the peti- 
tions in the hands of those who will. 
Lot us 


ROLL UP THE LIST! 


Let our united yolces be heard! And let it be 
done NOW! 

We would say, also that we feel deeply the 

need of 


, 
Other Organizations 


in this State, to coŭporate with us In securing 
equality and justico, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberaliem.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Par order of tha 
EXMOUTIVS COMMITTER, 


te AN 
[HE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D, CONWAYS 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
A BOOK OF ETRNICAL schr TUB 


has just bean publlshed, and will 
Postpaid on receipt of the price, 2 * 
Address THE INDEx, 
1 TMO 
Boston, Man, 


— G, 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 


amm) sec’ 

1 — moron 
part of the United States free ce = 
e zc 
kee, Was City N — 

9 ee aie SG Bann ork 


EAL E 
RE ie LAr pr SECURITIES, 


Investments in R 
lar. in Chtcage 


if judicionsly made, are the bisi 
modes of employing capital. Ir 


Beal Estate and Loan Agency 
oy 
ERNST PRUBSING, 143 Baxpowrs Sram’ 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


narantees fect title and 
i Aiu Ba ate ata ao i 
asa BOC 
terest and principa) collected without — 
Heal Estate Investments mae on 
or on shares; taxes paid, &o. 


ern eran and real estate 
— Sap solicited. * 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. It is full size, It U 
smeeth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine un. 


Many kinds of spool elk are a perfet 
fraud, belng not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of #0 poor a quallty as to be unit 
for use, The ladies will always find the R- 
roka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufscturm’s 
dame indelibly branded on every tp Call 
for it. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 


LECTURES 


D 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion, 
Beligion and Science. 
Hoart in Religion. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Humor, 

8. Dogberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Touchstone. 

4. Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: The For 
ter ln Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 

5. Falstaff. 

6. Hamlet. 

BECOND SERIES. 

1. The Women of Shakspeare- 

2. Portia. 

3. Ophelia. 

4. Macbeth and Lady a ame 

5. . u w 
6. Contrast in 8 Character 
Address Joux WEIS 


#2 E. Brookline Bt, Ba. 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 1874 


Woe No. 242. 


~ ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other occlealastioal 
property ahali no longer bo — foe just taxation, 
demand that the om nt of chaplains in Con- 
E ia Btate Legislatures, fn the nary and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
poblic money, aball be discontinued. 
. We demand thar all 1 e for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
cease. 


that all peligions services now sustained 
all b olished; and es y that 


b. We demand that the appelsin by the President of 
ibe United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious feativals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
In all other N of the government shall be abol- 
fabed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
aties of perjury shall be established tn [ts stead, 


7, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing ae observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws 8 the enforcementof 
“Christian” morality abel be abrogated, and that all laws 
0 


tered on a purely secular basis; and that 
this end aball be 


cla 
edand mimi E 
ptly made. 


on impeded, the most sacred ts man in- 
, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 

it of the United Btates Constitution stil mark tho prac- 

administration of our political baten threatening the 

perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Tuxuxrore, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 

selves together under the following 
ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Axt, I The name of this Association shall be Taz Lrs- 
SEAL LEAGUE OF 
Ast. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
ron with the “Demands of LI - 


dure practical compliance 

tam" throughoat the country, and es) lo —: 
Also, as soon a8 five hundred such Liberal Leagues sball 

have been formed in different piane to send two delegates 

to a National Convention of Liberal 


es, to be hareaf- 
tar called, in order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

Azr.3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local m „ free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
wal. — such other means ss are peaceable, orderly, 
ani 


ArT, 4—Snch measures shall be 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds Foto of the members. 

Axr. 5.—Any pomon may become è member of the League 
by subscribing his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


Ar. 6—The Officers of the 6 shall be a President, 
3 Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committes of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those comm: pertaining to th Th de 
and Secretary a be ex-officio delegates to the Natiumal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


Arr. T.—Those Articles of Agreement may be amended 
dy a three-fourths yote of the members present at any rog- 
pasting) provided due notice of thé proposed amen 
ments aball have been sent to every mem at lasst two 
‘weeks previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as I um concerned, the above is the platform of 
‘Tux Lexx. I belive in it without reserve; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as the only platform consistent with religious Uberty. 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
Pit wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
tan be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
© secure compilance with these ust “Demands” must 
furely, even if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tae INDEX 
A means of furthering it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
active co-operation af every man and every woman who be- 
leres init. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tàries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, let thelr organized voice be heard like the sound of 


* i FRAN ABBOT, Editor. 
Borron, Sept. 1, 1878, O15 £, 2 E 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bys 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


ABTICLE 1. 


ing the freedom of mpeech ress 
om or of the 
the people aI A 
ECTION 7.—No State aball make any law respectin: 
establishment of religion, or favoring buy — — form 
of r n, or pro! the free exercise thereof; or 


ib tin; 

abridging the f; h or of the or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 

ernment for a redress of grievances, No ous 
test shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qoal'seation to any office or public 1 in an Stare; 
and no person shall ever in any State be deprived of an 
of bis or her rights, privileges, or capactitien, ö. unlified 


equity, in fonpeq uence of any opinions he of Bhe may hold 


on the subject 
KOT or to n the pe 
ata legislation. N 


GLIMPSES. 


BY F. E. A. 


ComMIssionER BARD shows that the fisheries of 
this country are rapidly decreasipg in productiveness, 
owing to over-fishing. This is a hint to seaside 
loiterers. 

Tae Christian Statesman thinks that the late fre- 
quent and terrible disasters in this country are Warn- 
ings of heavier judgments to come, if the nation con- 
tnues Impenttent.” . 

AUSTRIA has 856,990 soldiers; Russia, 1,401,510; 
Italy, 605,200; Germany, 2,261,160; France, 977,600; 
England, 478,820, Total 6,530,260,—as agalnat 3,808,- 
150 In 1859. And this is European civilization! 


Mn. RU8KIN vigorously lampoons the lecture-sys- 
tem. He says that your modern fire-working, 
smooth-downy-curry-and - strawberry - lee - and - milk- 
punch-altogether lecture is an entirely pestilent and 
abominable vanity.” So be refuses to beam on & 
Glasgow audience, 

THe ULTRAMONTANES are the disunionists and 
rebels of Germany, and alm to subvert the Empire in 
order to set up the Church in Its place. Why treat 
self-preservation as persecution? The Empire lo not 
what we hope for in Germany; but nevertheless we 
say, success to Bismarck! 

Rev, WILLIAM F. BAKER, ln the Independent, re- 
eves himself of the opinion that Boston lo a “camp 
of unbelief,” and ie busily trying to “Invent another 
and better Christ.’ It was the cheerful voice of Mr. 
Baker that the poet Campbell had in mind, when he 


feelingly referred to— 
„The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska’s shore.” 


THE REACTION against the “praying crusade” has 
begun, and liquor saloons are again on the increase, 
The Richmond’ (Indiana) Independent says that to- 
day there is more whiskey, ale, and beer sold and 
drunk in Richmond than before the crusade com- 
menced.“ Similar reports reach us from other 
quarters. 

Tne INTERNATIONAL PENITENTIARY COMMISSION 
has just held ita first meeting In Brussels. Much Is 
to be hoped from the deliberations of auch a gather- 
Ing, especially as the results reached are to be pub- 
lished broadcast. M. Beltrant-Scalia in to edit monthly 
an International Bulletin for the Study of Peniten- 
tiary Reform, in French, aa the organ of the Com- 
mission, 

Tux Christian Stateaman admires old Dr. Parish, 
who preached In 1810 before the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature against the treaty between the United States 
and France. “The athelsts of France and the Purl- 
tana of New England—was ever an alliance so mon- 

* 


strous P 


The Statesman sees s lesson for the times 
in the old gentleman's paroxysms, and all radicals 
know what to expect If the Statesman has ito way. 


Bauer HARTE, In the July Atlantic, tells in rhyme 
a story of Northern Mexico of two hundred years ago 
which is a not wholly untruthful picture of that 
country to-day, as the following bit of satire shows :— 


“Porel Rey.” What matters indeed, 
If King or President succeed 
To a country haggard with sloth and greed, 


As long as one ry ls fat, 

And yonder priest, in a ahoyel hat, 

Peeps out from the bin Uke a stesk, brown rat! 

THERE 18 NO END to the abuse by which the In- 

dians are stung Into reprisal (of course after their 
own blpody sort) on our frontiers. This last ont- 
break is reported officlally to be due to such abuse. 
The old, old story“ shall we never cease to do evil 
and then to hush up the complaint by destroying the 
complainant? America ls little better than ancient 
Rome; It ls ravenous with ‘“‘earth-hunger,” and rel- 
ishes its meal none the less that It la seasoned with 
humsn blood, The Indlans must depend on them- 
selves for justice, or go without it; they wil) get none 
in Washington, 


THE SUPREME Count of this State has decided, in 
the case of Mra. Feltal (who wes injured by a rall- 
road accident on a Sunday), that Spiritualism is a re- 
ligion; that Spiritualist camp-meetings are “‘rellgious 
meetings; and that Spiritualists are entitled to pro- 
tection us much as any other class of religious wor- 
shippers. This is perfectly just, a» far as It goes; the 
next step is to abolish the absurd Jaw which grants 
protection on Sunday only to those who are engaged 
in works of charity or necessity, or in going to or from 
religious meetings. People of all classes ahould be 
as efficiently protected on Sunday as on any other 
day. 

By TEE KINDNE8S ol Mr, Thomas S. Murray, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Douglas Coun- 
ty, Kansas, we have received a copy of the “Amend- 
ments to School Laws,” passed by the Kansas Leg- 
islature In the session of 1874, Chapter CX XIII, 
enacts that every child in that State between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, unless excused for 
good reason by tho schoo! board, shall be required to 
attend school at least twelve weeks yearly, alx of 
which must be consecutive. It is most encouraging 
and hopeful to ses the States one by one coming to 
embrace the principle of “compulsory” or universal 
education. * 


Tue ræst “Council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations,” held recently at Cleveland, 
Ohio, is pronounced by the American Israelite "a 
perfect successa,” It acted on the questions of cheap 
Bibles, Sabbath (Saturday?) schools, circult preach- 
Ing, the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati (which 
is to be opened by October, 1975, and will cost at least 
$500,000 or $600,000), Fifty-six congregations joined 
in the Council; and the glowing enthusiasm with 
which the Israelite depicts the prospect of a resur- 
rection of Hebrew literature and philosophy" and re- 
ligion is catching. The Jews are good citizens; may 
they prosper abundantly! 

Tux Catholic Review of August 4 intimates that 
the sympathies of the Christian Statesman are “more 
inclined toward Tar Inpex or the Independent than 
to any of the really ‘Orthodox’ journals“ This is 4 
specimen of the Review's fairness. The Christian 
Statesman is an honorable and high-minded oppo- 
nent of Tar Inpex, aa its critic well knows, and le 
specially devoted to the advocacy of the Christian 
Amendment. We take thie opportunity to express 
once more our most sincere respect for the fair and 
just spirit which never falls to make itgelf felt in the 
Statesman, though we seldom agree with its opinions 
or sympathize with its objects, 


LIST OF LIBEBAL LEAGUES, 


at. Lov, Mo.—M, A. McCord, President; F. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries. 

Boston, rita pits President; J. F. Titcomb, 
„À, B 5 

Jason, G0 F. H. Crowell, Prealdent; A. Giddings, 


a. Tose Gai. -A. J, Spancer, Presidant; J. L. Hatch, 
ve, Iowa. Ready, President; E 8, Beckley, Secre- 
VIKELANO’ N. J. — John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 
, Nes.—J. W. Eastman, Preeident; B. L. 
Cee Kan- B. 8. Wilson, President; E. A. Grim, 
Decor, Jiion—W. R Hill, President; A, T. Garretaon, 
Baeupevilus, Mien. — A. G. Eastman, Preaident; v. B 
8 0K. V. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Qecretary- 
Barz, Me.—F, g. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secre . 
Braz, Win--Preaident, J. D. Walters; Secretary, E. 


Bri an. 
w 225 George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
‘or ecretary. 
AvscaN, Os10-— John Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Treas- 
TEAPOLIS, MINW.—President, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
Anton Grethen. s 
New Yorx, N. F.-J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 
82. Wend, Mo—P. V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennody, 
Bit CLAIE, Wis—Preajdent, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
pile Eare Preatdant, T Gray; Secretary, W. Allen 
3 „W. i 
New Kaare La.—President, E. Vortar; Secretary, J, 
e allace. 
Bir Crry, Mion—Prestdont, 3. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 
crea arieLD, PA.—8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 


81 88 ety, Wi.—Chr. Splehr, President; Robert Cuuradl, 
Bocrptary. 


(For Tax Dozz.) 
The Church and the State. 


„ 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT MADISON BEPORE THE ALUMNI 
OF THE WISCONAIN BTATE UNIVERSITY, JUNE 17, 1874. 


BY W. H. SPENCER. 
ALUMNI oF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

FRIENDS, AND FELLOW-CITIZENS :— 

The subject which I have chosen for my remarks 
this evening is The Relation of Church and State, 
as it has been, as It le, and as it should be.” I have 
selected this subject simply because 1 think It le a 

ractical one, and should Interest us aa citizens of the 
brate and alumni of a State school. I hope I may be 
able to approach the question in 8 spirit of fairness, 
as well as fearlessness, with a love only for justice 
and equality, without any of what Herbert Spencer 
calle the theological or “‘anti-theological bias“ to dis- 
tort my vision and warp my judgment, 

Emerson says that “men as naturally make a State 
or a Church as caterpillars a web,” this web- 
bing process began may ever remain a matter of apec- 
ulation, Ethnology and philology, perhaps arch#ol- 
ogy, may assist to spproximate the day when the 
State-idea and the Church-idea firet broke forth into 
consciousness, but as yet they polut with indefinite 
anger. We cannot, however, think of the Adams 
and Eves of the race as a family of units,—2 race of 
Thoreaus, with a centrifugal tendency so strong that 
association and coöperation would be impossible. A 
State could not have sprung from a company of her- 
mita, any more than you could twist ropes outof sand. 

If we receive the etory of Creation in Hebrew writ 
as a hint of the truth, or if we accept any evolution 
theory of the genesis of man, we must vonclude that 

+ prehistoric men were gregarious in their habits. Not 
only would the social instinct bring men together, 
but the necessity of self-preservation in the struggle 
for life would te men, 

In every euch primitive asgociation of men we see 
the incipient State, the germ of the republic, 

We may suppose that such associations of indlyid- 
nals, for a tong Lime, would be exceedingly loose and 
fuent; rights and duties would be ill-defined, Church 
and State were then in the protoplastic stage of de- 
velopment. The words “heretic” and “traitor” would 
hardly have been found in the vocabulary of the 
„Stone Age.” Still, the Church and State, we may 
believe, were then in embryo. 

History does not catch sight of man until he fa 
emerging from the jatar al state, Sir Henry 
Maine tella us that “the elementary group is the fam- 
ily, connected by common subjection to the highest 
male ascendant. The aggregation of the families 
forms the pens or house. The aggregation of houses 
makes the tribe, The aggregation of tribes consti- 
tutes the commonwealth. Such he regards the 
steps iu the process of “nation-making." 

ne of our Chicago dallies is no friend of what it 
denominates a papa government.“ No doubt it is 
about time that the patriarchal system, with its offi- 
cious intermeddlings in the commerce of nations, 
State politics, and individual liberties, on the plea of 
“protection.” should cease, as a political anachro- 
nilam, an effete tradition; but In the early ages, when 
the State was In ita infancy, thle papa government 
was an imperative necessity, and we can easily com- 
prehend the rationale of It. 

What was the object of prime importance in the 
first 2 of men? Evidently it was not jus- 
tice, but atrength. As the animal endowed with great- 

est strength, other things equal, would conquer in the 

struggle of life, 30 those tribes of men who for any 
reason were most powerful would conquer; and the 
inexorable law of the survlyal of the fittest, in the 
struggle for life, would thus preserve the strong 
and extertolnate the weaker tribes. The very exlst- 
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ence of a tribe, clan, or State depended on its dis- 
tinctive powers,—on the size of its teeth and the 
length of its save Sen to kill wes the cardinal 
virtue; might was right. 

Now, ince atrenyth was the great desideralum, 
everything would bend to that. Unions would be 
formed because in union la strength. Men, families, 
and tribes would combine for purposes of offence 
and defence, Thus we see how the exigency of the 
times, the need of self-presoryation itself, would force 
men into social compacts. The watchword then was 
not “Siberty and union,” but union; anion not for 
liberty, but for life. 

The primary want of mankind must have been 
somethin that would bring and bind men together 
more and batter, Powerful chiefs, acquiring author- 
ity by virtue of superior personal strength and prow- 
eas, would arise and subject the many to one will and 
purpose and so, gradually, what Bagehot calls the 
‘egal fibre“ —thaf is, the ingrained idea of und re- 
spect for law—would come to exert its power In ce- 
menting the wild and naturally rebellious individuale 
into a strong, compact commonwealth. 


Atsuch a time, when the very existence of a peo- 
ple depended on thelr combined strenth; depended 
on the size and stability of the union; depended on 
the quantity rather than quality of government,—we 
readily understand how no division of power in the 
State could be endured without Imminent danger 
of disintegration and destruction. It was then a 
polltical necessity that whatever power there was in 
Church and State should be united, that it might 
apeak with one yoics and strike with one arm; “the 
must not teach one thing and the king another; 

ing must be t, and prophet king. As the pio- 
neers of the West? surrounded with danger, walked and 
slept with a bowie-knife In one side of their belt and 
a Derringer in the other, so the early governments 
among men saw the chief or ruler carrying on bis 
sole person the authority of Church and State. It 
was right because it was necessary. The distinctions 
which afterwards arose between ‘political penalties,’’ 
and “ecclesiastical prohibitions,” and ‘‘social cen- 
aure,” were all one then; all power to reward or pun- 
ish centered In the despotic will of the prieat-king; 
Church and State were united. 


Thus we should conclude, from a priori reasoning 
alone, that all ancient religions must have been 
“State religions," and turning to history we find our 
assumptions verified, Look af the Jewish religion, 
forexample. We find that Moges is a priest-king, 
or, if you please, a king-priest, and hia law is a Mo- 
sale of the articles of a creed and the sections of a 
statute. State and Church were as indiesolubly 
bound together as the Slamese twine; the blood of 
each flowed In the other's velns. As a matter of fact, 
history shows, what our reasoning had led ua to 
conclude, that all ancient religions were State re- 
ligions. It is true of the an, Hindu, Persian, 
Chinese, Greek, Roman, an dinsvian religions. 
They were every one of them what might properly 
be called State religions. 


Now the question arises, Was It well that Church 
and State should be united? At first, It was ungues- 
tionably right, because it was s vital necessity, They 
had not yet arrived at that stage of sovial evolution 
when the differentiation of office and function was 
prensa, if even possible. Wherever there has 

en an arrested development we see, even to-day, 
the primitive condition of government. The author 
of Ancient Law tells ua “that Braminical Indis bas 
not yet ed beyond a stage which occurs In the 
hiatory of all the families of mankind, the stage at 
which arule of law ta not yet discriminated froma 
rule of religion. The members of snch a society con- 
sider that the transgression of a religious ordinance 
should be punished by civil penalties, and that the 
violation of a civil duty exposes the delinquent to 
divine correction. In China, this point has been 

ast; but progress seems to have been (hen arrested, 
use the civil laws are coextensive with all the 
ideas of Which the race is capable,” We see, then, 
that although it was necessary to the first step in the 
progress of the human race that king and priest 
tate and Church, should be united, yet it was juat 
as necessary to a further atep that they should be dis- 
united; and wherever thia second step has not been 
taken, and, as Mr. Maine expresses it, a rule of law 
is not yet discriminated from à rule of religion,” in 
that nation there has been an arrested development. 

Let us rejoice that the western world has gone 
beyond the firat step. Europe and America have for 
centuries been passing slowly through a series of po- 
litical metamorphoses, and “each step been an 
onward one,” each process has been a p an; and 
atill the respective functions of Church and State are 
coming out into clearer lines of divergence and dis- 
tinction; and I, for one, believe the time la not far 
distant when Church and State shall be completely 
divorced and independent of each other. The logic 
of events leads to it; the aigna of the times point to 
it. We are dwelling in the midst of the ‘‘age of dis- 
cussion.” No subject is exempt, The great verities 
of religion, as they are called, are stretched out on 
the dissecting-table of science; the high priests of 
the Church are summoned to court. No belief is so 
hoary or sacred as to find exemption from this mod- 
ern inquisition. The relation of Church and State 
must be discussed and decided anew. What the ver- 
dict will be few can doubt who have watched the 
direction which the current of events has been tak- 
ing for three centuries, There are small counter cur- 
rents, and local and temporary eddies of opinion, It ia 
true; but the great guif-stream of political thought 
has been flowing steadily in one direction, and that 
direction you cannot mistake if you take a bird's-eye 
view of several centuries, Look at the relation of 
Church and State as It was, compare it with what that 
relation {s to-day, and you will see clearly what cur- 
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rent is bearing us on, the di Serie. 
what its goal, n : rection of its flow, ang 
ou a now that the histo: 
Church is largely a history of the le E Christian 
Clesiastical and civil rulers over thelr res bbls See 
diction and authority. Almost from t e th, 
Constantine mounted the throne of the Emea da 
to the last Catholic Œcumenical Council and the 
Protestant Constitution Amendment Conran 
there have been waged wars of words and wa * 
swords to settle the relation of Church and Hey 
At first, it appears that the Church acknowledged ‘he 
aupremacy of the civil ruler. For three or four ce 
uries the Bishops of Rome (now called Popes) te. 
ceived the ratiticatign of their election from the em 
perors of Conatantinople, and paid them tribute: Dut 
it was long regarded by the Popes as à kind of mok 
homage; a traditional form of flattery; a bowi to 
the shadow of a king, rather than a Tight exacted b 
an ucknowledged superior. In the eighth centy : 
this fiction of Byzantine authority was completely 
dissipated by the brilllant achievements of the ritin 
French kingdom in the West. Charles Marte) struck 
his hammer on the crust of Europe, and the magic 
that evoked s half-million soldiers to drive back the 
Saracens also frightened forever from Europe the 
aunt spectres of Aslatie authority over the western 
urch. Then, for the first time, arose into promi- 
nence the dispute in Europe as to whether the Church 
should rule State, or State should rule Church. For | 
five centuries the Church came forward with ju 
handa full of peetido-Isadorian decretale, and all torts 
of forgeries, to establish ita right of universal domin- 1 
ion, oL dispensing subjects from thelr omha and de 
posing kings. 

From Gregory VII. to Gregory IX, the Church 
claimed absolute domination over the State; thatthe | 
Pope is lord snd master of the whole world; in the | 
language of Innocent III., tbat “the papal power is 
to che Imperial and royal as the zun to tbe moo, | 
which last has only a borrowed light?“ and, what | 
seems still more strange, we see kings bowing before 
this papal assumption, ceding vast estates to the 
Church, crowned by Popes, und trembling bafore 
their threat@nings like whipped spaniels before the 
master. And then at another turn of the kaleidoscope 
of history we see kings dominant, carrying away 
captive Popes, and 8 them at their sorer- 
eign will, For several centuries all waa unsettled 
and chaotic as respects the relation of Church and 
State. The Church idea of papal absdlutiem and 
the growing State ides of imperial sovereignty were 
contending for the mastery, Those who belleved in 
the supremacy of the vicar of Christ were matched 
against those who believed in the divine right of kings. 
Long and avage was the contest; but slowly and 
surely the civil power has been driving the ecclesiasi- 
cal forces from the oldjbattle-fields. Every century the 
latter have been retreating Into some new and om 
rower line of defence, and what is the status of the 
Catholic Church to-day! A king without a kingdom, 
The Church has lost all her old temporal dominions. 
Even Italy has slipped from ber grasp, and we eee the 
descendants of Gregory VIL. reduced to find comfort 
in the barren claim of “spiritual dominion,” which h 
subject to be all 7.5 away by the floating granu of 
pira right and rule any day. The papal thunder- 

lta carry no lightning now, The encyclical letter, 
syllabus, and anathema excite only derision and cn. 
tempt; while tho last decade has seen the repes! of | 
the Austrian Concordat, the expulsion of the in- 
triguing Jesuits, the wholesale confiscation of Church 
property in Frauce, Italy, Mexico, and Turkey, and 
other measures looking toward the complete divorce 
ment of Church and State. This ls true of the Catb- 
olie Church; and if we now turn our eyes to the Prot- 
estant Church we sball see that the same procese of 
secularization of State has been at work there. Look 
fora moment at the state of things at the Reformi- 
tion. p 

“The reformers opposed, on the one band, the en- 
thuslasts and fanatics who clamored for the subordi- 
pation or surrender of the secular rule to ‘the 
sainta, and thus for the establishment of a theocr- 
ey; and they opposed, on the other band, an absorp 
tion of ecclesiastical power in the State, such a 
marked the Roman Empire under heathenism, and 
the Greek Empire in Christian ages.’’ But apparent- 
ly they found it impossible to realize thelr ides of 
Church independence, for we Bnd afterwarda that 
Luther le disposed to make the Elector of Saxony 
head of the Church. All through Germany the civil 
rulers compelled villages and cities to support preach- 
ers; they enjoined the use of the catechism, pun- 
ished blasphemy, and abolished the masa; and, after 
a time, the course of events in Germany brought the 
government of the Church completely into the bandá 
of the Protestant princes within their respectire 
States. It became with Protestants, In fact, almost 
as much as with Catholics, an axiom of government, 
that a nation, like a family, must profess but — 
faith; and, at the Diet of Augrbarg, the Protestan 
accepted the proposition that the religion of the peo- 
ple was to be determined by the religion of the ley 
and this principle was reaffirmed at the peace of Wer : 
phalis. . Thus, in Germany, we see the Yren 
Churcb merged into the Protestant State, eapite ‘ 
early wishes of the Reformers. But in Switverian 
we seo, on the contrary, the State, for a time, of 
{nto the Church. Here the prince was not 9080 i 
the Church, but the preacher waa head of the 2 * 
Calvin was governor of n Genovan Weng = 
while he held toa certain independence of Cho b 
and State, he held, nevertheless, that the — 
bound to codperate with the Church in loste 1 bn 
true religion, and in extirpating heresy; "aa etas 
Calvin waa to decide what was heresy, 1 y! 
found him a stern, unyielding, unfeeling ju pa awe 

If now we come across the Channel to Eng 55 ibat 
see the relation of Church and State is similar 
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in Europe under Constantine. The king was head 
of the Church, a State Pope; and to-da: Ehe ruling 
monarch ie nominally head of tha Engileh Church 
and fills by appointment all high ecclesiastical offices’ 
walle, the government clergy are supported by general 
taxation. 

The Puritans in this country, it may be, in 
to establish an ludependent Church 2 a free rt * 
but, by thelr banishment of heretics, by thelr decree. 
ing that the right of sufrage, and of holding civil 

ce, should be contingent upon membership with 
some church, they really established on this western 
continent a kind of theocracy. It took no deep root, 
however, for our democratic soll was not congenial to 
such an exotic. However, as we shall see, this thing 
still puta out a few leaves, though it is dead at the 


aop 

ince the days of Luther and Calvin, Henry VIII 
and Roger Willlams have changed the relatio, a 
Protestant State to the Protestant Church, 2 

In the late contest with the Romish Church, the 
spirit of modern Germany [s expressed by these words 
of Bismarck, the man of “blood and Iron“ visage: 
“In Germany there can be but one sovereignty, and 
that uniform and absolute, the sovereignty of the 
laws, This is a constitutional, not confessional, gov- 
ernment,” 

The State has taken the education of ber children 
out of the bands of the clergy, and bas also made 
marriage & purely civil contract. The citizen may 
enjoy his religion at the Kirche or at the beer. garden, 
as ho pleases; and, it must be confessed, most Pros- 
sians prefer the latter place. Whether you belleve in 
free religion or the free without religion, the govern- 
ment protects you. It fosters no church; it protects 
all equally. Such la the land of scholars, which even 
under Protestantism once decreed that your religion 
must be the religion which happened to be hel by 
the reigning prince, 

In England, thirty years ago, Mr, Gladstone wrote 
a book on the relation of Church and State, wherein 
he holda "that the State is a moral person, bound to 
act ia the name of Chriat and for the glory of God, 
and to make ＋ the paramount end In guiding 
and governing the natlon;“ and yet the man who 
eald this thirty years ago has lent his powerful influ- 
ence as Prime Minister of England, lately, to a meas- 
ure for the disestablishment of the English Church 
in Ireland, which was carried, —an indication of a 
remarkable progresa toward Church independence 
ae that conservative people, The late movement 
tow: the secularization of the schools evinces a 
moving of the English mind toward the final dis- 
establishment of the Charch in England, and the re- 
daction of the function of government to what Ma- 
caulay anid it should be, the “‘protection of life and 
property.“ 

Bat perhaps nowhere more than in the United 
States are 2 — p two 9 a more rapid 
progress lu the line of a complete se i 
Church and State. 5 agg dra 

No longer here Is the right of suffrage and eligibili- 
ty to office dependent upon communion with some 
cbarch ; no longer does the titheman notif you of 
your “parish dues,” which you must pay, willing or 
unwilling; no longer does the beadle dive you to 
church, nor disturb your slumbers there. The times 
have ch: . An avowed atheist may vote; an in- 
fidel may be elected to office; any one may enjoy a 
nap in almost any church, without annoyance from 
beadles or loss of respectability,—Just as It should be. 

The liberal founders of our government provided a 
safeguard against religious intolerance in the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
declaring that “Congress shall make mo law respect- 
‘ng the establishment of religlon, or prohibiting the 
dee exerclas thereof; and most of the States Save 
nade lawa in the spirit of this constitutional clause, 
suaranteeing treadom of religious opinion and wor- 
dip. Thos we see, from a rapid survey of the Prot- 
stant and Catholic Church, in its relation to the 
‘tale, that there have been great changes, and that 
hese changes have all been Ín the direction of Church 
nd State independence; and these facts force upon 
ne the conclusion that the time is near approaching 
ben the Church and State shall be completely aep- 
fated, and stand free and Independent of each other. 

ad this brings me to the next part of my subject,— 
vee Church and State as It fs and as It 

When so much religious freedom is granted as In 

ts country, It may be asked what more could ba 

anted. Where perfect liberty fa accorded to every 

x, by the State, to worship God according to the 

xais of his conscience, or to worship one hundred 

80 he please; or, like the Comtists, to worship 

è Grand Etre; or to worship himself, as many do; 

w worship neither God, man, nor the devil,—what 

‘ater freedom could be demanded by man, or 

‘nted by the State? I answer that it ls not more 

edom that we demand, It le more justice; and Iam 

"going to tell you, in very plain language, what, 

my opinion, that little word justice means; and 

1 will see that the relation of Church and State ls 

d what It should be, nor what It will be, unless 

evelopment as a nation ls arrested before this 
eration Is gone. 

pe into the last United States statistics and you 

nd that there are three handred and fifty-four 

Eae four hundred and Suite dice thousand, 

$ undred aud eighty-one dollara’ worth of proper 

i the United States, belonging to ecclesiastical 

es, that Is not taxed one cent to support the goy- 

Tent that protects It. Tou will find that in this 

2 there are nearly five millions of dollars in- 

n church institutions, that yields not a penny 

R ten the burden of taxation that comes upon 

F property. Tou are thus compelling a part of the 


1 2 of the State to 4 for the protection of the 


— The State has no right to know any difference 
etween property for religious and property for non- 
religious pu: . All property that does not belong 
tothe State should be taxed. Whatever the State 
gives, whether to ecclesiastical, benevolent, or educa- 
tional inatitutions, should be given by direct appro- 
ristions, that -the people of the State may see and 
ow how much they give, where they give, when 
they give, and for what they give. I am happy to 
say that this eubject of taxation of church property 
has been up before the legislature of this State. I 
Ropa it will be Introduced again at the next session, 
and every session thereafter, till just and equal taxa- 
Hon bacomed the law in this State, as it ls in Call- 
fornia. 

It seems to me that there le no principle of political 
ethics plainer than this, that since In —— ect- 
clesiastical property from taxation you must ọver- 
tax all other property by just the amount exempted, 
you are thereby committing a legal robbery upon 
every tax-payer in this State; and doing It in the 
name of religion cannot sanctify the injustice, 

There are thousands of people in this State, intelli- 
gent, moral, industrious, law-abiding citizens, who 

o not belleve in any church institutions whatever, 
and 4 — po to — 1 for That they bave no in- 

rest in, and are perhaps strongly o to; and in 
the name of political justice —1 alaam liberty, I 
— to put on record my protest against sach taxa- 

on, * 

Do not suppose, frienda, that I advocate this meas- 
ure in a spirit of hostility to the churches. Not at 
all! I speak simply for justice and equal rights, If 
I may be allowed to be personal, I may aay that I be- 
long to that class of men whose intereat la supposed 
to be identified with the fortunes of the Church. but, 
asan independent man, preaching before a soclety 
that ls proud to call itself Independent, we demand 
that the State shall no longer exempt.us and tax 
others for our support, We cannot see why the par- 
sonage should go scot free of taxes, while the home 
of the poor mechanic across the way is compelled to 
bear its tax-burdens, local, county, and State. It is 
a kind of vicarious suffering we are unwilling to im- 
pose. 

“America,” says Mr. Parton, has been the pars- 
dise of dead-leads."" True; and since Congressmen 
bave been forced to pay for their postage, paper, and 

aknlves, the biggest dead-beads are the preachers, 
es, we preachers. 

Go into the store to bay a paper collar, and the 
clerk dead-heads you by selling it at one cent under 
retail price. The very rallroade insult you by classi 
you with children un twelve, and run you throug 
on half-fare, 

If we preachers are anything, we are men first, and 
preachers next; and as men I, for one, beseech the 
State, and all corporations and individuals, to treat 
us, not as children or charity-subjects, but as men 
able and willing to pay full fare through thls world, 
like other men, I bave always thought It consistent 
with self-respect to deċliúe all dead-hesd tickets on 
railroads, and I want the law-makers of the Stata to 
understand that there la one Church, up at § 
in thie State, that declines to accept ita dead-he 
taxation tickets. 

I am opposed to this whole dead-head system, from 
beginning to end; opposed to it because it makes the 

reacher u beggar at the feet of soclety, and pauper- 
zes the Church itself; but opposed to it principali 
because It la unjust to compel the extra and anti- 
Church people of the State to pay taxes on property 
belonging to the Church people. > z 

By exempting from taxation this elegant church 
across the way, every Jew in Milwaukee, every Ger- 
man ratlonalist in Madison, every mechanic in Ra- 
cine, every farmer In Rock, every lead-miner in Iowa 
County, is extra taxed. tt matters not how much. 
A three-penny tax on tea was enough to precipitate 
the American Revolution. It is not the amount, but 
the injustice, of the tax wherein lies the evil and the 
grievance. Just so long as Church property is ex- 
empt, just so long is all other property in the State 
over-taxed, and just so long ls the State indirectly 
supporting a State Church In this country. 

ut it is eald, In objection, that the churches ought 
not to be taxed, because they are a benefit to the com- 
munity, as they educate and promote the morals of 
th: people. Granted! Does this give them title to 
exemption? Are there not a great many other insti- 
tutfons that might claim exemption on the 7 of 
their service to the public? As I understand It, bath- 
houses, laundries, and barber-shops are doing some- 
thing to promote true religion, if “cleanliness is next 
to Uness.“ Barnum’s great moral show,” all 
first-class theatres and concerts, and, according to 
Haweis, a well-tuned hand-organ, contribute some- 
what to the development of morals as well as esthet- 
ics. And what shal) we say of the orders of Mason- 

„ Odd Fellows, Grangers—do they not promote 
charity, benevolence, and fraternity? Is their influ- 
ence not conducive to public morality? And why 
then should their halls be taxed ? 

And our newspapers surely do something to con- 
serve good morals, those that always tell the trath, 
and our savings banks that pay what they take 
over the counter, and our railroads that carry n- 
gers for three cents a mile, and many other [asti - 
tions are elther directly or indirectly promoters of the 
morals as well as the comfort and happiness of the 
public. If waexempt all institutions which benefit 
society In some way, pray what would be left to tax 
except gambling-saloons, rum-holes, and brothels? 
The plea that exempts the Church exempta all; the 
justice that taxes one muat tax all. 

Tf it be urged that religious Institutions ought not 
to be taxed because they yleld no pecuniary returns, 
we reply that a great deal of personal property and 
real estate is unproductive, which is nevertheless 
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of the parlor in the city, to the sandy land in the 
counties of Juneau and Jackson, Property ju taxed 
not because It ls productive, but because it ie protect- 
ed, and where there is no taxation there can be 
claimed no protection. 

But it la urged again that to tax the churches js in- 
expedient, as it would kiil ont a great many of the 
poorer and weaker ones. Perhaps it would. Many 
churches are already s under all they can 
carry, and an additional tax-burden might crush 
them, So, many a farmer I know, who would gladly 
turn his yearly tax toward lifting the mortgage that 
ls pressing heavily on bis farm; but he knows the 
State must be paid or his farm be sold for taxes, ls 
it harder for the poor church than for the poor 
farmer? No doubt some churches could not survive 
taxation, but if their existence is dependent on State 
favors or appropriations, or what amounts to the 
same thing, e remittance of their taxes, then is it 
not time that these churches give place to somethin 
that can live by virtue of its own vigor and vitallty 
Ya It not true that we have abont double the number 
of church edifices required to seat the church-going 
public? Half of the religious societies nearly are 
superfluous, but they live, as Parton says, “because 
F f cannot quite aucceed in dying. They hold on 
and will hold on sa long e# It le possible for the an- 
nual expenses to be met. The law of the survival of 
the fittest hungers for their extinction, but that be- 
neficent law le balked and frustrated by exemption 
from taxation.” 

But while taxation would kill the weaker, it would 
strengthen the stronger churches, It would prune 
away the off-shoote and send the sap circulating up 
the main trunk. It would be a check-mate on their 
sectarianism that divides churches by splitting theo- 
logical hairs. It would remand a good many preach- 
ers to the real placea to which called them, and 
leave the pulpit to the competition of talent that 
might adorn it. 

nd while taxation might be a source of ruin to 
the smaller, it would be a source of revenue from the 
large and wealthy societies. Millions of dollare are 
expended for religious luxuries, plous vanities, theo- 
logical shows, confectionary religion, by the wealth 
and fashion of the age; ought this not to be taxed? 

In New York City the wealth invested in Jewlsh 
synagogues, Catholic and Protestant churches, is fab- 
ulous. It is estimated that the property belonging to 
the Catholic Church alone in New York cannot be 
less than eighty millions of dollars, while, aa Chicago 
would say, at the little 1 of St. Louis It la com- 
puted at twenty millions of dollirs, and still Catho- 
lles are greedy for more dead-head property, They 
exhibit commendable enterprise, energy, and tact in 
preémpting the best bullding sites and erecting struct- 
ures that seem to be bullt for eternity, Ido not for 
a moment fancy that they will ever absorb one-balf 
of the State, as they did In England In the fourteenth 
century, or two-fifths of itas they did in France in 
the last. I bave no great fear that any kind of eccles 
siasticiem will monopolize onr domain and force the 
State to take refuge in confiecation, as they have done 
In Mexico; for we have too many public schools for 
that, and are too far away from the dark ages,—but I 
do hold that just and l taxation demand that 
these millions of dollars belonging to Catholic, Jew- 
iah, and Protestant sects and societies be taxed for the 
support of the government tbat protecta them. The 
State has no right to Impose an extra tax on my 
nelghbor’s property to aupport my church. Let me 
enjoy my religion aa I please, but let me pay for it. 
Let him enjoy his aa Le will, reading on Sundays at 
home, riding in the country, walking in the woods 
sailing on the lake—so long as he pays just and equal 
taxes, and obeys be civil lawa, the State has no bual- 
ness to Institute an inquisition Into bis religion, nor 
tax him one cent to support a religion which is the 
pone p rty of bis neighbor,—and as & preacher 

demand that the Staté shall not tax others for my 


su pa 

t the gospel I belleve In has not enough back-bone 
to stand alone, stand without leaning against the 
State, then let it go down. If It does not so appeal 
to the reason and the conscious wants of men as to 
recelye their voluntary support, then Jet the poor 
thing die. If it has not vitality sufficient to hold ita 
own In the struggle of Ideas, then It is elther born be- 
Sore ita time, or has oudlived ite time, and In either 
case should be supplanted by ideas that are stronger 
and better adapted to the changing wants of a grow- 


in e. 

feh not the funetion of the State to "protect" re- 
ligion any more than it la to protect our manufactures, 
“Hands off,” we say to the State. A fair competi- 
tion, an even chance, ls all the Church ought to ask 
or ought to have, I have unbounded-faith In the 
common sense of humanity; I have faith also in a 
common sense religion, and faith that they will find 
and fit one another If the old mother State will get 
out of the way. I believe, too, in a religion that can 
bear the sunlight and the storm; that needa not to be 
kept under glass cases, like wax flowers, to keep it 
from soiling, or preserved in naptha, like potassium, 
to prevent oxidation. Such a delicate valetudinarian 
religion le too frail for the bracing atmosphere of our 
institutions. It bad better emigrate, the Church 
In America {s to survive, It must pull Ita own oar and 
be ready to take the stroke. It muat become too 
proud to go begging of the State; tpo robust and in- 
dependent to Di government aid; too just to de- 
mand it; too bonest to accept it. When it takes this 
attitude, then we may see an independent Church 
within a free State, and not till then, 

In the eariy stages of nation making,” the union 
of Church and State, as I have pointed ont, was nec- 
essary to the pro of esch; but tbat stage has been 
passed, and we fave now reached the point in qur 
political development when a forthe rns 4 
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rated, and pursue independently their special lines of 
development; and to thie end let all ecclesiastical, 
roperty be taxed. Justice and equality demand it. 
Fha welfare of the State, and I believe also the wel- 
fare of the Church, would result from It. 
At the risk of wearying your patlence I will call 
our attention to one or two more pointa of contact 
tween Church and State. They are lingering remi- 
niscences, vanishing “rudimenta,” aa Darwin would 
call them, of organs once used in our progenitors, 
The first that I shall speak of is the Jaw providing 
for the employment of chaplaing in Congress, in our 
Btate legislatures and other institutions supported by 
public money. It is true thie is not 4 grievous tax 
ppan the people, but the principle ia in violation of 
e epirit of our lawe, for it is taxing the people to 
If we may judga 


support a government clergy.” 
eai en appearances, the laat chaplain 
soon be heard in the legislature of this State, At 
their last meeting we saw our honorable Jaw-makers 
introducing facetious and absurd propositions con- 
carning the dispensing with the services of chaplain, 
and prohibiting or abridging the remuneration of the 
game. The most sacred thingin religion, prayer, was 
ked about in the moat flippant manner in this room 
the people's representatives. And why? Not, I 
believe, because those gentlemen have not respect for 
the cl of thie city, not because they have not rey- 
erence for the truth of Christianity, but because 
the ard the ceremony of a prayer every mornin 
in the legislature as an impertinence, an intrusion o 
the Church In the affalra of the State; and so it is, 
Whether men ought to feel devout ateuch atime is 
not the question. The fact is they do not feel devout, 
do not go there to listen 4 prayers, and do not wish 
to hear them; and hence they attempted to get rid of 
a service which ie to them a waste of time and weari- 
ness to the flesh. Who could blame them? Why 
should we to keep aliye an obsolescent custom 
when the spirit which once dwelt in it has departed ? 
What a farce fora preacher to rise in euch a place 
and solemnly say, Let us pray,“ when the honorable 
gentlemen are absorbed in reading in the worning 
pres their t speeches of yesterday, are sharpen- 

g their load pencils in prime for the next debate on 
the railroad question, or figuring up thelr chances for 
reelection! For the sake of religion we ought to 
protest against thie dragging of prayer into places 
where it is no longer wanted, simply because it was a 
custom established by our great, great grandfathers; 
and for the aake of the State let us protest against 
this intrusion of the officers of the Church In affairs 
that belong exclusively to the officer of the State, 
“Mind your own business,” is an injunction which 
the Church must learn to heed, if, in the future, sha 
would save herself many snubbings, jostlings, jeal- 
ousies, and heart-aches, 

There remains but one more point of contact be- 
tween Church and State to which I will ask your 

tient attention this evening, and this is in our pub- 
lc schools, producing no little friction and jar in the. 
social machinery. 

It would give me great satlafaction to feel that al) 
of you could concur with me in whatI am about to 
sey, but I am prepared to find that aome of you will 
feal the strongest antagonism toward my sentiments, 
I cannot, however, withhold them. My eubjectis the 
relation of Church and State, and as I belleve they 
should be entirely separated, logical consistency com- 
pels me to * out one more ligature that binds 
them; namely, the law that enacts that religtoua aer- 
vices be held in the public schools. We do not indeed 
find here the old New England Primer and the West- 
minster Confession and Caterhism, as was taught a 
half century ago, in our public schools, especially in 
New England, but the old Primer lessons and cate- 
chetical régime stil) linger to some extent, 80 great is 
the momentum of custom, the persistence of social 
habita. We see the reminiscence of the Puritanical 
catechism in our modern pene of Bible reading 
and praying in public schools. The law that requires 
the teacher each day to go through the form of read- 
ing from Scripture and praying before the children 
are allowed to proceed to business should be repealed, 
Now I do not deny that the Bible is an excellent book 
to read from in public schools when proper selections 
are made; but as a matter of fact, is it not in most 
schoola read as a mere formal and perfunctory ser- 
vice? The master reads it because he must, and the 
children endure it because they must, or surreptitious- 
ly etady their lessons meanwhile. In most cases is It 
not a waste of time? But were this the only objec- 
tion to the practice, we might suffer it in silence. 
There is another reason why I think It e not only 
ezpodiént but It ia our duty to insist no longer on 
pe reading as a religious service In our public 


cols, 

Catholics, Jews, and Infidele are taxed to su port 
thessschoole. They must send thelr children to t om, 
or Incur additional expense by educating them In pri- 
vate schools. To many of these le, the custom 
of reading from the Bible in 1 is offensive, 
Now it seems to me that to compel such persons to 
listen to a cetemony in schools which they are com- 
pelled to support is vary like a Protestant persecution 
of à petty sort, which we ought to be ashamed of, 
If you say that such people ought to get rid of their 
Prejudices against Bible reading, they might retort 
that we ought to get rid of our prejudices for It. 

To the Jew the New Testament ls a record of s 
false Messiah, and contains the religion of a people 
who have . him in every land save this 
since the Christian era, He ia a strict monotheist, 
and abhors the doctrine of the trinity of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, The book is, therefore, 
to him not sacred; it may be obnoxious to see it treat- 


Bible read- 


The law in Wisconsin does not e 
ing i ce is atil) observed 
ected 


n public achools, though the practi 


as euch. He basa right to his opinion, and we 
* to respect it. To the Catholic, the Bible, as 
read In public by a layman, a echoolmaster, one un- 
anointed, has been for three centuries a bated symbol 
of Protestantlam. To see such a man read it is per- 
haps as obnoxious to him as the performance of the 
mass by a priest In the public school would be to s 
Protestant. Ins it wise, is it kind, is it right thus to 
outrage his feelings? If you would realize how he 
feels, just put yourself in his place. Imagine, you 
Protestants, that your children were compelled to dip 
their fingers in holy water and make the sign of the 
cross every morning before entering the school. You 
would not submit to It. Yet what harm In a little 
water on the tips of the finger? the Catholic might re- 
ply. It is not the water, but the symbol which that 
ceremony stands for that ls hateful to you; and just 
ao, since Bible reading by a layman has always been 
regarded by Catholics as the peculiar symbol of Prot- 
estantiem, its reading by a schoolmaster in public 
schools la obnoxious to them, Now, as I would not 
have them do by ns, 1 would not do by them. As I 
would wish the Catholic to remove his cup of holy 
water, so I ask the Protestant to remove his holy 
Bible. Let us banish frum such places everything 
that can excite hostility and opposition to our public 
schools. We must preserve them. The welfare of 
the nation demands it 

But it is sometimes sald in objection that our re- 
publican institutions are founded on the Bible, and 
therefore the State must teach the Bible in order to 

reserve itë foundation, If this were true, then the 

ible should be thoroughly studied as a text book, 
whereas It ie now only read in a very superficial man- 
ner, sa a religious service; and who will presume that 
the instruction which comes from such five or ten 
minutes’ daily Bible-reading in our public schools is 
the sword of our might and shield of our liberty? 
But it is well for every one to understand that the 
Bible ie not the source of our political Institutions. 
It might as casily be proved to be the source of the 
an y of Spain, monarchy of England, or despot- 
ism of Russia, because the Bible is found there. Re- 

ublics do not apriug from the Bible, nor rest upon it. 

ou will look in vain in Old or New Testament for 
that which Inspired the Declaration of Independence. 
It so happens that the very man who wrote that Dec- 
laratlon Was a ao-called Infldel.“ 

You find love in the Bible, all through the New 
Testament especially, but nowhere do you find liberty 
as we understand that word, You find in the Bible 
faith, charity, humility, and the duty of man to be 
r by Christ; but nowhere do you find in He- 

few or Christian Scripture the doctrine of the right 
of man to govern himself; and this ie the stuff out of 
which republics are built, and it was found in old 
Athens as well as in young America. Do not Imag- 
ine me to be finting fault with the Bible; far from it. 
I wish simply to refute the very common notion 
among Christiana that the Bible is the fountain of 
everything in this world, It is the source of the 
Christian religion, which ias much to say, but it ia not 
the source of our republican Institutions—and there- 
fore is the argument Invalid that justifies the Bible In 
public schools sz a political measure, 

No, friends, our Republic does not rest on the Bible, 
much less on a five-minutes’ dally Bible-reading In 
our schools; then why insist on it? Reason does not 
retain it. It la custom that holda it, and people do 
not ses, what Stuart Mill says, that ‘the despotism of 
custom is everywhere the greatest hindrance to hu- 
man advancement.” The best ument one heara 
to preserve the custom ie this: ‘I don't belleve in 
giving in to the Catholics!’ Well, I believe always 
and everywhere in “giving in“ to Justice, whether it 
la to Catholics, Jews, Chinese, or Modoc Indians. I 
am notat al) ashamed of “giving in,“ or “knuckling 
down,” to the Golden Rule, It is at all times noble 
to be just, and especially so when justice cannot be 
exacted of us, 6 have, indeed, the power; but we 
have no right, nor reasonable excuse, for compelling 
to aubmission Jews and Catholics, It does not en- 
danger our Institutions to remove the obnoxious sym- 
bol. While it remains it ls a constant source of Irri- 
tation and social discord. It engenders the hostility 
of the Catholica to our public schoo] system, and 
gives them the best excuses for assaulting it. Re- 
move the Bible, and we tske the feather from their 
dart; wa disarm their prejudices; we conciliate in- 
è of irritate; we make friends where now we 
make enemies; and, above all, we do unto them as 
we would that they should do unto us,—nand all this 
we do without sacrificing ridge but a little false 
pride, and antiquated custom, which, aa Carlyle ex- 
presses it, stands, like any rotten post, because it ia 
not shaken.” This ie plain talk, friends, without 
any attempt at dodging, or covering up with soft 
phrases, just what I mean. Should it offend any 
one, I can find consolation in the words of old Je- 
rome: "If an offence come out of the truth, better ia 
it that the offence come than that the truth be con- 
cealed,”’ And if, in selecting auch a reformatory sub- 
ject for my theme, you think I am violating the tra- 
ditions or conventionalisms of the occasion, let me 
say that I have more reverence for the truth than re- 
pect for traditions; and more faith that yon are sery- 
ing God best and humanity most by speaking what 
comes to you as truth, whenever it comes, tban by 
timidly halting and doubting about proper times and 
proper places, and so, perhaps, go through life with 
your mouth shut, for fear of speaking out of order.“ 

I belleve that it is time that the pulpit and presa 
took off their muzzles, I am sometimes ashamed to 
confess that I am a preacher, because I know that 
many of the public look upon us either an supersti- 
tious fools or intelligent cowards; or, as Huxley has 
divided the English clergy, into those who are“ gno- 
rant and speak out,” those who “know and are 


silent,” and the “minute minority who know and 
ro laden , Ana le 7 aon 


not mistaken the press is ranged by the pu 
about the same heads. Tat os stepeak oe 
uestion of the “‘relation of Church and State.” 
hile we are sitting down with folded hands, con- 
Sratulating oureelyes on our free country and a cop. 
stitution that prohibita religious tests as qualifications 
to office, and provides that “Congress shall make no 
law — 4 — establishment of religion,” we bee 
an organized body in our country, whose avowed ob- 
ject i» to amend this Constitution, in the words of Its 
President, so as to ‘acknowledge God as the author 
of the nation's existence, . . . Jesns Christ as ita ruler 
and the Bible asthe supreme rule of its conduct,” 
and thus establish a theocracy in Ameries, compel- 
ling every man to subscribe to a creed or be debarred 
the rights of citizenship; we see already three hun- 
dred and fifty-four milllone of dollars’ worth of 
erty, belonging to ecclesiastical inotitutions in the 
United States, exempted from taxation every year; 
we see an enormous amount of sectarian ilfering 
from the public treasury, in the chape of alreci ap 
28 by our legislatures to denominational 
stitutions, both Catholic and Protestant; and final 
Iy wa see our public schools, in many places, run in 

e interest of the dominant sect, and made a mere 
appendage to some ecclesiastical Institution, and tms 
tees of schools exhibiting more zeal to Inquire con- 
cerning an applicant's creed than concerning his 
character, concerning the soundness of his falth 
than the soundness of his methods of instruction 
concerning his experience in prayer-meelings and 
Sunday-achools than his qualifications as an educator 
of youth in secular branches. There is needed x civil 
service reform all through our schools as much as at 
Washington. If there ia nepotism there, there is sec 
tarlanism here, The school committee, as agents of 
the State, have no business to know or care whether 
the applicant is a Christian or Jew, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, thelat or athelst. The only question they 
have authority to ask Is, What is his moral character, 
and what bis intellectual qualifications for the office 
he seeks? We must bear in mind that the purpose 
of the State in founding schools was not, Properly 
speaking. to make good Christiana, or good Jews, or 
good Infidels, but good: cilizena; that and nothing 
more, To this end the schools should be thoron hly 
secularized. Every remnant of the old New England 
Primer and Catechiem should be swept clean out of 
them. The State should write on the door of every 
public-school building, ‘Positively no admittance to 
the Church here,” and enforce that rale to the letter. 
T have already told you what, in my opinion, that rule 
includes, 

Ido not fora moment flatter myself that mort of 
you will a with me in what I havesald. I think 
there may be others here who do agree, but who will 
forever keep a “discreet. eilence,” because it is un- 
pleasant to find fault; but I fondly hope tbat there 
are others here who, realizing that it le necessary to 
find fault with wrong before you can right the wrong, 
will be willing, for the good they may do, to play the 
role of the fault-finder, and harass our Jaw-makers 
until they learn, as Mr, Maine says, to discriminate 
between a rule of law and a rule of religion; to pro- 
vide for just and equal taxation, and make Church 
and State independent. This they can do and vill 
do. That the entire separation of Cburch and State 
will be the final issue of this procees of political snd 
religious fermentation and segregation going on for 
three centuries, I cannot for a moment doubt All 
the signa of the times point to it, Look at the alx- 
teenth century and then at the nineteenth, and you 
see the arrows on the map of bistory indicate the 
current of eventa flowing steadily in one direction, in 
one broad gulf. stream, toward the final and complete 
reparation and Independence of Church and State, 
I believe that this le our goal becauee, an the preacher 
would say, ‘Providence has willed it; because, as the 
lawyer would say, „It ls in harmony with the spirit of 
our laws;“ becaure, as the political orator saye, “Tt u 
manifest destiny;“ because, as the modern pbilore 
pher says, “It le fulfilling the law of socia! evolution. 

ut Iam not one of thore of which the New York 
Nation speaks, who believe “that al) will come out 
right,“ without any * effort of onr own, and by 
reason of some good luck with which Providence bas 
endowed the race. This is the optimism of the * 
age, of Indolence or indifference, The optimism a 
the clyilized man is that which believes that things 
will work togetber for good {f man will work together 
with things, and be himaelf a wheel, and an importat 
one, in the milla of God that grind so slow and fine. 

If, friends, I have set to work a little buman Lr 
chinery In thle State, to effect this refining work in 
civilization, I am sufficiently rewarded and om con 
tent, 


[For Tux IDES] 
CHABACTER INDEPENDENT OF BELIEF. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PROFESSOR TETEE 
ENGELMANN, OF MILWAUKEE. 


The ume was when the acknowledgment of . 
ciem in religion was the signal for social belt n 
Avowed athelym was not only stigmatized as 10 ende 
ion, but popular prejudice rendered Imposs ithe, u 
avowed athelat’s business success. Be pol 3 
least,“ was the advice of a church-membe tye to 
called infidel, some thirty years ago: Su peas 
the church, if you cannot to ita creed. Itis he pal 
and-butter connideration.”” “Better poverty! aori, I 
icy,’ was the reply. “Let them hunt me hi por 
will not be a hypocrite.” And poverty was noeit; 
tion. He was looked upon as an enemy 1 ait, 
un object of pity or holy horror; a subject g Trach, 
albeit his attitude aa L citizen was aborar I brars 
bis moral integrity above suaplaion., 515 ree 
man or woman, then, who — Th is compari- 
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eech ey tray to tako sidès WILD & redlonlnable 
Dates of Coulter. Yeo often bear inen say, uw, 1 
have long disbelisved in the Christian dogmas, but it 
would uot pay to bay ao,” 


“The thoaghts of mea are widening with the procesa of the 
baus.“ 


mow beloved and mororo) than he was by lite pupils, 
boys and girls, ‘They all felt that his life and love 
were devoted to them, 

Professor 1 was one of the founders of 
the Wisconsin Natural History Society, and its muse- 
um owes more to his labor than to anything else. 
Since bis death, it has been named “En Imenn’s 
Museum.” He waa one of the leaders of the first 


Itis now common to be true to conviction. The 
liberal society in thie city, the Freeman's Society, 


sceptic of the hour cares little for the coutumely cast 
npon him by the religionist, He steadfastly goes on, 
establishing character instead of substautiating creed, 
and wins at last a recognition of this apart from any 
church consideration, He elicita approval of deeds 
spart from profeasions,—of principle apart from plety, 

When notable examples of such heroism and of 
zuch recognition are known to us, who hold Ilberty 
of thought ss the dearest of boons,—all the more 

cious for its bigh cost,—it reuma simply just to 
the cause of freedom to pay them a fitting tribute; 


He was one of the firat who agitated for the anti- 
slavery party against almost the whole population. 
Hence he always had many political enemies; but 
even these have been proud to pay his character the 
higheat tributes of respect. He Was always uncom+ 
promisingly In favor of woman’s equality, and an 
active member of the Radical Democracy, who have 
declared themselves in favor of woman's s 


aud was a member of the present Liberal Society. ` 


with no disposition to laud and magnlfy,—no spirit 
of triumph, as If we should say, Behold how we 
free thinkers live and die!“ but in the spirit of sym- 
pathy with goodness, on whatsoever soll it grows; 
and in order to carry conviction, if possible, to the 


Orthodox rellglonlst, that goodness ls not a growth 


pecullur to the churches, and that avowed “'Infideli- 
ty" is not inconsistent with the purest Integrity; 
these exem- 
to live their 


above all, in the desire to encourage, b. 
jars, all free-religionlsts to speak an 
onest thought; to suffer, if need be, for the freedom 

they hold dear. 


Such an exemplar was the late Professor Peter En- 


ish Academy In Milwaukee. Hle life-long, self- 
sacrificing devotion to freedom, hie courageous 
mulgation of free thouglit—always in the vanguard 
and against tbe tide of public opinion,—are worthy of 
emulation, From such a life, with its wondrously 
fruitful results, may the conclusion be drawn that it is 
ever beat to be brave and untrammelled, outspoken, 
and onward-looking, Inspired by far-off and not lin- 
mediate results. It will, indeed, be allowed but few 
to reap such a harvest as did thia scholarly, unselfish 
educator, Few are entitled to such recognition as is 
now the reward of thia beloved teacher, this prec 
servant of progress. Professor Engelmann is crown 
today with universa) accord, and the laurel was 
gained 5 —— obedience to priaciple. 

Pater Engelmann was born in a village of Rhenish 
Russia. His parents were farmers, as were his elder 
brothers, and they desired to make a farmer of him 
also; but he bad such a yearning after books and op- 
portunities for study that he was finally allowed to 
attend s better than the vUago school, the Gymna- 
bium" at Kreuznach, where he worked his own way, 
taking charge of several children of the family where 
8 1 1 le, and all bi 

parents were plous people, an s sur- 
roundings were 5 — Stil, though much at- 
tached to hlo family, and gratefully attached to the 
clergyman of his native village, he very early in life 
began to doubt the Christian dogmas, He was con- 
tinually nn his teachers of religion at the va- 
rious schools with questions like Why?“ ‘How 
could that be?“ and pointing out the contradictions 
and impossibilities the religious teachings. For 
this reason his school certificates, of various grades, 
always first-class and full of praise in regard to his 
conduct and moral character, generally contained the 
wish and hope that he “might become more Interest- 
ed ia matters of religious belief.” Even in youth, 
ài ever afterward, h\ spoke frankly whatever be 
thought This outspokenness was his prominent 
characteristic, 

He entered the University of Berlin in 1343, where 
he studied mathematics, astronomy, and the natural 
sciences generally, with excellent success, The 
noted astronomer, Professor Encke, seems to have 
been favorably disposed toward him, as he employed 
Engelmann with calculations for the Berlin Astro- 
nomical Annals. He was 4 favorite with all his 
schoolmates, as he was kind and generous in disposi- 
tion, amlable in social intercourse, and unselfish in 
the highest degree, 

He was always enthusiastically devoted to the 
cause of the mental aud political liberation of man- 
kind; and when the revolution of 1848 approached, 
he was one of the first agitators for liberty. He gave 
Up the career that stood open before him, if he re- 
mained loyal to despotlam, aud published a revolu- 
tionary pores. which was for a time printed in an old 
zaw mill near the Rhine, After the failure of thig 
revolution, he, with a number of radical friends, em- 
igrated to the “sweet land of liberty.” 

Professor Engelinann found himself working on a 
farm in Michigan, soon after his arrival in this coun- 
iv „Latin“ farming proved no more profitable for 
him than for others who have attempted it, In 1850, 
he came to Milwaukee, and taught a district school 
South of the city for awhile, and then founded the 

‘lwaukee German and English Academy. In this 
institution he unselfishly and devotedly labored until 
within a few days of his death. s labors have 
reaped a rich harvest lu thle field. In the school, and 

y hia connection with the “National German-Amer- 
ican Teachers’ Union,“ as well as by many articles 
aud lectures, he has done a great deal to introduce 
youth, according 
to Pestalozzi’a and Frocbel's Ideas. He desired the 


ey founder aod principal of the German and 
ngl 


| dastruction in natural-sclence, natural history, in 


fact, all Instruction, to be “object teaching.“ For 
— years It had been his intention to publish a 
He cen of universal history for the use of schools. 
e Was also about to prepare u teacher's manual of 
Aale amen. His loss to the rising generation, in 
‘this direction, can scarcely be eatimated, Inasmuch aa 
methods of teaching partook greatly of his own 
rational views, The resulta of these methods proved 
| Yery satisfactory in his school. Although serions 
7 strict in his classes, never, It in said, was teacher 


pro- 


has been ao identified with 


Wherever liberty came in question, he was always to 
be 1 —— o ita side with bis whole heart. 

e was alwaya busy deliverin ular, scientifi 
and historical lectures, for which 1 took sat 
remuneration, He wrote many articles, on all man- 
ner of aubjects, e in the Inter- 
est of free thought. His lest work In this direction 
before his sickness, was a pamphlet to be published 
by the Wisconsin Union of Liberal Societies, in an- 
awer to a paper written by a Pastor Sheissynth,”’ 
who made a futile attempt to prove materialism to be 
wrong, and — 4 to Immoralliy, He was ever s 
professed materialist, and firm in hla convictions to 
the last breath, 

His death was caused by a congestion of the lungs, 
and was so sudden as to be an untold shock to 
friends, pupils, and the entire community. Although 
it was his request that no formal obsequies should 
mark his funeral, the rening in the city was so in- 
tense that It was one of the t and most Impos- 
ing funerala ever known here, There were no relig- 
ious forme observed, but It was a perfect ovation to a 
man unlversally beloved and respected. It will be 
such a sed funeral,“ sald one; “you know he was an 
infidel ; there will not be even a prayer.“ Sad it was, 
but not in this sense,—not through the lack of sol- 
emn forms. It was the people's loss, deeply felt, sin- 
cerely mourned. Hundreds-of old and young fol- 
lowed the remains to their last resting-place, which 
was heaped with floral tributes till the unsightly new 
grave was hidden in blossoms, Tears and tender 
reminiscences were mingled with them, and so this 
good and useful man went to reat from his labors. 

Bravely and sweetly as ho had lived, so did he die. 
Consclous of death's approach, of the letlon of 
bis usefulnese, and without a dream of a future ex- 
latenċe, he felt his life go out with absolute content. 
Many have been the assertions of religionists, that 
rutlonallsm might be good for living, but it would not 
stand the testof dying, A prejudiced press eyen to- 
day publishes false and garbled accounts of the 
death-bed scene of a noted athelat. Fortunately, there 
is ample testimony to the fact that materialistic 
views interfere no more with a man's peaceful 
death than with his useful life. The assertions to 
the contrary are day by day proven false, The ma- 
terlalist ia not stimulated to noble activities by the 
hope of a future reward; by the selfish thought of 

ood accruing to himself alone, beyond the grave. 

e is satiafied with the simple fact of right doing for 
right's sake. He le satisfied to reap every day resulta 
which he can see and feel—eee in the benefit he 
brings to his fellow-man; feel in the benefit he brings 
to himself from the reaction of right dolme The 
culmination of Professor Engelmann’s unselfishoese 
neema manifest in the very fact of his materialistic be- 
Hef. Without a thought of praise from God or man, 
lie was content just to work away at the crude ma- 
terials of freedom snd education, content with simply 
belng a stepping-stone on which the perfecting race 
of man may climb toward that perfection which—in 
our faith—is Nature's plan; and this seama the bigh- 
ext reach to which goodness may attain. To lay one 
fair, white atone in the structure of liberty and knowl- 
edge, secure for the ages, le not that enough? Can 
heaven hold a higher, fairer reward? 

Professor Engelmann's labors of love can never be 
lost to the world. To contemplate such a life, to 
study its methods, Its results, is to raise a standard of 
manhood that would seem to be the nobleat Ideal of 
living. Its reward has come in the universal regard 
of alf who knew him, It came to him with the con- 
selousness of having done what be could to uplift his 
kind, Unostentatiously was it done always, and 
without a hope of reward In this world or any other. 
Never cringing, never fawning,—brayve as a lion in 
uttering his freest thought,—wise, tender, and full of 
human sympathy,—what had such a man to fear in 
dying! th was merely the fact that cut him off 
fram usefulness. He might have regretted thie fact 
for this reason; but death meant nothing more to 
him, nor need it. 

And more, he has achieved a aure Immortality in 
the thoughts of his fellow-men. The other ia a secret 
which death's hand alone holds. 


“A whisper there, a whisper here, 
Confirme the hope to which we cling, 
But still we grasp at anything, 8 

And sometimes bope, and sometimes fear.’ 


While writing this, another sudden stroke hss 
reached the city's heart in the death of one of Ita old- 
est, mbst respected citizena—Sidney L. Rood. Al- 
though not occupying any 1 * position, this man 

e growth and well-being 
of the elty that hla Ile may worthily be compared to 
the one we have tried to sketch above, as he too lived 
and died without religions belief, It ie a proof of the 
progress of freedom that, in a consecrated church, 
this man received the commendations awarded to ble 
character with no commendations for his lack of be- 
lief. It le a atep forward when a large-hesrted, 


broad-Wiinking man, ike our Mr. Dudley, will say in 
an Orthodox pulpit, There are thousands of men 
and women outside of the churches whose lives are 
examples of righteousness; and there are thousands of 
men and women in the churches whose Ilves prove 
their righteousness mere professions.” Only a few 
years since we heard asermon, in a Christian church, 
delivered over the remains of an unbeliever, That 
sermon was a shock to every sensitive, aympathizing 
heartin the andience, “How cruel!’ was the gen- 
eral exclamation. It waa the very essence of cruelty, 
and condemned the pletlat who uttered the denonnc- 
ing words to a worse hell, It possible, than the one 
Into which he seemed delighted to cast the ‘‘miser- 
able sinner,” Yet this “sinner” had never been 
known to do an unkind deed, or speak an unkind 
word, In ble life. The tribute paid by Mr. Dudley to 
Sidney L. Rood was an evidence of the march of 
mind, the development of the upon of humanity. 
Mr. Rood had lived uprightly; had been the liberal 
supporter of many feeble public institutions; had 
done unnumbered and unrecorded deeds of charity 
and benevolence. His name never resounded, nor 
stood upon subscription liata; but hta left-handed“ 
munificence was well-known and well-bestowed, He 
h-spoken oftentimes, but It was 
usually when rébu ng some society sham. His 
swearing meant more plety than some men's prayers. 
His wag a religion of deeds, He, too, will live in the 
thought of all who knew him. 

And thus we are slowly coming to a consideration 
of bealthy manhood and womanhood, and not of re- 
ligious sentimentality. We are fast dropping out the 
N which have obscured principles, and given 
undue prominence to piety, We are beginning to sea 
already as we are deen,“ "not through a glass dark- 
ly," and are growing toward a true recognition of 

aracter apart from bellef. 


was brusque, and roi 


AMELIA A. WILLIAMS. 
MILWAUKEE; July 10, 1874. 


Poetry. 
[For Tux LDEX.) 


“UT AMERIS, AMABILIS ESTO,” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSLAN OF OZBONHALEE. 
BY A. W. KELSEY. 


The Law bt Love, which long ago was given unto men, 
Still livee—in books} But whata need 
Of loving life, in word and deed, 
And true éspousal of that creed 
Which Christ expounded then! 


Oh, that the Founder of the Faith would come another timet 
What stern rebukes he would bestow 
On forms, lip-sorvice, and the show 
Which teta one Sunday's homage go 
As purge for six days’ crime! 


That mockery—the Christian Church Is seen on every hand; 
The rich man's Lord ls worshipped there; 
The house of God, the place of prayer, 
Alas, u but a plous anaro 
Which money can command. 


The Laws of Trade are held to be above the Laws Divtho; 
Expedtency, worldly wise, 
A cover for deceit and Hes, 
Is still the same, and eneering cries— 
“These men have drunk new wine.“ 


Ah God, is it for onda like these that thou didat place us here x 
If Code or Pandect be a guide 
For hearts that would with thee abide, 
Christ's sermon on the mountaln-elde 
We do not need to hear. 


Yo who live not in your belief, know this as wholly true: 
“Though ye have prophesied through Mx, 
And in my name wrought wondroasly, 
Yet will my last just sentence be, 
Your works I never knéw." 
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SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tux Ieper will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, if desired, within a con- 
venient distance of Boston. 

— —— —— 

REFERRING To Mr. Gannett's recent striking arti- 
cle on “Mystery In Religion,” the Independent of 
July 30 saya: “On the whole, Mr, Gannett thinks 
that we had better stick to our sclence, and yet make 
up our minds not to decry mystery. We need both, 
and shall get along poorly enough without either. 
It ls a most sane word from the ranka of the Radi- 
cals.” 

THE AMOUNT OF FAIRNESS Invested in the attacks 
on Free Religion that meet our eye ls usually so cco- 
nomical, that we feel like the countryman who 
stopped at the Maxwell House, Nashville, for dinner. 
The waiter inquired what he would order, and was 
told to bring “something of what he had.” The 
waiter brought him a regular dinner upon unusually 
small dishes, and set them round his plate. The 
countryman suryeyed them thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, and then drily remarked, “Well, I like your 
samples; now bring me a dinner!“ 


THESE NAUGHTY RESOLUTIONS, passed by the little 
boys of a Pennsylvania city, show that the “spirit of 
776" still breathes In the people of that doughty State, 
and prove that it is the right place in which to hold 
the approaching National Centennial Celebration :— 

Resolved, That we put our best foot foremost in 
this great cause, and fling to the roaring hurricane 
3288 inscribed “Free Vacation and Boys’ 

ts. 
nd—We will go in swimming whenever we 
darn please, and won't come any extra shenanigan 
about getting our hair dry to aell the folks at home; 
and that we will have s to wear so that the big 
fellows won't laugh at us when we are undressing 
and making our toilets by the sad river waves. 

Third—We are willing to do the square thing 
our parenta, but ain't cut out for tending to babies, an 
we won't do any manual or girlual labor abont home 
that does not properly come within boys’ sphere, and 
not that if it interferes with the hours of play, which 
health demands boys should have; namely, between 
seven o'clock in the forenoon and nine in the after- 
noon, with necessary (ntermiasions for meals. 

Fourth—And be it enacted that neither straps and 
taws, nor cowhldes, nor yet slippers, will have any ef- 
fectin this rebellion. It they try that game, it will 
be good-by, Jobn, for errands, and we shall ever pray. 

That's the kind of halr-pina that we are, 

THE RECENT ATTEMPT to assassinate Prince Bis- 
marck by a Catholic was paralleled in this country by 
a similar attempt by another Catholic very nearly at 
the samo time. Rev. Henry Miller, D.D., pastor of 
the Fifty-firat Street Baptist Church, New York, while 

“he sat at his study desk, writing, on Sunday evening, 
July 19, had two pistol shots fired at him, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. He had not long before 
sald In a sermon that the Catholics almed a blow at 
hia religion in try lug to prevent Bible-reading in the 
schools; and this sermon, reported in the dally pa- 
pers and attacked editorially in the New York Tablet 
and other Catholic publications, was the undoubted 
cause of the assault, We-commend this terrible in- 
cident to the attention of those who belleve that all 
danger from religious fanaticism fn this country has 
passed by forever. Human passions are to-day ex- 
actly what they always have been; and so long as su- 
peratition survives, so long will it be willing to shed 
blood in its own defence. Grave questions between 
the Church and the Republic still remain to be set- 
tled; and he Is a sanguine man, sangnine even to the 
verge of insanity, who believes that they can be set- 
led withont inflaming the passions of the ignorant 
and superstitious to a most dangerous pitch, The 
only hope of freedom in Its struggle with Christianity 
lies in a quiet but Inflexible resolve, cost what it may, 
to handcuff superstition by depriving It of all legal 
Privilege, Look to your Liberal Leagues, you who 
mean to hand down to posterity the priceless inherit- 
ance of religious liberty, 


THE “NEW SOCIAL REPUBLIC.” 


There is comparatively little danger to a staunch 
ship, however severe the storm, provided it has plenty 
of sea-room; the danger Is in approaching the const. 
There la comparatively little danger to any truth or 
trae institution, however wild the billows of free dis- 
cussion, provided it is not wrecked by the timidity 
that would steer it upon the rock of a fancied immu- 
nity from all examination, In this age of universal 
scepticism, It was to be expected that not only all 
political and religious, but alao all social, principles 
and institutions would be challenged, doubted, and 
rejected by many. Church and State, with their 
fundamental ideas and their visible social ramifica- 
tions, are and will be exposed to the most searching 
scrutiny; whatever is good will survive, whatever is 
eyil will sooner or later perish, The foundations of 
morals are to be tested quite as severely as the foun- 
dations of theology or philosophy, and whatever can- 
not stand the test will disappear. This is all right 
and wise and beneficial; and no one need feel the 
least alarm. Where thought and speech are free, 
and where government Is only the expression of the 
public will, ít ia idiocy to be quaking with dread lest 
somehow two and two shall cease to make four, or 
Jest adultery shall be transfigured into a virtue. Truth 
will be truth, and good morals will be good morals, 
to.the end of the chapter; and they will be so regard- 
ed until mankind goes ‘clean daft“ ln alump. Let 
us not think the world ls upside down because a few 
people, either viciously, conscientiously, or whimsi- 
cally, choose to. stand on their heads, There will 
necessarily be some rough wéather in the voyage of 
free thought; but, if we are old salts, let us not get 
sea-sick, At all events, let us not Imagine the good 
ship Reason le going to the bottom, or starting for the 
moon, merely because the motion makes green-hands 
giddy. 

Such thoughts as these flash Into the mind, when 
an unsuccessful war frightens France back into Cath- 
oliciam, or when a great scandal case is trampeted 
as the inauguration of the “new social republic.“ 
While thousands and thousands of the best citizens, 
both radicals and conservatives, are grieving inex- 
pressibly at the dark cloud hanging over the head of 
one of America’s moat honored sons, we hear one 
voice exulting in the prospect that now the great 
genius and vast influence of Henry Ward Beecher 
will be driven to declare for free love,“ and thereby 
carry the whole world forward into the precious mil- 
lennium which that phrase suggests. We quote from 
a journal which probably ls not seen by many of our 
subscribers, the Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly of 
August 8: I have the power, I think, to compe) Mr. 
Beecher to go forward and to do the duty for human- 
ity from which he shrinks; and I should myself be 
false to the truth, if I were to shrink from compelling 
him. Whether be sinks or swims in the flery trial, 
the agitation by which truth is evolved will bave 
been promoted, And I believe that he will not only 
survive, but that, when forced to the encounter, he 
will rise to the full height of the great enterprise, and 
will astound and convince the world of the new gos- 
pel of freedom by the depth of his experiences and 
the force of his argument... I know, too, by inti- 
mate Intercourse, the opinions, and, to a great ex- 
tent, the Hves of nearly all the leading reformatory 
men and women in the land; and I know that Mr. 
Beecher, passing through this crucial ordeal, retriev- 
ing himself and standing upon the most radical plat- 
form, need not stand alone for an hour, but that an 
army of glorious and emancipated epirits will gather 
spontaneously and instantaneously around him, and 
that the new social republic will have been forever 
established,” 

If we can make anything out of this hazy effusion 
of enthusiasm and felicitation over what, if a fact, is 
the most damning social disgrace of our age, It means 
that, if Mr. Beecher should come out boldly and de- 
fend adultery, in the abstract and the concrete, as the 
normal and ideal thing, he would carry the world by 
storm and convince all mankind that faithful, wedded 
love is a superstition of the past; and that à vast 
swarm of now timid reformers would rally about him 
to preach the same glorious gospel, and carry {ta gal- 
vation to every shore. If this is not what the Weekly 
means, we can make nothing out of It whatever. Now 
we are not unfamiliar with the spectacle of reformers 
somewhat pale and qualmish under the influence of 
the heavy ground-swell of free thought; we have oc- 
caslonaliy witnessed very distressing scenes of spas- 
modic ill-health on board the stout ship Radicalism, 
as it ploughs its way across the ocean. But, we con- 
fess, Mra. Woodhull’s beatific vislon of the “new 
social republic“ is the most aggravated case of sea- 
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sickness on record. There never was, and Probab 

never will be, a case more extreme; for she latinet) 
pronounces Mrs. Tilton's assumed “tender, loving, 
womanly concessiveness” to Mr. Beecher to be the 
“best and most beantiful of things, the loveliest and 
most divine of things which belong to the patrimony 
of mankind.” She declares explicitly that “passioni 
starvation” (which is her synonyme for chastity) 
would be in the case of such’a nature aa Mr. Beech · 
er's a “horrid eruelty.“ Enough! 

Let no aqneamish reader exclaim that utterances 
which are so shamelesa, if judged by any tolerable 
standard of morals, ought not to be quoted in any 
respectable journal. That is not true. Here isthe 
mirror unconsciously held up to “free love,” in which 
it may discern its own hideous features unmasked, 
Here is adultery held up for sympathy and admin- 
tion and applause, as a thing divine“ zes, that is 
Mrs, Woodbu!l's own word, Here, in the face of ali 
the unspeakable misery entailed upon all the parties 
to this fathomless scandal, ls a challenge to the world 
to sanetlon and enact its cause as the organic law of 4 
“new social republic.“ Your children and mine 
must grow up to hear and read such teachings on 
every hand; and accursed be the fastidiousness which 
forbeara to brand them openly as devilish! While 
every pure heart in the land is saddened, sickened, 
asphyxiated, by the fetid exhalations now steaming 
up from the pit, it ls fatulty to withhold the word of 
execration on the social philosophy that would foster 
them. Mrs. Woodhull may be personally an angel 
of purity, and spotless as the driven snow: we know 
nothing against her, and make no attack upon her 
character. But when she exultingly points to adul- 
tery as intrinsically ‘‘divine,’’ and sure to be made 
fashionable by the assumed example of a great man 
(although she forgets how thie sume great man found 
himeelf without a follower, even in bis own church, 
when he undertook to defend President Johnson In 
his treason to humanity); when she haila the burst- 
ing of a foul social ulcer as heralding the permanent 
and general establishment of “free loye,” and thu 
holds up universal ulcerism as the normal condition 
of social health,—it is time to tell her and all her 
sympathizers that the true name of her “new social 


republic” is HELL. 
- eee 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY IN THE CAPITOL. 


The flfty-eighth anniversary of the American Bible 
Society was held In Washington, D. C., on the eyen- 
ing of May 17, in the hall of the Honse of Represent- 
atives; which would doubtless be refused to the Free 
Religious Association for the holding of one of their 
conventions, though tbeir claim would be quite u 
just. The receipts for the past year were $064,406.- 
06; the entire number of volumes lasued during fifty- 
eight years was 30,072,786, Speaker Blaine opened 
the meeting, to add to the semi-governmental ap 
pearance of the celebration. Hon. Horace Maynard 
called attention to the fact that a Bible lay on the 
Spesker’s desk, and sald that “the Speaker thos had 
for his threefold guide a copy of the Bible, s copy of 
the laws of the United States, and a set of rules gor- 
erning the House of Representatives.” Professor Ju- 
lius H. Seelye, D.D., of Massachusetts, who has just 
been appointed one of the three Commissioners in 
this State to report to the next Legislature on the 
subject of church taxation, proved his eminent fitness 
for this duty by saying, with reference to the statue 
of the Goddess of Liberty on the dome of the Ne 
tlonal Capitol, that “this statue was the real symbol 
of the cause of the Confederacy: the Cross was (he 
true aymbol of liberty. Such was the evident desire 
of this powerful Soclety to obtaln, as far as possible, 
a practical recognition and Indorsement of Christian- 
ity from the government of the United States—s de- 
sire, moreover, which fe certainly increasing among 
the Protestant sects of this country, 

Sprely it requires very little penetration to discern 
that the tendency illustrated so significantly by this 
meeting of the Bible Society must gain immenst 
strength, whenever It comes into open and conscious 
collision with the rapidly intensifying purpose of the 
people to secularize the government more completely: 
Substantially, this growing desire of the sects to & 
cure a governmental recognition of Christianity í 
identical with the avowed object of the Christian 
Amendment party; and it will take only n * 
cause to precipitate a direct struggle between = 


-giant forces of orthodoxy and the spirit of ligten? 


liberty for possession of the government, The Chrit 
tlanizers are far-seeing; they are mancuvriog (0 be. 
cupy the commanding strategic positions In 3 
and, although they are 40 far ahead of dhe main 1 


; it, 
of the orthodox army as to seem ampupported by 
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events will yet prove the contrary. Protestantism 
will yet discern the neceselty elther of protecting Ita 
own vangnard or of suffering a total and annihilating 
defeat, When the Bible Society claims for the Bible 
the first place among the three guides of the Speaker 
of the national House of Representatives, and boldly 
declares that the statue of Liberty onght to give 
place to the Cross on the dome of the Capitol, it ut- 
ters the heart of the whole Protestant Church; and 
what are such claims and declarations but a substan- 
tial demand for the recognition of God, Christ and 
the Bible in the United States Constitution? Ortho- 
doxy must yet unite In that explicit demand, or be 
extinguished in America; and when It comes to this, 
who doubts its choice? Yes, the Goddess of Liberty 
or the Cross of Christ—that is the Issue! And so 
long as the organized followers of the Cross hold 
high jubilee in the halls of Congress, while the fol- 
lowers of Liberty have not yet learned to stand side 
by side anywhere, the omens are not propitious, 
— — aag 


A OASE FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


What shall be done with the boy-murderer, Pome- 
roy, is now a question agitating the Massachusetts 
public. That the excited populace, after the discov- 
ery of bls having murdered a little girl a month be- 
fore he tortured to death the boy Millen, for which 
be ls now awaiting trial, could hardly have refrained 
from applying Lynch law to his case, If they could 
have got possession of him, ia doubtless true; yet it 
can hardly be supposed that the State of Massachu- 
setta will deliberately bang a boy of fourteen. To do 
2o, if not a violation of law, would be a disgrace to 
the enlightenment of the State and the civilization of 
the age. Nor ought it to be supposable that after a 
few year of ordinary imprisonment he will be allowed 
to go free. An attempt is belng made, indeed, to 
prove that he is not a responsible agent; that he isa 
moral lunatic, a victim of a strange hallucination; 
that he is pushed to the dreadful outrages he has 
committed by something that may well be called a 
demon possessing him. A plausible story of pre- 
natal influence was told, which seemed to bring good 
evidence to show that his monstrous propensity to in- 
et crue] torture on helpless children was impressed 
upon his nature before birth by the condition and 
acts of his mother. But this story has been com- 
pletely overturned by the straightforward testimony 
of the mother, at the coroner's Inquest, and the only 
thing put in the place of It is her rather fanci- 
ful belief, or surmise, that vaccination of the boy 
in his infancy, which appears to have produced at 
the time a serions and strange disease, also Infected 
his mental natare with a kind of animal ferocity. 

Bat even if it could be shown that Pomeroy is not 
a responsible being, it would not follow, as some 
people seem to infer, that society bas no right to do 
anything with him. On the old theory that society 
punishes for crimes, auch an inference might be 
drawn; for, where there Is no moral responsibility, 
there can be no guilt, no crime, and no rightful pun- 
ishment. But on the truer theory of dealing with 
criminals, which Is coming into vogue, the State does 
not puniah—at least, In any sense of awarding retri- 
butlon, —but alma to protect society against harm 
from the criminal, and, If possible, to reform him. 
To say, therefore, that a human being ls not a mor- 
ally responsible agent, because of some defect of men- 
tal organism, does not in the least deprive society of 
the right of dealing with him for acta agalnst its 
safety. Indeed, if a man ever loses responsibility for 
himself, then responsibility for him devolves upon 
society, At the very point where he ceases to be ac- 
countable for his own condact, the accountability of 
society for his conduct begins. If there are moral 
lunatics, then society must take charge of them, aa it 
does of mental lunatics, ao that other persons may 
zufler no harm from them, And lf young Pomeroy 
belongs to this class, he is certainly to be kept under 
restraint quite as much as if there were no doubt of 
hia moral responsibility. His own plea when arrest- 
ed, “Put me where I cannot do auch things,” indi- 
cates the solution of the question, What shall be 
done with him? 

Yet io shut up a boy of fourteen in solitary con- 
finement for the reat of his life, or even to put him 
under ordinary prison treatment, with no attempt to 
reform his nature, would be almost as much of a dit- 
grace to the civilization and enlightenment of the age 
as It would be to take away his life, Were he a ray- 
ing mantac, then, unfortunately, nothing more might 
be potalble. But he is very far from being a raving 
maniac. He is described as cool, aelf-possessed, and 
as not at all lacking in intelligence, Until he mado 
confession of his crimes, he showed na good deal of 
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mental keenness in defending himself from the accu- 
sations made againat bim. And he confessed, es he 
says, so that his mother and brother might not be re- 
garded as implicated In his guilt,—showing that he 
has some natural affection and a sense of honor. 
Except In the one feature of his monstrous propenal- 
ty to inflict torture and death on unoffending thil- 
dren there appears no sign of mania or insanity 
about him, or even of anything strange in bis nature, 
And that even this propensity, abnormal and horrible 
as It is, la not uncontrollable, ls shown by his record 
at the Westborough Reform School, That record 
clearly proves that he is not wanting in mental and 
moral capacity, and it ought to be well considered be- 
fore any theory of hia moral unaccountablenesa be 
adopted, His conduct in that institution was excep- 
tionally good, and his ability as a scholar such that 
he became first In hia class. It was on the ground of 
his good conduct and hia good scholarship, as Mr. 
Tufts, agent of the State Board of Charities, has 
sald in his printed card, that the trustees unanimously 
decided that he was fit to be released, They were 
mistaken in this opinion, not knowing how deep- 
seated and strong his depraved propenalty was, But 
the grounds on which they gave their oplnlon 
whether he was playing a part in order to secure his 
release, or whether, as is more likely, his good record 
was the result of the restraining Influences of his 
surroundings, and of the awakening of better destres 
within him—show In eſther casa that his nature fs 
capable of being controlled by rational motives. 
What, then, la the plain Inference? Ie It not that 
he should not only be put under restraint, 30 that he 
cannot gratify his strangely demonlacal disposition to 
cruelty, but that he should also be put under such 
training that the good and useful faculties of his na- 
ture may be brought into constant exercise, and, If 
possible, so cultivated as gradually to smother and 
destroy his eyl) passion? It is a case Interesting to 
biological science as well aa to philanthropy. If the 
condition of Laura Bridgnman, and the possibility of 
educating her through the one senge of touch, excited 
not only the sympathy of philanthropists but the in- 
terest of philosophers, as involving important quee- 
tions of psychology, so should the case of Jesse Pom- 
eroy call forth a like twofold interest. How much 
can change of surroundings do towards changing the 
nature of such an exceptional case of depravity? 
Can this demon that possesses him be exorcised—not 
by prayer and miracle, but by scientific methods of 
education? Can his mental and moral nature be 
freed from bondage to the evil propensity that now 
enslaves it? Can the power of external moral Infiu- 
ence, of personal magnetism, of appeals to worthy 
desires and ambitions,—in short, all the appliances 
of a wise mental and moral culture, be s0 brought to 
bear upon him that he can be tralned from deprayity 
to rectitude? Can he be put, not only where he "can- 
not do such thlngs,“ but where the very desire to do 
them shall be extinguished and killed? These are 
the questions Involved in his case; and they are ques- 
tions not more momentous to him than they are to 
society. If they can be answered affirmatively, not 
only is he benefited, but great light will ba thrown on 
the general problems of moral education and the 
treatment of.criminals, and the civilization of the 
race will be advanced. Let the Social Science Asso- 
elation take him in charge with a view to answering 
these queationsa. It is at least a case for treatment 
according to principles of social science; a case not 
for ordinary policemen, nor for a purely sentimental 
philanthropist to deal with, but à case for philan- 
thropy working by scientific methods. An enlight- 
ened State should certainly by this time be able to do 
better for humanity than to be obliged, for the safety 
of society, to kill euch a boy because of his crimes, or 
to shut him up for life as an Irreclalmable monster, 
with no attempt to reform him. Science and civiliza- 
tion, no less than philanthropy, are Interested in the 
problem of his possible reformation. W. J. P 


— . ä—́ͥ0r— — 
PARKER AND POTTER. 


The following note from Dr. Barto] needs no intro- 
duction :— 
MR. EDITOR :— 

I ask pardon of the living and the dead (now more 
alive) for thls repeated conjunction of already con 
led names. But I am taken to task as judging 
two men by a diverse rule, blaming Mr. Parker for 
refusing to go, and not Mr. Potter for inclining to 


stay. 

“The difference is that Mr. Parker was never re- 
uested to leave, while Mr. Potter's name Is cut off. 
t the time of the Parker controversy, I told m 

brethren, If he were expelled, I was expelled wi 

him. In fact he continued, with occasional attend- 

ance, a member of the Boston Association of Con- 

gregational Ministers“ to the end of his days; and a 


resolution of special sympathy with him In ble ilinees 
Was debated, though not pagsed, at a meeting of the 
Theologi¢al Alumni, at which Í was not present, ia 
Cambridge; not passed because other sick cle: 

of the brotherhood were thought to have equal 

J did regret Mr. Parker's perhaps politic use of his 
position, 1 never censured it; and the question I 
spoke to In my sermon after hia death was whether i 
Was graceful In the circumstances to remain in a 
company which, by the withdrawal of its Orthodax 
members, had lost its proper ecclesiastical ch 
and become à sort of club; while the point, in Mr. 
Potter's case, was of membership in the entire Umi- 
tarian body, Unwelcome I could nowhere abide, 
nor, I think, could Mr. Potter; and his is the Are 
exclusion bya formal get. Mr. Frothingham’e volum- 
— going and Mr. Potter's extrusion are not the 

ame. 

All cases are distinguished; and I need not mes- 
tion the many distinctions in those which my heading 
suggests, Mr. Parker was a born soldier. He ar 
sailed and ridiculed what he deemed the Christian 
superstitions, laughed at the Lord's Supper,” a 
“the whole armor’ of irony, and was personal EU 
extreme. He was a politician; he was a power; da 
atruck some unfair blows; he had an overweening 
schoolmaster’s opinion of his own strength. Yet be 
was an honest man, and did a great and glorioms 
work, I but touch the contrast or counterpart of owe 
who does not sneer or scold, strive or cry, or let his 
voice be heard in the streets, who neither despises por 
disowns Christianity, however not calling himself 
Christian, and who bas more scientific justness tham 
had Mr, Parker in his theology. Mr. Potter I Shrink 
from describing, as he would from being described. 
Eugénie de Guéria says: When my brother 
I have a paln ln my side.” I know my friend 
shun my pralre. C. A. BARTOL, 

— ñ -— mmm 
CHRISTIANITY AND, SELF-RESPECT, 


This paragraph appeared in the Golden Age of 
July 11:— 

Some time ago Francis E. Abbot wrote an Im: 
ment of Christianity on moral grounds, de- 
nounces it “because it enjoins self-abhorrence as the 
first condition of the salvation which It offers, makes 
the denial of all worth or worthiness In mankind the 
first step in the Christian life, and teaches that Christ 
will save those alone who have lost all faith In them- 
selves and in their own power to escape the wrath of 
God. It thus strikes a deadly blow at the dignity of 
human nature, extinguishes that noble sentiment of 
self-respect without which all high virtue is im 
ble, and zmites men with the leprosy of eelf-com 
E It makes them crawl like reptiles before 
Christ, ‘their hands on thelr mouths, and their 
mouthe In the dust.’ It is the very abolition of troe 
manliness among men,” Francis W. Newman, the 
distinguished English rationalist, echolar and author, 
bas replied to Mr. Abbot at length in Frazer's Maga- 
zine. He K to the above statement of Me. 
Abbot, [which] “identifies Christian doctrine with 
that of St, Augustine, and is worded more strongty 
than a majority of Christians will accept;” amd, 
aecondly, that ‘the attack is directed as truly against 
the Hebrew religion as the Cbristlan,“ Illustrating 
this by reference to passages in Job and Isalah. He 


further contends Mr. Abbot's assertion will not b 


proved by history, for we have a pretty accurate ac- 
ualntance with John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, Sir 
Hane Vane, and many other Puritans who were hi 
Calvinists, and accepted in thelr fulness, as d 
Luther and Calvin, the doctrine so offensive to Mr. 
Abbot; but It does not at all appear to have lessened 
their manliness, or made high virtue impossible to 
them,” Mr, Newman holds it la unreasonable for 
man to try to justify himself before God, but reason 
able that he should be abashed by his moral imper- 
fections. ‘To put our hands on our mouths, and owr 
mouths in the dust before Him,” not in dread of pas- 
ishment, but in moral contrition, appears to be the 
very mode In which aspiration after the bighest virtoe 
is combined with the tenderest sympathy for trans- 
asors outwardly more guilty than ourtelves. The 
foundation of this was laid In Judaism; Christianity 
has signally built upon it. 3 
The fact that Proteatants, who by our theory are 
only half-Christian, imperfectly fllustrate the effects 
of Christianity in its full strength, does not st all 
militate against that theory; while the further fact 
(which Professor Newman might have stated also} 
that even Catholics have often shown £ high degree 
of manliness would not militate against it, since me 
artificial religion can wholly crush outhuman natare. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that Christlanity de- 
stroya self-respect in the exact proportion that its 
fundamental doctrines are conalatently embodied ia 
convletlon and character; and volumes might easily 
be filled with slavish and pitiable professions of utter 
worthiessness from the lips of Christians. If Pro- 
fessor Newman holds that it is unreasonable for 
man to try to justify himself before God,” and thata 
groyelling attitude even before him ls anything bat 
dishonor to human nature itself, we must (with entire 
respect for Frofesaor Newman) hold the contrary 
opinion that all human conduct which is justifiable 
at all ls as justifiable before God as before man; and 
that every form of religion, Christian, Hebrew, or 
Pagan, which teaches men that all their “righteous 
ness is as filthy rags,” saps the very foundation of 
genuine manhood, and is 80 far a curee to the race, 
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Literutn Gotices. 


TODORE Parker: A Biography. By Octavius 
— Frothingham. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 

1874. 

I bad reserved for my aummer reading Mr. Froth- 
ingham's life of Theodore Parker, and, although the 
book has been perhaps abundantly reviewed and criti- 
cised, I feel tempted to say à word on one or two 
points, because I think everythlog which helps us to 
amore intimate acquaintance with a life so genulne 
and so religious isa real good to our souls. I feel 
grateful to Mr. Frothlugbam for the review of those 
years, sofull of work and thought and love, which 
show how grand life may be in any epoch and under 
any circumstances, 

‘And yet, when I feel how inadequate is the por- 
trait,—how, even in the handa of auch men us Mr, 
Welsa and Mr. Frothingham, with every qualification 
for the task, and with sbundant material, a biography 
so poorly represents the living, actlug man we once 
knew walking among us, —I am tempted to doubt the 
whole value of history, and to question whether we 
really have any genuine apprebepsion of Socrates, or 
Jesus, or Michael Angelo, or Luther. Or does time 
really distil from out the heterogeneous materials of 
a biography the true essence of a man, go that we do 
know the true hero of the past better than our own 
contemporaries? 

Mr. Frothingham's work lo most scrupulously fair; 
he carefully weighs all the qualities which belonged 
to his hero, and deals vut a fair measure of hie talent 
and hia accomplishment; yet I seemed to long for a 
more perfect synthesis, a tire to fuse all these ele- 
ments into a living whole, and give us the real man 
who wrought upon us with such power. 

One of the remarkable attributes of Mr, Parker's 
mental nature stands out very clearly ip Mr. Froth- 

ain’s deiineation—bis intellectual opinion on any 
subject, and his moral convictions of duty in regard to 
it. Take the queation of the negro race, for Instance. 
Mr. Parker's ethnological Inquiries, ia which he took 
great interest, led him to doubt the future of the ne- 
gro as taking a high rank in the civilization of tbe 
world; but this consideration did not for a moment 
blind him to the moral duty of glviug Lim a fair 
chance to test his powers and enjoy his freedom. 
Judging froin other grounds, I believe that, had Mr, 
Parker lived ten years longer, he would have bad 
more hope for the negro, as well as for Italy, France, 
and even Spain; but this intellectual opinion wever 
prevented hls ardent sympathy with every effort for 
the clevation of the negro to his rightful place. 

Mr. Frothingham has been severely censured for 
representing Mr. Parker as lukewarm towards the 
woman's rights movement; and yet clearly nothing 
could be more deliberate and careful than his judg- 
ment in the matter. But hure again I think we have 
Mr, Parker's intellectual estimate without the glow 
and warmth of his Taug oe this aubject. Certainly 
my own Impression iy that, while he looked upon 
many questions regarding the relations of the sexes 
as deep problems, he yet considered the woman ques- 
tion as of the first importance in our social progress, 
and that the moral ond religious nature which he 
considered her to excel in was to be the means of 
aalyation in our government of the future, 

One of his parishioners, on coming into asion 
of her property and receiving her frat tax-bill, sent in 
with it a remonstrance against the injastce of taxa- 
tion without representation. Mr, Parker called to 
thank her,“ as he said, for doing such a womanly 
act.” But to his manly, chivalrous nature woman 
was avery expressive word. He liked womanly wom- 
en, full of harmony and grace, and did suffer from 
contact with those whom oppression bad made mad, 
and who expressed their need of freedom by rude, 
aggressive language, Of such a one he said: “She is 
a noble woman; Í respect her highly ; but she makes 
every watbetic bair to stand on end,” 

And this leads me to another point, in which I 
think Mr, Frothingham's coloring Is not quite true, 
He does not go us the impression of Mr. Parker's 
warm love and need of beauty, In spite of the quo- 
tations from the journals which justify Mr. Frothing- 
bam’s statement, I think Mr. Parker valued art more 
highly than would appear from thia book, He had 
Hitwe opportunity for early culture of the æsthetic 
mature, and hle strong moral sense made him place 
the highest estimate on that which was useful and 
necessary to the mass of mankind; but there was al- 
ways a yearning after things of beauty and taste, 
‘Once, asking him to lend me some books on art, he 
said: Keep the others as long as you please; but 
please return this one, Kugler’s Hand Book, as soon 
as you have read it; for I have it in my hand oftener 
than any book In my library.“ 

But with these slight drawbacks Mr. Frothingham 
Bas anew brought out for us, lu strong relief, the 
thorough uprightness, the clear good senue, the heroic 
conacientiousness, the careful preparation for all labor, 
and the tender, loving nature of this friend of human- 

; and so he has done great service to every one 
who through this medium first truly knows one who 

ats so fully the American Ideal, the qualities 
which we need to ensure success in the great and 
doubtful problem of self-government which we have 
undertaken, E. D, C. 


A CLERGYMAN went to a hotel to order a dinner 
for a anmber of clerical friends. “May I ask, air,” 
demanded the waiter gravely, “whether the party Is 
High „Church or Low Church?” Now, what on 
earth,” cried the cleyn, “do my frienda’ opinions 
— 5 “gia . ag gad, sir,” rejoined the 

A urch, must provide m 
wines; if Low Church, more wittles.“ L ya 


Communications. 
18 SUFFRAGE A NATUBAL BIGHT? 


If the suffrage is a natural right, can the exclusion 
from its enjoyment of minors, foreigners, paupere, 
imbeciles, and criminala, or any of them, be defended 

If ao, on wüst ground ? 

If Tux Inpex belleves the suffrage ts not a natural 
right, on what ground of expediency does it favor 
woman suffrage, while opposing the An- the- Con- 
stitution amendment; since women conatitute the 
mass of Christians, a class which, so far as it includes 
the 3 of that amendment, ia identical with 
them . 

I am not alone in considering what ls duty in rela- 
tlon to matters above suggested. 

JoHN Francis SMITE. 

Worcesrsg, Mass., July 18, 1874. 


[I. The right of suffrage iè a "natural right,” not 
In the sense of inhering inallenably in the Individual, 
but in the sense of resulting necessarily from the na- 
ture of free institutions, A free country la one that is 
governed by the free will of the people; this will must 
be expressed; and suffrage in whatever form la the 
expression of it. But the people“ must include all 
who are endowed with the ordinary faculties of hu- 
manity, reason, aud conscience, developed to the or- 
dinary degree; while it cannot Include any not so 
endowed. It is, therefore, no more Irrational or un- 
just to withhold the ballot from children, or Innatics, 
or criminals, than It is to withhold it from horses; 
they do not possess reason and conscience sufficiently 
developed to give them this right, The disfranchise- 
ment of paupers and foreigners may or may not be 
justifiable; we cannot now discuss doubtful points, 
but only broad principles. It must also be admitted 
to be a delicate question just where to fix the prac- 
tical limit between the aufficient and the insufficient 
development of reason and conscience, It in enough 
to gay now that there must be some practical limit, 
and that the “natural right“ to vote depends on the 
possession of a certain amount of reason and con- 
science, Inasmoch as this right results from the very 
nature of free institutions, which we all belleve In as 
the beat, it seems proper to call it a natural“ right, 

2, Whether women should vote or not is a question 
depending on another: have they the requlejte degree 
of reason and conscience? If so, they have a st- 
ural right” to vote; and (for one) we concede the 
point dt once. In candor we must confess that the 
majority of women would probably favor the Chris- 
tian Amendment; but that is no more reason for dis- 
franchising them than for disfranchising the male 
advocates of that pernicious measure, Liberty must 
perish in thia country, unless the majority of the 
people, men and women together, love it enough to 
preserve it. If they want to be slaves, slaves let 
them be. We aim solely to show them what liberty 
{a and requires, and to arouse a deeper love of it; but 
we would not crush the Christian Amendment move- 
ment itself by disfranchising its advocates. They 
would certainly disfranchise and disqualify us; but 
not so would we do to them. Our trust is In truth 
and justica alone; If it proves a broken reed, It shall 
not be because we have been false to It, or because 
we dare not grant the liberty we demand. Women 
have a right to vote, and that is enough, whether they 
use or abuse the right. It seems strange that so clear 
and simple a principle should not be better under- 
atood.—Ep.] 


— — —-— 
MARBRBIAGE CONTRACTS. 


To THE EDITOR or THE InpEx:— 

In your remarks in Tax INDEX of the 6th inst., 
you say: 80 long as the advocates of ‘free Jove’ are 
perfectly free to remain unmarried, the abolition of 
marriage would be dn interference with the Ilberty of 
those who prefer to marry.” 

This is a mistake, as you will see upon further con- 
sideration, If free lovers were to demand that a law 
be passed forbidding marriage contracts, your re- 
marks would be timely and just; but they do not do 
this, They demand merely that there shall be no 
law to compel contracts In marriage; which ie vir- 
maliy done by existing enactments, which render 
p é whocohabit, without having contracted legally, 

iable to a criminal prosecution, Surely you cannot 
say that, under these laws, fres lovers are perfectly 
free to remain unmarried. 

This ls what free lovers demand, They demand 
that there shall be no laws affecting the relations 
of the sexes, thus leaving the whole matter to reg- 
ulate itself under the common law of contracts, 
and the people to make just such contracta as they 
severally yr ya Bre desire to make, or to 
make none at all, if this be thelr cholce; and such a 
modification of public sentiment as will accord to all 
contracts, and to people living together without con- 
tracts, the same degree of n 

VioroRIA C. Woob nul. 


[i. We are aware of no erlsting enactments” 
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which directly or indirectly operate to “compet con. 
tracta in marriage.“ If an unmarried man and wom. 
an choose to live together, we know of ito “criminal 
prosecution” to which they are liable; and Jn at least 
one instance we know of such a couple baving lived 
together unmolested by the law, if not by public 
opinion, till just before the man’s death they volun- 
tarily married. The Instances of Goethe and Chris- 
tiene, and of G. H. Lewes and George Eliot,” deem 
to show that in Europe, also, there is no legal penalty 
for such an irregular connection. Why, then, shonld 
it not be sald that ‘free-lovera are perfectly free to 
remain unmarried”? It ls only necessary on this 
point to quote thia sentence from Mrs, Woodbull’s 
own “Principles of Social Freedom“: “It ts true that 
there ts no enacted law compelling people to marry.” 

2, But it [s demanded that “there shall be no laws 
affecting the relations of the sexes.” Thiela to "par 
a law forbidding marriage" in effect; and we emphat- 
ically repeat that It le a direct interference with the 
liberty of those who prefer to marry. The abolition 
of any Institution, of course, fe the universal and 
most effectual prohibition of all Ita benefits, The 
marriage contract is of such a peculiar nature that It 
cannot be sufficiently covered or protected by any 
general laws of contract, inasmuch as no other cons 
tract involves the birth of new beings, There must 
be special laws relating to this special result of the 
marriage contract, to abolish which would be to in- 
flict great wrong on all who desire this special pro- 
tection,—to Interfere most tyrannically with liberty 
In the name of liberty Itself. Well might Madame 
Roland exclaim on the scaffold, ''O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!“ The free-loren, 
it seems, are not satisfied with thelr own freedom; 
they Insist on despolling others of theirs, 

8. But the free-lovera go farther atlll, They “de 
mand" such a ‘modification of public sentiment” as 
shall accord to themselves the same degree of re- 
spectability’’ which is accorded to the married. Tru: 
ly, a modest demand! One's opinion, it appears, is 
not his own; It must obey the dictates of the free-loy- 
ers, One is not allowed even the freedom of bis own 
thought and speech by them; he must think that to 
be ‘respectable’ which they declare to be such! Is 
there no further demand“ to be made upon ns, be- 
sides this trifling requirement to think and speak just 
as we are bidden? We suspect that there are some 
intractables who will demur at this summons to throw 
up their hats in honor of Mra. Woodhull’s discovery 
of the divine right of adultery (vide quotations in the 
editorial columns), They hold that, in order to be 
thought respectable, people should be respectable; aad 
that the homage paid to pure and noble lives can bè 
diverted by no demand“ whatever to lives which 
are Impure or ignoble, If you would be respected, 
extort respect by the crystalline purity of your life 
itself; it comes not at beck or call.—Ep.] 


— — ñ—L—E—Iu—v— 
WHAT Is BEAL “FREE SPIBITUALISM 1” 


Eprron Inpex:— 

In your journal of July 9 is a communication 
headed Free Spiritualism,” signed by John Hardy, 
of Boston, and mainly made up of a series of resolu- 
tions passed at Primary Council, No. 1, of Universal 
Association of Spiritualists,” in that city. I have 
no personal acquaintance with Mr. Hardy, and only 
have to do with the spirit and tenor of the resolves 
quoted iu the article, which seem to sayy eet many 
Splritualists are too Ilmited in their ideas of free 

ch to anit the broader views of this Primary 
ounell. 

The “social question’? seems the great lamme in 
view,—the test of liberty of speech In the minds of 
these resolvers. 

I can speak for ourown part of the country when 
I vay that the large majority of the Spiritualists are 
dlosatlafled and disgusted with this question, s3 die- 
cussed from the “Woodhull” standpoint, Audlences 
have rights, as well as speakers, and surely an audi- 
ence can refuse to hear a vulgar and impudent state- 
ment of views or opinione. Does free speech give 
license to day anything, anywhere, anyhow, and at any 
time? Or shall an audience demand order, decorum, 
propriety, and an absence of vulgarity In such ha 
or women as have the privilege òf addressing them 
For Instance, not long I was at a large meeting 
Spiritualists and other liberal people, and a woman, 
well-known aa of the “social freedom“ school, was 
present, and was asked to speak by the officers of the 
meeting,—who did not approve her views, but were 
willing all should be heard. She used, or abused, 
her privilege, not only by advocating the abrogation 
of marriage laws, but by coarse and vulgar — 
guage, simply disgusting to many in the intelligen 
audience. 

Now I assert that while the Spirituallste are not 
fauitlesa by any means, for they are human, yet they 
have no wish or aim to narrow or dwarf real spar 
of discussion; but, In many cases, they will not * 
fect themselves to hear coarse and vulgar langage, 

ndecent sentiments, ed THE 

You can remember that, while you publish ae 
INDEX at Toledo, you wers repeatedly asked by 


— 
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cletles of Spiritualists to address them, and freely 
give your opini s; for they expected of you dignity, 
propriety, and earnestness. Had you * — a repu- 
tation for vulgar coaraeness, you would haye bad no 
such Invitations; and societies will discriminate in 
that way, and should. I have heard the whole ques- 
tion of marriage and 8 freely and prey 
discussed In meetings of Spiritualists, years ago, by 
Henry C. Wright and others; but in a reverent and 
lofty spirit, above all vulgar thought, or immoral 

ancy. In any audience of a like kind, I think a 
like discussion would be welcomed to-day; but that is 
one thing, and the crude and coarse speech of later 
solf-atyled “social reformers” ls another. The claim 
to ba eminently pure“ or 'frespectable'’ made in the 
resolutions, against such as do not care to encourage 
or endorse what they hold to be not only erroneous 
in idea but exceptionable and faulty in its presenta- 
tion, needs only to be put in Its true light to be seen 
ws shallow and ill-timed. 

Your limited apace calls for brevity, and I bear this 
lu mind, and have condensed in briefest possible lan- 
guage my refutation of these grave and mistaken 
charges In the resolves you publish. 

Yours traly, G. B. STEBBINS. 
Derrotr, Mich., July. 28, 1874. 


i — 
JUSTICE TO MRS. WOODHULL. 


Beaver, BEAVER Co., Pa., June 23, 1874. 
Mn. ABBOT:— 

Tae Inpex of June 18 contains Mr. F. W. New- 
man's view on the “Free Loye” question. I have 
read his paper carefully, and have not forgotten the 
former discussions on the subject which appeared in 
the columns of Taz IxDEx from time to time. In 
my opinion, all your contributors do Mra, Woodhull 
injastice; their treatment of the subject of Free 
Love" is unfair, one-sided, ees indeed, it ap- 

that acarcely any one thinks it eee: to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the ‘principles of social 
freedom,” as advocated by Mrs. Woodhull, before at- 
tempting to criticise her. The results of such a la- 
mentable ignorance we have before us. One or two 
sentences from her lectures are selected, and, as a 
matter of course, the entire subject is immediately 
misrepresented, contorted, caricatured, When Mr. 
Newman wrote his thoughtful paper on Herbert 
Spencer, he certalnly had made the subject a special 
study; he certainly had firat examined that eminent 
thinkers Firat Principles before he waa in a position 
to discuss Mr. Spencer's philosophy, physics, and met- 
n T should think that, especially in the case 
. Woodhull, the axjom, “Audiatur et altera 
% ought to be respected. Both you and Mr. 
ewman believe Mra. Woodhull to be an “enthusiast 
for ideas, certainly not the apologist of vice?“ why, 
then, in the name of justice, not etudy her peculiar 
ideas, her radical lectures, her reformatory, outapok- 
en journal, and become acquainted with her princi- 
ples of “social freedom”? I bave read ber pa 
now for a period of over two years, and must candid- 
ly confess that, as far as I know, she never wrole a 
Une which could make a pure, unsophisticated, true 
woman blush; on the contrary, I believe that she le a 
true reformer, and that every radical may with profit 
study her Weekly, which numbers among its contrib- 
utors such able writers as Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
Warren Chase, Laura Cuppy Smith, ete. 

I trust that my venerable friend, “A. B. B.,“ will 
find time to write on this subject before long, and I 
rejoice to notice your invitation to a dignified discus- 
slon, Fraternally yours, 

HUGO ANDRIESSEN, 


[We very carefully read Mrs. Woodhull's Princi- 
ples of Social Freedom, when first published, and we 
have derived our understanding of her theories from 
herself, as will appear from the editorial colnmns.— 
—Ep.} 


— —— — — 
DID CHURCHES OWN SLAVES? 
EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

One of your readers asked me what I meant, ina 
former letter, by churches owning slaves ? 

This only, slavery telling its own story. A slave- 
holder’s journal of best repute, the Charleaton, S. O., 
Courier, of February 12, 1835, contained the following 
Ulumining advertisement :— 

“Field Negroes—by Thomas Gadsden,—On Tuesday, 
the 17th instant, will be sold at the north of the Ex- 
change, at ten o'clock A. M., a prime gang of TWEN- 
TY-8EVEN N&GROES, accustomed to the culture of 
cotton and provisions, belonging to the Independent 
* K ah Church par of March 13, 1845, 

e Savannah, Ga., can, arc „ 
advertised a eale of slaves which ended thus 


Rer. J. Cable, writing to the Mercer Luminary (I 
quote from a book, not having the paper at hand from 
which to date), saya he lived eight years In Virginis, 
Tecelved his college education at Hampden Sydney 


College and Union Theological Seminary, and that 
the college church held slaves enough to pay thelr 
pastor a thousand dollars a year, the church members 
paying not one cent,” 
he slaves, hesaid, had been left by a pious mother 
in Israel, and had Increased so as to be a large and 
stiil accumulating fund. These slaves were let out 
on Christmas days, for the eneuing year, to the high- 
eat bidder, whose interest of course was, as was un- 
deratood, to get what work was possible out of them 
at least expense. 

Mr. Cable gave also the names of four other 
churches and their pastors, in that peighborhood, who 
were supported ln whole orin part in similar man- 
ner; in one df which churches a Mr, Turner preached 
"and used to electrify the State with his eloquence.” 

I have qther instances of this church economy by 
brokerage in the blood and bones, bodies and souls of 
slaves, to support the gospel and buy baker’s bread 
and grocer’s wine for sacramental suppers; but these 
will suffice for the present, 

My next letter may glve some account of what our 
Southern slave system was by its own testimony: Its 
lawe and its own newspapers, political and religious, 
being the principal witnesses. 

PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Concorn, N. H., August, 1874. 

—— — — 
A DEBATE IN HOSPITALLEH HALL. 

No one has seen all the institutions“ of Boston 
waa has not visited the Hospitaller-Hall Sunday de- 

ates. 

There, or at some similar place, have the lovers of 
polemics weekly met for upwards of forty years, and 
engaged in the discnesion of all manner of subjects, 
especially those pertaining to religion and philosophy. 
It thrives alike summer and winter, and no day is too 
stormy, too warm, or too cold to prevent the attend- 
ance of enough of the staunch and sturdy controver- 
sialists, or the securing of a successful meeting. 

For the lust five or six weeks, one of the sessions 
each Sunday has been devoted to the discussion of 
the question whether or not the study of science leads 
to the rejection of Christianity. 

Feeling an interest In the subject, I haye attended 
these discussions quite regularly, being curious to see 
how Christianity would deal with ite most formidable 


foe, . 
Christianity was defined by the leading debater on 
the Christian side as ‘‘bellef in the divine inspiration 
of the Bible, and an acceptance of the teachings of 
Jesus.“ This was the definition accepted by the 
radical side of the house, aud they made their argu- 
méuton this basis. That the Bible la not thus divine- 
ly Inspired, they attempted to show from the accepted 
results of science. 
‘ Among the points made by them, I noticed the fol- 


owlng :— 

1. That the Bible states explicitly that God ‘made 
light," and, after having done so, divided It from the 
darkness; while sclence has shown that darkness is 
but the absence of light, and, since they were never 
united, they never could have been divided, 

2. That the Bible states that God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament,” ete, ; while science has shown that there 
is no such firmament, 

8. That the Bible teaches that the sun, moon, and 
stars had none of them an existence until after the 
earth was formed; while science bas shown that 
many of them existed long anterior to the earth, 

4. That the Bible states that there were three days 
of successive light und darkness on the earth before 
the aun, moon, and stars had an exlatence; while sci- 
ence teaches us that no euch days could occur with- 
out the sun, 

5, That the Bible states that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made for the purpose of giving light upon 
the earth; while science has shown that many of the 
stars are ao remote as to be percelved only by power- 
ful telescopes, 

6. That the Bible states that a, herbs, and frult- 
trees flourished upon the earth before the sun had an 
existence’ while science has shown that such prod- 
ucts are dependent on the sun for thelr existence. 

7. That the Bible teaches that every kind of vege- 
table life that ever existed on the face of the earth“ 
was made before fish and fowls, and every kind of 
fish and fowl before beasts and cattle, and every kind 
of beast before man; while all selentifie men agree 
that such was not the case. For instance, there are 
epectes, genera, and orders of plants that could not 
have existed until animal life bad been apon this 
planet thousands of rani and new species of all 
classes of organic life have been continuously appar- 
ing from time to time, being elther the result of many 
special acta of creation or developments from previous 
exiatlngepecies. Authorities: Hugh Miller, Dawson, 
Hitchcock, Lyell, and others. 

8. That the Bible teaches that the race of man has 
been upon this planet lese than slx thousand years; 
while «clence teaches that he baa been upon it for 
many thousand years, Authorities: Lyell, Leslie, 
Page, Lubbock. and others. 

9. That the Bible states that the first woman was 
made from arib of the first man; while no scientist 
will admit the truth of the statement. 

10. That the Bible teaches that there was a univer- 
sal deluge on the face of the earth, which destroyed 
“everything wherein was the breath of life,’ except 
Noah and those who were with him in the ark; while 
aclence teaches that there was no euch deluge, An- 
thorities; Burkland, Pye Smith, Miller, Hitchcock, 
and others, * 

11. That the Bible teaches that either the sun or 
the earth, or both, stood still at Joshua's bidding, 
that the day might be lengthened to complete the 
slaughter of a hostile army; while science shows that 


no such event could have occurred without dissrrang- 
ing the whole order of the universe. Antborities: 
Tyndall, and others. 

12. That the Bible teaches miracle and the —.— 
of prayer; while both doctrines are being abandon 
for that of the eternity and immutability of law 
ee Tyndall, Huxley, Carpenter, and mang 
others, 

These are some of the more important points made 
by the radical side of the house, though not by any 
means all that were made; being the first to recur te 
my mind they will serve as a sample of what the 
Christian defenders had to meet. 

It deyolyed upon them, of conree, elther to deny 
what thelr opponents claimed the Bible taught, or 
deny what they claimed science taught, in exch of 
these twelve propositions, and call for proof, or te 
show some rational mode of harmonizing them 
Strange to say, no attempt was made to do elther. 
Of course it ís not fair to expect Imposaibilities; but I 
must confess that I felt disappointed that the defend- 
ers of the “divinely Inspired Book” did not at least 
make a show of defending its statements. The 
course pursued by them was quletly to ignore these 
arguments, and attempt to change the issue by mak- 
ing capital out of the fact that may scientific mes 
still continue to call themselves Christians, potwith- 
standing their rejection of many of the teachings of 
the Bible; a fact that probably no sane man would 
dispute, Such scientists as Prof. Carpenter, who ut- 
— 1 reject miracle, were named by even the most 
Orthodox of the Christian speakers, to show that the 
study of science had not led them from Christianity. 

To crown all, the audience were told explicitly, 
with a charming disingenuousness, by some of 
“Christian defenders,” and by all impliedly, that be- 
llef in the story of the miraculous birth and resurrec- 
tion of Jesua, and In his miraculous nome and divine 
nature, 30 far from being essential to, were only 
myths and errors which had “clustered around,” 
Christianity. Thus were they driven to the position 
that a few of the simple ethical teachings of Jesue 
are the only essentials of Christianity. When the 
Christian world shall bave accepted thie position. and 
made love of justice and virtue its' only essential 
thing, may we all be Christiane! 

Meanwhile, I wonder if any good, old-fashioned, 
Orthodox, Bible-belleving Christian can be found, 
who is willing to stand by his guna and test his faith 
by free and falr discuesion. w 

— . — 


IS PRAYER RATIONAL) 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All 12 fe both great and mn; 
For the dear Qoil who lovetb us, 
Ho made and lovetb al.“ 


Is prayer arattonal act? It is of no use toattem 
to make It rational to the intelJect; aman who lives 
his head cannot pray. Theintellect wants proof; the 
heart does not—it feela the truth, A Being answer- 
ing to an Infinite Intelligence bas never revealed 
Himself to the human intellect. One of Mr. Froth- 
Ingham’s critics saya: It would seem, then, that his 
idea of prayer consicts in the Indulgence of certain 
pleasant wishes, desires, aspirations, etc. but I am 
opposed to all shams, and therefore I object to this 
kind of pleasant musing being called prayer.” "De 
not,“ says he agaln, “let us cal] this pleasant indul- 
gence in emotions, when there is no petition, no sup- 
plication for a boon, which ls addressed to no person, 
and from which no favors are expected in return, de 
notlet us call this prayer,” Well, “ rose by any other 
name will smell as aweet;’’ the act will be performed; 
it is instinctive to pray. The heart will pay to tha 
living God who Is felt, but does not prove imself, 

How every thoughtful man ia bafied, when he in- 
talligently addresses a Deity which he cannot fix, lo 
cate, or conceive of, und who knows that the tros 
Providence is not disturbed from the order that reigus 
in the laws of the univere! How the intellect pricks 
the bubble of devotion, labelling it “castles in the 
air; but bow readily and persistently there arises in 
the hearts sacred voice which speake of alto 
another world, a world of reality! 

To say, Give us this day our daily bread,” e ne 
“aham” to the instinctive part of our human nature, 
even if we do not getit, or do not expect it, or always 
bave bad It, and know we ahal] get it whether we ask 
for itor not. There Is something that prompti the 
utterance of prayer, and it la in the soil in which the 
intellect roota. It puts on no alra, offers no expla- 
nation; but intellect hears It say to it, and feels its 
truth, “Thou art the later born! Hast thou com- 
manded the morning since thy days, and caused the 
day-spring to know its place? Have the gates of 
death ben open to thee? Or hast thou seen tha 
doors of the shadow of desth ?™ 

I knew astrong-minded and thoughtful man whe 
had no religion, who would have thought it childiek 
to offer a prayer; but the last utterance he was ever 
heard to muke was made as he passed by a humble 
individual with a rope in his hand; and five minutes 
after he was a zuleide. These last words ald with a 
long sigh were: 0 God!” It was buta whleper, but 
I feel it to this day. I seem to hear it now. It was 
the ground-swell of the inatinct. That wos what 
prompted that utterance, which all at times are moved 
to utter, the greatest and the least. There are times 


| when the intellect has to say to the heart (which ls 


synonymone with instinct) :— 
„Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 

The arisen world, that is, the world of spirits still 
active In mundane matters, are still on praying 
ground, If they are “over the river?" and some sees 
ratlonality in prayer in that connection who would 
not otherwise, It would be pleasant to extend this 
paper into that department, but that would, and per- 


make an article of itself, 
ror J, WETHERBER. 
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THE INDEX in 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hute, bumanitarianiam 
tor sectarianism, devotion to universalends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shal) take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclealasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity hore and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational inatitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give {tdirect ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 
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time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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Tho ‘Fhe Bigiow 1 Second Serice 
My fy dp Windows. 


LOWELL (Mes. A. C.) Posios for Children, 


LUBBOCE (BTR JOHN), Bi Mon hp hd 200 
e Primitive Con of Man., 
pon yand ene Z „8.00 
LYELL'S Principles of Geology. * vols 8.00 
Elements of GO, 30 
whee (GEORGE) Tho Views tue 
MANN (HORACE). The Life of Horace 
Mann, By hie Wi to.. 3.09 
Lectures and Annoal „ 3.00 
on PE Hogorts on A pon. w to 12 


MARTINEA ow AMES.) Easa 
ical aud TI jogical. Na 
Tne New Afinities of Faith 


MAURIOE (Rey. F. D.) The — soa 
Object of Hope for Mankind 78 


e CHARLES) Conversion t 
e Roman Nager — 1.50 


va, Philoeo w. 
15 . Po ADENN 


Ponttive Phil of Auguste Go! 
Political Economy. "Now and revised 


. J Tho Babjection ot Women 
SUCELE (HENRY THOMAS). Hlstory of Ton tat uve 
vilixation and Spal 2 toblogrs 
aaa New edition of entire ography 
F RNE'S 1 (NATHANTEL) „Works Wr 4 90 Nene, or tho Blorras, 1.50 
CARLYLE'S Works. Choapedition. Comprie fr ed 1o ne: | “gouge of the dun Landa rons f 
role Fre French Bs Revolution, A On pa Twice-Told Tales, MIVART (BT. oro) On the Genesis of 1 
co a reed kA 2 —. 5 ols vere, Mosese from an old Mango. o 8 A ipecies bee vbeetete teste. oe 1. 
r L¥ol.; Life of Schiller, } vol. Past b Laitan Puthodas MORLEY (Paor JOHN.) Voltaire 
alp. J. volt; alte Heroes ani an 1 155 vol, The House of the Seven Gables, and The Romssesa,? vo! : 
Ay pies poid e Won | ree i iun., MOULTON (LOUIBE CHANDLER) Bot 
on, 77 * · ne a English Note- i 
arican Note- Books, MUELLER (MA Lectures on the 
PATENTED (MaL WT. N: The rel The Pronch aud italian Nele. Beek. Beleuee of Tanging, Bories. . . 230 
Mona to tbe Training and Discipline at tha Our Old Home, and Septimius Felton. The Bama. “Secoud Borloo- siss Fay 125 
Mind, and the study of ita Morbid Condi sn | HIGGINGON'S (T. W.), Qut-Door Papers... 1.90 1 z un the Sclonee of Kei vol 
S n% f 2 L 
CERVANTES!’ Don Quixote... 8 ap 1a and Cus ome. volt 11 pees Bite 
erat , „ 
OHANNING (WM, ELLERY, D.D). The Pore Oldport Days .,......- Frey Tots. Price er YONG, =, 2.50 
00 
fect 10 arse — — 2. Wr. HOWELLS’ (WILLIAM Lect ‘on the @cteuce of Ealigion. St 
Henry Channing. . — Was 1 ding Journey oys NASBY (PETROLEUM YV). Swingin’ Round * 
OBANNING (WM. ELLERY). ‘Thoreau: Venetian Life...... > 30 
ar N Pe Ms A saad BF sep eho Po. Lie | NEWMAN (FRANCIS W.) A History of the 
. Thirty Geres or the — tes Hee „ 19 | HUGO'S (v.) New ovo." 'Ninoty- Tare. Lis Phasen of Yalin; or, P 
I A new Series o HUMBOLDT (ALEXAN of 
enue — ‘Translated from the German. ly ita Barrows and its Aapirations 
y Wilia, he Mounta “oir.” iiis- 85 threo portralta,....... eee * 10 ethene Union: Essays . * Church 
. 18 * mere 1 | TOMES (DAVID) Laps and Life. 478 ank 12 
CLARKE (JAMES FREEM Groat RELEY 1.35 lern, D 
one s he Tevet 125 e 5 1% The Rai n Pro! 6 
Dno sca in Religion 777, 3.00 125| Against Hero-Makiog In Religion. 2 
CLARKE (Dr, E. N.) Boxin Education.,,.,. 1 — Le PARKUR (THEODORE) A Discourse of of s 
cup Childhood of the aa Oe 2 — 0 i 
n A Manual of tha Anatomy of Vertabrated on stoma. vole ah ean 4.50 
e POWER). Btudice New | aon a ginal ivi 2. i| Additional Specches, Add i 
in Morala and other Kang. 890 | INQELOW'S (JEAN) Poems....... 12 Mi e Wi i 
The Religious Demande of the A8. . 2 er ee. A Unseen. + 30 ton, Adams, and Jemerson. Aih an ine tae 
93 meen Aha Saiar INGELOW'S (JEAN) Proso, Sd tha Bket- 1 The Trial of 1 Parker (or fho Mis 
1 thet, + demennor of a ch in 
OORRELATION and Consorrationof Forces: | Stacies for Stories cond e Kidnapping: with the Defonce... 130 
A Bertea of tons by Grove, Helm- Bto. age Sas ve. 13| The bee iratu nete Narr 1. m 
S A Kiener e T 1 125 . (THEOPHILUS, Tha Infinite 
Youmans, M.D, I vol. 702 Pour Matt; of, a Sg | PAR! BONG (TE 160 


ne DEMANDED BY MODERN 
LEBI ts eos Alma and Requirements 


INGERSOLL'S (ROBT, G. A The Gods and Other 
Lectures. 2 
ion of Addresses. By e Hux- 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO "RERIES. 


ley, Whewell, — è ds, Rain, 

Mason, Lyoil, Edid by Beef E. „, No. gor, Tee, ud Gelen. Ey Jonn Tyu: tm 
— 45.5 -asececcensaccrenes Sere iana A Ngan ohne a 
DALL (Mas. CAROLINE H) The Holler u, Physica and Poiltios; or, Thoughts on 
the Markot and the Court: on Women’s the Application of, the, 1 inan 0 Shon 


Se! 
to Political Bocisty. By Walter Bagshot. 1.40 


Ralat 
on . . Emplo 


Red, 

What to Wear? — at 
PROCTER'S 2 A.) Pooma, or- 

trait. Cabinet Eicon ——— 15 


ê 175| FROOTOR (MICHARD A) Other Wortde 


than Oura: the Morality of Worlds stid- 
fed ntar the Light of Rycent e 
Resoare lien, ith Colored Plates. 
9 Sefence for Lelaure Ho: 

if Pamiliar 


a Moon, Motions, Aapecta, Rene 
and Physical x 5 r 
mar Pho iographa and many Plates, Charta, 


The Expanse of Heaven.. 
8 (CHRIBTINA 0. 5 A Shadow ot 


ie Ss Spectrum Analysia, i 
7 — ie rerpential 805582 225 peed, ANA 
the Phys! — Constitution of the Henr e 


—————αœοE —— R ee PRs tea bearer ee 


clot., 


2 Pde ve Novels. — : 11 
BCOTT'S (THOMAS 
ae ad Elion English Life of 220 


Human 
the First of them 


Mew and. 


Aet (BENEDICT DE.) — The 


Politious... 
122. Correspondence and Ethlas 


STOWE Waita tyranny. BEECHER.) 
Veele Torw's n Cabin, 
ATZAUSS (D. F.) The Od ives sal the — 


Pink and 


36 ———— un 
THACKERAY'S(W. M.) Novels. bes 
Editon. Gan Gamp ta in d volumes. Par yol.. 
The pa 
Adventures of Philip. 
Pendennis. 
The Vi 
ee ff and L2 Loyel the Widuwar. 
Writings. Nee Eu- 
— Uniform with the N Coin- 


pletainSvols. With new Ponies Par vol. is 
a edition includes all the ha wanter in the lat- 


tions, pany additions, thus 
my with the novels, the c 1 aud mos 
N koray in the mark et. 


I. Barry dan, Hö N 4 

2 Paria, e e eee 

x i hobs, Sketches, Der ual, 

£ Catherine, E hrinmas Booka, and Uure- 
printed Pieces. 


THAXTER'S (M 
Isles of Shoals, . 


CELIA) Am the 
) ong 138 


UALS (H. D.) Walden; or, Life — 


Excursions 1% Fieid and Foreat. Portrait., 
The Maino Woods. 
Cape Cod. 


eke; 

B 

4 Teck an the Co: 
RIVOM n.. eee ves 


TYLOR orani B.) Tho Early History 
of Maw 
Primitive Cult) 


TYNDALL (JOHN), Faraday aa a Disoor- 
erer.. 


3 1 8 


šk 


f Ersrciso in the Alps 
RI 20 = Mode of Modo. 


Skiszsvk 5 


TYTLER (SARAH) Old Masters and thelr 
Pictures . * 


ce E 


Vola TiC TV, an 
The Vo, A 
Verse Dafen Aopen Y 


WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My 8 
a Garden... 


ēka kbA 


; .) American 
Wines ean Parker, 2 


it 


= 
F 
TF 
; 
8 
f 
f. 
2 
pi 
7 


taratura of the Age of 
. andia Conditions .. 
Washington and the Revoluti 


‘B (MRa, A. D. T.) A Summor ia 
AE maiten * pann, 


škkz keke 


té = 


Other Girl 
pay A vulume of Poems. 


W (JOHN d.) Poems. 2 vo. 4.0 


5 


4b DR 


THE HND E 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


396 


A DAY GUARANTEED 


tory. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS 
FROM GOVERNORS OF = 1257 8112 AND 
Baxora, Catalogues 8 5 . 


— ——ö— — — 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


une of Massachusetts’ great Ben- 
* K cory of a recent Photograph bD: 
Bisck, is for sale at THE INDEX office, an 
vin be sent by mall tany address on recelpt 
of the price—fiy cents. rae INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


- 
$25 nang our WELL AUGER AND DRILL 
fi. te 


GAVE FIFTY DO 


LLARS! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


— 


proai wi} any other Firat- 
TROE, 30 above cinsa Vein Mach. 


BAVED, 650 by buying the Floreno- 


Every machine warranted. 
Apertal terma to clubs and dealers. y 
Send for circulara ſo the 


Florence 8. M. Co., Florence 


e, Mass, 


er TiS Washinglon Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


10 AD VE RT I 


SERS, 


"The folowing states the experience ofa 


successful Bookseller who has 


scene’ Torro, Ohio, S 


To Tee INDEX AR., Toledo, O.: 
G 


advertised in 
ept. 20, 1872. 


emen, — Having had occasion to adver- 


ntl 
tise in your paper during the 


quite largely, 


t two yeara 


take pleasure In stating that 


iwaya obtained very satixfactory re- 
turns better in fact than from book adver. 


tisomenta in any other paper 1 


haye adver- 


tized in. Not only have I obtained immodl- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received monthe after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper 13 
Rept on file and referred to by your readers. 


Yours truly, 


Hexry S. SraBDINs. 


Special arrangements will be 


made at re- 


duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


wertieements. Address 
THE 


INDEX, 


No, 1 TEKMONT PLACE, 


Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC V 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES Scares. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Fagen wi 
trait, Crown vo., 


Aside from its literary and hi 


th Steel Por- 


loth extra, $2. 


istorical mer- 


fe», this volumo has à special interest, from 

tho fact that it was the last work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged befure his death, 
“ProPHETIC Voices" will be found of great 

vyalne to all who take an interest in the bis- 


tery of our country, so full is 1 


t of passages 


Sı which the nnezampled prosperity of our 
Bind bas been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
aaterinen, and orators, of whom the lament- 


ed unthor has also given interes 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


ting sketches. 
price, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


U 2 


G F 


THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, ul- 
EN through the clay; e artist 


s0 filled his own heart with 
ef that noble life that he has bi 
— to mould it into those 
D 


appreciation 
een alle cun- 
delicate lines 


ch the character had wrought on the ly- 
E fibre. We are tempted to oxclaim, as we 


stand beside it, na the old artist did to his 
lected work, Speak then!“ - Hanna E. 


nan. 


AN the characteristica of my husband are 
ža the buat,—bis greatness, his goodnesn, bis 
wendernesa, his love, You cannot glve life ta 


elay or marble; but you can re 
Wis Mr. Morse has donec —Lyd 
Annah E. Stevenson. 


The cyes, though but of clay, are 


resent it, and 
D. Parker to 


eseming 


with possible indignation, with possible tears > 
we Nips ore set rm with the resolution of 
Aim who, like Paul, could "fight a good fight” 
as well as “giye a reason."—Samua Longfal- 


‘The tirat time I have seen Theodore Parker 


wince be dled.— Vn. Sparrell. 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever 
@xeouted in clay Huston Dally Globe. 


‘The face la strongand noble as itshould be. 
‘The likeness ls good.—Boston Daily Advertiser, 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, ur finlah, 


to sha the vanity of the 


artist. All ts 


Ssrgotton in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
mnn, Theodore Parker.—L, S. H. in the Gollen 


Am. 


p of this Bust, finely finished n plas- 


mr. Mo ach. Boxing for transportation, $1 


erta Freteue ox Expressn, 
seniliwg or 
oud, 


8. 
Room 13, 2 Bromileld St., B 


paid by party 


er. Weight of box about ffr 
Orders may be sent to y 
H. MORSE, 


juston, Mass, 


THE INDEX -- AUGUST 13, 1874. 


ONPAREIL Farm Feed Bon 


Drug, and Hend-grinding MILI: e, 

Sizes. Cotton- san T 

od pamphlets free. ire ailera. iMate 
EBEER, SHEPARD & 


i6] East Front Street, Cincinat tele, 
a 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D, CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


bas just been published, and will be pent 
postpaid on recelpt of the price, $4.09, 


STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Please dadresp — 
— dn, boss. Our organization some time since decided to di- 
rect lis efforts for the present towards securing 
CONSTAN T EMPLOYMENT.— | tne 


$ hi „ male or female, oe war- 
ranted. No capital required, Particulars 
and valuable sample sent frer, Address, 


f N C. BOSS, 
with alx / cent return 1 f burg. N. *. 


. — —— 
FREE DISCUSSION 


SPITALLER HALL, 653 N. 
pry na eet in, Bye Bunday, at 1 ae: a 
Penne D6 z All A relates the Religions, 
tute the subjects for discussion, THE INDEX 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from ita sharo of the burden 
of taxation. 

As s moans to this end, wo have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of z 


and Inder ee for sale syery Bunday at TRACT Address ı THE INDEX, 
1 TREMONT PLAOR, 
Boston, Mass, 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in THR INDEZ of Nov. 37. 
We bave already isaued three editions, the 
Jaat of which ls nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to issues 


Another Large Edition 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCH — wenty- 
firet achool year of thia Family and Day 
School, ron BOTH SEXES, will begin Wednes- 
day, September 16, 1874. 
Nor particulnrs address 
NATH'L T, ALLEN, Frinclpal, 
West Newton, 0. 

At home Saturdays. 


— — 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


B ANR ERES, 
LEROY, MINN. 
Stoney inveated on short time, — for a 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, | of this and other tracts on the subject, so — W . 
OF PHILADELPHIA, that we can place a copy in the hands of porah o pen Arana | Perfect tae om 
‘The regular course of Lectures in this In- aikenka DAO and Taaa tise a for 


stitution will commence on the fmt Munday 
in October, and ls open to both sexes. The 
school is liberal and progressive, and thor- 
ough In its teachings. For announcement 
giving terme and ot NN address 
E. D. BUCKMAN, M. D., DEAN, 
No, 1030 Spring Garden St. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the beat of 
newapaper printing at reasonable prices, 1 
should Uke to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, preas-work, aud malling, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. 8, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


by borrower, We collect an an. 
part of the United States free of cha. 
Gregor, Towa; First Ni Hone! B ae 
3 ation: 
Mint.: Milwaukee National Bant Huang. 
Sha gat onn aak, ay 
ms a, 
City; Morris Aliman.” e Fork 


EAL ESTATE SE 
R 1 


Investments to Real Estate im Chicage 
and vicinity, = 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 

To do this, wa need funda; for, although we 
have made arrangementa for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it ia impossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

Will sot, then, 


if judiciously made, are the best and 
modes of employing capital. Theo 


Real Estate and Loan Agency’ 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations 7 


We frequently receive communicstions from or 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE | parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow | ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RAxNDOLFS NN 
INDEX. much they shall pay. To such we reply that the Chicago (Established 1859), 


coat to un ie about $2.50 per thousand, and wa 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or M cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But al] sdd!tional donations will 
be gratefully recelved for the purpose of circu- 
other articles they contain are of permanent | sting thom gratultounly throughout the country. 
intereat, and wil) furnish as instructive read-| Last winter this sulject was brought be- 


ing twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
valuable escent could be made ‘So a triond Lore the Legislature of the State, and many 
straggling out of Orthodoxy than one of | Petitions were presented asking a repeal of 


mee olumes, THE EX these unjust laws, 

dress 1 Tremont HEIN PES, a The matter is still in their hands, and at tha 
: next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 

Meanwhile the 


Voice of the Peaple, 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will ba sent by express (at tho 
Bad expense) on receipt of $2.50, 82.— 

„ and 39,00 respectively. ene volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irreapective 
of each other; for the important essays and 


Guarantees perfect title security 
in all Ite Teal Eatate Toana ample 
torort sad principal Callan AA pra i 
nelpal collec 

Real Estate! Investments made on 8 
order of capitalists and real 

and real estate 
ers respectfully solicited. ne 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. itis full sise, lib 
smooth, and elastic, and is equally 


Ww 2 R R E N 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 cents, e _ and equity, should be dis- adapted to hand or hiss use 
‘We shall bi 
PRACTICAL DETAILS, A Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 


fraud, belng not only shorter in length, but 
a much Aner siza than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Bo- 
reka Silk exactly aa represented. Every 
spool ia warranted, end the manufacturer's 
name indtlibly branded on every spool Call 
for it, 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done so, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


aver presentod to our legislative body, 
Will those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 


Price 25 cents. 
For sale by 


8. H. MORSE, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price 61.00, For High Schools, 
Well proved, highly popular, practical and 
ul book, 


BY EMERSON & TILDEN. 


American School Musio Reader. 
BOOK I, PRICE 3 CENTS, 

This charming number ia for Primary 
Schools; has full directions for teacheys (in 
fine print) and delightful ttle graded ezer- 
olses and songs for the children. 


LECTURES 


By 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES: 


The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith. 


Other Organizations 


iù this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 


American School Music Reader, — = If, du any locality, there are Staten aon Bitte s 
; NTS, ose who are inclined te į 
BOOK II. PRICE 50 CENTS Heart in Religion, 


For the Schools and Classes next above 
Erimary Sobools, Advances well into the el- 
ements, 


American School Music Reader. 
ROOK IU. PRICE 60 CENTS, 
For the higher classes of common schools, 


The above books are by EMERSON & TLL- 
DEN, are thorough, well arranged, practical, 
pleasing, and ful. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Humor. 

g. Dogberry, Malyolio, Bottom, Touchstone. 

4. Ajax In Troilus and Cressida: The For- 
ter in Macbeth; The Fool in Lear. 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render uch assistance as lias in 
our power. 


LIBERALS! 


PRICE 60 CENTS. D Falata, 
If ali will unite and work, tha resulte sought| 6. Hamlet. 
In great demand, and ts if th n J 
collections of Schoul Songs pom Bon Ea pans he acosmapliahedt SECOND SERIES. 
BY L. O. EMeasos, apaia i. The Women of Shakspeare. 
tune sent post-paid, on receipt 2. Portia, 
BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, | 2 ore sua Lady Macot 
OLIVER DITSON & CO0., fs p ns at 
BOSTON. NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON,| 6. Contrast in Shakspeart’s Characters 
CHAS, N. DITSON & co., Por order of the Address JOHN WEISS, 


711 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. | Execuriys COMMITTEE $2 E. Brookline St., Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1874. 


Wrote No. 243. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesisatical 
property ghall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplaing in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, 6 navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

We demand that all public ropriations for ed 
eal 2cPShaclable institutions of u sectarian character 


shal) ocana. 
4. Wo demand that all Services now sustained 


‘the government shall be llabed; and especially that 
A, ne of the Bibla in the public schools, whether oatenal- 
bly as á text-book or avowedly aa a book of wor- 


pı shall be prohibited. 

5, We demand that the appointment, by the Prosident of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of nil religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
ın oll otber departments of che government shall ba abol- 
ished, and that sinple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
alties of perjury shall be establiahod in its stead, 

7, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 

"ag the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be ro- 


a. Wo demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality ahall be surogeled, and that all laws 
abali be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Iſberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutiona of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practioal administration of the aame, no privilege or md- 


van! shall be conceded to Christianity or any othar spe- 
cial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on œ purely eetular basla; and that 


whatever changes shall prove noceant to thia end shall be 
consistently, opfilnchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions la imperiled, the advance of l- 
zation impeded, aud the most sacred rights of man in, 
Tringed, by the least interference of the State Lo matters of 
religion; and 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United Bente Constitution still mark the prac- 
cal adminivtration of our poua syatem, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the exlatence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Turnkrogx, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Aut. 1—The name of this Association shall be Tas Lrs- 
SEAL LEAGUE OF 

Agr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to so- 
core practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
iam" throughout the country, and es) cially in ——: 

‘Also, as soon as five hundred such Liberal Loagues hall 
have been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
to a Notional Convention of Liberal Leaguer, to be hereaf- 
ter called, In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country iu securing the needed reforms, 

Ant, 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shal) be regular loca) meet! n, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform nad the preas in gen- 
ol, ae such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
an è 


tod for raising funds 
tħe By-Laws bya 


ART. 4.—Such measures shall be ad 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Ast. 5,—Any person may become a member of the League 
1 nnn or her name to these Articles of Agres- 

n 


ART. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, 4 Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those Se to these offices, The President 
and Secretary shall be az-oficio delegates to the Natkmal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 


Arr. 1—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the memhers present at any a 
ar meeting, provided due notice of the proposes amen 
ments shal) bave been sent to avery member at least two 

weeks previous to such meeting. 


So far as Iam concerned, the above ls the platform of 
Tas Lypex. I belleve in it without reserve; I belleve that 
It will yat be accepted universally by the American people, 
asthe only platform consistent with religious liberty. 4 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princl- 
plea wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together. Belng convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
surely, even if slowly, apread, I hope to make THE ENDEX 
1 means of furthering it; and I ask tho assistance and 
active ration of every man and every woman who bè- 
eves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidente and Becre- 
taries, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
ae that list grows. Lf froodom, justioe, and reason are 
right, let their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


ad FRANCIS & ABBOT, Editor: 
Doron, Sept. 1, 1878, e 4 


For List of Liberal Leagues, sco next page. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


FPROPOGED AS A BURSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1, 


SRO 1.—Con shall make 
tablishment of gion, ＋ * n 


religion, or prohib! 
lag dne treeliom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the peo and 


ght of the people peace! 

e Government for á redress of gr. 
test shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to any office or public uss, in an 
sod no poreon shall éver in any State be od 


equity sgrana of any opinions he or abe may hold 
E toenforce the 

|. — Congress 8 ve power ores the pro- 
visions of the second section of this Article je 
ata legislation. * e 


GLIMPSES. 
BY F. E. 4. 


EVERY NOW AND THEN A safe“ robbery ls repoft- 
ed. Butif the robber is caught, what sort of a rob- 
bery la it then? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Nation says 
that the famous Blue Laws“ of Connecticut were 
an invention of the Rey. Samuel Peters, a Connecti; 
cut Tory, who waa driven from the State at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War, and who revenged 
himself by publishing in London, In 1781, a fabulous 
General History of Connecticut; and that the bistori- 
an of Massachusetts, Hutchinson, does not give one 
of these pretended lawa. Is there anything to be 
sald in favor of the genulneness of the “Blue Lawa” ? 


Tur AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADV ANCE- 
MENT oF Science began its twenty-third annual 
meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, on August 12. 
President LeConte, lu hia opening address, la reported 
as saying: Already it io proved that, should the 
largest comet strike the earth, no possibla harm could 
ensue.” This declaration contradicts flatly the state- 
ment of M, Faye, quoted in another paragraph on 
this page. Science has its open questions still, it 
seems, but Dr. LeConte does not propose to serve M. 
Faye as Calvin served Servetus, 

In Jory a farmer living in Warren County, New 
Jersey, publicly offered to give to some poor sowing- 
girl of New York free board for ten or twenty days, 
and to send the umount of her fares to and from his 
farm, if the officers of the St, John's Guild would 
select the girl to receive the kindness, This offer, 
published in a New York paper, gives the hint of a 
moat useful form of philanthropy. Thousands of 
farmers could afford to give a little vacation to the 
poor, overworked sewing-girls of our large cities, or 
at least to ask no other remuneration than a little 
help from the visitor in household affairs; and this 
would be most cheerfully given. Honor to the kind 
heart thatconceived this plan! It ought to be widely 
acted on, and we bope it will be, 

M, FAYE, in a recent lecture published in Nature, 
calculates that, “I£ the nucleus of our comet had di- 
rectly encountered the earth, with its mass of 25,600 
millions of millions of kilogrammes, and its relative 
speed of seventeen leagues per second (seven for the 
earth and ten in an opposite direction for this retro- 
grade comet), the actual energy of the shock would 
be enormous; I calculated that its transformation 
into best would immediately generate fifty-one mil- 
lion calorice per square metre of the hemisphere 
which enstalned the shock. It would be enough to 
shatter, dissolve, and volatilize a part of the solid 
crust of our globe, No living belng could survive 
such u catastrophe, Happily the probability of such 


an encounter is excessively small; and, indeed, the 


most remote geological agea do not bear any traces of 
such an adventure.“ 


Tun Nation of August 6 has a thoughtful and in 


the main excellent article on ‘'Evidence about Char- 


acter.” It shows that the rules of evidence, as en- 


forced in the courta, are not adapted to bring forward 
all facts logically bearing on a case, and therefore do 


not help to estabiisb the full truth In cases involving 
reputation. It holds that there ls “oniy ona good 


reason’ for carrying the Beecher case into court, 
namely, that the courts can compel the attendance of 
witnesses. 
country, at least, the decision of a legal tribunal is 


There is, however, one other, In this 
acquiesced in almost universally in such cases. If 
Mr. Beecher le exonerated by it, his accusers will be 
at least effectually silenced; and there is little doubt 
that enough evidence would be elicited to show with 
sufficient certainty whether the Brooklyn preacher is 
guilty or innocent on the maiu charge. 


AS A DEFENCE against the charge of adultery, Mr. 
Beecher’s “statement” and “‘cross-examination” are 
very strong as the case now stands, though not abso- 
lately conclusive, Tho explanation he gives of the 
letters which cast such a gloom over the right-minded 
portion of the community ip exceedingly probable, 
considering hls pecullar nature; and It certainly dissi- 
pates the dark presumption they created. So far 
every unprejudiced person must unfelgnedly rejoice, 
But the reason of this favorable change in the state 
of the case an respects the main charge lies in a fact 
which bears unfayorably on Mr, Beecher’s candor, 
and which therefore weakens his testimony to that 
extent. In hiv card of July 22, he declared that his 
„published correspondence on this subject comprises 
but two elements, namely, the expression of my 
grief and that of my desire to shield the honor of a 
pure and innocent woman ;” and the evident intent 
of this declaration was to deny the existence in that 
correspondence of any expression of deep-seated con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. The opinion of the more 
thoughtful part of the public was adverse to the ad- 
mission of thia denial; which opinion ls now con- 
firmed by this last statement of Mr. Beecher. The 
whole strength of his present defence consists In its 
assigning an adequate cause for the profound self- 
accusation contained in the letters referred to—for 
the undeniable “third element“ which we pointed out 
in them two weeks ago, He now confessea that 
“thero was, much that weighed heayily on my heart 
and conscience, which now weighs only on my heurt;“ 
and this burden on hls conacience he satisfactorily ex- 
plains, when he says that (although under a delusion) 
he elt convicted of stander inita meanest form.“ The 
story now told makes the self-accusation perfectly in- 
telligible without assuming adultery an its cause; 
and It la auch a relief to turn the flank of this horri- 
ble assumption that the public wil! gladly belleve the 
story, unless new and stronger evidences of gullt are 
hereafter brought up. Mr. Beecher, however, seems 
to have been singularly weak, and singalarly devoid 
of moral courage and directness, in deuling with the 
parties he depicts in such an odious light; and it le 
clear that a new estimate of his character must be 
formed in many respects. He can no longer be re- 
garded by any one as the great apostie of American 
manliness, If ever the folly of ‘dignified silenco,” 
the ruinous Impolicy of meeting known slanders by 
trying to hush them up rather than by overwhelming 
them with the truth, has been demonstrated, it ls 
now. The only way to trent = great calumny is to 
selze it by the throat and strangle It on the spot; and 
the timidity, vacillation, and wretched diplomacy of 
Mr. Beecher himself must bear a large part of the 
blame for the horrible suspicions of his purity which 
are now, we trust, scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 
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[For Tue INDEX.) 
Temperance and Total Abstinence. 


TEE THIRD FEER LEOTUME IN THE CITY HALL, DOVER, N, E., 
BUNDAY n, DECEMBER 12, 1868. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 

Within the pr fortnight, two | Temperance 
meetings have been held—the New Hampshire State 
Temperance Association at Manchester, and the New 
England Christian Temperance Convention at Bos- 
ton, At both gatherings, resolutions were passed in 
favor of prohibitory legislation; and thers are other 
indications of a strong movement in the same direc- 
tion. It fag ep ‘ore, a fitting time for all those 


interested in the cause of Temperance (and every 
man woman ought to be Interested In 
t) to express thelr views on the subject, and thus do 


their part towards the formation of a correct public 
opinion concerning it. With the Intention of fulfill- 
ing my duty in this matter, I propose to state my own 
private conclasions with regard to Temperance; and, 
although I am well aware that the persons most act- 
ive as champions of the Temperance cause, and best 
known for their exertions in its behalf, entertain 
opinions widely different from my own, I am not de- 
terred i this reason from expreseing with distinct- 
ness and emphasis the conclusions to which I have 
come, It la with great t that I must differ from 
men who are laboring in the cause of humanity with 
honesty and earnestness; but the interests of true re- 
form cannot but be promoted by the frank expression 
of all honest thought. However severely some 
worthy people may condemn my opinions, I wish to 
help, not hurt, the cause of Temperance, us well as 
other good cause; I wish to alm a blow, not at 

~ ranches, 8 roota, on eee at of 
ntemperance ; to respect the of my 
fellow-men, and, by thus respecting them, talp them 
to reapect themselves. If, consequently, I distrust 
the methods of those who, in their zeal for refo; 
trample on the equal rights and infringe the equ 
freedom of their fellowa,—if I see no hope of lasting 
success except in awakening the love of virtue in the 
individual soul,—I claim to be as true a friend to 
sobriety and good morale as any of those who would 
make men sober in apita of themselves. The two 
great principles of American clvilization—the su- 
preme duty of self-government by the Individual ac- 
cording to the law of God In hie own soul, and the 
un duty of non-interference by society except for 
sè 8 alone, —these two great principles, I 
say, I would unfiinchingly apply to the Temperance 
question and every other great question that comes 
up for settlement, More mischief than benefit must 
come in the long run from disregard of these prinel- 
ples; and I count it a terrible mistake to aay that 
good principles must not be “carried too far.“ No 
‘ood principle was ever yet carried far enough: and 

Ə does true service to his race who seeks to straighten 
out the crooked paths of human action by carrying 
— principles to their extremes. Taking it, there- 
ore, us a moral axiom that every individual has a 
Tight to be at perfect liberty until he violates the 
equal liberty of hle fellow-men, we shall find our- 
selves not a little enlightened as to our dufy with ref- 
erence to the Temperance question. 

Firet of all, lot us make quite clear what we mean 
by “Temperance.” In Its t use, this word sig- 
nifies complete selfmastery, perfect control of out- 
ward conduct by an inward law. He is the — 14 
temperate man who is in all things master of himself, 
and In all things guides himself by reason and con- 
science. Every passion bridled and bitted,—every 
pawale of the animal within us directed to ita lawful 
end, or else held In check by the strong hand of the 
disciplined will,—nothing less than this fills out the 
true conception of Temperance, The soul must keep 
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to the end a firm grasp of the reins, and never suffer | Temperance party itself ls oblij 


the body, like sn unmanageable horse, to take the bit 
in {ta teeth. When this ocours,—when the steed 
breaks loose, and rushes headlong to ruln,—when the 
body gets the upper hand, and the soul loses com- 
mand,—then Temperance succumbs to Intemperance, 
and character dies. The order of God is inverted 
when the high intuitions and megaton of the aplrit 
are trampled underfoot in the blind rush of the sni- 
mal, The intemperate man Ja a beast, and, forsak~- 
ing the upright posture of manhood, crawls on all- 
fours like a swine, Temperance is the empire of the 
soul over the passiona—Intemperance {a the insurrec- 
tion of the passione againat the soul, a New York riot 
in the heart, a mad outbreak of brutish desires un- 
curbed by conscience, In short, Temperance is free 
government,—Intemperance ls mob-law. 
As commonly used, the words Temperance and In- 
temperance are restricted to a narrower meaning, 
being applied only to the passion for alcoholic drin 
The essential idea, however, remalns unchanged, 
The great sin of drunkenness, consists in the obscurs- 
tion or total eclipse of the soul’s light,—the voluntary 
surrender of the human spirit to brutish passion. 
By the Influence of alcoholic excess, the delicate 
mechanism of the brain, on the right condition of 
which reason wholly depends, Is thrown into com- 
plete disorder; and, like a belmlese and dismasted 
ship, man floata at the mercy of winds and waves. 
The whole superiority of man over the animal Illes in 
that which the drunkard throws away as worthless,— 
in the possession of Intelligence wnd moral insight. 
When these are gone, the drunkard is eyen lower 
than the beast to whose level he descends; for the 
beast Is true to the nature God has given him, while 
the drunkard ts false to bis own far higher nature. 
In fact, the drunkard is a suicide, committing self- 
murder as a spiritual being to range himself with 
brutes. How instinctively just a use of words, then, 
is that common phrase, brutal intoxication’! Fean 
conceive of no higher virtue than that of elevating 
reason and conscience to the supreme throne of our 
being; and I can conceive of no deeper crime than 
that of degrading reason and conscience, and placing 
23 on their kingly seat. To be a man, in the 
ullest and highest sense, is the most glorious ambil- 
tion, the most divine aspiration, that can be born in a 
human heart; but, once a man, to become a brute,—to 
be willing even for an hour to get down on hands and 
knees, and roll in the mire of swinishness,—is a fall 
from majesty and nobleness that might wring tears 
from an angel's eye. I know too well that thie 
plunge from humanity into bestiality, than which I 
can concelye no pester disaster for 4 self-respecting 
man, ls made often by men of generous characters 
and full of noble virtues; I baye seen too many cases 
of such calamity to suppose that Inebriates are always 
brutes; bul the nobler and more generous I see a man 
to be, the lees can I endure the thought that he should 
ever become a brute, The greater the height, the 
more terrible the fall; and I would rather that my 
tongue should be torn trom my mouth, roots and all, 
than that It should utter one word except in pityin 
horror at the sight. No; while perfect manhood an 
womanhood ls the ideal and of all my public tesch- 
ing, let no one believe that I can look with compla- 
cency on drunkenness, the utter abnegation of man- 
hood and womanhood, Self-government in obedience 
to the still, small volce within la the Sens end of 
a religion; while self-surrendėr to selffah passion or 
selfieh interest is the supreme evil, the one sin that 
includes all other sine, against which I would faln 
strengthen my fellow-men to the utmost extent of my 


wer. 
But, while hating the vice of Intemperance with 
the very heartiest of ite haters, I have never been able 
to act with what claims to be the party of Temper- 
ance, Alike in politics, religion, and reform, I have 
found myself compelled to stand aloof from parties, 
to protest against their shortcomings or inconsiaten- 
cles, and to side only with universal principles, Un- 
til parties follow right principles, no true man can fol- 
low parties ; and Ít ia too much, perhaps, to expect of 
any large body of men at present that they shall fol- 
low, intelligently and consistently, universal and en- 
lightened principles. Those who zee in the logic of 
ideas a key to the solution of practical problems must 
for a long time to come be in a minority, and content- 
edly work as God shall give them room. Let me ezr- 
plain, then, why it is that, believing in Temperance 
principles, T cannot act with the Temperance party, 
1, The firat and chief reason is, that the chief prin- 
ciple of the Temperance 22 is not a Temperance 
rinciple. If we may ju ge of the mind of the party 
7 the votes of {ts conventions, it holds the drinkin 
of alcoholic beverages to be universally o sin, abd 
complete abstinence from. them to be universally a 
duty. This does not appear to me to be a true Tem- 
përance principle. It ia not possible, in my opinion, 
to lay down absolute rules concerning particular acts 
without regard to motives, It le the motive that 
makes an act a sin; and who shal! undertake to judge 
of the motives of men by the Wholesale If itia al- 
ways a ain to taste a drop of wine, then every person 
who tastes a drop of wine is a ainner to that extent; 
and to pass so sweeping a judgment on every person 
who tastes a drop of wine is an assumption of omnis 
clence which no modest person will make, Motives 
alone give their moral complexion to human actions, 
so far as the moral desert or ill-desert of the actors 18 
concerned; and if the moral teaching of Jesua had 
one trait more marked than any other, it was the 
transference of all praise or blame from the outward 
act to the inward spirit out of which the act grew. 
It is a universal duty to have a right spirit, à univer- 
sal ein to have a wrong spirit; but if we go beyond 
this to say that any particular act must be always a 
sin or always a duty, we fall back under that bon age 
of 8 5 from which It is the great clalm 
of Chriatlanity to have freed its followers. Even the 


d to fi 5 
tions to this universal sin of w ne-drinkings ose? 
y 


in canes of sickness, and in the case ely, 
Supper.” I should respect the ot tke "Lond 
more, as I do respect some of its members — 1 
making neither of these exceptions to what t regler 
as a sin irrespective of motives, If all wine-drttie, 
is sinful per ae, it is not made right by an in g 
motive: and a consistent. believer in ita —.— 
would make no exception of any kind. 

But not only do I regard the chief principle of the 
Temperance party as false, because it lays down 
absolute rule concerning a purely outward act; butt 
algo regard it as false, because it confounds use with 
abuse, and go le not a Temperance, but an Abstinence 
principle. Nothing la more unjust, or more harmful 
to the Temperance cause, then heated denunciations 
of strictly temperate men under the name of ‘nod. 
erate drinker,” as the “worst enemies of the Tem- 

rance cause.” Whether Temperance or Abstinence 

the better principle, Is a fair subject of discussion: 
but it is a question to be at last decided by each man 
in the privacy of hia own heart, and not to be settled 
by the vote of clamoroua conventions. For myuelf, I 
believe in the Temperance principle properly ro 
called; for many others I believe in it also; for some 
I believe in the Abstinence prineſple alone. ‘The dis. 
tinction between use and abuse, so scouted at by 
many declaimers, is one which runs through ai 
human life, and will never be discarded by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, The Temperance party de 
prives itself of the * of a large portlon of the 
very beat members of the community, with whose aid 
an overpowering public sentiment against drunken- 
ness could be organized, simply because of its inju- 
tice towards persona whose example and inflnence are 
wholly on the side of Temperance. The true princi- 
ys of Temperance is, in my opinion, to use alcoholic 

iquide as a good servant but a terribly despotic mu- 

ter,—to beware of the least excess, to guard most 
faithfully against the formation of any enalayi 
habit, and to deal with alcoho! in all ita forms za wi 
a double-edged sword of razor-like keenness. To for- 
get the danger of excess, or to despise it, is both folly 
and ain; for he who prizes his soul above bis body 
will most assuredly fee! his obligation to keep his 
soul pure and his faculties in perfect equillbriam. It 
ia Always the part of wisdom to suspect the passions 
at all times; and it is the part of virtue to repress the 
least approach to insubordination. But if we were 
to abandon the use of al) things whose abuse is dan- 
gerous, where would be our common sense? How 
would life be ible at all? The real protection 
ed abuse of alcohol, as against abuse of all other 

ings, lies in the strengthening of conscience and 
the tendereat deference to its least behests, If we 
are really unable to govern ourselyes,—if we find by 
experience that use itself ls dangerous and is creating 
a habit whose power begins to make itself felt, —then 
there la no safety but to abstain, wholly and continu- 
ously. Ican only appland that man who sage, For 
myself, I choose to a tuin: but to others 1 concede 
an equal liberty of choice.“ I am not by any meant 
advising to use intoxicating beverages; far from it I 
simply say, Temperance is use, Intemperance is 
abuse; and he fulfils his duty in this matter whois 
publicly and privately temperate. What I contend 
for and inaiat upon is the right of individual Liberty 
of action; the right of every man to be respected 0 
long as he obeys his own conscience, without being 
branded by vehement partizans as “ihe worst enemy 
of the Temperance cause,” What is temperance for 
one man is not temperance for another; and It ls per 
fectly Idle to lay down universal rules concerning 
particularacts, The universal and absolute obliga- 
ton of all men to be ‘temperate In all things,” will 
be questioned by none; bnt it is preposterous tost 
oP the same standard of temperance for all. Indi- 
vidual differences of temperament, education, organi- 
zation, character, and circumstance must be respect- 
ed; and the Temperance cause will never prosper 
until they are respected. 

2. Another great reason why I cannot act with the 
Temperance party Is the excessive and unwise conf- 
dence it puts on the efficacy of the pledge, For my- 
self, I disbelieve in pledges, except as a last resort. 
The practical results of the pledge are quite as often, 
I fear, evil as good, Ita defensive power ls spoty 
except with a few persons. This f have beard ssid 
by some testotallers themselves, who were well quali- 
fied by actual experience and observation to bear wit 
ness on the point. A strong, free nature, even 
once induced to take the pledge, is seldom easy under 
the yoke, and sometimes is so galled by it as to resort 
to any measures to break loose. Even a self-imposed 
fetter tends to destroy the sense of moral freedom; 
and to creste a sense of constraint which aiet 
comes a positive temptation. There are not a few 
peraons who are greatly tempted to do what they — 
prohibited from doing; and sometimes they go 170 
do it just to get rid of the offensive prohibition. 2 
be eure, there Is nothing noble in thls, but there fa 
great deal of human nature in it; and so far the Led 
tical power of the pledge la weakened. ce ck 
this sense of irksome restraint ls not felt, al bai 
admit thet, unless conscience and will are Sein ens 
pledge will not be kept ; and the strength 2 gih 
to come from the pledge is, after all, only the 8 wer ol | 
of conscience and will-at bottom, On the po The 
conscientious will, at laat, must the keeping 2 the 
pledge itself depend, Too many persons sean 55 

ledge as In itself a suffelent protection; 8 1— in 
false security ie created, conscience falle eP d 
some moment of temptation the prop pies al The | 
to false security aucceeds an agony d qepe ot self- 
pledge once broken, the sacred sentiment © fellow 
respect {a so fearfully Injured that man R Po ceses, 
straightway rushes headlong into the wildes rhe 
believing that all hope of salvation is gon 7 
kind of support given by the pledge is not 
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of the best kind; but there are, doubtless, man 

cases where It is efficient. If a person feels himse 1 
in danger, and believes that the pledge will protect 
him, by all means would I encourage him to try it 
‘As an occasional means of strengthening a feeble 
will, it would be useful; but it is wise to place reli- 
ance on nothing except moral Improvement of the 
community, as a permanent meant of advancing the 
Tem ca cause. Icannot approve of the pledge 
‘being offered as a universal panacea of Intemperance, 

or urged wok all persons, or made a condition of 
joining a Temperance Association. After all, reli- 
ance must be placed at last on the Individual con- 
science; where this is wanting, there le no security 
whatever in a verbal promise. Moral means alone 
can lay the foundation of a true reform, and to these, 
in the end, must the exclusive ap be made. 

3. This brings me to the third leading reason why 
coöperation with the Temperance pea la for me im- 
possible. They insist upon prohibitory laws which 
exceed the true limita of State action. The State 
cannot rightfully act except for the simple protection 
of Itself and of Ita members: Its power should not be 
used as an instrument of Aen moral reforms, 
which ought to spring spontaneously out of the vol- 
untary movement of the people, gulzing the 
equal rights of all persons, its sole legitimate or 
tion ls to protect those rights; and the progress of 
the community must be left to those natural spiritual 
forces which in all ages are active for the gradual de- 
velopment of the race. The commonwealth cannot 
without usurpation take upon Itself the task of the 
private conscience, and dictate what shall be bought 
and what not. The State may restrain the sale of 
liquor just so far as It ls a public nulsance or immedi- 
ale cause of crime, and no further; and this it may 
do solely as s measure of self-protection. There the 
dimit really lies. How far the sale of liquor is a nul- 
sance, and how far it is a lawful business, is, no 
doubt, a difficult practical question to answer; but it 
ås very plain that, when the State undertakes to oup- 
presa the sale of liquor altogether, for the purpose of 
rendering it almost Impossible for any man to get it 
for any p. „then the freedom of the people is 
violated, and a reaction is inevitable. John Stuart 
Mill is correct in teaching that the “‘self-regarding 
vices are no concern of the State; these are to ba 
reformed by moral means, or not at all. If a man 
wants to get drunk and cannot, there Is, at any rate, 
no virtue in his sobriety; and I more than donbt 
whether the attempt thus to keep men on their feet 
when they are determined to go on all-fours la pro- 
ductive of any permanent . Fetters on freedom 
always work more harm than good in the end; and 
the stringent statutes agalnst Iiquor-selllug In some of 
our States are | ly to blame for the present re- 
action. The only Temperance reform that ls good for 
anything, or that can stand the test of time, must be 
based on the enlightened conscience of the people, 
and not on any enactments of the government. For 
no cause whatever would I consent to any infringe- 
ment by the State on the just rights of the individual ; 
and if the people are not yet ripe for a true ner 
ance reform, I would rather walt till they shall be 
educated to It than attempt ay hot-house forcing 
process by abridging private freedom, 

4, Another reason for keeping aloof from the Tem- 
Derance party ia the intolerant * * and temper it 
manifests, Nothing more bigoted and harsh has for’ 
along ume met my eye than the Boston Journal's 
account of the treatment of Dr. Blagden Jn the New 
England Christian Temperance Convention In Bos- 
ton, Dr, Blagden, personally one of the worthlest 
of men, and for years the senior pastor of the Old 
South Church, undertook to address the Convention 
In favor of Temperance, as opposed to Abstinence; 
and but for the generous appeal of Henry Wilson to 
‘the audlence he would haye been hooted down by 
them. A party which thus refuses free speech and 
falr play is not one with which I wish to act, The 
same spirit of intolerance betrays Itself frequently In 
the tone of Temperance lecturers and newspapers, 
and must surely repel all who prize courtesy and just 
dealing in the treatment of different opinions. 

5. Let me add here a word of disapproval of what 
I cannot help calling the unscrupulouaness with which 
ardent advocates of Abstinence too often argue from 
the Scriptures. The example of Jesus, so far as the 
four gospels are concerned, is, fairly looked at, wholly 
in favor of the temperate use of wine, T say this, 
not with any wish to shield my own opiniona bebind 
his name (for I wish them to carry no weight with 
any one except their own intrinsic worth), but sole) 

use persons who speak on the subject often fail 

to deal candidly with the gospel narratives as they 
stand, Jesus is sald to have been called a wine-bib- 
„ because he came eating bread and drinking 
wine"; he is paid to have turned water into wine at 
a marriage feast in Cana of Galilee; and he is sald to 
have bid his disciples drink wine in memory of him at 
‘the Last Supper, On the other hand, he nowhere saya 
à word against the temperate use of wine, and, so far 
™ the record goes nowhere gives any sigu of con- 
demnation of it. Dr. Miner, to explain away this 
teeming sanction given by Jesus to a practice be va- 
hemently reprobates, declares that the wine used in 
that day waa not intoxicating In Its Influence, but was 
simple grape. jules, —a statement worthy of about as 
much respect as if he had sald that 5 never 
8 to ferment in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
nt had a fashion of keeping sweet all winter with- 
out taming Into vinegar. Such reckless assertions 
— bring any cause into contempt, 
and, the partisans of Abstinence quote with great 
Sophus — 1 reproof of drunkenness contalued In 
pture, and then, on the other hand, turn round 
m say the Jews had nothing to get drunk with! 
E ese two thi hardly agree. If the wine that 
sparkled so brightly when It moved itself aright” 
only harmless grape-juice, why warn us so sol- 
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emnly nst It? But if there was danger lu the 
cup,—if it “bit Uke a serpent and stung like an ad- 
der,’ ae say there was only juice in it? 
With sophistry similar to that of Dr. Miner, Dr. 
Manning, at the New England Christlan Convention 
before referred to, tried to explain away the miracle 
said to have taken place at Cans. He argued that 
Jesus did not himself 1 4 that the water became 
wine, but the governor of the feast said it, not belng 
sober at the time. Here, then, according to Dr. 
Manning, the governor of the feast had got intoxi- 
cated, and the wine at the feast eanctioned by the 
presence and miracle of Jesus must have been some- 
thing stronger than grape-juice. But, admitting that 
Jesus did not say the water had become wine, Dr. 
Manning must 4 that the water did be- 
come ne, or else deny the miracle altogether. 
Which he meant to do, is not clear. But — an Or- 
thodox minister to deny the miracle would be as 
strange as for a professedly Christian teetotaller to 
confess that Jesus sanctioned moderate drinking. 
To 705 It matters nothing what the example or pre- 
cept of any teacher Is; I judge for myself on the mer- 
its of each case. But I do wonder when those who 
profess to be guided by the example of Jesus de- 
mounce moderate drinking as asin. Do they know 
that they are denouncing their Maater? I do not 
covet the conscience of any man who can stoop to 
twist, distort, and pervert the plain meani a the 
Scriptures, because he does not dare honestis to ad- 
mit that the Scriptures are agalust him. For myself, 
I ask no question whether the Scriptures are for me 
or against me; I am content to use the faculties God 
has given me as faithfolly as I know how; and if I 
make mistakes, I trust that something will be par- 
doned to an honest purpose. 

This, then, la In brief my conclusion. Temperance 
in all things, poren of all our life by the still, 
small voice of consclenca within onr hearts, la our 
chief duty; and so long as we are faithful in this 
obedience we are not bound by any rules of man's 
making, but free to follow our own secret convictions. 
And this may we serenely and bravely do! 


THE STRENGTH OF UNBELIEF. 


To our editorial note last week concerning the 
weakness of unbelief in Boston, Colonel T, W. Hig- 
| ca whom we respect above all the rest of the 

ree Religionists, sends us this reply :— 
To THE EDITOR or THE [INDEPENDENT :— 

I have been accustomed to claim for the Indepen- 
dent a good deal of falruess and candor in dealing with 
those whom it regards as unbelievers; and [ therefore 
read with surprise what seemed to me a series of very 
incorrect editorial statements in the last issue. The 
second paragraph of Editorial Notes“ makes the fol- 
lowing affirmation :— 

“‘Unbellef in Boston has not for years been s0 weak 
as to-day. The Parker Fraternity and the Twenty- 
eighth Con tional Society are feeble enough; the 

rticultural Hall meetings have been abandoned; 
and if THE Inpex Influences anybody at all, it is 
only the unlettered sceptics of the West.” 

he first assertion belongs to a class which I must 
leave your contributor, Rey. Augustus Blauvelt, to 
answer, As to the second, I do not know what 
‘feeble enough“ means; but I take it to signify in 
this case — feeble. As the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational Society (of which the Parker Fraternity is 
only an offshoot) has proved itself strong enough, In 
this the twenty-elghth year of ita existence, to erect 
and dedicate a building of {ts own, the “Parker Me- 
morlal Meeting-House, and as it holds meetings in 
thia building every Sunday, which meetings I can 
state from personal observation to be attended bya 
large and most respectable congregation, the epithet 
“feeble’’ seems to be most singularly misapplied. It 
was generally predicted that this society could not 
lasta year after the death of Mr. Parker, which took 
place fourteen years ago. 

The statement In regard to the Horticultural Hall 
meetings is still more surpriaing. When, how, or by 
whom were these meetings abandoned? As one of 
the committee having them in charge, I can only wy 
that I have never heard their abandonment so mu 
as proposed. If I am not mistaken, the last year was 
the first time that these lectures proved self-support- 
ing; and it le to be hoped that the next winter's 
course will be equally successful. In the words of 
Mr. Webster, “It would be awkward to be annihilated 
without knowing anything about It.“ 

Finally, in re to Tor IxDRX. If to havea 
large Western followingis in any way discreditable, 
what is to become of the In dent? and if THE 
INDEX Influences the unlettered, what becomes of the 
common Evangelical assertion that the Free Rellg- 
lous movement le confined to a handful of scholars? 
But I dispute the correctness of your assertion. 
When you say that “if Tux INDEX influences any- 
body at all, it ie only the unlettered sceptics of the 
West,” it occurs to me that it certainly influences me; 
and that, however sceptical or unlettered I may be, 1 
certainly do not reside at the West. THE INDEX is 
distinctly and absolutely Mr. Abbot's own organ; no- 
body else is responsible for it; and its editor will tea- 
tify that nobody criticises it more sharply than {ts 
own occasional contributors. But it fs a great mla- 
take to ignore its ability or to belittle ite influence, 
All just-minded radicals agree, I think, that noth- 
ing la really gained by misstating or —— oF 
onents ; py it seems to me that the same policy ls 
equally binding, were it only as policy, on just-minded 
conservatives, T. W. Hicerson. 

Newronr, R, I., July 30; 1874, 

We are not able to see why our statement was not 
essentially correct, Dr. Blauvelt's viewe of the 
strength of unbellef are not precisely ours, and we 
trust the Free Religioniata will not flatter themselves 


that other Evangelical apologists who have made as 
deep investigation into the current doubt of the times 
are as alarmed as de. It la true that the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society has lately erected a 
meeting-house, and since thie their single temple can 
depend for preachers upon a body of unoccupied 
icals—Colonel Higginson, John Weiss, Samuel 
Johnson, F. E. Abbot, William R. Alger, and other 
able men,—it wonld be 4 à respectable audl- 
ence did not attend It. But Theodore Parker used to 
reach to three thousand EN. Did bis successora, 

. A. Wasson and J. Vila Blake, gather as many 
hundreds, and do as many hundrede now meet regu- 
— every Sunday morning? Parker's three thou- 
sand listened to a man whose belief in God, con- 
aclence, personal immortality, was as firm as Jonathan 
Edwerds’s. The congregations who hear his suc- 
cassors are apt to find rhapsody instead of prayer, the 
memory of a good life instead of immottallty, the 
cosmoe Instead of God. And if it has taken twenty- 
eight years to build one permanent building for radi- 
cal worship, how long will it be b fore unbelief out- 
numbers the twenty-five or thirty Christian Unitarian 
churches now so utterly abandoned by Mr. Parker's 
successors ? 

Weare glad to get the information from Colonel 
— gd that the Horticultural Hall meetings were 
beld last winter; but we confesa thet as news of 
them did not reach our ears, which in previous years 
had heard their coming from afar, we were hasty 
enough to conclude that what we did not hear gave 
no sound, 

As for the culture of TR INDEX and lts readers, 
Colonel Higginson, himself one of the beat examples 
America can show of the highest culture, must know 
that for seventy-five years we have had an “unlet 
tared’’ and ignorant clasa of sceptics, neglectful alike 
of all churches, liberal or conservative, and ready to 
send recruits to this and that Infidel fam or spiritual- 
lstic delusion, Unitarianism elxty yoare ago was the 
secession of some of the most cultivated men and 
churches of the most cultivated of American denomi- 
nations; some of the later Free Rellgloniet seceders 
from Unitarianism have also been of the highest in- 
tellectuul attainments; but now-a-days Mr. Abbot 
and Colonel inaon find themselves hedged about 
with followers whore doubt is that of sheer Intellect- 
ual Inability to comprehend faith, and whose screeds, 
as they appear side by side with finished editorial or 
admirable T. W, H.“ contributions in Tae INDEX, 
leave an Impression of pity for the men they almost 
shame by theircompany. An ignorant man has as 
geod a right to his religion as a scholar; Christianity 

as always bad thousands of the illiterate In its 
ranks; but theirs ls the wisdom and the humility of a 
conscious ignorance and weakness, which does not, 
Ingersoll fashion, declare that it bas created God. 
We must still assert that, if the tone of Tae IspEx 
in any safo 2 its contact with culture in the 
majority of its followers le very slight, and that Its 
infinence, like that of the Investigator, upon the bet- 
ter clasa of thinkers ls very small. Of course Colonel 
Higginson reads it with sympathy; butif he, with bis 
culture, were a conservative Unitarian, we belleve 
his conversion from the mere reading of a journal to 
which he now lends one of Its few attractive features 
would be far distant. 

Let us say In general, without “misstating or un- 
derrating’’ the strength of our opponents, that, how- 
ever it may be with simple unbelief, we cannot see 
any great gain of Free Religion within the past ten or 
twenty years, Nearly every Unitarian of the extreme 
left has found himself compelled to leave the denom- 
ination In consequence of hia own inability to work 
in it, or In consequence of thefeeblenesa and dissat- 
{afaction of his congregation; and therefore the 
Unitarian churches have never, we think, been as a 
whole more Evangelical, or free from delstical taint, 
than to-day. The scceders from thelr ranks have 
found no radical o izations to give them meeting- 
house or salary, and moat of them have passed over 
from the fleld of religious Instruction to that of gen- 
eral literature, Let us mention such names as occur 
tous. F. E. Abbot, falling to carry his Unitarian 
church in Dover, N. H., with him to delsm, went to 
Toledo, Ohlo, founded a Free Religious society, of 
which we have beard nothing since his departure 
from that place, and is now {w ſthout stated place of 
preaching) editor of TRE IX DEX. D. A. Wasson, 
abandoning his Orthodox Congregational church in 
Groveland, Mass., founded an Independent“ societ, 
in that place, whose strength departed when he left 
and went to Boston as Parker's successor, Hels now 
(without stated place of preaching) an occasional 
writer for the press, and a resident of West Medford, 
Mess. William C. Gannett has, we believe, never 
had a stated place of preaching, John Welss, resign- 
ing his Watertown aoclety, has since been a lecturer 
on Sbakspeare, William J. Potter, repudiating the 
name of Christian, has naturally been 4 — from 
the list of Unitarian Christian ministers, ough he 
still preaches to a considerable Unitarian congrega- 
tion. Samuel Jobnson, who once preached to an 
Independent“ society in Lynn, of which we now 
know nothing, is devoi Imself to literature, 
C. P. Cranch, who never falrly entered the ministry, 
writes and paints, William R. Alger bas given u 
preaching to the Music Hall Society, a result wi 
which want of funds, on the part of the society is 
said to have had something to do. Samuel Long- 
fellow lives in Cambridge Faithout stated place of 
preaching), O. B. Frothingham has withdrawn from 
the Unitarian body, and preaches to a considerable, 
but not large, Free Religious audience in phe 
J. T, Sargent lives (without stated place of = 
ing) in Boston, Finally, Colonel Higginson himself, 
to * n of literature, but to the lose of the rellg- 
fous chaos be adorns, has long abandoned regular 
preaching. Of Unitarian ministers still recognized 
as such in the official list, we recognize but three hay- 
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that a third school, embracing the truths 


regular pastoral charge whom we know to haye 
5 — toot nar the platform of the Free Relig- 
fous Association—Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston; 
Dr. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia; John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, and William T. Clarke, of 
New York; and of these Dr. Furness and Dr, Bartol’s 
apirituality is such that from thelr radical influence 

school of Tae Inpzx has little to hope. These 
facta seem to Indicate that whenever a man tran- 
scends Christianity and quits the Unitarian or any 
other Christian church, he is apt to fall out of re ular 
religions work of any kind. And thus it is that un, 
belief’? In any phase which claims to be religious,“ 
not ony in Boston but everywhere else, has gained 
little of late. There is unbelief at the present day, 

admit, both pervasive and potent; but not of the 
sort which claims to be Free Religious,” or in any 
other sense religious. It is the utterly irreligious un- 
belief of materialistic atheism, hat the 
strength of direct consistency, But with the unbe- 
lef which proclaims itself religious while denying 
the basla of religion we need give ourselves little con- 
cern.—New York I t. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


BY H. 6. L., IN THE LONDON “FREE SUNDAY ADVO- 
CATE” OF JUNE 1, 1874. 

When the western districts of Notting Hill and 
Kensington were visited, some time since, by the Rey. 
Bee Wright and friends, who, for a brief period, gal- 
vanlzed into life the long defunct act of Charles II., 
of pious memory, I remember hearing some very 
strong expressions from the inhabitants, while they 
were smarting under the ating of the Rev, Bee. 
as these petty persecutions were, it has been reserved 
for one of the American States to furnish at least a 
parallel, and “had I but Aladdin’s lamp“ I would 
request the genii to set me down in Boston, that I 
might stady the Sunday question under American in- 
fluences. hen I say American influences I do not 
include cowhiding, or tar and feathers. I should con- 
sider these undue influences, and likely to prejudice 
the mind of a student; but this being at the present 
time out of the question, I must content myself by 
being simply areporter. Turning over a number of 
old copies of Tae Inpex, published In Boston, I 
came upon an article entitled ‘“Emancipate Sunday,“ 
from which I quote the following a 

“A case of petty persecution for infraction of the 
Sunday law, iu Brookline, Massachusetts, which hes 
already been briefly mentioned in these columns (Tun 
Impex, for June 15, page 191), bas led to the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet by Mr. William J. Bowditch, a 
highly respected citizen of the place, containing a 
cool and dispasslonate ex re of the disgrace thus 
cast upon the town and the State, From this pam- 
7— t appears, original documents belog cited {n evy- 
dence, that on Sunday, May 12, Mr. George J. Walther 
assisted his wife in transferring a passion-flower from 
a small pot into a large one; and that, having screwed 
a hook into a water-spout for the purpose, he was just 
about hanging up the vine, when a policeman, E. C. 
Clark, threatened to arrest him for a violation of the 
Sunday law lf he did not stop. Mr. Walther stopped 
at once, expressing, however, an intention to teat the 
matter after a consultation with alawyer, The po- 
liceman next day complained of him to a magistrate, 
obtained a warrant for hla ea sad obliged bim to 
soprar before Trial Justice C. H. Drew, who fined 
him two dollara and costs, amounting to three dollars 
and ninety-five centa—the eg or share being 
one dollar and sixty cents. From this judgment Mr, 
Walther apo 

These irritating proceedings naturally excited the 
indignation of the fellow-citizens of the victim; and 
a petition signed by eighteen of the most Influential 
of them was presented by Mr. Bowditch to the Select- 
men of Brookline, together with a circumstantial 
statement by himself of the whole matter. These 
petitioners requested the town authorities to see that 
the fine and costs should be paid by the town itself, 
or to assess them upon the petitioners; to stay the 
roceedinga where they were; and to torbld the police 
‘or the future to make any further voluntary com- 
pani on account of Infraction of the Sunday law, 

o this petition the Selectmen returned answer by 
the Town Clerk, a few days later, that they had vot- 
ed — itis inexpedient to take any action upon the 
subject. 

r. Bowditch protests against this decision, and 
declares, that the Selectmen have free legal power to 
forbid the police thus to make complainta — viols- 
— of the Sunday law. But the writer of the arti- 
cle says :— 

“The real evil lies farther back, in the Sunday law 
itself. The oniy varoni reform muat consist In the 

of this law from the Statute Book. Until 
is done, there can be no real security against the 
repetition of the vexatious and bigoted prosecution 
complained of, No law is really obsolete“ as long as it 
stands unrepesled : it fs always Hable to be revived by 
aay party In power which may choose to make use of it. 
-letter laws are mischievous in many ways— 
creating contempt of all laws so long as they remain 
merely nominally in force, and becoming Instruments 
of oppression if, as in this case, brought unexpectedly 
into operation. The only safe and wise course is to 
repeal every law which the sirana enlightenment 
the age 1 unworthy of itself, 

With this belief, we respectfully but earnest]. 
recommend to the protestants against this absurd — 
tyrannical prosecution that they make it the ground 
of a vigorous movement in the next Legislature of 
Massachusetts for the immediate repeal of the Sunday 
law. It is this law which for ten years has defeated 
the beneficent measure of opening the Boston Pub- 
lic Library on Sunday; and It A B great mistake 
to treat it as in any sense a dead letter. Let the 


liberals of Massachusetts improve the opportunity 
now before them to agitate effectively for the abo- 
lition of the Sunday statutes—at least to the extent 
of re all those provisions which are in fact 
based on the idea that Sunday is in some sense a 
specially ‘holy day.’ It is quite enough to make 

unday a ‘day of ne a legal holiday, as s pure — 
nicipal regulation; Whatever le more than come 
of Lan e hope sincerely that the Massa- 
chusetta liberals will now prove that they possess the 
courage of their opinions, and will not rest content 
with any half-cure of the contemptible tyranny here 
attempted to be practised. Let them lay the axe at 
the root of the tree, and destroy for all time the arro- 

ant pretence that one portion of the community 

ave a right to prevent another portion from taking 
care of flowers, or playing croquet, or doing any 
other innocent and inoffensive act on their own prem- 
ises on the first day of the week. The ‘conscience’ 
which la hurt by seeing other people employ them- 
selves on that day as they pimes, sò long as they be- 
have themselves quietly and peaceably, is a conscience 
thatis incompatible with the first principles of civil 
freedom; and it is not a conscience that can be em- 
bodled in statute law without most unjustifiable in- 
terference with individual rights. Whoever wants to 
worship in a church on a Sunday, free from molesta- 
tion or disturbance, should be scrupulously protected 
in that right; but on the same ground every other in- 
dividual should enjoy an equal liberty. Now ls the 
time for a determined attempt to get rid of outgrown 
puritanical legislation on this subject in Massachu- 
setts. Let the whole country see that the old Bay 
State understands her duty.” 

With these remarks I think we must all concur, 
and it is evident that the same — spirit that 
existein England is abroad in America, born no doubt 
of the same grim old puritanism. 

But there as here Its days are numbered; ita ranks 
are thinning fast, and in the end the spectre of puri- 
tanism muat vanish before the spirit of rationalism. 
But the end is not yet; old errors, like old trees, 
strike their roots deep, and to eradicate them it re- 

uires persistence, courage, and unity. This last the 
Arat, the keystone of the arch. The army of progress 
must be undivided, We, like the heroic Greeks when 
they won the battle of Marathon, are outnumbered 
by six to one; but they fought as one man; and let us 
learn this lesson from the past, and we shall conquer 
us they did. It took centuries before the intellect of 
man could free itself from the domination of Catholi- 
cism. From Pelagius in the frat to Luther in tha 
sixteenth is a long stretch of time for the mind to 
travel over; but we can hear, if we have ears to hear, 
the dim yet audibly articulate protest of those brave 
hearts whose lives were quenched by fire and sword, 
at the bidding of men who professed to bring to poor, 
suffering, ignorant bomanity a religion of love, 
What bitter mockery! The reaction set in at last 
with the Reformation, but with the rise of puritanism 
Sunday liberty was lost. 

The same spirit of reaction, or revolt of common 
pense, which slowly but surely broke the despotic 
sway of the dominant church of the past, le abroad 
to-day, searching, questioning, collecting facts regard- 
leas of consequences—regardless, so long as the truth 
is gained, how many, or how few, preconeelved no- 
tions and priestly Thou shalts’’ are relegated to 
their place with other exploded shams. en I 
started I expressed a wish to be set down in Boston 
by the ald of Aladdin’s lamp; but I have wandered 
ton the saddle of a thought” into Greece before the 
birth of Socrates, and some four centuries before the 
birth of the Founder of Christianity, whose religion, 
as Mr. Grahsm tells us, waa a life and not a creed, 
A life of love. We know too well what it has done 
an a creed. Would that humanity could even now 
reduce It to a life. 

I have been riding, as it were, in a circle, and have 
come back to the point I started from,—Emancipate 
Sunday. Yes, that is a work in which the reader 
roust help as well as the writer. Sunday freedom 
once gained in London will speedily be obtained in 
the provinces. 

Boston, though oppressed by sabbatic laws, Is yet 
the centre of religious freethonght in America; as 
Wendell Holmes tella us, Boston has opened, and 
kept open, more turnplkes that lead straight to free 
thonght, and free speech, and free deeds, than any 
other city of live men or dead men, I don't care how 

eir streets are, nor how high their steeples,” 
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THE REAL REVELATION. 
BY W. A. LEONARD, IN THE LONDON “UNITARIAN 
HERALD” oF JONE 19, 1874. 

Most of our readers know there are two schools of 
philosophy—the one called experiential, or utilitari- 
an, refers all moral judgments to experiences of utili- 
tyi while the other, known aa the intuitional, reducea 

1 moral obligation to the principle of an inexplica- 
ble constitution of the haman mind. The former is 
the objective echool, and claims amongst its adherents 
such men aa the late J. S. Mill and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The latter is subjective, and numbers its 
supporters from among such thinkers as Miss Cobbe 
and Mr. Lecky. 

It would seem apparent, from the oft-quoted max- 
im, „Extremes meet,“ that there must be, could we 
only find it, some ground on which the deep thinkers 
on both sides could agree. Where such opposite 
views area held by thinkers of the mental calibre of 
those just named, it ia but reasonable to conclude 
each side must have some warrant for its belief, and, 
esis usual in such cases, the common ground must 
be one where each side is fairly represented, and 
where a compromise harmonizes the previously con- 
flicting opinions, 

And, indeed, It la a matter of supreme importance 


other two, and avoiding thelr errors, should 12 — 
as soon as possible. For, first, let us see the great 
error that both the experientialiat and the Intuition- 
alist 8 result discovers a purely iw 
jective principle. ith the experientialist the assò- 
ciation of ideas, whether acquired or inherited, Is the 
sole reason of all morality; that ls, our present ideas 
of morality are nothing else but an accumulation of 
eralized experiences from observations of the dil. 
erent effects of different actions upon human 
nesa; and hence the morale of our action is to 
gogar not by an objective standard of morality, but 

y itə apparent utility. 

According to the lutultlonallat, on the other hand 
men derive the firat principles of their duties from 
intuition?” hence to a man’s conscience“ must the 
final eppaal be made in matters of morality. It rm 
guires ut a moment's reflection to show that man's 

‘conscience’’ varies with the ages, and also with the 
various stages of civilization at which the race may 
have arrived; therefore, what seeme right at one 
period and to one community may appear wrong at 
another time and to another civilization. Thos truth 
will be made non-absolute, instead of the absolute 
and eternal Reality we hope and believe it is, and to 
the attainment of which we press forward as to a 
Jong- dmiral and much-valued goal! We have been 
led Into these remarks by a singularly able fay in 
the Boston (U. 8.) INDEX, written by the editor, Mr. 

E, Abbot. 

TuE IX DEX iu one of the most outspoken of the 
American newspapers on subjects connected with re- 
ligion, and might perhaps by some (as it le, Indeed, 
by Professor Newman) be considered too moch de 
voted to the negative side of the religious question. 
There can be no doubt, however, that thie remarka- 
ble paper fully vindicates ita uprightness as well a 
ita righteousness, condemning both the utilitarian 
and the intuitional schools us belng sadly deficient, in 
that they make the final authority rest in the subjec- 
tive; the mind or the conscience is the supreme zu- 
thority. Though, says Mr, Abbot, the inseparable 
association of certain ideas, as well as the character 
of any and every inatitution, depend entirely upon 
the action of the environment reflecting ita necessary 
relations in human intelligence. 0 

Mr. Abbot Insists, with reason, that Moral Ob! 
tion is an objective seals and Moral Intuition the 
reflection of this Obligation in consciousness, while 
the two combined as endless action and reaction be- 
tween the mind and the Nature of Things give the 
clue to the Mora) History of Man, which Is explained 
only by the law of evolution” (thus furnishing acom- 
mon meeting ground for the two achools already men- 
tloned). We draw attention to this remarkable paper 
because it seems to ns just the answer needed when 
the leaders of the Utilitarian and Jntuitional philot 
ophies severally claim our allegiance, Their on. 
ments are often ao plausible that it is difficult to 
say them, though we cannot but feel the whole truth 
lies with neither of them. 

— u— — — 


SIASCONSET. 


Jury 27, 1874. 

“Say it again.“ Spell It.“ ‘Where in the world 
it Such are the greetings which meet me when I 
attempt to tell people of my lateat discovery amon 
sea-side resorts. “Brook your arm,“ I answer, 
there you have Nantucket Island; Nantucket town is 
inside the bend, and Siasconeet is outside.” If the 
associations were agreeable, I would call it the crazy- 
bone of the Island, “Here we are,” eaid one of the 
hardy sone of the village, as we stood together upon 
the bluff, looking seaward; “here we are, with vo 
land between us and Europe.“ If he had offered to 
ferry me over ln his dory, I think I should have 
agreed, Europe seemed so near, with nothing bat the 
Atlantic Ocean to hinder. But what a view that we 
for one who would know the solitude of the ocean 
without crossing it! One need not haye a vivid im- 
29 to fancy himself on board ship, cutting 
his way eastward, as he stands on Siasconset sborè 
and sees the waves heave, and curl, and dash into 
fouming ripples along the island's staunch thou 
weatber-beaten sides, 10 

Nowhere else, excepting on the deck of the 0 
“Africa” in mid-ocean, bave I ever seen so wide a 
unbroken asea view. Shifting sand. bars under the ses 
warn vessels of much draught to keep their 4 — 
so that the ‘stately ships go on“ witbout recogt' 2 
at this point, and the scene is one vastsolitude. | 00 
turna with u sense of relief from the eels on 
and sky to the cluster of houses on the bluff, w 
finite man abides. Not that Siasconset folk — ad 
more finite than other folk, but their houses certaln'y 
betray unusual limitations. They were built j 
nally by fishermen from Nantucket, who came 55 
in the spring and fall months to catch cod. The = 
not bring their familles with them at firat., aked 
therefore built little, one-story houses, with pe 01 
roofs. Afterwarde wishing to have the company it 
wives and children, they put on sheda where E 
was convenient; and there the houses Ile, Jike usch 
of barnacles on a rock; big and little all in a — * 

Of course, with the wires came neatness, order, 
taste, and these houses, once so rough and bara 2 
now as pretty and homelike as you would wis hoa! 
Honeysuckle and roses take kindly to thelr tows 
walls, and where the vines fail paint and w e 
put in their redeeming touch. Everything is ching 
ty and tidy that you ——— if Sus rests as 

eB 

station, Your wonder increas Nen age ate ie 


east, in costumes which, a though relieved bi a 
U 

hese are the summer visitors. ‘They com 
wholly inhabited by them at this searon. a 
from 2 parts of de Unton. They add 
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all furnlahed, for fifty or sixty dollars a season, and 
eltber keep house or take their meals at one of the 
restaurants, of which there are two or three close at 
band. Besides these cot „there are two hotels, 
the little Sen View House” and the larger “Atlantic 
House.” We stayed at the latter. It is kept by Mra, 
Eliza Chadwick, and exceedingly well kept. The 
table was by tar the best we have known at any ses- 
side hotel, and the same competent hand was visible 
in the neat rooms, opening on à breezy piazza and 
commanding fascinating views. Visitors sometimes 

ass this hotel, expecting pleasanter quarters nearer 
the shore; but I can only say that they may go farther 
and fare worse, When all the houses are so near the 
pea, there la littla to choose in point of locality, and 
the Atlantic“ has great advantages in its food, its 
lodging, and its outlook, The finest houses in the 
settlement are clustered about It, and It looks over 
their heads to the blue sea beyond. 

But why all thy talk of Slasconset? What should 
one go there for? 

For the purest sea air on the coast, The prevailini 
wind is southwest. Siasconset geta this wind fres 
from the sea. Nantucket Lown only geta it after it has 
travelled across the island, and the cottages at Oak 
Bluffs on Martha's Vineyard are in the same relative 
position, Go to Slasconset to breathe, It is worth 
the trouble, Every breath lø a delight. It la enjoy- 
ment enough to sitstill and drink It in. 

But active existence is not reduced, 65 any means, 
to this primitive diversion, Tou can bathe if you 
know how to hold on, 

A big rope stretches from a apar on the beach to a 
buoy in the water, and the wise bather holds fast to 
that rope. If anybody thinks this a tame way of 
bathing, let him try it. The waves snatch you up, as 
a strong man might catch a child and toss him in the 
air. There is no danger from the undertow so long 
aa you stick to the over-tow. Hold fast to the rope, 
sok in spite of alge and saud, in which the waves 
abound, you will haye a lively, safe, and Invigorating 
bath, They ought to have more bathing-houses. 
Fish bouses are not an acceptable equivalent. 

If neither breathing nor bathing attract you, there 
is always fishing to be had for the trying. Scup and 
bluefish are only too willing to be caught: the latter 
—— no bait but a leaden drail, The only skill re- 
q In blue-fishing is expedition and care in pull- 

them in, It gives sailing exactly the kind of 
twitch It needs to relleve ita monotony, to have a line 
out and a blue-fish on the end of it every now and 
then. Or one may fish from the south shore, if he 
likes exercise, and he will get all he wants of muscu- 
lar diversion after he has thrown the drail out beyond 
the breakers a fow hundred times; oor ts this all In 
the way of mney sport. A ride of four miles to 
Quidnit, passing Saukaty Head on the way, will bring 
one to the favorite waters of the shark family. Fleh- 
ermen will take you out la thelr yawle a mile or two, 
and give you every facility for making a close ac- 
ualntance with thie interesting family. Sliced blue- 
ls all the invitation they need, and they come to 
the surface very promptly when a stout Asherman has 
hold of the other end of the line and pulla steadily. 
A few blows on the snout reconcile them to their new 
element, and they are pulled over the side of the boat 
and soon be hy 

If none of these sports attract you, you will not 
stirat thls summons. Butit fishing, bathing, sailing, 
òr simply breathing the purest air on the coast—cool 
without sharpness, breezy without chil!,—bas a charm 
for you, I advise Slasconset and the Atlantie House,” 
Tus terms at this house are twelve dollars a week; 
washing, one dollar a dozen; riding, one to two dol- 
lars 4 team; boating, six to eight dollars a party. 
Mail every mening, and conveyance to and from Nan- 
tucket, seven miles away, for seventy-five cents. 
Leave Boston by Old Colony to Wood's Hole any fore- 
noon, and you will be at Sinsconset ln the early even- 


ing.—G, L. C., inthe “Boston Evening Transcript“ of 

July 31. 

LEGAL TREATMENT OF EMOTIONAL IN- 
SANITY. 


The legal relations of morbid impulse are of vast 
importance to society. My own opinion in regard to 
the manner in which the law should des) with Indi- 
viduals thus affected will easily be ascertained by the 
following ;— 

i, A person aware of the existence of an impulee 
to commit crime, and which he fears he may not be 
able to resist, is bound to do everything in his power 
to render the accomplishment of bis propensity im- 
Possible, It is his duty to immediately place himself 
ander restraint. If be does not, he ie morally and 
legally in no better position than a rufan who feels 
àn Impulse to acquire other people's property, and ac- 
cordingly murders the man most convenient for his 


2. The Individual who is clearly shown to have 
elded to a previously unfelt Impulse to commit 
crime, and who accordingly perpetrates an otherwise 
Motiveless offence, or one which in his normal con- 
tion would evidently not have been committed, ia 
too — 7 to soclety to be allowed to go at large. 
He ought to be placed under permanent restraint. I 
tay permanent, because experience shows thut this 
orm of menta) aberration is exceedingly apt to recur. 
veral of the cases I have cited are illustrations of 
trime committed after the discharge from confine- 
ment, and there are hundreds of similar Instances on 


3, Those morbidly constituted individuals who 
commit crimes because it is pleasant for them to do 
20, such as Helen Iagado, Dumollurd, Pomeroy, and 
others whom I might mention, should be treated ex- 
sctly like other offenders of the laws. The apparent 

ance of motive is apparent only. The fact that 
experiences pleasure from the committal 


Of the act in as strong a motive as any other that can 
be alleged, and is entitled to no more extenuating 
force than the pleasure of revenge, acquisitiveness, or 
other passions. ‘Lord, how 1 do love thieving M said 
a London vagabond; “if I had all the riches of the 
world, 1 would still be a thief.” 

4, The fact that a murder has been committed in 
order that the perpetrator might secure his own exe- 
cutlon is not  palliating circumstance, Those who 
contend that It is—and I am sorry to find Dr. Mauds- 
ley smaig them—eeem to be actuated by the errone- 
ous idea that suicide la necessarily the act of an in- 
sane person. The desire to be executed may be evi- 
dence of a morbid mind, but not necessarily of an 
insane ons; and If we are going to excuse every crime 
committed by jaundiced and hypochondriacal and 
notoriety-loving people, we might as well close our 
courts at once. 

5. A morbid — to crime experienced by an 
Insane person—and by an ineane person I mean one 
who exhibits other evidences of insanity beside the 
morbid 32 apd who would be considered by 
competent judges to be Insane, even if no such lin- 
pulse existed—demands continued sequestration, 

g. But the plea “I could not help It“ is one which 
every member of the criminal classes can urge with 
as much force as the subject of morbid impulse, and 
when it stands alone lu an otherwise sane individual, 
should be absolutely disregarded apes and 5 . 
pea fio Hammond, M.D., tn the “Herald of ealik" 
for July. ; 


MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY was once so popular 
that Mr. Kingsley and his Imitators presented us with 
a vast number of clerical heroes, each of whom was 
six feet high, could preach three sermons, walk twen- 
ty-five miles, administer thirty-three baptisms, visit 
seventeen sick persons, and thrash seventeen impeni- 
tent bargees in the course of one Sunday's work, 
Ritualiam has altered the type; but, if the Lord's 
Day Rest Association bas its will, pedestrian parsons 
may come into vogue agalu. Vehicles are to be dis- 
continued on Sundays, and the sight of the Bishop 
of London walking from Fulham to St. Paul'e—not, 
we hope, with peas in his shoes—is to convert a cab- 
driving and carriage-using generation from the error 
of its wats, So far as the cab-drivers themselves are 
concerned, we are very sorry that they have no week- 
ly rest; but that la thelr own desire and thelr own 
fault. The drivers could easily organize amongst 
themselves a Ee by which a section could have a 
second or third Sunday quite free, while there are in 
almost avery London church week-day services at 
early morning times, which the cabmen, if rally 
anxious for religious communion, could easily attend, 
Beyond these opportunities for joining their fellow- 
Christians in 1 and N it lo not our business 
to interfere—all the rest is a matter of free, unforced, 
and pa- Tor service. A person who is weak or deli- 
cate wishes to be driven to church, and the cabman Is 
willing to earn an honest penny to buy his Sunday 
dinner. No doubt, it la very hard that anybody 
should be obliged to lead such lives of unremitting 
toil, and the extra labor on Sundays, owing to the ase 
of cabs by worshippers drawn from distant places, la 
3 enough from the point of view of all who 
believe that overwork is bad; but Sunday driving and 
Sunday toil are not, unfortunately, the only illustra- 
tions we witness of severe pressure on the Industrial 
clasees in an old and overcrowded community like 
ours, The sole remedy for the evil is impracticable ; 
if we could confine every man to his own parish 
church, we should minimize the use of cabs; but thus 
to make zodphytes of the lalty would be to hand them 
over without redress to every freak and whim of the 
patar whom money, or lay patronage, ora bishop's 

Iscretion has placed over their heads. The mlachief 
Js sometimes severe enough lu country places; to ex, 
tend it to London would provoke a rebellion, As 
things are, the Evangelical or Ritualist, diegusted by 
the ornate or the unadorned character of the nearest 
church, satisfies his soul by calling a cab and invad- 
ing another parish, Can we in fairness deprive any 
London layman of this simple means of redress ?— 
Leeds (Eng.) Telegraph. 


— . —ä 

Tur Pall Mall Gazette reproduces from an Italian 
correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse the follow- 
ing incidents in reference to Garibaldi. Before the 
General resided in Caprera, It rarely — . that a 
ship touched at the island, while during the past three 
ears no fewer than one hundred and fifty steamers 
ave stopped there. Four Neapolitan vessels have 
been named after the General, and since 1871 he has 
been presented, chiefly by Americans, with agricultu- 
ral implements to the value of from 14,000 to 16,000 lire, 
He has also recelved other presents, consisting of 
money, jewelry, etc., to the value of about 1,000,000 
lire, “Dat he bas returned them all to the senders. 
Garibald! ls honorary citizen of ninety towns, vil- 
lages, and districts, and honorary president of one 
hundred and twenty societies; he haa twenty-one 
awords of honor, eleven of which have been sent him 
from abroad, and since 1871 he has received upwards 
of flyve thousand addresses of sympathy from various 
quarters, The {sland of Caprera brings in to the Gen- 
eral a net Income of about 3,000 lire. A lire Is about 

nine and one half pence English. 


— oo — r—— 

Tun Evizaneta Herald says: “On Monday the 
little son of one of our citizens, while playing with 
his sister, a bright, sweet child of five aummers, got 
hold of his father’s gun, which had been carelessly 
left standing in the kitchen by the thoughtless 8 
pointed the gun at his playmate, and saying, jokingly, 
T'I kill you,’ pulled the trigger. What must have been 
that boy’s feelings when he found that he had lied, 
that the gun was not loaded, and that his innocent 
little slater had knocked a portion of his nose off 
with a stick of wood.” 
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Poetry. 


IDLING ONE DAY IN JUNE. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Idling one day in June, my aimless feat, 
Forbidden, crossed the threshold of that fane 
By grateful Harvard built for ber dear slain, 

Whom Freedom counted for hor service meet. 


Above me rose the glorious sheaf of towers, 
Az on the snowy tablets, slow, I read 
‘The names of all the gencrous-hearted desd 
Who were opr chivalry's most perfect flowers. 


There were the names of men whom all tho land 
Halled zs the greatest in those dreadful days; 
Thero, too, their pamea whose only meed of praise 

Was the deep sense of doing God's command, 


And one I read which oft I used to speak, 
In loving-wise, as friend doth speak with friend: 
Brave, ardent spirit! whoresoever tend 

Thy restless feet, thou dost the highest seek. 


And, a4 I gazed, with dimmer sight I saw, 

Upon rude stagings high above my head, 

The workmen painting words that shall be read 
Through countless years of Liberty and Law; 


EResounding words of that melodious tongue 
Which Tully spoke and Virgil sang so well; 
But nought of all their meaning could they tell, 
Who on the wall their various colors flung. 


And some there were who worked in sombre hues, 
While others bravely did Illuminate 
With red and gold some word of greater welght; 
But all alike the meaning all did loss, 


Behold, I thought, a parable of those 
Whose names are graven on these tablets cod; 
They did their work, yet Uttle could have told 
Of meanings vast which only Heaven knows. 


Behold, I thought, a parable of all 
Who do men's work upon this mortal strand; 
Great meanings which they cannot understand 
They paint and grave on Time's memorial wall. 


There aro who work in colors dull and cold; 
There are who work in charactors of flame: 
Tt matters not, the glory ia the game; 

For only thus the tale is nt told, 


Which He can read who builds all seas above, 
Bo strong that nothing can destroy or mar, 
In every sun, in every circling atar, 

‘The evertasting temple of Bia love. 


—Christian Union. 
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Mra. F. W.Christern, New York City, One share, $100 
Richard B. Westbrook, Sonman, Pa. „ * io 
R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wia. Two „ 2% 
R. W. Howes, Boston. Manas. One “ 10 
Chas. W. Story, Boston, Masa. ad * 100 
E. W. Meddaugb, Detroit, Mich. Five W 600 
Jacob Hoffner, Cumminsville,O. One “ 100 
Joho Weiss, Boston, Mass. bed * 10 
W. C. Russel, Ithaca, N. X. 1 “ 108 
A, W. Leggett, Detroit, Mich, 4 10 
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James Inton, Lynn, Mass, * “ 100 
F, A. Nichols, Lowell, Mase, 4 105 
J. 8. Palmer, ‘ortiand, Me. “ “ 1% 
Robt. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N.Y. u 100 
Mrs. A. L. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. bed “ 109 
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J. E. Oliver, aca, N.Y. 10 100 
E. H. Aldrich, Providence, R. I “ “ 100 
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Mre. E. B., C „ Valley Falls, R. I. “ «100 
0 5 nadale, R One „ 100 
James Damon Ipswich, Mara. 2 * 109 
Joseph A. Barker, rovidence, RI. „ 10 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUOUET 15. 
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C. Fargo, $1.25; H. S. Heberlin, ib cents; Benj, B. Tuck- 
25 Gimo. 2. H. Winden, 1 be K. S. Baieti 75 cents; 
B. A, Ballou, $2; James 1 950 8 G. F. ammi 8; 
James G. Rich von, $3; B. eee $ 
Ai Mis, George, E- asgell, Bian) Y crater N grana 
$ + Ci a - 
Samuel Brook, 14 centa e 1 ee Bit 0 centa; 


receipts of cash will be acknowledged 
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who do not ace their romi ledged 
three weeks after sending, will please . * 

. .— it b t-office money: er, by regia 
3 7 An 25 Boston or New York. Checks 
on interior banks are Hable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the ey 

N. N orders for Tracts or single numbers of Tux 
hand of small amount, be otd- 
= ed to the same amount without farther notios, 

, B.—Postage on Tux INDEX la five cents per quarter, 
aking from recelpt of the first number, fayable in sã- 
vance at the place of delivery. 

N. B.—When writing about a former remi always 
give tho date of such remittance as exactly as poss! blo. 

N. B.—Piease examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mall-tag, and report at once any error in either. 
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SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of THE Ispex will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, if desfrod, within s con- 
venient distance of Boston. 

— i — ʒu- — 

COMMUNICATIONS come in much faster than they 
can be printed; but we do our best to give every 
clear-headed writer a chance to bè read. 


Ax essay on the temperance question will be 
fonnd in this issue of THE INDEX, written several 
years ago, but expressing our present convictions on 
that subject. 


BExXAToR WIN DON, of Minnesota, has discovered 
that “very few“ of bis constituents are in favor of 
inflation. A similar discovery awaits, we trust, the 
other inflationists of the Inst Congress. 


A CHARMING DESCRIPTION of Siasconset, reprinted 
on another page, will show our readers where we 
spent several days of the vacation for which we are 
under such delightful obligation to our kind friends, 
It Is written by one of our companions at the time, 


Ms. PiLLsgunr's articles on the record of the 
Christian Church with reference to African slavery 
ought not to be overlooked by anybody. The more 
facts, dates, quotations, and exact references he gives 
on this subject, the greater will be the obligation he 
lays on the readers of Tae IxDRx and {ta editor. 


Mr. O. E. Norton, of Cambridge, haa set a useful 
example by publicly cautioning everybody against the 
railroad between Shelburne Falle and the Hoosac 
Tunnel, on account of the bad condition of the road, 
which has led to several accidents of late, and nearly 
cost him hia own life recently. If every person who 
escapes from a railroad accident would do the same, 
and so prevent the hushing-up policy that too largely 
prevails, the railroad companies would soon be taught 
to exercise less economy atthe expense of human life, 


Soon AFTER his return from America to England, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, ln describing this country, fell into 
some mistakes not to be wondered at in consideration 
of his short stay and necessarily hasty observations, 
We wish, for instance, that he drew a true picture 
when he says; There the Bible cannot be thrust by 
force down the throats of the school children,” The 
Americans, at present, hare positively refused to al- 
low the Catholle priesthood to tamper with their 
school system.” The day will coma when we shall 
have earned this commendation. 


A LETTER from New Orleans, recently received by 
Mr, Underwood from the Secretary of the Liberal 
League in thet city, states that there is a very large 
liberal element In Louisiana,” but (as eleewhere) itis 
very hard to unite them for vigorous work. The 
Catholics are numerous and strong; the negroes are 
nearly all Protestants, but “superstitions In the ex- 
treme.” Thus far the New Orleans League has 
worked silently,” for the purpose of getting them- 
selyes accustomed to combined action before under- 
taking public meetings. ‘Please see Mr. Abbot for 
me,“ says the writer, and let him know that the De- 
mands of Liberalism will not be likely to take with 
the negro population, The word Liberal will kill it 
at once in theirestimation throughout the South. As 
à whole they can be made to understand only the first 
Demand. It must be borne in mind that they are 
now citizens and voters, but very ignorant and super- 
stitious. Nothing will go down with them unless the 
names ‘Republican’ and ‘Union’ are ingredients in 
It... . I am trying to persuade Mr. —, editor of 
the —, to place the first Demand of Liberalism at 
the head of bis columns, as a plank in his future plat- 
form... My advice ls that you at once organize a 
colored Liberal League in Boston, prepare sultable 
circulars showing that Lincoln, Sumner, eté., were in 
favor of the movement, and get them to circulate 
these among the leading negroes all over the South,” 


“THE STRENGTH OF UNBELIEF.” 


Id another column will be found an article with the 
above caption copled from the New York Independent 
of August 6, Some characteristic eriticisma by this 
paper on “unbelief in Boston" drew out, it seems, & 
courteous remonstrance from Colonel Higginson, to 
which the editor courteously replies by clinching his 
former mlsrepresentations as well as he is able, though 
not with as much success as determination. It may 
not be a waste of ink to print a little more on the sub- 
ject than was contained in our casual mention of these 
misrepresentations in THE INDEX of the same date. 
But we have not the ghost of a suspicion that the in- 
fallible Independent will curtail a comme of its pub- 
lished misstatements; for we notice that, whenever it 
has cyphered that two times two are seventeen, it 
invariably sticks to Ita cyphering in the face of all 
the Arithmetics in the country, and justifies ita name 
by being gloriously independent“ of the multiplice- 
tion table. 

1. This berole ‘‘defender of the faith” of Henry C. 
Bowen (who is the only editor the public Is permitted 
to know) institutes a comparison between the Boston 
of Theodore Parker’s time and the Boston of to-day, 
with reference to thelr relative “strength of unbe- 
lief,” Asis well known, Parker stood almost abso- 
lutely alone in New England, as the representative of 
religious radicaliam, and was cast out with horror by 
the Unitarians; to-day he ranks aside by side with 
Channing in the saints’ calendar of that denomina- 
tion, and speaks through the lips of a large propor- 
tion of its ministers, His three thousand” hearers 
have become many times three thousand admirers 
and co-believers; and his type of “unbelief” ls to- 
day comparative conservatism. The Parker Memo- 
ria) Hall is finished and occupied by a fine audience; 
the Paine Hall will soon be so likewise. The Free 
Religious Association hold thelr largely attended con- 
ventions not only in Boston, but In many other lead- 
ing cities, New York itself not excepted; they sus- 
taln every winter a course of lectures jn Horticultural 
Hall which la one of the established institutions of 
the city; and they are making a fair beginning as a 
publishing association. The Radical Club has been 
for years one of the moet famous features of Boston, 
exerting a wide and incalculable influence; and the 
Second Radical Club bids fair to become equally in- 
fluential, if Its future career is not to fall behind its 
past, The Liberal League has made itself quietly 
but most powerfully felt in Boston the past year on 
the question of church taxation, and intends to re- 
sume its peculiar work of “‘anbellef”’ (we forbear to 
criticise this nickname for strong, positive convic- 
tions) with redoubled energy. The Spiritualists have 
several flourishing organizations, and have just been 
holding successful camp-meetings very largely attend- 
ed; and Hospitaller Hall has its own stout corps of 
sappers and miners, which will by no means disband 
in order to accommodate the Independent. The In- 
vestigator and the Banner of Light are both thriving 
and doing excellent service in what Its critic considers 
eo weak” a cause; and THE INDEX has been already 
published a year in Boston. This is enough to show 
that Rey. Mr. Baker was not far out of the way when 
he styled Boston a ‘‘camp of unbellef;“ and if the 
Independent is not sagacious enough to recognize the 
Cassandra of Orthodoxy In its at present somewhat 
discredited Blauvelt, experience will come in by and 
by to supplement Its sagacity and secure for that gen- 
ulne seer a modicum of honor in his own country. 
Dr, Blauvelt is right: Christianity was never in such 
danger as it is to-day; and our happy New York 
ostrich may be left to get the sand out of its eyes at 
its leisure. Even so far as organization alone la con- 
cerned, the “unbelievers” (that is, those who believe 
too much truth to believe in the half-truths of the 
Independent) were never so strong In Boston as they 
arè to-day, 

2. But the fact is that this penetrating critic, in its 
anxiety to prove the ‘unbelievers’ a very “feeble 
folk,” measures them by the only yardstick it under- 
etande—denominational statistics; and the result la 
what might be expected. It practically confesses that 
it knows nothing of social and intellectual forces 
which It cannot do up In pound packages and peddle 
out at retail; it stares bewildered at all forms of 
belief which do not run a parish, build a three hun- 
dred thousand dollar meeting-house, and point tri- 
umphantly to the religious pyrotechnics of sensational 
ministers and operatic choirs, There ls but meagre 
intelligence in the attempt ta reckon the “strength of 
unbelief’ by the table of avoirdupois weight, or to 
estimate the influence of radical ideas by means of 
the grocer's scales, Dr. Blauvelt falls into no such 
blunder. He knows that the Chriatianity is “weak” 
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which cannot command the respect of the trained 
modern Intellect, and beholds with alarm the Church's 
neglect of intellectual self-protection. The Indepen- 
dent runs through a list of radical speakers and writ- 
ers who were once ministers and are now something 
else, and concludes that radicalism is “weak” in pro- 
portion as it abandons methods fitted only for the 
uses of conservatism—that the religion ls dead which 
does not “preach.” Perhaps it la; but it is a lively 
corpse, “We cannot see any great galn of Free Re. 
ligion,” naya the Independent, “within the past ten or 
twenty years.” Ten years ago the very name was 
unknown: what now makes it used ao constantly and 
conspicuously? Do such names come up withonts 
cause or justification in existing facts? It Is some 
times convenient not to “‘see;” but those who have 
eyes and use them see that there are great multitudes 
of the besteducated and most earnestly humanitarian 
people of our time who are coming to recognize in 
religlon a mighty and indispensable force for good, 
yet are driven by intellectual honesty to seek it out- 
side of Christianity, That this movement has not 
yet taken any decided, organized form, we are the 
frst to admit; but whoever argues that the move 
ment is “weak” because it sports no sectarian Year 
Book excites the quiet mirth of the well-informed. 

8. We cannot help wondering whether Colonel 
Higginson's good opinion of the Independent's can- 
dor” will receive any modification from its statement 
with reference to the Horticultural Hall meetings of 
last winter, that news of them did not reach our 
ears,” Seyeral of the lectures there delivered were 
printed in Tae InpeEx, which also frequently wen · 
tioned them; THE INDEX has exchanged for several 
years with the Independent ; and that the Independent 
read THE INDEX last winter was proved by its own 
columns. Considering the other sources of knowl- 
edge of those meetings, which were sufficiently abun- 
dant In other journals, It must be reluctantly con- 
ceded either that the Independent remember more 
than it chooses to acknowledge or else that something 
waa the matter with ite “eara,” 

4. The sneers of the Independent at the intellectual 
character of our associates and contributors are be 
neath contempt. That we are ever tempted to feel 
“shamed by thelr company," or that they confer any- 
thing but honor upon us, we deny with as much in- 
dignation as such irresponsible, petty, and guesswork 
elander is capable of exciting—which is not much. 
The fact that we have come to know hundreds of our 
subscribers personally, and thousands of them by 
letter, justifies us In saying that for culture, educa- 
tion, native vigor of mind, purity and earnestness of 
aspiration, private and public worth, and honorable 
standing in the communities where they reaide, we 
believe them to be the peers of the constituency of 
any paper In the land—the Independent most certain- 
lynotexcepted. Nothing but the Intensest and dent- 
est ignorance, alming a shaft at random, could have 
originated a calumny so absurd. We haye to thank 
Tue Invex for bringing us into relation with some 
of the finest, sweetest, purest, and most thoroughly 
cnitivated people of the nation, some occupying high 
and responsible positiona and others moying quietly 
in the retired places of life. If we were ashamed of 
our company, we should have canse to be ashamed 
indeed, 


5. We have but a brief word to say respecting the 
“influence” of THE InpEx, and the class over which 
it is assumed by the Independent to be exercised; and 
this ls to acknowledge the chivalry of Colonel Hig- 
ginson's defence of it, Certalnly the infiuence of 
Tur INDEX on such a man must be very slight; and 
he would probably have thought little of it, were it 
not that, being constitutionally impelled to thrust 
himself between any injustice and Its victim, be ws 
eager to make the most of this little under the circum- 
stances. Further than to hint our gratitude for thie 
generous defence, we have nothing to say of the 
charge that prompted it. What, or bow great, or 
over whom exercised, is the influence of TRE INDES, 
we do not know; let others determine. It will take 
a great deal more “Influence” than the Independent 
can exert to tempt us Into any foolishuess on that 
point, Itis our business to speak what we deliere, 
with a conscience towards man apd towards our ora 
soul; but it is none of our business to be looking allet 
our shadow, or standing up to be measured with other 
people, Of course we hope to exert a real i 
and for good; else we should not work #0 3 
Tun Ixbzx. But the looker-on sees most of ‘ 
game, and we by no means assume that * 
plish what we seek. Nor la it of much moment, ‘i ie 
all. Life is short, but humanity lives on; =p the 
best that the best can do s to lay one stone 
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rising temple of Trath. It is the empty-headed only 
who gets concelted or testy about his “Influence”; 
and It is the empty-hearted only who cares more for it 
than for doing some needed service for his fellow-men. 
Of one thing we are sure: that a man’s best Influence 
Ja precisely that which he knows least about. So be 
it The moral for us all is that there Is a great deal 
of genuine religion in minding our own business, and 
not feeling our own pulse too tenderly or too much, 
6. It only remains to say that Taz INDEX la not 
our private organ,“ but the organ of all who write 
in it, and above all the organ of ideas held by thou- 


sands of earnest minds. 
tte — 


VACATION JOTTINGS. 


Ibope that every reader of Tux INDEX bas had, 
is having, or is golng to have a vacation during thie 
delicious summer-time, Whether you live in town 
or country, whether you work with hand or brain, 
you need a season of rest, in which to think a calm 
thonght, to experience an utterly peaceful feeling, to 
breathe a deep, free breath, to get an attitude of re- 
pose towards Nature and all the world. For afew 
weoks, or at least for a few days, you men must stop 
money-making, you women must stop house-keeping, 
you care-takers and laborers must stop worrying and 
working, and each and all seek a new scene, a new, 
environment, and a new vocation. Go ta the moun- 
taina or the sea; go to the sweet, clean country; go 
to the farm-house on the hill-side, or to that one situ- 
ate in the broad, open valley, In the cool shadow of 
trees, near the deep-flowing stream,—go anywhere 
away from noise, away from haste, away from work 
and care, away from business and fashion, where the 
wonderful pure eye of Nature may look you through 
and through; where the breath of her love may in- 
dase your whole being, soften, warm, and kindle your 
soul; where her grandeur, majesty, strength, and 
great repose may impress you, and where all her sim- 
ple, charming, rural sights and sounds may Interest, 
amuse, and instruct you, and make you, too, simple 
and natural, full of delightful self-unconsclousness, 
innocent, artless, and winsome as in childhood, 

The kind fortune which unexpectedly brought to 
mea weék’s vacation has appointed that I should 
spend it by the sea; and thoroughly blessed am I In 
such appointment,—for, though I love the mountains, 
J am an equal lover of the ocean, and am perfectly 
happy with either, when t'other dear charmer’s 
away.” The place where I am is an old one to Nat- 
ure, but a new one to man; and, as yet, Nature has it 
as she likes it —man has not succeeded tn epoiling it. 
I do not propose, elther, to write it up now in the in- 
terest of any company or association, or solicit for it 
the fayor of the public; for I fear it is destined all 

too fast and too soon to become popular, and, alas, 
fashionable. But at present It la a quiet, beautiful, 
and very pleasant retreat, the resort only of those 
who used to cmp here in vacation time, and of such 
of their friends and acquaintances ss bave gradually 
been Invited and attracted to the spot. Only, now, 
instead of the àcore or ao of white tents that formerly 
glistened in a picturesque semi-circle near the shore, 
as many modest summer cottages dot the cleared 
lawn that slopes from the wide woods to the wider 
tea, and one large hotel spreads ita ample roof and 
porch, Inviting to its low-priced hospitality all such as 
do not wish to “sleep and eat themselves.“ Here, 
on the west shore of Buzzard's Bay, in plain sight 
of Martha's Vineyard, Penikese, Cuttyhunk, and nu- 
merous other Islands, with a fine bay and ocean view 
—view from beetling bluf and sandy beach and 
grasty upland and tide-washed rock,—shone on at 
night by seven beacon lights that are eyes to the mar- 
iner In the darkness, and which from different distant 
pointa send tremulous shafts of light across the water 
to our very door, —all day warmed by the sun and 
fanned by ocean breeze, which are so kindly mutual 
as to produce a temperature that all enjoy, and which 
the doctor of this little community professionally re- 
commends,—here the kind fates have led me; here 
in this lovely spot, and In a life that le simple, natural, 
tree, jolly, and deliciously idle, my vacation days are 
delightfully and all too rapidly passing, but leaving 
for me results which I gratefully feel to be enriching 
to body, mind, and spirit. 

The art of taking, or rather spending, vacations is 
truly worth learning, Ihave seen many a vacation 
apent and utterly frittered away by those who did not 
know how to use them when they had got them. 
Sometimes circumstances conapire to defeat the real 
object of a vacation, That is truly unfortunate, 
But one soon learns how to avold or take advantage 
of such circumstances, It does not require much 
Money to have a good vacation, It does require good 
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sense, good judgment, and good company, One of 
the best vacations I ever had was spent in “camping 
out“ with a friend; and that, too, when I was half 
sick. Nature is both physician and nurse, and to 
those who love her and trust her she is wonderfully 
kind. On that occasion I gave myself to her in 
weakness, and she made me strong, Now again I 
have given myself to her In loving confidence, and I 
find she la blessing me every bour of the day and the 
night, Plain food, easy dressing, outdoor living, an 
unfretting aoul, pleasant companiong who know how 
to combine fun with sense, hilarity with intellectuali- 
ty,—It ts astonishing how invigorating and recreative 
all these are! 

The life I am living here is the next best thing to 
camp life, The doors and windows of our cottage 
are continually open, and at all hours of the night 
and day the whole premises are searched through and 
through, and swept clean of every impure breath, by 
the saline air of the sea and the soft, aweet breezes 
from the woods. Nobody can realat the constant in- 
vitation into the open weather. The children hardly 
can be coaxed to bed, or won to alt long enough at 
table-to eat their food, As spon aa possible after 
sleeping and eating, the house ia deserted by man and 
woman, child and servant; and Nature, whose chil- 
dren we all are, overcomes us with her sweet seduc- 
tlon, and leads us whithersoever she will,—now to 
thia hannt and sport and then to that, we not know- 
ing in which we find most delight, 


All this day, for Instance, I have been reclining on 
the grass, under  red-cedar tree, close to the brow of 
the cliff, reading, writing, talking, dreaming, idly 
gazing, and getting thoroughly permeated with the 
spiritual-senscous influence of all these surroundings. 
What a variety of sights I have seen, and sounds I 
have heard, and emotions I have experienced, since I 
sought this delightful spot this morning! “Theses 
is His, and He made it!’ Yes, and all this blessed 
day He has spread the sea out before my eyes, and I 
have feasted soul and sense on its beauty, its versatil- 
ity, ite sublimity, its mystery. This morning, only 
the faintest breath of wind stirred its surface, and 
scarce any noise came from it but the low, monoto- 
nous, yet pleasant gwash' of the waves on the rocks 
below me. In alittle while, a boat glided out from 
the shore, filled with some ambitious juvenile fisher- 
men accompanied by one older head for a sort of bal- 
last, whoee voices I heard as they went coasting about 
for the beat “ground” for fishing. All at once, there 
crossed the line of my vision s noble ship, with all 
sails set, bearing out to sea. A long voyage is before 
her. She is a whaler, and is just started on a crulse 
that may last two, three, or four years, Where 
bound? Round Cape Horn,—for the Pacific Ocean,— 
Behring Straits. My eyes and my heart followed her 
as far as the one could see, and the other imagine. 
What partings have been sald by those on board; 
what histories they carry, and what they leave be- 
hind! What posslble tragedies of hearts and fortunes 
depend upon the voyage which this ship le now be- 
ginning! Not all who go out in her may live to re- 
turn; and eyen If they should, some of those at home 
who bade them good-by may not be there to aay them 
welcome, And yet, who knows? All may go well 
and prosperously. At any rate, here’s to the safe 
voyage of this noble ship, and her sure return! 

Bhe is hardly gone ont of sight before the bathers 
appear, men and women, boys and girls. What a 
merry making is now! Splashing and dashing, div- 
ing and ducking, bobbing up and down so comically, 
tearing of mad-cape round the beach, screaming, 
shouting, laughing, talking, chattering! All sorts of 
costumes appear, whole ones and semi-ones,— the 
boys wearing the latter, and looking like so many 
plump Little cupide without wings, Here ia one 
girl who goes boldly off in a boat into deep water, and 
dives, coming up to the surface and striking off with 
a swimmer’s good stroke. She is quite pretty, too, 
which makes her accomplishment all the mora inter- 
esting. 

At laat the bathers are gone, and all is still again. 
Only, the wind has risen now, and the red cedar sighs 
sonorously, and the sea has deep wrinkles over all its 
broad face. The terns fly anxiously about, piping to 
one another, every now and then dashing into the 
water and bearing off their prey. They are better 
fishers than we are, for they were brought up to the 
business, Manya craft comes and goes over the bay, 
and clusters of afternoon strollers begin to appear on 
the rocks, and roam along the shore, watching the 
sails, listening to the surf, and getting Infinite enjoy- 
ment from doing much of nothing and u little of 


everything. 
Thus * day wears to a close, and the sun has 


gone back from the ser, across to the woods, and soon’ 
will touch with bis last glory the clouds in the west- 
em sky. Then the night will come down, aa I have 
seen it every time this week, bringing the great dark- 
ness over the great deep—the deep below answ 
to the deep above—and the etara will come out, 
the beacon lights will shine, And then, as ao many 
times before, I shall be impressed anew with the 
mighty mystery of the ocean, because its mystery 
will be doubled by the marriage thereof to tht mighty 
mystery of the night! 
he * hers are even more irresistible than the 

days. e stay oul in them until sheer sleepiness . 
drives as to bed. How deeper grows the atillness, 
how more impressive becomes the calm! We alt or 
lie on the r „sometimes, In long apella of allence, 
too religiously reverent in the great cathedral of the 
night to —— a word. At other times we 
hymns, and try to chime in with the grand music 
the sea. Then again, the influence of the night is 
exhilarating and exciting to us, and we dance about 
and frolic like weird spirita In the darkness. And, 
when at last we repalr to our couches, the waves sing 
to us their lullaby, and we fall asleep with the low, 
musical rote of the shore sounding in our ears. 

There is a great deal of natural religion in this 
way of passing our vacation daya and nights, This 
little community of Nonquitt is 8 prayerless, 
asthe Church would term it. Perhaps we et throug 
with our vacation without thinking of Christ. We 
know no difference here between Sunday and any oth- 
er day. And yet I have never met men more truly 
religious than some of these right-down radicals that 
congregate here from year to year. They know trath 
and goodness when they see them embodied In char- 
acter, and reverence them in the unostentatlous life. 
They are senaitive to all the fine influences of these 
beautiful surroundings, and give gentle heed to all 
the holy ministries of Nature. I bave passed hours 
here In their company, as filled with worshipful 
thoughts and feelings as any I ever spent In church; 
and I shall leave thia place, feeling that It has been 
good for me to be here In every true sense. Natural 
religion teaches us to be natural; to belleve lu Nature 
and our human nature; and to find our enjoyment 
and our duty in all those ways wherein our being 
seoks spontaneous and natural action. A. W. . 
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Books FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS, Book 
X. The Bight of Bell. Br the Rev. I, Forniss, 
C, S. S. R. Dublin. 1871. Price one penny. 
Many persona who have won for themselves, or 

been so blessed as to recelve by inheritance, religious 

views untainted by the horrible superstitions which 
disgrace tlie Christian as well sa all otber dog- 
matic churches excuse themselves from taking any 
active part in the work of promoting enlightened 
views of theology and religion, by laying “the flatter- 
ing unction to thelr souls” that these old beliefs are 
already dead, and are not now active agents for evil 
in our community. Because they can attend a Cath- 
olic mass and only fee) the beauty of the music, or 
listen to an Orthodox sermon as they would to an 

Eastern legend, they do not realize that the fearful 

visions of sin and hell are terrible realities to man 

souls, and work upon the sensitive nerves of timid 
men, women, and children, to torture and blast their 


whole lives, 
Many a physician can teli of the baleful influence 
excitement on his young and sensitive 


of the re 

tients, and many a man can look back and see how 
Bis youthful energies have been wasted in the strug- 
gle to escape from the chains which have been bound 
around him in youth, 

The Roman Catholics have suffered such cruel 
secutions and unjust restrictions in England and Ire- 
land, that our 1 go with them In their eforta 
after political rights; but thie fact should not blind 
our eyes to the real nature of the doctrines that 
teach. When we remember that it Is that ch 
which specially clalma that religious instraction ta to 
be the only basla of public education, it behooves us 
to see what it la that they propose to teach to “‘chil- 
dren and young persons.“ This little book la a epeci- 
men, It professes to get authority from the Bible for 
ita statements, and 30 may show our liberal” Bible 
worshippers what lessons the teacher way draw from 
ita pages. 

the whole book is a picture, painted in the liveliest 
colora which exaggeration can use, of the horrors of 
hell, After saying that bell la in the middle of tha 
earth, and describing how St. Gregory lookod down 
the burning mountain of Stromboli and saw the Em- 
peror Theodoric going into the fire, the writer com- 
putes the actual distance to hell ss four thousand 
miles, and enjoins It as æ duty to go down and look 
at it while yet allve, that we may escape it after 
death. 

Now imagine the effect of this teaching upon the 
child! It ia no shadowy realm, but an actual place 
measured by miles, which will become more real to 
his imagination than Paris or Rome, The fire, the 
darkness, the smoke, the nolse, and the smell are 
there described with every accompaniment that can 
intensify their effect; and, to crown all, the devil is 

alnted In minute detail, with every possible horror. 

tends: “One of the salnts who eaw the devil said 
she would rather be burned for a thousand years than 
look at the devil for one moment.” 

Then the business of this devil consists in tempting 
souls, and there are enumerated as among the sina for 
which men will be condemned to this fearful torture: 
n or impurity, or stealing, or drunken- 
ness, or not hearing mass on Sundays, or not golng 
to the sacraments,” etc. “Now the deyil opens hia 
mouth, He gives out the tremendous sentence on 
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the soul. All hear the sentence, and hell ringe with 

shouts of spitefal joy and mockeries at the unfortu- 

nate soul.“ Again: “Little child, if you go to hell 

there will be a devil at your side 8 . ron * 

on striking you every minute fore y 

1 ever mopping. The first stroke will make 

our body as bad as the body of Job, covered from 

Lead to foot with sores and ulcers. The second 

atroke will make your body twice as bad as the body 

of Job, eje: How then will your body be, when the 
devil has been striking it every moment for a hun- 
dred millions of years without stopping?” To this 
is added: “The mocking devil, a bed of fire, worme, 
fright, the pain of loss, the dungeons of hell, a dress 
of Gre, the boiling kettle,” ètc., etc. We will not 
through the whole sickening list. Then with the 
same coarse but impressive rhetoric the everlastin, 

nature of the punishment is dwelt upon. “Think o 

a great solid iron ball, larger than the heavens and 

the earth. A bird comes once in a hundred millions 

of years and just touches the great iron ball with a 

feather of its wing. Think that you have to burn in 

a fire till the bird has worn the great iron ball away 

with its feather. Is this eternity? Nol The only 

from these horrors ls by calling upon Jesus 
and Mary to help keep you from temptation.”’ 

Texta of Scripture are quoted to justify each of 
these horrible statements, 

Now this book Is not a translation of an old East- 
ern saga, or an exhumed tradition of Moloch; It Is 
prin in the yearof our Lord elghteen hundred 
and seventy-one, by the authority of that portion of 
the Christian Church which still has the widest in- 
fluence over the minds of the masa of the people, 
even in our own land. Parents are strongly recom- 
mended to read these books to their children ;” and 
they are specially divided into sections, one or two of 
which might be read alond in Sunday-school each 
Sanday. at intelligent parent would suffer a child 
to be exposed to such influences as these, alike per- 
nicions to physical health, intellectual growth, and 
happiness? And yet how many liberal people suffer 
their children to go to an Orthodox or Catholic school 
or Sunday-school, where they are liable to instruction 
such as this! Is it not as sacred a duty to use our 
talents, time, and influence to spread abroad more 
enlightened views of theology, as it is to study physi- 
ology and enforce the importance of sanitary condi- 
tions upon the community ? E. D. C. 


Communications. 
MORALITY 
Allen. 


„NATURAL AND SPIRITU- 


There is no idea which Tne Inpex has labored 
harder to inculcate than the supremacy of natural 
morality” over Christlan“ or any other morality. 
When, therefore, an eminent scientist comes forward, 
and, ignoring the abuse which has attended many 
who have preceded him, bravely challenges the whole 
scientific world to examine an accumulation of evi- 
dence regarding phenomena which, if true, as he tella 
us, constitute a great moral agency in harmony with 
the whole order uf Nature,“ shall we not e ta 
kindly word from TRX INDEX In his behalf? At 
least, this is what I thought, when I lald down Wal- 
laces Defence of Modern Spiritualism. 

Bat, so far, 1 have been somewhat D 
for THE INDEX has, as yet, had very little to say 
about it. Mr. Stevens, in bis Notes and Com- 
ments,“ thinks that Spiritualists may well congratu- 
late themselves in 8 a champion as Wal- 
lace; but the hosts of | ls which, Tax INDEX 
claims, exist outside the ranks of Spiritualists re- 
ceive no congratulation that an eminent scientist has 
given his valuable testimony in favor of a system of 
“natural morality,” as against all “arbitrary systems 
set forth by dogmatic religions.” ' 

I was more disappointed, however, in the short re- 
view of W. O. G.,“ in Tae InpExof July 16. “Does 
Wallace think the essential moral feature of this the- 
ory of a future life new, or peculiar to Spiritualism ?”* 
he asks, Supposing it is not new in theory, which 
we all know, It ls the proof from the ‘‘scientific meth- 
od” which now brings it specially to notice, and, new 
or old, the entire Interest that attaches to Wallace’s 
pa lies in those proofs; for every well-informed 

ritnallat knows that nothing ia there added to the 
aims made by them for years, It was the lack of 
these very proofa, or rather the fallure to get them at- 
tested by the scientific world, which has made the 
work of THE INDEX (and all journals whose object 
has been the emancipation of the masses from bigotry 
and superstition) an up-hill work. 

If, then, the testimony comes at last in a way 
especially adapted to arreat the attention of the 
thoughtless and indifferent, or even those in bonds, 
shal) we stop to question the name on the banners of 
its advocates, or banter with them about thelr tardy 
arrival? If they do but come to help us fight the 
common enemy that is enough. 

I can well understand and appreciate “W, C, G.'s” 
hostility to any claim for a superior aystem based upon 
other than well attested facts, or to any claim for a 
supernatural or special revelation; but was the hint 
that Wallace was not strictly logical, and the impli- 
cation that the argument was, “Behold how noble a 
doctrine: therefore Ít must be a divine revelation” — 
quita fair? Where has Wallace so much as hinted 
that the clalms he makes rest upon anything higher 
than a rational conception, or a “natural selection” of 

the fittest’ in morals; that which seems most in 
harmony with Nature, and that which has universal 
corroborative testimony? There may be somethin; 
divine in auch arational course as this. I am inclin: 
to think there is, if the word divine le to be of any 
further use to this generation, I hope the expression 


“Nature's diylne revelations” will never become un- 
fashionable, 

But note Wallace’s express denial of the super- 
natural and miraculous. Itis because he finds this 
“theory of a future state” so ‘in harmony with the 
whole order of Nature” that he regards it as reliable, 
aside from the long series of demonstrative facts’ 
which be has glven. Hesays: ‘Contrast this system 
of natural and Inevitable reward and retribution with 
the arbitrary system of rewards and punishments de- 
pendent on stated acta and beliefs only, as set forth in 
al! dogmatic religions.” Is it not the latter (the ar- 
bitrary and dogmatic), clashing against the beautiful 
order of Nature, which points to “delusion and im- 
posture"? And does not the former, by its very har- 
mony with so much of natural law as we know, offer 
an argument In itə favor, even if it does not negative 
the objection? 

Why, then, suggest the old idea of a revelation of 
divine authority, when it seems to be the object of 
Wallace to present the claims of a natural revelation, 
coming to us through the aclentific method? 

Of the demonstrative facts themselves he saya: 
„When it le considered that the mediums of all 
grades, whether intelligent or ignorant, and having 
communications given through them in various direct 
and indirect ways, are absolutely in accord as to the 
main features of this — What becomes of the 

ss misstatement that nothing is given through me- 
jums but what they know an leve themselves? 
The mediums bave, almost all, been brought up in 
some of the usual Orthodox beliefs. How ſe It, then, 
that the usual Orthodox notions of heaven are never 
confirmed through them?” “In the scores of yol- 
umes and pamphlets of spiritual literature I have 
read, I have found no statement of a spirit deacribin, 
‘winged abgels,’ or ‘golden harps,’ or the ‘throne o 
God,’ to which the humblest Orthodox Christian 
thinks he will be introduced if he goes to heaven at 
all. There is no more startling and radical —.— 
tion to be found between the most diverse religions 
creeds than that between the beliefs in which the 
majority of mediums have been brought up and the 
doctrines as to a future life that are delivered through 
them; there is nothing more marvellous in the histo- 
ry of the human mind than the fact that, whether in 
the backwoods of America or In the country towns of 
England, ignorant men and women, having almost all 
been brought up in the usual sectarian notions of 
heaven and hell, should, the moment they become 
seized by the strange power of medlumship, give 
forth teachings on this subject which are philosophi- 
cal rather than religious, and which differ wholly 
bebe what had been so deeply ingrained into their 
minds. 

If “unconscious cerebration“ is compelled to father 
all this unsettling of religious beliefs, then has it In- 
deed ma fearful responsibility. Of what use le any 
conscious religious instruction if aome ‘unconscious’ 
action steps in to negative it all? However, the 
clergy, to save their pet idea of the devil, will never 
favor the ides of “unconscious cerebration.” A very 
conscious devil will alone satisfy them, while science 
is hard at work solving the question, How much of 
thie Ly the result of an intelligence other than our 
own 

A movement so universal as Spiritualism should, I 
sincerely belleve, have larger notice in the columns 
of THE INDEX, It je not simply an “lsm,” or a re- 
ligion, but à sclence. That portion of humanity 
emancipated by it, true to the instinct of natural 
morality,” feels a debt of gratitude, and cannot for- 
get the friend who opened the prison doors and bade 
them a go hence. Spiritualism represents to them cer- 
tain claims and principles which they do not find in- 
culcated with the same emphasis outaide of thelr own 
organizations, Hence they make that which is a scf- 
ence a religion, and they will continue to do so until 
the truths of this science are absorbed by the old re- 
lgious bodies, 

he Free Religions movement I have looked upon 
as a basis broad enough for Splritnallsts; and many 
Free Religionists, as well as some of the officers of 
that Association, are Spiritualists, Yet, until some 
1 recognition is made of the special claims of 
Spiritualists, they will, I believe, continue to organ- 
ize outside the Free Religious movement. What are 
these special as well as general claims? 

More than twenty years ago, Mr, A, E. Newton, 
of Boston, drew up a paper “defining modern Spirit- 
ualism, theoret! and practically,” + 

Two years „the Spiritualiste of thie city drew 
up a “Declaration of Principles’ from this paper, 
with some alight alterations, I believe the ers of 
Tux INDEX can get no better idea of the claims of 
Spiritualiem than from thie Declaration, and hence L 
offer it for publication. The main pointa in it are 
corroborated by Wallace in his summing up, under 
the bead of “Moral Teachings,” the language in 
some places being almost identical. This Is a strik- 
ing proof that the teachings of Spiritualism have not 
varied in twenty years. Time has simply brought it 
round to the arbltrament of sclence, 

Then let the readers of TnE Inpex decide whether 
Spiritualism is in harmony with “natural morality.” 

Wit. F. PEREINS. 

New ORLEANS, La, July 22, 1874. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 
L THROBETICAL. 

1, That man has aapiritual as well as a corporeal nature; 
in other worda, that the real man in 8 t t which apirit 
has an organized form, composed of aplritual substance, 
Wish pests and organs corresponding to those of the cor- 


y. 

2. That man as a spirit Is immortal. Being found to sur- 
vive that change called physical death, it may be reasong- 
hiywapposed Rt he will survive all future vicissitudes, 

. That there is a spirit world, or state, with Ita substan- 
tial realities, objective as well as subjective, 

4. That the process of physical death in no way essentially 
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es 
transforms the mental constituti moral 
of those who experience it 9 character 


5. That happiness or suffering in the spirit world 
as in 
this; depends noton arbitrary Kere or provision 


of harn 

, aspirations, an res mentation, 
reonal conformity to universal and divine law, 

6. Henco that the experiences and attainments at tha 
present life lay the foundation on which thi 


mences. 
7. That aloce growth is the law of the hum 
t life, and since the process called dea re Ped 
ut a birth into another condition of life, tetalining all he 
advantages gained in the experiences of this lif 
be Inferred that growth, development, expansion, or 
gression is the endless destiny * 
8 f. That the spirit world le ne se proxim ty to ns, and 
ence that wa are constantly under the cognizance 
rg at aa Individuals ing f T ties 
. That os in nals are passing from this to 
world in all stages of mental and Dorai growth, . 
. — all grades of character, from the lowest to the 
est. 
. That communications from the spirit world, wi 
by mental impression, inspiration oF an other ads df 
transmission, are not necessari) infallible trutb; but, on 
the contr rtake unavoidably of the imperfection of 
the minda from which they emanate and of the channels 
through which they come, and are. moreover, Mable to mi. 
inta to whom they are addressed, 


propsar to pse 
telf from all imperfections Incident to a rodimental gr 


man to bring his extern] nature into subjection to and 
with the 


8 dlvine in bim, in whatever religious sys- 
tem or formula it may be embodied, is a ‘means of salva 
tion“ from evil. 


H. PRACTICAL. 

The hearty and intelligent conviction of thess traths, 
with a realization of npiris communion, tends— va 

1. Toenkindle lofty desires and apiritual aspirations: To 
deliver from painful fears of death, and dread of t na- 
ry evils consequent thereupon, as well aa to prevent inordj- 
nate sorrow and mourning for deceased friends, 

2. To give a rational and inviting conception of the after- 
life to thore who use the present wo: r 

3. To stimulate to the highest and worthiest possible em- 
8 of the present life, in view of its momentous re- 

tions to the future. 

4. To energize the soul In nll zhu is good and elevating, 
and to restrain the passions from all that ie evil and im- 
pare. This must result, sccordiog to the laws of moral in- 

uences, from a knowledge of constant presenca ot 
cognizance of the loved and pure, 

To prompt our earnest endeavors by purity of life, by 
unselfishness, and by loftiness of aspiration, to liye con- 
aaoi en ronbos with the highest conditions uf spirit lifa 
an ought. * 

6. To stfinulate the mind to the largest investigation and 
the freest thought on all subjects, especially on the vital 
questions of truth and duty, that we may be qualified to 
judge for ourselves what is right and true, 

7. To cultivate self-reliance and careful inves poky 
taking awny the zupport of authorities and leaving 
mind to exercise ite own troth-determining powers. 

4. To a all philanthropic Impulses by emphasizing 
the truth of Universal Brotherhood, and the duty of th 
for the good of nll, under the encouraging assurance tha 
the redeemed and exalted spirits of our race, instesd of 
retiring to idle away an eternity of inglorious ease, are en- 


compaasing us abont as a great cloud of witnesses, Inspire 
ing us to the work, and alding it forward to à certain and 
glorious issue, 


[Mr. Perkins’ articles are always welcome to the 
pages of Taz INDEX, none the less so when he ad- 
ministers a kindly rebuke for its aupposed short- 
comings; and we know he will read our present ro- 
marks in the same friendly apirit with which they are 
written. ‘ 

1, The very essence of Natural Morality" is its 
absolute independence of all that relates to the past 
or to the future, since it results necessarily from the 
actually existing relations of the present. Glven in- 
telllgent belngs in a state of kociety, the laws of èth- 
ics are Involved necessarily in the mere existence of 
their mutual moral relations. These laws are pre- 
cisely the same In fact, whether understood or not 
whether taught or mlataught—whether sanctloned by 
thia system or that, or repudiated by all systems. 
Unless this is fully comprehended, there is no com- 
prehension of Natural Morality; and it shows that 
Natural Morality bax absolutely no connection what- 
ever with Christianity, or Spirituallam, or any other 
eystem of belief. These systems may teach thelr 
own pectiliar morality, which, however, is nothing 
but an imperfect reflection of natural ethical law, 
and must be measured by it at last. All that con- 
cerns the scientific moralist ia to get at the real rela- 
tions of human life and the resl laws that govern 
them: it is his chief endeavor to disentangle thes 
realities from all theories of past revelation or future 
modes of existence, and get rid of the confusing and 
darkening effects of all such theories, which, whether 
true or false, have nothing whatever to do with 2 
eclence, We must frankly say that Mr. Wallace s 
chapter on the Moral Teachings of Spiritualism, 
whether true or false, has as little to do with Natural 
Morality as it has with astronomy. It unfolds amet- 
apbysical theory of human nature anà destiny, and 
its supposed influence on human conduct; but it has 
nothing to say concerning the determination af rights 
and duties, in which all morality consists, His work 
is ot value only as bearing on the truth or error of the 
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Spiritualist hypothesis; it has no value as bearing on 
the eclence of Natural Morality, and indeed no con- 
nection with it. 

9, As to the claims of Spiritualism to be a true 
philosophy and a demonstration of immortality, we 
haye no motive for controverting them, but atil] leas 
for urging them. Spiritualists are usnally warm- 
hearted and liberal-minded people, and enter heartily 
into liberal movements; and we count many valued 
irlendsamongthem. Theirbelief is not bigoted, because 
not based on infallible authority; and so we have not 
the slightest wish tooppoeeit, But we do not share it, 
and recognize no obligation, after many very unreward- 
ing attempts, to abandon positive duties in order to 
hunt up “convincing proofs.” So far as Spiritualiats 
sympathize with the effort to free the human mind 
from the bondage of dogma and church, they are our 
natural allies; but surely they themselves would little 
relish a disposition to concillate them by felgning a 
belief we have not. Let us cheerfully differ, and 
work carnestly together for such ends as we bave in 
common. 

& As to “some larger recognition of the special 
daima of Spiritualism” in TE INDEX, our files will 
show great multitudes of articles advocating them in 
these columns. We let Spiritualism urge its own 
claims for itself: what more can we do? We cannot 
urge them, surely, when we do not belleve them, 
Our whole work {a to hold up the universal claims of 
freedom, truth, justice, intelligence, virtue, brother- 
hood; we have nothing to do with any special claims 
whatever. If Mr. Perkins has the will to do so, he 
could doubtless write most excellent articles in pro- 
motion of his belief, which we should be very glad to 
print, if of reasonable length. We wish and mean 
to be fair to all phases of liberal thought; but thie 
seems to be acccomplished by giving a fair and cour- 
teous hearing to each.—En. | 


“WHAT WAS AMERICAN SLAVERY? 


To xn EDITOR or TRE INDEX :— 

My iast letter showed how and to what extent the 
Church and clergy were actually breeders, as well as 
owners and possesgora, of slaves as church or pariah 
8 I did not say-do not positively — 

perty was exempt from taxation as other 
Sd property; but I think there need be no doubt 
3 It. Slavery wae called the Pecullar Institu- 


It would take long to answer the question, What 
was slavery—that slavery upheld, defended, aanctified, 
and perpetuated by the Presbyterian, Baptiat, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Congregational, and other Chriatian 
denominations, their ministers, deacons, church- 
members, women and men? 

The eminent Dr. Priestley once wrote: No people 
were ever yet found who were better than their lawa, 
though many have been known to be worse.“ But 
are nations ever worse than their religion? 

The lang of the slave codes is aa follows: 

South Carolina read: Slaves shall be deemed, sold, 
taken, E and adjudged in law to be chattels 
Personal, In the hands of thelr owners and possessors, 
and their executors, administrators, and assigns, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever,” 

Loulsiana declared: "A slave is one who Is in the 
power of a master to whom he belongs. The master 
may sell him, dlepose of his person, his Industry, and 

Is labor, He can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
“Bock anything but what must belong to hie master.“ 
gk was substantially the law in 2 — —_ 

rty, or ownership in slaves. 
of Tae NDEX wil) readily recall the words sof Har 
~~ Ay toe used e on this subject in the Senate of the 

“I know,” he said, “there Is a visionary d 
which holds ais negro slaves cannot be the sub; ect 
of property. I shall not dwell on the specnlative ab- 
atraction. Thalis property which the law declares to 
be pro Two hundred yeara of legislation have 
sanctione and sanctified negro slaves as property.” 

being property, the masters and claimants 
* to treat them in all possible réspects us 
such; as “goods and chattels.” And legislation and 
religion sped thomselves accordingly, 
aves must be kept in ignorance; and so laws were 
made punishing as a high crime teacbin slaves to 
rend, or even free colored people, in some States; or 
to sell or — to elther class any book or tract—Bible 
or catechism not excepted, And when, In some in- 
ttances, the Bible Society reaolyed” to place a copy 
of the Scriptures in every family in a ven county or 
State In a given time, not a slave family was ever In- 
claded when the subsequent report Banimi that the 
Work was fully accomplished. 

Of course, the marriage and family relation went 
down in the general maelstrom of sin and shame, 
croelty and crime. In 1881. Mr. Gholson, in the Vir- 
ginis Apt gents in a speech published in the Rich- 
mond , Teplying to some antislavery arguments, 
said: “Why, I really have been under the Impression 
that I owned my slaves, I lately purchased four 
women and ten children in whom I thought I ob- 
tained a great bargain; for I really supposed that 
they were my perty, as were my b mares,” 

By all the laws of all the slave States, District of 
Columbia included, marriage among slaves was just 
u. nugatory, just as impossible, as among Mr. Għol- 
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son’s “‘mares,”” And here again the Church sancti- 
fied what the State 2 supported, 

For instance: In 1835, some pious persona in the 
Georgia Baptist churches were exercised in mind 
about this wholesale hayoc of the marriage institu- 
tlon, and brought the question before the Savannah 
River — tist Association in this form :— 

er, ln s case of Involuntary separation, of 
such 1 as to preclude all prospect of future 
intercourae, the parties ought to be allowed to marry 


“That such a separation, among persons situated as 
our slaves are, is civilly a separation by death, and 
they believe that, In the sight of God, it would be so 
viewed. To forbid secon marriages in such cases 
would be to expose the parties, not only to stronger 
hardships, and strong temptation, but to church cene 
sure, for acting lu obedience to their masters, who 
cannot be expected to acquicace in a regulation at 
variance with justice to the slaves and to the spirit 
of that command which regulates marriage among 
Christians. The slaves are not free agents, and a dis- 
solution by death fs not more entirely without their 
—_ and beyond thelr control, than by such sepa- 


re what was true of the Baptist churches of 
Georgia was true of al! the churches there; and what 
was true of Georgia was true of all the Southern 
States. Arid the churches and pulpits of the North- 
ern States were participants and accomplices in what- 
ever abomination was enacted, ey or sancti- 
fied at the South. They were of one Lord, one Faith, 
one Practice. 

And this was and is ene the religion we 
are combating with arguments! t us not forget, at 
the same time, to tell the world what the Christian 
religion has done in our day, in our nation, and, 
from all that has yet appeared, would gladly do again. 

PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Conconn, N. H., August, 1874, 


“FREE LOVE OR ENFORCED LUST.” 


EDITOR or THE InpEx:— 

Free loye may be defined as meaning the abolition 
of marriage, 30 far as any civil or religious ceremony 
is regui by law or public opinion to sanction the 
union of two individuals of different sexes, The ad- 
vocates of this theory, In order to make it effective, 
must first prove to the general satisfaction of soolety 
that marriage, as it exists among civilized nations at 
a sent, is more of an evil than a to humanity. 

his proof, it js quite unnecessary to say, it is impos- 
sible for them to present. 

Passing over the many millions of obscure but au- 
thentic instances of reasonable conj felicity 
among the lower or middle classes, the advocates of 
free love confine their attention, and exercise thelr 
imagination, almost exclusively upon the too fre- 
quent cases of marriages which occur among the up- 
per or wealthier gradea of soci From this inade- 
quate, b partial, and entirely unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical stand-point, a few sincere sentimentalists, 
and a much larger number of mercenary charlatans, 
or thoroughly vicious and depraved characters of 

th sexes, unite in an absurd assault of indecent in- 
vectlve against the experience of past ages, the les- 


| eons of history, the facts of Fasan 22 the dictates 


of reason, the elementa of nature, and the 
wisdom of God 

The principie involved in this question is pot 
merely ‘the right of a woman to ownershlp.“ 
that point is conceded by the most bigoted an ‘old- 
fashioned believer In permanent, Indissoluble, and 
monogamous marriage, The true theory of marriage 
necessitates the assumption that no woman ought to 
marry until she finds an unmarried man to whom she 
desires to give herself; and assumes likewise that 
auch a man exists, Now (without reference to relig- 
fous belief, or existing customs, habits, lawa, or Inati- 
tutions) accepting only the greatest good of the great- 
est number of human beings, p past, present, and to 
come, as the ultimate test Ay which marriage must 
stand or fall, what facts can be advanced to invall- 
date the assertion that more happiness than misery, 
more pleasure than pain, and thus more good than 
eyi), result to society at large as the net eggregate of 
the institution of marriage? The only statistics of 
much account on thia subject must be found woe te 
the proportional numbér of divorces to marri 
in the comparative amount of critoinal cases of a op hn 
tain class,—as adultery, cruelty, infanticide, abortion, 
murder, etc.,—which can be traced either directly or 
indirectly to ‘the permanent and binding nature of the 
marriage contract, and would n ot oy have oc- 
curred if no obligation had existed for more than a 
transient union. 

Selecting the Roman Catholica as one large clase of 
our Amcrican communities among whom, divorce 
being almost impossible, marri {a most rigid In ita 
bonds, we find the number crimes 9 
above, and perpetrated aa the result of iy, to 
be immensely less than among the Protestants, who 
have more frequent recourse to divorce, Not many 
Catholic wives and mothers can be justly charged 
with the crimes of Infanticide or abortion, for in- 
stance. Crossing over to Europe, let us select the 
Jewa of the varions nations, an contrast them with 
the English Protestants In the same particulara, and 
again we find similar results. Wherever we examine 
the question narrowly, It will be found that, in pro- 
portion as the bonda of wedlock ars relaxed, the 
sense of mutual dependence and consequent responsi- 
bility becomes weakened, and immorality increases. 
The remedy for the various yices und crimes which 
form the staple of the free lover's abuse of marriage 
would thus appear to be In making the escape from a 
marriage once duly solemnized so nearly impossible 
that few people would dare enter upon 30 grand an 
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obligation, until well aseured of their fature peace and 
happiness. And indeed 1 recisely what we might 
reasonably expect would e cae, when we con- 
elder the matter from a — 5 theoretical position, 
What more natural than that the very first misun- 
derstanding or disagreement, the most trivial cause 
of dispute, might result in complete alienation be- 
tween two persons who héld themselves under no vb- 
ligation to one another, except the se(flah object of 
realizing more happiness from their union than they 
could obtain from another partnership? Those who 
have experienced how much more blessed St is to give. 
than to receive can never be conyinced that men and 
women would be happler and better, if they could be 
made leas dependent upon each other for thelr happi- 
ness. Men are almost — erelly alike in certain 
errs The poorest day-laborer as much as 
— wy roudest aristocrat, the ignorant African aa well 
è educated Anglo-Saxon, desire alike to perpet- 
— thelr name aud personality by founding a faml- 
Ricca tbe they can only do “in lawful wedlock” 
ildren born to them by a true wife. 
It ls PA difficult “to write with ming 
tience™ concerning a theory of existence which 
would leave out of sight all the romance and senti- 
ment, the tender affection and beautiful sacrifices, 
belonging to a wedded life. There is no place for 
“love” in the free-lover's life. Between love and 
“free” love (so called) there is the same difference 
that exists between a man anda "dead" man! That 
“love” which can Include the pe of another 
love is a counterfeit which will not pass the most 
trivial examination. And herein consists the anti- 
dote to the bane proffered by Woodhull, Claflin & 
Co. So long as literature exists,—so long as Tenny- 
son, Muloch, Trollope, Owen Meredith, George Eliot, 
and Victor Hugo are read by the rising generation, 
not to speak of Dickens, Thackeray, and Bulwer 
Lytton, or of the poets and essnyists of earlier days,— 
80 long as men admire Dante, Tarso, and Petiarch, 
and women aigh over Héloise,—there is emali danger 
of the taste for Dead Sea apples pee poaske of 
the yonng men and maidens of the United States, 
For the essence of love Is its desire to monopolize or 
engross Its object. As well talk about free slaves as 
free loves or free lovers! 

Mrs. Woodhull speaks and writes as though the 
youth of the country (hought only of improving their 
species, and were versed in all the mysteries of stirpi- 
culture; but by-and-by her words and writings vi 
be sa impotent as the Social Contract of Jean Ja 
Rousseau, while 'the old, old story” will be tol in 
the future as it has been told in the past, and possi- 
ble divorce will be as far from the thought of either 
youth or maiden as death itself. 

Let us but — to picture to ourselves the posi- 
tion of a young girl, educated to belleve that she bas 
a perfect right to bestow herself without special form 
or ceremony, not only upon whatever single man she 
fancies, but, as soon as she meets other nen more 

leasing to her, to withdraw herself from the first 
avore: individual, and mate, again and agaln, if che 
desires, with new favorites. Of course, an equal 
license cannot be refused to the men; and, since it 
will not be denied that such a wish must exist in the 
minda of some, to give birth to this monstrous doc- 
trine now under consideration, it follows that we are 
justified in axsuming that frequent separations would 
occur, Now, since the great majority of womankind 
are born to labor for a living, our average female 
must not be supposed to be wealthy; hence she 
would find it altogether impossible, without assist- 
ance, to support several children by different fathers, 
To obviate this difficulty, Mrs. Woodbull proposes 
that the care of the children shonld be devolved upon 
the State in such cases; the cost of the undertaking 
to be defrayed by general taxation of the community, 
But what about those natural maternal Instincts 
which make many women more willing to bury their 
children than to Se them up to stranger-handa 7 
Will Mrs. Woodhull please expl ain bow she expects 
to eradicate that love of one's offepring which a 
woman feela In common with the birds of the air and 
the very beasta of the field? 

ALBEnr WARREN KELSEY. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo,, May 20, 1874. 


My Finsr View oF A Faro BANK.—I was s plous 
youth in search of knowledge. Any bad placea? Yes, 
there is a faro * over wiel, * bi ae to 
look u ae my hee ef, a blackleg, a pimp; an 
informat, ow little my grandmother knew what 
was respectabla and what was not, Noble old lady! 
She was as innocent of crime as a babe; she did not 
know that the first people of the land kept their milé- 
tresses better dressed than their wives, and gambled 
till late In the morning. I expected to find a rat-hole 
of low persons. Imagine how wide I opened my eyes 
to see the élite round that brilliantly lighted den. 
There was a young man who that night lost $60,000, 
I looked on and oma 8 naly gnk oS u yeur rs 

grocer’s boy. My grandmother sa was wrong 
for we me to ley fox and gecse with Frank Kittredge, 
and here were the chiefs of finance, politics, and 
fashion gambling all night long. Gambling is re- 
spectable now. Tue man who gets drunk, and swears 

e hardest, and runs away with another man's wife, 
and can play well at faro, will grow up as a proud ex- 
ample to the young men, a good Chriatian and re- 
former, and a hundred carriages will follow him to 
the ve, for he is a prince in trade, and gave to 
charities. —Exrchange. 


—— OO 
THE PENAL LAWS are sadly deficient if they pro- 
vide no remedy for an eating-house keeper against the 
fiend in human form who evinces his enmity to — 
kind by scraping the label off a tomato catsup be 
leaving it to read, in Its mutilated form, thus: Tom 
Cats. **"’— Independent. 
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Advertisements. 


T E E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public la respect- 
fully solicited for Taz INDEX, Tho attempt 
wil! be honestly made to keoy the navere 
ing pages of THE INDEX in entire barmon; 
whin ita general character and princ!ples, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ita patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adyer- 
tlsements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

THE INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
treir own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Fe to a3 Insertions, zo> par line. 


is 84 sé “ 
“ 38 51 50 s s iy 


On balf-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will de made; on full-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 26 per 
dent. on the total, sa above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edtfor, 


Circo LATE | Circulate | | Circu- 
iste THOSE PETITIONS, Don't feel satis- 
fled when your tion is a yard long, un 
have asked every one to aign it, Get good, 
ential names, 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 
Decne he oe 2 in some shurch, or 
other exempted property, as many aue maons 
admit the justice of the demand; ana these who 
will not should be made to take the responsibility 
ot petneing to sign it. 
aie delay! ‘eo want the petitions retarned 


Per order of EX RO. COMM. of the 
Bostow Lt BERAL 2 
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(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fired at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 

It Is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, moat cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply It directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS E, ABBOT, aseiated by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
FAéltoria) Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. BIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bodford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mase. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mns, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rev. CHARLES VOTSEY, London, England, 
Pnoy. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Every liberal should enbecribe for THE INDEX, 
ae tho best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alism. Every Christian ministar, and every think- 
lug church-member, should subscribe for it, sa 
the clearest, most candid, and most acholarly ex- 
position of the diferencon between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
moans of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
monta and the movements which the Church wil) 
Bave to meet In the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
Jead ing article, which alone la worth the price of 
One year’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S lettor to the Editor pubilshed in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, aaya: “That the want of a 
journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
seas of the word should be telt in Amarica—that 
such a Journal should hayo been started and 30 
powcrfally wupported by the best minds of your 
country,—ts s good signof thetimes. There is no 
such Journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals ia, as you know, vory large.“ 
And later still: “I road the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing Lnterest.” 


Sond $3.00 for one year, or 
— a 73 cents for thres 


Addresa THE INDEX 


No.l Tremont Place, Boston, 


(GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS|} 


. or 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 

Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T, W. HIGGIYSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas. 


LIND E X TRACTS, 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles," Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS ron THE TEs, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 4— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies do cents. 


No, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rer. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfec- 
tione and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1,00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coples §1.00. 


No. 5.— od in the Constitutlon, v by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 19 
copios §1.00, 


No. 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1,00. 


No. 1—“‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure jt an education, Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents, 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of n subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, showa the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed In the U, 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred oops. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science npon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanisam Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
1.00. 


No. 13.—Ou the Vizion of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14,—A Study of Religion; The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E, Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tlon of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popnlar conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of bellef in „ iB 
the necessary condition of the gore 


of Religion among men. Price 1 A 
copies $1.00. Adi aaa 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster s nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, homanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal enda 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclosiasticism throughout the world, and 
whet the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objocts, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
stetent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
{nto harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every ouo who belleyes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of # valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of à thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorsey has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTEB 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol» 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sendor’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moat. 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Roligions Association was Orgs 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth 
Ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Bobert Dale Owen, John Welus, Oliver John. 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wesson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on tale fora 
number of years, and many persona who hayes 
all of the Annual Reports moceeding do not 
possens this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mest- 
Ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains èsseys by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
son on “The Relation of Social Science ta 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothlag- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Dea- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar 
tol, A. M. Powell, H, B, Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, und 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
1870. 80 cents. Contains emays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the Ides of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E, D. Cheney on "Rè 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rels 
tion to Philanthropy and Heform,” and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age:“ un essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,” 
by Wm, H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm, J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India;“ also abstract of a 
discussion on „The Bible in the Public 
Schools,“ by Thos, Vickers, S, R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others, 


Proceedings of Firth Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. 2 cents. (Four or more, & 
cents exch.) Contains essays by J. W, 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church tn 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot; 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meste 
Ing, 1873. 35 cents, (Four or more, s 
cents osch.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom In Religion,” and by 
John Weiss an “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samael Longfek 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
crotia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions by T. W. mp 
ginson. 25 cents, 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan 
ning. W cents, 


Beason and Revelation, by William J» 
Potter, 10 centa. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jun. 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of den, 
60 cents; of one hundred, §3. 


These publications are for sale st the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1888 and 187i cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 la 
quite limited. Orders by mad may be ad 
dressed either "Free Religiont Amociation, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to te 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER, Ses. T. K. 4. 
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SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE.) Tractatus Tho- 


cloaien-Politicss., . 

a, Correspondence 

STOWE (HARRIET BEECHER.) Fink and 
Unele Tom's sete 


New 1115 ‘or 
tion. 2 vols 


TAIRIS ma A.) History of Engtish Litere- _ 


ie “Tain 
Literatare. A m Pathe, ator ined by Fats 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poors . on — 176 


THACKERAY’S M.) Novels, Housel 
Edition, Nr. fo in’ volumes. Pernt (2 


The — 


This edition tnctudes all the matter In the! 
825 U 12 sas of 2 mt additions, “is 
mı e novel a Cheapest aud 

bist o Thackeray In the S agun ma 


1 Lyndon 

E 
el oñ, 

7. nr Goons Hum 


2 
& Catherine’ Chrutman Boo Une- 
printed Pieces. 


TRAST eR (Mra. CELIA 
) Among the 


one „eee eee eee 1% 

Teorey a (H. D.) Walden; or, Life = 2 
Denso, in Field 28 
The Maine Woods 2.00 
Cay 2.0 
2 

a Yankoo in 20 


“Rien. eee ess raint 


Primitive Culture. i vous. 
N gong. Faraday as a Dian 


VOYSEY (Rey. CHARLES.) Th sing aoa 
the 8! Stona. Vols. I and a 
Vols III. IV. and VI., each. 


The V Appeal.. —— 
Verear a — at Fork need A 
WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My Summer in 
a Garden ese {= 
Pantani. . Ie 
-log Studies 


WHIBS (JOEN, 1 
Lite Theodore Parker. 1 vo. 


ee E. F.) e and Lit: 
Eanays and Reviews.. 
and C 
‘The Literature 


Success and ita Conditions 
Washington and the Revolution .. 
WHITNEY'S (ARA, D. T) A — * 
Lealle Goldthwaite’s Lifo 
We Giris: A Home Story: 
Folka 


The Other irik.. 


— k 


Pansies, A yoluine of Poems., 1A 

WHITTIBR'S (JORN n 2 vols... 4.00 

Child Life..,. e JHO 
ADDEESS! 


THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


n mma 
408 


A FEW COPIES ONLY 


Ot an excellent Photograph (Cabinet Size) of 
Rer. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of Loudon, 
ean be had at the office of THE INDEX, Price 


Bè cents. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


f Massschusetts' great Sen- 
1 of a recent Photograph by 
Black, is tor sale at THE INDEX ice, 
‘ei be sent by mall to any address on receipt 


ef ibe price—fifty cents, THE INDEX 
address 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


— . ſ— 
TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


‘The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
tvaane: 90 will be promptly forwarded toany 
address on receipt o! „ by exprena, at 
the purchaser's expense, A complete file for 
whe year can be furnished in no other form. 


INDEX 
ee 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
frees No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be malled to 
aay aidresa on the prepayment of T rs. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


ee ET a 
‘ 10 ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience ofa 
weecessful Bookseller who bas advertised in 


THE IDEE: eno, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1872. 


3 ABIO., Toledo, O.: 
Tomam eo Having had occasion to adver- 


aper during the past two years 
— largely, take plesoure 2 etating that 
Nave always obtained very satisfactory re- 
tarns—better in fact than from book siver- 
tisements in any other paper T have adver- 
teed in. Not only have 1 obtained Jmmedi- 
ato resnits, bat orders bave frequently been 
received months after the Insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on Me and referred to by your rendern. 
Yours truly, 

HENRY S. STEORING. 
Special arrangements wili be made at re- 
@oced terms for long-time or extended ad- 

vertisomenta, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TEKMONT PLACE, 
Boston, 


CHARLES S UMN EROS 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES BUMNER, 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8yo., Cloth extra, 2. 
Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before hla death, 
“Propuetioc Voices" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, $o full ta it of passages 
In which the unexampled prosperity of our 
Mand has been foretold by philorophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed aathor has also given interesting sketches. 
Seut, post-pald, un receipt of price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


B Ut N o 
THEODORE PARKER, 


ux 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 


ty, reverence, sweetness, vigor, 6qul- 

é, breathe through the clay; the artist 

so filled his own beart with appreciation 

ef (bat noble life that he has been able ctin- 
Ah to mould it Into those delicate lines 
whieh the character had wrought on the ly- 
fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we 
stand begide it, aa the old artiat did to hla 
5 work, „Speak then!“ Hannah E. 

N. 


An the characteristics of my husband are 
fm the bust -his greatness, his goodness, his 
temlerness, Lin love, You cannot give life to 
clay or marble; but vou can represent it, and 
tait Mr, Morse has done.—Lydia D, Parker to 
Bannah E. Stevenson. 

‘The cyes, though but of clay, are Fleaming 
with possible indignation, with possible tears 
the tips are ect firm with the resolution of 
Bim who, like Paul, could “tight a good tight" 
— as “give a renson.“ Samuel Longfel- 


F 


The first time T have seen Theodore Parker 
since he died.— m. Sparrell. 


The heat representation of Mr. Parker ever 
executed In clay,—Loston Dally Globe. 

The faceis strong and noble as it should be. 
‘The likeness ls good. Aastom Daily Advertiser. 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or Anish, 
te show the vanity of the artist. All ta 
forgotton in the man—the true, real, Yankee 
man, Theodore Parker—L, S. II. inthe Golden 


Copies of this Bust, finely Onished n plas- 
ber, $10 each. Boxing for Transportation, 91 
irn. Freight orexpressago paid by party 
sending order, Weight of box about fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sans to ons 

H. M 
Roon 15, 2 Bromfeld St. Büsten, Mess, 


EMILY J, LEONARD, 
7 Meriden, Conn. 


ee — 
CONSTANT ENPLOXMENT 

No capital. ‘d. Particulars 
dun Lrinsbis akuple oot free. Address, 


j 2 C. BOBS, 
with stx cent return mann pare, N. . 


. . ce Ea 
FREE DISCUSSION 


ER BALL, n Washi 
793 7 — Boer ee Sunday, at 10} A. K., 
De and 1 P.M. AD that relates fhe Relig! à 
lt Social interests ot mankind coaste 
z discusalo: 
aa Inde e tor salo every Sunday at 
Hoapitaller Hail. 


W e s 
AND CLASBICAL 8C. Tho twenty- 
fret school year of this Family and Day 
School, POR BOTH SEXES, will begin Wednes- 
day, September 16, 1874. 
‘Por particulars address 
NATH'L T, ALLEN, Principal, 


Ai hems Stieber West Newton, . 
TO NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
ne wupn printing at reasonable prices, I 
should like te contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and malling; 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO BOOK-BUYEES. 


Ploase examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 80 ite side of this 
page: Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 

S LIST will be fornished to order. 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, Èc 

Book, can ‘have 


thelr Brians prompay Aed and thd ing 
their orders prom ed an 
R 4 dreasin * 


rica answered by ad. 3 
HE INDEX, 
1 Tromont Place, Boston. 


BUND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1671, 
1872, and 1873, will ba sent by express (at the 


r expense) on receipt of $2,50, §2.- 
„ and §3,00 respectively. eso volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 


of each other; for the impo! t essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
{ntereat, and will furnish as instructive read- 
ing twenty years hence sa to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


those volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


WAR R FE N 7 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price & cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


abowing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price % cents. 
For sale by 


S. H. MORSE, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 
FOR SINGING CLASSES! 


THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


A book admirably fitted for the use of Sing- 
ing Schoo] Teachers, having, In addition to a 
compact theoretical course, more than 180 

ages filled with Gleen, Quartettes, Airs, 

unen, Se., £c., pleasant to sing anywhere 
and constituting a most ni able course o. 
study., A good book also for College Choirs, 
for Seminaries, and Social Sings, 
Price 75 cts., or $7.60 per dozen, 


FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS, 


THE LEADERI! 


ia the Leader of all Church Music Books for 
1874 and 1875, being the first in the feld, and 
of a character that cannot be excelled. 

By H. R PALMER, of Chicago, assisted b. 

L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
containing also compositions from the bands 
of large numbera of American Musio writ- 
ers. 


For Coxvxxrioxs, Chores and Sinema 
CLASSES. 


8 


The LEADER has 6 pages of Singing School 
Music, the same as that in the Korg Mon- 
arch, and largo numbers of new Tun 
Anthems, all by tho best composers, 


Price $1.38, or $12.00 por dozen, 


Specimen copies of the above book mailed, 
post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOSTON. 
CHAS. u. DITSON & co., 
Tu BROADWAY, New Yore. 


as and 


Our organiranon some time since decided to di- 
rect ite efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whareby church and other corporate property i 
unjustly exempted from itə share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As s means to this ond, we have published for 
general circnistion severe! thousand copies of s 


TRACT 


on Charch Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Tax INDEX of Nov. N. 
We have already ianved three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted. 
Wo desire soon to issue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy in the hands of 


EVEBE VOTER m THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them ia 
other States. 

To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It lo impossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone, 

WiU not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations ? 

Wo frequently recetve communications from 
parties wishing tracta to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To much we reply that the 
cost to un is about $2.50 per thousand, sod we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 20 conta per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But al) additions] donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of cirou- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

Last winter this subject was brought be- 


fore the Legislature of the State, and many 


petitions were presented asking a repeal, of 
these unjust laws, 

The matter la otill in thelr hands, and at the 
next session will andonbtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly beard. 
We shall soon be ready to send ont 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thue giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done go, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


eyer presented to our legislative body, 
Will those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


Wo would say, also that we feel deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in thie Btate, to codporate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are Incilned to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wa are ready to render such sesistance as lien in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unita and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACH, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EXSOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


ed pamphlets free, Ad 


has just been published, and 
Postpaid on receipt of the prios, NAU. 


7 — ‘ = 
THE INDEX--AUGUST 20, 1874. 
TUDENTS FITTED for any BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, NONPAREIL Farm Feed 
Sienen ace a — Sizes. Aho Cotton Sent be 


dress 
EDGEBEER, 8 
Tt Bast Frohne aM 


_—_i#t Ean Probe Street, Cincinat, Olo, 
[HE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE b. CONWAY'S 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
wil be seat 
Address š THE INDEX, 
—— 


— e 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 
invested on short 


Mone 
term of years, on unincumbered imparted 


farms, at 12 per cent. inte 

payable serol-arnually, Porte titla and 
abstract of Udo and recording en ena for 
a! e and re 

by borrower. We collect aud r. ald 


part of the United Btates free of charge. a 
REPERENCES.— First Nati 

Gregor, Iowa; First National Bark tha 

Minn.; Milwaukes National Bank, 

kee, Wisi City National Bank, Chi 

City; ‘Morris Leman. 


EAL ESTATE SE 
R paying 8 to 10 per 2 — ` 


Invesimonts in Real Estate in Chleage 
and vicinity, -X 


if judiciously made, are the satos 
— of employing — Tena 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Bawpourn Broren 
Chicago (Established 1459), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 


in all [te Real Estate Loans, 

Firstolass sectirities always on hand. In 
terest and principal collected without e 
Real Estate Investments made — 
or on shares; taxes paid, &. 

Orders of capitalists and real estate ows- 


era respectfully solicited. 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It is fall length. Itis fall sive, I 
smooth aud elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine us, 


Many kinds of spool miik are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bat 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of % poor a quality as to be unit 
for use, The ladies will always find the Eu 
Teka Silk exactly as represented, Every 
apool la warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it, 


ŅRAPICAL AND LITEBABY 


LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science, 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Canse of Laughter, 
2. Irony and Humor. 
8. Dogberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Tonchstons. 
4. Ajax in Troflus and Cressida: The Por 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
5. Falstaff, 
6, Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES, 
1, Tho Women of Shakapeare, 
2. Portia. 


5. u “ “ 
8. Contrast in Shakapesre's Characters. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


N E. Brookline Sty Borto 


* 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1874 


WHote No. 244 


ORGANIZE!’ 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from fust taxation. 
9, We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
Frost in ln and al) ther derten, supported. by 
N 
publlo money, shall be discontinued. p y 
We demand that all public 2 riations for educa- 
Beans ana table ins rations 8 ian character 
ra aan hat all reli 
demand that religious services now enstained 
by ine government shall be abolished; and eepacially that 
KA uae of the Bible in — 2 achools, mee ie ostensi- 
text-book or avo & book of re us wor- 
Alp, ahal be prohibited. oi 


6. Wo demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of al) religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the 1 oath in the courts and 
an all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
allies of perjury shall be established in tts stead, 

7. We demand that all laws direotly or indirectly enforo- 
8 of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re 


8. We demand that all laws 100 to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the roguirementa of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


or an Aber spe- 
ai be found- 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conyiction that the safety of 
vepabtions institutions is Unperilled, the advance of civili- 
ration impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the least interference of the State in matters of 

on; and 

Whareas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 

irit of the United StatesConstitution still mark the prao- 

administration of our political 4 —— threatening the 
perpetulty of religious Hberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Texzrrore, We, the undersigned, hereby associato our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AOBEEMENT. 


Arr. 1.—The name of this Association sha be Taz Lre- 
ESAL LAAOUE oF 

Ast, The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
eure penta compliance with the “Demanda of Liberal- 
um“ throughout the country, and especially in —: 

, a5 on as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
bave been formed in different pices to send two delegates 
to è National Convention of Liberal ea, to be hereaf- 
kar called, In order to co-operate with all tha liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ABT, 3.—Tbe means 9 in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee! ngn free discussions, lectures, 
addreasaa, conventions, the platf 
oral, and all such other means as are 
and right, 
y7ꝛ7 prscroet a ae BILM Py 

or e an g. resc: -Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. y z 

Ant, 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 

n is or her name to these Articles of Agres- 


Ant. e shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execa- 
tive Committee of thre 
those comm pe 


orm and the press in gen- 
peaceable, orderly, 


retary be delegates to the Nathwal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
Ant, I.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at ang — 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amen 
tents shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


Bo far as Zam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Tax IDEE. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
n will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
as thë only platform consistent with religious liberty, A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out Ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
ta be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to securo compliance with these just “Demands” must 
kamiy, eyan if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tux INDEX 
“means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
Active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Uevea in it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
Port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarles, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
u that list grows. If freedom, justice, and reason are 
Mohd, lot their organized voice ba beard like the sound of 


many waters, 
. FRANCIS & ABBOT, Battor. 


spot. Meanwhile the asme contest goes on the world 


For List of Liberal Leagues, sce next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


` PROPOSED AS A 6UBSTITUTE FOR TEB 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES CON- 


STITUTION. 
ARTIOLE 1. 

Szorron 1.—Co) shall make no law respec! 
tablishment of re: gion, or favoring any particular hra of 
4 or rohibiting the free exercise ; or abridg~- 
ing tha freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 


rel or prohibit! 
g tno theedom 


a qualification to any office or public a in any ‘Beate; 
e an; 


te 
eden uence of any opinions he or sbe may hold 
religion. 

ECTION ongress shall have 
visions of the second section of thi 
ata legislation, 


wer to enforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


GLIMPSES. 


BY F. k. A. 


Tae GOVERNOR of South Carolina has won fame 
as “the robber Moses“ and the great South Carolina 
thief.” Con human ambitlon soar higher than that? 


Tux NEw Yorx Independent recently atyled you 
the “unlettered sceptics of the West;’ while the 
Brooklyn Catholic Review compliments you as the 
“Sacred Congregation of The Index.“ Brooklyn is 
at least three lengths ahead, 

AN ANONYMOUS correspondent of the Golden Age 
says that “patient stady and thought” are “precisely 
what the Free Religlonists lack.“ The inference we 
draw from this dictum {a that we are not a Free Re- 
ligionist.” The results of our “study and thought“ 
may not be valuable, but their patience we would 
modestly testify to, 

Hon. H. C. Ronrnson said at Hartford, In his wel- 
coming address to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sclence: We would not underrate 
metaphysical studies; but it requires no deep insight 
to see that speculative philosophy has been forced’ to 
step down from her throne and yleld to science,” 
This merely means that philosophy must be reformed 
by the scientific method, 

Ir 18 AsseRrep by the Cleveland Herald that 
“there is no doubt the Roman Catholic manifesto of 
last Sunday defeated the new constitution” of Oblo. 
It says: The priests told their followers to vote 
against the constitution, The Roman Catholics could 
do that, and still vote for licenso. They unquestlon- 
ably, if not forbidden by their. priests, would have 
voted for the new constitution.“ Such statements as 
these may well awaken uneasiness in all who love 
free institutions. 

Tae SONNEBERG LUTHER Festrvat must have 
been u quaint occasion. Tetzel and his Dominicans 
selling indulgences, Luther and hia comrades driving 
them off and capturing their money-chest, and 
monks, reformers, peasants, and soldiers all repro- 
duced lu the style of three and a half centuries ago,— 
it was a curious revival of the old struggle on the old 


over, and will ses no end tll Christianity has faded 
away to make room for the religion of humanity. 

A LAWYER in Keokak, Iowa, writes: Unltarlan- 
ism is in a flourishing condition here, the society 
having just completed a fine church edifice; but there 
are hundreds of other liberals who have what may be 
called private liberal views—who live within them- 
selves for fear of public opinion, and who for reasons 
of business policy hide thelr light under a bushel.” 
Private liberal views! Commend us to the men who 
have red blood in their arteries, and refuse to be 


blackmailed into support of the church, even by al- 
lence. Truth, once known, conscripts every gallant 
spirit into her service. Noblesse oblige / 

Proresson Huxtey’s address at the unvelling of } 
the Priestley statue at Birmingham was a fine pro- 
duction. All true reformers must applaud the senti- 
ments he expressed, when he sald that he “could en- 
tirely sympathize with him [Priestley], if he held the 
duties of his manhood and of his citizenship to be 
vastly superior to his philosophership, and if he 
thought that the securing of that freedom which is 
the easential condition of the progress of science and 
the progress of the human race was a vastly more im- 
portant matter than advancing knowledge in this di- 
rection or that direction—vast as was the Importance 
of that progress itself.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Daily News tella 
a story of petty bigotry which it would be pleasant to 
disbelieve. Some years ago John Stuart Mill ascend- 
ed the Ventoux, a mountain in the Vaudois country, 
In descending he was caught in à violent storm, and 
applied for shelter to the curé of Brantes, a village on 
the northern slope of the mountain. Who's there?“ 
called the master of the house. An excursionist 
seeking shelter,“ sald Mr. Mill in good French, but 
with an English accent. Oh,“ responded the curé, 
“you're an Englishman, and therefore a Protestant. 
Get along with you, for I'm not going to let you in.“ 
This story is told by the curé'a anccessor. 

Tae Golden Age, referring to a supposed desire 
on the part of some to repeal certain phrases in the 
Preamble of the constitution of the Unitarian Con- 
ference, to be held lu Saratoga on September 15, says: 
„Mr. Abbot and his anti-Christian sympathizers, if 
wo rightly understand them, do not so much object to 
the Christian name as to the Christian thing the name 
stands for and represents,” True! And we are glad 
that at last somebody has found this out, We object 
above all things to rallying about a person instead ot 
a principle, a man Instead of an idea. The Christian 
name means always and everywhere this Christian 
thing; and we disown the name simply because it 
means the thing. 

Tae Caicaao Interior is commended by the Chris- 
tian Stateaman, because on the question of the aalva~ 
tlon of moral heathena It ‘declined discussion on the 
abstract question, and challenged debate on the 
facts.” When Socrates and Seneca were instanced, 
it fell upon these poor pagans tooth and nail, until 
(in the language of the vigorously-minded) neither 
‘hide nor balr“ could be found of either. And this 
Jesuitiem la held up ns deserving the thanks of all 
bellevers in the Christian religion” ! We respectfally 
submit that the whole question la an ‘‘nbetract’’ one, 
and can be put Into a nutshell thas: Js faith in Christ 
as the Savior necessary tosalvation? Will the States- 
man venture to say that this question cannot be an- 
awered yes orno? And will it refuse to give an hon- 
eat yes or no answer to it? We “pause for a reply.“ 

Tr 18 anxiously to be hoped that the white people 
of the South, In thelr efforta to secure “honest gov- 
ernment,” will accept more sincerely than hitherto 
the principle of equal human rights before the law, 
and give convincing proof of this by treating all 
well-behaved negroes aa fellow-cltizens on equal 
terms. Honest administration ls vitally important; 
but honest political principles are even more so. Steal- 


Ing money is bad enough; but stealing rights is worse. 


In vain will the whites of the South look to the North 
for sympathy, until they drop the infernal cry of w 
“white man’s government,“ and stop the present 
alarming efforts to array the races against each other. 
All talk of “reconciliation” and ‘‘clasping hands” ie 
sheereat buncombe, until this stern lesson of the war 
is learned by heart; and the sooner It is learned, the 
nooner will true reconciliation be effected. Justice 
first, and sentiment afterwards. 
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Society a Factor in the Development of 
Man, 


A DIACOUBSE PREACHED IN CHARLESTON, SOUTH CABOLINA, 
JANUABY 19, 1873, 


BY JAMES BOYD. 
„And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone.”—Gew, U., 18. 


Where, when, and how God first fashioned the 

human form are questions which science is now en- 

in the endeavor to solve, and on which, until, 
abe definitely pronounce a verdict, it would be im- 
proper to dogmatize. The outery which, in the name 
of religion, was raised agalnst her first attempts to 
move In thie direction is now rapidly dying away, and 
wiil soon be altogether one of the voices of the past; 
while religious faith, which no doubt recelved a shock 
trom the unsettlement of preconceived opinions, is 
already assimilating, and constructing out of the new 
truths presented to her, à more glorious and more en- 
during body of intellectual conyictions respecting the 
Divinity and his manifestation in his works, And In 
truth isit not a lurking, latent scepticiem in regard to 
the truth of his own teaching, when he tella his child 
that God made him, which leads the parent to turn 
round with sach an indignant denial of the (shall we 
say) suspicion of science that it was in an exactly sim- 
ilar way—that le, through the instrumentality of 
means — that God first introduced man into the 
world? Ona point that is still under investigation, 
it is permitted, if not required, to reserve the expres- 
slon of opinions which are necessarily based on un- 
certain and Insufficient dats, while we discharge in 
full the claims which these inquiries have upon us 
when we keep our minds free from 8 and 
open to receive Whatever conclusion shall hereafter 
be established as Indisputable truth, 

But, however his introduction upon this acene may 
have been e all research tende to show 
that man’s primal condition was of the rudest kind 
imaginable, I know of no reason for assuming that 
since his firat ee man has acquired any new 
faculties either of body or mind, although we see him 
every day discovering new uses for the application of 
what faculties he haa; but thla very observation sug- 

ts that, if we go far enough back on the line, we 
shall reach a time when he had not yet discovered any 
use, at least beyond che anlmal one of self-preservation, 
to which he might apply the powers of which he was 
possessed, And as there is only one way lu which a ca- 
pabllity can either be in the first Instance evoked, or 
afterwards developed, or, when it is developed, kept up 
to the mark which it has attained, namely, by constant 
and unremitting use, and just as by disuse we have 
lost many of the bodily capabilities of the savage, ao, 
prior to all ase, the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the aborigines of the race can have existed only in 
germ, and must have been to all intents and purposes 
às though they were not. So that, whether it bea 
mistake or not to suppose that God turned out the 
human form, 80 to speak, ready made, it la assuredly 
a mistake to say that in that act he had finished the 
creation of man. God is creating the man in each 
one of us NOw—from day to day and from hour to 
hour. We may not feel it, nor be able to see It, nor 
find it easy to bellave it; consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we may be helping on the work by our coöperation, 
or retarding it by our opposition, in which casa we 
are anly heating sevenfold the furnace of purification 
through which we must all pass; but indisputably, 
spite of our ignorance, or indifference, or infidelity, 
he who worketh In secret is shaping through various 
means and instrumentalities, silently but unceasing- 
ly in each of us the man that we shall be, the 

Christ in us, the hope of glory,” 

Last Sanday I attempted to show how the system 


* 
of outward Nature conduces to the education of man; 
to-day 1 wish to suggest to you, by afew hints thrown 
out in that direction, THE EDUCATING INFLUENCES 
OF SOCIETY UPON THE INDIVIDUAL. 

And, to begin at the lowest point, we may observe 
that, except in and by meane of society, civilization 
would have been impossible: alone, man would have 
remained a savage forever. It will help us to some 
conception of this truth if we consider for a moment, 
in regard to the mechanical appliances or artificial 
products which on all eldes around us minister to our 
wants or comforts, the protracted and complicated 
development through which they haye passed before 
they could assume their present shape—the thousand 
additions of here a little and there a little, from this 
inventor or that Improver, by which the familiar 
things, which familiarity leads us to value too lightly, 


‘have grown into being and been adapted to use, 


Take a well-appointed modern dwelling-house, and 
trace back the many thoughts of many minds which 
have gone towards elaborating such s product to re- 
place the caves of the earth, which even now afford 
their only shelter to some of the low races of man- 
kind. hink of the widely separated countries 
whence have been derived the materials of which it 
is composed—the wood, the iron, the atone, the glase; 
think of the labor, the skill, the tools and engines 3 
which there are procured and prepared; think of all 
that preceded the possibility of the introduction of 
the water, the gas, the heated air with which every 
room Is supplied; of all the Ingenuity that bas been 
expended upon the manufacture of the carpeta which 
we spread beneath our feet, of the elegance of de- 
sign which renders the necessary articles of furniture 
objecta not merely of use but of ornament, of the 
intensity and severity of brainwork which has been 
pyt into the masterpieces of coloring that adorn our 
walls, or the books that line our shelves; think even 
of the innumerable (Inventions, and discoveries, and 

rocesses of manufacture, apart from the author's 
phar, which are involved in the production of every 
single volume, and then say when would a solitary 
savage have risen even to the conception of such a 
world as we each of us possess within the four walls 
of our homes? 

And we do not need to draw on our imagination 
for an answer. We have only to look at those tribes 
which have been deprived of, or which disdaln, inter- 
course with others, to see what stagnation of pro- 
gress and of Ideas soijtude produces. We have in 
many parta of the globe nations which for centuries, 
probably millenniuma, have scarcely advanced a sin- 
gle step beyond the brute. Naked, dwelling in holes 
of the arth, subsisting on the roota and fruita which 
Nature spontaneously yields, idling through the days 
of peace and plenty, and dying, like beasta, by hun- 
dreda in times of famine,—such are thousands of our 
fellow-men, such but for society should we have been. 
Even a civilized nation cannot in the pride of its su- 
periority, like the Chinese, hold itself aloof from the 
commerce of mankind without dropping ont of the 
race and lagging behind inthe never-ceasing march 
of social Improvement. 

But civilization implies something more than an 
abundance of material products, It Implies a change 
and an improvement in the inward as well as in the 
outward condition of man, It implies softened man- 
ners, more refined pleasures, and more dignified pur- 
suits; the culture of man's higher qualities, whether 
of sense, or intellect, or will, and the harmonious 
blending of all these in one whole, which presents to 
us dignity mollifled by suavity, courage clothed in 
gentleness, and knowledge and power allied with 
modesty. I feel that itia scarcely necessary to point 
out to you that society ie the medium, and the only 
medium, through which this union of gifts and 
graces can be acquired, The harshness and rudeness 
of the misanthrope; the awkwardness and bashful- 
ness of the bookworm; the conceit and obstinacy of 
the self-educated man; the foolish assumption of su- 
periority on the part of those who do not admit of 
any equal, whether it be the pampered scion of a 
royal house or the dogmatic priest of an infallible 
church, are all defecta of character which arise from 
want of social intercourse. We can only remedy or 
avoid them by mingling with our fellows. 

If, again, we pass into the world of thought, we 
shall find on analysis that it owes, not its existence 
indeed, but all its complexity and fertility, to the 
stimulating influences of soclety, How much of our 
reflection is excited by our observation of the actions 
of others, similar actions when performed by our 
selves wholly eluding our notice, or at least not ar- 
resting our attention; how many thoughts and views 
and doctrines spring up and develop themselyes from 
some chance word dropped by a casual acquaintance; 
how constantly are we meh, to modify, sometimes 
to abandon, the prepossesslons and opinions which 
we cherish as being rae pees our own, in conse- 
quence of the mistakes, and omissiona, and objections 
which others discover in them, but which moat likely 
ever would have remained undetected by ourselves, 
What are all the mechanical inventions and scientific 
discoveries with which our age abounds but improve- 
ments on and deductions from resulte previously ob- 
tained. And if we now, inheriting all this vast pos- 
session of thoughts and words and works of millions 
of minds through thousands of years, feel, as we do 
feel, that we ars only standing on the skirts of a ciy- 
ilization whose greater glory will throw a pall of utter 
darkness over the civilization of the present, what, 
we may ask, could the most highly gifted man have 
accomplished left to himself alone? 

Again, we note speech as another of the gifts for 
which we are indebted to society. Alone, man would 
have been a mute, or would have given expression 
only to inarticulate sounds. There are a few cases 
on record of Individuale who in early childhood have 
been lost in the woods, and who have grown up to 
maturity in the solitude of Nature's wilds before they 


were discovered, whose utter ty te 

coherent sounds, and whose —— (o 17 any 

resembling language might be cited as prone) ene 

statement I have made, But as one or pio A of the 

may be accounted insufficient to establish 
rinciple, let us consider the rationale of the Genera) 

y Nature man is averse from all exertlo e matter, 
make no effort except under tha InBuence of ma 
powerful stimulus. We may not be read 10 some 
the truth of this assertion if we confine on — 
tion to the civilized races of men. We bee — 
again that men who in their youth looked — Fen 
atime when they would be enabled to tthe 
business, and spend the declining years of life in {rom 
and repose, go on even after ihat time has — 
working and accumulating wealth, for which 
have neither desire nor use, simply because th, 
that enforced inactivity is supreme mitery Bur, — 
we must remember that these meu are not in a 
of nature, but have had their original iida 

eatly modified, if not completely changed, b ite 

onk habits. If we would know what man A s 
nature we must study him where hia nature h 
sophisticated, and there we shall find abundant i 
tratione of his diainclinstion to any effort that 2 
compulsory, as any one may taaily satlef himsel 
who will consult the narratiyes of travellers who 
have studled the characters and habite of bar 

Now ít will not be doubted by any who have paid 
some consideration to the subject, or who haye 
ly watched a child while learning to speak, that the 
acquisition of language involves severe and painful 
efforts. How much greater a mental straln would be 
required to Invent a language! And although we 
cannot doubt that, wherever two human beings are 
thrown together, so strong is the desire for commun. 
ion and sympathy and interchange of thought and 
feeling, there a language will be Invented; yet we 
are equally aure that in solitude, where this zumulu 
is wanting (and we can Imagine none other which 
wre take Its place), the difficulty of the unde: 
and man's natural aversion to cope with difficulties 
would keep him forever dumb. i 

And do we know how much this involves? Many 
philosophers have malntalned that without words 
man could not think. What is certain ie that we tl- 
ways carry on our mental trains of thought by means 
of words, and that our thoughts are never fully and 
clearly ours until we have expressed them in concime 
and definite terms. Clear thinking and clear speak- 
ing are inseparably allied; without the one it fs im- 
possible to secure the other. The sensations man re 
ceives from the outward world could not fail, we 
think, even in solitude, to give rise to some dim and 
obscure reflections, which would find symbols of some 
sort to embody themselves in, by means of which the 
mind might be capable of sustaining for a short time 
a train of thought; but here ageln the difficulty 
would be so immense, the means for overcoming it th 
clumsy, and the motives for attempting it so weak, 
that we do not think we depreciate bis natural powen 
when we say that, without lan , Which only the 
society of hie fellows can develop, man would never 
have grown into what we imply by the phrase, "a 
rational creature.” 

Lastly, that power in virtue of the poesestion of 
which man claims to tower above the animal, and w 
ally his nature even with that of the Supreme, that 
power which he denominates, and truly, the divinity 
within—conscience—is a social product, There is 
probably no subject in the world on which people in 
general enterthin more erroneous conceptions thro 
this of conscience, and but few which, from the earli- 
est times, haye more exercised or divided philoso 
phir themselves. Most people seem to fancy that it 
s an intuitive power, ipaplanted in the human brest 
from infancy in all Its full-blown maturity and splen- 
dor, and capable, without reflection and without ex- 
perience, In any set of circumstances, however com- 
plicated, of deciding, at once and rig what 
course ls right and what actions are wrong. Such an 
opinion inevitably hurls the man who holds it into 
the blankest and most utter sceptlelsm, when he gost 
abroad in the world, and makes bimeelf acquainted 
with the varying sentiments and opinions of different 
races and nations of mankind, and finds that tbe 
same action Is sternly denounced and disallowed here, 
tolerated with Indifference there, and warmly com- 
mended and approved elsewhere. With bis views of 
conscience, in presence of such totally opposite and 
contradictory delſverances, he la forced to believe thst 
It is a misleading guide—an ignis fatuue—x will-o' the 
wisp,—while be comes insens{bly to think that ting 
are right or wrong just as men. choose to call them 10. 
Every man is bound, Indeed, to do what he conacien- 
tiously believes to be right; bat it does not follow 
that what, ss he believes, his conscience telle him to 
be right, ls right—let it suffice only to quote the span 
{eh Inquisition as an Instance. There is no Tenn tel. 
man, neither consclence nor any other, which can 
him beforehand what things are right and —_ 
wrong. He hes to learn that by a slow, and 1 
a palnfal, experience under God's own tea 005 on 
is only by the consequences of our actions ono 
and ourselves that we can learn whether they be i 
or not. A man’s Intentions may be good enough, an 
if so of course bls consclence approves; bul, * 
out knowledge and rience, that does no 
sure that his actions will be right. The con * 
of actions are God's unmistakable bandwri 1 

arding their real character; but it takes s 12 
= man to decipher and to understand the — 
and to every one who has pondered the Tiat 10 
deeply, the conviction must have come home 
are living now, without fear and without repro en- 
the habitual practice of customs which our me 
lightened descendants shall look back upon that ob- 
same abhorrence that we do upon thecustom 
tained as a duty among the ancients, of ex 


their deformed infanta to death, or of burying thet 
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aged parents alive, which some savages of the 
present Aay ieee as a sacred and religious obligation, 
What conscience reallpgives us is the ideas of right 
and wrong, with the feellpg of approval or the re- 
verse, ng as we obey or violate her one injune- 
tion, to do always what, as far as we can ascertain it, 
is, under the circumstances, t Now we were all 
indoctrinated into this discri: n between right 
and wrong, and into the sense of duty which springs 
from it, of practising the ont and avoiding the 
wrong, at a time previous to that to which memory 
ean reach back. Our observation leads us to bellave 
that, even before the child can speak, he has acquired 
some dim sense of being wrong, from the mother’s 
uplifted finger and contracted brow and reproving 
tone. And, acquired at auch an early period, it is 
. quite natural for those who have never thought upon 
or examined the subject to believe that thla power of 
discrimination was born with us at our birth, even as 
it strengthens with onr growth. But let u» conceive 
a haman who had never known a mother's 
watchful, tender training, who bad never spoken to, 
whose eye hed never lighted on, another human being, 
and then ask at what time or in what manner there 
would spring 57 within his breast this sense of right 
and wrong? a do not hesitate to answer, Never at 
all. For what is there to educe it in the life which 
such a belng must lead? In the course of hia experi- 
ence he would learn that some actions are painful 
while others are pleasant in their fruits. And how 
much wonld he infer from that? The very highest 
Lesson he could derive from bis experience would be 
that some actions are imprudent and {nexpedient, 
while others are profitable and agreeable—a very dif- 
ferent thing from judging them to be right or wrong. 
Not unti] a being of the same mould as himself A 
fren him for a companion, and he begins 10 suffer 
neonvenience from the free and unrestrained exercise 
of that companion'’s will, will the reflection dawn 
o him that society brings with it a law, and an 
obligation to obey the law, that we should do to 
others as we would have others do to us,“ But how 
or when could this conception have arisen, if there 
had been oo others“ to whom anything could be 
done, or from whom anything could be suffered? 
When, then, we regard any favorable specimen of 
mankind of the present day, remembering that even 
yet man has not attained unto, but ls only aiming at, 
rfection, and contrast him with what he would 
ve been without clvilization, without epeech, with- 
outa conscience—in other words, an athelst, devoid 
of reason and unconscious of morals,—does it not 
come home to each of us that it was in very deed the 
voice of the Lord God himself which said, “It ia not 
good that man should be alone“? 


— Hoe 
(Por Taz Liper.) 


THE OXYGEN CENTENNIAL AT NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. 


BY REV. DAVID H, CLABK. 


‘The readers of TRR InpEx will doubtless have 
read reports of the recent scientific gathering at 
Northumberland, Pennaylvania, before this reaches 
them. Its rare significance and Interest, neverthe- 
Jess, will justify this additional notice in its columns, 
even at the risk of some repetition, While the ecele- 
siaatical world is just now endeavoring to revive the 
superstitions custom of pilgrimages to fabulous 
shrines, it is pleasant to record this-ylaitation of the 
devotees of sclence to the tomb of one of that long 
Une of worthies whose memory the Church has ever 
tought to make infamous, but whose practical service 
to mankind has been greater than any or all of the 
saints in the calendar. 

A very interesting circumstance in connection with 
‘the event was the intelligence of a simultaneous dem- 
onstratlon, including the dedication of a statue to 
Priestley, at Birmingham, England, whence, elghty 
Jeary before, he had fled, escaping from persecution, 
a furious and fanatical mob, and hla burning dwelling, 
to find refuge amidst the wilds of Pennsylvania. 
Such Is human life, its strange lugratitude and Incon- 
tistency, We spurn our benefactors and cover them 
With ignominy In their day; but when they have passed 
beyond the reach of our cruelty we celebrate thelr 
merits and achievements, and lavish upon their graves 
our eminent honors, Well did President Cop ie ob- 
serve, In bla eloquent address In the little hill-side 
cemetery at Priestley’s grave, that if it is permitted 
thosa who have departed this life to know what is 
transpiring here, his martyr soul must be gladdened 
a this acene and commemoration of bis labors and 

ues, 

It came to light in the course of the meeting that 
the original suggestion from which the celebration 
Sprang into effect came from a woman, Professor 
Rachel L. Bodley, of the Woman's College of Phila- 
delphia, now on a tour of sclentific exploration in the 
West, a lady who has gained some distinction through 
‘her enthusiasm in such pursuits. It was the cause 
of unfavorable comment that her letter of regret for 
absence, which was pronounced by those who saw it 
to de eminently worthy of the occasion, should not 
have bean read with others of the same character. 

hy was it not? Was it because itis much easier 
Tor scientists to analyze the properties of matter, and 
decompose thelr compound gases, than it la to under- 

| Stand their own mental characteristics, or free their 
own minds from prejudice and intolerance? The 
gan of elaborating and carrying forward the plan 
the admirable and delightful successa in which it 
Eventually culminated belongs chiefly, however, to 
Me essor H. Carrington Bolton, of the School of 

Ines, Columbia College, In a communication to 
tr American Chemist, from this gentleman, some 

1 O or three months since, the year 1774 was men- 
| oned aa memorable for a number of important dls- 


| 


coverles in chemlatry, especially that of oxygen gas, 
by Dr. Joseph Priestley; and the racticability of an 
appropriate commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the latter event was urged for the first 
of August, the present summer. It was intimated 
that it might partake of the nature of a centennial 
celebration of progress In the branch of science with 
which the name of Priestley is imperishably associ- 
ated; and, moreoyer, as there has been a feeling of 
late years among the chemists of the country that 
their special pursuit did not secure the Interest or 
recognition it i» entitled to among the general and 
necessarily somewhat hasty consideration of subjecta 
at the meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, it was thought that the oc- 
canon might afford an opportunity for the better ex- 
change of ideas among chemists, besides increasing 
the spirit of coöperation and fraternity among them. 
The s tion met with a very favorable reception, 
and a circular containing a more direct appeal in re- 

ard to It recelved at once the signatures of many of 

e moat distinguished chemists of the country, in- 
cluding upwards of fifty professors of colleges, as an 
assurance of thelr hearty interest and eympathy. 

Priestley was boro in England, and, as is well 
known, pee the greater portion of his life there; 
but was forced through persecution in old age to fles 
to this country. He spent his last years at North- 
umberland, Pennsylyanis, the place of his burial. It 
seemed, therefore, very natural and fitting that the 
proposed commemoralton should occur on the spot 
that ie thus identified with bis illustrious name 
and labors. The selection, apart from these consid- 
erations, was admirable in itself. The town, whitch 
contains a population of about two thousand five 
handred, ls charmingly situated on the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, in Central Pennsylvania, amid 
scenery that in picturesquenesy and beauty ie scarcely 
surpassed anywhere, It presents u staid and com- 
fortable appearance to the ty of the visitor, without 
anything particularly calculated externally to arrest 
his attention, or remind him of the great man whose 
heroic and brilliant career here came to Its mortal 
close. It has been noted for the persons of diatinc- 
tion who have lived in It, and still compares favorably 
with neighboring towns in culture and intelligence. 

The house which Priestley occupied is in a good 
atate of preservation, It stands on a gradual slope 
towards the river, and is a substantial, commodious, 
yellow-painted brick dwelling of the old style. A 
one-story wing at the end was used as hle study, and 
an observatory upon the central roof, removed a few 
years since, showed where he was accustomed to 
make his nocturnal astronomical observations, The 
teleacope, with numerous other relics of his scientific 
pursults, are in the possession of his descendanta, 
who are among the residents of the town. The re- 
lentless encroachments of modern p have in- 
tersected the nds on one side of the house by a 
canal, and on the other have run a railroad before the 
front door, thus marring very materially the attrac- 
tiveness of the place, causing a depreciation In the 
value of the property, and an air of neglect which ls 
unpleasant to contemplate. = 

he public meetings were held in the central achool- 
house of the town, 1 on 5 morning, 
July 31, and closing on Saturday noon, It seemed a 
little like the style of the gentlemen who are asking 
for the acknowledgment of God In the Constitution, 
when, at the introductory sesslon, the chairman an- 
nounced that the exercises would be opened b 
pareri and the Rey. Dr. Pynchon, of Trinity Col- 
ege, stepped forward ta read one of the stereotyped 
selections from the Episcopal liturgy, which, so far as 
any special adaptation to the circumstances of ita ut- 
terance was concerned, seemed better fitted to an as- 
sembly of High Church ecclesiastics than a body of 
simple truth-seekers and students of Nature. When 
will men learn to spare others the effects of their per- 
yerted mental training at auch times, and through en- 
larged knowledge become so concious of the mystery 
of existence as to realize that allence may be some- 
times better than formal utterance, and the legitimate 
use of human faculties a better recognition of our re- 
lation to the Author of our existence than ipy other? 

The address of welcome from Col. David age 
late Paymaster of the United States Army, and we 
known among the public men of Pennsylvania, was 
a noble and hearty greeting. It accorde so well In 
temper with Taz INDRx that I venture to quote it in 
full, though some of your readers may have seen it 
before: 

“J have been chosen by my fellow-citizens to offer 
to the learned and distinguished men and women, 
who have gathered here to commemorate a grand dis- 
covery, a brief but earnest welcome. We cannot fol- 
low you through the wide realms of science, nor ex- 

lore very deeply the mysteries of Nature, for we 
know more about oxen than oxygen, and more about 
the whey of milk than the milky way; but we can 
move with equal step in paying a tribute of respect 
and reverence to the illustrious man who elghty years 
ago found among the rude forefathers of this hamlet 
a quist home, and seventy years ago an honored 
ve. While in the lapse of everlasting time all 
uman names must be forgotten, many ages will have 
come and gone, and left their allent footmarks on the 
earth, before the name of Priestley will pass from the 
memories and the records of hia fellow-men. He has 
written it in letters of light and glory upon the high- 
est and broadest pillar of the universe. By the right 
of genius and labor he takes rank with the dead but 
sceptred soyerelgna whose spirits stil] rule us from 
their urns. Like the angle, he built bla eyrie upon 
the mountaln's top, inaccessible to vulgar intrusions, 
In that pure atmosphere he dwelt not above human 
apite, jealousy, and detractlon; for it la easier to get 
below than above their annoyances. The shafts of 
bigots and fools were almed at him, but they could 
not penetrate the triple armor which enthusiasm, 
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philosophy, and truth had thrown around him, Like 
you, gentlemen, he made sclence hla mistress, and 
with a gan heart and an untiring mind he wor- 
shipped her ‘through long days of labor and nights 
devoid of ease; and to-day he stande with Galfleo, 
Newton, Harvey, Franklin, Faraday, and Humboldt, 
grand, colossal, and enduring, one of the great high 
riests In the boundless and beautiful temple of 
ature. 

“A brutal Engllah mob could burn his dwelling, 
and in an hour of political madness and religious 
frenzy destroy the work of years; but it could not 
stay the indomitable energy of his genius, nor dim 
the lustro of his well renown. While the mis- 
erable wretches who composed that mob have long 
ago given back to the great element which he discov- 
ered seventy-five per cent. of their worthless carcases, 
moore than eighty years afterwards his name ls a talis- 
man to draw to this quiet village many of the most 
renowned knowled therers of the nation, and 
from Canada and New saa an aristocracy of loarn- 
ing and Intellect that can afford to look down from its 
high citadels of thought and achievement with pity. 
1f not contempt, upon the more vulgar aristocracy of 
ä the painted caterpillars of illiterate 
w 

“In conclusion, I would merely reiterate to you, 
men and women of sense and science, In behalf of all 
my nelghbors, a very sincere and unfelgned welcome 
to our homes and hearts; and let me assure you most 
earnestly that we are not only willing, but anxious, 
to do all things possible to make you remember with 
pleasure your well-timed pilgrimage to the home and 
grave of the greatest discoverer of his ume.“ 

Among the particularly interesting occurrences of 
the firat day’s proceedings was the exchange of the 
following telegrams by ocean cable:— 

— va American 3 assembled at — 
umberland, Pa. Our marble statue, represen’ 
Priestley discovering oxygen, will be unveiled to- 
morrow, presented 55 the anbecribers, through Pro- 
fessor Huxley, to the town, and accepted by the 
mayor, We greet you as colleagues in honoring the 
memory of a t and good man,” 

Thie was elgned by the Priestley Memorial Com- 
mittee, Birmingham, land. 

Tos salutation from Northumberland was in thesa 
words :— 

The brother chemlsta at the grave, to thelr broth- 
era at the home, of Priestley send ting on this 
centennial anniversary of the birth of chem wt 

The first paper read was A Sketch of the Life and 
Labors of Dr, Joseph Priestley,” by Professor Hen: 
Croft, of Toronto, Canada. It showed a thoroug 

appreciation of the subject of the sketch, and ex- 
haustive research, not only among English but also 
French and German sources. It described Priestley 
as the keen-eyed, diligent observer of Nature, ever 
prying Into her secrets, and with but little special ed- 
ucation and few external appliances continual) 
making discoveries of the greatest importance, whl 
stam him as one of the most remarkable men of 
his time, The son of an humble tradesman, 
brought up under Calvinlatic Influence, his early pre- 
dilection was for the Presbyterian ministry, which 
profession he entered after teaching some time usa 
village schoolmaster. But he could not remain fized 
In hie theological position, and passed through a suc- 
cession of different religious bellefs, becoming at 
length a Unitarian—the most radical phase of relig- 
Joua bellef of hla day. It was said of him that he was 
always on the heterodox olde of every question, and 
that he belleved nothing on Cay: His wri 
are very voluminous and varied, A large portion of 
them are of a controversial character. They com- 
prise treatises on grammar, history, philosophy, the- 
ology, and other subjects, to the number of over one 
hundred volumes, Like all whose lives have been 
prolific in great results, he was a marvel of Indus 
and perseverance. Though of very exceptional pu 
ty and uprightneas of life, bis fearless and uncom- 
promising attacks on what he conceived to be error 
subjected him to continual abuse and persecution, 
and oa him of preferments and honors which 
he would otherwise have secured. Nevertheless, his 
name became widely known and respected among 
the Intellectual classes of bis time. 

The popular aversion to his democratic polltical 
principles, and a suspicion of hia being in league with 
the French revolutlonlste, caused an excited and ig- 
norant mob to gather about his dwelling, throw his 
library and, laboratory apparatus Into the street, and 
set the house on fire. Priestley barely escaped with 
hie life, and subsequently came to this country, 
where hia ultra principles still subjected him to en- 
mity and persecution. In this country he became the 
correspondent of Franklin, Jefferson, and other eml- 
nent men. The 4 —— specimens of this corre- 
spondence, prefaced by some pertinent and pleasant 
remarks, were read by Professor Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass, :— 
2 find that you have returned to Philadelphia, 
ug a oe 22 1 . 4d have no, correspondence 
ol ithe! H 
with roy other member of Congress I shall, perbaps, be 
8 ste yea “myself this summer very much in m; 
laboratory, Zad have vont several articles of £ chemical 
nature to the Chemical ory paai at Now York, 
Four of tbem, I hear, will published in their next two 
numbers, and I have one more to send, The object of them 
nll in to show the fallacy (as it appears to me) of the French 
theory, But J want to bear Rem the French chemists 
themselves, and when we shall have any lotercourse with 
that abominable country you Federalists can tell better 
than I cau. I enffer much in various ways for want of it. 
Who are the gainers I cannot tell. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Jan. 7, 109. 
DEAR Bm :— 


y you wish 1 were aa sealons a friend of America 

S 
as Dr. Price and man e 

canse of America as be now ia in that of France, If 1 bad 
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d 20, I should not have come hither; nor am J 
changed at all. Illke the country and the Constitution of 
our government ns much as ever. The change, dear sir, 
i in you. It is clear to me that you bave violated your 
Constitution in several essential articles, and act opga 
marime by which you may defeat the whole object of It. 
Mr. Adams openly disapproves the most fundamental arti- 
cle of it; namely, the Plection of the Execative. But, as 
you say, we papa see our own prejudices, and cherish 
them as truths. 

Imay be dolng wrong in writing so freely, and 1 have 
been desired to be cautious with respect to what I write to 
you. But I am not used to secrecy and caution, and I can- 
not adopt a new system of condact now. There ia no oi. 
son in this country to whom I write on the aubject of poll- 
tica besides yourself, not do I recollect what I wave writhen 5 
but! do not care who sees what I write or knows what 
think on any subject. You may, iron pisses abow all my 
letters to Mr. Adams himself. I like his address on the 
opening of the Congress, and I much approve of bis con- 
dact in several respects, [like him better than your late 
President. He is more undis: 
be thinks and what he would do; but I think his answers 
to aave of ria 6 5 are mere intemperate ralling, 
unworthy of a statesman, 

My general maxims of policy are, 1 belleve, peculiar to 
w A . When I mentioned them to Mr. Adams de was 
. to say that “tf any nation could y 

hem it would commend the world.” Of thia I am full 
érsuaded; but he has departed very far from them. A 
at I can expect is tho fate of the post Lee, who, when be 
Saag e st tld the word 
nger w. e was sent thither, re A 
wane 0 mus and they outvoted 


was mad, and the world anid I was m. 
me.“ My plan wonld prevent all war and almost all taxes, 
But if the calamities of war, heavy taxation, the peatiience, 


eto., or any other evil, be required for the discipline of na- 
tions, as I belleve that In the present state of things they 
are, they will be Introduced from some cause or other. 
This 8 well as eee wante a scourge, and you 
are preparing one for selves. 

With vary quod wish to you and your country, I am, dear 
air (though an alien), youre sincerely, 4 


NoORTHUMDEELAND, Dee. 12, 1739. 
DRAR gm: 

Your letter was peculiarly welcome, for, in truth, I was 
afrald you would have revolted at my politics, as you were 
Bo violent a Federalistand leuchadémocrat, Since, how- 
ever, you could bear the Arst part of my letter, 1 will vonte 
ure to send you the second by this post, and then you will 
know the worst of me. 

Though Porcupine's abuse had no effect on you, it had 
on manny, others; and even in this part of the country I waa 

ne regarded an u dangerous person. For in this coun- 
it 16 not one person in a hundred that knows an ng 

my writings or my history. I was srequeaty ed an 
atheiat. Porcupine’s paper was taken by all the most ro- 
Bpectable Federalista in these pon and many, 1 believe, 
ropagatod suspicions of me that they did not entertain 
em: veg. 

I have now completed my notes on all the booka of 
Scripture, without omitting even Solomon's Song, which at 
first I did not intend to meddle with, aa there ia nothing of 
Teligion in it, My Church arnt Aly lahed long before; 
but . 1 believe, must remain to be disposed of by my 
executor, 

Ihave completed my experience In defence of the doc- 
trine of phlogiston, and having now heard all that bas 
been, and 1 believe can be, advanced t it, I begin 
next week to pe my delonsive treatise on the subject; 
and I pretend to nothing less than è demonstration of the 
fallacy of the opposite new theory, though supported by 
almost ali the chemists in Europe, and in this country, too. 

If you dare trust me with any political information, I 
shall be gisd to receive it, Yours sincerely, 

J. Privette, 


DEAR sm: 

Looking Into my Institutes, I Und I have said all that 1 
know, and I believe all that is known, about the devil; and, 
in the way of argument, I should now only say that I be- 
lieve with Mr. Palmer (now in Botany Bay) that the fallen 
angels of Peter and Jude were the descendants of Seth, 
who perished in the deluge. (See the Theol * 
Ty, vol. 5, 0, 166.) As to an historical article, L could not n 
material for one. 


for nes 
I am, dear sir, yours e 
NORTHUMBERLAND, March 1, 1799. J 
NOETAUMBERLAND, Feb, 20, 1800. 
~-»T lately sent to Mr. Smith, by Mr. Campbell, aome 


copies of a chemical tract in defence of the doctrine of 
pp logiston. Though you are not a chemist, you may, per- 


„And something to amuse and I hope to p. you in 
the preface, etc, 
Tam writing a dissertation on the knowledge of a future 


state among the ancient Hebrews. I have n nsed to 
think there wera no tracos of itin the Old Testament, but 
I now think it furnishes me a demonstration of it. I wiah 
I could submit it to 12 inspection, I aball transcribe it 
is a von days, and if have a good opportunity I will send 
NOBTHUMBERLAND, Jan. 7, 1800, 

+». 1 often wish I could see you in my xbed, as it ls called. 
But it ls too mach out of your wey. in going or returning 
from Con „and besides we Dayo not yet any stage- 
coach to this place. With every good wilah, etc. 


I have just printed, except th x pS Sonal 
wee e — 
onl work, e e Tha Doctrine o Phloplaton piton Erab- 
lished, and that of the Composition of Water You 
. a my 1 one — all — world 10 

» Bu ave cautiously examined t und 
and think I stand very firm, 1 do not think the Allied 
power have now the same confidence in the contest with 


Maxon 6, 1800. 
+, fam engaged in a promising train of experiment, 
and everything in this way je much more expensive than In 
Cy eer 1 uche 1 nee that, rather than 
on politics, of which 
will say I now nothing tt all. 7 FOR FAAEA 
Manon 20, 1800. 
+.. I wish you could read the dedication and preface to 
my last tract on phiogiaton..., Were you here, I should 
not despair of exciting your attention to other things be- 
sides theology or metaphysics, though these are und 
of the first consequence, and I give most of my time tw 


The “Loan Exhibition,” as it was called, was a 
3 attractive feature of the celebration. It 
consis of a large collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, bookes, mannuacripts, engravings, 
paintings, etc., that belon to Priestley or were of 

terest in connection with the history of chemical 
science, some being ae by the town, and some 
temporarily loaned for this Purpose, Many of these 
afforded curious illustrations of the disadvantages 
which the earlier experimenters labored under, and 
the changes, which science has undergone even in 
modern times in the appliances of these yursuits, 

x At the afternoon session on Friday, Professor T, 

terry Hunt, of Boston, Rave an address entitled, “A 


ew of the Century's Progress in Theoretical 


ised. We easily know what . 


Chemistry.” The latter part of the eighteenth cent- 
ury was characterized by wonderful chemical activi- 
ty. Dr. Black had discovered the composition of car- 
bonic acid or “fixed alt, and the behavior of inflam- 
mable alr, or hydrogen, had been studied long before 
by Cavendish. Oxygen, nevertheless, was the start- 
ing point of a new system of chemistry. Soon after 
this" the philosophers Watt and Cavendish followed 
up the experiments of Priestley, and determined the 

emical composition of water, which was the second 
great step in the progress of chemistry, The proper- 
ties of alr and water being accurately determined, 
“experiment, reason, and analogy’? bave done the 
reat, and in about ninety years of indefatigable labor 
brought the eclence to {ts present grand and wonder- 
fal position. Not to be too limited in my remarka,” 
sald the speaker, I must add that all che otber sister 
sciences advanced with it, arm in arm, to the abode 
of truth and sunshine. Chemistry ls not separated 
by astrong line of demarcation from the other aci- 
encea, but preéminently correlated to them, being as 
it were some of the meshes of the t web of Nat- 
ure. Black, Cavendish, Watt, Priestley, Bergman, 
and Scheele were the laborers in the dawn of chemis- 
try. Lavoisier stande as one of the most accurate and 
brilliant investigators of his age; he pursued his re- 
searches in France at the same time that Priestley 
and Cavendish were engaged in England, He pos- 
sessed a wonderful power of generalization, and great 
acuteneas in distinguishing between the essential and 
the accidental phenomena which came before him, in 
bis accurate repetition of the experiments of othera, 
which gave bim great distinction. Lavoisier was the 
first to point out the get nature of the metals, 
and show clearly the nature of the metallic oxides, 
and the constitution of a great many salts. He was 
the first to employ quantitative research in his experi- 
ments, which led him on brilliantly through his 
career, so that we can well call him the ‘Nestor of 
Chemistry,’ On the list of great and good men 
stand Wenzel, Richter, Dalton, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Dr. Wollaston, and, above all others, that name 
which is a household word—Berzelius, He fe justly 
called the patriarch of analytical chemistry.” 

The address of President Copple, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, who had hastily prepared himself to fulfil 
this part of the programme, in the absence of Prof, 
Henry, was perhaps the most eloquent and impres- 
sive of the occasion. The sun was gradually sinking 
in the western sky. A large crowd of persons, in- 
clading strangers and townspeople, were present; and 
as the fine presence of the speaker made the central 
figure, and riveted the attention of every listener, the 
scene was one which no one who shared in it will ever 
forget. Dr. Coppie, though a Trinitarian divine, 
spoke in earnest confidence of the alncerity of Priest- 
ley in whatever he advocated or believed. It wasim- 

ossible for bim to be a trimmer. He felt himself 

ound to defend and proclaim whatever he conceived 
to be the truth. Priestley’s essay on education con- 
talned many suggestions which are now being carrled 
oyt. Though unpopular in his day, they are singu- 
larly good in ours. It was his fortune to possess a 
wife who was of invaluable aid to him in intel- 
lectual pursuits, 

At a later hour In the evening, Professor 1, 
Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky., delivered an 
address at the School Building upon “The Century's 
P in Industrial Chemistry.“ The uses of soda, 
aulphuric acid, coal, etc,, were shown as marked ex- 
amples of the benefits reaped from the labore of 
chemistry. 

The concluding paper was read by Professor Ben- 
jamin Silliman, of Yale College. It was an essay on 
“American Contributions to Chemistry,” and con- 
tained succinct references to all those who have been 
specially conspicuous in chemical sciesice in this 
country, with an account of their achievements, 

On Sunday, Jobn Fretwell, Jr., of England, gave 
a discourse on Priestley from the European stand- 

oint, in the Unitarian church of the town which he 
ounded. A number of visitors who had remained 
over were present, Itis not improbable that some of 
these would have felt themeelves less in sympathy 
with the place, if they had known that this same body 
of worshippers, descendanta of the brave Iconoclast 
to whom they had come to render their honor, not 
two years before had subjected their own minister to 
the same experience as that of their great ancestor, 
and cast him out of their pulpit, after four years of 
faithful service, because. like him, he was unwilling 
to suppress at thelr bidding the declaration of his 
honest convictions, 


HUXLEY ON PRIESTLEY. 


A BOLD AND CLEAR ESTIMATE OF DR. PRIESTLEY 
AND HIS WORK, 


The centenary of the ey win of oxygen by Dr. 
Priestley was celebrated at Birmingham, on Satur- 
day, 7 the unvelling of a statue of the great chem - 
lat. Eighty-three years ago, Joseph Priestley, then 
the minister of the principal Unitarian congregation 
in Birmingham, was ignominiously driven —— the 
town, amid the execrations of a mob who saw in him 
only the theological controversialist and the spologist 
of the French revolutionists. The statue, which is 
the work of Mr. F, J. Williamson, a pupil of Foley, 
is executed in white (so-called) Sicillan marble, and 
is eight feet six inches in height. The Doctor, bab- 
ited In the costume of his period, with wig, ruffles, 
knee-breeches, buckled shoes, and large-cuffed an 

lappeted coat, is represented in the act of making the 
experiment which resulted in the discovery of oxygen 
gas, In his right hand ls a jens, or burning-glass, 
the focus of which is directed upon a little tube and 
dish resting upon a rustic pedestal at his left band, 
and containing presumably the red precipitate of 
mercury, from which he first succeeded In evolving 
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“‘dephlogisticated air.“ The attitud 
easy, and expressive, and the face, modelled gett 
authentic portrait, is considered by Members of — 
caer welllag an excellent nes. 

e unve ceremony was beld at one c' 
Saturday, in the presence of a large * 
Professor Huxley, lu the name of the subscribers, 
formally and briefly presented the statue to the town, 
amid the cheers of the spectators. The mayor 
(Alderman Chamberlain) having acknowledged the 
gift on the part of the corporation, the arty ad- 
journed to the town hall, for the purpose 4 
an address from Professor Huxley on the — 
labore of Dr. Priestley. Letters of apology for non- 
attendance from the borough members, “Profan, 
Tyndall and Morley, Sir Bartle Frere, Dr, B, Richard. 
son, and others, were then read by the honorable no 
retary, Mr. Samuel Timmins, 1 

Professor Huxley said they had just received at his 
hands the memorial which had been erected to Dr, 
Priestley in this town, He learned from Leeds that 
like honor was being pald to Priesuey's memory in 
that great and partant city, and he knew that In 
the United States large preparations had been m 
for the celebration of that anniversary. It might be 
proper, therefore, to ask their piana for a sbort 
time while he laid before them the grounds and con- 
siderations which had led the fellow-countrymen of 
Priestley, after a lapse of seventy years from the time 
of his death, to do this honor to a man who vu 
neither a prince nor a statesman nor a General, and 
was not in fact one of those to whom mankind geve 
rally delighted to erect statues either before or after 
their death. He imagined if they could have asked 
22 himself what he considered to be bin best 
claim —ff, indeed, he had any, for the man was mod- 
est—to the recognition of posterity, he would have 
said that it was because he had been the champion 
and the defender and ropagator, in season and ont 
of season, of that particular patke respecting the 
divine essence which was called Unilarianiem. To 
that object Dr. Priestley devoted all his energies, In 
favor of carrying out that end he enucrificed those rul- 
gar rewards which assuredly were within easy reach 
of a man of bis eminent and versatile abilities and 

at energies. In order to propagate these views he 
sacrificed that consideration for hla philosophical 
labors which he Joved so well, aud that zealous pur- 
suit of them which would have been justified by bis 
eminent success. He honored the man who having 
found a religious ideal sacrificed everything that most 
men esteemed lu life to carry it out, and hia honor 
was paid without the slightest reference to any beliet 
which he himself might entertain as to the objective 
value of the particular doctrines of which Priestley 
was the apostle, £ 

But they were not there that day to honor Priest- 
ley the Unitarian divine (hear, bear], but to do honor 
to the memory of a philosophic thinker, [Applause, 
They were there to do honor toa man every one 
whose political writings had in it the true ring of free 
dom. |Cheers.] They were, he thought, to honor 
Priestley as one of those who were called by a great 
poet of antiquity “that band of men who are the 
swift bearers of the lamp of life,“ —that lamp which 
was lighted in the childhood of mankind at the 
Promethean altar of science, and which had been 
handed down by him and such as he from generation 
to generation. He would not detain the audience at 
any great length by dwelling upon the details of a lile 
which was or should be familiar to every cluzen of 
Birmingham; he would merely remind them that 
Priestley was born in the year 1733, that he was edu- 
cated In the straightest sect of Calvinistic Orthodoxy, 
and that the singular abilities of the boy led to bis 
being early sent to an academy for dissenters at Dat- 
entry. In that academy every question was thrown 
open, the leading profeasora took opposite sides, every- 
thing was discussed, and Priestley even then showet 
the bent of his young mind, and, as he stated In his 
autobiography, generally found himself on the un- 
orthodox side. As age increased, as hio faculties 
reached maturity, that tendency did not seem tohare 
undergone any diminution; but passing throngs varh 
ous degrees, upwards or downwards as they liked to 
say, he passed from Calvinism to Arianism. and fd. 
ly in the middle of hia life waa landed in that Unite 
rianism of which he remained through life the great 
champlon. bad 

Side by side with those tendencies, however, 
awakened a scientific proclivity. Undoubtedly what 
germ of scientific taste lay in him was fostered — 
encouraged to a very great degree by his meeting wi 
Benjamin Franklin [cheers], who was st that — 
resident in this country, Stimulated by bim, Pri 
ley wrote his history of electric discovery, and g 
launched in that course of inquiry while resident al 
Leeds, he commenced bis researches upon the voy * 
of air, Those researches grew; circumstances Be 
came more favorable to hla scientific pursuits: he 
became an honored and cherished inmate of rid 
house of Lord Shelburne, and remained 82 his 
seven years, during which time he made some ‘hal of 
most important discoveries, and particularly — 
which to-day they were celebrating the Spay 
anniversary, After that, Priestley migrated * iat 
mingham, and there be carried oo bis philosoph P 
investigations. Professor Huxley then n bis 
the Birmingham riota and Priestley’s Aig i, 
life. Priestley, In the first place, went to ihe cold 
but there, he was sorry to say, met with — 
shoulder, even from those who should bare ‘carved 
best friends in distress—the fellows of — e Tea 
societies to which be belonged. Die io 
that England was no longer a placein 22 ied 10 
pursue his philosophical occupations, pa p — — 
America, and spent the rest of hia usefu He dled in 
Northumberland, in the United States. 


804. 
Having made this brief summary of the condi 
| 


sions 
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ander which Priestley worked, Professor Huxley sald | Creator at the resurrection. Professor Huxley then 


ished briefly to put before the meeting what was 
—— of hia life's work to those who look upon it 
{rom outside the reglos of the particular denomina- 
tion to whicli he belonged. E Priestley was a 
„man of almost endless energy and versatility. 
was a vigorous controversialivt, and in the midat of 
All his chemleal, philosophical, and poiltical sparks 
Aying away from his anvil, he was constantly raisin, 
a shower of blowa on priest or bishop, (Laughter. 
Professor Huxley was, however, convinced that the 
doctor struck those blows with the same entire 
Absence of passion as the blacksmith when he was 
smiting his iron. But if the iron could speak it 
would probably take a different view of the matter 
mot quite so devoid of fact [laughter], and hia hearers 
must recollect that the bishops whom Priestley at- 
‘tacked could speak, and had very loud voices, [Re- 
mowed laughter.] Priestley had been constantly re- 
roached for not confining himself to bis philosophi- 
cal work, They eaid, (Here you are, a man of sci- 
ence, capable of increasing knowledge to any extent 
hy didn’t you contine yourself to that pursuit for 
which all men will reverence you, and ln which you 
«an certainly add to the sum of human knowledge 
and bappiness, without awakening this hatred and 
alovsy?” But he took it that Priestley was of opin- 
m that before he was aman of aclence he was a man 
in the first place. aud a citizen In the second place; 
aod Professor Huxley could himself entirely sympa- 
thize with him it be beld the duties of his manhood 
and of his citizenship to be vastly auperior to those of 
his philosophersbip, and if he thought that the secur- 
ing of that freedom which Is the e@ential condition 
of the progress of science and the progress of the 
Daman race was a vastly more Important matter than 
advancing knowledge in thla direction or that direc- 
tion—vast as was the importance of that progress It- 


if. 

Presleys principal lines of activity might be di- 
vided into three. In the first place he was a man of 
science and a chemist; In the second place he was a 
philosopher and awriter; and In the third place he 
was a politician, But he proposed to put before 
them those considerations that struck him In each of 
these directions. In order to estimate what Priestley 
did for chemistry, he must carry them back to the last 
century and show them what was then the condition 
of chemical science. There was no ona who believed, 
and hardly any one who suspected, that the doctrines 
of the ancients that air, water, and fire are elements 
was other than true. The researches of Boyle and 
Hales bad tended to define the gaalii of air, had 
tended to show that there were different kinds; but 
that there was anything like the multiplicity and di- 
versity of elementary bodies which we now compre- 
hend under the name of gases was entirely unsus- 
pected. But immediately at the commencement of 
the second half of the last century, about the year 
1755, a most remarkable man, a young Scotch doctor 
—Dr. Black,—had made investigations into the nature 
of what was called Axed air; and he had shown that 
this substance could be combined with such matter 
es limes, and such as alkalies, and could be got ‘out 
again from them by combustion; that it was an acid 
substance, capable of neotralizing the strongest al- 
kall, and that thia paved the way for an air-like body, 
an aériform, elastic substance, which would play the 
part of an Independent exlatence totally distinct from 
common alr. Then a little Inter, in 1766, Cavendish, 
one of the most remarkable men who adorned the 
science of this or any other country, in A series of re- 
fearches, showed the nature of sundry other gases. 
Shortly after Cavendish worked, Priestley commenced 
Dis inquiries, and if we look upon those as contribu- 
tlons to our knowledge of chemical fact, they were 
something surprising, not only in themselves, but 
still more when we remember that he was a mau de- 
void pft academical training; that he bad not the 
Means and appliauces at his disposal that Cavendish 
dad. In fact, he scaled the walls of aclence without 
preparation and from the outside. The number of 
discoveries he made was something marvellous and 
without limit. He trebled the number of gases known 
betore his time, and gave a precision and definition to, 
‘our knowledge of their character of which no one 
before had any knowledge. It was on the lat of 
August, 1774, that he made that discovery with which 
‘his name is more especially connected—the discovery 
of that which at the present day la known as oxygen 
& He was then resident at Calne with Lord Shel- 
ume, Professor Huxley now passed on to describe, 
at some length, the manner in which the was dis- 
covered and the different chemicals used for the pur- 
pose, quoting extracts from Priestley’s own words in 
Support of his arguments. It was not, however, the 
ese continued, until six months afterwards that 
te discoverer knew the real nature of his discovery. 
His discovery was taken ap and enlarged by, other 
persons—notably Lavoisier, the French chemist, who 

thadbily ignored. Priestley’s discovery. x 
e speaker then passed on to consider Priestley’s 
Philosophical work. It was impossible to say whéther 
the doctor brought more ndium upon himself by his 
theological, his philosophical, or hia political writings ; 
but Professor Huxley rather thonght the palm must 
he awarded to his philosophical writings. Priestley, 
In fact, in the book Professor Huxley held in his 
and, argued out with remarkable acuteness that In 
the nature of aman there was but one substance, 
and that a materlal substance; that the so-called free- 
dom or xelf-determination of the will in man had no 
reality, but that he was subject to necessity like other 
things in the universe,—and his corollary from that, 
Plainly expressed, was that there was no such thing 
a theimmortality of the soul. Yet, at the same time, 
Priestley held the Immortality of the soul with singu- 
lar force; but he ‘believed that that immortality did 
not adbere to man in his natural state, but Was a 
fresh and miracylous gift conferred upon him by the 


He | 


proceeded to argue that Priestley was not deservin 
of the odium which had been cant upon him for — 
Pressing these opinions. He pointed to the fact that 
several dignitaries of the Church of England had ex- 
presged opinions precisely the same in substance, and 
the same thesis as Prieatley's—notably Archbisbo 
Whately and Bishop Courtenay,—yet they had liv 
in peaca hg en Then, in the name of com- 

m was not blamable in a digni of 
the Church, why should it be blamable 
yrs ? [Apptause. 

r saying that there were many things he sho 
have liked to speak about, he — rire 
contributions to politics, which he sald were in them- 
selves exceedingly remarkable. He afterwards went 
on to say that If he were to read p which he 
bad marked N Priestley's views upon the Es- 
tablished Church, which he professed to be always sn 
opponent of, they would find that they were marked 

e said it advisedly—by a moderation and a good 
sense, by what he would venture to Gay was a con- 
servatism, which be was afraid, were Priestley to pre- 
sent himself at thle time for their s for a 
member of Parliament, might lead him to be 
ed by the advanced liberals of Birmingham as a con- 
servative thinker, He constantly found the observa- 
tion made by English political writers that the French 
were persons necessarily Incompetent to govern them- 
selves, because ever since the year 1780 ey had been 
in a state of chronic revolution. But those English- 
men who would recollect that the Long Parliament 
began in 1640, and that the last Stuart rebellion was 
in 1745—that was one hundred and five years—might 
be inclined to doubt whether even a much longer pe- 
riod of political yicissitude and political struggle 
than that which had been passed through by France 
was the slightest indication that people were not able 
to govern themselves efficiently. In the early.part of 
the last century they had, In fact, but P hg got rid of 
thelr Bourbons and all they re nted, Society was 
in a state of corruption which could only be com- 
pared to that of the second empire in France, Brib- 
ery was the means of government, and peculation was 
its reward, Four-fifths of the seats in the House of 
Commons were notoriously for sale in one shape or 
another. The minister required to know the state of 
the vote market more than any other, and even the 
king, at a later day, ocsnpled himself In subsiding 
the klug's friends, and allotting to them subsidies 
proportionate to thelr merits and services, with u re- 
tall rather than s royal sagacity. [Laughter.] The 
condition of the Church was either torpidity or scan- 
dal. |Hear, bear.) The position of dissenters was a 
scandal to a civilized coun’ Priestley and the men 
who believed with him had, If the law were put in 
force, no civil rights, or at least none that were worth 
having by any men who valued civil rights. Hia 
preaching was a crime, and every Sunday during 
which he abstalned from going to a service which he 
abhorred he could have been visited by fine and im- 
prisonment, As to the material condition of the 
country, he need not tell them it was a time when no 
man dare make « — without being armed; 
when It took several days to get from here to London; 
when canals were an invention whose * was 
greatly doubted, and whose revolutionary tendencies 
were strongly suspected. [Laughter.] And when 
they thought that all that was only a hundred yeara 
ago, the great amount of change which had been 
effected In that period of time was something aston- 
ishing, even though It might not perhaps be that the 
had yet entered into an earthly paradise, and al- 
though they might have a certain difficulty in hold- 
ing, as Priestley did, the ultimate perfectibillty of 
mankind, 

Now, looking at the present state of affairs in this 
nineteenth century, as compared with the eighteenth 
century, he did not think It could be dented that this 
state of things was distinctly, in many obvious re- 
spects, far better than that, (Hear, hear.) It would 
be absurd, at nt, to speak of bribery and corrup- 
tion as being dominant In the government. Members 
of Parliament assuredly were not to be bought by 
money bribes, and even constituents now were getting 
some serious lessons, and were told to look upon rab- 
bite, tea, and cake with suspicion, which certainly 
never would have entered the minds of contempora- 
ries of Priestley. 

In conclusion, Professor Huxley proceeded to polnt 
out where Priestley’s value lay. It lay, he sald, ex- 
actiy in this: that he was the exponent of all those 
tendencies which had brought about the present state 
of things; that in all respects, on all occasions, he 
was the champion of free thought. In theology he 
was the champion of the restrictions on ecclesiastical 
encroachments, the champion of political freedom, 
and the champion and great advancer of physical aci- 
ence, Indeed, It was to him, and to such men as he, 
the speaker fearlessly asserted, that this great and 
undoubtedly beneficent change [hear, hear] which 
had passed over the face of the world since the eigh- 
teenth century was due.—London 7 „Aug. g. 


Tue PITTSBURG Leader, in an article entitled 
“Does the Explanation Explain?" says one of the 
popular cle en of that city has been 2 
the occasion” of the temperance crusade to expoun 
to his flock the true exposition of the elements used 
at the first Lord's Supper, It was not fermented, 
that le, intoxicating, wine which our Savior used on 
that occasion, but only the “‘freshly-pressed julee of 
the grape.“ The reverend gentleman, says our con- 
tem „should have pushed his exegesh a little 
further, and told us where the “fresh grapes“ came 
from that were just pressed“ in the seston of Easter. 
Were they miraculously preserved from the vintage 
of the previous autumn, or were there hot-honses in 
Palestine lu those days? 


Poetry. 


Dor Tax Ixoxx.] 
AT MEETING. 


BY ©, APLIN. 


I see afar tho city's apires; 
And, es the light winds dally, 
‘The distant music of the bells 
Comes Boating down the valley. 
Here on the billside asf ile 
1 seo the flowar-bells swaying, 
And through the rustling forest leaves 
The soft June breath la playing, 


There, pillared arch and spreading dome, 
And faces thronging under, 
The sound of antbem and of psalm, 
The organ’s mellow thunder: 
Here, song of bird and hum of bee, 
The wild-tlowers' iridesoence, 
The golden light, end over all 
God's atill, all- hallowing presence. 


I wist not that the Father's love 
Knows aught of times or places, 

Or that one reverent soul that secks 
Through Nature's myriad faces 

Shall miss Hia love, More grateful hmm 
No temple-choir upraisen, 

Then bere gocs up among tho birds, 
The grass-culms, and the daisies. 


Here all is truth: no hollow form 
Calm Nature's thought pa plexes; 
No mazy creed, no tangled text, 
Distorts her fine reflexes, 
God's love and peace fli all the air 
Witb sermon, song, and story; 
Silent I rest and share awhile 
The gladness and the glory. 
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Mra. F. W. Christern, New York Ci One eh 100 
Richard B. Westbrook, Bonmaen, Pa? 2 eg, to 
ERC. Ppescer, Milwaukee, Wis. Two W 308 
R. W. Howes, Boston, Mass. One „ 108 
Chas. W. Story, in, Mass. 12 100 
E.W.Meddaigh, Detroit, Mich. Five“ 600 
Jacob Hofner, ville, One „ 100 
John Weins, Boston, Mass. 2 “ w 
W.C. Ithaca, N. T. lad 10 
A.W. Detroit, Mich, 1 “ 106 
B. F. Dyer Boston, Mass. a“ 100. 
James nton, Lynn Mass. n 4 100 
F. A. Nichole, well, Msas, u = 100 
J. S. Palmer, Portland, Me. 4 105 
Robt. Ormiston, Brooklyn, N.Y. u 100 
Mm. A. L. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. — 100 
Mra. 1. n, Lynn, aas. “a “ i09 
J. E. Oliver, t ir N.Y. bad “ 10 
K. H. Aldrich, Providence, R.T, “ “106 
L, Providence, R.I. a “ J 
W. M. Jackson, Providence, R.I. Two “ 2% 
Mrs. E. B. Valley Falle, R.I 0 W 10 
> 5 Lonsdale, R. I. One „ 100 
James Damon Ipswich, Maxs. « 100 
Joseph A. Barker, rovidence, R.L “ 100 
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CASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 

Arthur M. Lee, 10 centa; Mra. J. R. Walker, 60 cents; 
Abram Zoung, 3 cents; L. T, Powers, 10 cents; Harriet C. 
Griffin, 40 cents; G. H. Foster, e cents: P. B. Sibley, $2; 
M C. W. Fillmore, 


ris, 36; James Lyons, M; K Wilkin, 48 Aar A Chapman, 
1.05; 4 an, $3; "Bron W. G. rut 
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Pamphlets and Periodicals, 
NATURAL RELIGION VERSUS REVEALED RELION. By Mrs. 


7 ‘opied without acknowl- 
th elight alterations.}—Sioms 

omas Scott, il, 
Upper Nerwood, London, 
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smn by the Rey. Charles Voysey, at St. George's Hall, 
London, “Patience: July 6,—"Ilolstry in Christen- 
dom": July 12—‘The Peace of God": July 19,—’Madia- 


tion and Intercession": July 35. 

MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES of Charles Russell Lowell En- 
campment, Port 7, G. A. R., May, ta Sermon by Q. A, 
eae J. L. Stackpole. Boston: J. A. Cum- 
min e : 

PRoreorion or ANIMALS. By G T. Angell. Boston: 
American Social Science Association. 1674. 

TRE DOCTRINE OF THE INE LAT VINDIOCATED. 

Geo, C.Herbert. 1874. 


R TIONS IN POPULAR Science. No, 12. 
Circulation of the Waters, by H. W. Dove. What is Aot- 
lam Boston: Estea & Lauriat. 1874. 

AL ' By the author of 


lagnetic 1874. 
ATLANTIO MoxtALY for September, Boston: H. O. Rough- 


ton. 7 
TTASIAN Review for August. Boston: L. C. Bowles. 
bie AND New for September,” Boston: 1 Brothers. 
aay Mmnos for August. Now York: 4. K. Butts & 
PERN MoxTHLy for September. Philadelpbia: 606 Walnut 


Street. 
BANTTARIAN for September. New York: W. Broadway, 
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BREVITY Is a great recommendation in articles for 
the press, Don’t send us communications which are 
four hours in passing a given point“! 

MANY DISTINGUISHED astronomers were absent 
from the Hartford scientific reunion, in order to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus, the great astronomical 
event of the year. 

ONE LUXURY is within the reach of every man who 
ia not afraid of poverty—the luxury of speaking his 
own thought instead of echoing another's, It is the 
only luxury that enriches, 

THE PROHIBITIONIST CLERGYMAN of Pittafeld, 
Maine, who senda us a communication in which ho 
exclaims, '‘Please tells us if you are auch a fool as to 
be sincere when you say, ete., ete., and has no argu- 
ment but similar expressions, is reminded that any 
cause is weak which ls forced to resort to ungentle- 
manly language in self-defence, We forbear to pub- 
lish an article which would tend to bring his profes- 
sion into disrepute with sensible persons, and even 
with most of those who aro not sensible, 


Ir 18 NECESSARY to say that we cannot undertake 
to return any unused manuscripts, and must request 
all correspondents either to retain coples of thelr com- 
munications (if they wish to preserve them) or else 
to withhold them altogether. This is from no un- 
willingness to oblige, but solely on account of the 
trouble caused by the request to return them. It is 
impossible in most cases to decide In advance whether 
a given article will be printed or not, and we wish to 
be apured the necessity of burdening our memory, 
which is usually overtaxed, with such commiasione, 

Mx, AAnON M. Powe tt, formerly editor of tha 
Anti-Slavery Standard, is to edit the Northampton 
Journal, beginning September 12, The paper is ta be 
a weekly of eight pages, at two dollars a year, and will 
discuss politics, reform, etc., besides the local inter- 
ests of Western Massachusetts. Mr. Powell ia well and 
very favorably known to the original abolitionists” — 
that is, to those that have not become original“ 
since the war; and bia many frienda will doubtless 
combine to give him a handsome subscription list to 
start with. We shall Jook with interest for his first 
jesue, and hope that his enterprise will abundantly 
prosper. j 

WHEN THE Golden Age says that no change in 
the phraseology of a Preamble will draw them [the 
anti-Chriatiuns) back into the fellowship of the [Uni- 
tarian] denomination, so long as its whole substance 
and spirit are profoundly and characteriatically Chris- 
tian,’’ we are constrained, notwithstanding our high 
regard for the individual members of that fellowship, 
to assent without qualification. There was a time 
when such a change as is alluded to would have 
retained us in that denomination, perhaps permanent- 
ly; but golng back is quite another thing. We have 
learned too much since 1866, Liberal Unitarianlsm 
will yet come forward to Free Religion; but Free Re- 
ligion will not go back to Unitarianism, no matter 
how “liberal” it may be. If Unitarianism is bound 
to be Christian, let it keep its Preamble; if it is 
bound to be free, let it do a great deal more than'to 
repeal that. The issue has at last been made before 
the world, and compromise is henceforth impossible. 


FUDGING 


Two letters came to us very recently, and by a sin- 
gular coincidence on the same day, which teach a 
lesson so serious and so grave that It ought not to be 
buried in our own heart, For the sake of one of the 


CHABACTER BY OPINIONS. | 


profoundest and most needed truths of Free Religion, | 


we must repeat it here, 

1. One of these letters says: Tour remarks in 
Tue Inpex of August 13 on the Woodhull! miscreant 
are almost good, What is wonderful is that you 
know nothing against her,’ and that she ‘may be an 
angel of purity, and spotless as the driven snow,’ af- 
ter showing that she exultingly points to adultery as 


intrinsically divine.“ This is quite as much as we 


can quote; it would be more than we could quote, 
were it not that we have something to say which 
would be unintelligible without it. 

| The attacks on Mrs. Woodhbull’s personal character 
which the writer of this letter subsequently alludes 
to, and lodorses, are perfectly well known to us. 
What we do not know ts whether they are true; and 
we suspect that the writer knows just as little as we. 
When we said that we know nothing againat hor,” 
we meant just what we said; for every reader of the 
daily papers, not to mention the particular attacks re- 
ferred to, must have heard a great deal against her. 
But we have alao heard a great deal in ber favor, and 
know that some of the purest people of the land have 
been her enthusiastic encomiasta, Who are we to sit 
in judgment on any one, in the absence of all certi- 
fied facta of actual conduct? Is it so easy a thing to 
detect the calm, low voice of truth in the deafening 
noises of conflicting rumors? Is it so easy to be om- 
niscient, to penetrate the secret motives of the heart, 
to fathom the inner purposes and read the hidden 
depths of any human soul? Especially in the case of 
a character which, be it good or bad, has stimulated 
assault and defence in a remarkable degree, It is the 
barest justice to express no opinion except on the 
basis of knowledge beyond dispute, We must repeat 
it more deliberately and emphatically than ever, that 
we know nothing against Mrs, Woodhull's personal 
character, and make no attack upon it. Further, we 
declare that she has uttered some of the finest, no- 
blest, and truest things about human love that can 
anywhere be found, But nevertheless we consider 
ber theory of "free love“ in the main as false in 
principle, demoralizing in practice, and absolutely In- 
fernal in its certain effects upon society, if it should 
be carried out In soctal and legislative form. Between 
the woman and her worda, we insist that distinction 
should be made—the one to be judged by the laws of 


morals, and the other to be judged by the laws of, 


thought. Others may do as they please; but we re- 
fuse to strike an opponent, above al] è woman, until 
the last ounce of brain shall bave oozed out of our 
empty skull, and left us no argument but blow. 

“But she pronounces adultery divine! Is not that 
enough?“ : 

No! ? 

Two pictures seem to be before us: one of 4 vile 
woman seeking to drag her whole sex down to her 
own level, and gifted with intellect enough to seek it 
by propagating a theory sufficiently sophistical and 
plausible to delude many acute and well-intentioned 
followere,—the other of a wronged wife stung by her 
own sufferings to advocate the cause of women by 
passionately and enthusiastically pleading an extreme 
theory of their rights, however exaggerated it may 
be, however extravagant, however sure to be rulnous 
to their happiness, however sure to make them at last 
worse slaves than even in the days of barbaritm; a 
woman sọ exasperated by the too numerous infideli- 
ties of husbands as to lose out of sight the sanctity 
of the marriage bond Itself, and see no shame in the 
total denial of an obligation which sits so lightly on 
the consciences of men, Which of these two pict- 
ures is the life-llkeness, If either, we do not know; 
nor is It at all necessary to determine, Our concern 
is with ideas, not with persons. We have lived long 
enough to learn that truth suffers a deplorable obscu- 
ration whenever the personality of any one attracts 
all eyes. The free- love theory will be neither more 
nor less trae, whether Victoria C. Woodhull proves 
to be the Satan or the Christ of womankind. They 
who have outgrown equally the Satans and the 
Christs must come back at last to principles; and it 
is high time that radicals should prove themselves 
superior to the temptation to seek victory by dodging 
the question at Issue and assalling the personal char- 
acters of the disputanta, Victorles so valueless are 
not worth the winning. 

2, The other of the two letters we must quote at 
greater length, It la from one against whom we 
have no armor—from an Evangelical Christian whose 


wounding injustice is but proof of the depth, strength 
and honesty of his religion, and could never hare — 
ceeded from bis unperverted nature. Whatever m bt 
betray the authorship is carefully withheld. The let 
ter is as follows: .. You are very wide of the mark 
in supposing I desire to repulse any affection; I need 
it enough, God knows, But it is right that you 
should understand that your course necessarily for- 
feits the respect of your frienda; and without respect 
no hearty and cordial fptimate intercourse is potelble. 
Tt fa a great sorrow to me, as it has been to your other 
friends, both living and dead, that you haye not ye 
in all your changes and theories perceived—what 
common sense teaches the majority of manking— 
that man has not infinite knowledge and infinite 
powers of appreciating the Infinite universe; in other 
words, that without faith a man is as truly blind 
mentally, as he ja physically without eyes. Certain 
truths, and those the grentest, can only be perceived 
in the attitude of alittle child. I wish I could make 
you see how you are allowing a few bad men to play 
you off (as they would pull the wires of a jumping- 
jack) iuto supporting viewa and opinions which only 
lead to such developments as have lately come to 
light in Brooklyn, when practically adopted by the 
average of mankind, Thank God, you are safe your- 
self from such results, from the rematning effects of 
your early instruction and from the influences of 
your home; but you are unwittingly allowing your- 
self to throw your influence on that side, Few thing 
would give me more pleasure than to have you wake 
up to this, as —— always believed would ultimately 
be the case, as you grow older, You may think this 
an unkind letter, but it is not so intended, I believe 
it reflects truly the feeling of your best friends, al- 
though many of them hesitate to tell you so openly, 
. . Can you reconcile it to your conscience to put 
such a paper os Tun ÍNDEX into the hands of your 
fine boys to corrupt their whole future life?” 


We have not quoted these extracts to make any de 
fence or reply. What needs defence ia the spirit, for 
tered by the Christian religion, that prompts to such 
cruelty of injustice, But the injustice is not the 
writer's. Where faith la the supreme grace and vir- 
tue, want of it is the chief sin; and no consistent 
Christian who is imbued with the real spirit of the 
New Testament could hold a different opinion of any 
free thinker than the above, None the lesa drearily 
and sadly false is it, and none the less painfully un- 
just; to hold that the free thinker “necessarily for- 
feita respect.“ The new and better religion renders 
impossible such wretched, thongh conscientious, 
pharisaism. Respect belongs to every one whose Ille 
Is nobly obedient to its own highest ideal, however 
imperfect it may be; and we are guilty of a great and 
grievous wrong to impute as sin to any one, man or 
woman, the inferences we draw from mere belief, u 
if they were actual deeds of eyll, Christianity aè 
ways does this—alwaye assumes a bad moral or spir 
itual state as the necessary cause of “religous error,“ 
i. e. ratlonal belief. But could there be a greater 
blunder or a more monstrous Injustice? To teach 
the innocence and virtuouaness of the love of truth, 
no matter whether It leads to ‘Reason or Rome, — 
to teach that the ground of respect lies in the fidelity 
with which truth, however apprehended, is daily and 
hourly applied to the conduct of life,—to teach that 
man can commit no more heinous outrage against his, 
brother than to hold him guilty for following ln sin- 
gleness of heart the best light that may be in him, 
and that, if there be a “sin against the Holy Ghott," 
It is verily this ein against human charity and frater- 
nity,—these teachings have been ours from the be- 
ginning; and if they bring lose of respect, even c 
must it be. The injustice, having no remedy, must 
be endured. Nevertheless, while carrying a sense of 
being deeply wronged by one dearly loved, it is sud- 
denly suggested that we turn about and Inflict the 
same great wrong upon another! Shall we justify 
the pharisalc judgment passed upon us solely be- 
cause of our belief, by passing a similar judgment 
upon Mrs. Woodhull solely because of here? Or 
shall the radicals justify the course of the Church 
from time immemorial in branding them as vile and 
wicked on account of their opinions, by branding 
Mrs. Woodhull as such for no better reason? 1i 
there is direct evidence of immoral conduct on her 
part, that is a very different thing; we would inter 
pose no shield between any one and the consequences 
of his own acts, and we bave no aqueamishuess * 
sentimentality that would soften deserved wees 
in the case of proved misconduct. But if there is 

hull than ber 
stronger evidence against Mrs. Wood 0 
published opinions, then to condemn her lor th c 

lism: Cen- 
to destroy the very corner-stone of radicali 


demn the opinions as much as you please, if they are 
falaa; but to make them the ground of personal cen- 
sure is a great crime against freedom of thought and 
universal humanity. By this principle must we abide, 
as the only principle that will for a moment protect 
any ons in the utterance of unpopular views—the 
principle that character must be judged by deeda 
alone, or by words that are themselves deeds. Opin- 
jon must be free, and without blame; and because we 
have had too much reason to feel keenly the injustice 
of an opposite principle, we refuse to be guilty of this 
injastice towards another. 


Y—hD— te 
F. R. A. ANNUAL REPORT, 


The Report of the Proceedings of the last Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association (1874) has 
deen printed In pamphlet form, and ia now ready for 
distribution. 

Tt contains the annual report of the Secretary, and 
verbalim reports of President Frothinghom'n address 
on The Validity of the Free Religioua Platform,“ of 
Dr, Bartol's essay on “The Religious Signs of the 
Times,” of Rabbi Sonneschein's apeech on “Reformed 
Judaism,” and of the atatementa by Messrs. Calthrop, 
Abbot, and Higginson of their respective attitudes 
with regard to Christianity,—as “Christian,” Anti- 
Christian,” and “Extra-Christian,”’ 

Members of the Association are entitied to the 
tract gratia. Price to others, single copy, 35 centa; 
package of four or more, 25 cents esch, It can be ob- 
tained in Boston at A. Willlams & Co.'s, and at the 
office of the Association, No. 1 Tremont Place. Ap- 
plications for it from abroad may be sent to the office 
In Boston, or to the Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wa. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


LONDON LETTER, 


To THe Eniron of THE INDEX: . 

Sir,—It is not very encouraging to take up the pe: 
on board an Edinburgh steamboat, and to have to 
contend more with idle and restless thoughts than 
with the difficulties incident to literary pursulta car- 
ried on at sea, 

But I must write now or I know not when, and 
ask your readers to show me some Indulgence under 
the elreumstares. 

An event of great public importance enabled me to 
leayo London with a lighter heart, and, being full of 
it, I must say something abont It. 

The Public Worship Regulation Bill has passed 
through the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and cannot again be tampered with, 

Various kinds of tactics were in valn tried to over- 
throw it or defeat ita principle, 

For the benefit of those who are too ignorant of, or 
to indiffent to what is passing in the English Church, 
Imay explain that the object of the bill is to give 
greater facility for the enforcement of the law, es- 
peclally those laws which regulate, or are supposed 
to regulate, the conduct of divine worship in our 
churches. 

By this measure the todiousness, uncertainty, and 
expense of the older machinery will be greatly modi- 
fled, if not altogether obviated, 

The immediate purpose of the bill is to restrain 
the illegal innovations of the ritualist party in the 
Church; and it was in a large measure owing to Mr, 
Disraeli's bold avowal that it was intended to “pat 
down ritualism" that the crowded House carried the 
second reading of the bill by acclamation. 

Among the moet useful and determined supporters 
of the measure were Mr. Russell! Gurney and Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt (known also as “‘Histori- 
eus“ of the Times newspaper). Driving his adversa- 
ries back with their own weapons, he “smote them 
hip and thigh with a great slaughter,’ and made 
Englishmen feel that this was not a mere question of 
vestments and candles und incense, but of the su- 
premacy of Church over State. That fetched them,“ 
asthe author of Hans Hreitmann would have sald. 
The representatives in Parliament have risen like one 
man to declare that priestcraft shall not reign over 
them. And this it ls which makes my heart glad to- 
day. i 8 

Now I think it is due to liberales to justify this ex- 
ultatlon at the crippling of the liberties of those who 
do not agree with us, At first sight, it seems to be 
only a new form of bigotry, an unpardonable incon- 
sloteney in one who has himself suffered a kind of 
Persecution, to be advocating the exercise of legal re- 
straints upon others. 

And I fully grant that, were it merely a question of 
tolerating elaborate ritual, and all sorts of fantastic 
mummeriea in religious worship, even when those 
mummeries symbolize a set of doctrines against 
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which it was the very constitution of the English 
Church to protest,—even then, I bay, tt would be 
contrary to all the axioms of religious liberty to in- 
terfere with them, or to put them under pains and 
penalties, 

Be it remembered, however, that this is not the 
head and front of the rituallsts“ offending. They 
are In league to overthrow and to supersede the civil 
power, or to reduce it to a atate of complete subordi- 
natlon to what they please to call “the Church.” 

I had grave fears that the people of this country 
bad sunk into a complete torpor on this vital point. 
I saw with Increasing alarm the spread of that doc 
trine of laissez-faire in matters of religion and eccle- 
siasticiam, which was giving so vast an opportunity 
tothe boldness and arrogance of these prlestlings. 
But the success of this bill and the overwhelming ex- 
pression of downright Protestantism by the House of 
Commons have once more reassured me that Eng- 
land is not going to be sold back luto Romanism, an- 
cient or modern, genuine or spurions. 

Mr. Gladstone, I also rejoice to say, took a atep In 
favor of ritualism and sacerdotallsm which has coat 
him his proud position as leader of the liberals in 
this conntry. I have more than once in your columns 
expressed my distrust of that very slow man on all 
points connected with religion; and, In an evil hour 
for liimeelf, he showed his true colors and got what 
he deserved—the prompt desertion of the best and 
the most of his deluded followers. 

Sacerdotalism in the Established Church of Eng- 
land isa much more serious and dangerous foe to 
liberty than the same thing le outside its borders. 
Weare not afraid of Rome, whose priesta and hle- 
rarchy are fearlessly tolerated among us, and allowed 
to practise thelr propagandism to the utmost of their 
power. We permit them to remain amongst us on 
the condition of behaving as if they believed that the 
State is above the Church. On that tenure they are 
unmolested, and rightly so. But for us to erect by our 
own carelessness or indifference an imperium in im- 
perio, and suffer the great wealth and prestige of our 
clergy and churches to be nsed in undermining our 
Protestantism, and in efforta to place the Crown be- 
nesth the feet of the Church, would have been an 
act of surpassing folly and self-destruction. While 
we have a Church we must, for very life and liberty, 
putacurbinto the mouths of the priests, and ride 
them with a strong hand. Meanwhile, all our other 
energies must be directed to the repeated exposure of 
the priestly fallacies, and to the elevation of the peo- 
ple who are still under their influence to a position of 
independence which they are entitled to assume, 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 


JULY 80, 1874. 


CHURCH TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 


It was stated afew months ago by a Washington 
correspondent of the presa that a poor man in that 
city, owning a small brick house valued at $5,000 on 
G street, between Eighth and Ninth streets, was 
obliged to see it sold to pay the tax of 8,000 for 
street improvements, while the Catbolle society which 
owned all the rest of the street escaped paying any- 
thing in consequence of church exemption from tax- 
ation, A more grievous case of Injustice could not 
be Imagined; and Mr. Ranney wrote to the Secretary 
of the Liberal League in Washington to learn if the 
statement was correct. The Secretary, Mr. Wood, 
replied that he could not ascertain that the story was 
true, but he added: “In the case of the special as- 
sensments levied here for street improvements the 
injustice of exempting church property was so mani- 
fest that the local press unanimously took ground for 
its taxation; and during the discussion of the ques- 
tion reference was made, I recollect, to cases like the 
one mentioned in the paragraph you enclose.” 

Mr. Wood also gives the following information on 
the same subject: ‘You will see by the Congressional 
Record that the bill (H, R. 3680) introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, of Indiana, on Wednesday, June 17, which 
passed the Senate on the 18th, provides for the taxa- 
tion of all real estate, including church property, In 
the District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875. 
On the 19th, in the Senate (see Record dated 20th) a 
motion to reconsider was made by Mr, Boreman, be- 
cause the bill Included church property, which Mr. B. 
said was not generally understood at the time of the 
passage of the bill; but the motion was defeated. 
Church property in the District is therefore taxed 
during the current fiscal year, at least.“ 

It will be remembered by our readers that, on May 
18, Hon, George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, presented 


response to blank petitions which it-had disseminated 
at its own expense throughout the conntry, in favor 
of the repeal of the Act of June 17, 1870,—the Act 
which bas exempted church property in the District 
since that date. This petition was, printed in full at 
the time in the Congressional Record; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this petition had some luflu- 
ence in producing the legislation above described by 
Mr. Wood. Such, at least, is the obvious suggestion 
of the facts themselves; and it ought to encourage 
all who are willing to work, and not merely to talk, 
to make renewed exertions for the abolition of the 
great injustice of tax-exemption. 


THE BRUTE BALLOT AGAIN! THE 
TRUTH. č 


You say that, In thia phrase, I call certain intelli- 
gent and conscientious ministers and laymen “brn-~ 
tal.“ Iam amazed at your construction, and do not 
wonder at your indignation., Every Latin and Eng- 
lish dictionary, and our common tongue, teach, how- 
ever, that in such a connection this ls not the mean- 
ing of brute, whether the epithet be applied to a vote 
or & thunderbolt, Brute la indiscriminate, in the 
rough or mass, unreflective, gross, unwise, vain, or 
tofthout proper effect. It were wide at least of my 
purpose or sense to consider it bestial in any fierce or 
cruel intent, as though the agents were brutes, aa that 
word Is coarsely and commonly flung; and I believe 
every acholar and thoughtful reader will understand 
this interpretation of my use of the term as patent 
and palpagje, not over-refined or nice. Todo a thing 
with brute force Is not to do it with brutal ferocity, 
but as it were with main strength. Philol is 
morality, and accuracy neighbor to veracity; both of 
course as training, not conscious intent. I am quite 
enough excommunicated already not to covet more 
than my proper share of the proverbial theologie 
jate, impotent and superfluous drug ‘as that ls getting 
to 


Perhaps some individuals may judge that the pro- 
cedure of the Unitarian Association was trutal. in 
the full meaning of the adjective; and such the ver- 
dict of history, which does not much mind onr little 
sensitiveness, may poasibly decide it to be. There 
are critics, too, who will not hesitate to confound or 
identify the actora with theiract, which I did not and 
should be slow and loth todo. I shall be bard to be 
convinced that the weiyht of the vote went with its 
count ; for I rejoice to think highly of my fellows, of 
none more than my Unitarian brothers and friends. 
If the same r should be up at Saratoga, I hope 
the ballot will be thrown, with public knowledge of 
those to answer for their declaration whether a man 
is to be shut out because he no longer calls himself a 
Christian, 

I hope, my friend, you are not going to be afraid to 
come through “Chestnut street.“ You will find 
penty of Orthodoxy there to neutralize my heresy. 

vy, or dogwood, or sumach, does not poison some 
persons; and I do not think you would contract any 
disease in my house or atudy, where you are welcome 
to the best we can set before you. in our humble fara 
for body or mind. As to iufallibility of the Pope, 
which you suspect me of pretending to, Jet me quietly 
rest under the imputed guilt of assuming It for my- 
self, so far as it is indeed implied in presuming to 
have and express an opinion that some things are 
really against the truth! But whoever takes part In 
that duel fights with an enemy ‘‘not subject to casu- 
alty;” and, with all my zeal, Í have no anxious con- 
cern for the result, 

To my phrase, therefore, brute ballot againat the 
truth, with its application, despite your last advices, I 
fee) bound to adhere. LI trust in the Conference what 
it refers to may be modified or revised. If by those 
whom in religion I have loved and honored that 
should be confirmed, I shall be unable to respect their 
course, however not doubting their honesty, and still 
prizing their good-will. We shall have come to a 
parting of the ways! At whatever cost of being ac- 
cused of arrogance, I am obliged to characterize such 
aconclusion as was come toin Bulfinch Street Chapet 
as illustrating the general evil of unenlightened suf- 
frage in this land, and nota true ‘ministry at large.“ 
None will regret more than I to haye the Unitarian 

reatige become, If I may invent a word, postige—m 
Pack track. Cromwell says hia soldiers, putting, as 
he bade, conscience into what they did, were afler- 
wards never bent. We cannot settle truth by roting; 
yet let ua put both conscience and selence into our 
conduct and apeech. 

With alike hearty ecclesiastical dissent and personal 
regard, praying not to be compelled to trespass further 
on your columns, I am (not technically your's but) 


your C. A. BARTOL. 
—Christian Register. 
— —d 

Tae BTE 1s VERY hard to digest for most stom- 
ache: Even a codfish has tried it in vain, A copy of 
the book, bound in calf, according to the Edinburgh 
coumc, was lately found in the stomach of a cod- 
fish, and bore the name of William Sim, and the date 
1830, It bas been learned that Sim was a sailor of 
Dundee, who went to sea In 1834 and has not been 
heard from since. The supposition is that everything 
appertaining to him was devoured by this flab which 
had been tormented for forty yeara with an indigesti- 
ble Bible in its stomach.—Globe. 


cet — 

Ir HAs BEEN decided by an Iowa judge that it la 
necessary to health to chop wood on Sunday—if a 
family has any to chop. 
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Communications. : 


“THE MAN AFTER GOD'S OWN HEART.” 


„ 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I., Aug. 10, 1874. 
Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—On reading your article on the ‘Great 
Preacher's Ordeal,” nearly every word of which I 
approve, I could not but object to the way in which 
you allude to the “man after God's own heart.” I 

k à good many of your anti-Christian readers, 
and not a few of your Christian readers, will bave a 
different feellng from that of “disgust or contempt,” 
when the atrocities of the psalm-singing monarch of 
Israel are pointed out. Taking the narratives as they 
stand, I find David represented In the Old Testament 
as a ruthless, blood-thirsty, lustful villain, and at the 
same time asound churchman and execrable hypo- 
crite. His death was worthy of his life, Wicked- 
ness was in bis mind, and cursing and bitterness were, 
on his tongue. How it is that you can find anything 
to admire in such a type of fanaticism and Immorality 
la what puzzles me, 

Yours respectfully, 


JAMES RuDDLE. 


[King David muat be judged by the moral ideas of 
his own times, not of ours, He was only a barbarian 
of genius, But Mr. Ruddle has mistaken our mean- 
ing to some extent. Wemade no general eulogium 
on this Captain Jack of the Old Testament; though 
his crimes do not wipe out the beauty of his friend- 
ship for Jonathan, the magnanimily with which he 
spared Sau) when in bis power, or the noble dignity 
with which he refused to drink the water brought to 
him from the well of Bethlehem at the phi of bis 
followers’ lives. What we commended was the in- 

_eensity and depth of his sorrow over his own wick- 
edness, which showed that he waa better than his 
deeds. Every generous man forgives the crime that 
ie repented of; and he will be ashamed to reproach 
the Church for prizing the posma in which David 
pours out his penitence and aspiration for a nobler 
life. We are no frlend to the Church. believing that 
it ls the Implac- e foe of free thought; but we are 
incapable -q blaming It for accepting the contrition 

dne whose atrocities it condemns as much 
“us we.—Ep.] 
— — — 
SETTLING PREMISES, 


Mr. ABBOT:— 

It would be pleasant, now that the discussion of 
prohibition in your columns is coming to a focus, If 
the right of the State to forbid the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage could he settled to the satis- 
faction of all the rational minds among your readers. 

The first step in the direction of so happy an event 
is agreement upon premises, To thls end I contrib- 
ute the following thoughts 1 by an editorial 
note which appeared in THE INDEX of Angna 6, and 
closed with this summary: The right of aoclety to 
coerce the individual for its own protection, but for 
nothing else.” Thla means, I auppose, that if the 
Legialature deema that the eafety of society is threat- 
ened by ignorance in Its citizens, and that the neces- 
sary meane of removing that ignorance is the mulnte- 
nance of schools by taxation, then ‘compulsory edu- 
cation” Is allowable. Now, if lt is also proved that 
the traffic in alcoholle bever: injures society, why 
may not, on the same principle, a law be made for ita 
auppreasion? It certainly cannot be shown that ev- 
ery ignorant man Infiicta injury upon his nelghbors, 
any more than that every person who partakes of 
wine thereby becomes a criminal, The simple ques- 
tion is: Are, or are not, drinking saloons, however 
restricted, a nuisance, and can the evil be reduced to 
its minimum by any other means than prohibition ? 

It may be well, also, to puraue the argument to ita 
legitimate result, so that if it be adopted we may see 
what radical changes will be required in the statute 
book, Does it not equally apply to the prohibition of 
prize-fighting, gambling, lotteries, prostitution, houses 
of ill-fame, the manufacture and sale of obscene lit- 
erature and pictures, none of which injure society in 
any other manner than does the liquor 8 G 


[Thin proposal to settle premises la » “word fitly 
spoken.” 

1, The “protection of society” should firat of all 
be understood to mean simply the protection of all the 
rights of all the members of society ; and thla univer- 
sal protection of individual rights should be subject 
only to the limitations Involved lu their necessary co- 
existence, So considered, the greatest freedom of each 
compatible with the equal freedom of all would be the 
realization of the end sought. We must carefully 
avold treating “society” as an entity distinct from the 
individuals that compose it; and we must remember 
that these individuals are protected“ in the only 
true sense when they are freed from unnecessary In- 
terference with their freedom, 

2. The “legislature” usurps power, and becomes 
the chief assailant of Private liberty, if it presumes 
to do more than to enact such laws as shall secure 
the unimpeded enjoyment of the maximum of pri- 
vate liberty, Its action should be strictly guided by 
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the principles of Scientific Ethics, or it will become a 
nuisance to be abated, It would not do to concede to 
lt the right to carry ont the whims of ita own mem- 
bers, irrespective of this universal standard, In 
short, it ls only an agent, a tool, and not a sovereign 
power; and it is entitled to do nothing which con- 
lets with the right of each individual to be unmed- 
dled with In his private life, unless he first meddles 
with others. This jealousy for the Individual is the 
corner-stone of republicanism. 


3. In Its full meaning, ‘‘society” Includes children 
as well as adults; and no adjudication of righta Is 
equitable which ignores them. Compulsory educa- 
tion“ is simply a recognition of the righta of children, 
as entitled to full protection; and it means that the 
most vital Interests of children ahäll not be sacrificed 
to the selfishness or ignorance of thelr parenta, 

4. No individual should be deprived of his rights 

„Who bas not forfeited them by crime of some sort. 
The majority bave no just authority for treating the 
innocent as guilty, or for punishing the innocent In 
order to punish the guilty, 

5. All drinking saloons which are really nulsances 
may justly be held amenable to the laws. So may all 
public nuisances, Private individuals have a right 
not to be needlessly annoyed by other private indi- 
viduals, for this ia a direct infringement of their 
rights, But this principle does not apply to all drink- 
ing saloons, unless all drinking saloons can be shown 
reasonably to be nulaances; and the word nulsauce 
cannot be loosely or arbitrarily defined. 

Are we all agreed on these premises to begin with? 
—Ep.] 


PROHIBITION VS, COERCION, 


EDITOR INDEX:— 

It ia not to be expected that an editor's views will 
meet with the approval of all his readers; hence It ia 
not surprising that we should have such communica- 
tlons as appear in the last number of THE INDEX. 
Like one writer, I am made to feel sad by the position 
you take, and like another I am unable to reconcile 
an opposition to “prohibition” with advocacy of 
“compulsory education,” The position is taken that 
society has a right to coerce the individual for its own 
protection; yet thle rule insisted upon in the one 
case la ignored in the other, . —— und crime 
are no more inseparable than drinking and crime; and 
1 am not sure that the evil to society in the latter case 
does not exceed tenfold that arising from the former. 
Ii it be just to tax the childless man for the cause of 
education, in order to prevent possible crime, it is 
scarcely just that the temperate man should be taxed 
to pay for the resulta of intemperance. If the selling 
of liquor ia not a crime per se, neither la ignorance; 
and the probabilities are doubtless in favor of the lat-, 
ter. However, itis not a question of which is the 

ater evil, for that does not affect the principle; but 

can see no reason for making the wide distinction in 
the cases except that under some circumstances liquor 
is believed by most persons to be useful, which lu not 
claimed for ignorance, 

But, though a believer in temperance, I am by no 
means s prohibitionist, and feel grateful to Dr. Lewis 
for taking the stand that a man has a right to eat, 
drink, and think as he pleases, so far as the law in 
concerned. It is with compulsory education that I 
am more concerned; and it grieves me to see professed 
liberals advocating this measure, so that I exclaim, 
After all this flourish of trumpeta It is only a ques- 
tion of who shall be our master! Now I arraign 
compulsory education before the bar of reason upon 
the following indictment: That Its premises are un- 
eound,—that it isa bad example to the Orthodox,— 
that It le placing a powerful weapon in the hands of 
our enemies,—and, lastly, if all that Its advocates 
could wish, it is still wrong as a principle of govern- 
ment, 

On the first count I deny that there is any certain 
ratio between crime and ignorance; certainly not in 
Individuals, and probably not in communities; for 
those who prey most npon society have Intelligence 
sufficient to evade the law, Just here it may be men- 
tioned that In our pee not two squares away lle two 
murderers; one of whom, it is reported, has taught 
school, and the other committed his crime while un- 
der the Influence of liquor. 

In the next place, prison statlstles would donbtless 
show that the criminals had not been attenders of 
church, and therefore we should have compulsory 
church attendance. It is moral culture we need, and 
according to the ylews of the majority the Bible being 
the great teacher of morality we must by no means 
dispense with it in our achools. 

n the third place, it may be stated that society is 
differentiating; and, while many are becoming more 
Ilberal, à greater number are growing more conserva- 
tive, As the struggle between the two parties be- 
comes more open, the aafority, believing in their 
4 — to rule, and that people should be forced to do 
whatever is for thelr own good. will not hesitate to 
make use of the well organized educational machinery 
for the advancement of their own vlews. 

But the most important point is the falsity of the 
2 that government should compel people to act 

or their own good. This would justify all religious 
persecution, for all other considerations are trivial 
compared with eternal happiness; and beside this, 
the question of what Is good will always be very 
much a matter of opinion and liable to variation. If 


we had an infallible government, the case vonia L 
different; but under the alder —— Pr than 
A n by legislative enactment 

o be g or wise ls like tryin 

mation 10 ying to invent Perpetual 
t haa been 8a at In religion we must 
,tween Rome and Reason; to which I would aie 
in our ideal government there is no logical positi 
between one which exerclaes a supervision over ey va 
act of our lives and one which, doing nothing toward 
directing the energies of the citizen, werely secures to 
all an equal chance in the purauit of happiness, II 
education should be supplied, so should food and 
clothing, which are still more essential; and not on} 
ia there no certain rule as to what departments the 
government should assume, but likewise no possible 
guide aa to how much shall be done in any one of 
them. It will be seen that I am opposed to the 
whole public school system, and J also deny that the 
compulsory feature ia a protective measure except in 
a circuitous way, In which the end does not justify 
the means. On the same principle, we should send 
missionaries to China aa a protection againat adulter- 
ated tes. State education ie one of the stepe toward 
centralization of power, and now we have proposi- 
tlons in some States for the adoption of a uniform 
series of text-books. This in but the logical out- 
gn of the system, and ita failure thus far is mere 
y owing to incompleteness of Hization. 

Do not suppose that this is written In any other 
than a spirit of friendship; and tf my views are not 
clearly expressed, let not that be an additional argu 
ment in favor of . education. 

Respectfully, ete., G. Corr, 

West CHESTER, Fa., Aug. 8, 1874. 


It always gives us pleasure to find onr views criti- 
cised in a spirit of fairness, as in the above letter, 
We are no pope, even in onr own opinlon, and recog- 
nize the fullest right of our readers to “have their 
say" in return. For the present, however, we must 
postpone a further discussion of the relation between 
“prohibition” and “compulsory education, content- 
ing ourself with advising all interested in that qnet- 
tlon to re-peruse John Stuart Mill's Essay on Liberty, 
But we think all who accept the principles on which 
our public school system is based will sooner or later 
accept also the principle of “compulsory” education 
a most unfortunate name for what would be far better 
termed universal or guaranteed education.—Ep.] 


— —— ——E—-—ä•a. 
WHAT WAS SLAVERY! 


EDITOR OF Tae Invex:— 

Voltaire somewhere asks very pertinently of certain 
Hebrew sins or shames: “If they were never 
8 were laws enacted severely punishing 

em 

Perhaps your readers may not care to read, nor you 
to print, a atatute from South Carolina like the fol- 
lowing; but as a law, It Is part of slavery’s history In 
that State, and need not be lost :— 

“If any person shall wilfully cut ont the tongue, 
put out the eye, castrate, or cruelly seald, barn, or 
deprive any slave of any limb or member, or ehall 
inflict any other cruel punishment, other than by 
whipping, or beating with a horse-whip, cow-skin, 
switch, or small stick, or by putting irons on, or con- 
fining, or imprisoning such slave, such person shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit the sum of one hundred 
pounds, current money,” 

True, this is an old law; but it stood good while 
slavery stood. Nor did it contemplate cruelties any 
worse tban thousands of slaves auffered In every slave 
State till slavery was po more. 

I once astonished an audience by declaring that 
slaves were hunted with bloodhounds tralned to the 
business, and advertised, and shot dead like wolves; 
and that the Jawa of some, if not all, of the slave States 
legalized such horrible murder, A sea-captain pres 
ent disputed me, saying be bad traded much at the 
South and knew better, He offered to bet ten dollars 
that my statement could not be proved. Another 
sea-captaln, who knew me better, accepted the wager, 
and the money was deposited; not, however, with 
ar approval, 

then asked what evidence would be sufficient? 
My opponent answered gruffly, None that you can 
rodues.“ 


I then put Into his hand a North Carolina newspa- 
per contalalng the following official proclamation 
advertisement :— 

‘State of North Carolina, County of Lenoir. 

“Whereas, complaint hath been this day made to 
us, two of the justices of the for the said coun- 
ty, by Willam D. Cobb, of Jones County, that two 
negro slaves belonging to him, named Ben (common. 
ly known by the name of Ben Fox) and Rigdon, have 
absented themselves from their sald master’s 8 
and are lurking about In the counties of Lenoir mi 
Jones; committing acta of felony—these are, hes 
name of the State, to command the sald slaves f = 
with to surrender themselyes, and return hone 
their said master. And we do hereby, by virtue o a 
act of the Assembly of this State, concerning — 
vants and alaves, Intimate and declare, if the 2. 4 
slaves do not aurrender themselves, and return * 
their master immediately after the publication 1 
presents, that any person or persons may tand destroy 
acid slaven hy auch meana as he or they think fit, +9 
out accuaation or impeachment af any prime or 4 Jor 
for ro doing, and without incurring any penalty or. 

eiture thereby. 
N “Given —.— our hands and seals this 12th day of 
November, 1836. B, Cor x. J. P., Sal 
44% Ks. JoxRs, J. I“ ( 


“Two HUNDRED DOLTARS. Ran Run 9 dx 
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from the subscriber, a certaln negro man named Ben 
(commonly known by the name of Ben Fox). Also, 
one other negro, by the name of Rigdon, who ran 
away on the Sth of this month.“ 

The advertisement is abridged out of respect to 
your short columns. But the captain read the whole 
and gave up the controversy, He insisted on payin 
the bet of ten dollars, but the other captain refua 
to take it, saying that he only accepted tho w: to 
aeo the case fairly met, though with no thought of 
taking the money. The other said the money was 
well won, and should go to the antl-slayery cause, 
So he gave it on the spot. 

I could send you similar advertisements to the 
above, and more revolting In some respects, from 
Georgia, Florida, and South as well as North Caro- 
Una, and perhaps other States; but so many are 
enough for to-day. 

Such was the slavery that Christian ministers, den- 
cons, and members, both men and women, practised 
and defended from thelr Sacred Scriptures, Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Apocrypha to bout. 

AREER PILLSBURY, 

Concorp, N. H., August, 1874. 


[Our “short columns“ Shall be stretched to their 
utmost capacity to admit authentic records on this 
subject.—Ep. ] 


— — — . —-V— — 
MISSIONARIES IN OREGON. 


Hussoipr BASIN, Oregon, Feb. 12, 1874. 
Eprror oF Tur INDEX :— . 

2 8 of a board of missions that 
metin New York last fall, a report was read from 
the Missionary Bishop of Oregon, showing the prog- 
rese of missions In this State, and calling upon the 
Christians In the East not to forget those in the far 
West, aa the missionaries in the far West have to 
contend with Infidelity, . and Indian hea- 
thenlsm, As I live in Oregon, where there is as 
much infidelity, paganini; and Indian heathenlsm 
in proportion to the number of inhabltants as in any 
other part of the State, it may interest your readers, 
if not those who contribute to support missions, to 
learn what progress missionaries make in combating 
the evils above mentioned. 

The last missionary here said: “There ia a hell, for 
the word of God distinctly proclaims it; but 1 hate to 
preach of it, though It is my duty to do 80.“ This 
announcement from one who bad recently come from 
the East to beat back the inroads of intidelity took 
his hearers by surprise, for they expected, after the 
announcement of so Important a statement as the 
existence of hell, he would proceed to demonstrate 
that s wise, just, and merciful God had, out of the 
depths of his love, justice, and mercy, created hell 
for man's benefit. This shown, they would have 
been frapet to hear him say, “Tt Ia a pleasure to 

reac! hell, for it is God's word, and I am one of 

chosen ones to proclaim it.“ As It was, need it 
be wondered at that there were those who thought he 
had bis doubts of the existence of hell as strong as 
any of us? 

e took occasion, also, to speak alightingly of “Tom 
Paine.” This was unfortunate, for some of the jini- 
dels here had read Palne’s Address to the Theophil- 
anthropists of France, and one of them said to me 
that the reading of thie address had done more to ar- 
rest a growing utent toward atheism on bis ‘part 
than all the preaching he had heard in a quarter of a 
century. How unwise to disparage the life of one 
whose writings arreat what is considered the worst 
form of infidelity. 

As our missionary proceeded with his discourse he 
seemed to feel the want of power to handle his sub- 
ject; for he wished that he had the eloquence of a 
pencher be bad recently heard preach in Iowa. Said 

e: “If I bad, I would throw a barrel full over your 
heads,” This wish had an unfortunate effect. Infi- 
dels, Indians, and Pagans are alike here surrounded 
by objects of large proportions. All around us glant 
mountains lift their huge, bald heads well up toward 
heaven, Valleys start from their very summit, and 
wander off a thousand miles toward the shore of the 
great Pacific. Now, had our missionary wished for 
enough of thia preacher's eloquence to cover one of 
these mountains, or for enough to fill one of these 
valleys, so that the people living here would be illum- 
ined for a thousand years; the wish then would have 
been commensurate with our surroundings. But to 
wish for an amount that could be confined withio 
wooden stayes and hoops seemed meagre and discour- 
aging to the last degree. 

This account here will show somewhat the po 
of the combat against Infidelity, I have not heard of 
any miaslonary effort in behalf of the pagans who 
live all around us. Indeed, it seems to me that it 
Would be embarrassing in the extreme to approach 
them in a missionary way. Although they outnumber 
us perhaps five to one, I only know one drunkard 
among them, and he, when drünkest, exclaims; “Me 
now all same as Melican man.” This ia equivalent 
to saying all same as Christian; for are we nota 
Christian nation? I wish it could be said that there 
is only one Orthodox Christian drunkard bere. ‘The 
pagan might say to the missionary that there is not a 

arial place around here in which there ls not one or 
more Christiana resting murdered by Christians, or at 
least by those brought up under Christian Influences; 
Whereas it would be rare to find in one of them a Pa- 
gan or a Christian murdered by a pagan. Would not 
the pagan look to our graveyards for an explanation 
of the Bible declaration that ‘‘whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall bis blood be shed”? The adher- 
ents of Christianity will tell us that these things do 
not grow out of its teachings, If they do not, cer- 
tainly some very strange things do. Said a man to 
me once: If I thought the blood of Christ could not 
Wah ont my sins, T should be in despalr, and not 


know which way to turn for help.“ Yet this man 
was one of the worst desperadoes I have ever known 
in nearly thirty years of border life. He had ex- 
hausted every form of dissipation, had killed one man 
lu cool blood, and was afterward hung for murdering 
a second. As he had plenty of time to call upon 
Christ and beseech his forgiveness, he doubtless be- 
lieved that the last otruggle upon the gallows would 
ralse him to the realms of eternal bliss, where all bia 
sins would be blotted out and forgiven. Forgiven! 
Will the souls which he had sent prematurely to their 
ves (and according to Orthodox teaching to hell) 
orgive him while hell lasts? Blotted out! Better 
teach that the sun and stars will be blotted from the 
heavens as soon as the least event of our lives. Asa 
stone thrown into a lake will send a ripple to the fur- 
thest extremity, so will a good or bad action -thrown 

out work on eternally. Faithfully yours, 

Samve COLT. 


THE ETHICS OF “SPECULATION.” 


To THE EDITOR OF TRR INDEX 

Your New Orleans correspondent P., / who takea 
up the cudgel in defence of Mr, Hinckley’s views on 
coöperation and the labor reformers, has a peguliar 
way of ra He charges me with saying, in sub- 
stance,” that no codperative system yet hinted at by 
man compares in excellence with the present division 
of labor and ita relationa to capital; and to prove 
this charge he quotes from my commanication to 
THE INDEX a passage in which I state that the sye- 
tem I advocate is the "coöperative system of Nat- 
ure, on the division of labor and self-inter- 
est checked by unfettered competition,” Is there 
here a single word in favor of the present diyl- 
sion of labor and its existing relations to capi- 
tal, which P.“ very correctly says “is but the 

roduct of human Ignorance and imperfection”? Is 
the present system, with ita legislative privileges 
pana to the few at the expense of the many; its 
unnumerable legislative Impediments to the inter- 
national exchange of useful products and commodi- 
ties; its trades unlona’ brutal interference with the 
Inherent rights of labor, as well as of those who em- 
ploy labor,—is all this the natural division of labor con- 
trolled by self-interest and unfettered competition? 

Instead of thus charging me with saying what I 
did not say, why did “P.” not rather point out who 
was injured, and how, by that old gentleman of bla 
acquaintance who, “born with an infernal shrewdness 
which was equalled only by hie utter indifference to 
human misery,“ has been in the habit, in connec 
tion with several bankers, of buying up at a certain 
season such articles as were most necessary for the 
health and comfort of the community, and quietly ator- 
ing them in out of the way places until the price ad- 


vanced”? Would “P,” have bad him buy only, 


things useless to humanity? Or would he bave had 
him buy useful things only when they were high and 
scarce? To me, these operations of the old gentle- 
man are evidence of a God-bestowed shrewdness or 
intelligence, which must enable its possessor to bene- 
fit himeelf, and, still more, the community in which 
he resides and operates, and finally humanity at 
large, To me, the general tone and scope of P. 8 
communication are proofs’ that, however good be his 
lutents and motives, he is not fully competent for the 
position he assumes as teacher of the great principles 
that contro! production, exchange, and consumption, 
the great buseaof society. Had “P.” thoroughly an- 
alyzed these questions he would have discovered that 
his old acquaintance did nothing more than what 
every one should do who intends to supply the future 
wants of hls fellow-beings; namely, buy when abun- 
dance and cheapness preyail, to sell when scarcity 
and dearness approach. By doing this the producer 
is protected against unremunerative prices, which 
would check future production; undue exportation 
to distant districts or foreign countries ie checked; 
und subsequent undue acarcity and exorbitant prices 
ure prevented. Speculative operations In anything 
may cause an earlier or greater rise of prices than 
would otherwise take place; but in the end, taking a 
certaln period of time, It insures better average prices 
to producers, and lower average prices to consumera, 
than If no speculative operations had taken place. 
The reason of this ia very simple, Speculation, by 
checking an undue depression of price, and by the 
rise of price it subsequently creates, checks consump- 
tion and stimulates production, as well as importa- 
tions from other eections of the world; and in a short 
time the actual supply and the future production will 
be greater than would be the case had there been no 
speculative operations, The consumers are thua more 
benefited in the end than they are Injured in the 
commencement by the operations of speculators, 
whether based on facta that warrant these operations 
or quite the contrary, Anything that leads to pres- 
ent economy and increased futura production is al- 
ways in the end beneficial to humanity. 
perfectly accept P. s“ conclusions “that labor 
must work out ite own salvation, and that knowledge 
is its only savlor;“ and that how to read aright 
Nature's laws, discriminating between them and thosa 
customs and habits which from aye have become a 
second nature, ia the problem.” But of all ancient 
ideas and customs none have been more abused to 
the injury of humanity than the distribution of 
charity through the government and the Church, If 
charity were really eo great a virtue as the Church has 
long maintained it to be, would Its exercise by the 
Church and by the government injure both the recipl- 
ents and society. as It Invariably has done in the 
past? Can “P.” polnt out a single true virtue 
the practice of which produces evils of any kind to 
any one? 
mand does “P,” not believe that there is sufficient 
aympathy for the sufferings of others in ordinary 


human nature to insure from the voluntary contribu- 
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tions of individuals all—nay, more than all—that is 
necessary to supply the real wanta of every one in 
any way entitled to charity, without the intervention 
of either Church or State? Does he believe in the 
diapensation of charity as a means of making prose- 
lytes to Teljgious sectarianism, or securing votes to = 
political A pele Can he point out a better disposition 
to be made by the State of all useful things produced 
and accumulated by uny one than to leave them in 
the hands of those who produce and accumulate 
them, or of those to whom these transier them for 
an equivalent freely agreed upon between the sellers 
and the buyers? a he belleve that it ia injurious 
to humanity that those who do not labor and produce 
shall know want and suffering? 8. M. 
New YORK, 


THE OLD ARGUMENT—‘STOP MY PAPER!” 


Lockport, N. T., Aug. 8, 1874. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

There is whiskey enough drank in my family; I 
don't need your paper as an inciterin that direction. 

I don’t think your ylews on the question will meet 
the spproval.of high-minded, noble iutidels—or 
ues have formed too exalted an opinion: of them, 

um-guzzling belongs to the, Dark Ages, Bible 
heroes, etc, Men who like to drink whiskey like to 
make others think it can’t be stopped, and that It is 
good ior them. 

I'll tick to the Investigator, which will at least at- 
tempt to stop my fawily from the rulns of drunken- 
neas. 

Enclosed find fifty cents, which I think will pay all. 
indebtedness, and please atop il, 

Wu. C. Moone. 


Yours for sobriety, 
NEW BEDFORD, Aug. 11, 1874. 
Mr. Annor: 

Dear Sir.— Please discontinue my paper tent here to 
New Bedford. The reason I think you ought to be 
made acquainted with; It is the very captioua way 

ou have of treating the social question. lIs hard- 
y with that degree of fairness we bad expected from 
such a quarter. So please stop it, when the year ia 
out, 

Respectfully yours, Joux W. Hiaars, 


In justice to our subscribers we ought to say that 
the above are the ouly letters of tha kind we have re- 
ceived for along time, But they show how much 
some Hberals have yet to learn of the elements of true 
liberalism.—Ep.] 

Pi — — ſ—ũ— 

ORTHODOXY A SUICIDE. 


a Newronr, R. I., July 8, 1874. 
F. E. Annor, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—We are hearing almost daily this, that, 
or the other dogma of the Church discarded by emi- 
nent divines. 

It would be interesting to see a list in tabular form 
of the rejected dogmas with the name of the dissen- 
tient affixed to each, if possible in his own words, 
and then see how much of Orthodoxy would be left, 
supposing them all to have the truth. 

* Youra, SAMUEL R. HONEY. 


[Such a list would be a curiosity in religious Ntera- 
ture, Who will take the trouble to compile it —Ep.] 


Mr. M. D. Conway has an almost infallible tact in 
putting into his letters from London just what the 
people hereabouts would like to read. In his latest, 
he refers to a rumor which bad reached him in Lon- 
don concerning a lecturer who bas recently traversed 
Ohlo, speaking against Darwinism, and resorting to 
the method of contemptuous personal allusions to 
Mr. Darwin himself. e lecturer bas described Mr. 
Darwin as of so mean and degraded a presence aa to 
justify the hypothesis that he may himself be the 
veritable missing link of bis own philosophy, Be- 
sides, the comic pictorial papera In England have sev- 
eral times encouraged auch an idea by depicting Mr. 
Darwin's head fastened to the body of an ape. In 
reply to all such representations Mr. Conway thinks 
it worth while to mention that the great writer ia a 
man of the most impreasive personal appearance, 
“Large and noble in figure, he has a head and face 
much more likely to remind one who sees him of 
Michael Angelo's magnificent bust of Moses, in Rome, 
than of any inferior being. Mr, Darwin bas not, In- 
deed, any soft, pink-white bety; but his massive 
forehead, his dome-like head, bis blonde complexion, 
hia long, flowing beard, are such as m hyeloguomiet 
would pick out among a thousand as belonging toa 
man of mark,” When Colonel Higginson saw Dar- 
win a year or two Pe he said that his appearance 
was best represen by the word “majesty.” Dar- 
win belongs to one of the oldest families in England, 
and in It, for many generations, there have been 
wealth, refinement, and the loye of iutellectual pur- 
suits. His home Is pervaded by that atmosphere of 
personal and soclal culture that le obtained only by 
generations of improvement. The English have a 
word which they use in a very definite sense. It le 
the word “gentleman.” It is the word by which 
they would describe Charles Darwin. Therefore he 
cannot be the missing link. Christian Unton, 

———— ů— *CðjL 

A LITTLE BOY that went to church was cautioned 
to remember the text, which was: “Why stand ye all 
the day idle? Go into my vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right I will pay thee.” Johnny came home and 
was asked to repeat the text. He thought It over a. 
while, and then cried out: “What d'ye stand round 
here doin’ noffin’ for? Go into my barnyard and work; 
T'I) make it all right with you,” 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of tho Hheral advertising public is respect- 
Fully solicited for Tux [xpex. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve 

dug pngex of TuE Ixvex in entire harmon 
with its peneral character and principles, an: 
thua to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
fits patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support, To this ond, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements,and all advertisements believed 
to be frandulent or unjust to ang 80 will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitied. 

Tun Ixnzx must not be beld responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Per to H H Insertions, * per ine. 
„436 „ 51 é 40 4 
é 52 7 460 5 4 66 


On half-column advertisements, a diacount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 cent. 

On all advertisements for which casd is 
paid In advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Xdtlor. 


CIRCULATE | Circulate !] Circu- 
late THOSE PETITIONS, Dou't fool satis- 
fiad when your petition ta a yard long, nhless you 
Dave asked uvery one to aign It. good, u- 
ential namos. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


Don't neglect to show the petition to any ona, 
une he laa stockholder in some church, or 

other exempted property, aa many such persons 
admit the justice of the demand; and those who 
‘will not abould be made to take the responsibility 
of refusing to na it. 

ds delay! v want the petitions returned 
Per order of Ex RN. COMM. af the 

BOTON LIBERAL LEAGCE. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO, 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


hes doen organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE SUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Woekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
atterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
bent matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the soatal 
aud poltical amelioration of society, 

Tt la edited by FRANCIS E, ABBOT, anntated by 
ABRAM W, STEVENS, with the following lat of 
Editorial Contributors: 


©. B, FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
THOMAS W. EIGQGINSON, Nowport, R.L 
‘WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bodford, Mass. 
‘WILLIAM E. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Axv. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Pror, FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every Uboral shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the beat popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem, Every Christian minlator, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ox- 
position of the differences between Free Thonght 
and Evungelical Christianity, and se the best 
eens of becoming well Informed of the argu- 
Mente and the movements which the Church will 
Bave to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
Loading article, which alono is worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 


Prof. AX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
latter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
cor January 4, 1873, says: “That the waat of s 
Journal untiraty devoted to Religion in the widest 
sanse of the word should be felt In Amarica—that 
anch a journal should haye been started und so 
@owerfully supported by the best minds of your 
‘country,—Is a good sign ot the times. There u no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals in, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: “Tread the numbers of your IN- 

MEX with incressing lutarest. . 


Bond $3.00 for one year 
Srki hiri year, or 78 centsjfor three 


Address THE INDEX 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


or 


LEADING INDEX WBITERS. 
> Including 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W, HIGGINSON, 

W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. k. ABBOT, 


Are now for gale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any uddress 
on receipt of price, Bingle Photographs, 2 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 1.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


LN PDP FE X TRACTS. 


No. I. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, autbor of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
tnaily intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I haye now 
read Taurus FOR THE Tun, and Ladmire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word,” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 coples §1.00, 


No. 3—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 conta. 


No. 3,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charlea Voysey, of England, 10 an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propegandism, by F, 
E. Abbot, ia an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 canta; 
12 coples 61.00. 


No. 5.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Hev. Arthar B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples 61.00. 


No, 6—"“Ehe Sabbath,” by Parker Pills 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian auperstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 14 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—“‘Compulaory Education, by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the daty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 8 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 4—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, show the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, B. Consti- 
tution, Price Scents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourti Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred coptas. 


Noll.—The God of Selene, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the {dea of God, 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies §1,00, 


No, 12,—1e Romaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 14.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F: W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 coples 80 cents. 


No. 14. — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
Hon of the word Religion ia incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
necessary condition of the perpetul 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 
coples $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Masa, 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABEAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0, B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINEON, Newport, B.L 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mase, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soclety aud in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superatition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ls special- 
ly devoted ls the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
Ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The Laat 
vestiges of *ecclesiaetical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statuten 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make á united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
* great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Lot every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of à thoughtful character, in 
each isane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done so much 
to give ta THE INDEX Its present higb po- 
sition, Mr. Vorezx has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correapond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and auch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGEN?S, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
ln every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terma are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lara a year, payable in advance; and at the 
Same rate for shorter pertods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


THE INDEX-AUGUST 27, 1874. 


4.\P UBLIOATIoONs, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Heport of the Addresses and other 
Proceodings of the Original Most. 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingbam, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welas, Oliver John. 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W, Hig, 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sala fora 
number of years, and many persons who have 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 centa, 


orf Becond Annual Meri- 
ing, 1869, 80 cente. Contains essays by 
Jalla Ward Howe on “Freedom and Be 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
son on “The Relation of Bod Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O, B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, K W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar 
tol, A. M, Powell, K. B. Blackwell, Rowlend 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, wad 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meest- 
ing, 1870, 50 ceuta. Contains essaye 
dy O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of ths 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Ee 

* ligion as a Social Force, especially in rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,“ and by 
F.E. Abbot on The Future of Raligious 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;" an easny by Samael Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elementa of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanism,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India; also abstract of à 
discussion on “Tbe Bible in the Public 
Schools,“ by Thos. Vickers, 8. B. Calthrop, 
Babbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mest. 
img, 1672. a6 cento. (Four or more, ® 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church ta 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion m 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froti 
ingham on „The Religion of Humsaity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet» 
img, 1878. 36 cents, (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Wolas on Religion In Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samael Longtel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, vy T. W. Eip 
ginson. 26 cents. 


Heligions of China, by Wm. H. Chat 
ning. 25 cents. 


Hosson and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by J 
Parton. 10 centa, singly; package 
60 canta; of one hundred, $3. 


These publications are for sale at the omot 
of the Free Religions Association, No. 1 Tr 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Heports 
for 1888 and 1871 cannot be supplicd, and the 
supply of others previous to that of inn is 
quite Limited. Orders by mall may be ad 
dressed either “Free Religious Association 
No. 1 Tremont Piace, Boston," or to we 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WH, J, POTTER, See. T. . A 
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Having finished his engagement with the Please addresa 
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TEHE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. | Folitical, ana Sogar io D coast: 
and Index Tracts are for sale every Sunday at 


bound volume of THE INDEX for 1878 | Hospitalier Hall 


The 
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resë b. rene, at 
Ae e, 8, cempictetistor| WEST, NEWTON | ENGLISH 
the can be furnished ìn no other form. | arap rt gal ee 8 goke A 25 
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1 Tremont Place, Boston. day, September 10, 1874. 
‘or particulara address 


CHEAP OFFER! NATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal, 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, Newton, Mass. 
nnr Na o 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTS, 1 0 NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS. |; 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
.. ee a a — 
Having conveniences for dolog the best of 
yo ADVERTISE RS. owsa r printing at reasonable prices, J 
sbould like to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, N and mailing, 
for one or more weekly papers. F 
Best of references given, and estibfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO, H, ELLIS, |í 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 8 side of this 
page 5 57 OBTAIN AU BOOK NOT IN 

S LIST will be furnished to order, 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price &c., 
of any American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and their inqui- 
ries answered by ad: am ` 

HE INDEX, t 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Boon) D VOLUMES OF THE 


The following states the experience of a 
-saccessful Bookseller who has advertised in 


=x i— 
ns ig ToLEpo, Oblo, Sept, 20, 1872. 


INDEX A850., Toledo, O.: 
1 Having had occasion to adver- 


tise | ur paper duriug the past two years 
uite tory iy, take pleasure tn statins that 
? bayè 41252 obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better In . than Sram ote 5 .— 
tisements in any other paper ave 
tise in. Not only haval obtatned immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
wecelyed montis after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper Is 
‘Kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
Henny S. STERDISS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


-wertisements. Address 


-—--— 


—— . as Bound vol t THE INDEX for 1871 
n. umes o or 
10. K 9 th 1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 


8 expense) on receipt of 82.80, §2.- 
„ and 84.00 n ene volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will faruish as instructive read- | 4 
lug twenty years bence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend |! 
Struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of |1 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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GREAT WORK, 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES BUMNFR, 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo., Cloth extra, §2. 
Aside froin Ita literary and historical mer- 
ite, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 


r. Sumner wap engaged before his death. Price — 
rave ro alt wbo take ao interest in the his-| PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the . | 
COST PRINCIPLE. 


Price 25 cents. 
For sale by 


tory of our country, So full is it of passages 

ta which the unexampled prosperity of our 

land bas been foretold by philosophers, poets, 

Statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 

ed author bas also given Interesting sketches, 
Sent, post-paid, au receipt of price, 


Address tHerspex, |S. H. MORSE, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, asalated by L, O. EMERSON, 


A hook adinirably fitted tor the use of Sings 

15 ing rrp ier N haying, in 8 8 ton 
mpaet theoretical course, wore than 

which the character had wrought ou the liy- pages filled with Glees, Guartettes,, Airs, 
ing bre. We are tenipted to exgjayu, as we | Tunes, &c,, &c., pleasant to sing anywhere, 
stand beside it, ax the old artist did to his | and constituting a most agreeable course of 

rfected work, “Speak then !"—Hannah E. | study. A gond book also for College Chulrs, 
— for Seminaries, and Social Sings. 

All the characteristics of my husband are Price 76 cts., or $7.60 per dozen. 
in the buat,—his greatness, his goodness, bis 
tenderness, his love, You cannot pive life to FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS. 


as 1 mron 9 ron can re prevent fang 
6 Mr. Morse has done,—. . Pi 
Se osas gosta i rere! THE LEADER! 

The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming | is the Leader of all Church Music Books f 
with r indignation, with poss le tears; | 1874 and 1875, being the first in the feld, and 
the lips are set firm with the resolution of | of a character that cannot be excelled. 
nim wao, uke Paul, could Yfghr a good ght” By H, R. PaLwea, of Chicago, asslated b 

~ *. R „ 
a, as "gi reason, uel Lonyfel- 65 ee 3 Boston, | ¢ 
containing compositions from the hands 
gince he died pin. en Parker | of large numbers of American Musio writ- 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever p 


executed in clay Harten Daily Globe. For , Caors and S % 


Tue face is strong and noble as it should be. 
The LEADER has &6 pages of Sin 
Se nee wa —hoston Daily Advertiser. | Ius, the sume as that in the ne School ) 
ng appears for beauty ulone, or Halen, arch, and large numbers of new Tunes and 
25 — spew 1 vay pe — eee ls Anthems, all by the best composers, 
€ true, ente ankee Price 61.8, or $12.00 per dozen. 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equi- 
poise, breathe through the any ake arsine 
“bas so filled bis awa heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he has been able cùn- 

ly to mould it into those delicate lines 


‘The first time I have sec: 


man, Theodore Parker.—L, 8. H. inthe Golden 
Ace. Specimen copies of the above book malled, 
post-paid, for retail price, 
PA es or po piis, fnar finished n plas- — 
3 n tr 
San ae yao pid oyna | OLIVER DITSON & co., 
- 0 
@uunds. Orders — tent 0: d K e 
8. H. MORSE, CHAS. H. DITSON & co., 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


Wo demand that churches and other coclesias' 
groparty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. self opposed to “promiscuity,” but in favor of vari- 


BELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: | “Y TMs little dialogue will suit bis caso;— 
n canine Indignant Employer.—Jgck is lazy, madam, natu- 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES OoN- | 11 


tical 


ar — m STITUTION. K ant rh Aer deat 10 can you talk so, ur! 

$. We demand om chaplains in Con- — ack hasn't a lazy n head. But I must al- 
5 AETIOLE 1. 

=, rn afl Ser it dens — 22 Suoroy thali make no law respecting anas- | 10W that be ls constitutionally indolent! 

publio money, shall be discontinued. tabliahment of » Or favoring aay partieuiar form of | ¢ Tae Sovrmerx Democrats learn nothing, and 


demand that all public riations 
— and charitable institutions 8 a —— 
thall ocase. 


We demand that all services now sustain 
e ennil Da uboiished; and. os iali that 
A, ue e the Bible in the publio achools, w. f on 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious 


Tellgion or prohibi the free exercise i dg. 
ing e freetiom of Speech or of the press, or the Tighe ot 
the people to asse! 
reren 2--No State shell ake ar respectin 
o Mmi 
establishment of rel or favoring. ori ular form 
i the fres exero! H 


are as little to be trusted aa ever. They have carried 
several elections by setting the white race avowedly 
against the black. If they had their way, they would 
reduce the negroes to a state of semi-alavery once 


the f: fy or of the press, or the . 

p, shall be prohibited, right of the lo — 2 * „ more; and this ln spite of the Cincinnati and Balti- 
È T demand that the af — | b the President of Re Government’ for a redress of F No” . more conventions of 1872. The decease of both the 
eee e und fasts shall wholly cease, | a qualification to any office or punio trusty in an tates great parties is a consummation devoutly to be 

4 We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and ar Ane person aball ever in any State be eprived of = wished; but the work of the Republicans must con- 


other departments of the government shall be abol- 
Hi Ah and | simple affirmation under the pains and pèn- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 
J. Wo demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
dng the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shm be me 


tinue till the Democratic party, as such, undergoss 
cremation. 

TRE ENOLISH PREMIER is reported as having ta- 
vored the Public Worship Bill, which Mr. Voysey ex- 
plained in the last INDEX, on the ground that 
great struggle between the temporal and spiritual 
powers ls coming on, and England's safety will then 
be found in adhering to the principles of the Refor- 
mation.” This struggle is foreseen by every far- 
sighted man, because Ita causes are everywhere no- 
ticeable; and It must break out here as well as in 
Europe. But the character It will assume, whether 
bloodless or bloody, will depend greatly on what lib- 
erals are doing, or neglecting to do, to-day. Now Is 
the hour for educating this nation out of Christianity 
into the religion of its own Constitutlon—the religion 
of liberty, justice, and equal rights. Disraeli spoke 
for two continents, 

ÅN AMERICAN ARTIST, Mrs. I. R. Morrell, has won 
great praise In Paria by two historical paintings, the 
“First Battle of the Puritans” and Washington's 
Welcoming of the Provision Traina.” Saya the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Herald: I stood 
looking at them, spellbound and delighted, in com- 
pany with a pale little lady, who spoke in a simple, 
modest volca to me, as if she had done nothing 
worthy of note. I told her that she was about to 
win a great renown. ‘I only wished to please my 
husband,’ replied the American lady, gently; but I 
saw that something glittered In her eyes, and her lipe 
trembled as they smiled.” Doubtless many reforms- 
tory lips will curl disdalnfully at this new and morti- 
fying proof of ‘‘woman’s subjection.” But we vent- 
ure to think that the picture of home-life painted 
with seven short words by this pale little lady“ has 
a higher beauty than even her brush can have real- 
ized. May that brute of a husband” be pleased, to 
the heart’s content of the doubly-gifted wife! 

WI wien to acknowledge the kindness of frequent 
personal allusions in the Christian Register to the edi- 
tor of Tae Inpex. Mr. Mumford has long been a 
valued and esteemed friend of ours. It is a little be- 
wildering to reflect that he made the ordaining prayer 
at our “ordination,” on August 31, 1864, considering 
how far we have since strayed from the true fold. 
But be knows how warm our heart ls towards the old 
fellowship we have been constrained to leave, and 
how free from personal bitterness are all our wicked 
allusions to the Unitarian ism. We baye a most sin- 
cere and cordial greeting for any of our old comrades 
who favor us with u call, and for none more than for 
Thomas J. Mumford, whose occasional pins are stuck 
into Free Religlonists” with the most benevolent 

intentions, He picks off their legs and wings with 
all the charming and innocent delight of a child that 
has caught ita first fly; and he treats them to eau aucré 
with equal pleasure, Long may the genial tormentor 
continua his pastimes of both sorta; and, when he 
geta to the hot place whither Orthodoxy consigne 
Unitarians and “Free Rellgionists” allike, may he 
never lack for ice-cream | 


2. We demand that all lawa | to the enforcement of legislation, 
#Cbristian” morality shall be abrogal and that all laws 


informed to the requirements of natural 
shall be oo — A. Fiberty, morality, 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
Dnited States and of the several States, but also in the 


Jan shall be conceded to Chriatianity or any other spo- 
Aal re! igion; that our entiro political sys shall be found- 
eras 8 rove to this ond shall be 
whatever © p: poenang ond s 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Fhareas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 

oblican institutions is imperilied, the advance of civili- 

aation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 

— by the least interference of the State in matters of 
u; aD 


GLIMPSES, 
BY F. R 4. 


Unirarianism is the Mutual Friend” of Chris- 
tlanity and Free Religion. 

Tur Pope ls reported to have just invested elgh- 
teen millions of francs in Belgian securities. How 
does the good old gentleman expect to get through 
the “needle’s eye“ with all that luggage? 

Tue SUPREME Court of Illinois has forbidden 
public school directors to discriminate between white 
and black children by building separate schoolhouses 
foreach class. This is refreshing, There is no other 
way. 

ICSLAND must really have got to the millennium.“ 
The prison at Rejkiavik ls the finest building in the 
place, but it has not a single occupant! Would it 
not pay to import that prison—even though the pris- 
on reformers found their occdpation gone? 

Tae HONOR of the whole country is pledged to 
prevent the Irruption of mining parties Into the re- 
gion of the Black Hille, We heartily second the ap- 
peal of the Independent to President Grant to protect 
the rights of the Sioux Indians, already solemnly 
guaranteed by treaty. ' 

Ir THEODORE PARKER was not an unbellever“ in 
the Independent's sense of the word, why did it urge 
his greater strength of unbelief,” as compared with 
his successora? The Independent evidently does not 
know what It did mean, and we are sure we do not, 
But we give elsewhere ita reply in full, 

Tue Independent thinks we ought to be “ashamed” 
to work with Horace Seaver, a man of most honest 
and blameless life and as brave and true to freedom 
as any man living, while It fa not ‘ashamed’ of the 
part played in the Brooklyn scandal by its own editor 
and proprietor. Which of the two is the “‘sorrler 
companion,” we forbear to discuss. 

Tun MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION at Iceland was 
rather a chilly occasion, according to Bayard Taylor. 
King Christian, of Denmark, could not have enjoyed 
the climate. The wind was bitingly cold, and the 
people were colder still. But then It is well under- 
stood on this side of the water that kings and the 
millenniam cannot agree with each other. 

Ma. RowLanp Connor, who has just closed his 
engagement with the Free Congregational Society at 
Florence, Massachusetts, is now open to engsgements 
for Sunday services of a radical kind. He made a 
very wide-awake address at the last convention of the 
Free Religious Association, of which he was one of 
the original founders, and is well known as a success- 
ful speaker on radical topics. 

Ax ADVOCATE of free-love recently declared him- 


Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 
-spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
teal administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religions liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

TAERRFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby asaociate our- 
elves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Aut. 1.—The name of this Association shall be TAU Lys- 
ZIAL LRAGUE oF 

Axr. 2—The object of the Liberal Loague shall be to se- 
ore pratis compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” tbroughont the country, and especially in —: 


Also, as goon as five bundred such Libe Leagues shall 
baye been formed In different per to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal es, to bo hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country tn securing the needed reforms. 


Asr. 3,—The means waplovad in working for these objects 
mall be regular local mee’ DES, free diacusalons, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
wal — auch other moans as are peaceable, orderly, 
ani 

Ast, 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
dor the League as shall be prescribed inthe By-Laws bys 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Ast, 5.— ron may become a member of the League 
by ae Ris or her nanio to these Articles of Agres- 
man! 


Ant, 6,—The Officera of the Josina shall be a President, 
4 Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 


ay rtaining to th 
en nll be ox-offleto delegates to the Natal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues whon called together. 


ar meeting, provided due notice of the proposad amen 
Menta shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
previous to euch meeting. 


80 faras Tam concerned, the above la the platform of 
tux Imper. I believe in it without reserve; 1 believe that 
twill yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
@ the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
dberal League ought to be formed to carry out Ita princi- 
les wherever half a dozon earnest and resolute Liberals 
an bo got together. Being convinced that the movement 
} cure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
arly, evon If slowly, spread, I bope to make THE INDEX 
means of furthering it; and 1 ask the assistance and 
itive co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Wes init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and te- 
wt promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
Ties, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 

that ust grows, Lf freedom, justice, and reason are 
7At, let their organised voice be heard like the sound of 


Borro TERANUIS & ABBOT, Editor, 
„Sept. 1, um. 
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About Meeting-Houses. 


BY HON. G. F, TALBOT, 


— 


The proposal to tax church edifices, now so gener- 
ally discussed, brings up for consideration the aub- 
ject of the beneficlal uses of euch edifices. Perhaps 
all who favor such taxation have accepted as inevita- 
ble the result that fewer church edifices will be 
erected, and that many Improvidentiy and unnecessa- 
rily bullt will be devoted to secular objects, For 
taxation, although a feeble force, belng a permanent 
one, operates insidlously, like the rain, frost, and at- 
mosphere; and in the long run eatas up estates that 
cannot supply its annual demand out of some avalla- 
ble income, or offset against It some recognized util- 
ity. This demand for taxation ia »o evi 2 Just, 
and la so feebly opposed, even by the prejudices of 
religious ple, that we may anticipate that before 
long meeting-houses will be generally taxed at a just 
and equal valuation; and we may consider whether 
they may not be put to so many more religious, edu- 
cational, and al uses as fairly to justify not only 
their continuance, but their increase in number, coat- 
Uness, and decoration, 

Through the early periods of New England histo: 
the meeting-house was s capacious atructure, In whic 
elegance and every architectural effect was sacrificed 
to room. To shelter from the weather, and to seat in 
tolerable comfort and within easy audience of one 
man's volce the largest number of persons, waa the 
problem which the builder, who did not even pretend 
to be an architect, proposed to himself, The material 
used was woud, because it was the cheapest, If 
there was to be no bell, the roof was aa straight and 

jain as upon a barn; and where a bell was, or was 
ped, a shingled tower was built to contain it, look- 
Ing like un aborted rudiment of s steeple sprouting 
from one enil of the roof-tree. If paint was used it 
was upon the outside, to protect the building from 
the wen ber, not on the inalde for ornament; unless 
the pulpit, the chef. d cuore of the country carpenter, 
claimed the distinction of artifical color to indicate 
ite sanctity. 

Tt taxed the narrow Incomes of our hard-working an- 
cestors to erect these public buildings; but, when once 
erected, there was no superstitious squeamishness 
which Interlicted or restricted their use for all neces- 
sary public purposes, The meeting-house was the 
town-house. The annual assembly of the people in 
muss to regulate thelr town affairs, where the grim hu- 
mor and grave drollery of the Yankee character never 
failed to show Itself In some crisp or biting speech, 
or in some travesty or formal jest, was alwaye beld in 
this house, with no thought of its incongruousness. 
The impish and secular apirita that on the week days 
leered over the tops of the pen-like pews, unchal- 
lenged by prlestly exorcism, quietly decamped from 
the premises before next Lord's day, without diaturb- 
ing even the fancy of the solemn congregation, while 
the sounding board was vibrating with the fervid ex- 
hortations uf the preacher, and the white- washed 
calling wan echoing with the minor melodies of the 

ims. Upto the very communion-table, where the 
Tude balint hox waa tended by the selectmen, sober 
and drunken men pushed, pr were pushed, to give in 
thelr votes, with all the uproar that characterizes & 
modern wart room on election day, And yet, when 
tho alternate first Sunday of the month came round 
not a hoy of ua wh) witnessed both scenes could 
make the same table, with its apotleas cloth, its two 
— evenly piled with columnar cubes of whitest 
real, ita nix gobleta, believed to be ailver, in which 
the red wine was slowly poured by the trembling 
hand of the minister. and tbe two deacone, with seri- 
dus faves, witting behind it, like translated Moues and 
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Ellas, seem any the leas N sanctified, The meet- 
ing-house, too, was used for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, for public funerals, for college and academic 
exhibitions; aud if the May training was not held 
within it, the green In its front served for the militia 
parade, aud the long wooden stepa made a base upon 
which the captain could form hi» line. Agricultural 
fairs as yet were not, but when they came later they 
gladly availed themselves of the roomy accommoda- 
tions of such of these primitive structures as modern 
innovation bad left standing. If the New England 
puritans had belleved in dancing, or theatrical amuse- 
ments, they would have had no scruple whatever at 
giving up the mecting-house on proper occasions to 
such diversions, But they looked upon these prac- 
tices as mare abominations everywhere, snd just as 
reprehensible in theatres, balls, aud housea as they 
would be in churches, Whatever in the way of social 
practices the puritans thought fit to do at all, no su- 
perstition would haye withheld them from doing in 
the meeting-house. 

Such a building, devoted to auch various uses, ftl 
represents the ideas of the last century. Let us loo 
at the changes in structure and uses until they culmi- 
nate in the modern church, and the uses for which it 
atanda. The name itself, now avery where improperly 
used, not so applied by our ancestors, but standing 
with them for something quite different, t» an index 
of the great departure in the direction of what, with 
more emphasis than charity, they would have called 
idolatry and the serving of tables, The old, unpaint- 
ed barn first gave place to the smart, painted, preten- 
tious, single-storied meeting-house of forty years ago, 
with its mahogany trimmlugs, ite carpeted nivies, its 
bell and lofty apire, the velvet upholstery of its pul- 
pit, and its thousand dollar organ, From five to 
twenty thousand dollars, according to its size, would 
pay the cost of such buildings, which really had no 
zuperfluous adjuncts but the bell and spire. But 
they have become entirely unudapted to the luxury of 
modern ideas and the dainty decorum of modern 
worship. So within the last twenty years they in 
thelr turn have given place to fanciful structures, In 
which the elaborate and medimval fancies of profes- 
sional architects have run riot, in utter disregard of 
expense, In contempt of the conveniences of seeing 
and listening, and lu the determination to convert the 
meeting house from a place where the — ey num- 
ber of persons can stay with the least physical incon- 
venience, while their understandings are edified by 
the access of knowledge, aud their consciences are 

ulckeued in the apprehension of duty, into a dainty 
shrine where certain mathetic Influences can creep 
over the feelings, excited by the modulated tones and 
faultless rhetoric of the preacher, by the exquisite 
harmony of elaborate music, or by the contemplation 
of antique, wtatuesque forma, shaded in a dim, re- 
ligious light. , 
With every change in the general fashion of atract- 
ure of church edifices a large proportion of worship- 

ers have füllen off. There were families, perhaps, 

eld to the old places simply by force of habit, The 
new places looked so strange and unnatural to them 
that the old church-going Labit could never attach to 
them, They were like sy old martens, who come 
back in the spring to find new houses, many-cham- 
bered and redolent of paint; they look in, miss the 
old odors, and betuke themselves to the free, wild 
woods, Old couples that used to trudge their three 
miles and find free seata and largest liberty—a grand 
outlook upon the con, 1 and a point-blank ear- 
shot of the minister, in the common of the great gal- 
lery—come once, look in 1 the ground-floor, 
where every mau eite sentry, back to, at the head of 
his pew, sit uncomfortably one Sunday as the guests 
and dependenta of a family better dressed than them- 
selves, and conclude ever afterwarde that three miles 
is too far to walk to meeting. With many it ls a con- 
sideration of expense, and necessarily so, They paid 
formerly a few dollars a year to the minister, alwaye 
fixing the amount according to their own ability and 
liberality, and for this pittance they were free to all 
the liberties of the sanctuary. Now, although the 
church property is subjected to no tax, the rente by 
which the parish expenses are esseaved upon the pews 
make the single Sunday morning tervice, which good 
taste requires sha)! not occupy much more than an 
hour, more costly to each worshipper than would be 
two hours of an Italian opera, or a first-class vocal 
and instrumental concert, in which Jenny Lind or 
Nilason should be an attraction. From these and 
other causes, step by step with the enormous increase 
of the expenses of public worship, has been the dim- 
Inution of the wors 1 ru. 

On the Palatine Hill In Rome the traveller le 
shown the ruina of the temple of Apollo, and won- 
dera at the narrow space the foundations cover. He 
explores the Forum, and after giving up to Its lucon- 
siderable area one grent thoroughfare by which the 
trlumphing armies marched, and several other streets 
which must haye had thelr confluence there, and the 

at open apace where the immense populace assem- 
led for election, he la puzzled to find room for the 
many temples said to have stood there, or any con- 
venient eccese to them. He is obliged to consider 
that the temple, under the old religion, was built for 
the accommodation of the god, and not for the ac- 
commodation of the worshippers. The worship was 
vicarious and by the priest, and for its orderly per- 
formance a limited space only was necessary. So 
long as the god received his sacrifice, his incense, bis 
offering, the falthfal devotee was insured the divine 
favor, and his presence at the ceremonies was entirely 
superfluous. Much the same ides still prevalls in 
Catholic countries, where churches are built without 
the slightest regard to the number of belieters or the 
attendance of church-goers, Since God is propitiated 
by worship, the more worship the more active hig 
race and beneficence. Though there be but half a 
undred bended knees on the hare floore—nay, if the 


priest and his asaistants, duly dra t 
to the formulsa E Ghureh, — a% a oriin 
one,—the bless cannot be prey 
down, chargiug all the place with — mes 
tity and grace; It falle Ii € a universal, unwen ‘hone: 
upon the dwelling: places and haunts of men: ion 
tities the earth aud makes it yield a richer fruitager 
it sweetens the heavens and — the very stino 
thelr courses, Bo the churches are built fur the B 
emoniea, There must be ample space to surround the 
shrine with processions and prostratious; th 
must be high walls whence the painted eninty — 
look down with seraphic beniguity, and lofty ach 
under which the chauted anthems can roli out to 
their softest cadence. The images of the dead Alus 
must have ample and luxurious kecon: Modations: 
the only Invitation to living saints to tke a silent 
part in the service is naked pavements or rude chairs 
3 seem to have been borrowed frum a neighboring 
prison, 

Christianity, certainly Protestantism, if it 
anything, meant to deny ull this, The hasembly wat 
for the purpose of doctrine, correctiun, and instruc 
tion in righteousness, God was tu be worshipped by 
the spirit and In the effort to apprehend and Cumpre- 
hend the truth, and uot by sacrifices, ceremonies, or 
ritual, The building required for such an wsemb! 
ought to afford shelter, warmth, and sufficient physi- 
cal comfort to leave the miod free to occupy itself 
with elevaled and ennobling thoughts, and lenst dis- 
tracted by scenic divertisements aud adjuncts of bight 
or sound to gratify an msthetic taste. 

Not only has an improved and expensive architect 
ure in church edificea resulted in n diminution of 
church attendance, but in a diminished utility of the 
edifice itself. When we replaced the boniely old 
meeting-house of the last ceutury with what Mr 
Gargery not inaptly termed the architectooral-voral 
temple or shrine, we drove the town meeting vut of 
it, applying the whip of small cords, not without a 
weighty precedent, to the backs of the selectmen, with 
their trumpery ballot-boxes, and to the politicians 
and electioueering managers, who at Lhat early day 
had hard! higun the practice, now so disreputably 
established, buying and telling human cattle, 
Next we extruded the abolition lecturer; and there 
was a glaring hypocrisy in this, We disliked his 
opinions, and, knowing that ín many communities to 
deny him achurch was to deny Lim a hearing, we 
drew on a long face and gratified our pojai under 
pretext of for the bouse of God. This bypocri- 
sy, however, compelled us, In order to be consistent, 
to apply the same exclusion to the temperance lectur- 
er, the advocate of peace, of woman's rights, of prit- 
on reform,—in fine, to the advocates and apostles of 
every specific furm of benevolence and of practieal 
Christianity. So dainty have we at last grown in 
cherishing the exclusiveness and sanctity of these 
places of worship that they have become practically 
unfit for the uses even of religion itself. They mwt 
not be used on stormy Sundays for fear of soiling the 
delicate upholstery. They du not accommodate the 
evening meeting, the institution chiefly relied on to 
recruit the ranks and maintain the pieiy of tle 
Church, either because of the difficulty of warming 
and lighting them, or because no maguetirm can be 
generated in a thin audience acattesed in pews, or be- 
cause there le a certain curdiulity and naturaluess in 
the spontaneous exercite of an evening meeting in- 
e with the prescribed ritual of the Sundey 
service. In most churches this Sunday rervice bas 
dwindled to a single course, which, with cermen, 
prayer, and much singing, scarcely occupies møre 
than an hour. For this hour’s service In the week, alb 
through the winter, the great spaces under the 11 
ceilings must be chatged with heat X fires lighted 
vigorously plied the day before. The feeble church, 
that hes burdened [twelf with debt and wearied dis 
tant brethren with impurtuuate solicitations for dens 
tions to an edifice which, when built, fs only fit for 
such rare use, must immediately go to work and build 
a vestry or chapel, where the effective service of thelr 
religion can be perfurmed. ; 

Shall we reinstate the ancient New England meet 
ing-house in all its ugliness and roomy capacity? 
Shall we utilize it to the utmost extent by ſuviting 
back to it the spring town meeting and the autumn 
election? Shall we open it to the agricultural far 
and the questionable dramatic exhibition, music 
concert, and dancing assembly, and make it free to 
every roving stump-speaker, male or female, who ls 
bitten with à passion for reforming the world? This 
is not desirable, and it is aa obviously not possible; 
but let us consider if we may not do something. 

Fourler said that the township was the natural unit 
of the new social order,—the integer which, once 
reduced to order upon scientific principles, gave the 
nucleus of the perfect State. So it might be but for 
the [rreconcilable differences In religious belief, which 
prevent all effectual coöperation except within the 
fellowship of sects. The Calvinist will not cote 
ate with the free thinker; and the Spiritualist un 
Second Adventist, though dwellers in the same 
street, are living In spheres of thought and feeling 1 
diverse from those of their neighbors as if they hiv 
In one of the upper valleys of Thibet. The A. 
the true unitof the social life and nucleus of qan 
The parish is already organized, if that term ciata 
applied to the result of the natural growth of our 
tional idess, modified by our national inatitutions an 
customs, The meeting-house ought to be then 2 
and centre of the parteh, at once ite represents ftr 
sanctuary, and its seat of government; snd * 
of a meeting-house to correspond with modern ens 
i a building that ehall 8 * social, =a 

and religious uses of the paris 
There pit no practical difficulties In the way 7 2 
accomplishment of such a transformation of me 1110 
ing-house. The parish hes already formed ‘affinity of 
is the natural grouping together by the 
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common religious convictions of a certain number of 
os, Inasmuch asa man's religious notions gen- 
erally dominate, and in a manner indicate the are 
acter of all bis subordinate notions, we have a right 
to expect that the individuals forming a parish to 
which they have been attracted by religious affinity 
will barmonioualy work together in maintaining a 
moral, Intellectual, and social cultus. They 
might not have all the same political prejudices; 
some might be ascetic and some liberal in their babita 
of eating and drinking; there might be a variety of 
Intellectual tastes among them,—but thera would be a 
certain community of spirit which would harmonize 
feeling and promote fellowship, while differences of 
opinion would really give a zest to s frank and toler- 
-ant Intercourse. 

Now let us suppose that there in a certaln parish in 
a certain city—eay, If you pleat of Unitarians,— 
who have outgrown their old church edifice and con- 
template anew one, What might such a Unitarian 
community, guided by an enlightened and liberal 
spirit, do, not only for themselyes but as a most fn- 

‘nuating example for other communities and other 
sects? They might erect a building of which the 
following le a general description: A central, rec- 
golar hall, into which the, light fa let from the 
roof, or upper partof the walls. Atone end is the 
main entrance and vestibule and stairway, with a gal- 
lery over it for the organ and choir. The other three 
aides are surrounded by suites of rooms, opening [nto 
aach other and with access from the outside, The 
basement must have the general heating apparatus, 
-with convenlences for cooking; and, after reserving 
do it sufficlent space for the janitor and his family, 
there may still be apace enough to be leased for any 
occupation not Inconsistent with the quiet and con- 
venience of the main building, The primary use of 
the central hall ls for the religious services of Sunday. 
But auch use should not be considered inconsistent 
with the free occupation of It for all other purposes 
requiring the accommodation of a general assembly. 
The suites of rooms, Attingly furnished and adorned, 
become the Les social exchange of the parish, ul- 
timately tal the place and better answering the 
uso to which the stately, costly, and little woot pri- 
vate parlor is now dedicated. One room should be 
‘known as the minister's, where, during such hours of 
the week as he might have for parochial visits, be 
might meet and confer with his parishioners, One 
room should be dedicated to music, and, being fur- 
nished with a plano, should be always available for 
amateurs to meet for practice or entertainment; and 
An one should be a library and afile of periodicals and 
newspapers such as are not met with in counting 
rooms and private houses. 

What comprehensive conveniences might be derived 
trom such apartments, and how favorably they would 
both accommodate and relleye, and st the same time 
extend, our manifold social necessities, obligations, 
and enjoyments! Undertaking to prescribe them, we 
make them formal and repulsive; it is * are 
spontaneous that they become natural and attractive. 

till some general hints may be glven as to the posal- 
bilities, leaving detalla to establiah themselves as good 
sense and po taste may dictate, 

The building furnishes the janitor and his family a 
permanent home. He is the responsible custodlan of 
the property, the steward of all the supplies; and the 
various offices to perform in Its care, aud in service 
upon the exercises and festivities within it, furnish 
him and his family constant employment. The fur- 
nace fires are lighted in the commencement of the 
cold season, and, while it lasts, the whole building ia 
kept warm at an expense not more than five times as 
great as it now costs to warm a city church for occu- 
7 during two hours a week. On Sunday there 
# a service in the morning and evening, and a Sunday- 
school In the afternoon In the main hall. In the 
intervals of these services groups of the parishioners 
Unger in the ante-rooms to confer with the minister 
upon the aubject of the sermon, to exchange greet- 
ings with each other, or to make 9 for 
social Interviews or charitable enterprises during the 
week. On Monday morning come the ministerial 
association and hold their weekly meeting In one of 
the paors, Every afternoon of the week the women 
of the parish, as far as they ara relleved from home 
duties, bring their work or book, and meet each other 
for Informa) social intercourse. Those who do not 
wish to depend upon accident make sure of the attend- 
ance of their friends by previous notification through 
postal cards of the time and place where they desire 
to meet them, This is an immense rellef from the 
tedious formality of casual calls, where the well-bred 
visitor ecarcely conceals her satisfaction when two 
out of every three of the dear friends she wishes to 
eee are elther actually or ostensibly not at home. It 
leaves the privacy of home safe from impertinent In- 
yasions, and the studies and labors of home exempt 
from vexatlons interruptions, while it substitutes a 
spontaneous, cordial, and sincere intercourse for a 
conventional and ceremonial etiquette, 

If any person wishes to entertain hia friends, he 
may use the (rr accommodations of these apart- 
mente instead of his own house, and there will be 

occasions when the pariah itself will have festi- 

Tals to which all the — beri as such will be free. 
To accommodate such amusements as may be agreed 
upon, the seats in the central hall should not be made 
#0 cumbrous and luxurious as not to permit them to 
taken np from the floor, so that the open srea 
might be conveniently used fordancing, One-half of 
the ante- rooms with substantial furniture ought.to be 
— N to — uses e who, under te over: 
of parents or child-Joving grown people, might 

have their littie amusements ir „or in small 
groups, as often as was compatible with their 
= in schools and the requirements of health, 
usical concerts, literary, ethical, and scientific lect- 
ures, and dramatic readings—some of these general, 


and others only embracing those of the h who 
have a special taste for such atudles—would keep the 
building in more or lesa constant occupation during 
the evenings of the whole week. 

When the exchanging minister visits the society, 
he, as a matter of ordinary etiquette, visite the meet- 
ing-house socially, and geta introduced to as many of 
the pariah as are interested in hia conversation, and 
are desirous of his personal uaintance, A mem- 
ber of the parish has a guest, e takes ulm to the 
meeting-house on some afternoon or evening, aud so 
finds a ready method of making him known to all 
those friends with whom he is himself living ou 
terme of the most intimate relations. A stranger 
visits the city from snother State, or from another 
country; he is a poet or historian, or a man of scien- 
tific eminence; perhaps he has travelled in little- 
known regions, or he has obtained celebrity by some 
great public service or commanding abſlity. Wishing 
to do him bonor, we take him to the place where our 
friends and neighbors can listen to his conversation, 
and without intrusion enjoy the diatinction of takin 
him by the hand. Some one wishes to exhibit an 
explain an Invention, to interest the people in a re- 
form or charity, to solicit contributions for the relief 
of suffering or the promotion of education. Instead 
of allowing him to go round, as we do now, to take 
everybody at disadvantage at their houses, where they 
are under the constraint of hospitality, he must meet 
the minister and the most judicious members of the 
parish together, and submit to have the utility of his 
scheme fairly considered. 

There need be no fear of secularizing or profaning 
the meeting-house by devoting it to any innocent 
uses. On the other hand, It will become far more 
sacred and venerable by becoming associated with the 
experience and memory of all the joyous and solemn 
events of human life., The bridé and bridegroom 
will come to the place to invoke the sanctions of re- 
ligion to consecrate their unlon, and the cherished 
forma of our dead will be borne over the same sacred 
threshold hallowed by the tears and prayers of the 
congregation. Neither, when we have moved out of 
our dwellings the formal social ceremonies and incon- 
venient social conventions, and made them more free 
and cordial upon some common ground of meeting, 
shall we enjoy any the leas the sanctity and privacy 
of our own homes. 

When we are no longer obliged to build and deco- 
rate aultes of rooms for mere show, or to malutalu a 
formal aocial etiquette, or because other persons have 
provided similar accommodations, there will be less 
disposition to decorate these rooms with palntings, 
statues, and costly works of art, and those who are 
able to gratify auch tastes can express at the same 
time thelr generosity and their love of art by giving 
such costly objects—the more valuable, the larger 
number they can please—to ornament the walle of 
the rooms where the general social life of the people 
is chiefly passed, 

John's vision of the kingdom of heaven was not of 
an abstract and internal order of congenial and sanc- 
tified souls. It was a concrete and completed inatl- 
tution, a perfected city of God, coming down from 
heaven beautifully and minutely adapted to the high- 
est usea of man. Lf character sometimes gives form 
to inatitutions, institutions have as often developed 
and given direction to character. Who shall say that 
the Temple of the Jews, the Portico of the Greeks, 
the Forum of the Romans, and the Cathedral of medi- 
mval Christianity did not chiefly contribute to the 
ideas and t; of national and religious character 
which they severally fulfilled and expressed? The 
temple is the nucleus of Mormonism, as the phal- 
anstery was of Fourler's new social order. 

Our Unitarian soclety only thought of buildin 
themselves a new church; but what vast and vex 
social probleme have they gone many steps toward 
solving! In x free competition among men of un- 
equal powers, some will of necessity become rich, and 
the poor we have always with ns. How shall the rich 
escaps the envy of the poor? How shall the rich 
man bear his prosperity so meekly and decorously as 
to prevent his poorer neighbor from coveting his good 
fortune, and 80 falling into despondency, which he re- 
lleves by sensuality, or into excessive avarice which 
he gratifies by fraud? How shall the prosperous man 
exhibit the luxury of food, raiment, equlpage, and 
dwelling, which he may have fairly earned, without 
just self-reproach? These are questiona which many 
sensitive and 9 men are asking them- 
selyes, Evidently the solution la to be found in thia 
practice to which we must ultimately conform. 
our private life, for eating and drinking, for dresa and 
dwelling, we must adopt a simple atyle, not beyond the 
reach of all men in the community. In dress, we have 
nearly reached this, at least among men, where a uni- 
form atyle of plain and substantial clothing for all 
ranks has taken the place of the fopperies of two 
centuries ago. Jn diet, the ulrements of health 
and good sense, and indeed of a natural appetite, 
seem to point toa greater and greater uniformity of 
food among men that labor and men that are exempt 
from Isbor. The health of the working man requires 
rich and substantial food, and the delicate digestion 
of the indolent man protesta against costly condi- 
ments and over indulgence, Inthe Old World, palaces 
galleries of art, parks and gardena of kings, and of 
the wealthy nobles, are open to the general public, 
whose property in them is everywhere carefully re- 
spected, It i» only In republican America, where 
men have grown rich without knowing the obligations 
of wealth, that we have ey and grounds jealous- 
ly surmounted with spikes or bits of broken glasa, 
shutting in acres of verdure upon wbich it is a tres- 

aas for the public even to look; and private galleries 
Into which you can only come upon the same terma 
that you could attend a private party or & wesding. 
But this exclusivenese ia giving way, and we are fol- 
lowing the liberal tendencies of the age. We shall 


come at last to the general understanding that the 
rich man, living substantiully like the poor man, is 
free to Indulge any degree of luxury, to gratify all his 
a@sthetle tastes, provided the only exclusive porression 
he hws ju his fine pictures, his stature, bis urnamental 
window, hi» memorial tablet, Lin frerched ceiling, is 
the distinction of bla generosity in sinri the pleas- 
ure of beholdlug these objects wili bie poorest 
neighbor. 

The new house has thus become Itrelf a moat 
potent lufiuence of culture. Jte whole spirit le fra- 
ternal and humane, As it grows older and grows 
richer and more beautiful in the gifts of the living 
and mementoes of the dead, its silent walle preach 4 
powerful sermon of brotherly Jove, m prophesy of 
peace on earth and -wiil to man. 

Nor js this all. How bhall we conduct our social 
recreations vo that they shal! not Le exclusive, so that 
they shall not affront a multitude of worthy persons, 
who need their refining and cheering Influence, with 4 
sense of invidious separation and contempt? How 
ehali we Inxugurate that kind of feast which Jesus 
approved, to which we are not to call our rich ac- 
qualntance who can recompense us again, but the 
poor in fortune, talent, or spirit, who cannot recom- 
penre us again? le it not by Including all whom a 
common religious sympathy has brought into afhlla- 
tion with us in all our social enjoymente? How 
much have we done to remove that bitter and resent- 
ful feeling which furnishes the provocation and sug- 
gestion of most of the vice and crime that infest 
society, when we have consideretely cared for the 
feelings and rude resentmente and excessive and un- 
warrantable envies of whole ranks of men and 
women, who, we bave too hastily concluded, bad noth- 
ing to do with us or our Ilves! Then, too, what 
riers against vice have we thrown around youth in pro- 
viding for them the whole of thelr socia) relaxations, 
and keeping them under the control of thors who at 
the same time can sympathize with enthusiastic feel- 
ings, and guide by the counsels of experience and 
principle! 

It will need no special propagandiem to bring into 
fashion an institution so vital and attractive. hen 
the Unitarian parish has made such a home and 
foundation for lis religious and social life, sectarian 
competition will saree the experiment. The Meth- 
odiste and the Baptists will never permit tbe young of 
their own communities, or the general unchure 
public, to be won over to liberal theology, by the at- 
traction of elegant apartments, blamele-s amuse- 
ments, and high social culture, The detalls of thelr 
arrangements might be more austere and devout than 
auch Ba are here sketched. There would be more 
praying, and perhaps less dancing. Still their cus- 
toms would be none the less congenial to their preva- 
lent tastes, and social and attractive to persons 
cherishing their peculiar Ideas; and it would be only 
in details, not essential to the main features of the 
plan, that the institution In their bands would differ 
from that under the conduct of the most liberal secta. 
Where Is the enlightened community to set so fasci- 
nating an example? 

— — — — 
[For Tae IxDEZ.] 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AT HART- 
FORD. 


BY PROFESSOR W. D. GUNNING. 

Once a year the aclentieta corre together, In mer- 
cantilo phrase, “to take account of stock.“ They 
estimate the galns of the year, or, to drop the lan- 
guage of the counter for that ot the camp, their con- 
questa over the domain of darkness, eurvey the ene- 
my's Intrenchments, and map out campaigns for the 
future. In the Hartford campalgn, the outlying 
realm of darkness suffered invasion at many po nts. 
There was "a movement all along tbe lines.” Prot. 
William B. Rogers led the advance against one of the 
strongest outworks. 

The investigations of Helmholtz on seeing and 
hearing have shown us that even these higheet senees 
are defective. The organs which put us in relation 
with the outet world do not report that world to us 
correctly. Onr brains, our nerves, our eyes, our ears, 
our ies stand between us and absolute truth. 
“Ail men are Hara.” As a learned theologian has 
shown that David was a Darwinlet, perhaps, in his 
inspiration, be anticipated Helmbolts'a discoveries, 
But how much will a man lie? We do not mean a 
campaigning politician, a professional interviewer, or 
the proprietor of a bippodrome. We mean, rather, 
man in bis bighest reach efter truth, as an astrono- 
mer at the telescope, A better form of the question 
would be, How much do the senses, the nerves, and 
the brain lle to man? 

Professor Rogers brought before the Association a 
very simple machino for determining aman’s personal 
equation; that is, his deviation from the line of abso- 
Inte truth. With a man of acience this la not much. 
He may so schoo! his brain, bis eye, and bis hand, 
that where the element of time Is involved he can re- 

a celestial phenomenon and mise the absolute 
truth by less than two hundredths of a second, This 
is the testimony of Professor Rogers’ machine. 
Score It to our credit, We feel that we are prone to 
go astray,” and we seek repentance, if not with tears, 
with philosophical instruments. And we challenge 
other men, especially theologians and gentlemen of 
the press, to emulation. You, gentlemen of the first 
class, in your efforta to reach truth, celestial and 
aupernal, why have you made no account of your per: 
sonal equation? And you of the second class, w 
a muddle you make of mundane affairs! How yow 
are prone to deviate,“ and not one among you brings 
a machine to show the world how much! 

The writer attempted to head a little skirmish into 
another dark realm of Nature—the J equation 
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of creature nearly related to man. We mean a 
moth. And we are weighing our words when we say 
“nearly related.” Structurally, the 3 is re- 


mote, Psychologically, we are cousins, For 


.. s, “tho mind that atirs 
Between the wings of bees and building wasps,"— 


is it not the same in kind as our own? Do we not 


know that men who shrink and hide from the true 
light dash with all the wing-power of thelr souls into 

ckering rush-lights? Now the moth that simmers 
in your lamp—do not thluk that she rushed to her 
death through pure love of light. Nothing of the 
kind, Goethe's death-song never entered the head of 
moth. That moth has apent every day of her life 
in the deep recesses of a leafy bush or shrub, skulk- 
ing and hiding away from the party om If men did 
not behave much In the same way, here would be a 
great mystery. That men do behave in the same 
way makes the oped reater still, When THE 
Inbxx has solved the problem on ita human side, and 
shown why mep—so many men—ehrink from the 
natura! and therefore true light ‘which lighteth every 
man that cometh Into the world,“ and scorch thelr 
souls in the glare of creeds, we will renew our studies 
on Insects. 

Drs, Gray, Mallichamp, and Canby led a bold ad- 
vance iuto a province of Nature where little was 
known, and still loss was understood. We mean the 
earniyorous propensities and the behavior of certain 

lants, 

r Everybody knows the saracenia or pusher plant of 
our northern bogs. Very few bad known, even by 
name, the near relatives of this plant which practise 
their curious arts, one in South Carolina, and one in 
California. They are carnivorous, and, while sey 
would not refuse (as Gray bas shown of the Nort 
Carolina sundew) a morsel of beef, they delight 
chiefly in ants and flies. Like the spider, they must 
contrive some way to catch the files. The spider 
spins a web, and from this act alone you would infer 
consciousness and something more. But here is a 
weed whose organization makes even consclousnese 
impossible; and what does it do? Of course It makes 
gay ona of itself, but it makes itself Into a 
lure, a bait, a trap, and a something which answers 
{or a stomach. The attention of a dy is attracted by 
color, lts appetite ia baited by a honey-like fluid we- 
creted by the plant; and its descent through a funnel 
—the plant's throat—into an inflated sac—the plant's 
stomach—is Insured by minute, dowoward-polating 
hairs. Pass four finger down along the tube; it slips 
over the bristled surface as over a surface of oil-clo 


" Facilis descensus Avernt.”' 


Now draw your Anger back; the tips of the bristles 
rasp, and if you were no stronger than a fly would 
arrest you. 
“Sed recocare um, sv evadere ad auras. 
ioe opus, Nis later oat 2 
This description would answer in a general way for 
the South Carolina plant, saracenia variolaris, 
The California Durlingtonia ls still more curions. 
This summer a patent fly-trap has been thrown on 
the market, A cylindrical tube of wire gauze is pur- 
mounted by a dome of bright tin. You set this on 
the table, or any surface you please, placing under It 
a little sweetened water, or Whatever a fly may like, 
The cylinder u hed nrg on legs, so that files can 
pass under to the balte Once within, they are at- 
tracted by the bright dome, and thinking that the wa 
to freedom is skyward, they rise and are trapped. 
We do not know the inventor, but we know that he 
must have studied the mind of a fly. And we are 
quite sure that he never saw the Darlingtonia, which 
we in bogs high up along the mountain slopes of 
orthern California, This rarest aud most curious 
of planta we saw In pressed specimens at Hartford. 
The leaf, which grows directly out of the ground, as 
that of saracenia, is sometimes two feet long; itfolda 
in, and its edges coalesce eo that the lower part is a 
funnel; but the upper portion is metamorphosed into 
adome, with a small circular opening below, from the 
margin of which spread two flaring, urple-colored 
leaves. Just within the margin of the aperture is 
secreted asweelish fluid, and the membrane uf the 
leaf above, at the very top of the dome, is thin, di- 
aphanous, and bright, Here is your patent fiy- 
trap. The flaring, colored leaves are a lure, The 
fly in attracted, comes, lights, and finds a sweet 
repaßt. Looking up from the repast he sees sky- 
light above. He sscends, dashes agalnst the leaf 
membrane, and following the direction of the lit- 
tle balrs—the only direction In which he can walk 
—finds himself at last in the pit below, where he ie 
stupefied by a liquid secretion, killed and deyoured— 
absorbed—by the pores of the plant! It la our fy- 
trap plus vitality. How quick we are to say that 
somewhere must be s Mind which planned this; 
and, as it cannot be in the plant, we must look for it 
outside of the plant, outside of Nature. But here 
n we are beset with difficulties. In plants closely 
ed to these the Sy catching contrivances are very 
Imperfect. In other plants still there seems an utter 
want of adaptation, Our common milky dogbane 
has a beautiful rose-colored and bell-shaped — 
It la not self-fertillzing, The pollen must be borne 
by insecta from anther to stigma. The very existence 
the plni depends on its attraction for insects. 
The color of the flower catches the Insect’s eye, and 
the promise of nectar ls an invitation for a vlait, The 
insae oe lights, thrusts Ita tongue Into the corolla tube, 
~ i n withdrawing It sometiines detaches the pollen, 
x ch it carries away and thrusts againat the stigma 
— another flower. But unless the insect withdraws 
tongue at a particular angle it is wedged in be 
swoon the anthers, and its owuer muat perish, You 
— 41 70 yes sant. Insècte A to these flowers; 
© them closely, you will And them 
hanging their tonguen ] So men are not the only 


people whose tongues get them into trouble. And 
man la not the only bost who sometimes violates the 
obligations of hospitality. Think of this host slay- 
ing its invited guest, an that, too, while the guest is 
In the very act of performing a vital service! 

It would seem from facts like these that Nature, if 
viewed aa the school of Paley would view her—viewed 


as a system of designs,“ “adaptations,” „contrlv- 


„never works perfectly, and sometimes su- 
icidally aud diabolically. 

Of a hundred aud fifty papers read, each supposed 
to be an original contribution to science, we have 
skimmed only two or three. Enough! We have 
borne you company to the borders of a new feld of 
— io and here on the borders wa sepurate, to 
meet, perchance, at another time, in the deeper re- 
corses. 


A CHANCE TO PUNISH HERETICS. 


Judge Poland's law authorizing the indictment in 
the District of Columbia, and the arrest and removal 
to Washington City, of any editor or 
cused of libel haa more than an ordinary scope, 
Libela are ordinarily tried under the lawa of the 
States where they are published, but the trial of all 
libels under Poland's act would be governed by what 


is known ga the “common law’ of the District of 


Columbia. Co: a in 1804 enacted that the laws 
of Maryland in force at the time of the cession of the 
District (1801) should be in force in that part of the 
District ceded by Maryland, and che laws of Virginia 
at the same date should be In force in that part of the 
District south of the Potomac. Since then the Vir- 
ginia part of the District has been ceded back, and 
what remains of the original ten miles square le to 
this day governed by the laws of ef per as they 
stood In 1801, except 80 far as modified by subsequent 
acta of Congress. The persons indicted and arrested 
under the Poland law must be tried for bels under 
the definition of the old Maryland laws, One of 
these lawa, though long since repealed in Maryland, 
and dating back to colonial days, but atill in force in 
the District of Columbia, has been hunted up by a 
correspondent of the New- Tork Tribune, and reads 
as follows :— 

“An act to punish blasphemous swearers, drunk- 
ards, and Subbath-breakers, and for repealing the laws 
heretofore made for the punishing such offenders, 
He it enacted by the Riyht Honorable. the Lord Pro- 

prietor, by and with the advice and consent of his 

Lordship Governor, and the Upper und Lower 

Houses of Assembly, and the authority of the same: 

“That if any person shall hereafter, within this 
province, wittingly, maliciously, and advisedly, by 
writing or speaking, blaspheme or curse God, or deny 
our Saviour Jesua Christ to be the Son of God, or 
shali deny the Holy Trinity, the Father, Sun, and 
Holy Ghost. or the Godhead of any of the Three 
Persons, or the Unity of the Godhead, or shal) utter 
any profane words concerning the Holy Trinity orany 
of the persons Lhereof, and shall be thereof convict 
by verdict or confession, shall for the first offence be 
bored through the tongue and fined £20 sterling to 
the Lord Proprietor, to be applied to the use of the 
county where the offence shall be committed, to be 
levied on the offender’s body, goods and chattels, 
lands or tenements; and in case the sald fine cannot 
be levied, the offender shall suffer six months’ lmprie- 
onment without ball or Pry oe and that for the 
second offence, the offender, belng thereof convict as 
aforesaid, shall be stigmatized by burning in the fore- 
head with the letter B, and fined £40 sterling to the 
Lord Proprietor, to be applied and levied as aforesaid, 
and In case the same cannot be levied the offender 
shall suffer twelve mouths’ Imprisonment without 
ball or malnprisa; and that for the third offence, the 
offender, being convict as aforesaid, shall suffer death 
without benefit of clergy.” 

[There are fourteen sections more, but they refer to 
swearing, drinking, aud breaking the Sabbath. 

If any person, anywhere in the United States, 
shall, by writing, deny that Chriat is the Son of God, 
ordeny the Holy Trinity, or the Godhead of either 
Person of the Trinity, or write profanely of elther of 
auch Persons, aud a copy of such paper is found in the 
District of Columbia, then the person so writing may, 
under the Polaud law, be indicted, arrested, and tried 
in the District of Columbia, and, if convicted, be 
bored through the tongue; and if the offence be re- 
peated be branded on the forehead with the letter B; 
and for a third offence be hanged, 

This Ja the style and character of the law of libel in 
force In the District of Columbia, to which lawa the 
entire newspaper press of the United States have 
been made amenable under the Poland-Butler-Car- 
penter-Conkling law of the last session. This le lit- 
erally going back to the dark ages and a revival of s 
code which exists in no part of the civilized world 
outside of the District of Columbia.—Chicago 

ne. 


— i 
THE NOTRE DAME SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Yesterday afternoon, the dedication of the new 
Catholic schoolhouse on Vernon Street took place be- 
fore a large assembly of people. The building 10 
built upon the lot adjoining the Notre Dame Convent, 
and conalsts of three stories and basement, and towers 
at each side in front. It is of brick with granite 
trimmings, ie large, well arranged, and admirably 
adapted to ite intended purpose. The ceremonies 
consisted of solemn high mass in the morning at St. 
John's Church, and in the afternoon of religious exer- 
cisea and observances at the schoolhouse, 

In the afternoon à procession was formed of the 
Catholic societies In the city, and marched to the 
schoolhouse in tbe following order, to the music of 
the Father Matthew Temperance Band, and the 
French Band :— 


The Father Matthew Temperance Soclety, the An- 


ublisher ac- 
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cient Order of Hibernians, the Am 

ty of Hibernians (let and 2d divisions). the bt 285 
aptiste Society, the Married Men’s Sodality, te 

Young Men’a Sodality, the Boys’ Sodality, the Met 

ried Ladies’ Sodality, the Young Ladies! Sodality, 

the Children of Mary's Sodality, the Sodallty of 
oly Angela, the ty of the Inf 

a any bishoga In Saria en. ant Jeru, the 

e exercises consisted of muale by the 

the choir of St. John's Church, and the — 

the building by Bishop P. T. O'Reilly, and an adden 

by Bishop McQuade, of Rochester, who spoke as iol- 

lowe — 

Brethren and Fellow Citizens — We are 
this afternoon to witness the blessing — 
achoolhouse; a blessing that has come down from 
heaven; a bleasing that covers this building from roof 
to foundation stone; a blessing that comes upon the 
material used in its construction and upon the teachery 
that consecrate their lives to the work to be carried on 
within its walls. Here stands the building which you 
have paid for,—an honest building, built with honest 
men's money, cheerfully und freely given. No en- 
forced taxation, no constable or officer of the law, his 
taken from an unwilling people this money. It lean 
honest building throughout, erected by this mass of 
poor people, where shall be wrought out the primary 
principles of education upon a religious basis, 

He bere contrasted it with the enforced building of 
the public schoolhouses in this city, where, he said, 
84 2 read over the entrance, Education without 
God and without religion, God, as he bas spoken 
and manifested, has no right, by law st least, to enter 
the public schoolhouses of the United States, This 
noble work of establishing religious schoolhoutes, 
once begun, must go on, and wil! goon; neither thecity 
of Worcester nor the State of Massachusetts can stop 
it. This great question, he said, will ln time agitata 
the whole country, and will surely be settled upon 
principles of right and wrong. In this city we bare 
the two aoe principles facing each other,—education 
with religion, and education without-religion. 

He here spoke of the morality which is claimed to 
be taught in the schools, sayiug that be did not want 
to go back to ancient Greece, to pagan morallty, or 
want that morality which teaches that honesty fa the 
best policy; there can be vo Christian morality with- 
out religion, The struggle between these two great 
principles, he said, would, in this country, be desper- 
ate; not desperate In the manner of European coun- 
tries, of settling all questions with the musket, but 
will be carried on upon the platform, in the pulpit, 
by the press, and in argument among the people. 

You are all American citizens, with rights; you 
are not here by the favor of anyone. Catholic labor, 
brains, aud blood have won you thut right under God, 
and we mean to claim those rights, one of which i 
the right to give our children the kind of education 
we choose, and we intend to give them as good a one 
as can be obtained in the schoole of thie city. 

He did not ask any one to believe his statement 
that the educational system of this country vu 
wrong, but cited the recent meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal bishops in Louiaville, Ky., where, be said, 
they protested against school government b; the 
State, as tending directly and rapidly to infidelity, 
and also a meeting of Baptista, where the charge wat 
repeated, as confirmation of his remarka that the in- 
fluence of public schools wad borrapting and immoral, 

The intellect may be cultivated, but it Is only to 
make men greater rascals than they were before; the 
conscience that knows there is a beayen and a hell, 
and can distinguish between right and wrong, must be 
roused to activity. 

He further considered the subject, claiming that 
the establiehment of such schools was in the cause of 
virtue, morality, aud love of country, and wes [plend- 
ed to breed a race of self-reliant, iudependent free 
men, and was placing the question exactly where it 
belonged—in the hands of the parents, and uot in the 
government of the State. At the conclusion of the 
address, there was singing by the choir, musle by the 
bands, followed by the benediction of Bishop O'Reilly- 
—Worvester (Mass. ) Spy, of Aug, IT. 


— ä — — 
‘WHAT ABOUT THE CBILDBEN! 

The Golden Aye prints a letter from a radical In- 
quirer,” who is puzzled to find out how to get 
children instructed in religion. He anys that the 
Sunday-scbools of the Christian sects, even of — 5 
liberally inclined, teach a great deal of “theological 
rubbish,” and it is not desirable to send them there; 

et what is a parent todo? He wants his children W 
ave “a ray religious education,” but he bh 
has neither the time nor the ability to teach * 
“My own ideas,” frank!y confesses this ical, À 
not quite clear on many important points. 1 om 1 
what I do not believe plainly enough but — 
comes to What 1 da 8 I break down.“ F. 
more says Iuqul rep“: 

„Tus difsculty I bave found with radicallem isga 
it ia exceedingly hard to teach to children. chee 
books that set It forth do not {uterest them. mun 
are no word-pictures, no life-like parables, no 1 
told as history. A God thuat is everywhere and in 
{ble does not take hold of a child’s Imagination e 
a God who la somewhere, and bas a form, an 
down out of heaven, and made man out of ih 4 
and ate with Abraham in hle tent, and sent 9 — 
as s landlord might send his son, to collect bis OE 
It is very hard to make children understand —— 
about a heaven that may be In the alr, or In th 
or in the planet Jupiter, but of which we Tearen 
ing; but it Is very easy to Interest them 1 s d other 
that bas streets of pearl, and gates of gol 8 long 
things to match, and where eterulty will be arit eor- 
play-day and concert. Thie is pure fancti i immor 
era a fact, or a faith, at any rate. It — because of 
tality. Shall we throw away the kerni 
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the leaves and silken tassels in which it grows? 

If children stay at home they get little of the relig- 

jous instruction they need; but if they go to the San- 

day-school they get wholesome and helpful influences 

mixed up with these pictorial representations and au- 
ratitions.'” 

On the whole, this writer concludes that the best 
thing that radicals can do for their children Is to let 
them go to the Orthodox Sunday-schnolaand ‘‘to cor- 
rect false impressions as far as they are able.” The 
conclusion does credit to hin judgment. But could 
anything be more pitiful than the picture which this 
honest man draws of the desolation which Free Re- 
ligion proposes to make In the lives of little children? 
We have sometimes sald that the work of these pen- 
ple la almost wholly destractive—that they offer us 
nothing In place of that which theytake away, Are 
not our criticiwma more than justified by these frank 
admissions of an intelligent radical? hat shall be 
said of u scheme of religion that asks onr support. 
but has yet made no provision for the education of 
our children ?—Independent, 


WHAT TEACHING? 
Ta tae EDITOR or TRE GOLDEN AR: 

I see that The Independent has replied to your cor- 
dent “Inquirer,” and of course advises that all 
children be sent to Orthodox Sunday-schools. It says 
the weakness of radicalism is that it has nothing it 
can teach, and tries to raise a laugh against a religion 
that makes no parsan for children. This Is easy 
enough. But it ia not a falr consideration of the 
point raised by your correspondent. He presented 
two difficulties, The average Orthodox Sunday- 
school teaches religion mixed with a good deal of 
auperntitlon; but the teaching is poetical and enter- 
taining, and as the schools are large and the sympathy 
strong, a deep Impression ie made. The rationalist 
bas a pretty dry catechism, with no highly colored 
ictares of a God coming down out of heaven to be 
rn in a manger, and die on a cross to save sinners, 
and other things; It ls high and fne idealism, and it 
does not interest children much to tell them of forces 
and laws and evolutions, and an Invisible and omnl- 
present Goodness, and an endless Hereafter some- 
where. Now which shall a parent do, teach the re- 
ligion with the superstition, and try to separate the 
tares from the wheat by-and-by, or teach the religion 
that is dry, and may never spring up at all? It is no 
laughing matter to bandreds of parents who attend 
Orthodex churches, as well aa those who attend no 

charch at all. 5 

“Inquirer” inclines to the Sunday-school method. 
He prefers mixed religion to none at all, and will try 
to modify and correct false Impressions afterwards. 
But I bave seen too many evils result from this course 
to try it. I have seen too many minds injured beyond 
recovery for life by having such doctrines as Mr. 
Clark pointed ont, and as are contained in all the old 
Orthodox catechisms, taught in childhood, I have 
known r daanos where the result of this per- 
nicions teaching was thorough scepticism, if notutter 
disbelief, in all religion whatever, and others where 
the heart was haunted by fears and fancies that were 
terribly depressing. We cannot trifie with such seri- 
ous matters, It is Impossible to tell whether the 
teaching will be harmless or injurions. If it ts 
taught with earnestness by one who belleves It, the 
bad effect will be sure to follow; If taught in a half- 
believing way, no good will come; if the parent fol- 
lows the teacher and tells the child it must not believe 
the doctrine that has been inculcated, the child ia cnn- 
fused and made sceptical. if not worse. This species 
of religious trifilng ie bad In every way. It is better 
ta teach good morals, the beat sentiments, the virtues 
that no one disputes, and Illustrate them by anecdote 
and example, than to try the uncertain and danger- 
ons experiment of teaching a theology, half of which 
will have to be untaught. 

There ſe no need of such teaching being dry. If 
the teacher is interested. he will Interest the child. 
The little book of Mr, Clodd, The Childhood of the 
World, shows that the elements of rational religion 
tan be taught in an interesting way, and la worth a 
tart-load of catechisma. CHILD'S FRIEND. 

New York, Aug. 1, 1874. 
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“UNBELIEF” ONCE MORE, 


Onr recent expressions on “The Strength of Unbe- 
let“ have proved, naturally enough, displeasing to 
‘ae Inpex; and that journal, —— stamped the 
irst of them In general and in particular as “equally 
zorant and untrue,” now replies in its last number 
Sour editorial. The leading points in its reply may 
a fammarized as follows: Theodore Parker's Influ- 
nce is to-day widespread, and his creed is promulga- 
sd by a large proportion of the Unitarian clergy; the 
arker Memorial Hall la finished, and Paine Hall will 
don be; the Free Religious Association has beld 
\rgely-attended conventions, not only in Boston but 
‘other cities, including New York; the Boston Rad- 
al Club exerts “a wide and incalculable influence;” 
Liberal Leagne is powerfally influencing the 
lurch taxation question; the Spiritualista have been 
‘ding successful camp-meetings; the Investigator 
ofidel) and the Banner of Light (present organ of 
torge Washington. Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sum- 
ret al.) are 'thriving;’ Tux Ixoxx has lived a 
‘ar in Boston; there is, to ba sure, no “decided, 
ganized form” In Free Religion, but denominational 
isties amount to little or nothing; and, finally, the 
ntributora to Tak TNDEX are not ignorant, bat, in 
zt, “for culture, education. native vigor of mind, 
rity and earnestness of aspiration,” etc., the peers 
the constituency of any paper in the land, Now 
38 INDEX knows, or ought to know, that Theodore 
tker—aa uncompromlsing as ever man was In bis 
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belief in God the Father Almighty, Makerof Heaven 
and Earth—had no sort of sympathy with the germs 
of the views since called e Religions, and that 
those who to-day are nearest bim in opinion are very 
far from Mr. Abbot’s platform, and are not unbellev- 
ers in the sense in which the term has been used in 
reference to thie matter—unbelleyers or but half be- 
llevera In God, in the soul, In an inviolable con- 
science, in revelation, in Christianity sa the eternal 
Church. As for the Free Religious conventions, all 
Boston knows that they have been less influential of 
late than they were five years ago, and a few New 
Yorkers remember the slender attendance at thelr 
last meeting here. The Boston Radical Club is a 
pleasant areng for people to meet and talk in, but to 
apeak of its “incalculable” infiuence is wild and 
vague. The church taxation question has no more to 
do with radicalism than has the Christian amendment 
» eager We have areny admitted that for seventy- 
vayen we bave had an ignorant set of infidel and 
spiritualistic sceptics whose rise and progress have 
been independent of Free Religion; we therefore fail 
to see how The Investigator (established in 1830) and 
the Banner of Light (established in 1857) strongly 
bolster the new unbelief of to-day. Their — 
at all as fellow-workers with a journal edited by a 
man of scholarship and culture affords a virtual ad- 
mission, however, of the truth of our statements con- 
cerning the sorriness of the companions the Free Re- 
ligious cause has called to its defence, We may men- 
tion, ton, as an offset to the success of thesé two 
papers, that the New York journal edited by the late 
resident of the National 1 Annociation 
as apparently suspended publication in consequence 
of the recent departure of that functionary for Eu- 
rope.—Independent, Auguat 27. 
i —— 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FOR GIRLS. 

A public meeting, convened under the auspices of 
the Women’s Education Union, was held at the Eyre 
Arms, St. John's Wood, London, recently, for the 
purpose of promoting the establishment of a girls’ 
public day school in that district. Professor Huxley, 
who oceupled the chair in the absence of Lord Aber- 
dare, Introduced the subject by referring to the three 
courses open to a man who desired to educate hie 
daughters. Firat, there was the boarding achool; but 
there were few thoroughly good ones, and those were 
exceedingly expensive, and the ordinary boarding 
school was the last he should select. The next alter- 
native was home education, which had a great deal 
to recommend it; but it was a costly process, and, 
moreover, deprived girls of the healthy influences 
of coming In contact with other young minds and dif- 
ferent teachers. The day school was the third and 
best courae, combining, as it did, both the advantages 
of thorough achool and home teachings; and the ob- 

ject of the Women’s Education Union was to estab- 
ish such schools, not as they are but as they ought 
to be, in all the great suburban districts of London. 
No object, he conceived, could be calculated to exert 
more beneficial influsnce upon the welfare of the com- 
munity than that. The — ia assoclation with 
the unlon had already founded schools at Notting Hill 
and Chelsea, which were exceedingly flourishing, and 
considered to be a great boon to the residents of those 
neighborhoods. It was now pro to establieh 
another for the district of St, John’s Wood, where 
the educatinn to be given would be equal to that pro- 
vided for baya at University College School. It was 
said girls were physically, morally, and intellectually 
unequal, as s rule, to such an education; and though 
he did not belleve in the equality of woman and man, 
he yet disputed this position. Experience proved 
that success In every station of life waa less the re- 
sult of Intellectual and moral strength than the exer- 
else of patience, Industry, and temper—qualities very 
mnch dependent upon healthy organisms. Taking, 
then, the broad average, the central point of moral 
and intellectual capacity waa rather bigher In the 
male than the female up; but though man was 
higher in that respect than woman, he would not go 
80 far as to say the lowest of the woman p was 
lower than the lowest of the man group. th, how- 
ever, stood on an equality ln the matter of patience, 
industry, and temper; and as the capacity for educa- 
tion rested upon those qualities, he could discover no 


. reason why bringing up the educational standard of 


girle tn the same level of should be calculated to 
endanger thelr physical welfare. He shonid, there- 
fore, conclude by movlng— That this meeting con- 
sidera the provision for the higher education of girls 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and that measures 
should be taken for effecting an Improvement,” 


WE met with this witty retort in a sketch of a short 
trip through a portion of Ireland. The writer is con- 
verslng with his car driver :— 

“Yon are a Catholic, Jimmie?” 

Tes. yer honor.” 

“And you pray to the Virgin Mary?’ 

“I do, yer honor.” 

“Well, there's no doubt she was a good woman, 
The Bible says so, But she may have been no better 
than your mother or mine.” 

“That's true, yer honor; but then you will allow 
there's a mighty difference in thelr ch Idren.“ 


‘WHAT MAKES yonr hair so white, grandpa?” In- 
quired a little malden., ‘I am very old, my dear. I 
was in the ark,” says grandpa, with a laugh, ‘Ob! 
the child rejoined. „Are you Nosh?” “No; I am 
nat Nonh.“ “Are you Shem, then?" “No; I am 
not Shem,” “Are you Ham?“ "No: not even 
Ham.” Then you must be Japheth,” impatiently 
said the child. ‘No; I'm not Japhethr” ‘Then, 
grandpa, you're a beast,” 
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Poetry. 
[For Tax INDEX] 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


In the days of Arthur, the kingly king 
(So runs the beautiful tale), 

Each spirit proud of his knightly ring 
Went in quest of the Holy Gra. 

The fiagon that held the juloe of the graps, 
When the Church's mystic Head, 

The Son of the Highest in human abape, 
With the twelve last broke the bread. 


Borne by a viston of angels three 
Through the lonely forest by night, 
With a flood of splendor on sward and tree, 
And the gleaming of ralment white— 
How the stout knights burned for a fleeting glance 
Of the wondrous chalice of God, 
And rushed on the perils of sword and lance, 
And trampled the bloody sod! 


But the years came in, and the years went out, 
And the black beard faded to gray, 

And tnil-flushed hope paled to sorrow and doubt, 
And died in despair away; 

For to knights that were pure and stainless alone, 

To spirits without a spot, 

Might the mystic pageant of heaven be shown; 
Aud the vision divine came not. 


Vanished for aye la the knightly crew 
Thet wandered in quest forlorn; 

But the hero's héart la forever new, 
And in each age newly born, 

"Twas the blessed thirst for the purer and higher 
That begot the antique tale; 

And my sou! burns deep with a smothered fre, 
As I dream of the Holy Grail. 


The Holy Grall! 'Tis the Present Hour, 
And brim» with the sacred wine— 

Duty and beauty, truth, hope, and power, 
And peace, and love divine: 

Not borne by a vision of angels three 
Is the gleam of its yellow gold, 

But its glory js resting on you and me, 
And our bands the bleat fiagon hold, 


Sparkling end ruddy, with jewelled bead, 
‘The eternal draaght beggars the tale, 
And each human sonl, bowe’ér stained in deed, 
Inherits the Holy Grail. 
Awber-clear, without dregs or fees, 
Shines the vintage of life and light; 
And whoso will shall the goblet seize, 
And drink of God's wine to-night! 


Arran. 
Mar 24, 1874. 
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dating from receipt of the first number, payable in ad- 
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tooo hly—— 

Ir must be true—this story of Uberals who live 
within themselver for fear of public opinion; for we 
hear too much of them in our correspondence. But 
what narrow quarters they live in! 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S sagacions remark,” says 
the Boston Advertiser, that the republic could not 
endure half slave and half free was based on a clear 
apprehension of human nature and of the spirit of 
our institutions.” Everybody sees the truth of thla 
remark with reference to political slavery; bow long 
will it be before everybody sees that it is just as true 
of mental slavery? Christianity and freedom are 
irreconcilable, and the republic cannot endure unless 
the former succumbs to the latter. 

‘THE NEW LIBEL LAW passed by the last Congress, 
as explained by an article we copy slsewhere from 
the Chicago Tribune, authorizes the punishment of 
“blasphemers” In the District of Columbia by boring 
the tongue, branding the forehead with the letter B, 
and hanging; and It applies to the entire newspaper 
press of the United States. Any offender of this sort 
can be dragged to Washington for trial. Init not 
about time for the adoption of the Religious Freedom 
Amendment of the United States Constitution? 

Ir ANY ONE has absolutely made up bis mind to 
discontinue THE INDEX, it would be a kindness to 
notify us of the fact and pay whatever ls due at the 
same tims. But we hope that no one now on our llat 
will withhold the amall amonnt of assistance to the 
paper involved in the three dollars a year. Every 
subscription helps. The best possible ald is to sub- 
scribe yourself and help ua to get new aubscribers. 
Give us now the good cheer and encouragement of 
seeing the circulation grow, and that, too, by the un- 
bought goodwill of those who believe in onr cause, 

Bisnor MCQUADE, of Rochester, New York, de- 
livered an address at Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Notre Dame 
school house. Hecontrasted the publicschoo! houses, 
bullt by taxatlon, with this “honest building" built 
by poor people on behalf of ‘education with religion,” 
and denounced secular education in round terme. 
The struggle over thla question Is coming, friends, 
and no shutting of the eyes and folding of the hands 
to sleep will avert it. Are we going to face it like 
men, or suffer our liberal principles to melt away In 
à general “mush of concesslons“ ? 

MANY OF ouR subscribers, some of them proved 
{rienda to the paper, have allowed their subscriptions 
to become so long overdue, notwithstanding the 
monthly bills sent out from this office, that thelr ar- 
rearages now amount to a large sum In the aggregate. 
The business of the Index Association is conducted 
on a cash basia, all bills being paid promptly on pre- 
sentation. This renders It necessary for those who 
Owe us to be equally prompt In payment, unless they 
are willing to Involve the Association In embarrass- 
ment by their dilatoriness. We hope our friends will 
honor the bills now sent out with speedy payment of 
arrearages and advance subscriptions, and thus con- 
tribute thelr share to the common cause, 


THESE 15 something exquisitely touching in the 


story of the sergeant at Lookout Mountain, struck 
down before he could plant the victorious standard o 


his country on the heights. Is it not the fate of every 
one who strives to plant his ideal on the summit of 
the real? The tragedy of duty never abandoned, but 
never fulfilled in all ita greatness, is acted in many an 
obscure life unheeded by the world; yet not, we 
trust, unheeded by the audience of One, Tragedy— 
that wae an ill-chosen word: let us hope that the 
drama finds not here ite cloaing scene, and that this 
is better than tragic. Here is the story :— 

“Almost up! almost up!” was the cry of the 
wounded sergeant, as par d him down on the bat- 
tle-field, and watched tenderly his dying struggles. 

Where did they hit you, sergeant?” 

„Almost up!“ 

No, t; but where did the ball strike you ?” 

„Almost up!“ was the reply. 

“But, sergeant, you do not understand. Where are 
you wounded ?“ 

Turning back the cloak which had been thrown 
over the wound, he showed the upper arm and 
shoulder mashed and mangled with a shell. Looking 
at hie wound, be sald, That is what did it. I waa 
hugging the standard to my blouse, and making for 
the top. I was almost up, when that ugly shell 
knocked me over. If they had let me alone a little 
longer—two minutes Jonger—I should have planted 
the colors on the top—almost up: almost up!“ 

The fight and the flag held all his thoughts, And 
while his ear was growing heavy in death, wich æ 
flushed face and look of ineffable regret, he was re- 
penting, Almost up! almoat up!“ 

Waorver la desirous to know what the early 
Quakers meant by the inner“ or “inward light” 
should send to George C. Herbert, 5 Central Avenue, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, for two recent pamphlets, The 
Principles, Methoda, and History of the Soclety of 
Friends, by Augustine Jones, and The Quaker Doc- 
trine of the Inward Light Vindicated, by Charles E. 
Pratt. The price of each is twenty cents, The nu- 
merous and clear passages here cited from the high- 
est Quaker authorities seem to settle beyond a doubt 
what this famous and beautiful doctrine really is. To 
be sure, it is not a doctrine tenable to-day, at least in 
Its accepted form, by those who have embraced a 
thoroughly naturalistic philosophy; for the ‘inward 
light’ is a supernatural influx, and not a product or 
intensification of natural human faculties, But there 
is no little truth covered by the phrase, which might 
be taken to express the general Illumination of the 
mind consequent on the full and harmonious activity 
of all the faculties of thought, feeling, and will—these 
being In a high sense the supreme manifestation or 
revelation of universal Nature. So interpreted, all 
pure and elevated action of the human mind be- 
comes the inwardly shining light of the Divine Mind, 
the realized oneness or identity of the most intensely 
individual with the most broadly universal. This, to 
us, is a far sublimer conception than that of the lrrup- 
tion of a supernatural, irradiating influence Into a 
humanity which la in itself merely a darkened cham- 
ber. Men have tried long enough to exalt God by 
depressing man; now let us try to exalt our thoughts 
of both as in reality inseparable,—nay, If you please, 
indistinguishable save as the ocean is distinguishable 
from the drop. 


Henry Bevescu-Bey, vice-president of the free 
schools at Cairo, and a learned Egyptologlat, has been 
making investigations respecting the exodus of the 
Hebrews under Moses and the route they probably 
adopted; and hie main effort has been to discover s 
point where the ‘passage of the Red Sea” could have 
been made without assuming an absolute miracle. 
In this effort he is reported to have succeeded. He 
has discovered the city of Raameses, ln building the 
great fortress of which the Hebrews were employed as 
stone-workers and brick-makers. Raamees was situ- 
ated on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, then a very 
large stream, and waa the key to the passage between 
Egypt and Asia; it was near Migdol and Pithone, 
other fortreases of the region including Goshen and 
inhabited by the Khalon, a race not Egyptian In ori- 
gin and still occupying the borders of Lake Menzaleh. 
By a treaty between Raamses and a powerful Canaan- 
itish prince, fugitive slaves were to be returned by 
each contracting party to the othes Hence Moses 
avoided the regular established route, led the Hebrews 
more to the North, and crossed, not the Red Sea, but 
the lake anclently called Sirbonin, at the lower coasts 
of the Mediterranean, The bigh tide which overtook 
the army of Pharaoh Meneptah, in whose reign the 
exodus took place, isa common occurrence In those 
parts. Strabo and Diodorus Siculus state that sud- 
den swellings of the water sometimes happen in the 
regions called the gulfs,” and that King Artaxerxes, 
leading an expedition against Egypt, lost his whole 
army there by drowning, These facte explain the 
story of the exodus without any miracle whatever, by 
ahowing thata natural phenomenon Is entirely ade- 
quate to account for it. 
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CONSCIENCE FOR FREEDOM: A 
CARRY. S 


One of the great disadvantages of a weekly 
as compared with thedally presa, is the im poaatbi{I 
of keeping pace, in editorial articles, with the mb- 
jects that seem to demand immediate notice, Often 
wondered at, and sometimes unreasonably blamed, for 
delays that are inevitable in treating auch subjects or 
in publishing communications that bear upon them, 
we hope that the majority of our readers have mf 
clent imagination to guesa at the difficulties of the 
case without any formal explanation, and even to 
extend this charity (whose other name is justice) to 
the case of mattera which drift so rapidly to the rear 
ss to elude notice altogether. Where so many things 
of so many kinds have to be done, some are 
sure not to be done with the utmost desirable de- 
spatch or satiafactoriness, 

These reflections are auggeated by the fact that we 
have been for several weeks wishing to make some 
remarks on radical organization for which an admi- 
rable opening was made by Mr, Frothingham'sarticly 
on that subject in Tae INDEX of July 28, and by 
Mr, Angell’s little communication referring to it 
which will be found In the appropriate department ot 
this issue. It need not be said that we attach great 
importance to the question of organization, for this ls 
well known to all our readers: and the general viem 
presented by Mr. Frothingham and Mr. Angell ought 
not to be suffered, dyen at this somewhat late day, to 
be slighted or passed over without the degree of at- 
tention they justly merit. 

The leading points of Mr. Frothingham's very 
able article were these, Every organization must be 
for a definite object, “People never organize for the 
sake of organizing;’ there must be a point to be 
carried. Moreover, every organization muat be 
adapted to carry its special point; what is adapted to 
carry one polnt Is not adapted to carry another, The 
Church, for instance, is adapted only for certain per- 
manent, general ends, and not for the special work of 
securing the passage of the Christian Amendment. 
A crisis muat be imminent before the organization it 
requires can be called Into existence, and then It at 
once creates the army; tho shot at Sumter was neces- 
sary to rouse the North. It is of no use to preach 
organization before the need of it la, as men aay, 
realized ;’’ it will eme at the last moment, but not 
before.” The danger from attempts to enact more 
stringent Sunday laws, Bible-in-achool laws, and 
Christian Amendments, Is too remote to constitute a 
reason for organizing now, The Orthodox, on the 
one hand, are not united to-day; the radicals, on the 
other, will be ready to unite as soon as they do. 
“Ideal perils are none; real perile alone stir the 
blood.” This is well. “The age of diecussion must 
terminate before the age of organization opens; and 
the age of discussion has not yet reached its culmina- 
tion.” 

Thie, we belleve, ls a fair epitome of the article re- 
ferred to; and what we wish todo ls, not at all to 
controvert it (there is altogether too much truth In it 
for that), but to supplement it by urging other con- 
siderations which again seem to make the other 
scale of the balance preponderate, Mr. Frothingham 
will once more, as he has often done before, good- 
humoredly let the champion fanatic” of the Free 
Religious Association have his say! As President of 
that body, he has taught us all to differ on the plat 
form without carrying into the discussion any other 
feelings than those which are worthy of a true “fel- 
lowship of the spirit; and he, at least, will know 
that bie own frank and strong presentment in THE 
INDEX of reasons for not doing what the editor of 
Tue Ix DEX especially alms to do, is exactly as wel- 
come and appropriate there as if he almed to do the 
same thing himself. Outsiders are hopelessly per- 
plexed over such a state of aifairs, and cannot for 
their lives conceive what people who have such 
diverse ideas on Important matters can have In com- 
mon. Never mind—that is the paradox of Free Re- 
ligion. Mr. Frethingham did us a real kindness by 
unreservedly stating his views on this subject in THE 
INDEX, and we hope all others who have views will 
dosotoo, Meanwhile he will wish us to be as un 
reserved in the expression of our own views, The 
only object belng the truth Itself, there la no room for 
discontent when each one loyally delivers his ow? 
mespage. 

Now, conceding the substantial trath of all that 
Mr, Frothingham has sald, the real question Is, * 
the liberals any point to carry? That is, any point o 
sufficient importance to justify or demand 115 
organization, If they have, Mr. Frothingbam i 
probably favor such a step. If not, we shall certain 7 
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disfavorit. Whether there la or is not at this time any 
practical point calling for organized action by the radi- 
cals, ia a question transcending in importance all 
others that may be beforethem. In the one case, or- 
ganization 1s the great duty of the hour; in the other 
case, THE INDEX (#0 far as we are concerned) is an 
anachronism. 
But the answer to this question whether the Iber- 
als have any real polnt to carry depends ultimately 
upon the answer to be rendered to another question: 
a there indeed an irrepressible conflict between Chris- 
tianlty and Freedom? If there Is not, organization is 
s luxury, to be indulged In by those who have a taste 
in that direction; but if there la, we respectfully sub- 
mit that organization Is « public duty, to be dis- 
charged by all who perceive its existence and recog- 
nize its obligation. For what does the fact of this Ir- 
repressible conflict necessarily teach? Not only that 
Charch and State ought abstractly to be separate, 
but aleo that the least mixture of the two is pregnant 
with sure practical disaster to the State; that the 
stronger luſluence Christlanity has on the administra- 
tion of the government, so much the more violent 
will be the convulsion by which the State must sooner 
or later eject the polson from its system ; that in pro- 
portion as the State le bullt on principles of genuine 
liberty, so much the more disorganizing and fraught 
with disturbanca is the action of Christlan principles 
upon and within the body politic; that all wise and 
troe patriota must be impelled to seek, by all possible 
means, to introduce harmony with the fundamental 
ideas of liberty into the total administration of po- 
litical affairs; and that this result can only be accom- 
plished by combined efforts and energies, that Is, by 
organization. Whoever comprehends the absolute 
antagonism between the foundation principles of the 
Church and the Republic, and ia moved by a spirit of 
high and enlightened devotion to the welfare of his 
native land, will consecrate his citizenship to the duty 
of carrying out to completion the half-Anished task of 
the Republic's founders. Not to discern this antag- 
onism of course absolves from the duty; and we 
attribute the inertness and slowness of the radicals in 
the matter of organization to their want of discern- 
ment. The whole object of Tae INDEX, proved by 
its utterances from the very first number, has been to 
convince the world that Christlanity and Freedom 
are absolutely incompatible, and that Freedom alone 
can be the law of a purified humanity, If this is 
trae,—if these nearly five years of labor have not 
been wofally mlaspent,—then organization for the 
purpose of rescuing the Rapublic from the clutches of 
adying but still dangerous ecclesiasticiam is neces- 
sarily one of the chief ends for which this paper 
exists, Not until evasion of our maln polnt ceases, 
and those who cry out against TEE INDEX show some 
signs of understanding our main charge againat 
Christlanity,—not until it can be shown that Chris- 
Uanlty ia the friend of Freedom, and therefore that 
oar premises are all wrong,—will it be possible to 
overthrow the logic by which we deduce the duty 
of radical organization from the fact of an lrrepres- 
ble conflict in the heart of American republicanism, 
The radicals have this great point of transcendent 
mportance to carry: the deliverance of the Republic 
rom the desperate, tenacious, and tightening clutches 
¥ the Church, To secure this polnt, they ought to 
Sganize at once for dlscusslon, for agitation, for de- 
mined action. When their eyes are opened, as 
hey certainly will be by the course of events in the 
W distant future, they will doubtless be prompt to 
tt; but U they would only learn wisdom from the 
var, they would act to-day. 
The danger to be guarded against Js not u special 
3t gencral one; the Christian Amendment move- 
ant lo merely one symptom of It. It is really to be 
und In the chaos of ideas which alone renders pos- 
blo the abuses apecified in the Demands of Liberal- 
u. Ont of this chaos no one knows what may 
serge, The tinder and the fiint lle alda by side on 
mak of powder, What is wanted ia to open eyes 
d to prick consciences, just as in the days of Anti- 
tery; and the way to do this is to organize, not for 
fussion or agitation alone, but for political action 
the most efficient means of discussion and aglta- 
& The public mind needs to be stirred up to ro- 
ston on the immediate bearing of the United 
Wea Constitation on the New Testament. Show 
W flatly the former contradicts the latter; show 
F the fundamental law of the Republic la not only 
fa-Christlan, but Anti-Christian; show that Chris- 
dom in the victim of a dream, when It fancies it 
leves in the Sermon on the Mount, and that Jesus 
no more comprehension of a democratic republic 
he had of spectrum analysis; show that the 
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Rights of Man, not Falth in Christ, pitch the key of 
all modern civilization, To-day, a bitter religious 
contest la Hable to be precipitated at any moment be- 
cause the allegiance of the people ia divided between 
battling principles, and no one can foreses what 
uulooked-for event may precipitate it, This ls the 
true function of the Liberal League to be the licht- 
ning-rod by which the deadly bolt hidden in the 
bosom of the clond shall be silently discharged into 
the earth, instead of tearing with prematare ruin 
through the magnificent political strueture now 
slowly rising. Where agitation is open, no worse 
danger las to be feared than a little bad taste now and 
then; but beware of the allent conspiracy. 

The dread lest the Liberal League shall excite dan- 
gerous commotion fs groundless; that was the old, 
foolish cry against the Anti-Slavery Society, But the 
secret plotting of ecclesiastics, the stealthy steps by 
which they get themselves intrenched In Jaws and 
customs through the apathy of liberals, the aly tap- 
ping of the public treasury for sectarian purposes, 
and all the other devices by which Christianity, Rom- 
ish and Protestant, is seeking to retain its present 
place and power and get more, are always perilous 
and active causes of evil. Organization avowedly to 
carry out and develop the ground-principles of the 
Republic la a greatly needed influence here and now; 
it is a positive, constructive force; and we appeal 
atralght to the consciences of radicals throughout the 
land to take «large view of the situation and multi- 
ply Liberal Leagues. Thelr objects are fow and in- 
telligible; their plan is simple; thelr work ia all-Im- 
portant, There is precisely as much justification, 
precisely as much demand in reason, justice, and phi- 
lanthropy, for the Liberal League to-day as there 
ever was for the Anti-Slavery Society, The slave 
principle la active and powerful in society and gov- 


ernment; the evil it works, though not appealing 20 


openly to superficial observation and inflammable 
sympathies, is just as subtle and deadly as ever, and 
is preparing the way for some great convulsion in the 
fature. Now is the hour for prevention, The danger 
is perhaps remote,“ and perhaps not; but who shall 
wisely leave a match burning in the corner of his 
house because the smoke and flame are still ineignifi- 
cant? Face fairly and fully the facts that Christian- 
ity and Freedom are hostile principles,—that they co- 
exist in our political home, each an evident and pow- 
ertul cause of human action,—that all over the land 
little indications are to be seen of bitter collision be- 
tween the two; and then deny who can the exlstence 
of a smouldering fire which it is manifest duty to ex- 
tingulsh. The great abuse is the usurpation, per- 
mitted and increasing, of political power by the 
Church, The great duty of radicals la to abolish this 
dangerous abuse from constitation, statute and ad- 
ministration. Have a conscience for FREEDOM}; for 
that is the point to carry! 


— . ͤ—Bů— 
F. R. A, ANNUAL REPORT, 


The Report of the Proceedings of the last Annual 
Moeting of the Free Religious Association (1874) has 
been printed in pamphlet form, and is now ready for 
distribution. 

Tt contains the annual report of the Secretary, and 
verbatim reports of President Frothingham's address 
on The Validity of the Free Religious Platform,“ of 
Dr, Bartol’s essay on “The Religious Signs of the 
Times,“ of Rabbi Sonneschoin’s speech on “Reformed 
Judaism," and of the statements by Mesars. Calthrop, 
Abbot, and Higginson of their respective attitudes 
with regard to Chriatlanity,—as “Christian,” Anti- 
Christian,” and “Extra-Christlan,” 

Members of the Association are entitled to the 
tract gratis, Price to others, single copy, 35 cents; 
package of four or more, 25 cents each, It can be ob- 
talned ig Boston at A. Williams & Co, a, and at the 
office of the Association, No. 1 Tremont Place, Ap- 
plications for it from abroad may be sent to the office 
In Boston, or to the Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wu. J. POTTER, Secretary. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC, 


Ia there not too Ilttle respect for private life In this 
country? Are not we Americans too fond of pub- 
licity, of reputation, and insufficiently disposed to 
cultivate a modest, retiring, and unambilious charac- 
ter? Are not we too curious to know how our nelgh- 
bora live, too willing to uncover the secrets and sanc- 
titles of thelr individual and personal relations, and 
too desirous to impress and astonish them with our 
own significance and Importance ? 

I think it is too true that we Americans have an in- 
born liking to show off.” We are not satisfied to do 
our best quietly and unpretendingly, but love to chal- 


lenge attention to our deed. Every man, and now 
every woman, wants ‘a career.“ Long all our boys 
have been taught that they may aspire to be con- 
gressmen and presidents, and it would seem that It is 
likely to come to pass that our girls in the future will 
scarcely be satisfled with a much lesa distinction, 
Ambition ia in general a human, but in particular an 
American, passion. We all wish to write a book, or 
make a speech, or edit a newspaper, or be an offices- 
holder, or flourish as the leader of some cause or 
party. We desire to be distinguished, and cannot 
bear to be overlooked or to live unnoticed. Our class 
of public men is becoming fearfully large, and a large- 
clase of public women appears to be very imminent. 
Evidently there la less and less contentment with a 
simple, undemonatrative, and qulet life. The home 
would seem to be losing Its power of attraction, and 
the hotel and the boarding house to be taking its 
placs,—with all their accompaniments begetting com- 
petition of personal vanity and pride, their haste and 
noise, thelr general openness to everybody's inqulel- 
tlon, and thelr inconvenience to the amenities and re- 
fined delights of domesticity. 

This living so much in the eye of the public has a 
bad effect on character. Few men or women can do 
It, and come off unspoiled. The Indulgence of am- 
bition and the experience of popularity breed con- 
celt and vanity, and an aggravation of self-consclous 
personality, in all but the very greatest natures, The 
more applause we have the more we want. The more 
power we are allowed to exercise over others the 
more demanding and exacting we are of deference and 
submission. Fame, like alcohol, produces an sppe- 
tite for itself, Pabliclty destroys the taste for privacy. 
As kings hate to abdicate, so reformers hate to lose 
their occupation, and leaders to give up their leader- 
ship, Many lecturers and platform speakers continue 
to talk, and many authors continue to write, long 
after they have ceased to have anything worth may- 
ing, simply because they have become so infatuated 
with a public life that they cannot be content with a 
private one; they continue to live on a reputation since 
they are not satisfied to Iive on character. We have 
plenty of literary people, but no great literature. 
We have an abundance of lacturers, but very few 
lectures that are worth hearing, 


Publicity seems somehow to extract and absorb the 
rich juices of a fine nature, and to hinder the devel- 
opment of Ita noblest and most admirable qualities, 
We bave all sorts of brilliant geniuses in this coun- 
try, but we really have not the gentua of character. 
Perhaps no man better than Mr. Emerson has en- 
deavored to teach us how to have this, but we havo 
been slow to learn. And we have been slow to learn 
because we have cultivated private life so little, and 
have been so anxious to take ourselves, and all our 
mental and moral belongings, Into the hot and hasty 
and dusty and scorching arena of public life. We 
must have a change In this particular, or we ahall not 
have a fine growth of knightly men and gracious- 
women; we shall not have many philosophers, or 
poets, or saints, or heroes, or even statesmen. We 
must cultivate peace, not war; we must cultivate the 
art of conversation more than of debate and discus- 
slon; we must cultivate the science of society rather 
than politics or ecclesiasticiam; we must cultivate. 
private friendships, and domestic loves, and calm vo- 
cations. A 

Then, too, we must Invoke lesa the public judg- 
ment to nettle what onght to be left to the judgment 
of tha {ndividual, We must try less to regulate per- 
sonal relations and responsibilities by public opinion 
and legislative enactment. We must look upon the: 
liberty and the privacy of the Individual aa too sa- 
ered to be luvaded except in the last exigency of sou 
welfare. It {is none of our business how our neigh- 
bor lives, —what he cats or drinks or wears, or thinks 
or says or does,—so long as be is just and kind to us; 
nor lo it any more the business of the public how the 
individual lives in private, so long as all his relations 
and responsibilities to society are properly discharged. 
It ls an impertinent and un wholesome curiosity which 
would seek to unearth and publish and discuss secrets 
that had better never be revealed, or to meddle with 
concerns of private life that haye no necessary con~ 
nection with public good. Natural morality and nat- 
ural religion are to be encouraged; not that which is 
conventional and traditional, All sumptuary lawa 
should be avoided, and every restriction upon indi- 
vidual rights which the true science of society does 
not prescribe, It Is our firat concern to make our- 
gel ves true and pure; our last to make our neighbor 
eo, We must live by the rule that seems to us com- 
manding, and suffer and incite him to do the same. 
The law of syolution is the great gospel of the nine- 
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teenth century; for that instructs us to have falth in 
human nature and human progress. He who has 
gach falth looks ont upon the world, upon all its Ig- 
norance and foolishness and ain, with a calm and 
cheerful heart; since be sees what vast betterment 
has been accomplished already for man, and belleves 


In vast and vaster Improvement to come. 
4A. w. 8. 


Tileram Jolies. 


Tax Ancient Orry: A Study on tho Religion, Laws 
and Inatitutions of Greece and Rome. By Fustel 
de Conlanges. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1874. 


La Cité Antique should especially be read by two 
classes of thinkers: Those who regard religion as ap 
rience, varying according to the circumstances 
and moment of ita development, through which the 
race has been gradually passing; and those who con- 
sider religion as one of the primal intuitions of man. 
Each would find something to change In or add to the 
judgment he has already formed, and would become 
mort and more convinced of the close connection be- 
tween Intelligence and outward progress, and of the 
dependence of civilization upon knowledge, and free- 
dom from snperatition, rather than upon morality. 

In the early days of Greece and Rome (for the in- 
stitations In ench were so similar that what was true 
of the one was measurably true of the other also), 
earlier than the period at which fheir history usually 
begins, we find religion was the authority and the 
educator of the family and the tribe,—religion not as 
we know it, bat religion In the narrow sense of a cult, 
with al) its superstitious and binding rites, Belief 
concerning the soul and death, the i o of the 
dead, the sacred fire, and the domesticity of religion 
comprised the circle of doctrines held by the early 
ancients, 

Their creed tenght that the soul was buried with 
the body; bence, if the body was not buried, the soul 
must wander. Under such painful necessity, how 
could It avoid becomlug malevolent? But if piety 
presided over the obsequles of relatives, and at stated 
Umes bore food to the tomb, the soul of the departed 
‘was nourished, Much responsibility had the father 
In those early days, or, In case of his death, the eldest 
son. Not only must he provide for the wanta of his 
household, but of bis dead, and keep aliye day after 
day, year after year, the sacred “hearth fire.” We 
moderns have no precise word for that which no 
longer exists. This fire must be heaped up with 
sacred wood, chosen from all the rest of the forest 
that apparently would have answered as well, and 


tended without any touch of pollution in Its sacred . 


presence. For this fire was the domestic centre of 
* cach family having its own rites and hymns; 
a delightfal privilege, now accorded only to sects. 
The eldest son was born but to perpetuate this fire; 
thus arose the law of primogeniture, and the gir! 
married, not her husband alone, but his cult. 

Religion, not the right of the strongest, was the 
central principle of tbis well-ordered family, and the 
man exacted obedience but In virtue of his relation to 
the fire. How much easler for women, then, if they 
‘were, às now, inclined towards a devotional frame of 
mind! Property was guaranteed by and involved in 
religion, for tha land must be held as the abode of 
this hearth fire, To the eldest son the delights of 
bachelorhood were unknown; be must marry to 
maintain the fire, and if there should be no eldest 
son, then one must be instantly adopted. As neither 
the abode of the sacred fire nor of the dead could be 
moved, the boundary became the god Terminus; yet, 
as eldest sona would become impatient and migratory, 
they cunningly perpetuated the same hearth fire În 
other placea by carrying with them a clod of earth 
with which to begin anew. 

The principle of relationship was not birth, but the 
cult. Men were ‘‘agnates,” if in tracing descent back 
from male to male they found a common ancestor. 
“Cogoation” was relationship through women, “in- 
dependent of the rules of the domestic religion,” 

Another alight r of the father, as pre- 
server of the sacred fire, was the endurance of what- 
ever punishment any member of his family might 
incur, As recompense for this, he was not obliged to 
make a will, for such things were unknown. In 
short, this fire had auch a tenacious, all-embracing 
hold upon the family, that th- reader expecta to hear 
of all sorts of tricka played upon It by mischievous 
children, such as the casting on of indiscriminate 
‘wood, and rough words hurled at it by tired older or 
zealous younger brothers. It must have been a worse 
inatitution than the Church, when one does not feel 
Inelined to attend It. 

Nor could the multiplication of a family destroy the 
fire; for, as society grew, the gena, ita fimt form 
(which was one very large family rather than an asso- 
elation of familles), had its sacred fire, and graciously 
admitted the servents to lta worship. Hence client- 
ship,—an honorable servitude becanse of this fire, re- 
calling the modern “old times“ when the servante 
shared their master’s pew. A number of families 
uniting formed the Greek phratria [or phratra] or the 
Latin curia, and dared then, thongh each retalning 
its own domestic divinity. to adopt one common to 
all. Curlas, grouped together thmagh force or volun- 
tarily, formed a tribe, and the god of the triba became 
a deified man, whan began also the worship of the 
gods of physical Nature. As now the one God of us 
all is yet the highest (deal of each individual, eo then 
each man made his own divinity and wrangled for its 
supremacy; and from his quarrela, successes, and 
failures, he learned to care more for the progress of 
human association than for his own delty. 

From the tribe again grew the city, which was a 


rr 
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ontederation respecting the civil and religious Inde- 
— of tribes, — hy and families, hus soci- 
aty was only developed as ideas of religion enlarged. 
The “cité” among the ancients was the religious and 
political association of families, while the ‘‘yille” was 
the place of reunſon, the sanctu Of course relig- 
ions rites accompanied its foundation. Not only the 
king but the magistrates were consecrated by relig- 
fon, The power of the census reminds us of the 
Jewish year of jubllee, for each man remained In the 
atation to which he was relegated by the censors till 
the next cenana was taken four years later, Woe to 
an aspiring Roman! Perhaps lobbying was practised 
then. As new laws were constantly made and none 
ever changed, dexterity in the spplication of them 
equalled | corruptness In more familiar places. 
An exile ‘then was not as comfortably situated aa 
some of our modern colontal convicts, but was driven 
from his cult, bla hearth fire, and the lustral water of 
sacrifice, Conlangee etrenuonsly Inslata that such a 
religion, bolding such immense power, even 2 
upon war and peace, could never have been felgned, 
but must have been developed as a natural growth. 

If thin la true, how could the ancient city have 


fallen? Fortworeasons: 1, Because the human will | 


continues to develop, not stopping in the enclosure of 
the hearth fire, and because men existed outside of it 
who suffered from It. 
in this aristocratic cult grew restive, and formed his 
own cult. The patricians or fathers submitted 
through astonishment, The king, who at firat waa 
both priest and king, Jost his political authority like 
Pius ix. and an aristocracy ruled. The gene lost ite 
rimitive unity, eral was gradually ameliorated ; 
In Greece it disappeared throngh the ‘influence o: 
Solon; at Rome, freedom dawned more slowly. Fam- 
ily changes spread Into the State; the aristocracy and 
the people struggled together, the latter wishing to 
reinstate the kingship, and meeting with a partial 
success In the establlahment of chiefa whom, as they 
could not call them kings in default of a “fire,’’ they 
denominated tyrants. So broke upon there minds, 
enslaved for generations to religious authority, the 
idea that power could reside In a man delegated to 
him by other men. It was a great abyss in thought 
to have bridged, and only was It bridged because men 
were driven to it by dally personal illa and necessities. 

This new plebelan aristocracy, coining money, en- 
gaged in commerce, and Industries were porseased 
with à feeling of personal value, Did they have a 
Channing who told them of human dignity? That 
political might be followed by religious reform, Ser- 
vius bade all the people share in the water of lustra- 
tion. Henceforth wealth, and not religion, marked 
rank, An wars were frequent, the number of patri- 
cians thereby diminishing, the plebelans were allowed 
the privilege of being killed or belng victorious in 
battle, which chance, as it was an honorable one, 
they gladly accepted; and thus the distance between 
the rich and the poor was overcome, and the popula- 
tion of the city maintalned. The old spirit, exclud- 
ing the plebeiana from the religious and political con- 
stitution, finally allowed them thelr own chief and 
tribunes, who were sacrosatnts ; that la, religion for- 
bade the tribune's body to be touched by any of the 
truly religious, Thua two powers arose in Rome, 
though not In the army. The lower class 8 
secured the submittal to their approbation of thelawa 
made by the patricians, or rather they changed that 
office into that of the military tribunal. Next they 
claimed and took the pontificate, Law became pub- 
lic, and not immutable, The “‘easential function of 
government ceased to be the maintenance of religious 
ceremonies, but of order and peace within, of dignity 
and power without.“ After the establishment of 
democracy on the ruina of the arlatocracy of the rich, 
which had succeeded to that of religion, war ceased 
to be made for A yes ene and rights, but for interests. 
The poor, equal in rights alone, sold bis vote, and the 
democracy of the poor became New York tyranny. 

The municipal character was slowly lost through 
the transformation of beliefs (that is, philosophy), 
and throngh the Romanconquest. Old faiths became 
impossible; old rites were retained, Rome increased 
her population by war, kept her own gods, and adopt- 
ed those of the nationa she conquered. 
to live where they could best prosper, irrespective of 
Inatitutions, Both the dedftitti (those who relin- 

nished their persona and lands) and the allles craved 

e right of Roman citizenship, which waa extended: 
from one clase to another—from the patriciana to the 
clients, to the plebeians, the Latina, the Italians, the 
proyincials, until Rome was but the union of a dozen 
great people under one master. A belief had been 
established, had been modified, had undergone a 
series of revolutions, until It disappeared aa the vie- 
24 Ay Christianity marked the limit of anelent 
society, 

All thie and much more is told in a clear and direct 
style that le — — to read. The purpose of the 
book is constantly kept in view,—the religious basis of 
anclent society; albelt with too much repetition, 
which, though It may Impress the truth on the hasty, 
ia wearisome to the careful, reader. Like all atudien 
of the past, the analogies {t suggests between that 
time and the present are as suggestive of future im- 
provement as they are full of mystery and bewitch- 
ment. Whatever their religion may have been or 
onrs is now, to itdo we both owe all that loyalty to 
right and Impulse for constant development which led 
them from their sacred "hearth fre” to onr God. and 
is leading us to a wider recognition of that same God, 

EATE GANNETT WELLS, 


— 


“GEORGE,” ASKED the teacher of a Sunday-school 
clasa, ‘‘who above all others shall you first wish to 
see when you get to heaven?“ With a face brighten- 
in ee anticipation, the little fallow shouted, 


The plebeiar who bad no part | 


Men wanted“ 


— a es. 


AITING TO ORGANIZE, 


Passaic, N. J., 
EDITOR INDEX: ` Jaly 25, 184, 


Dear Sir,—The artlele on “Organization” 
8 In thle week's pipen bite the Dy M. 
2 xs Aad 3 Frere Say a create an earnest feeling 

t is true that when the danger becom: mmin 
we will be ready. Ei 

The fact that those who are earnestly and 
free thinkers are few in number merely 


raves that 
but few feel the importance of speaking t 
freely, Many live ina beilas wo wih 


their full. energy, and have work to do whi 

ingly takes their whole time. wan 
f true radicals, they do that which is at band, 

earnestly and faithfully. 

But when the time comes that the roll call 1 
sounded, the renponse will be In no uncertaln 

Let the leaders keep thetr armor bright, and they 
may rest assured the rank and file will be ready, 

ur late civil war developed lenders from the body 
of the army; soit will be always. 

Is {t not true that every man living a trma 
thinking for himself, acting out bie deepest convie 
tlons, ia developing in the truest ente a power st 
er than creed or church, which will exert a positive 
Influence when needed ? Very truly, 

F. A. AxokkL. 


[This breathes a spirit which every broad and bah 
anced radical mind must especially like, for it ie the 
spirit of courage and high purpose,—of practical 
earnestness, determination, and lofty alms. Then 
cannot be too much of it. Whether there ls now 
any need of organization, is discussed in the editorial 
columne of this Isane, where further thoughts on this 
subject will be found.—En.] 

Oo u—2Ümũ 
SECRET ORGANIZATION PHOPOSED. 


St. Josxrn, Mich., Aug. 16, 1871. 
EDITOR or InpEx:— 

In all parts of our country, and especially In smal) 
e may be found earnesi, honest men, of free 
religious opinions, standing almost alone for what they 
think the truth; not always scholars, yet readers and 
thinkers, bold in the utterance of opinions, and pr 
erally wanting in that policy which Pring thrift 
Others there are, equally decided in ‘thelr views, 
whose worldly wisdom leads them, if not to Ignore, 
at least to cover up their real sentimenta, 

This first class, particularly, though markedly Inde 
pengertian self-sustained, at times strongly feel thar 

golation and want of helping sympathy, With tbe 
‘Infidel of the bar-room,” whose avowed opinion b 
the result of his surroundings rather than that of 
clear conviction, they cannot fraternize; and thelr 
es of “discretion” repel them by their shuffling 
policy. 

Now, throughout the country, this first class must 
number thoneands who, though respected by society 
in a general way for their sterling qualities, yet feel 
that they are viewed with a certain suspicion or dii 
trust, and are of themselves very weak to oppose the 
prejudices everywhere about them, 

The question has occurred to me whether there vu 
not a way by which to reach such persons (and all 
other liberals) and unite them, that they may feel the 
strength which numbers give: this union to be in 
some sort secret—that Is, having signa or past-words 
known to members only,—botind by no creed or 
authority, but having for thelr watchword “Liberty 
and Truth,” and for their object ‘Fraternity and tho 
Promotion of Free Thought.” 

Would not such an organization or unlon aa I bare 
hinted at give strength to the individual, and incline 
him to work for the definite purpose of adding to its 
numbers? 

You understand that this is a mere suj op. | 
have no working plan to propose, but think It best to 

Jace the matter in wiser hands. It seems to me, 

owever, that if such union ie practical and desir» 
N a should be made as large an element 
of it as poselble. 

It fort sy to me that Tux Iypex might initiate meh 
a movement by the publication of a plan of union, 
and by inviting liberals of all shades of 8 
send In thelr names for membership, together wi ` 
small sum to cover the cost of correspondence, ta 
whatever privata Information was necessary to the 
ere apy any member might receive or 
initiate additional members. ” 
utah Beer, E overs” a eg 

th Seekers,” "Freedom Lovers, 
larname. Of course women would be eligible on the 
same terms an men. 

Such fraternity would need an exponent or organ. 
and TRE IxDEx is ready to supply that need. 


truth, 
anne E. C. ALPHONEE. 


[It is very likely that many liberala could be 1% 
duced to join a secret organization of this sort, ph) 
clally it Its chlef objects were social and — . 
The mystery and secrecy might add a charm to 1 
proposal not possessed by the simple ides of pane’ 
lng a principle; and, if properly and honorably a 
ducted, such an association might blameles#ls 82 
plish a great deal of good. Yet we must frankly - 
fess that what attracts many repels us, and we sat 
pect we are not alone In this, All our indtincts 
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apposed to secret organization, Secrecy could not, 
we think, effect anything good that might not be bet- 
ver effected by openness and absence of mystification. 
Bull, the subject ie æ very fitting one to discuss, and 
my further thoughts on it will be carefully heeded.— 
Ep.] 


WOMEN AND FERIEN. 


EDITOR OF Tue INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I was on the point of presenting the 
following suggestions in reference to the woman's 
frage movement, when I came across your com- 
ments on Mr. John Francis Smith’s letter in your is- 
jue of Aug. 13, 1874. 

The large mass of women throughout the world are 
st present to a greater or less degree under the domin- 
lon of the priests, I think it safe Lo say that, but for 
them, a very large portion of the Orthodox churches 
would be bankrupt to-morrow, and their pews emp- 
tied, Who doubts that, if they possessed political 

wer, they would favor the adoption of the Christian 
constitutional amendment, exemption of churches 
from taxation, rigorous Sunday laws, Bible in the 
schools, aud all the other Ills, present and prospective, 

nat which religious liberals are contending? 

‘Without entering, then, Into nice questions of jus- 
dce, or the physiological difficulties which in ‘the 
opinion of many appear to have some bearing on the 
case, it occurs to me that religious liberals are some- 
what in the position of one who isin possession of a 
= of revolvers, one of which may possibly not be- 

ong to him, aud who ls requested by the supposed 
owner of it to dellver it up,—the request, however, 
being coupled with the broad intimation that the first 
use lo be made of the weapon will be an assault on 
the person lately in possession, Fiat justitia, ruat 
colum would be a poor argument to advance at this 
juncture In support of the claim, 

I offer this suggestion, recognizing that the leaders 
in the women's rights movement uumber amon, 
them many most liberal and able thlukers, who woul 
themselves writhe as much as therest of us under the 
Ill effects resulting from the adoption of thelr views, 

We are now witnessing the pernicious results of 
thrusting on an ignoraut people the responsibility of 
the ballot. Iam not diyposed to institute any com- 

on between the colored race and women. It is 
pufficlent for the purpose of establishing my point to 
say chat both are at present unfit for self-government 
—the result (poasibly) of ages of oppression. The 
former, because of their inability to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad men, have placed the powers of 
government in the hands of the most disreputable 
men; the latter, by reason of thelr subservleney to 
priests, would govern under their dictation. 

Let us take a lessou frum our want of success with 
the colored race, and educate women before investing 
them with political power, 

Yours, SAMUEL R. HoxEr. 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 16, 1874. 


[As we purpose to say something on this subject at 
greater length than is possible in a mere note, we will 
refraln at present from replying to the considerations 
w forcibly suggested by Mr. Honey.—Ep.]} 


a de — — — 
WOMAN AND THE CHURCHES. 


It is often urged by some liberals, as a strong objec~ 
lon against woman suffrage, that the granting of that 
rili be in effect a step backward lu reform, inasmuch ss 
romen are the principal mainstay and support of the 
hurches; and that, in case of the ballot being given 
hem, their influence will undoubtedly be used to up- 
old and strengthen bigotry and superstition, aud 30 
érhaps swing us back s century or two, or at the 
wat bring us for a while to a dead halt in our hur- 
led onward march. So they say, “Let us withhold 
‘om her eo potent a power, which she may possibly 
w to our dieadvantage.”’ 

That there is danger of this, it would be useless to 
mk but, conceding so much, and setting aside the 

shness and moral cowardice imped by this will- 

En to deny to others aright cluimed for them- 

res, on the ground that the sole possession of that 
ght is an advantage on which they bulld their own 

Ipes of success, would it not be well for these lib- 

ale to consider whether that will be true progress 

bich will grant certulu benefits to one-half of hu- 
ee the expense and hindrance of the other? 
buld a school where the teacher gave bis undivided 
fantion to the progreas and improvement of the 

Gher classen, to the total neglect of the lower ones, 

considered a successful and model Institution of 
irae 
[t is full time that the attention and efforts of radi- 
b be directed to some proper modes of weaning 
men from their absorbing devotion to their churches 
Ato thelr pastors. Those who would deny woman 
I ballot on this ground seem to think that it im 
vagh to neutralize an evil: without any attempt at 
dicating it. What is needed ie not only protection 
Unst an evil, but the uprooting of the evil itself. 
6 ballot, I contend, will be the most effectual antl- 
å to the poison of feminine devoteelsm. 

t woman's nature Ls more religious, reverential, 
| devotional than man’s is no longer a question; 
‘in referring to her past history and education 
id any candid thiuker expect her to be otherwise, 
Ways in the past ber position and duties have foe 
Pau deve oped feeling at the expense of intel- 

emotion at the expense of knowledge. Woman's 
hy, her love, her fear even, have been cultivat- 
ages of dependence into morbid activity; ber 
re for love and sympathy has increased beyond 
Ta power to satisfy, 
fen, with a larger, wider sphere of action, and 


general, feelin: 


more varied ambitions and interests, can live, if need 
be, aloveleas life without conscions loss, while their 
energiés are engrossed by Intellectual cravings and 
achievements. Lacking these crayings and achleve- 
ments of the brain, woman has only the cravings of 
her heart to satisfy; and, if she fail to find objecta of 
love and sympathy, she ls unhappy beyond all words. 
Nay, so strong las this need of sympathy become 
through ages of cultivation that, even in those wom- 
en whose intellect has a man's power and strength, 
the achievementa of that intellect fail to satisfy the 
woman's emotional nature, which cries out, as Mrs. 
Browning makes Aurora Leigh :— 
——"I waa flushed with praise, 

Put, pacsing just a moment to draw breath, 

I could not choose but murmar to myself, 

17 this all? all that's done and all that's gained? 


this, then, be success, ‘tis dismalier 

Tas aag aE: sweden 

y Father!, thou t knowledge, only thou, 
How dreary 'tia for women to sit atin * d 
On winter nights, ly solitary fires, 
And bear the nations praising them far off. 
Too far! aye, pralsing our quick sense of love, 
Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 
Which could not beat so in the verae without 
Belny present also in the unkissed lips, 
And eyes unilried because there's none to ask 
The reason they grow molst,” 


The churches have always ministered to this femti- 
nine demand for sympathy and love. In the ideal 
Christ women find all that they mias so in the real 
mau. Every ceremony and sermon of the churches 
fa based ou feeling, to the exclusion and bewilder- 
ment of the intellect; and only in religion can wom- 
an, as she is now constituted, find entire solace and 
satisfaction. 
hi then, ia the obvious remedy for this state of 

ngs 

lt is to check the already too strong tendenc: 
emotion in woman’s nature, Every effort should be 
directed to the strengthening and enlargement of her 
intellectual powers, and the subjection and control of 
her feelings. For the sake of her own peace, happi- 
ness, and advancement, let her teach herself to bring 
her loves and sympathies into accord with her reason 
and subjection to her will. 

The ballot, in giving ber a wider range of interests, 
will be a most effectual aid in this respect. Without 
this larger field of thought aud action, a field which 
will make her feel a responsibility towards all her 
fellow-beings, instead of a merely narrow personal 
interest in those of her own faith and household, 
there can never be any bope of reason taking the 
place of religion in the feminine nature. 

In the coming struggle of womanhood for develop- 
ment in intellect and equality with men, it has beea 
feared and deplored that she must love somewhat of 
that tender submissiveness and clinging, dependent 
grace which has hitherto been claimed as her highest, 
sweetest charm in the eyes of men, She has no 
longer,” says Dr. Bushnell in his Reform ayatnat 
Nature, “the trusting nature. She neither {dolizes 
nor idealizes her husband. She has no homages, look- 
ing up, any more than he, in bla ranges of force, has 
courtesles to Pe her, looking down And Tennyson 
makes one of his savage kings express the same idea 
us to woman's proper sphere :— 

“Man for the field and woman for the hearth, 
Man for the sword and for the needle sbe, 
Man with the bead and woman with the heart, 
Man to command and woman to obey; 

All else confusion.” 


That there will a change In woman's character re- 
sult from the enlargement of her mind and consequent 
wider range uf thought aud pursuits, there can be no 
doubt, We confess so inuch; but we do not confess 
or think that thia enlargement and widening of char 
acter is going to deteriorate her, or render her less 
loving or lovable. The cultivated and intellectual 
man Ía not found to lose, because of his culture and 
intellectualism, anything uf the sweetness and 
strength of his emotional nature. No more will the 
cultivated and intellectual woman. Because feeling 
is under the control and guidance of intellect, It is 
not any the less feeling; nay, the emotional nature is 
then likely to accomplish more than when it was Ita 
own guide and master. Intellect makes the better 
the better soldier; both perform an 
equal part In the winning of battles. 

What we demand for woman is that no more ob- 
stacles be placed in her path to enlarged knowledge 
than are placed in that of man. Itis little enough 
to ask that the weaker shall have as few hindrances 
as the stronger. 

Instead of the weak fears expressed by some that 
equal liberty accorded to woman will bring to a sud- 
den standstill the car of progress, let them rather 
Jearn to echo the brave, manly worde of Tennyson's 
hero in The Princess :— 


“Blame not thyself too much, 1 sald, nor blame 
Too much the sone of men and barbarous laws; 

l These were the rough ways of the world tll now. 
Henceforth thou hast s helper, me, that know 
That woman's cause ſe man's; they rise or aluk 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.’ 2 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


to 


CHICOPEE, Mass. 


[This beautiful paper, no lesa strong than beauti- 
ful, will certainly be greeted with a hearty welcome 
by the readers of Tux Inpex.—Ep.] ` 
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LAWS CONCERNING THE SEXES. 


BALTIMORE, August 18, 1874. 
Francis E. ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir;—In your criticism of Mrs. Woodbull's 
communication appearing In Tax INDEX of August 
13, you say; If an unmarried man and woman 
choose to live together, we know of no criminal — 
ecution to which they are lable.” The Revised Stat- 


utes of Massachusetts, p. 739, cbap. 130, sect. 5, pro- 
vide: “If any man shall commit fornication with am 
unmarrled woman, each of them shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the county jall uot more than 
two months, or by fine not exceeding thirty dollars.“ 
Turning to Bouvier'a Law Dictionary, we read: For- 
nicatlon—the unlawful vamal knowledge of an un- 
married woman with another, whether the laiter be 
married or not.“ 10 Mass, R. 153 reads; “A crimivab 
cohabitation will nut be presumed by the proof of a 
single act of criminal intercourse between a man aud 
a woman not married; which thus makes continued 
residence with a woman without marriage more crim- 
inal, while a single act of unchuatity la less crim{nal. 
The law is atill more rigid toward those who have 
been separated by divorce, Rev. Stat. Mass., p. 481, 
chap. Të, sect. 19, reads: “If any persona, after being 
divorced from the bond of matrimony, aball cohabit 
as husband and wife, or shall live together tn the same 
house, they sball be liable to all the penalties provided 
by the laws against adultery.” 

I beg to offer the above by way of correction of 
our information, and think you will fnd similar 
aws in some other States. Marriage, to my mind, is 

the buttress, the bulwark, the foundation stone of ald 
decent and refined society; and whoever attempts to 
shake its foundations with a ruthless hand ia well de- 
serving of the reprobation of all decent people, 
Nevertheless, the present ideas of marriage, both leguh 
and social, nre susceptible of marked improvement. 
An instance occurs often to my mind of the class ef 
men who have zu utter horror of divorce—a man 
whose wife divorced herself with a ro Living with 
him proying intolerable to her. and the shame of a 
public divorce equally horrible, the mother uf several 
children divorced herself with a rope. This man 
speaks most etically of hla “departed compan- 
ion,” and holds up his hands in holy horror of divorce. 
He js a regular member and constant attendant at an 
Orthodox church, and has always had a clear eye to 
the financial value of a woman when contemplating 
the marriage relation. For my own part, I believe 
that all married people who have none but legal ties 
to bind them together had better separate at once, 
with proper arrangements fur the cure aud mainte- 
nance of wives and children. The union of Church 
and State, the most arbitrary and tyrauuical laws in 
rade societies, are necessary, right, and proper; but 
js it not equally true that all, or nearly ail, our hoast- 
ed reforms‘are only the abrogation of lawa which an 
advanced society has outgrown? It seems tome that 
public opinion furnishes the most arbitrary and Inex- 
orable 12 laws; and, while a believer In the 
development theory recognizes the monogamie rule 
as the highest, purest, wisest, and best, he cannot but. 
recognize and allow other forms of relation between 
the sexes in lower conditions of development. pro— 
| vided that women and children are amply protected ang 
provided Jor, Would not a relaxation of the laws 
tend to greater Individual care, caution, and reflection 
before consorting lu marriage of whatever nature? 
Women and children must be protected and prorided 
for; but further than this, it seems to me, society has 
no right to interpose with legal restraints and penal- 
tles. Public oplulon, education both moral and sel- 
entific, would then be free to operate, Improving an® 
perfecting both marriage and the outbirth of that sa- 
cred relation. We boast our ability and scientific ef- 
forts in the improvement of horses and cattle, sheep 
and swine, as well as of our advanced and perfected 
varieties of produce jn farm, field, orchard, and vine~ 
yard; but, alas, where are our improved and perfecte® 
B ens of men, women, and children? Negative 
virtue (physical chastity) is the all-sufficient boast of 
women who have few or no positive virtues or attain- 
ments to boast of, and who contemptuouely slander, 
acorn, and despise women of positive worth and vir- 
tue, who have been subjected to greater tem tations. 
What chastity can compare with the absolute love 
and practice of truthfulness? Most ha pily married 
myself, I have no personal interest in this question > 
but, as an observer and humanitarian, It is to me oue 
of the most Important aud profound problems of Ure 
hour. Is it not the mistake and error of society that 
daugbtera are taught to marry for a support rather 
than Instructed in those Important, 7411 intel- 
ligent and scientific preparation of food, the tuaine 
of the sick, the rational begetting and rearing 
training of children, and attaining such an education 
aa will ft them to be companions as well as wives to 
their husbands? Are not our young men more cap- 
tivated by prettiness of a shallow kind, in person aud 
dress, and more cautious as to the social and financial 
standing of their future wives, who are to be the un- 
healthy snd suffering mothers of chance-begoties 
and unwelcome children, rather than disposed to se~ 
lect women of conscience, common sense, substantial 
education, and sound physical health, and who are 
thus prepared intelligently and conscientiously to — 
form the important dutles of wife, companion, mother, 
nurse, and instructor of healthy and welcome * 
dren? . 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for his eor- 
rection of our Ignorance as tothe law. With bim, 
we are in fayor of amelioration of all unwise statutes 
on this subject, and In favor of more liberal divorce 
laws than generally prevall, But all legislation, im 
our view, should be governed by a purpose to make 
marriage honorable and home sacred,—Eb.] 


— — 
“par,” sarp a traveller, “why do you make the 
-stone wall around your shanty so th eke” “Why, 
plase yer honor, 1 hear they have extraordinary high 
winds in Ameriky, 30 1 thought if I built it about as 
thick us It was high, If lt should blow over it would 
be Just as it was afore, yer honor.“ 
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No. 13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 59 cents. 
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Name and the Thing, by F.E, Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tión of the word Religion ls incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaelf 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
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THE INDEX aima— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, loyo for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selflah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Fres Relig- 
jon aball take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughont the world, and 
when the wolfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX {s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Conatitations and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into barmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberala must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isaue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to giye to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorsry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a London LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and perlodicals, and miscellaneous 


‘articles, will also be published; and such 


{mproyemente will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most Uberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ts Three Dol- 
lars a yoar, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
uniess forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-ofllos money order, The name, 
witb address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in sach oase, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
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Religious Association was Oram 
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son, F, E, Abbot, D. A. ‘Waneon, T. W. Eip 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Baligou 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samoel Johnsa o 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” for 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanet | 
und Progressive Elements of Judaism," by N 
T. W. Higginson op “Mohammedanism,* 3 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions d 
China,” and Wm. J. Potler on "Religia 
Old and New in India;" also abstract of s 
discussion om “The Bible In the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, B. R. C, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 
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the Expression of a Permanent Beottment 
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ingham on „The Religion of Humanity; 
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finished hia engagement with the 
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Tree of Florence 
will answer invitations to tectoxe for Uberal 


t 
sells. Ada PAN ArcA PLAIN, MARB, 


TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 
o bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 


Thi 
will bo promptly forwarded to an 
Dare 95 receipt of , by express, a 


the pu furnished 
Addresa * THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Pisce, Boston, 


ENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


— — er 
yo ADVERTISERS, 


“The following states the experience of a 
euccesafol Bookseller who has advertised in 


~ ponxno, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
“To Tun INDER Anao,, Toledo, O. 
Denil ving h 


the past two years 
re i stating that 


other paper 1 bha 
dined In, Not only hava 1 TObtained immedi- 


r. ìta, but orders have frequently been 
Segel red months after the insertion of the 
Advertisement, ahowing thes your paper is 
Mept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 

H Nur g. Stessrye. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
Auced terma for long-time or extended ad- 

~wortlsements. Address : 
THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TEEMONT PLACE, 
Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER'S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHABLEs ScuseEn. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
tralt, Crown Bvo., Cloth extra, §2. 
aside from its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the lest work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before’ his death. 
“Paorgetic Vorces” will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest In the his- 
tory of our country, so full is it of passages 
in which tho unexampled prosperity of our 
and has been foretold by philorophers, poeta, 
#@tateamen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
6d author has also given Interesting sketches, 
Bent, post-paid, on recelpt of price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


F. K Q F 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY. 


SIDNEY H. MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equi- 
Rose breathe through the clay; the artist 

2s so filled bis own heart with appreciation 
of that noble life that he bas been able cun- 
ningly to mould it Into those delicate lines 
which the character had wrought on the liy- 
dang fibre, We are tempteil to exclaim, as we 
stand beside it, as the oll artist did to his 
3 work, “Speak then!""—/lannah E. 

levenson, 

All the characteristica of my hushond are 
in the bust,—his Erentness, his goodness, bis 
Xenderness, his love. You canpot give life to 
clay or marble; but you can represent it, and 
this Mr. Morse has ſone.—- Lydia D. Parker to 
Hannah F. Stevenson. 

The oyen, thongh but of clay, are gleaming 
with e e e e with possible tears ; 
“the lips are set firm with the resolution of 
him who, like Paul, could “fight a good fight" 
aa well as “give a reason "Samua Longfol- 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker 
since he died. Mn. Sparrell. 


Ahe best representation of Mr. Parker over 
lobe, 


erecuted in clay. —Zoston Daily Gu 


The face {4 strong and noble as it should be. 
‘The likeness is pood.—oston Datly Advertiser. 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, 
or to show the yanily of the artist. All is 
torgotten In the man—the trne, real, Yankee 
eaan, Theodore Parker.—Z, S. H. inthe Golden 
ye. 


les of this Bust, finely nished n plas- 
ter, Slo each, Boxing fur Tranapartarion Si 
Arn. Frelebt or expressat pail hy party 
sending order, Weight of tox about. fifty 
pounds. Orders may be sent 10 . 


N. 1. Me Rag, 
Boom 18, 25 Bromtiel| S noston, Mass, 


Lege. 
Please address 
EMILY J. LEONARD, 
H Meriden, Conn. 


FREE 578088 10 


a W. 
is held at paren every Bandat, 25 R b 
Fand T P.M, tes to tbo fiions 
at the Srbja for 2 Tos INDEX 
tnd Index Tracts are for mis every Bundsy et 
Hospitalier Hal oo 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 


STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. NONPAREIL Farm 


Our organization some time since decided to di- 
Yeot its eforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other sorporate property is 
unjostly exempted from tte shere of the burden 
of taxation, 

Ass means to this end, we have published for 
genoral circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 


‘ednes- | Abbot which appeared in THE ID Ex of Nov. A. 


a 
LLEN, 
Wost Newton, 
At homo Saturdays. 


yo NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


the beat of 


for one or more w y papers. 
Best of references given, and satisfac’ 
K e k. ELLIS, 7 


work guaranteed. ' 


‘1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised List of POPU- 
ite alde of this 
OOK NOT IN 


LIS 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
lish, German, or French Books, o 
who wish for information as to the price, 
of any American or Fere! k. can have 
thelr ingu- 


Boo 
A A a 


Bo VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumea of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expresa (at the 
8 expense) on recelpt of 82.50, $2.- 

„ and $3.00 respectively. hese volumen 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays an 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnish as instructive read- 
lug twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumes. 

Ad NDEX 


THEI A 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
WARREN'S 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents, 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents, 


For sale by 
B. H. MO RS E, 


an Brom@eta St., Boston. 
FoR SINGING CLASSES! 


THE 


SONG MONARCH! ! 


By H, R; PALER, assisted by L, O. EMERSON, 


A book admirably fitted for tho use of Bing- 
ing School Teachers, having, in addition to a 
compact theoretical. course, more than 180 
pages filled with Glees, Quartettes, Airs, 

unes, £c., &c., pleasant to sing anywhere, 
and constituting a most agreeable course o 
study, A good book also for College Cholrs, 
for Sominaries, and Social Sings. 

Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE LEADER}! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 
1874 and 1875, being the first in the feld, and 
of a character that cannot be excelled. 
By H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, assisted by 

L. O. EmeRnson, of Boston, 
containing also compositions from the hands 
of large numbers of American Music writ- 

ré. 


For Conventions, Croma and SixaraG 
CLASSES, 


The LEADER has gn pages of Stn, School 
Muele, the same un that in the — Mon- 
arch, and large numbers of new Tunes and 
Authems, all by the best composers, 


Price 61.3, or $12.00 per dozen. 


Spegimen copies of the above book mailed, 
post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BORTOR, 


CHAS, H, DITSON & co., 
Tii Bhoapway, New Yous, 


We baye already issued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted, 
We desire soon to issue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts. on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy in thse hands of 


EVEBY VOTES IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calle for them in 
other States, 

To do this, we need funda; for, although we 
baro made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, it is impossible for the Boston 
League, with its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alona, 

‘Will not, then, ; 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Uberal donations ? 

We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow 
much they shall pay. To auch we reply that the 
costtona le about 8.30 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of circu- 


d | ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 


Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjast laws. 

Tho matter is still in thelr hands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
Wo shall soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done so, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our legislative body. 
Will those willing to assist In circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


Wo would say, also that we foel despiy the 
need of . 


Other Organizations 


In this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the Demands 
of Liberalism." If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


We are ready to render auch assistance as lloa in 
our power. 


LIBERALS! 


Tf all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Addruas 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EX IcUr TV CommirTun, 


Feed 


Sizes. 


MONCURE D, Oorwars 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 


4 BOOK OF ETENICAL 


has just been published and 
postpaid on receipt of ths prica o 


$ 


be 
thé price, put. 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINK, 


8 Ones, 187 Breadwnay, B. T. 
0 
proved Farms in Minnesota 
ning 


Con; 
Vance, or ten per cent. paid eemiany a 


advance, or 
free of @xpense to the Leet, r 


. 10 per cent. reel monoy 
atthe Bank or in Now sen till tne 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


EAL ESTA’ 
R paying d to apa SECURITIES, 


Investments in Boal Estate La Chingy 


if judiciously made, are the best 
modee of amplojing capia Ta aula 


Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPE Samet 
Chicago (Established 1859), 
Guarantees perf 
fait Wed Estate Lanne OP e 
Firstclass securities always on band, lb 


terest and principal collected without 


Real Estate I; 


—— — 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It e full length. 11 lu full stss, Itiu 
smooth and elastic, and is syually 
adapted to hand or machine us. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
frand, being not only shorter in length, bot 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be un 
for use. The ladies will always find the Bu- 
reka Silk exactly ss represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturers 
name tndelibly branded on very spool, Call 
for it, 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 


LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN WEISS, 


BADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
Au Act of Faith, 
Intelligence ln Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTUBES. 
FIRST SEBIES. 


1, Cause of Laughter, 

2. Irony and Humor. Seidel 

8. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, Ton 

4. Ajax In Trollus and Cressida: The Por 
tor in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear, 


6. Falstaff. 
6. Hamlet, 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Woman of Shakspeare. 
3. Portis, 
3. Ophelia, 
4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
8. “ “ “ a 
8. Contrast in Shaksposre's Characters. 
Address JOHN WEIS, 


m E. Brookline St, Boston. 


e jj)? 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seren Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 
ORGANIZE! 
THE Sade IPE LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 


property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the 1 of chaplains in Con- 
asyl and all otber inatitutions supported b, 
umas, u 
isons, asy! 1 : P] y 


mand that all public appropriations for educ: 
tonal Sod charitable institutions 44 a Tantanan character 
shall cesse. 


4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be al lished; and especially that 

o nae of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatenal- 
bly an a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
pulp, shall be prohibited. 

6, We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other Ai of the government shall be abols 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the paina and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead, 

7. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the Er began of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the samo, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

{al religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unfilochingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
ublican institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
Silom impeded, and the most aacred rights of man in, 
fringed, hy vhe least interference of the State in matters of 
tell $ 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
adininiatration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, tho undernigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Aar. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tas Lre- 

teat LEAGUE OF 

2— hject of the Liberal Leagne shall be ta be- 

re tone a th ‘Domanda ot Liberal- 
n — 

— in ditt. laces, to Nr a 

ed ront en, to son O delega 
have been formed in eren pace Leagues, to og 1 17 
the liberals of the 


(om throughout the country, and especial 


àrt, The means empl 
br Fie regular local meetin; 


ART. 4—Such measures shall be enone 2 any 


ART. 5.—Any person may become a member of the Lesgue 
by subsoribing his or ber Mane to these Articles of Agros- 
ment. 


ART. 6.—Tho Officers of the League shall be a President, 


a Vico President, a Secretary, & Troasurer, and an Execo- | 
m 


tiyo Committee of threo embera; and thelr duties ahati be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. Tho Presilont 
and — l. be ar-offictn delegates to the Nanonal 
Convention of Liberal Lengues when called together. 


ART, 7,—These Articles of ment may be amended 
oy, a three-fourths vote of the members present at any rog- 
ar menting, proviled due notice of the proposed amen: 
mants shall have been sent to every member at least two 

weeks previous to such meeting. 


So far añ Lam concerned, the above Is the platform of 
Tur Leper. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
It will yet do accepted universally by the American people, 
aa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League onght to be formed to carry out Its princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Domands" must 
surely, even if nlowly, spread, I hope to make THE INDEX 
Ameans of furthering It; and I sek the assistance aud 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Neves in it, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
bort promptly the names of their Presidents and Seore- 
tarien, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
As that list grows. If froedom, jastice, aud reason are 
he, lot their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


many waters, 
RANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 
Borron, Bept, 1, 1673. z : 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLEI, 
Sorrow 1.—Congress shall make no law Fespecting un es- 
tablishment of re! + or favoring any ular form of 
religion, or probit} g the free oxerciae thereof; or abridg- 
lug the freedom of speech or of the presa, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Goy= 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 
SNOTION 3,—No State shall make any law resp ag an 
Ar! puine zara 


acti 
establisiment of religion, or favoring any 
of religion, or probi iting the frea exercise thereof; or 
abrid the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people ably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redrass of avancen, No religious 
teat nhall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a qualification to any office or public font in any State; 
and no person shall ever in any State be eprived of an 
of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disquallti 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in ponseq uence of any opinions be or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. 

EOTION 3,—Congress shall have Bower toenforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


7 


Gen. Forrest, hero of the Fort Pillow massacre, 
appears ns a protestant against the Trenton massa- 
cre, It must have been horrible indeed to call out a 
murderer's protest against murder. 

GoLpaMitit Marn {a the heroine of the hour. She 
made her mile in 2:14, Rev. Mr. Murray may cease 
his search for the “Perfect Horse; and the woman- 
suffragiets may point triumphantly to her exploits. 

Tae CAruotic Blehop of Dubuque, by refusing 
to pay his taxes on a block of stores and houses, has 
had it sold by public authority, and Is likely to lose 
at least half of it. He atrained the exemption privi- 
lege a little too far, and "bit bls own nose off.“ 

Jerrenson Davis, the pious Churchman who 
slew multitudes of helpless Northern prisoners at 
Libby and Andersonville by slow tortures of starva- 
tion and exposure, jolns in the protest against the 
Trenton massacre. Can we have heard the worst of 
it yet? 

Tue CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY of the First 
Continental Congress was held at Philadelphia on 
the fifth of September. There were giants In those 
days; and a hundred years hence posterity will dis- 
cover glan in these. But the real giants do not 
always get into history. 

Tue EPISCOPAL CONGRESS is condemned by Bish- 
op Potter, but the people of his sect are ‘‘getting 
thelr backs up, and also thelr noses, at the Bishop's 
arbitrary Interference. Even Bishops in this country 
must be cautious how they twitch the relns, or they 
may be thrown out of the vehicle. 

Tne VIGOROUS POLICY of the government with re- 
gard to the assassinations perpetrated by the “White 
League” at the South deserves universal approval. 
The President's letter to the Secretary of Waris all 
that could be asked; and there ls ground to hope that 
such insufferable outrages as have lately disgraced 
the country will for the future be effectually pre- 
vented, 

Av Newton, Massachusetts, it is reported by the 
Boston Journal that a Young Men's Christian Aaso- 
ciation has been formed la Ward One for the pur 
chase of real estate, 
the common fund the sum of $5 monthly.“ This ts 
doubtless for the purchase of real estate in the New 
Jerusalem—in obedience to the precept; Lay not 
up, etc., ete,” 

A “MASSACHUSETTS CouRCHMAN” sxpostulates 
with Bishop Potter, of New York, for his eccleslasti- 
cal impertinence in wanting to muzzle the Jaymen of 
his church, He declares that ‘the policy of ultra- 
montanism is to rule In a realm of enforced silence,” 
and adds: “You adopt very logically, in the position 
you hold, the motto ‘What we need prebminently ls 


Each member is to pay into. 
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not talk, but work.“ There ia a wonderfully famil- 
iar sound in that motto. We have beard it in Unita- 
tian Conferences. It always means the same thing, + 
and that ls—gag-law. 

THERE SEEMS to be too much evidence of a wide- 
spread conspiracy at the South to intimidate the ne- 
groes into submission to white rule. The White 
League threatens to revive the Ku-Klux-Klan under 
a new name; and the brutal murders now reported 
every day will soon raise public indignation at the 
North to a great beat, In some manner or other pro- 
tection should be given to the negroes, who, whatever 
they may have been provoked to do in self-defence, 
are manifestly more sinned against than sinning. 
The longer the Whites persist in outrage, the worse it 
will be for them. Every true friend of the South 
(and we certainly claim to be one) must perceive that 
her only hope of prosperity lies in scrupulous respect 
for equal human rights. 


Dr. BLavvetr admita, in the Independent of Au- 
gust 27, that Orthodox Christianity la in a very bad 
way. He says, with as much honesty as courage: 
‘Depend upon it, therefore, II we American Chris- 
tians begin the conflict for Christianity—now inevita- 
ble, now fairly opened here—with modern unbelief 
on the supposition that our current Orthodox or evan- 
gelical conceptions of Christianity, as such, are de 
fensible, no choice will eventually be left us but to 
surrender battle after battle until a perfect panic will 
overspread this entire Christian nation,—no one be- 
ing able to conjecture where defeat will end. Either 
our Orthodox conceptions of Christianity must, in 
many most Important and most unexpected particu- 
lars, be abandoned as neither tenable nor consonant 
with Christianity, or else Christianity itself is doubt- 
jess doomed to meet the same overthrow here as on 
the other side.“ But even Dr. Blauvelt falls to see 
that Orthodox Christianity cannot modify itself as he 
desires without committing auicide. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’s address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science is likely 
to arouse no little discussion, ‘Abandoning all dis- 
guise,” he saya, “the confession that I feel bound to 
make before you is that I prolong the vision back- 
ward across the boundary of the experimental evi- 
dence, and discern In that matter which we in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed rever- 
ence for its creator, have hitherto covered with op- 
probrium, the promise and potency of every form 
and quallty of life.“ This is a frank profession of 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of scientific 
or philosophic materiallam. But Tyndall adds: The 
whole procesa of evolution is the manifestation of a 
power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. 
. It is by the operation of an insoluble mystery 
that life is evolyed, species differentiated, and mind 
unfolded, from their prepotent elements in the im- 
measurable past. There is, you will observe, no 
very rank materialism here.. We have the concep- 
tion that all we seo around us and all we feel within 
ns—the phenomena of physical nature as well as 
those of the human mind—haye their unsenrehable 
roots in a cosmical life, if I dare apply the term, an 
infinitesimal span of which only is offered to the in- 
vestigation of man.” It Is this conception of a cos- 
mical life, of which the life of man is the bighest ex- 
preasion and manifestation, that is coming more and 
more to be emphasized by modern aclence; and it ia 
this conception that we have unfolded as best we 
could in “The God of Science.“ The tendency now 
freshly Illustrated by Professor Tyndall is one which 
must be studied most attentively by all who would 
comprehend the real drift of modern thought; and 
we do not see how any one can fall to perceive that a 
new kind of theism is germinating in the very beart 
of that “‘physical selenes“ of which too many stand 
In Irrational terror. 
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< Christian---Extra-Christian---or Anti- 
Christian ? 


THE CHBISTIAN'S PLEA. 


ADDRESS OF REV. S. k. CALTUROP, AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE FREE KELIGIONS As, 
IM BUSTON, MAY 29, 1874, 


One word to enforce what our President has said in 
regard to this platform, This platform is not, ought 
not to be, and I trust never will be, a Christian” 
platform. Toso name it would be an insult to the 

ntlemen of the Buddhistic, Hindu, Chinese, or 
— religions whom we ask to meet with us on 
equal terms, Certainly, also, this platform is not an 
“Anti-Christian” platform, That would be to omit 
the word Free“ from its name, It might still be a 
siglo platform from which all Christians were ex- 
cluded,—a very natural alliance perhaps, but ove not 
universal. It would be an odd thing to have a uni- 
versal free Congress of Nations Anti-English. And 
again, this platform is not an ‘‘Extra-Christian”’ plat- 
form, because that would mean the same thing ina 
milder form. It would be merely your International 
Congress of Nations with the English, we will say, 
left out in the cold, The Free Religious platform, 
then, is a place where the religiona of the earth can 
shake handu and say a mutual God bless you,” and 
“God speed,” 

Now, I am not here to say there ie no other religion 
Dut the Christian religlon: the whole includes tha 
parts. Iam simply here to speak for those persons 
who are born with Christian nerves and constitutions, 
blood and bones, and under Christian circumstances 
and traditions, [am here to claim for myself and 
those born under like circumstances precisely what I 
claim for my Buddhistle brother; and if his rights 
are in danger, I stand up for him first of all. I 
should be foolish indeed to suppose that my exotic 
thought could go right into China and into that East- 
ern world, and instantly supplant Buddhism, and do 
for that world what Buddhism does to-day, Todoit, 
a thousand years of labor would hardly suffice; and 
what, in the meantime, are those millions to do if 
they now have no light at all? So much, then, by 
way of preliminary, 

nd now I ask your thoughtful attention to the 
reasons why most of us here ought to stand, as I 
think, where I do. My friend, the Rabbi here, an- 
wers me that he Is glad to stand as I do,—that is, by 
his own religious name and traditions, It would be 
ashame for him to refuse the splendid inspiration of 
hie owa faith; he knows that Inspiration better than 
I, and be can witness for it better than I, and cau 
cleanse its impurities better than I, It is not my 
business even to state these impurities and corrup- 
tions. Let me ae my own door-step clean. But I 
have a certain religious history, and that history gives 
me my religious position and duties. I have a uni- 
versal history, and | have a special history, Let its 
first, then, see the universal history; and upon this 
you will find that all the speakers to-day will be sub- 
stantially in accord, Paul said, eighteen centuries 
ago, The promises of God are yea.“ In nineteenth 
Century language, that delights {n longer words, the 
tame thought is stated by saying the universe is an 
affirmation and not a negation, Atheism, pure and 
simple, may be left out of the question as mere nega- 
tion; for what is Atheism? Suppose I were to say 
this desk made the world, made the universe and the 
n You would amile at me, because this desk 

a very little thing; but take away that desk, and 
fay the vacaney made the world. It is still more 
foolish, is it not? Atheism means no answer at all to 
the problem. Atheism means the human mind giy- 
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ing up in despair and saying, I cannot understand. 
‘Athelam says 25 everlusij Ñ o to the world; und ro 
Inevitably your answer tends towards Yes. ‘The unl- 
verse, then, is a reality; to solve it you bave got to 
find a power that sbail do all that ever has been done 
or ever can be done. You have got to give to your 
primal Force, if you will so call it, power enough to 
keep the galaxies centred; vou have got to put into 
your primal Force mind enough to produce all the 
minds that bave ever lived on tlie earth and in all 
worlds; you have gut to provide for something capa- 
ble of evolving angei intelligence, capable of evolving 
allthe poetry, beauty, and wisdom of mankind; you 
have got mentally to manufacture a power which is 
as much beyond the finite being of all worlds ss man 
is above the mummy; afd when you have got that 


i 


Power, that Life, I do not care what you call it, pro- 


vided only that you bow the knee before the infinite 
beauty, and splendor, and grentness. 

Now science, with its doctrine of “nothing can 
come of nothing,” is going to reaffirm this grand in- 
stinctof the heart of mun. Vet more: it is going to 
reaffirm, one by onc, the most sacred beliefs and 
hopes of men; and, in its restatement of them, it is 
golng to prove, aa never before, that they rest on the 
solid rock of reality. Does any one doubt this? 


tense permanence of them: how, 


Well, see that already science has reaffirmed the 


trustworthiness of the common sense of mankind as 
to the reality of the universe without us. Now 


ward; and therefore you have to look to 


thought. in its metaphysical stage, so far from doing ' 


this, had only ¢onfused aud distressed men, by throw- 


ing a haze of doubt and a sense of unreality over the 


whole outward universe. But not only does science 
pronounce the universe to be real in exactly the sense 
that men and women have always understood it to be 
real, but it gets rid at once of a thousand perplexing 
questions by showing that this reality ia a reality of 
growth. Stars grow; galaxies grow; suns, planets, 


moohs, grow; atrata grow; plants, animale, men, 
grow; thoughts, institutions, grow; and so now let us 


ney into one word, If we can, just What science means 


y the universe being a reality of growth, Science , 


knows distinctly two things; first, a real universe 
and, secondly, real 2 ple, with real senses and real 
thoughts, inside the universe; and says the whole 
scheme of the world and of life is Impossible and un- 
intelligible anless you take a real universe surround- 
ing a man and a rea) man aurrounded: and so science 
bids us look at each particular limb of man, and each 
particular organ and function of his mind as some- 
thing real, produced by areal universe. It sees light 
surrounding eyes, and it says light creates eyes. 


There is a real light yonder, a real eye here, The | 


light is not made of the eye, but the light makes the 
eye, and the eye ls the thing which pronounces that 
light ls. Now our eyes at last have come up from the 
lowest possible grade, where our monad ancestors 
merely saw a dim glimmer passing over the uniform 
surface of a single cell,—have mounted up to euch 


perfection thatit is supposed to be religious to sax 


that we have got perfect eyes. Let we see only one 
octave of color, I believe that eyes are yet to be born 
on thia planet that will see seven octaves of color. 


So with regard to the ear; that has been a slow crea- ' 


tion too, under atmospheric force, You have only 


three thousand tuning-forks; my monkey ancestor | 


had only a few hundreds, aud my monad ancestor 
had none at all; and so E hope that my children's 


children’s children will havea hundred thousand or | 


amillion. And so on through all the faculties of 
man. Each is a reality of growth. 
But now see what we have arrived at. 


Science | 


says that this real leg, with all its nerves and all its | 


muscles and all its bones, has got secret and subtle 
connections with real forces outside of it, My limbs 
bow themselves instinctively to the law of gravita- 
tion, Space and time have been nround organisms 
since time began, and, at last, nerve connections, in- 
finite in their number, have been made in bodies, so 
that we instinctively know we are living in vital con- 
nection with real space und time, A real something 
outside, a real faculty inside; a real faculty inside, 
prophesying a real thing outside. Now this is true 
of every faculty of man from his foot up to his fore- 
head. Let us see now what it says here, on the top 
of the head. There ina real organism up there, len’t 


they said, Let us bring pain and wrong to an end by 


there? The doctrine is that uothing can come of 


nothing. The human mind has got an outward eve. 
It came of light, the light around every man, The 
human mind has got what we call an inward eye,— 
conscience, the sense of justice, love, etc. Is that 
made by no reality, by sham? The doctrine is that 
organisms cannot be produced without reality. You 
can get dream and fancy and myth without it, but 
legitimate, real organiems, pever. And so In me I 
have an organism which yields a consciousness of 
truth, justice, spiritual light, beauty, goodness, and a 
love which lives forever; and I know very well this 
inside faculty is produced by an Infinite Justice, 
Truth, and Beneficence outside of man. The reality 
without must correspond with the reality within, 
This may perhaps seem vague now, yet some day it 
will be the simplest matter of science. For if you 
produce these qualities of yourself, it is inevitable to 
say that a real thing is produced in the human race 
without a real thing to produce it from. Where did 
you get your organ from? But the real universe 
keeps enforcing justice, enlarging ecience, and ex- 
panding art. The reason is, the Infinite Mind is 
getting organized here, and is making its epokeamen 
and spokeswomen speak with louder Longues. 

We then together bow—all religions, knowingly or 
unknowingly, bow—before an Infinite Power which 
produces the beauty and glory of things. This is the 
universal element, common to all religions; the ever- 
lasting foundation on which all religiona rest. 

We must now consider, In the second place, the 
connection of the universal with the special, and the 
true relation of species to each other, You may say, 
if you please, that the special is the universal work- 


| 
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| Egyptian, Jewish, Persian, Greek, and Romau inp? 


ing 3 n under the mi 
place, and circumstauce. ‘To brin f 
pletely into the consciousness of the dail com 
Shponi to be the master difficulty of the th tite 
When you thiok of an infinite power which 4 
its streams of life and force into you, it iaa ‘brows 
that things do not go up into beaven end is 
when you e the intense pod — 
tiem of Nature, which is necessary to her end oor 
then, on the other hand, the surprise Js that A 
progress should be made st all, When you thin. 
ow absolutely essential it is to birth that the lif 5 
the child should come from the parent, itis haga 
see how new things Bet into this world at all, x. 5 
bere is exactly the difficulty uf science. When 5 
come to special organisms, the evolutionist ig * 
this demand: Show us the evolution of a tingle s 
cies, Those who have studied species know ihe k. 
i after millions of 
years, the likeness is still uudimmed. Now it 10 
happens that in religion-you can put your f er 
upou the birth of species, and show exactly how ihe 
progrers started, and get some glimpse at its laws 
he evolutionist tells you that you have to suppor, 
in the first place, an exceptionaliy favored locality, | 
secondly, an exceptionally receptive organism: ang 
then there will be a possibility of a movement Up 
tional locality and organisme, and then on me 
phenomena of religious progress, or the origin of 
species in religion. 
When Sextus Tarquin got possession of the towa 
of Gabli he sent a secret messenger to the old crafty 
statesman, his father, and said, I bave got che con 
fidence of the people: what am I to do next?" His 
father did not answer a word, but took the meser 
ger Into bis garden, and took his cane with him, and 
came to a beautiful poppy bed. He took his stick 
and snipped off the heads of the tallest poppies; the 
messenger carried back word of thie action to Sezim 
Tarquin, who understood his father’s meaning to be 
that he was to cut off all the progressive and mon 
powerful minds in the town. fe did s0; and where 
was Gabii? And so when Protestantism swept 
through Europe, and Spain, being the strong tower 
of Catholicism, cut off the tallest poppies in its do 
main, what became of the Reformation there? So 
you can easily kill out your rising faculty, your ber 
thought, your forming species, A thousand Umes a 
new thought or movement bas thus been killed, 
You perceive, then, the necessity of careful invest 
gation of places where the thoughts had a chance. 
Now let us look at Judaism. You will see that for 
one phenomenon it bad a race of prophets, and a te 
lief in the living Spirit which comes over and into 
men as“ inspiration. Now, if ihe Jewish People bad 
cut off all those prophetic heads, where would Jer- 
ish progress have been? Does not this seem to shew 
alittle the necessity, as a condition of progress, of 
able minds, touched with a bigh idea, before other 
minds can graspit? Cut off Phillips, Parker, May, 
and Garrison from the anti-slavery movement—ct 
off its great men as fast us the crop comes up,—and 
where is the republic of to-day? Thie, then, is the 
divine place for exceptional minde; and of course the 
higher the minds tbe more complete the manifesti- 
tion of their uplifting power. Now, a friend of mine 
says that the universal In each religion is ita sole ad 
essential great truth, and tbat it shares this with al 
others; and that the specialty in the religions js tte 
necessary antagonistic part of the religions, Ver 
well. If each specialty is necessarily antagonietic t 
all other specialties, all special claims are fale, or ul 
but one are false, because you cannot have two ntt 
essarily antagonistic truths, But what are the {ci 
in regard to our special religions? It happens tob 
afact that five hundred years before the Christa 
era a beautiful mind rose up in India and rowed be 
fore the universe that he would try to make an tbi 
of evil, and pain, and sorrow, and wrong; and the fre 
that was in his heart smote millions of hearts, 1d 


„ — 
tations of time, 


means of justice, and truth, and love to sil. Thats 
a fact; that Ja to aay, the wonderful influence of ont 
man must have had power to set the human beut 
longing, and working, and b and Budde! 
came. It Is also a fact that right into the midst 4 
wild Arabia there came one man who lifted up s fn. 
tion of Bedouin chiefs into a great, new faith, 
every man was exalted by the contact, and lifted ap 
by the personal magnetism that, belonged to Mobax- 
med, Now are these two facta necessarily antag 
nistle? Of course, if Mohammed and Buddha wr 
each to insist that he was the only teacher, = 
would be antagonism at once. But if each 7 
ingly acknowledges the miasion of the other, = 
people and times wide asunder, where io ay — 
tagoulsm? Truly seen, on the contrary, they — 
trate cach other, Each helps to make the 1 red 
rsonal influence — the 3 no longer seem 18 
ous, but credible and possible. - 
Turning to our own religion, we see the same 200 
truth illustrated. We must consider the Ph 


ration as one vast stream of religious influence, of 
which our complex Christianity is the gontinu on 
Ich ist the largest stream because more streams k 
into it, and its sources are found over larger A 5 
humanity. When I look on all thore majentie pas 
fluwing into it, T should say we bave gut w 1 
ity a Missisaippl of a religion. After tha ber but 
people had been guided to truth and Hentir, religien 
dreds of years, and other great elements © 1 
had-mingled with Judatem, then comes the — 
the Jewish religion, the Prophet of 14 ＋ band 
says this belongs to the world. —not only ale where. 
of people in Palestine, but to all people e is ale, 
And no the beauty of Jesus is not 115 5 dag u 
of Buddha, jealous of aman who tree iye got to 
the Hindu to love hie neighbor! — We 
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learned Christ,—but that he yearns to do for the 
West what Buddha longed to do for the East: namo- 
ly, to make an end of misery, pain, and wrong, and 
to bring In the kingdom of heaven; and the glory of 
Jesus that his personality had an Influence so 
deep, persuasive, and penetrating, that to-day his 
lifeblood flows in millions of Christian breasts, 
We aay, therefore, if goor special claim is made in 
any narrow and exclusive way, then some other 
apecial claim comes immediately Into conflict with it. 
But if my special claim shakes hands with your 
special claim—if Jesus clasps hands with Buddha, 
and says, Brother, the grace of comes to us 
both, anointing us for our tasks,” —then the special 
claima no longer antagonize, but fraternize and help. 
And we find, I think, it we look a little further, 
that in the first place this view emphasizes the uni- 
versal claim of all religions to the living God and the 
living truth; and, im the second place, that it maps 
out to each section of the world Its special duty. 
Now, it would be an odd thing, in the city of Boston, 
if Mr. A, B, C, and D, down to X, Y, and Z, had no 
special tasks, but each should try to do the other's 
work; they would never get anything done nt all. I 
aay, therefore, it Is not my business to pick out the 
faults in Buddhism aud show them to the world; nor 
is it in my-power to bring out all its excellences. 
But with perfect good-will I say to the Buddhist, 
“You are the possessor of your own inspiration; It ia 
yonr business to manifeat its glory, and we will lov- 
ingly and thankfully accept the bleselng.“ It ja not, 
my Christian friend, your business and mine to be 
everybody else but ourselves. —to be a perfect mush 
of religions. We have our historic line of inspira- 
tion, and that marks our post of duty. We are to 
guard, clarify, and develop our own religion, not to 
stand sympathetic tewards all other faiths and antag- 
onistic to the one faith that has reared us and made 
us what weare. For this reason one of our free re- 
ligious tendencies needs watching. Some of us, whfle 
they do not feel at all that It ia their bualness to criti- 
cise the Buddhist, yet feel a terrible duty upon them 
to show where the Christians or Hebrews are in 
error; they feel a divine commission to show how 
full of sectarianism the church next door is. Well, 
that is a right tendency, but it must not be exclusive 
and negative merely. It is perfectly proper for the 
student of Shakspesre to got together in one work all 
the poor passages In Shakspeare and say, “That la in 
Shakspeare.”’ It is not a very gracious task, but It 1a 
a necessary kind of work, But IH aman stopped hla 
orttiolem of 8 there, and didn’t give Ham- 
let and Othello a chance, what would you say of bis 
criticism? 80 It is yonr duty and mine to find out 
the errors and shortcomings of our own religious a 
tem. Itisa part and parcel of our duty to the world. 
as the legatees of this vast inheritance, to clear up all 


the swamps in the estate, and fill up the pit-falle and 


burn the rubbish, But this work may be done sym- 
pathetically and affirmatively, And to my friends 
who criticise Hebrew literature I wish to say one 
word, You heard, twenty years „In criticism of 
the Genesis story of Eden, that God repented and 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day. That 
was pronounced absurd. The poetry of it was not 
seen; the spiritual meaning of a legend or myth was 
not investi; ; it was only judged as if it were a 
Ilteral narrative of outward facts. Criticism of the 
Bible was in the same tone in which Thomas Paine 
criticised it in the prison of La Force,—“I haven't a 
Bible by me, but it doesn't make any difference; I 
can do very well without one!” Of course it was to 

t at the surface merely, and anybody could do that, 
Now the sympathetic scholar takes those passages 
thus criticised and finds exactly the opposite objec- 
tion,—too much meaning for their alleged time and 
place of authorship. He says these very passages 
the story of Paradive, for example—are altogether 
ahead of the ideas of the primeval Jewish people, 
who began away down in very low conditions of in- 
telligence. Can you sup them not to have had 
image worship, when Rachel sits on the little gods of 
her father and be cannot discover them, and is in 3 
terrible way because hin divinitles are gone? In 
euch passages as that you will see that the Jewish re- 
ligion n very low, Now sympathetic criticiem 

des farther than that, and says that le the glory of 
t; the glory of humanity {a not that man began per- 
fect with Adam, but that he began down therein a 
monad, has already grown upward from that to his 
present stature, and means to keep on growing; and 
the glory of the Jewish religion is that It began low 
‘down in the rade worship of Nature, and at last 
arose to the vislon of the divine splendor which 
shone on the face of Jesus by the Sea of Galilee. It 
is a glory of growth, and not a perfection to start 
with In one little ape 

So, In the second place, your critic, as a Christian, 
has to know the glories of his religion, We are the 
guardians of a splendid inspiration which has come 
down to us; and If we were to let it go, the Buddh- 
ists over yonder would come over to us in America 
and aay, “Where are those neglected books?” just as 
the Buddhiat missionary went from China to find in 
India thet the falth was dead and no longer Buddha's 
name held in reverence, but in its place degeneracy 
and corruption, And so it is your business and 
mine to take this religion of ours and clear it of Its 
imperfections, and to take all the excellences of it 
that we know or ought to know, and bear them in 
our beart of hearts,—to reproduce the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of love and tender sympathy, Inside 
ourselyes; and then all the disputes as to external 
things will be of little moment. 

And so, true friends, the isane thas imperfectly 
stated may be put, with your permission, in a word 
that T nsed here In Boston one year ago to a little 
company. Free Religion does not mean tender and 
sympathetic relations with all religions under heaven 
except Christianity. It does not mean a glorious in- 


sight into Buddha's character, and a caricature of the 
character of Jesus. It does not mean sympathy 
with Zoroaster, and allenation from Moses or Isaiah, 
It does not mean the eye of an artist for the beautiful 
lineaments of Egyptian or Roman hero or salnt, and 
the eye of a sign-palnter for Paul or John. It does 
not mean our going from our own house of faith to 
inhabit the houses of our neighbors, You don't 
know it, perhaps, bit you would catch cold In the 

hinese pagoda, and the dance of the dervishes 
would make you sick, and the incense floating in 
Buddha's temples ponid tng you to sleep. Nor ian 
Free Religion mean pulling down—fraternally, of 
conrmé—all other religious houses under heaven and 
ing ting a universal camping out while a new 
building shall be built. I suppose it must be done 
fraternally. I will * down the house of the 
Buddhist and he shall pull down mine, fraternally. 
I believe I can imagine a song of triumph coming 
from the person who Is pulled down. Now, millions 
of tender hearts, whom we have in charge, would die 
under the It Is very laborious to camp ont 
when you don’t know how to do it, as the new soldier 
discovers. Well, what then is the task? It is to 
have sympathizing relations with every effort toward 
the Infinite under heaven; to rejoice to know that 
God loves his Chinese or Hindus just as much as he 
does his Hebrews or Americans, It is to be sure 
that we never patronize the Spirit-born; it is to be 
sure that we never constitute ourselves examining 
chaplains to the Holy Ghost; it is to stand firmly on 
our own feet whore we are, and not only accord the 
same right, but to insist and beg that our Buddhistic 
and other friends stop where they belong. They are 
noble where they are, but how exotle they would be 
if they tried to plant themselves in our places. Thle 
difference of costumes 10 a fixed fact. Don't let us 
see them in a coat, which we buy at Porker'n, on 
Washington Street, looking just like everybody else. 
You would know them In thelr own costume and in 
their native religion and poetry, uttered amid East- 
ern circumstances and in their own sunny climes. 
And so we are shut up to this, if we want to do prac- 
tical work, and don’t want to be living in a wretched 
round of fancy or doubt. We have got to stand just 
where God put us; we bave got to cleanse the house 
of God in our midst, and build a temple to his name 
hera and now; ly giving forth all of we 
have inherited from our fathers in the spirit; and 
gladly receiving from others the message they too 

aye recelved from heaven; and so hastening the 
time when the great religions of the world shall no 
longer be so many hostile camps; but shall at last 
know each other to be, not enemies, but sworn 
brothers, standing side by side, giving and receiving 
the good word which the Father is forever speaking 
to his earthly children. 

ͤ— — ̃ ——v—6 b 
[For Taz Inver.) 

OF PAIN AND THE RE- 
OF PLEASUBE. 

Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Pagan and Medi- 
wyal Religious Sentiment, after speaking of the 
“Christian extreme, the heart and imagination sub- 
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jugating the senses and understanding, quotes the - 
0 


owing passage from Heine: 
Al through the Middle Age these snfferings, this 


fever, this over-tension lasted; and we moderns still 
feel in all our limbs the pain and weakness from 
them. Even those of us who are cured have still to 
liye with a hospital-atmosphere all around us, and find 
ourselves as wretched in it as a strong man amon 

the sick, Some day or other, when humanity shal 
have got quite well again, when the body and soul 
shall bave made thelr peace together, the factitious 
quarrel] which Christianity has cooked up between 
them will appear something hardly comprehensible. 
The falrer and happier generations, 1 of un- 
fettered unions that will rise up and bloom in the 
atmosphere of a religion of pleasure, will smile sadly, 
when they think of their r ancestors whose life 
was — in melancholy abstinence from the joys of 
this beautiful earth, and who faded away into spectres 
from the mortal compression which they put upon the 
warm and glowing emotions of sense. Yes, with as- 
surance I say it, our descendante will be fairer and 
happier than we are; for I am a bellever in Progress, 
— I hold God to be a kind being who intended man 
to be happy,” 

Mr. Arnold goes on to say that, while the sentiment 
of a religion of pleasure has in it much that is natu- 
ral, still it is fitted only for a world whose Inhabitants 
are never either sick or sorry; thatit cannotabide the 
test to which a life of hardship or suffering must put 
it; that it is powerless to help or console; that the 
sentiment of a religion of sorrow has a vast advantage 
over it as a stay for the mass of mankind, as some- 
thing by which they can live and die. 

But if it is not a religion of pleasure which we 
must accept tedar, neither—far from us be the 
thought !—is it areligion of pain. Since time began, 
the danger for humanity has always been that of 
running to extremes. neration after generation 
has passed, balancing itself on one or the other verge 
of thought, and only modern ideas move along the 
intermediate spaces, and find within them satisfying 
pause. We speak the word Greece.“ and before 
our mind's eye ap its sun-crowned hille and 

laina; its seas sparkling with a light that never was 
efore or since; its theatres holding entranced gudl- 
ences; beyond the stage a natural scenery; upon it 
actors uttering the immortal sentences of . 
dramatists; Its beautiful women, In graceful, tralllng 
«robes; its warriors and heroes bay-filleted: its lon 
procession of philosophers, statesmen, orators, an 
poets, Recalling these things, the dazzled imagina- 
tion cries impulsively: “Oh, to have been a Greek! 
Theirs was the only life, theire the only religion!“ 
But the present times are almost slways the best 
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times for those who are living in them; something 
besides the sensuous Grecian life ia ne 
lafy the modern spirit. Some of the 
minds stand out from the nation as a whole, as the 
greatest thinkers and reformers stand ont in every 
nge, and belong to no country or time, but to all coun- 

es and all times. Thus it ie sald that, If all the 
books in the world except Plato were burned, the 
“sense of the world’ would remain with us. But 


their senses, getting all the good 
this world from day to day. But did th 
poog? That fs the question, Their 
rely, „to my mind, the sentiment which actu- 
ated It was far more desirable than the sentiment of 
the Middle Ages, because It was so much more nst- 
ural; but it was nature not yet arrived at the highest 
development. They lived to enjoy; we must live to 
learn, and to enjoy suo what we learn. 

I cannot but feel with Heine that we are living in 
the atmosphere of a hospital, and that mankind has 
indeed been sick unto death; but, If slowly and par- 
tially, still the air is clearing, and many a helpless in- 
valid is now healed and upright, Shall the illnesa 
teach us nothing? Is the everlasting law of wisdom 

ed by experience, for once to be set aside? Had 
ve'a fault been condoned, she would have remained 
in bliss, but never again in ignorance. It is said that 
a young peraon recovering from typhoid fever takes a 
new lease of life; grows taller, and becomes stronger 
than ever before. ithin the limits of known hleto- 
ry the world has had its childhood, Its sweet careless- 
ness and love of panus then surfeit and long ages 
of severe typhold fever. May we not hope that it is 
at last recovering and growing to unknown at! ? 
What shall be the eatiafaction of {ts strength, the joy 
of its prime? We must cull the best of paganism 
and Christianity, unite sense with thought, enjoy- 
ment with abnegation, realism with ideality ; our feet 
must feel under them the solid ground, while our 
eyes seek highest heaven. 

The Gree * trees, and streams, and 
flowers, and their outer world was peopled with beau- 
tiful shapes. Modern science does the same thing for 
us, when it discloses the wonders of species and re- 
venls the secreta of the birth, growth, and maturity of 
all living things. Christianity commands self-abaze- 
ment and humility. He who believes himselt one 
link in the vast plan of the universe abnegates hia 
own will tothe general good, and accepta (to para- 
phrase the words of Pericles), without hesitation 
whatever lot the urn may hold for him. 

Mr, Emerson says that to know oneself one need 
only look out of the window; and to lead the truest 
life one should live in accordance with what he sees 
there, There is always an horizon, though ít shifts 
as we change our place; the earth holds her own in 
ether, though she revolves eternally upon her axis, 
and tarries not in her path about the sun. Onr lives 
must have limitations, but limitations that are not 
Immutable, tles not indissoluble, faiths ever cabable 
of extending to wider range as the march of scientific 
discovery proceeds, loves whose dying light is glad- 
dened by the promise of new dawna. 

To live in harmony with Nature, and with knowl- 
edge and appreciation of her laws,—that is the re- 
ligion of Nature, the religion of the future. It, in 
ita turn, may and be no more; but those that 
live by it will be harmonious, healthful beings, 
strong and cheerful, and, if not rapturously happy, 
patient and content. With this religion one may be 
sick or sorry from the thousand ills to which mortali- 
ty is heir; but his wounds, like those of Milton's arch- 
angels, will soon heal, and for the same reason—be- 
cause he Is of the divine essence. 

Such e religion ia often accused of belng a purely 
selfish one. Noone can accept it, people say, save 
those who have a natural love of beauty, an ſustinctivs 
comprehension of Nature, and something, at least, of 
the old Greek temperament. These go on their way 
rejoicing, with no thought for the milliona shut out 
by circumstances, by privation, and misery, and dis- 
ease, from the benelits they enjoy. But I do not be- 
lieve that it Is any more selfish than any other form 
of belief, No individual can help trying to perfect 
himself before be undertakes to perfect others; and 
he who strives to make his own lifes harmonious 
note in the great aymphony of Nature must ineyita- 
bly do bis utmost to ameliorate the conditions of 
others, and to bring all exlatence into tune. 

There are some questions which can never be an- 
awered, some Ideas which cannot be 4 444 by mor- 
tal mind, Who or what ever solved the riddle of the 
unequal distribution of fortune? Who or what shall 
answer the one question which, like the skeleton at 
the feast, intrudes into the most beautiful'scheme of 
life, and forces Itself through the perfect purpose of 
the universe, the fatal question—cui bono? But thia 
question, terrible to sensitive organizations, and only 
to be set aside by sheer force of will, is applicable 
everywhere. What would be the use of eternities 
spent in praising? What the use of immortality de- 
voted to the acquisition of learning, or to endless ca- 
reers through worlds and spheres, since the sum of 
knowledge must be reached at last? Or, if It too be 
eternal, how the mind shrinks from such endless 
activity, and turns to the iden of final rest with rellef 
and gratitude! 

Since we are not great enough to comprehend the 
use of a universe self-polsed and self-contained, de- 
veloping In regular order and beauty when some must 
dia that many may Ilye—each one of us with hie 
place and part in the whole, whether his part be that 
of the stunted apple or the perfect tree,—since wa 
are not great enough to comprehend the use of this, 
let us at lenst assume that there is one; let us patient- 
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ly do onr utmost to become the perfect tree, yet nobly 
resigned if the hand of fate snatebes us, an unformed 
fruit, from the bough, J. 
Swampscotr, Mass. 
— —ẃm— — 
[For Tag INDEX] 


THE AMEAICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
APVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AT HAHT~ 
FORD. 


A NEW DOCTHINE OF REGENERATION, 
BY PROFESSOR W. D. GUNNING. 


Our text is paper written in German, although 
not in the German language, by Prof. Eleberg. 

Prof. Elsberg's paper carried a heavy title: Regen- 
eration, or the Conservation of the Organic Molecule: 
a Contribution to the Doctrine of Evolution. 

We have learned about “regeneration” In the 
Shorter Catechism. Through Spencer and Darwin 
and Huxley we have h something about evolu- 
tion, From some of our theologians we have heard 
that regeneration does not go with evolution; that if 
you cleave to the one you must forsake the other; 
that if you have been evolved you cannot be regener- 
ated, We are afrald that Elsberg’s theals would force 
a new reading on our catechism. Let us see how it 
would run as amended :— 

2 —What is regeneration ? 

“ Answer,—Regeneration is the conservation of or- 
ganic plastidules.““ 

Shade of Jonathan Edwards, has it come to that! 

Let us consider these “plastidules.”” 

A very mysterious thing ia the genesia of a now be- 
Ing. Meci three hundred Tara ago Montaigne wrote 
in quaint old French: “‘Whot monster is that, that 
seminal speck (cette goutte de semence) from which we 

W, that it can carry in itself not only the bodily 
form but the thoughts and inclinations of the par- 
ents?’ Only a few months ago Hieckel took up the 
dame strain. “We reflect with wonder,” he saya, 
“on the fact that the simple ovicell and the seme-fila- 
ment so accurately transmit the individual vital, mo- 
lecular movement of two individuala that their mi- 
nutest physical and mental peculiarities reappear in 


the offspring.“ 

Beginnings, we say, are alike, It is ends that dif- 
fer, The pra of the highest mammal is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of the lowest. But we are 
compelled to assert differences where neither chemis- 
try nor the microscope can detect them. How does 
the germ of one being differ from that of another? 

The impregnated oyum consists of matter wholly 
derived from its parents. Now this matter consists 
of molecules—plastid molecules—which may be called 
“plastidules.”” The plastidule, although exceedingly 
small, is a material entity, and has real dimensions. 
It belongs to what Tyndall calls „the subsensible 
world.“ The mind must go where the eyes cannot. 
With a fine needle I prick a hydra. I have detached 
a few cella, and soon a young hydra Is seen sprouting 
from the wound, I have no difficulty in learnin 
that it grows from the detached cells, ith a lens 
throw a ray of light Into the hydra, and soon a young 
hydra is seen sprouting from the spot where the light- 
beam struck and wounded, jostling asunder certain 
molecules. In saying thia tha mind outrune the 
senses; but we no more doubt the deduction than if 
a viausl demonstration, as needle and cell, had Jed to 
it. Very well, then; the organic molecule Is a mate- 
rial entity. 

Now matter, as sclence finds it, is simply centres of 
force, Plastidules are bundles of force. The differ- 
ence, then, between the germs of two beings consists 
in the fact that each contains the molecules, with the 
forces they carry, of its own line of ancestry. Most 
of the germ-molecules, in process of growth, suffer 
change; but, if we suppose afew to remain unchanged 

to pasa Into the germ of a new being, they must 
carry with them not only the bodily form but the 
mental peculiarities of the grandparents, This ex- 
plains heredity, The plastid molecules, we bave 
said, have material dimensions. There follows an 
important deduction, 
, et us suppose a primitive “Adam and Eve,” 
Their children came from germs derived from their 
bodies, The germs of the children of these children 
contained, mixed with the plastidules of their par- 
ents, some of the plastidules of their grandparents. 
Suppose the human germ to consist of a definite 
number of molecules. A child of the first genera- 
tlon—body, propensities, and all—was a compound of 
the Adam and Eve, all the germ-molectles having 
been derived from them. Adam was regenerated, or 
born again in bis child. In Chinese, the nama of a 
child is (My-growlng- for- the-second- time- self.“ 

A germ of the second generation, composed of the 
same number of molecules derived from its parents 
and grandparents, developed Into a child containing 
only s portion of Adam. Adam was born again frac- 
tionally in his grandchild. 

Lat us suppose the germ-molecules to be derived In 
equal number from cach parent. The Adamic mol- 
ecules in a germ of the first generation would be 
one-half the whole number; oft the second genera- 
ton, 1-x; of the third, 1-x?; of the fourth, 1-x3; and so 
on and on, the denominator of the fraction being 
Jarger for each successive Generation. With each 
generation Adam {s *‘grow!ng beautifully less.“ Af- 
tera t many generations the denominator would 
be Infinitely large, the Adamic plastidules would be 
cut off, and Adam would disappear. 

We have heard much about “the old man Adam,” 
He is fous, Science assures us that we are removed 
Frou im by so many generations that not a plasti- 

ule of his body remains in circulation | He is elimi- 
nated. Our catechism might run on libe this :— 

it lon.— What is ‘putting off the old man’? 

er.—Putting off the old man ls what some 


authors have called ‘abbreviated heredity,’ and must 
be understood as the running out and final cutting off 
of the organic plastidules of the old man aforesaid,” 
Many facts in biology, dark hitherto, are brought 
by this view Into light. 
Two fundamental laws are heredity and adapta- 
tion, Heredity is the conservation of organic force 
and form by the transmission from generation to gen- 
eration of unmodified plastidules. Adaptation is the 
effort of an organism to adjust itself to its environ- 
ment. It includes growth, and denotes all the changes 
which occur in the being from inception to death, 
In the depths of the ocean, where the environment 
does not change, adaptation is at the minimum, and 
heredity atthe maximum. Bathybius, itis presumed, 
differs not at all from the bathybius which lay on the 
bottom ER the Huronlan sea in the. very morning of 
organic life, 
n zones of latitude where annual alternations of 
heat and cold are most extreme, or where the land 
surface, undergoing secular changes of level, Induces 
secular changes of climate, beredity is at the mini- 
mum, and adaptation at the maximum. The mam- 
male and reptiles of to-day have only a remote resem- 
blance to which peopled the lake borders of 
Wyoming and Colorado in the age of the earlier and 
middle tertlary. And yet, so obvious la the etic 
connection between the past and the present that scl- 
ence has chosen names for many of the Colorado spe- 
cies, which designate them as the ancestors of certain 
living species, 
The transmutation which an o fem has under- 
one is a complicated resultant, It embraces many 
‘actors, 'the struggle for existence,” and all the in- 
fluences of environment. If in the abysmal world 
we find persistence of type, it ls because one class of 
factors (change of environment) disappears, and the 
other clasa (struggle for existence) appears at mini- 
mum. In low organisms (and such, in general, are 
those of the sea-bottom), even growth implies no 
modification of cells. The organism is built up sim- 
ply by a multiplication of cells, and none of the cella 
which pass frdm parent to offspring are modified by 
the process of growth into nerve or tissue or fibre. 
The plastidules of the Huronien batbybius may exist 
unchanged in the bathybius of a. 
If in the higber organisms we find less persistence 
of type, it is because all the factors of evolution are 

resent and dominant. Tbe body is no longer tellu- 
ar. Ovicell and sperm-filament, with most of the 
plastid molecules they contain, in the process of 
growth are modified and transformed, Fewer ances- 
tral plastidules pass into the progeny. Heredity is 
sooner abbreviated,“ the ancestral line sooner cut 
off, A man is farther removed from his great-great- 
grandfather than an oyster, 
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[For Tax LIN RZ. 
WOMAN'S RIGHT TO THE SUFFRAGE. 


To THE Eprror or Tae INDEX :— 

I sent to you three questions, asking in aubstance 
whether anybody might rightfully be refused the suf- 
frage, provided the suffrage is a natural right; if ao, 
upon what grounds; and how, aoe of expedi- 
— 2 you could reconcile your adyocacy of woman 
suffrage with your hostility to the Christian Amend- 
ment, in case you belleve the suffrage not a natural 


right, since Christlan women will most of them favor 


that amendment. 

Your rebuke, implied in the sentence“ It seems 
strange that so clear and simple s principle should 
not be better understood,” at the eud of your com- 
ments on these questions, would furnish a motive, if 
one were otherwise wunting, for offering the follow- 
ing considerations in relation tothe matters involved 
in them. 

To avold all chance of misapprehension, let me say 
at the outset that I make no discrimination against 
women as women. 

1. You deny, us I do, that the right of suffrage in- 
heres in the individual. Having done so, however, 
there Is a logical impropriety in saying, as you do, 
that women bave a right to vote.“ It would be 
equally Improper to say that men have a right to vote. 
To be consistent, you should have written some wom- 
en have, etc, ; for, since the right doea not inhere, it 
can exlat at all only where there ia fitness to perform 
the duties which the right devolves: a thing which 
you yourself insist upon when you require a certain 

recedent ‘development of reason and conscience,” 

oth of usare clearly upon grounds of expediency. 
Being there, the question is us to the requisite “de- 
gree“ of development, or fitness, 

2. Now, why (probably) do you insist upon a de- 
gree of fitness? Because, Instinctively, you conclude 
that without it your ‘‘free institutions’ would soon 
be destroyed. And this suggests the answer to the 
question as to the degree“ of fitness: ite minimum 
must not be less than sufficient to insure free Institu- 
tions against destruction by anfitness. 

3. From thie point of view let us regard the atti- 
tude of the Christian Amendment party, or of the 
classes from which its masses are to come, Apropoa 
of the latter, Rey. Mr. McKeon. late of Worcester, 
now of Boston, would “shut up” my infidel friend, 
if he had the power.” Other Christiana would 
they have assured me, prevent me from speaking and 
writing infidel sentiments, if they “had the power.” 
Dr. Miner would have the legielature judge the Ortho- 
doxy of the people, and stop the free presses and the 
free speakers, if it should judge their influence to be 
“as mischievous as rum-selling:“ Massachusetts law 
makes it an — peniehabie by fine und imprison- 
ment, to „deny God,” to try to bring “contempt” 
upon the Bible, etc., etc., (vide chap. 165, G, S., Sec, 
10). Even as I write, a procession, with music and 
banners, marches by, ta the dedication of a sectarian 
achoolhouse—so potent and active is the feeling 
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5 the enlightenment which is the 
lite“ of free institutions, Indeed, there are vmi 
takable indicationa, in many quarters, of the solali — 
of the “‘irrepressible conflict’ between ecclesiasticis J 
and free government. Who can doubt that if 118 
Christian Amendment party suceceds, free press and 
free speech will be next assailed? The same 
ments that mre serving in favor of the Propoted 
Amendment will then apply againat enlightenment 
ublicationa and discussione, aud with the added 
orce resulting from their nearer and (to! clauses 
of the people) more obvious application. To quote 
our own words as pertinent here as in Germany; 
‘Why tr: at self-preservation as persecution?” ; 
I am willing, anxious, to = the same || 
which I demand for myself. 1 will yield even more, 
But I don’t demand liberty to destroy liberty, For 
rang I say to the Christian Amendment purty, 
“You may take away my right to vote because I am 
an infidel, or an atbeist, if you so decree, and T will 
offer no pbysical resistance, If you leave to me free- 
dom of specch and press, I can wait in the hope and 
confident expectation of persunding my fellow. cid. 
zens that it ought to be restored to me, But, if you 
strike down my freedom to speak and write, I Gn 
have no such hope. I am then totally and hopelessly 
disarmed. I may then become a perpetual victim, 
There will be, then, uo appeal but to force.“ 
4. Now can any clear-minded man belleve that 
force, war, which respects no privilege, and no right, 
would be justifiable under such circumstances, in 
order to regain liberty; but that now, in time of peace, 
to prere the same liberty, and to avert, besides, 
such a war itself, to withhold a privilege of doubtful 
expediency, is wholly inexcusable? Pardon me; the 


“breath of 


„sentiment is too sickly forearnestmen. What! Tho 


liberty gained by so many centuries of suffering, of 
sacritices, of martyrdoms, surrendered while means 
for its defence remain! The past and future alike 
forbid, Besides, what assurance have we that, ben 
centuries of new trials and sacrifices and self-inmo 
lations have regained a measure of freedom equal to 
that which we bow possess, a like emergency will not 
require à like surrender? Why not advance? Isthe 
“right” of Vandals to destroy more sacred than my 
right to preserve? Is It honorable and glorious to de- 
fend the citadel, but a crime to guard the frontier? 
Must I respect the right of another, yet be free to 
trample upon my own? -Is there any difference here 
exceptin the victim? Surely, it will not be seriously 
urged that one 2 — proteet the right by prevent 
lug the wrong? ost clearly, there ie the right te 
insist upon fitnesa, In man and woman, before either 
be granted the suffrage; and this right results neces 
sarily “from the nature of free institutions,” auch 
institutions inevitably perishing, except such fitness 
be insisted upon. Fitness to exercise it, indeed, is 
what alone can make the suffrage aright, in ay case, 

5. The power to rule best is a divine right to 
rule,“ whetber the sovereign be king or people, As 
a matter of fact, there is no free country anywhere, 
and cannot be while there is imperfection, Govern- 
ments themselves are but makeshifte to stand in 
place of such perfection, The best must govern. I 
am speaking of a principle. It is admitted that there 
are difficulties in its practical application. It is alse 
admitted that the principle would lead to despotiem 
—the despotism of, intelligence and virtue! Whats 
despot! Let nobody be alarmed by the word, since 
we are familiar with the ne e live under a 
despotism now—that of the bydra-beaded majority; 
at best, of only average goodness. Surely, the des- 
potism of the best of our fellows would be preferable 
to the despotism of the average one. 

6. ‘Whether they use or abuse it,“ say you? In- 


` deed, why don’t we give the ballot to “horses,” but 


that they would make no rational, that is, no proper, 
use of it? Whether life itself is a right, or not, de- 
penis upon the manner of its employment; whether 
usefully and beneficently, or in rapipe and murder. 
It ceases to be a right, when it is perverted to acer 
tain degree. So of liberty: we deny it to the hard- 
ened criminal so goon as our officer can apprehend 
him, So of the “pursuit of bappinese.”” It is a right 
only so long as the happiness pursued is legitimate. 
One whose happiness consists, as Jesse Pomeroy's, 
in mutilation and murder of helpless children, is not 
ermitted to “pursue” it. The State takes my land 
‘or public uses, and it deprives my ependthrift nei 
bor of the contro) of his property. The convietion 
is ineradicable that itis right use wbich determines 


right. — 

9. You say: There ia no more reason for diefran- 
chising them (the women favorere of the Christian 
Amendment) than for disfranchising E male atte 
cates of that pernicious measure.’ uite true. 
never thought the contrary, But the question of 
franchising men is not now in issue before the aue 
ican people, When it is, it will be time to conei 4 
whether we will require, on pain of disfranchisement, 
an “iron clad oath," by every voter, that be bas no 
wish, or intention, to destroy or abridge 2 1 
discussion; or in some other manner gu agi 11 
the catastrophe of such destruction or abridgemen” 
But the question of enfranchising women,! — 
ders of whom will, as soon as opportunity offers, ion 
that franchise to strike down free discussion, is be 2 
them, For one, till otherwise advised, I must, — 
that reason, conscientiously say NO to thelr ies 

8. Will it be said that I am Intolerant? one i 
but it is in favor of liberty that I umso. Into 8 

er se cannot be objected against. My oe mit- 
fie between being intolerant for liberty, or oF p 15 
ting, to the extent of my influence, . * 
liberty. The Taal will be as much my act 
case as in the other, 

9, You aay truly that “Liberty must perish — aF 
country, unless the majority of the people, m T 
women together, love it enough to 1 Am to 
love it, To contribute to preserve it is wha 


| 


do by my refusal to confer power upon its enemies. 
While, therefore, I would save liberty from fanatics, 
J would save the fanatics from themselves. 

10, In brief, the right of suffrage not inhering, but 
being dependent upon fituess, in the individual, it fa 
just and expedient, when practicable, to refuse it to 
persons who are unfit. That the mass of women are 


unfit, by reason of their intolerance of rational lib- 


erty, is evinced by their affiliation and sympathy with 
aystems and measures which are hostile to it. The 
manner of the presentation of their demand for the 


suffrage is not such that discriminations can be mada 


fo favor of those of them who are fit; therefore, it is 


the right and the duty of the friends of freedom to 
oppose the movement to give the suffrage indiscrimi- 


nately to women, Joun Francis Surrn. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 18, 1874. 


{If our first quoted remark seemed a “rebuke,” we 


apologize for it. No rebuke“ was intended, In 


fact, the original occasion of our note was lost aight 


of lo the thoughts that came into mind as we wrote, 


Mr. Smith’s questions deserved only the moat respect- 
ful attention, and we meant to give it; and we can- 
not forbear to expresa our great admiration of the 
ability and dignified tone of the above article, Our 
reply to its various points will be found In the edito- 


rial columas.—Ep.] 
—— — — 
(For Tax Inver.) 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND MOBOCEHACY. 


BY CHARLES D. B. MILLA, 


The late treatment of Mr. Francis D. Moulton at 
the meeting of Plymouth Church on Friday evening, 


t 28, is such as may well make the cars to tin- 


gle, and stir the blood. 

Mr. Moulton was in attendance at the meeting 
where the report of the Investigating Committee was 
to be presented and acted upon. He had, as appears, 
fall right to be there, as he was and fora long time 
bad been a member of the society. Quite civilly and 
very quietly, he requested of the Chairman, by a 
note sent bim, to permit him a word in the course of 


the meeting, as there were statements made in the 


report which, as he deemed, were aside from the 
facts, and needed correction. This privilege was not 
accorded to him. Mr. R. W. Raymond, in a speech 
which throughout must have heen charged with ve- 
hemence an n made violent per- 
sonal assault upon Mr. Moulton, branding hlm with 
treachery and a long conrse of mean, malignant 
lying. Mr. Moulton, Interrupting, pronounced the 
utterer “a liar.“ The crowd became excited and vio- 
lent, clamoring boisterously, Put him out! Put him 
out!" and only the presence of policemen, who 
appeared at Mr. Moulton’s side, do they seem to baye 
been prevented from carrying the threat into execu- 
tlon. 

At the close of the meeting, while the Dozology was 
being sung, Mr. Moulton easayed yatetly to withdraw; 
but instantly the crowd (the statement says, the 
major part of the immense audience’’), rushing after 
him like a mob as they were, pursued him with jeers, 
murderous cries, and blows. With the greatest dif- 
culty was he gotten from their reach; and be doubt- 
less has to thank the promptitude and skill of three 
or four friends, who helped him to a carriage io 
which he was drlven rapidly away, for his escape 
from violence and probably denth at the haud of 
these fellow-Christians of hia of Plymouth Church. 
This was their Way of establishing the innocence and 
vindicating the character of the Plymouth pastor, 

It is fit sequel and climax to the work that to all 
appearance has been going on on the part of Henr 

ard Beecher and his especial friends and ag 
ons for a very long time, and particularly since the 
so-called investigation was commenced. It would 
feem that, haying determined to uphold Beecher at 
Whatever cost, and in defiance of every evidence 
golog to show his gullt (a thing sud enough to say, 
and sadder still to believe in), they have stuck at 
nothing in order to suppress or lie down the truth; 
have conspired to crush out and destroy every one 
who, privy to the facts, might be disposed to affirm 
them; and now they essay the expedient of mobbing 
and lynching it down, It remains to be seen whether 
this shall succeed,—whether it shall carry conviction 
in the direction desired {nto the minds.of the people. 
May the latter not possibly anpes there must be 
something consciously false and rotten In a cause 
that invoked to Its ald the ney of gag and mob? 

I am amazed to see that the press of this country 
are, with very few exceptions in this exigent hour, 
either silent or strongly partisan. It there were a 
healthy sentiment, a deep regard for justice, falr- 
dealing, truth, would there not havo been one united 
outburst of indignation and stinging rebuke, that 
would have plunged in shame all who were engaged 
in this Peps arr procedure? Some, I see, expressly 
justify it; a leading dally of this city characterizes it 
as à mob this time “on the right side.“ Others, and 
those I suppose by far the largest number, silently 
acquiesce, have no word of condemnation or dissent. 
Their silence shows the current of their sympathies, 
Never, I think, since the time when John Brown ap- 

red at Harper’s Ferry, and struck that great blow 

r liberty that so stunned, and staggered, and exas- 
perated our slavery-chorishing country—I mean in 
the North and in the Republican party as well as in 
the South—has there been auch obliquity, perversion, 
and blind, vehement partisanship on the part of the 
pubia press, as on this matter of the scandal since its 

rst public agitation. Beecher is the king, or in thla 
“ase the preacher, who “can do no wrong;“ It Is an 
@ffrontery to admit the thought of its possibility: 


— .. 
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Tilton and Moulton are pursued and denounced as 
conspirators and miscreants unfit to liye, Heaven 
graut that this strange and (J fear) wanton infatua- 
tion and perverseness, may uot be the precursor, and 
also iu large degree the procuring cause, of a like ter- 
rible retributive visitation as was that of 1880! 

It is time for ull to apeak. Ever right-minded 
man and woman, every friend of justice and the de- 
cencies of beuavlor, must take position in this regard 
by the Baa De Moniin. . . in the deadly im- 
minent breach; he is doing battle, and that inat 
fearful odda, for the right. Honor to him for hia 
courage, if, hojala as I belleve he does the truth, he 
stands determined at every cost to abide by and 
malntain it. May God help him! 

And Henry Ward Beecher, who, it there be truth 
at all ln the solemn statement of Mr. Moulton, in the 
sworn declaration of Theodore Tilton, strengthened 
us they both are by points in evidence patent, ünde- 
niable, and of very positive indication, is a criminal, 
a malefactor against virtue, society, the public weal, 
beyond any other of this generation, this man is to 
go forth still as spans teacher, more lionized, be- 
praised, and run after than ever before; ja to appear 
the coming winter In the large lecture halls through 
our country, hired at fabulous prices, to instruct the 
young men and women of the land in the principles 
15 morality, aud the methods of the true and worthy 

e 


What shall we think of the Christianity, aye, of 
the professed morality of a community in which such 
things are possible? Theodore Tilton testifies of 
Mrs, Tilton that she had ao admired and adored, that 
erewhile Beecher had become verily Jesus Chriat him- 
self to her. Have the body of the American people 
60 suffered illusion that to their eye also he {s that, 
or some approximation to it? If so, a moral corrup- 
tion and debauching, not lesa but more dreadful 
than can have befallen ber, awaits them. 

Sysacusg, N.Y., Sept. 2, 1874. 

S 


TAX EXEMPTION, 


Doubtless one of the questions of the future, a 
question sure to awaken an active controversy, and 
one which may possibly be made a feature of political 
platforms, ia the justice or injustice of exempting the 
propert of churches and charitable and educational 
netitntions from taxation. If it were possible for 
this question to be — ty ay way upon us prematurely, 
and before we urg ready for its settlement, It could be 
done by the unwise and grasping spirit wanifested by 
some of the corporations and institutions which are 
so peculiarly favored, The city of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has recently afforded a case In point. The Roman 
Catholic Blshop owns in that mf among other prop- 
erty, a block known as Bishop's Block, which is cov- 
ered with residences and business houses. Claiming 
that this block, as the property of an ecclesiastical 
organization, was exempt from taxation, the Bishop 
refused to pay the taxes assessed upon it. The prop- 
erty went the way of all property on which taxea are 
not pall, and was sold to a man named Hintrager. 
The Bishop, in his endeavor to avoid the legitimate 
payment of taxes, has simply overreached himself, 
and the chances now sre that he will have to part 
with half the block in order to redeem the remainder, 

Another illustration of the same matter we find in 
a decision just rendered at Chicago by the County 
Court. The Northwestern University owns several 
hundred acres of land in the county, a considerable 
pemon, of which lies within the city limita, and is 

nilt over with business blocks, A large area of the 
city of Evanston is also held by the University and 
leased to its occupants, and has never paid any taxes, 
Taxes were levied against these lands, their payment 
was resisted by the University, and the County Treas- 
urer claimed judgment, The decision of the court 
sustains this claim on the ground that exemption 
from taxation, according to the constitution, la to be 
made in accordance with the general law, and that 
this law expressly restricts the exemption to property 
used exclusively for the purposes of education, ete., 
and excludes property which ia held for profit. The 
University has appealed to the Supreme Court, and 
the whole question will be re- ed there. The ulti- 
mate deelston will be awalted with considerable inter- 
est, as the question in this way brought to an issue le 
one of the utmost importance. 

Without reference to the main question as to 
whether any property whatever which derives benefit 
from public protection and improvementa should be 
exempt from bearing its share of the public burdens, 
it must be apparent that such exemption, if granted, 
should be restricted to property actually In use forthe 
purposes indicated. Any corporation or institution 
which seeks to stretch the meaning of the statute, 
and carry over the exemption to property held purely 
for profit and income, plunders the public purse to 
just that extent to which it is gnecessful, and rune a 
risk of precipitating apan itself and upon all other 
institutions similarly sitmated the withdrawal of ita 
pecullar privileges. There is no being in the world 
more democratic In his tastes than the tax-gatherer, 
and the community is coming to lonk with Increasing 
jealousy and hostili upon everything which has the 
aspect of an unequal distribution of public burdens. 
—Boston Journal. 

— ot — 

“How pismat vou look!“ sald a bucket to his 
companion, as they were going to the well, 

„An!“ replied the other, “I was reflecting on the 
uselessness of our belng filled; for, let us go away 
ever so full, we always come back empty.“ k 

“Dear me! how strange to look at It in that way!“ 
said the bucket. “Now I enjoy the thought that, 
however empty we come. we always go away full. 
Only look at it In that light, and you'll be as cheerful 
as I am.’ 


LIKE ME. 


BY MRA, M, F. DUTTS. 


What would bappen, do you suppose, 

If the mignouette should say to the rose: 

“The pride of roses I hate to see: 

Why don't you keep near the ground lke me?" 


What if the rose should say to the phlox; 
My form and color are Orthodox 

To please your Maker, you've got to be 
Precisely in all respecta like me.“ 


What if a grape should say toa pear: 
“Why are you flaunting about up there? 
Beware of swinging alone and free; 

You onght to cling to a trellis, like me.” 


What It a river should say to a rill: 

“If you weren't too lazy, you'd turn a mill. 
Study wy method, and try to be 

A rushing, roaring river like me,” 


What tf a swan should say to a crow: 
“You belong to the race of so-and-so; 
It's x deadly sin for you to be froc; 
Your only hope is in serving me." 


What if a goose should teach s wren, 
Or an eagle try to follow a hen! 
What if the monkeys should all agree 
That there ought to be uniformity! 


What if a man should say to another: 
“Differ with me and you're not my brother; 
I layé the truth, na the oracles tell: 

Go with me, or you'll go to bell i" 


—Sertiner's for July. 
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Tux Independent has concluded to class the ‘‘adyo- 
cates of the Religious [Christian] Amendment,” as 
well as the readers of Tux INDEX, with “the unlet- 
tered sceptics of the West.” This sly thrust, which 
is so worded as not to be noticed by a casual reader, 
seems to be prompted by a atatement in the Christian 
Statesman of August 20 that the “frank, uncon- 
cealed assaulta [of Tue INDEx]J on Christianity and 
the Christian features of our government secure on 
every hand a measure of respect which the Indepen- 
dent, nominally a Christian journal, but really fol- 
lowing the same flag at a safer distance, will never 
win.” 

ONE or THE moat esteemed citizena of New York 
State has an indignant article iù another column on 
the mobbing of Mr. Francia D. Moulton. It should 
be read by every one. Yet it must be said that Mr. 
Moulton’s intemperate language, notwithstanding the 
provocation of it, could hardly have produced any 
other effect at such à time. It takes a better head 
than ours to discover the truth in this whole busi- 
ness, and It is too much to say that Mr. Moulton is 
“doing battle for the right” beyond a doubt. Some- 
body is doing desperate battle for the wrong, and un- 
certainty na to the wrong-doer is no proof of demor- 
alization anywhere. But we can see our way clear to 
unqualified condemnation both of Mr. Moulton's 
passionate word and the mob's passionate reply, 

From THE just published Proceedinga of the Ser- 
enth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, we propose to reprint (by permission) the three 
addresses by Messrs. Calthrop, Higginson, and Ab- 
bot, on the true relation of Free Religion to Chris- 


tianity. The first of these ls published to-day, and 


will be followed by the other two in their order. Mr. 
Calthrop’s plea for Christianity, though brilllant and 
able, as was to be expected, would have been more 
satisfactory to us, If what he defended had been 
really Christianity; but he defenda a view of his own 
which he calla Christian, while he totally ignores all 
that has given Christianity its real power in the 
world. We wish that a Catholic could haye been 
found to plead the cause of Christianity, for he alone 
could really speak for it, 


Tu MAN who wrote this paragraph in the Brook-- 
lyn Catholic Review of September 1, and did not 
know that he was firing off a blunderbuss of sober 
argument at a bubble of sheer fun, must have ears as 
long as the Atlantic cable: "The Boston INDEX pub- 
lishes æ little paragraph in which it affirms that the 
Catholic Review compliments it with the title of the 
‘Sacred Congregation of the Index,’ What makes 
the thing amusing is that this egregious blunder im- 
mediately precedes another paragraph in which the 
editor dissents from the view of n contemporary who 
says that ‘patient study and thought’ are ‘precisely 
what the Free Religioniste lack,’ and claims that for 
his own part, at least, although the results of bis 
study and thought may not be valuable, their pa- 
tience he would ‘modestly testify to.’ How much 
patient study would haye been required to ascertain 
the fact that there Is in Rome a ‘Sacred Congréga- 
tion of the Index,’ a part of whose duties might'be, 
were the Boston INDEX less ridiculous or sufficiently 
influential and well known, to indicate it as undesira- 
ble and unsafe reading“: 


‘WOMAN'S BIGHT TO THE SUFFRAGE.” 


‘An unusually vigorous and by no means hack- 
neyed argument by Mr. Smith against woman auf- 
trage will be found in another column under the 
above heading. It seems to demand a reply point by 
point, and we will try and do it justice. 

1. Because we admit that the right of auffrage does 
not inbere in the individual as such, Mr. Smith ar- 
gues that there is a “logical impropriety in saying 
that women have aright to vote,” or even that men 
haye aright to vote, He thinks we should have said 
that only some women and some men have this right, 
since the exercise of the right depends upon fitnesa— 
upon a certain development of reason and con- 
sclence. Hence, he concludes, “both of us are clearly 
upon grounds of expediency.” 

The difference between rights which inhere in the 
individual and rights which inhere in society as such 
seems here to be overlooked; and it is fundamental 
to our position on thia question. The individual's 
right to exist ie contained In the very fact of his 
existence; it naturally inheres in him as an individ- 
ual being until he forfeits it in some way (for we 
hold that no right whatever ls absolutely “‘inallena- 
ble”). But the individual's right to vote is not con- 
tained in the mere fact of his own existence, since he 
can be conceived to exist alone, In which case suf- 
frage is meaningless, His right to vote, however, is 
contained in the fact that many Individuals co-exist 
in such close relations that the acts of each affect ev- 
ery other, In other words, the right of each individ- 
ual to yote is contained in the bare fact of society's 
existence; for no reason can be assigned why (other 
things being equal) one individual has not as good a 
right to influence the decision of questions of com- 
mon interest as any other individual, In the ab- 
sence of all “divine right to rule” on the part of à fa- 
vored individual, all the individual members of soci- 
ety have an equal right to decide them, since all have 
an equal interest at stake. Some special reason 
must be shown why any particular individual should 
not be allowed to vote; the presumption je wholly on 
his side, until rebutted by some positive evidence 
that his right has lapsed. In this manner we deduce 
the right of suffrage, not from the nature of the indi- 
vidual as duch, but from the nature of society itself, 
as composed of a number of individuals: all being 
necessarily supposed to have equal righta until dis- 
parity of righta has been fairly proved. But all 
rights are natural“ which result from natural rela- 
tions, or the nature of things; and for this reason we 
consider the right to vote asa natural right, reault- 
ing, however, from the nature of society rather than 
from the nature of the individual, 

Mr. Smith will perceive, therefore, that we are not 
“both upon grounds of expedlency.“ We, at least, 
are upon grounds of natural right—natural right 
which is absolute until proved by special reasons to 
have lapsed in special cases. Woman's right to vote, 
then, if we are correct, resta eolely upon the fact of 
her membership in society, as an Individual whose 
right to vote cannot be proved to have lapsed. 
While Mr. Smith apparently holds that fitness must 
be proved before the suffrage can be granted, we hold 
that fitness must be disproved before the suffrage can 
be taken away: a moat Important distinction, since it 
throws the burden of proof on the opponents, not the 
advocates, of woman suffrage. Democratic or free 
institutions are all built on the assumption of equal 
human rights; and whoever would Introduce dis- 
criminations ia bound to show good reasons for them. 

2. We “inalat upon a degree of (mental and moral] 
fitness," as a condition of voting, because man is a 
mental and moral being who ia not born full-grown, 
but rather as an infant, whose faculties very slowly 
develop. All the interests of society being ultimately 
mental or moral, the absence of either mental or 
moral fitness is precisely the evidence required to 
suspend the exercise of a particular individual's right 
to vote, Hence children, idiots, lunatics, and crimi- 
nale are disfranchised, The requisite degree of fit- 
ness should be determined by a purely utilitarian 
standard: but women as a class cannot be disfran- 
chised, unless It can be proved that no woman at- 
tains to this requisite degree of fitness. Mr. Smith 
very excellently states the true principle as to fitness: 
“Ita minimum must not be less than sufficient to In- 
sure free institutions against destruction by unfit- 
ness. To exclude women as such, therefore, from 
the polls, it must ba shown that all women are unfit 
to vote to adegree below this minimum of fitness, 
But Mr. Smith concedes that this cannot be shown, 
when he saya: “Let me say at the outset that I 
make no discrimination sgainst women as women.” 

3 and 4, Mr, Smith's argument under hla third and 


. for it, and be wiser next time. 
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fourth heade is directed, not towards the diafran- 
chisement of women as such, but towards the dis. 
franchiaement of the Christian Amendment Party, ag 
proving themselyes by their very enterprise to be be. 
low the requisite minimum of Intelligence or moral 
fitness, His reasoning is 80 forcible that we confess 
it haa momentarily staggered us, Certainly the me 
ceas of that enterprise would be the death of repabli- 
canism; and the attempt to make it aueess ful ts, in 
fact, the worst species of treason against the republic. 
If it was justifiable to distranchlse Southern rebels 
(and we never doubted that thelr rebellion was 4 
crime for which disfranchisement was the mildest 
possible penalty), we cannot deny that the attempt to 
carry the Christian Amendment by force would de. 
mand at least as severe a penalty, But if the recs. 
sionists had confined their efforts to appeal and 
peaceable persuasion, we could not justly have dis 
franchised them; speech must be kept free, even if 
irrational or treasonable, so long as treason or unrex- 
son does not take up arma or proceed to overt acts: 
even solicitations to national suicide, ao long as no 
attempt to commit national murder is made, must be 
tolerated, Similarly, s0 long as the Christian Amend- 
ment party operate by peaceable means, no matur 
how treasonable their enterprise is in fact, they can- 
not be disfranchised without violation of our own 
principles, As a matter of expediency, auch a cour 
would be a great blunder, giving the Christianizen 
all the glory and prestige of martyrdom for their 
cause. Let it be remembered that free discussion 
always helps our side, not theirs, In this great contro 
veray between Christianity and Freedom; and the 
victory will assuredly be ours, if we lose not faith in 
the weapons of Freedom. Perhaps It ia true that the 
Christlanizera prove themselves, by thelr very under- 
taking, to be really unfit for suffrage in a democratic 
republic; nevertheless, in advance of some actual 
crime against the government, we cannot justly dis- 
franchise them, any more than we could disfranchise 
a man whom we suspected of meditating burglary or 
murder, Wait till the crime is committed, before 
you proceed to punish it. Criminals may not vote; 
bat they must be actual, not prospective, criminals, 
Let us defend ourselves against the suspected crime 
by such means as are truly republican, and not stoop 
to ‘fight the devil with fire.” 

5. We cannot admit that “the power to rule best is 
a ‘divine right to rule,’ whether the sovereign be 
king or people.“ That smacks too much of Carlyle, 
who ls no true democrat, It is necessary to-day to 
adhere luflexibly to the equal rights of mankind, and 
to carry out our great democratic experiment, in 
spite of all buffeting winds and waves. Give us no 
“despotism of intelligence and virtue“! We want 
here no oligarchy of saints or philosophers; we want 
to make the people themselves “virtuous and intelli- 
gent,“ and the only way to do it is to throw them 
upon themselves. If they blunder, let them smart 
If we put our stand- 
ard of fitness so high as to rule out the great bulk 
of the people, freedom will languish and die. No! 
Let us stand by our ship, and, if need be, go down 
with it to the bottom. Better die with faith in man 
in our hearts than live to have faith only in the few! 

6. The people to-day wofully “abuse” the ballot— 
no doubt of that! So every one of us more or less 
“abuses” the freedom he would die to defend. If 
only “right use determines right, what right bas 
any man? Let us rather say, imperfect use must 
precede right use; otherwise, no man will ever posses 
a right, 

7. Mr. Smith very frankly admits that there is no 
more reason for disframchising the female than the 
male advocates of the Christian Amendment, but 
urges that the men, being already enfranchised, can- 
not be disfranchised, while it io still possible to pre- 
vent the great acceasion of strength to that tressona- 
ble enterprise which would result from indiscriml- 
nately enfranchising women, Thia, we frankly allow, 
ia the only argument against woman suffrage which 
has ever welghed much with us; and we concede ite 
{ull force. There can be little doubt, we think, that 
a majority of women could easily be persuaded to far 
vor and vote for the Christian Amendment; while a 
respectable minority would doubtless vote against it, 
The great probability that a formidable Increase of 
the ecclesiastical party would result from the imme- 
diate establishment of woman suffrage bas conduce? 
to u feeling of resignation over its postponement; 
yet, when called to yote directly on that issue, A 
would be impossible for us to deny our Ferme 
convictions of right by voting agalnst her. It is * 
our habit to count consequences in A question be 
equal justice; and so long as Christianizing ™ 
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have the auffrage, we cannot help saying that Chris- 
tianizing women have exactly as good a right to it as 
they. We must put our confidence In the common 
sense of the whole people, men and women together. 
Jt ls onr own individual duty to vote as we believe; 
we believe that women, as women, have the same 
right to the ballot that men have, as men; and, 
break what may, we can never vote otherwise. The 
peril to liberty that would undoubtedly result from 
the anlversal suffrage of women might be the very 
provocative that is needed to rouse the liberala from 
their present dangerous torpor: who knows? Be 
this as It may, what have we to trust in, if we cannot 
trast In the eternal expediency of justice? For one, 
we atand by that till the crack of doom. 

& The question of Intolerance“ in the abstract le 
not epectally interesting in this connection; the 
question of equal rights ls the one now under debate. 
Are we not all in favor of equal rights? 

0. There ls no way 80 sure to “save fanatics from 
themselves,” and win them to the love of liberty, as 
that of showing them how tender we can be of their 
rights, even when they trample upon ours. If there 
je anything omnipotent in thia universe, it is justice, 

10. It is not enough, In order to justify withholding 
the ballot from women, to show that the mass of 
women” are unfit to exercise it: it must be shown 
that all women are unfit, Otherwise we shall be 
withholding the ballot from those who, by our own 
showing, are At for it. The one thing we will never 
be a party to is the doing of evil that good may come; 
and all our radicalism ie smoke if it does not teach 
that principle. Sooner or later the ballot will be 
given to women, as it has been to negroes; certainly 
as large a proportion of women are fit for it as of ne- 
groes; and does Mr. Smith regret the establishment 
of negro suffrage? Some do; but we do not, despite 
all the incidental ovila that have followed iu its 
wake. For America fo the Land of Equal Rights; 
and we see no hope of its future but by holding up 
that banner with steadfast courage and unflinching 
adherence to the logic of liberty. “Hoe signo vinces!” 

— — öZüͥ ͤ — — 


F. R. A. ANNUAL REPORT, 


The Report of the Proceedings of the last Annual 
Meeting of the Free Religious Association (1874) has 
been printed in pamphlet form, and is now ready for 
distribution. 

It contains the annual report of the Secretary, and 
verbatim reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on The Validity of the Free Religious Platform,” of 
Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The Religious Signs of the 
Times,” of Rabbi Sonneschein'a speech on “Reformed 
Jodaism,” and of the statements by Messrs. Calthrop, 
Abbot, and Higginson of thelr respective attitudes 
with regard to Christlanity,—as “Christian,” (Anti- 
Christian,” and “Extra-Christian,” 

Members of the Association are entitled to the 
tract gratis. Price to others, single copy, 35 cents; 
package of four or more, 25 cents each. It can be ob- 
tained In Boston at A. Williams & Co, a, and at the 
office of the Association, No. 1 Tremont Place. Ap- 
plications for it from abroad may be sent to the office 
in Boston, or to the Secretary, New Bedford, Masa. 

Wu. J. POTTEB, Secretary. 
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LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


To rae EDITOR or TEE INDEX: 

Sir, —I did not intend to recur to the subject of 
fee love in your columns, seeing how my former let- 
or roused the angry feelings of its champions, But 

think the late events in New York justify me in the 
nideayor to improve the occasion by polnting out 
fresh the moral and social dangera to which we 
dould be exposed were the principles of free love to 
revail. 

I would first remark that Mrs. Woodhull’s reply to 
in Tux Inpex was no reply at all. With singular 
wlity she urged certain changes In the present mat- 
Bonial conditions which 1 shonld be quite as anz- 

Be to see carried out as herself; but she studiously 

vided the advocacy, and even the bare mention, of 

at part of her theory which I attack. Many per- 
us ignorant of her other writings, and supposing 
at her letter In Taz Iypex contained the princi- 
which I combat, naturally thought that I had 

m unjust and unreasonably severe. Let them 

wd more of her lectures and judge for themselves. 

in reference to the Beecher scandal, I wish to say 
thing personal. I would not for the world pollute 

u columns with the details of which every decent 

mber of our communities must be quite sick, 

k would I venture to give an opinion upon a mat- 

Which can only be decided by a court of law exer- 
fag the most exact and elaborate scrutiny. In all 


such cases there is always hard lying, and the discoy- 
éry of the truth Is nearly Impossible. But it Is with- 
in my province to call attention to this case as an 
Illustration of the dire mischlef which must follow 
upon any degree of tampering with the sanctity of the 
marriage tie. 

Take first the hypothesis of Mr. Beecher’s inno- 
cence of the actual crime of adultery, He has, we 
will assume, kept within the legal limita of intimacy 
and familiarity. Even, let us suppose, that there 
was not a single act of endearment, such as s caress, 
or warm and significant pressure of the hand, I ask 
thia queation: Is Mr. Tilton less injured in having 
been robbed of his wife’s affections than if the graver 
offence had been committed? As a man, I affirm that 
the injury, the irreparable wrong, was done when the 
wite's heart was enticed away and fixed upon anoth- 
er to the detriment of her former sole attachment to 
her husband, 

I indignantly repudiate as sheer nonsense the sug- 
gestion tbat Mrs. Tilton only felt that kind of grate- 
ful affection to Mr. Beecher which naturally and 
purely springs from the relation of pastor and flock. 
That would never have caused the pastor any re- 
morse, nor the husband any ground for jealousy. If 
a lady had been in the position of the pastor, Mrs. 
Tilton’e affections would never have gone beyond the 
purely spiritual and innocent degree. But as the 
pastor was a man, and his disciple a woman, the in- 
avitable consequence of too great intimacy and too 
much spiritual counsel was that the disciple was be- 
trayed Into becoming a lover. And this condition, I 
aver, was in itself the greatest wrong that could have 
been inflicted on a married couple. Now we will 
suppose that these persona, the pastor and the wife, 
never met again, never exchanged a kiss or caressa; 
could that wife ever again feel the same spotless af- 
fection for her husband, or the husband for the 
wife? I sayno; like a broken pearl the rounded lus- 
tre of their love could never be restored, 

But some of the advocates of free love are urging 

more and more of this sort of Platonic friendship be- 
tween married persons and third parties. Leaving 
aside the extreme danger of gross adultery into 
which such persona may be tempted, I say that the 
total destruction of domestic peace and joy takes 
place in and through the first alienation of the heart, 
whether of husband or wife. That is the most cruel 
of wrongs, and being the first step In a downward 
course ought to be guarded against with the utmost 
care, 
By thia time, Mr. Tilton’s eyes must be sadly 
opened to see the fruits of his persistent advocacy of 
free love ln the pages of the Golden Age. Itis a 
cruel retribution that bis own home has been shat- 
tered, and perhaps his own heart broken, by the prac- 
tical application of those very principles which he 
has so honestly yet so blindly espoused, 

And 80 I would say that granting Mrs, Woodhull to 
be herself the model of purity—the blessed Virgin 
Mary of modern times,—her principles and philosophy 
include the inevitable corruption of domestic happl- 
ness, and bear the bitterest fruit of domestic misery. 
Let her do ber utmost to liberate married women 
from the brutal tyranny of husbands who do not de- 
serve the name of men. To these efforts I would 
say God speed.“ But let ber, in the name of all 
that is precious In earthly bliss, in the name of all 
that is pure and elevating in domestic life, refrain 
from encouraging Platonic loves, stil! more from ad- 
vocating the Indulgence of unlawful fancies—fancies 
unlawful, not because they happen to lead to a breach 
of the marriage laws, or to s violation of ecclesiastical 
obligatlone, but unlawful because they are unspeaka- 
bly demoralizing, and are deadly to peuce between 
husband and wife. 

On the most charitable construction of Mr. Beech- 
er’s conduct, and on the hypothesis of his entire 
legal innocence, the relations between him and Mra, 
Tilton have nevertheless resulted In the utter ruin of 
her home. Must have done so {nevitably, even if Mr. 
Tilton himeelf be innocent of the counter charges 
bronght against him, 

If I am right In fixing the central injury in the 
first tampering with the affections of a married 
woman—or man,—we haye no need to consider the 
moral aspect of what the world calla the graver 
crime. If I have understood Mrs, Woodhull, she 
teaches that If Mrs. Tilton preferred Mr. Beecher 
to her own husband as the father to her offspring, 
she had a perfect right—nay, it was her duty,—to 
act as wife towards her pastor. It ls thts kind of 
teaching which must be forthwith justified on the 
eternal principles of right, or it must be denounced 
with all the indignation onè can summon, as one ia 


bound to attack every foe to human happiness and 
progress, and moat of all bound to attack those foes 
who approach under the garb of friends, 

No epithets that I have previously used are too 
strong to apply to the teachings of which I complain 
—if I am right in regarding them as fatal to domeatic 
purity and peace, God knows we want more and not 
less moral restraint to control the moat imperious of 
our passions; and, while I unfeignedly express my 
pity for those who find them ungovernable, I as un- 
kelguedly expresa my detestation of those who would 
make our passions more ungovernable still. 

1 am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHanixs VorsEr. 
SCOTLAND, August 17, 1874. 


—— 


ON THE CHEISTIAN PANTHEISM OF THE 
NINTH OEBNTURY. 


Evrror or THE InDEx:— 

Mr. Gannett says of Picton (The Mystery of Matter, 
INDEX, May 21): „In him the happy hymns of a new 
faith have begun to sing themselves.) “For intel- 
lectual men, he Picton] thinks, there fe no future to 
religion’ other than that of a ‘‘Christian pantheisin.”” 
Religion in this form, says Mr. Gannett, “ls sure, 
and never was form go grand and true; . .. the deeper 
views of the universe are dissipating the common the- 
istic notions of creation—providence, e and 
design,—and replacing them with {dens of the One- 
in-All in process of transcendent evolution. But to- 
day's panthelem does not, like Splnoza'e, pretend to 
explain the Great Fact. It simply accepts it, ignor- 
ing the barren puzzle of beginning and ending, and 
recognizing In the Eternal Unity the living substance 
of all that has been, is, or can be.” 

Mr. Gannett admits that the early Christian fathers 
were Unjust In their attempts to exalt Christianity by 
vilifying the Greek- pagan religions, and treating the 
deities of the old falth as “demons, powers of dark- 
ness aud evil.“ Those are unjust who endeavor to 
exalt the Protestant Church by vilifying the popula- 
tions under the anclent Roman Catholic Church, and 
representing her as having exercised from the fifth to 
the tenth century the power (which she bad not) of 
absolute and complete coutrol over the thoughts and 
conduct of men; of Laving caused the ninth century 
to become a barbarous of darkness, and dismal 
night of ignorance (which it was not); and of having 
caused in the tenth century the people of Westeru 
Europe, almost without exception, to be sunk ju the 
most brutish and barbarous ignorance. Itis equally 
unjust to exalt the Christian pauthelsm of to-day by 
denying the fact that a Christian pantheism exist 
in the ninth century, founded on the principle of “the 
philosophy of ignorance,” which gives the pantheism 
of to-day its superiority to the pantheism of Spinoza. 
This Christian panthelam was patronized by the Em- 
peror of France, Germany, and Italy, and was ex- 
8 by his director of the school of the palace, 

ohn Scotua, The great reputation of this Irishman, 
and the extensive influence of his writings, are at- 
tested by the historians aud by the great heresy of the 
Albigenses In the thirteenth century. 

The obscuring of this fact of Scotus’ pantheism is 
unjuat, because it * — the popular notion that 
the human mind In Western Europe had become de- 
based in an unparalleled degree during the so-called 
Dark Ages. e Protestant historiane of theology 
and philosophy hold opposite opinions regarding thie 
ignorance, Leibnitz says that there was more learn- 
ing and knowledge in the tenth century than in the 
succeeding ages, particularly the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Mosheim calls this ‘an extraya- 
gant assertion,” and #o Brucker regarda it, Hallam, 

uckle, and Lecky Indurse Mosheim's oplolon, In- 


ersoll and Underwood say thut during that fright- 
ul period known as the Dark Ages’ Faith reigned, 
with scarcely a rebellious subject; that the Church 


exercised absolute and complete contro! over liberty 
of thought and action; that che people are now be- 
ginning to think, to reason, and to Investigate; and 
that now a few infidely have made it possible for the 
genius of the nineteenth century to revolutionize the 
cruel creeds and superstitions of mankind. It is sur» 
prising that they do not know that the Infidels of the 
nineteenth copiae but reproduce the arguments 
of the infidels of the Dark Ages, Mr. Frothingham 
says that the Protestantism of the thirteenth centu- 
Ty was an indication that the human mind was be- 
ginning to stir; but that in the fifteenth century the 
time had not come for theological doubt on the Or- 
thodox dogmas of falth,—trinity, incarnation, atone- 
ment, fall, and redemption. Luther and his disci- 
ples did all they could to ent doubt on these ques- 
tions, You say that, “faithful to the Author and 
Finisher of its faith, the Christian Church, as soon aè 
it got established, proved itself the unhesitatiug and 


+ uncompromising foe of mental freedom, Chrietiani- 


ty annexed the State to the Church, and used the 
tremendous power of both to subjugate the Individ- 
nal, and absolutely to control his faith and conduct. 
There really waa no freedom in the Church for cent- 
uries; the rule of authority excluded personal inde 
pendence, Every fres tongue was bound; every free 
volce was hushed, The ecclesiastical mandate was 
supreme, The ‘Dark Ages’ indeed prevailed.” 

That the Church always strove to be und to effect 
what you describe, I will not deny; but during the 
five centuries from the sixth to the tenth, the Church 
was not strong enough to make the attempt, and, 
when she attained ber greatest strength, she did not 
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succeed in debasing the human mind to the extent 
which is 4 aupposed. Gulzot says that the 
period comprising the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries waa not one of apathy and moral sterility, and 
without intellectual activity. It was eminently other- 
wise, John Stuart Mill said, in the Edinburyh Re- 
blew, 1845: “When the history of what are called the 
Dark Ages... ehall be written as they deserve to be, 
that will be seen by all which is already recognized by 
the great historical inquirera of the present time,— 
that at no period of history was human intellect more 
active or society more n in astate of rapid 
advance than during a great part.of the so much vili- 
fled feudal period.“ Gulzot says: “Impartiality will 
never be popular; the masses are governed by exclu- 
sive ideas and passions, and there ls no fear of their 
ever judging too favorably of the social and intellect- 
ual state of the Dark or Middle Ages.” 
Joux CHAPPELLSMITH. 

NEW Harmony, Indiana, July 20, 1874. 

[Mr. Chappellamith is aubstantlally correct. The 
broad generalization needs to be supplemented by the 
careful qualification, Butit is true that, while the 
Church has fostered thought in accordance with its 
creed, it has always done its best to edppress thought 
notin accordance with it; that this repression has 
succeeded in proportion to its power; and that it made 
the Middle Ages” certainly “dark” In comparison 
either with Greco-Roman civilization or with the 
civilization of modern science.—Ep.] 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION. 


EDITOR IxDEx: 

Dear Sir;—Allow me to presume upon your pa- 
tience so far as to say that the explanation“ called 
for in my article on! Prohibition,“ In THE INDEX of 
August d, is not satisfactory, and by your permission 
I will state why. . 

You say: Selling liquor for gain is not a erime.” 
Here we join issue, Correct definitions are always in 
order. Webster ilefines crime to be: Ist. Any vlola- 
tlon of law, either divine or human.“ I need scarce- 
ly Bay that it was not in this sense that I used the 
word, because vlolatiohs of law are not always crimes 

instance, the Fugitive Slave Law and the Sunday 

aw); and crimes are not always violations of law 
(instance, selling men and women into slavery, and 
selling alcoholic polsons as a beverage under license). 
“2d. 125 aggravated offence against morality or the 
ublic welfare. This latter was the definition had 
nview. Now the question arises, Does selling liquor 
for gain come under this head? I answer, It does. 
1 do not assert that selling alcohol for any purpose is 
acrime; my desire to be brief prevented me from 
saying so in my last communication, I meant sell- 
ing it for gain as a beverage, knowing that it would 
be used as such. ; 

“The only crime in the case is the subsequent 
abuse of the liquor sold. Of course, if the lijuor- 
seller knows or believes that the liquor will be abused, 
he becomes an accomplice in the crime; but this does 
not justify society in punishing him simply fur setl- 
— „There iv no getting over or round or under thia 
act. 


1 am surprised that one usually ao clear and forci- 
ble in urgument should give us both law aad logic in 
such questionable shape, Suppose sn apothecary 
sells arsenic to a customer to poison rate; would not 
the act be right in every sense of the word ? It would, 
because the death of the wermin would conduce to 
the happiness of the individual and to society at 
large; utility being the standard of morality, But if 
the apothecary had heard the customer declare his 
intention to ase the arsenic to poison himself or his 
neighbor, would not the selling become a crime, and 
would uot society be justified In punishing the vend- 
or, and docs not the law itself recognize him as a 
criminal ? 

Now let me ask further. How many of the 175,000 
ealoon-kcepers in the United States believe that the 
13,000,000,000 glasses of poison they annually deal 
out will be used for medical or mechanical purposes ? 
Itis the height of absurdity to auppose them ignorant 
of the misery, destitution, and crime which their bell- 
ish traffic entails. If they sell, knowing the effects 
of the traffic, but persist because "it pays,“ are they 
not legally and morally gaily? And has not society 
a right to restrain them 

One and the same principle requires compulsory 
education and forbids prohibition.” This ts an as- 
sumption based upon two other assumptions; namely, 
that the vendor of alcoholic polsons plies his trade in- 
nocently, and that soclety proposes coercion for other 
purposes than self-protection, Noone has claimed 
the right to coerce or restrain the liquor-seller on any 
other grounds than the protection of society. 

I confess my inability to appreciate a philosophy 
which characterizes the “free lave” theories of Aus- 
tin Kent as Aisgustlug“ and “hideous” because of 
the evils which it is feared may flow from them, if 
pa in practice, and at the same time advocates free 

iquor, the evils of which are real, tangible, and pres 
ent,—felt In every household, and mourned over by 
every one who hopes for a better future for our race. 
The same spirit which declares against prohibition 
would condemn the Chinese for legislating agalnat 
opium, and laud the amiable Englishmen who forced 
it down the throats of the obstinate Celestials. 
Yours for the right, Harry HOOVER. 
CURWENSVILLE, Clearfield Co., Pa., | 
August 16, 1874, 


[May we without discourtesy say that Mr. Hoover's 
reply ia itself not satisfactory” ? 

1. In this discussion the word crime ehould be used 
in the sense of “an offence against society which so- 


ciety has the right to prohibit or to punish.’ Lylng 
in an “aggravated offence against morality or the pub- 
lic welfare; but only certain kinds of lies are crimes 
in this sense. If all “aggravated offences agalust 
morality or the public welfare“ may be properly pro- 
hibited or punished, we demand forthwith a sweeping 
statute against lying. Lying is always injurious, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as undermining that mutual con- 
fidence without which soclety is impossible; but soci- 
ety will have its hands full, if It undertakes to deal 
with remote consequences, It can deal only with 
immediate consequences; and this principle must 
limit its right to prohibit or punish. 

2. The apothecary who eelle liquor for medicina 
sells it “for galn,’’ but he confessedly commits no 
crime. Mr. Hoover now admits (if we understand 
him) that selling liquor for gain la not always a crime, 
thus modifying hla former unguarded statement. He 
now say» that selling it for guain as a beverage” 16 a 
crime. Rut this is not true, unless the use of it a 
beverage” is a erime. Will he maintain that all use of 
it as such is a crime? If he does, we must decidedly 
take contrary ground, But Mr. Hoover must either 
maintain this hazardous position, or else admit that 
“selling liquor for gain as a beverage” is not always a 
crime, and still further modify his first statement, 

3. The illustration of the arsenic is all on our side; 
for it only shows that, while selling arsenic for rat- 
poison is innocent, selling it for man-poison is crimi- 
nal. Precisely; that is what we urged, Selling Jiq- 
uor for temperate use, even as a beverage, is innocent; 
selling it for intemperate use is criminal. 

4. The saloon-keepers will like our doctrine just as 
little as the teetotallers, for it binds them to a con- 
seientlous discrimination among their customers. 
Sale to any one whom they suspect of the least excess 
is just as wrong on our principle as on Mr. Hoover's; 
and society has a right to hold them as accomplices in 
any subsequent excess. 

5, The “vendor of alcoholic poisons,” by Mr. Hoo- 
ver's own previous admissions, does sometimes “ply 
his trade innocently;’’ it is, then, no more our as- 
sumption than his, But he evidently bas not per- 
ceived the full force of the argument so inadequately 
met. 

6. The elosing paragraph of the above letter“ strikes 
out wildly" too wildly to be replied to. One thlug at 
a time; and, above all, don't misrepresent. But Mr. 
Hoover is far too ingenuous and fair-minded to in- 
tend any misrepresentation at all. The spirit of his 
article is all that could be wished.—Ep.] 

— woes ꝓX ͥrö— — 


PLEDGES AND CONTRACTS. 


Francis E. Aunor, ESQ.: 

Dear Siy,—1 have read very carefully your very 
able argument published in Tar INDEX, August 20, 
1874, on “Temperance and Total Abstinence,” and 
beg to say that I heartily concur in every word you 
have to say on the subject. 

It bas been suggested to me that the second ground 
of argument presented by you (see page 308) is as 
applicable to the marriage tie as to the pledge of 
“total abstinence’ from liquor. That is, suppose 
that the marriage-pledge were the pledge under dis- 
cussion, In what respects would your arguments not 
be pertinent? Yours truly, H. 

|1. The temperance pledge is an uttempt to enter 
into a contract with oneself for the non-performance 
of a particular act, and thereby to add to the real 
force of a voluntary resolution the artificial sanction 
of a formal external bond, But, the party contract- 
ing and the party contracted with being identical, the 
contract Itself Is an illusion, or what might be culled 
a moral fiction.“ The pledge has no more power to 
prevent the performance of the given act, than an in- 
ternal, secret resolve not to perform it, except so far 
as the pledge-taker calls the world to witness that he 
has made thia resolve and fortifies himself against 
temptation by imprecating social contempt as the 
penalty for yielding to It. The pledge is therefore a 
public confession of moral weakness, and eo far tenda 
to lessen the protective power of self-respect; the 
artificial contract it creates is merely a device to rein- 
force by external aids that sturdy self-reliance which, 
though the essence of all moral atrength, Is felt to be 
deficient. As u help to feeble wills, therefore, the 
pledge {s practically of value, though logically absurd, 
while to a strong will it becomes an irritant, and adds 
nothing but a sense of quasi-degradation—as if a 
whole man were to walk the streets on crutches. 

2. The marriage tie is a real contract between two 
different parties, which la neceasary for the protection 
of mutual bappiness and the welfare of children. Its 
essence is not In any legal formula, but in the solemn 
recognition by both parties of a sacred obligation to 
each other. For the sake of a greater good, each sur- 
renders the right to form sexual alliances with any 


other party than the one contracted with; It la a cop- 
tract Freely formed, but, like all contracts, it limits 
subsequent freedom of action In some respecta. Tha 
objections we bring against the nureal contract of the 
pledge do not apply to the real contract of the mar- 
riage tie, unleas the principle of freedom requires the 
abolition of all contracts; which we deny, Moral 
strength ie perfectly consistent with reverence for the 
force of all real contracta, or else society is impossible 
except among moral weaklings.—Ep,] 
tor ͤ ——aUU— — 


WHAT 16 “LEGAL MARRIAGE, 


EDITOR OF TRE INDEX :— 

A notable feature of the free-love controversy ja 
that opponents continually defend and extol, not the 
present marriage institution, but un ideal marriage, 
more or lesa high and pure according to the character 
of the individual. Hence it is necessary clearly to 
define marriage, adultery, divorce, prostitution, ete, 
before any intelligent, candid, and Gispasslonate djs. 
cussion of these subjects can be bad. Thus Mr. Ab- 
bot demurs to our statement thut ownership of the 
wife is the corner-stone of marringe as itis, and pro- 
ceeds to tell us what is the corner-stone of [hut insti- 
tution, Bat he favors us with no indisputable cite 
tions of fact: he only talks of “nutual contracts,” 
“the freely formed union of equals," “true bus 
bands,” etc. ; all of which must form part of some 
marital Utopia, as they can very seldom be afirmei 
of the present marriage system. 

In considering the nature 11 the civil contract 
called marriage, It may be held that that alone is 
marriage which is so recognized in the Jaw courts of 
to-day, But following the rule that obtains in re 
apect to civil law in general, we shall make it to in- 
— universal and immemorial usage and tradition. 
According to Bishop's Law of Marriage, it is "a elsi 
contract by which two persons of opposite sexes, who 
have arrived at the proper age, mutually agree to 
take each other for husband aud wife so long as both 
shall live." 

“No form of ceremony ia necessary." “The com- 
sent of the parties, In the l of any res le 
witness, is sufficient.” Under the head “Evidence 
of Marriage, we find, however, that marriage may 
be inferred thus: 

“The admission of the parties that they are bus 
band and wife; 

“The fact of thelr passing for husband and wife; 

“Their general reputation as husband and wife; 

Their holding out of each other to friends, neigh- 
bors, and the world, as husband and wife.— 

“Are, In law, sufficient to prove that they are hur- 
band and wife,” 

Here we have a legal peculiarity, which ls Iadi- 
crous, and would be 1 if it were not for the 
terrible liability entailed. We referto the trap-like 
provisions under which even an agreement of “one 
and one,“ unwitnessed, is held (however differing in 
its character and terms) to be marriage in all ita er- 
press terms; and two persons to whom egal mar- 
ringe“ might be utterly repugnant could not associate 
intimately, even upon the highest, purest plane of 
social life, without incurring the liability of “the 
hated bónd” by having the general reputation of 
husband and wife” fastened upon them by goxslp 
neighbors. Marriage “for better or worse,” iu w 
searcely an honorable divorce, except the divorce of 
death, is provided, seems to be implied, however the 
parties may have contracted with each other. It 
might a ree to a net catching and holding un- 
suspecting victims. 

In considering critically the terms and phraseology 
of the marriage bond itself, we are led to ask if, alter 
all, the whole thing be not farcical, since the wile’s 
unconditional yow of life-long love becomes an 
possibility, should a certain contingency arlee, in 
which case the promise would be null and void if 
made in relation ta any other matter, The life-long 
vow of obedience under those conditions simply makes 
the wife a slave, for she solemnly vows to “obey” in 
the absence of both love and honor, both ov her own 
and her husband's part. It is notorious that in every 
feature of this contract the man is given “the inside 
track.“ A contract is only valid and to be res 
to the extent that it is possible to fulfil it, and it bas 
been objected to the marriage vow that it wholly ig- 
nores the nature of love, treating it precisely x 
something within the control of the parties covenan 


l 10 * 
"Pope's immortal couplet was never better quoted 
than in this connection :— 
“Love, free an air, at sight of human ties és 
Picy Dia ight ing and in a moment Mes,’ 
This is manifestly its nature, confessedly the — 
great essential element in marriage; yet by the — 
of the contract it is wholly subverted, an nr 
ments the most base and mercenary take 82 
It is an old adage that a bad promise 1 — 
broken than kept, and we stoutly assert that * 
riage obligation is such a promise, simply paons 2 
ls not made conditional. Free-lovers are muci 8 
ligned and misrepresented; but on this polnt 


let us be misunderstood, We say mort em . — 
that love, par excellence, is first and all, N. ee 


it does not in our view necessarily imply el rhe 
uel commerce or offspring; and we inquire at 
not the one genuine 1 of the 1 — Re 
of the home, with all relations appertaining 
unto, 

Much of the criticism of the advocates Sond ae 
freedom and their views is a sad muddle | iel 
is wanting in the important ingredient— Lait t 
Bélteying ged she true relation — . — that the 
unknown to the human race, A! con- 
laws of that relation can never be discovered, 
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firmed, and applied to the extinction of sexual evils 
and the elevation of mankind except through con- 
ecientious, scientific sexual experimentation, we re- 
main “open,” pledged to abide the issue of social 
freedom as defined to mean, not a broader license for 
passion, but the opportunity (or, shall we say the 
possibility) for such experimentation, 

Studying the sexual relations of animala, birds, 
ete, wa do not discover that coercive power has 
been vested ln the males; but it would seem that 
man has assumed it, or by both the terms and tradi- 
tions of marriage he becomes clothed upon“ there- 


with. 

"TuE INDEX may ignore, or may wish to waive the 

consideration of the total effect of this sexual subjec- 
tion of women; but surely TRE INDEX may not deny 
the immemorial sad fact. Many great minds in the 
past have regarded the power or Influence which has 
operated to keep women bound to exclusive sexual 
servitude during life, or what is almost as bad, doomed 
hor to ignominy, should she seek alliances with 
man in obedience to the primal Inatincts of her moth- 
erhood ontaide of marriage, as the monster evil of 
bumait: Dr, Rosch observes: “If it were possible 
to bring home simultaneonsly to the minds of man- 
kind its undeniable truth, we should baye made an 
advance which would outweigh the wiedom of agds,” 
Mill aturdily says: The law of servitude in mar- 
riage is a monatroas contradiction to all the prinel- 
ples of the modern world,” And again, in this con- 
nection: “Marriage ls the only actual bondage known 
to our law. There remain no legal slaves, except the 
mistrees of every house.” (See Mill's Subjection of 
Women ; page 147.) 
Let THE INDEX, then, be assured that our warfare 
ls not Quixotic, and has not been initiated without a 
full comprehension of the magnitude of the revolu- 
tlon needed to effect the removal of this bondage, 
which has been justly regarded as the curse of mH 
ages. There ls already much agitation of the funda-. 
mental questions of soclety, and the omens indicate 
that ere long it will become evident to all earnest re- 
formers that an emancipated motherhood is the bot- 
tom rock on which the new divine templa of society 
must be builded. 

We are very glad Toe INDEX agrees with the free- 
lovers at least so far as to give its chaate and noble 
word in favor of agitation, looking to the Incoming of 
that falr millennial eru.— 


“Whon woinan's life no more shall be 
The play-ground of hypocrisy, 
But earnest, natural, and free; 
And Lovo shall stay unfrighted, 
And reign In sacred, awect content, 
And offer service reverent 
For marriage shall be sacrament, 
When this old darth is righted,’ . 
Thanking Tux INDES for its courage and liberality, 
I remain, A. Brioos Davia. 

CHARLTON DEPOT, Mass, 

I. It is an equally ‘noticeable feature of the free- 
love controversy” that advocates of that doctrine ar- 
gue on the assumption of an Ideal social state which 
requires everybody to be perfect; whereas all laws, 
including marriage laws, are based on the fact that 
nobody is perfect, 

2. In order to refute our statement that the [dea of 
a civil contract, and not that of ownersbip of the 
wife by the husband, ia the corner-stone of marriage, 
Mr. Davis quotes a legal authority which defines mar- 
tiaga simply as a elvil contract,” and lu terms which 
treat both parties to it as absolutely equal! This 
supports our statement, and nothing else; and it is 
difficult to see why Mr. Davis should quote an au- 
thority which annihilates his own case. i 

3. The husband, as much as the wife, makes the 
“nnconditional vow of life-long love.“ So far, then, 
marriage is as much the wife's ownership of the hus- 
and as the busband's ownership of the wife, 

4, The vow to bey“ Is rapidly growing obsolete. 

t is already disused in the majority of marriages; 
nd it is not quite Fair ty consider It otherwise. 

5. The marriage contract, it is true, ought to be 
dade on equal terms in all respects; this we have ai- 
tady admitted, 

g. We cannot admit that love ia wholly beyond 
trol. On the contrary, we hold it to be both a 
wsibllity and a duty to prevent the formation of an 
tachment known to be In violation of a solemnly 
tognized obligation, It is a miserably weak char- 
‘ter which surrenders itself to the absolute guidance 

emotion, and moth-like rushes into the flame. 

T. No marriage ought ever to be formed where love 

4 not already exist; and the marriage contract 

ght to be based wholly upon it. How, then, is 

re “wholly subverted” by marriage ? 

3. Whoever wants to make his marriage promise 

ondltional’’ proves that he or she does not love 

ugh to make the promise at all. No whole- 
led loye can admit the poasibility of its own death, 
is la the justification of the unconditional promlse. 
Vr. Davis Inquires if love “is not the one genu- 
Guarantes of the permanence of the home.“ If 
the unconditional promise can be safely made. 
t not, the free-love doctrine evidently threatens 
permanence of the home. . 
„ The experience of mankind for thousands of 
ms has decided that the “true relation of the 


| 
| 


sexes’ Is marriage; and it is as preposterous as it is 


| Tevolting to suppose that ‘‘sclentific sexual experi- 


mentation” could throw the least additional light 
upon it. There haya been, and are, too many exper- 
Imenta In that direction, to countenance any such 
Utopian notion. 

11, “Coercive power“ is an abuse possible only to 
human brutes, It lo no part of marriage as defended 
by sny one. 

12. TE INDEX is as decidedly opposed to the 
“subjection of woman” as Mr. Mill or anybody else. 
The duty of conjugal fidelity is as absolute for man 
as for woman, Whatever lax notlona on thia polut 
may prevail in immoral quarters. If thie la ‘sexual 
servitude,” it includes husband and wife impartially; 
but the servitude which is simply mutual fidelity is 
the highest possible freedom, namely, freedom from 
all outelde Interference to obey the natural laws of 
right, 

13. Neither “emancipated motherhood” nor eman- 
cipated fatherhood nor emancipated donkeyhood is 
the rock on which any divine temple” will be built. 
It is Quixotic” In the highest degree to suppose 
thst the social welfare of humanity can depend on 
anything but the permanence, the purity, and the 
sanctity of home, 

14. THE INDEX certainly favors the brave and 
open agitation of all questions of public concern, be- 
Neving that repreesion ia always the worst possible 
policy for the truth. The utmost possible agitation 
can do nothing but deepen both man's and woman's 
reverence for faithful wedded love.—En,] 


SIGNS OF REACTION. 


Beaver, BEAVER Co., Pa., 10 August, 1874. 
Mr. F. E. ABBOT: 

My dear Sir, — Tou have thought it propor to pub- 
lish my views in regard to Mrs, Victoria Woodhull’s 
Free-Love“ doctrine, Permit me to make the fol- 
lowing addenda, in justice to myself and in view of 
the fact that my communication was dated June 28d, 
und that, consequently, the famous number of her 
Weekly containing your quotation from an editorial 
on the Beecher-Tilton Scandal had not then appeared, 

As long as the principles Mrs. Woodhull advocated 
could be formulated into the following propositions, I 
think she was entitled to an audience; but when she 
appears in her new rôle defending adultery and seduc- 
tion, and. proclaiming an 9 miserable hypo- 
crite as the Messiah of the coming Social Revolution, 
then I agree with you that It is time to protest, even 
if I do not believe it necessary to baptize her new 
social republic “hell,” as you do. i 

Her propositions formerly were sa follows :— 

"1, Marriage-laws that would be consistent with 
the theory of individual rights would be such as regu- 
late all other assoclationa of people. They should 
only be obliged to file marriage-articlea, containing 
whatever provisions may be agreed upon as to their 
personal rights, rights of property, of children, or 
whatever else they may deem proper for them to 
agree upon. —Prineſples of Social Freedom. 

. These, then, are our deductions :— 

We demand for woman that she shall be emancl- 
pated from dependence upon the individual man for 
poyasa support; that such an orderof indnstry shall 

inaugurated as will make it unnecessary for women 
to depend upon or surrender their sex for mainte- 
nance, which they now do almost wholly, whether in 
or out of marriage; that their relations to man shall 
be such that their maternal functions shall remain 
onder their own contro] absolutely; that they shall 
never be called upon to submit to sexual Intercourse 
except at thelr own election, and that they shall be so 
enlightened about the sclence of generation, procrea- 
tion, and gestation, that hereafter none but the beat 
children, paseicailys mentally. and morally, mey be 
born.“ — Weekly, Aug. 15, 1874. 

There is nothing in these propositions which is 
shameless, immoral, or calculated to encourage vice, 
adultery, seduction, crime, Here Mrs. Woodhull fol- 
lows in the footsteps of such earnest social reformers 
as John H, Noyes, Ann Lee, Robert Owen, Robert 
Dale Owon, Frances Wright, Margaret Fuller, and 
Wolfgang Goethe. There haa been a very ignorant 
cry raised against Goethe's Wahlverwandtschaften 
(Elective Affinities), as very dangerous reading for 
the young, the unedacated, the ignorant; as if dull 
and ignorant people wanting insight and imagination 
would not find the highest literature of every land.“ 
says Hepworth Dixon, in his Spiritual Wives, be it 
rofane or be it sacred, the work of Homer, Dante, 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, the Bible, the Talmud, the 
Vedas, the Koran,—to be dangerous reading for the 
young.” 

So far, then, Mrs. Woodhull was an earnest re- 
former; but she did even more than her noble prede- 
cessor, that inspired rhapsodlet of [ree loyo, Frances 
Wright, the female companion of Dale Owen, who 
preached the new gospel of emancipation before large 
audiences, who publicly declared that the law of mar- 
riage, as enforced by the Church, makes every woman 
who adopta it a alaye. Mrs. Frances Wright was also 
in favor of free divorce, and described the wedding 
days as symbols of the chainsof female slavery. She 
published the Free Enquirer ln New York, and no 
doubt the advanced thoughts on social, political, and 
religious questions published through that fearless 
paper very often shocked the more plous and conser- 
vative minds, Yet no American mob ever attempted 


to ue and feather, or to insult, her or her noble com- 
panion. 

Tt ls not very long since Tux INDEX contained the 
following worda from Mr. A. W. Stevens: “We do 
not expect the truth ever to become popular; It will 
always be too ‘new’ and ‘radical’ for any but the 
bravest and most rational minds to recelve.“ So tt 
was to be expected that Mrs. Woodhull would have 
to suffer a little eee! hg But she was persecuted ; 
In her person the entire American press was outraged > 
and the silence of the large, influential journals 
New York at the time of her arrest and her imprison- 
went in Ludlow Street jail was cowardly and con- 
temptible, 

y dear Mr, Abbot, I do not endorse Mrs. Wood- > 
bull's flank movement; indeed, I find not even an 
5 for it. I sincerely regret her step, aa it 
will probably result In a general reaction. ere ia 
no W to disguise the fact that through Beech- 
era fall liberallem suffers a loss, a great loss; but 
Mre. Woodbull’s panegyric of Beecher's [assumed 
crime will be more than a loss, —the whole libe: 
movement will have to bear the stigma, the odium, 
for years to come! 

In silentio et spe! 

Fraternally, HUGO ANDRIESBEN, 


[So frank a repudiation of the repulsive extreme to 
which Mrs, Woodhull has carried her doctrine (we 
must say that it seems to us only a logical develop- 
ment of it), and by one who has more or lesa sympa- 
thy with thia doctrine in its undeveloped form, ought 
to exert a very wholesome Influence. But we must 
enter here a protest against the conclusion that “‘ib- 
eralism" will ever have to suffer the odium of Mr. 
Beecher’s as yet unproved crime. It will be a peril- 
ous and fatuous blunder for Orthodoxy to attempt to 
make such capital as that out of the Brooklyn scan- 
dal: a crushing retort will be ready, which we forbear 
even to hint till the crime is proved beyond a reasona- 
ble doubt. If the Orthodox do not go crazy, they 
will shrink from any such aseault on liberalism as ts 
here suggested ; for the charge will be a boomerang of 
the most deadly description, That the Orthodox are 
not anconsclons of this fact is clear enough from the 
desperate energy with which Mr. Beecher has been 
defended. Let them beware of dealing a foul blow 
againat the free thought which they hare hitherto at- 
tacked as being mere morality.” If they ever turn 
about and charge it with belng mere immorality,” 
let them look to thelr weapons; for they will have to 
fight every inch of their way.—Ep.] 


— —— —„—̃ 
A VETERAN'S OPINIONS. 


SPARTA, Wia., July 16, 1874. 
DEAR INDEX :— 

Enclosed find $3.00 for one year's subscription. I 
like you now, after over twelve montha’ acquaintance, 
Did not, when a friend induced me to recelve your 
weekly visits. At first, I was determined you should 
discoutinue them; reason, war in your ouschold, 
which looked too much like Christiana, ‘Liberal’ 
men don't quarrel, When they do, they are illiberal. 
I like you now muchly;“ though not because your 
religious faith (excuse the word) harmonizes with 
mine, but for your free 15 This is the onl 

anacea for the ills of this life. As for the next, 
E nothing about it, and don't care to know, until 
we learn how to use the one we haye, If there be 
one, it will take care of itself. 

Speculation about another, world lies across the paui 
of scienco, while creeds choke out the reason. Iam 
an old man; have watched the progress of events for 
fifty years, and am not discouraged at the result. 

When very young, I learned the difference between 
knowledge and belief. The persecution of my father 
for harboring Frances Wright opened my eyes wide, 
though I was but fourteen years old; though I never 
knew a time when they were shut tight enough to be 
a Christian. I never had any faith in what is called 
religion, never took stock in any people's God, If I 
did, it would be the heathen's God, as I like tangible 
things. I have not read much of late years except 
current events; I was one of the earlieat supporters 
of the Investigator, when it cost something to be a 
herotle, I left it at the time I considered its influence 
was on the side of the slave power. I believe its 

rinciples now harmonize with mine more than THE 

NDEX; though I belleve your correspondenta are 
good thinkers, and thinking ia what is to save the 
world, not the Christe, I was much interested in Mr. 
Potter's essay published some time since, though un- 
able to comprehend hla God any better than I can the 
“God of Abraham, Iasac, and Moses.“ 

Matter and ita laws to me are sufficient, To speak 
of mind or intelligence apart from matter, or to sep- 
arate thought from brain, ia to me as incomprebensl- 
ble as to talk of the secretion of bile or the digestion 
qf food separate from a stomach or liver, Intelli- 
gence without a brain, to me Js nonsense. Iam con- 
tent to know that brain thinks, not what makes it think, 

‘An Intelligence behind all, and over all, is no solu- 
tlon of the problem,—only causes the fancy to wan- 
der beyond facts Into the realms of superstition, If 
death, as we call it, ts to develop new light, I can 
walt; I am not dead, If it brings new lifo and new 
duties, I hope to be able to meet them, But, dear 
INDEX, I did notintend to bore you. 

Isay, go on! Make men wiser and better, if you 
can; for Feller we must be, or It's of little consequence 
what wa believe. 

If tree thought can, after a fair trial, do no more 
for man than Christianity has, it had better dle now. 

Yours truly, J, LAMBORN. 
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of -ho liberal advertising public ts respect- 
fully solicited for TAR INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve: 
ing pages of THE INDEX |n entire harmon: 
wih ita general character nnd principles, ani 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
- medtum which shall be not only profitable to 
ita patrons, but also worthy of their moat 
- generous support. To this end, all improper 
or „blind“ advertisements, all quack adver- 
deementa, and all advertisements belloved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will he 
excloded from these columns, No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
kor any gtatement made by advertisers, who 
- will in all cases accept the responsibility for 

thelr own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For Ito 32 Insertions, 100 per line. 
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On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will he made; on fan-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, sa above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
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The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 

It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
atterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beit matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, mod to apply It directly to the social 
and political amelioration of sociaty. 

It is odited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following lint of 
SAltorial Contributors 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. t. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Masa. 
WILLIAM B, SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P. HALIOWELL, Bonton, Maas, 
Mae. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Rev, CHARLES VOYKEY, London, England, 
PROF. FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
Every uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religions Libar- 
slism. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-momber, should gubserthe for it, as 
“the clearest, moat candid, and moet acholarly ex- 
+ position of the differences between Free Thonght 
- 5nd Evangelical Christianity, and as the bent 
means of becoming weli !nformad of the ērgu- 
mente aud the movements which the Church will 
| Dave to meet in the futuro, 


Almont syery number contains a disconrse or 
» leading article, which alone ta worth the price of 
one year's oubscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
à lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, nays: That the want of a 
Journal ontirely devoted to Religion In the wisest 
sense of the word should be teit iu Amorica—that 
such a jonrnal should have hoon started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is a gon ot che time. There ts no 
such journal In England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called Teligious or the- 
ological periodicals In, ax you know, very large," 

And later atiii: „t read the nambers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing Interest.” 


Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 conta for three 
months on trial, 

Address THE INDEX 
No, J Tremont Place, Boston, 


LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 

Inolnding 
O0. R. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. N. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.60. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 


TNDEX TRACTS. 


No, Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmation” 
and “Modern Principles,” Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cien,” says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
wally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I haye now 
rend Tuvrns von run Tres,’ and [admire 
them from my inmost beart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 cop $1,00. 


No. 2— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
R, Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notione of Qod, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cènts. 


No. §.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charlos Voysey, of England, ts an over- 
whelming demonstration of the tmperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandlem, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Pacts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coplas $1.00. 


No. 5.—**God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthar B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
po Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
coples §1.00. 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian euperstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 conta; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 6.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
centa; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous oharac- 
tor of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Conati- 
tution. Price 6 centa; 12 copies 50 conts, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for frea distribution to any one 
who will distributa lt, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred ooptes. y 


Noil—Tho God of Science, by F. k. 4 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 centa; 12 coplea $1.00, 


No. 12.—In Homanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
d centa; 12 copies b cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, vy F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriya- 
tion of the word Religion ia Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitariantam 
for geotartanlam, devotion to oniyersal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatlam and 
ecclestasticiam throughout the world, and 
whon the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completo and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ad- 
ficational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Repubile 
in the affections of the people. The lsat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
Into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
s great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in this movement 
give itdirect ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
ench lasne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vovsey has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Loxpow Lerren 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also bo published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as ciroumatances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms ere offered, 


TERMS, 


Tue price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
Tarn a year, payable in advance; and at the 
name rate for shorter periods. All remit 


of It, baxed on tbe Law of Evolution, con- tances of money must be at tho sender's risk, 


nlistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of bellef in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetui 
of Religion among men, Price 1b conta; 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE; 
Roston, Maas. 


unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with addresn in ful, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


4. PUBLIOATTONS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Beport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
tng Im 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ- 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welas, Oliver Johy- 
von, F. E. Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
gingon, and Raiph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on nale fore 
number of years, and many persons who hare 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mott 
ing, 1869, 80 cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
don on “The Relation of Social Sclence to 
Religion," and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F.E. Abbot, Wm. Deo- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grow, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horsoe Beaver, acd 
others; with an appendix on *Outiinea of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
ing, 1870, 6 cents. Contains assays 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D: A, Wasson on "The Narre 
of Religion,” by Mra, E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligion as a Social Force, especially tu rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,“ and by 
F. E. Abbot on“The Future of Religious 
Organization, sa affected by the Spirit ot 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elementa of Judaism,” by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mobammedanism,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on "The Religions of 
China," and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New ln India;“ also abstrect of a 
discussion on “The Bible in the Publle 
Schools,” by Thos. Vickers, S. R. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wine, and others. 


Procésding» of Fifth Annual Meet. 
ing, 1872, 35cents. (Four or more, 8 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Cburch in 
America,” by C. D, B, Mills on" Religion t 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Frott- 
ingham on Tbe Religion of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott, C. A. 
Rartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual, Meet 
ing, 1873. 2 cents. (Four or moro, 5 
conta each.) Contains essays by Samael 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
Jobn Welas on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addreases by Wm. C, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samnel Longfe!- 
low, J, S, Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lw 
cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Alt 
ginson, 25 cents. 


Religions of Chine, by Wm. H. Char 
ning. 25 cents. 


Reason and Hevelation, dy Wiliam . 
Potter. 10 cents. > 


Texation of Church Property, 28 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package „ 
60 canta; of one hundred, $3, 


Thone publications are for sale at the offic 
of the Free Religions Ansoolation, No. 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and dt 
supply of others previons to that of m ' 
quite limited. Ordera by mail may be s 
dressed elther “Free Religioun Assel 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ at te be 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mast, 


WM. J, POTTER, See. F. R 4. 
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and MDCCCLY. A Christmas Story-- 


PARSONS (THEOPHILUS) © oe Infinite 
d the Finite aN 


What to 2 = +o i 
PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) coms, 855 
ret ie te hg KALHOB, osseo ssepe reeseraà 


. SCOTT'S Waverley Novels. 25 vola..... 


THAXTER'S (Mus. CELIA) Among the 
= f Shoals R. 


27 aa PROCTOR (n (RICHARD J A.) Other Worlds 


than Oura; the Plurality of W. Md 
fed under the ele at ant elent 
Researches. With Colored Plates... 

Light Belence fur Lelaure Hours, A Serids 
ar Familiar Evan Selenide Sabjects, 
Satural Be rates 1 

Emaye gü Tomy; Serier ot 

Pianeta and Meteora, the Aal 
With 10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts, sa we 

The Moon. her Motions, Aspects. Scene 

and 8 Conditions, with Three Las 
T Photographs and many Lites. Charts, 


The Expanse of Heaven. í . 
ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA G.) A hadaii ot 
Dante 2. 


SCHELLEN (H.) Spectrum Anal —ç un! 
Appifeation to Te reste trial e 
5 hysical Constitution of the Heavenly 


6.00 
22 


8 cioth. a 


4 1 1 
n 
kie, LL.D., F. 


SCOTT'S (THOMAS) TI ~ 
Jusas. ‘Secoud EAI Gr Scl, Lite of 


SMILES’S (SAMUEL.) Self-Help.....,,..... 1 
SPENCER (HERBERT. — 
fats R ) _Edveation, Tabet, 


Morass and Phy: 
— 1 N Wiel ti 
Iftustrations of Daea Bs — 


lection of his bear 


Human 

the Principles of 4 Lit er oie. 
Bi 

The Principes of Pi — ji 

Tailonoph s of of ile 


apd Sores? ‘New and 
SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE.) Tractatus The- 

N — 25 

, Correspondence and Ethics . 8.80 


STONE — ead BEECHER.) Pink and 
White ve 18 


STHAUSS (D, F.) The Old Faith and the 0 


Le 
. 1% 


W (ALFRED) Poems .. — Em 


THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Novels. Housshold 


Edition, Sopa in 6 volumes. Per vol.. I 


The Vi 
Ramond, aud Lovel the Widower. 
Miscellaneons Wat ol: 
ubo. Uniform 
plete in 5 vols. With new Fortralt. Par vol. 1.25 
This edition Includes all the matter to th 
* 
on ba 
bompisie Thackeray in the market. 


L Zary Tandon, 1b. 1— Diamond, ko, 


+ Paris, and 
J. Snobs, Sketches, Dents Pure. Ke. 


4. Four Georges, Humorlsta, Ke. 
5. Catherine 5 Christau Books, and nrs- 
printad Fie 


EDWARD B.) Early His 
TIGR GOWARD B) The Barty Sater 
iava culture. W vols. 


ce 5 uae 


TEADALE (JOIN). Faraday os «a Disoor- 
Fragmenta of Science for Wascientiie Feo- 


e Kaese < 
of Exerciag 
Hest ua a Mode of Modes 
On Sound . . . 
Radiant Heat. 
Forme of Water. 
Proceedings 
2 
Prof, Tyadall. 


TYTLER (SAEAH.) Old Masters and tholr 
Pletures . s 00s 2 
Modern Painters and their Paintings 


VOYSEY (Rev. CHARLES. The Sting end 
the sions, Vols. L 08 h 
Vols III. Ld re View », each. 


g: i 
125 bE * KERESSE | È 


WEIGS JORN 9 A een Rett wh 
Theodora Parker, 2 % 


WHIPPLE'S (E. F.) Literature and lan 
Hevn. . 


5 . A.D. T3 A — ta 
Lesna Goldthwaite’s Life. 
Olas: a Home Story. 


85 eee Wbt SE BE 


WHITTIER'S (JOHN G. — 
ulla LUA. . . ——ÿ—B—EI[I . 2 4 4 40 
— 
ADDRESS! 


THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Piece, Boston. 


THEE INDEX -- SEPTEMBER 10, 1874. 


STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. NONPAREIL F: 


25 A DAY GUARANTEED 

2 namg onr WELL AUGER AND DRILL 
el De IOWA, ARKANSAS AND 
Daxora. Catalogues free. W. a lo. 


St. Louls, Mo, 
R O WL. 


AND CONNOR, 
Having finished his engagement with the 

tional Society of Florence. 
ree Congregations to lecture for liberal 


at 
er AUSJAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great Sen- 
Sion 1795 copy of a recent Photograph b. 
Black, is for sale at Tux INDEX office, an 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 


of the price—fifty cents, 
THE INDEX. 
acco 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
(Volume 4) will be prom 1 to any 
address on receipt o by express, a 
the porebaser's expense. A com, Jeta file for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 


THE INDEX 
l 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


— — nl — 
PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


de regular coarse of Lectures in this In- 
atioation will commence on the first Monday 
in October, and is open to both sexes. The 
achool is Uberal and p exalye, ana — 
a ita teachings. r announ 
eee terme and other, particulars, address 

E. D. BUCKMAN, M.D., DEAN, 
No. 1030 Spring Garden St. 


— — — 
T° ADVERTISERS. 


‘The following states the experience of à 
successful Bookseller who haa advertised In 


THE INDEX;— 
‘ Tormo, Ohio, Sept 20, 1872. 
THE INDEX A880., ado, O.: 
—— Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two yearn 
ufte largely, I take pleasure stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better In fact than from book adver- 
tisementi in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in, Not only have! obtained immedi- 
ate resulta, but orders have frequently been 
recelyed montha after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 

Hxxnv S. STERNIS, 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ñd- 


rertisementa. Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TERMONT PLACE, 
Boston. 
GARLESSUMN EROS 


CHA 


GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
» By CHARLES SUMNER, 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo., Cloth extra, 82, 


Aside from Ite literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 

r. Sumner was engaged before his death, 

“PRopeetio Voices" will be found of great 
value to all wbo take an interest in the bis- 
tory ot our country, so full ia it of passages 
in which the nnexampled prosperity of onr 
land bas been foretold by philesophers, posta, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given interesting sketches. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NEW. SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


‘By Andrew Jackson Davia, 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant questinns involved in Conjugal Love is 
straightforward, unmistakably emphatic,and 
perfectly a and plain in every vital 

articular. Mr. Davis has recently examined 

he whole feld of Marriage, Parentage, Dis- 
affection, and Divorce, and this Little volame 
is the result; which now comes into the world 
because it la now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men, 


-** Onr friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
written a book this time that concerns res 
boy, and on thie aide of the grent river. It 
certainly touches their bosoms If not their 
business, and people who do not care a pin 
what Mr, Davis thinks of the Summer Land 
will be intercated to see what he knows about 
conjugal love, and the duties of the marriage 
relation. His book has a table of contents as 
aaah as a Delmonico bill of fare,—Gold- 

ge. 


Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in band- 
some cloth, 7% cents; in full ~lt and extra 
binding, #1. Postage free, Tho trade Kup- 
bythe "Progr re Pabiiening House ot 

sive chin, ouse” of 
A.J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 
See vor nee” 0. 24 Enst Warth Street, 


College. 
nadia EMILY J. LEONARD, 
5 Meriden, Cons. A 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.— 
At home, mala or female, a week war- 
ranted. No capital required. Particulars 
and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with aix-cent return stamp. C. ROSS 

p. Wi sburg, N. y. 


FREE DISCUSSION 


HOSPITALLER HALL, 53 Waal 
Sunday, at 10% A.M., 
lates to the Religious, 

‘olitical, and Social interests of mankind conati- 
tute the subjects for discussion, 
and Index Tracta aro for sale avery Sanday at 
Hospitaller Hall. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty- 
first school year of this Family and Day 
School, FOR BOTH SEXES, will begin Wednes- 
dey, September 16, 1874. 
‘or particniars address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, < 
At home Saturdays. 


To NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
shoul: like to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, presenta and mailing, 

y p 


Hest of references piver, and satisfactory 
est o! erences given, and satisfac 
work guaranteed. GEO. 


T Tremont Place, Boston. 
yo BOOEK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 8 side of this 
Rope. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
8 LIST. will be furnished to order, 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, Se,, 
of any American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and thelr inqui- 


ries answered by ad: Sn e 
E INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX, 

Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expresa (at the 
porcharer’s expense) on receipt of §2.50, §2.- 

„ and $3,00 respectively. ese volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays and 
otber articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will furnish as Instructiva rend- 
lug twenty years henco na to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


WAR R E N 8 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 25 cents. 
Por aale by 


S. H. MORSE, 


35 Bromfield St., Boston, 
FOR SINGING CLASSES! 


THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EKuxnsox. 


A book Admirably fitted for the une of Sing- 
ing School Teachers, having, in addition to 2 
compact theoretical course, more than 180 

en filled with Glees, Quartettes, Airs, 
unes, &c., Se., pleasant to sing anywhere, 
ps constituting a most able course of 
tudy. A gond book also for College Choirs, 
eminaries, and Social Sings. 
Price 75 cts., or 7.80 per dozen. 


FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS, 


THE LEADER!! 


fa the Leader of all Church Music Booka for 
1874 and 1875, being the firat in the field, and 
of a character that cannot be excelled, 
By H. R PALMER, of Chicago, asšlated by 

L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, 
containing also compositions from the hands 
of large numbers of American Music writ- 
er. 


For CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS and Smverra 
CLASBES. 


for 


The LEADER has 88 pager of Singing School 
Music, the same as that in the Cone Mon- 
arch, and large numbers of new Tunes and 
Anthems, all by the best composers. 


Price $1.36, or $12.00 per dozen, 


Specimen copies of the above book matled, 
post-pald, for retall price, 


OLIVER DITSON & £0., 
BOSTON. 


CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
TII BROADWAY, New YORE. 


Our organizanon some time since decided to di- 
rect its oforta for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from Ita share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Ags means to thia ond, we have published for 
general circulation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption. being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Toe INDEX of Nov. 27. 
We have already issued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to issue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject,so 
that we can place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calle for them in 
other States. 

Todo this, wa nasd funds; for, althongh we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low coat, it is impossible -for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expanse alone. = 

Win not, then. 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help ua with liberal donations? 

We frequently receive commanications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cont to us is about $2.0 per thousand, and we 
shall be plensed to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donatiops will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of cireu- 
ating them gratuitodsly throughout the country. 

Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjust laws. 

The matter is stillin their hands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring Justice nnd equity, should be dis- 
tinetly heard. 
We shall soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done s0, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our legislative body. 
WHI those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would say, also that we feel deeply the 
noed of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to coŭperste with us u securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberallem.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Libera) League, 


we are ready to render such sasistance as lies in 
our power. 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unita and work, the results songbt 
can be accormmplished 
Addresa 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Par order of tha 
EXeoutty= ComMITTER 


arm Feed 

Drop; snd, Band-grindlog MTEY Bone, 

3 Sied Bien Tate? 
EDGEBEER, SHEP, 

__1 East rose Breet Cincai d. 


TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D, CONWAY 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
A BOOK OF ETHNICALSC 


has Just been published, and 
postpaid on receipt of the oie punt K. 
Address i 


“HENDERSON & 60 
* 


G. L 
BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 


Branch Om, 187 Broadway, N. 1 
Money Invested in F 
proved Farma in 1 and a 
ning three to five years, with Coupon Int — 
Notes, drawing 9 per cent. annually 225 
Aan or cen per ent, pala Femi-snnually in 
00 nu 
free of expense to the toe a P 
10 per cent. paid on recei mone; 
at the Bank, or in New York, till ovara r 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular” 


337 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


EAL EST. 
R , Se TES 


Investmonts tn Neal 
vou in Chicago 
if judiciously made, ar 
modes of employing — The ott > 


Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Raxpoteg Brar? 
Chicago (Established 1655), 


Guarantees perfec secarit 
in au a Teal Estate Lowen = * 
rstoless securities always band, 
terest and principal collected ‘without p 

Real Estate Investmentà made on 
or — E28 0 — 1 paid, Ke. 
of ca ts and real 
ers Tespectfully solicited. eee 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK, 


It le fall length. Itis full siso. Itt 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool siik are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bat 
much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of Ro poor a quality as to be unit 
for use. The Indies will alwaya find tbe Eu- 
reks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
— indelibly branded on every spool, Call 

te 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 


LEC TURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion. 


SHAHSPEARIAN LECTURES, 
FIRST SERIES. 


1. Cause of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor. 
3. Dogberry, Malyollo, Bottom, Toochstacr. 
4. Ajax in Troilus and Cressids; The Por 
ter in Macheth: The Fool in Lear. 
5. Falstaff. 
6. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2. Portia. 
5. Ophelia. 
4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
6. 10 “ * „ 
6. Contrast In Shakspeare's Characters. 
Address JOHN WEISS, 


32 E. Brookline gt. Rostos- 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year, 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1874. 


WHOLE No. 247. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other écclesiastical 

shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2, We demand that the sapure of chaplains in Con- 
grosa, in State, Legisiatures, a oavy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
at and charitable institutions 9 a pectasian character 
aball cosse. 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and sapactally that 

e une of the Bible In the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as s text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
anp aball be prohibited, 

6, We demand that the appoliieoent by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious festi and fasts whol) wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the Judicial oath in the courts and 
an all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altics of perjury sball be established tn its stead, 

q. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly onforc- 
ing tbe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pe » 


to the enforcement of 


ed and 
whatever chau, 
consis 


— 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
oblican institutions ls imperilled, the advance of civill- 
tation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
Irioged, by the least interference of the State in matters of 
re ; and 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the eral 
Bint of the United States Constitution still mark thie prao 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
serpatulty of religious liberty, the existance of free public 
ebools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxnzronn, We, the ungersigned, hereby asaociate our- 
elvea together under the Tolowing 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Ast. I. The name of this Association shall be Tux Lrs- 
RAL LEAOUE OF 
Art. 1—The object of the Liberal League shall be to ne- 
ire practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
mw” throughout the country, aod es; somiy in —: 

, as dn as five hondred such Liberal Leagues shall 
wwe Veen formed in different places, to send two delogates 
a National Convention of Liberal Le en, to be hereaf- 
r called, In order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
antry io necuring the needed reforms, 

ABT, 3—The means d in working for these objects 
all be regular local meet. Wie free discussions, lectures, 
Aressen, conventions, the platform and the press in geo- 
90 I such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

g 
(27, 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
“the League as ahali be prescribed inthe By-Laws bys 
o-thirds vote of the members. 

LRT. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
8 or ber name to these Articles of Agroe- 
ni 


r. 6.—The Officers of the League thall be a President, 
lee President, a Secretary, à Treasurer, and an Execu- 
3 Committee of three members; anii their duties shall bo 
se commonly pertaining to these offices. The Prest-lent 
Secretary si be delegates to the Nannal 
wentlon of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


RT. 1.—Thease Articles of Agreement may be amended 
i three-fourths vote of the members present at any zeg- 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ita shall have been sent to every member at least two 
ks previous to such meeting. 
— . 

far as tam concerned, the above is the platform of 
Dorr. I believe in it without reserve; I believe that 
1j yet be socepted universally by the American people, 
wonly platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
ral League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
e got together, Belng convinced that the movement 
ure compliance with those juat “Demands” must 
. even if slowly, prend, I hope to make Tam INDEX 
ana of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
E co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
linit. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
iromptly the names of thoir Presidents and Secre- 
- Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
at list grows. If freedom, justico, and reason are 

let their organised voice be heard like the sound of 


waters, 
tor, Sept.1,1em, TP * i i 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, 

Szor10on 1 —Congresa ahali make no law respecting an en- 
tabliahment of rel igion, or favoring any particular Toren of 
Ei probibiting the froe exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing reedom of speech or of the prens, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, 

SKcTION 2.—No State shall make any law reaped an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular form 


abrid, ng the freedom Sproo or of the press, or the 
iy to assemble and to K 


of av; 
„ot capacities, or disqualified 


equity, in consequence of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion, 

EOTIOX 3.—Congresa shall have 
visions of the second section of 
ate logislation. 


or to enforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 


Guror DIED on September 13, at the age of nearly 
elghty- seven. 

Wuar Uriah Heep was it who exclaimed, “I’m 
the Publican, not the Pharisee—thank God!“ 

Toe compere Address“ of Professor Tyndall, 
In neat pampblet form, will now be mailed from this 
office, postpald, on receipt of the price, twenty centa. 

Guizor's History of Civilization ia a striking illus- 
tration of our thesis that Protestantism is a mechani- 
cal mixture of Christianity and Free Religion—two 
elements that have no chemical affinity whatever for 
each other. 

MATTERS ARE COMING to a crisis in Louisiana, 
Two things only are certain—that the government of 
the United States will be sustalned by the people, 
and that the equal rights of both whites and blacks 
will be defended by the government. 

THE REPORTED whipping to death of a little child 
only five years old, at the New York Five Pointa 
House of Industry, Is too sickening to be belleved 
without absolate proof, Nobody but a loup-garou 
could be capable of such fiendishness, 

SWITZERLAND has decreed “free marriages: That 
le, marrlage has been redeemed in that country from 
the obstructions and superstitious regulations im- 
posed upon It by Catholicism, and henceforth will be 
subject only to such laws as the people themselves 
determine, Another atep forward, 

Warn FATHER HYACINTHE says that he wanta to 
reform the old Church, not found à new one, the 
Golden Age responds that “he might as well try to 
reform the Alps.“ Yet the Age itself is trying to 
reform the religion of the same old Church; and we 
in our turn make the same response, 

In Woonsocket, Rhode Island, F; C. Birtle, a 
photographer, was fined $1.00 and costa before a Jus- 
tice Court (so-called), for taking a pleture on Sunday 
for a customer who could not come on à week-day, 
So says the Woonsocket Daily Reporter of Auguat 31. 
Only clergymen are allowed to work on Sunday. 

Proresson SEELYE, of Amherst College, one of 
the most distinguished advocates of the Christian 
‘Amendment, is presented as candidate for Congress- 
man by his friends, What is to hinder hls election? 
For all that the liberals ara doing or likely to do, 
men of hig well-known opinion can be elected in 
every Congressional district throughout the Union, 

“Tae PATRIOTIC Sons or AMERICA" is the name 
of an organization ( numbering In all 26,000 members) 
which on September 5 held a plenic in Cumberland: 
County, Pennsylvania. One of their objects is to 
oppose all encroachments upon liberty by Roman 
Catholics; and they profesa to be equally opposed to 


encroachments by Protestants,—their principles re- 
quiring Church and State to be separate and distinct, 
These statements are made on the authority of a con- 
fidential letter which we are not at liberty to quote, 
Having never before heard of this organization, we 
shall be grateful to any one who can give us further 
information on the subject. 


Ts EXTRACT from a privatedetier which we have 
received under date of August 80, 1874, from an old 
reaident of Louisiana, is mournful corroboration of 
the reports with which the daily presa is now teem- 
ing: ‘Colfax, where seventy-six negroes were ruth- 
lessly murdered, ie only thirty miles from here. 
Some three or four negroes have been shot in this 
parish since I have been here, say about three weeks, 
No arrests have been made, so far as I have yet 
heard. In fact, the people here have been so Inured 
to crime, to cutting and shooting, for the past forty 
years, that they look upon these acts with as much 
indifference as they would upon the killing of a 
domestic animal.” 

Vicror Huao declined to attend the Peace Con- 
ference at Geneva because he thinks another war has 
got to be waged between France and Germany—a 
duel between republicanism and monarchy. When 
the Germans marched on Parla after Sedan, instead 
of peaceably golog home when they had destroyed 
the Empire that attacked them, they put themselyes 
in the wrong before the world; and we expressed 
thia opinion at the time m a lecture in Tax TNDEX, 
Germany chose to trample her foe Into the mire; the 
royal vicior cunningly took advantage of his people’a 
ancient grudge to strengthen his own throne; and 
the wrong then done will undoubtedly work out ita 
own retribution In more blood by-and-by. 

NIF WE NEEDED a proof,” says the London Specta- 
tor, “that this age feela the meaning of that mysteri- 
ous descent of power from above as much as ever, it 
would be afforded by the reception which was given 
to Ecce Homo a few years ago,—a book the great 
literary point of which was to set forth the absolutely 
imperative character of Christ's personal clatma.” 
The words we have italicized emphasize a fact from 
which all Liberal Christianity studiously averta ite 
eyes; and notably the Golden Age. To hunt for the 
secret fountain-head of Christianity's power over 
mankind in any other thing than faith in the per- 
sonal Christ, is to walk directly away from the 
object sought, Free Religion can thrive only on 
ideas, and perishes in person-worship; bnt Christ- 
ianity evaporates wholly except as it flows through 
the sap-channels of Its own Vine. 


Tue FOLLOWING telegraphic despatch from Wasb= 
ington, under date of June 22, seems worth reviving, 
now that General Butler is running again as candi- 
date for Congress. It proves that politicians who 
care only for popularity find their interest in catering 
to sectarianism in a most dangerous way, although 
liberals peralat in seelng no danger anywhere? 
„There was a vigorous discussion in the House, this 
afternoon, over the item in the sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill, inserted by the Senate, to appropriate 
$25,000 for the Roman Catholic charitable organiza- 
tion known as the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
When the bill was first before the House, Judge 
Hoar tried to have this provision inserted, but failed; 
to-day, Mr. Garfield made a strong speech against 
giving away the nation's money to any sectarian 
organization, putting it on the broad ground of wise 
public policy to avoid all such acts. On the other 
side there appeared Judge Hour, Gen, Butler, and 
Mr. Packer, of Missourl, and they carried the House 
with them. There was also left on the bill an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for erecting & bullding for the 
Young Women's Christian Association of this city." 
No one of these gentlemen except Mr, Garfield ough 
to receive s single Iiberal's vote. 
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Christian ? : 


THE ANTI-CHHAISTIAN'S PLEA, 
ADDBESS OF FRANCIS R. ABHOT, AT THE BEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLATION, 

IN BOSTON, MAY 2, 1874. 


It falla to me in this discussion to take the least at- 
tractive and the least lovely attitude of the three Po 
sitions to be represented on this platform to-day. 
am conscious of speaking, therefore, at a certain dts: 
advantage, because I know that to almost all of you, 
perhaps to all, the word Christian“ is associated 
with the holiest and tenderest feelings of your own 
childhood; with your mother's loye; with the best 
thoughts and the best sentiments that have sur- 
rounded you from yourinfancy up. It is no gracious 
task to Intimate anything that should withdraw from 
that word any of these associations. It Is sufficient! 
disturblug to see that one stands aloof from the wo 
regarding it without a positive allegiance, It is stili 
more disturbing, and must be, for one to say that 


that word stands for something’ which muat be relig- 
lously opposed. I repeat that, when it falls to me to 
say thls and to represent this attitude before you, I 


am conscious of doing so at a great disadvantage; for 
I can hardly count upon the sympathies of many, if 
of any, in your number. Nevertheless, I must speak 
the word that comes to me. 

‘The first question to ba settled, when we are dis- 
cussing the relative truth of the Christian, the Extra- 
Christian, and the Anti-Christian positions, must be, 
What is yy rome ? And who shall define it? Now 
is it fair, is it just, to go to the heretics of Christendom 
to get the true definition of Christianity? Is that 
the method of scholarly criticism, to go to those who 
are not recognized by the great bulk of Christians as 
representing the Christian faith, and take your defi- 
nition of Christianity from them ? Does that seem 
to you the exact, the fair, and the just course to 
pursue? Would you then go to the Liberal Chris- 
tians—to the Unitariang, to the Universalista, to any 
other of the small handful of so-called Liberal Chris- 
tians,—and take from them your definition; or would 
you go to the hundreds of millions of ‘Orthodox 
Christians, whose substantial faith, notwithstanding 
great diveraities of church polity and minor pointa, is 

et essentially one and the same thing everywhere? 
©, if not the Christian Church, aa a whole, has 
the right to define Christianity? I must deny abso- 
Jutely the right of any other party In this broad world 
to define Christianity than the Christian Church 
itself, by ita universal consensus, That seems to me 
just; that seems to me fair; that seems to me to be 
the only course that a scholar or even an honest man 
can pursue, at least if he sees the real nature of the 
case, That is why I go to the Christian Churech—the 
reat Orthodox Christian Church, including the 
reek, the Roman, and the Evangelical Protestant— 
for my definition of Christianity, rather than to the ra- 
tlonalistic or so-called liberal bodies of Christendom. 
I believe that this first question must be answered 
then, in this manner: It is the Christtan Church 
itself that must give the definition of Christianity, 
and not the avowed heretics and the reputed infidels 
of the Christian communion. 

What, then, is the answer that this great Christian 
Church (by which I mean all the institutions which 
have grown up out of the Christian religion) gives to 
our question, What is Christianity? I will not tire 
zon with going T the list of doctrines: you 

now them all, I will simply sum them up as Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy itself,—the fundamental doctrines of 
the fall of man, the depravity of man, the wrath of 
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and salvation by faith in Christ alone: doc- 
God, ane hich three Eundred millions of Christians 
agree as essential and fundamental to their faith,— 
doctrines which only a small handful of two or three 
hundred thousand exiles believe to be unessential. 
The characteristic principle of AUTHORITY, now rep- 
resented by the Church, now by the Pope, now by the 
Bible, determines what Christianity is, leaving us no 
option to evolve a new or fantastica) definition out of 
our own modernized ideas of what is true and right. 
In all its forms the Orthodox Christian Church 
claims to hold still the same great fundamental doc- 
trines on divine authority, and defines Christianity 
substantially in the same way. Christianity, it says, 
is the religion of Christians; and Christians are those 
who depend for their salvation on faith in these chief 
doctrines of the authoritative Christian gospel. This 
is the anawer given to our question by the Church 
itself: justice and common fairness, as well as schol- 
arly eriticism, demand that this answer be accepted 
as the definition of Christianity. 
mt. ia not true, then, when I am criticised for hav- 
or framing a narrow definition, that I have any 
te nition at all of my own, Imake none. I have 
none, I simply find, and accept what I find. It 
would be an impertinence to come before you, or be- 
fore the world, and say, This la my definition, and 
I call upon you to accept it.“ I have no definition 
of my own, I say, > There is the Church's definition 
of Christianity; there is the definition which Chris- 
thanity has wri tten outon the great puge of history 
for itself: take that.“ By that must the radical’s 
osition be determined, if I am sound in my view; 
y that definition of Christianity must we settle the 
uestion, Which is the true position to hold, the 
Christian, the Extra-Christian, or the Antl-Chris- 


or Sa be a very long and tiresome task, were I 
to go through thè whole history of Chriatendom, and 
trace out for you what has been the working of 


Christianity, thus defined, in the world,—what it has | 
done for man and what it has left undone; what | 


good and what evil it hns accomplished in the long 
course of the ages. Enough for me to say that in 
fairness we must credit to the Christian Church, and 
to Christianity thus defined, both the good and the 
evil they have done. We must recognize in Chris- 
tlanlty all the conserving and evolving powera it has 
called into play; we must recognize the great historic 
place that the Church filled in the middle ages, and 
still fills to large extent to-day; we must accept 
with generous approval and hearty applause all the 
noble worda that have dropped from the lips of 
Christian teachers, all the divine and beautiful deeds 
that have been done by Christian believers, all the 
aweet and beneficial Influences that have proceeded 
from Christian souls; yes, amen to all that! I do ac- 
cept them, and I am grateful for them. Far be it 
from me to disparage a single one of those noble and 
beautiful things. 

No! But I insist also upon the other side; I insist 
that you must also credit to the Christian Church the 
long story of persecutions,—the black and hateful 
record of crimes which have beam done In the name 


| 


of tbe Church, In the name of Christ, in the name of | 


Christlanity. These things have happened, not by 
accident, but through intense devotion to the claims of 
Christianity upon the obedience of humanity, The 
Inquiaitors were not bad men; they were simply 
Chriatians of fiery earnestness, and they carried their 
devotion to Christianity so far së to over-ride and vi- 
olate the inalienable rights of the human soul, 
Charge up, then, to Christianity all the dolugs of all 
its followers [i.e., all which are the logical conse- 
quences of Christian doctrines], and from this large 
survey you will derive the only truthful and just esti- 
mate of its real character. Institutions express the 
nature of jdeas,—tbe innermost nature of ideas. 
What Institutions * in the world is what the ideas 
tend todo, What the Ideas contain in themselves 
are germe of action; and J insist that this is the only 
fair, just, and proper way to consider the history of 
Christianity. Thus, therefore, would I trest it, 

Is it not true, then, looking at the working of the 
Christian Church in thls light, that from its birth 
down to last Tuesday the influence of Christianity 
has been thrown against freedom of thought? Has 
it not been everywhere and always the opponent of 
the scientific spirit, the free spirit, the secular spirit 
that would disincline men to accept Christian doc- 
trine,—the spirit which would sow distrust of the 
great fundamental ideas of the fall of man, the de- 
pravity of man, the wrath of God, the atonement and 
salvation by Christ alone? These ideas have been 
the very centre of the Christian faith. Whatever 
called them in question must be put down and 
crushed; and so it has been from the very start, 


Freedom, at every point of history. has been brought i 
| whom it would be an honor to any denomination to 


in direct collision with this great Christian systew,— 

a system of faith which has been the great enemy of 
light, and progress, and modern thought. I cannot 
go into any lengthened argument or bring up illus- 
trations. I myst leave my argument in the brief, 
sketched as best I can sketch it In charcoal onl ; for 
the time Is short and there la much to say. ut 1 
must take this position, that whoever faithfully stud- 
ies the history of the Christian Church, crediting It 
with both the good and the evil it has done, as re- 
corded on the historic page, must come to this con- 
clusion: that the net influence of Christianity in his- 
tory has been to repreas, and not develop, the free- 
dom of the human mind. 

This ground may seem dogmatic and unsupported 
by truth; but I must take It, and go on. To say that 
Christianity is essentially an organized slavery of the 
human mind, may seem dogmatic, may seem harsh, 
may seem bitter, may seem malevolent; but it is the 
honest and earnest conviction of at least one man in 
this audience, and I can speak for no more. It is my 
deep conviction that the innermost aplrit of Chris- 


| 


| 


tinnity is hostile to the natn ral — . D — — —e— ee 
developmeut, of human thong rotation, the free 


must unllinchingly stand. Come * — * I 
what may, fall what may, freedom of thou, gat | is in 


finitely precious to mankind. Th 
dom fe not negative, but positive, principle ot free- 
untrammelled and unhampered by any hum 10 
thority, by any church, or by any State, in Ne hej 
for truth; and that, T say, ia the one Princip) 15 75 
which we are called upon in this age to stand. * 15 
this positive principle, it is this love of freedom, l 
has made me Anti-Chriatlan: that, and that a) $ 
I bave no personal quarrel with the Chf 
Church; I will re forward no N grievan = 
for | haye none; 1 have entered my own path, ces, 
abide by ita resulte; I have no reasons why I band 
be angry with the Church, and tear it down or hun 
it. There is nothing personal about my poaition, 
The simple fact ls that my position is not a volun 
one. It le not one I have chosen for mytelf; bat} 
find In this age, from which I draw my mental 1 
well as my physical nutriment, 4 great stream of len- 
deney, a greai onward movement of the human Tice 
towards larger liberty, and thin great wave bas 
caught me up and thrown me where Lam. It ia no 
will of mine, no choice of mine; no! But I se 
whence I came and whither I am going; I see that! 
have been borne out of the very heart of the Chris. 
tian Church to the heart of the Anti-Christlan camp, 
if you choose to call it so. I simply Accept my posi- 
tion, not made by me for myself, but made for me 
the times and by my own 1 om wish to be true to 
the duty of the hour. This, then, I want to empha- 
size; the Anti-Christian position ib not the main ope 
—it is the incidental one, Anti- ‘Christianity is anti- 
slavery, and anti-slavery la pro-freedom. That is 
where I am. Iam for freedom; and whatever fe. 
ters or limits freedom, that I am against, call Ii wha 
you please. I say, therefore, that the Anti- Christian 
porton is simply the position of one who is burning 

his very heart's core with the passion for freedom, 
and sends out bis thought everywhere in all direc- 
tlons, to find out and bring back what truth it may, 
The positive side is the free side. Pro- Freedom“ is 
the word, not Anti-Christianity; that follows of 
course, If Christianity iy opposed to freedom. Let 
me emphasize this thought that the Anu-Cbristin 
attitude Is simply incidental, while the great positive 
thing is a burning devotion to the spirit and the 
principle of spiritual liberty. That is the great hu 
man truth for which F stand here to-day; and I care 
nothing whether it be Anti-Christlan or Christian, 
pero Ican have that truth and that principle pre- 
serve 

If I am correct, then, in holding that Christianity 
itself is a denial of freedom, that thie denial is in its 
very warp and weft, and cannot be got out except by 
destroying the whole fabric, then I say that all free 
dom-lovers, whether they know it or not, are Anti- 
Christians, I hold that every Protestant is more or 
Jess an Anti-Christian. I hold that every Liben 
Christian is stili more an Anti-Christian; I bold that 
the American Unitarian Association Is in its drift an 
Anti-Christian association; I hold that the Free Re 
ligious Association is an Anti-Christian axsociation; 
I hold that any and every body of men who tryto 
live by freedom are, just in that proportion, Anti- 
Christian. The Catholic Church—which none would 
admit in this audience, I suppose, to be other than 
hostile to liberty,—we know its history; we know iu 
intense activity to perpetuate slavery of the mind,— 
I suppose there is none bere, except it be perhaps + 
stray Catholic, who will deny that the Catholic 
Church les opposed to freedom. Very well, then; to 
far as the Protestant agrees with the Catholic, 20 far 
he ie against freedom. Does not the Evangelia! 
Protestant plant himself on the same substantial the- 
ology? Does he not profess also to belleve the {nll 
of man, the depravity of man, the wrath of God, and 
salvation by Christ alone? Is not that in both their 
creeds? But the fall of man—that ie denied by Dar- 
winism, The total depravity of man—that is denied 
by experience. The wrath of God—that ls denied by 
justice. The atonement and salyation by Christ alone 
that is denied by reason and common sense, The 
may outside of Christianity denies all this, aud 
thinks freely. The old dogmas can only be beld to 
men's attention by the chains of ecclesiastical av- 
thority and the greater chains of ignorance, That ie 
the reason why the Catholic Church cannot educale 
the people, and why it keeps the Scriptures In an on- 
known tongue, and concentrates learning and intelli- 
gence in its own clergy. Soisit everywhere; wher 
ever Christianity has prevailed, intellectual darkness 
has brooded over the land, That le the resson, 
friends, why the Protestant Evangelical body comes 
forward, every now and then, with a new casé of her- 
esy, like that of Prof. Swing, of Chicago; a mea 


hold within its communion, and yet a man ee 2 
been hounded down by persecution and oblige i 
withdraw from hla own denomination — HE 
dared to think, This is not because hia perec m 
have been unfair and unjust, but because they pi 
been true tothe fundamental principles of a 15 
ligion. I do not blame Prof. Patton or the 2 
prosecutors of that case. I charge the evil o 42 
trial, and the misery it brings, and the public vec 
It causes, all to the demands of the ides# 1 15 8 
to the system which those men were eniin thal 
fend. 1 have no quarrel with men, it is i 2195 > 
Interest me. Ican throw open my “arms 7" Take 
you please, and take in every honest mal u 1 take 
him as a man, and not as n sectarian. Ti cannot tahe 
in a Catholic as a Catholic; butas 6 man I 1. he 
the utmost in my power for him, So I charge 
Christian system every such casé us Brine camel 
Last Tuesday, I listened all day to s 2 in nun- 

our own city, tried before a tribunal bart nce is 
bers lo not great, but in character and Jot ige 
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very respectable,—the Unitarian Association, I mean. 

I was drawn there by an intense desire to witness the 

last battle between Christianity and freedom. I 

went to listen to the debate on the Fear Book and 

the exclusion therefrom of our friend Mr. Potter's 
name; and through all the debate I saw the same 
issues staring me in the face, and I wondered how 
. they could fail to be equally plain to every other 
there. I saw those good men (good on both aldes; 
conservatives good, radicala good; both earnest, both 

honest in the main, and filled with a good spirit), I 

saw them battling and striving to get over an istorie 

necessity which was too stroug for all thelr efforts. 

They were all pled atthe outset to be Christians; 

they were all pledged, radicals and conservatives 

alike, not to call into question that name. Christlan- 

Unitarian; and the radicals among them were try- 

ing to discover how it was. possible to retain that as 

the name of their body, and yet to admit into it one 
who will not call himself a Christian. Well, friends, 
it is no discredit to any man to say he cannot accom- 
pllsh a contradiction; there ls no reason to blame 
the Unitarian Association that they could not see 
their way clear to retain the fellowship of a man 
whom they al) seemed to love and respect, without 
falling into a contradiction. They had to choose be- 

tween one of two things: they must either take in a 

Non-Christlan and thereby sacrifice the Christian 

ground they profess to occupy, or else they must ex- 

elude their friend for the sake of remaining all Chris- 
tian, How could they help themselves? It was not 
their fault: it was the fault of cna a ho if fault it 
be; It was the fatality of the case that decided that 

uestion. In the most liberal branches of the Ohris- 
tlan Church, even those that profess unbounded feal- 
ty to freedom, you see the same historic necessity, 
which la at bottom a logical necessity, working and 
compelling them to exclude members whom they love 
and honor from their common fellowship. Certainly 
they themselves perceive this same truth in the case 
of Evangelical and Catholic churches. This seems 
to me to be the hard fact which we cannot get over: 
that Christianity always includes, with all the beau- 
tifa! things which It has said and done, this suppres- 
sion of individual liberty. 

A few weeks ago we were all of us horror-struck, 
agbast, at the news of the great calamity in Mill 
River.—a terrible flood bursting from the Williams- 
burg Reservoir and carrying destruction to three or 
four villages, In reading the accounts of it, I saw e 
statement that through the lower side of that t 
dam had been noticed for some time little rills of 
water spouting out, which were a by the peo- 
ple to be springs that had made their way through 
the embankment, and not to bave come from the 
waters behind. They came really from the vast mass 
of water behind the dam, If they could have spoken, 
they would have said, ‘We do not want to break 
down this dam; we do not want to remove this pre- 
cious barrier, which protects these simple and unpre- 
tending villages; we only want to get out of the res- 
ervoir; we only want to be outside; we do not want 
to hort the barrier; we don’t want to do any barm; 
we only want to get through for ourselves; we only 
want to escape from the confinement.” Well, did 
they not, in coming out, carry ont part of the dam, 
stom by atom, down the valley? Did they not pre- 
pao the way, at last, for that ruthless rush of the 

ood which swept away the barrier and brought ruin 

and destruction so farand wide? Itia, it seems to 
me, just so with every man among you who says he fa 

Extra-Ohrlstinn, but not Anti-Chriatian. In making 

your Own way out, you weaken the great barrier 

which [, instead of wanting to break down, pray to 
remain; for it protects the world from the tremen- 
dons floods of superstition behind. Let that barrier 
stand; I would not break it down. The water is 
there behind it; bat I would open the flood-gates 
and draw off the water, and let the river take its nat- 
ural course, That is the wT would go to work, I 
wunld not try to tear down the barriers between the 
charches or the sects. I would try to enlighten the 
masses in the Christian Church by the method of in- 
struction, give larger truths and ideas, and thus draw 
off this confined terrific power from behind the barri- 
ers; then we can remove the barriers at our leisure 
and plant our grain in the water's bed. So, I say, 
every little rill which is bursting forth from the 

Christian Church is Anti-Christian. Every auch rill 
is carrying away that which makes the dam, and is 
helping to bring on the impending catastrophe that 
must follow. 

Tt has been said in the New Testament that Jesus 
declared to his disciple Peter, Thau art Peter, and 
ou this rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against It.” That is true; the 
gates of hell will never prevail against any religion 
Whatever. By the ess surging attacks of licentious- 
hess, of vice, of dis rd for all social and moral 
law, never will Christianity be removed from tha 
world, or the walls of the Christian Church be broken 
down. No. There is no power in vice, no power In 
error, to break down or even to shake a genuine 
truth; but there is a power in the truth itself to au- 
Persede all limitations of itself with a more perfect 
faith. The Church of Christ, though built lg s a 
Tock, is washed by the great waves of the broad 
ocean of truth; and those waves are grinding, grind- 
ing, grinding away at the solid rock on which the 

hurch rests, until by-and-by the waters will flow 
over the place where it stood, That 1 belleve. The 
religion of the future will come from the ruins of all 

oae special religions, which are mutaally an 
Ristic/ and whose “special claims” never can “shake 
hands." That is a fond dream; they never can 
1 hands while yes is yea and no is no. These re- 

gions must all give place to a broader one, a cosmo- 
Politan one, one which must be boundless in its nat- 
cla one that Is not identical with any one of the spe- 
cial religions, but is greater than them all. All these 


special faiths must give way to that at last; and then 
for the first time will the spirit of Anti-Christianity, 
which ts simply the spirit of pro-freedom, become 
universal throughout the world. That is the coming 
of the unbroken human fellowship, and the unfet- 
tered unlon of sou! with soul in the love of truth and 
the love of man, and the common upaurging of the 
human heart to that Power which we 20 Tittle know, 

but from which we cannot withhold the allegiance of 
our inmoat being. 


[For Tux Inpxx.] 
ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS. 


BY BISHOP FERRETTE. 

+ I suppose 8 is now sick of them; and my 
adopting the above title is perhaps not wise, as it may 
expose what I have to say to be skipped over. My 
object, however, is merely to aum up, ina practical 
concluelon, what le the result of my own, and should, 
in my opinion, be that of the public's, observations 
in matter of ecclesiastical trials; and this I can do 
without at all meddling with scandalous matter, or 
taking side, or naming persons. 

Ido not contest the legitimacy or propriety of either 
a church, or a family, or any private society, institut- 
ing a private inquiry as to any delluqueney of its 
members which has not become public, and applying 
to it, without scandal to the community at large, 
such epiritual disciplinary remedies as either justice 
or mercy may 1 provided that he who is the 
object of such d ae race be not thereby injured in 
any of his civil rights, such as hie reputation, his 
liberty, or his property. 

But 1 absolutely deny that in s civilized community, 
where there are regular law courts, any church, or 
corporation, or individual, should have the right of as- 
suming the offices of s court, and publicly trying any 
one, even with his own consent, for any criminal of- 
fence. Private Individuals, in a civilized community, 
have delegated their right of doing justice to the col- 
lective sovereign power of the land; and for individu- 
ala to exercise it after delegating it thus, whether 
they do it by duelling, or by lynching, or by constitut- 
Ing themselves a court, should be considered as dis- 
honest as selling the same horse to two different 
parties. Al) auch attempts should be at once put 
down by the elvil authorities, as they would certalnly 
be in France and any European country except Eng- 
land. Even in England and in this country the at- 
tempt of individuals at exercising other offices of 
sovereignty, such as those of levying war or establish- 
Ing a separate post-office, would no doubt be instant- 
ly repressed; and it is difficult to see why an excep- 
tion should be made In favor of the private exercise 
of the judicial power, unless It be on account of its 
edifying results. Those edifying results are before 
us. This country has been for several months del- 
uged with sickening literature and talk, loosening to 
the morale of young and old alike, simply becauee 
the Brooklyn Grand Jury or District-Attorney elther 
neglected or was not legally enabled to deal with the 
case from its beginning In the only way in which it 
could be efficiently dealt with; that is, by prosecuting 
before a regular court either the one party for adul- 
tery or the other for calumny. A regular court bas 
efficient modes of procedure, and compulsory means 
of bringing before it documents and witnesses. A 
church has no such means, and can only proceed in 
an incomplete, bungling way, and make itself a pub- 
lic nuisance by stirring up three times more acandal 
than a legitimate court would do in doing real and 
complete justice to the case. 

I have given some study to the laws of thia conn- 
try, and it seems to me thst, in most of the States, if 
the law does not furnish the means of directly re- 
straining ecclesiastical bodies from indulging in the 
mock solemnities of public criminal trials, this could 
be done indirectly by the action of the Grand Jury 
evoking the whole affair, from {ts first stages, before 
the legal courts. The ecclesiastical court might then, 
perhaps, choose to go on with ite own trial, but would 
more probably desist from it, and adopt the conelu- 
sions of the legal one. Even when the Grand Jury 
does not act, It seems to më tbat no church is placed 
in the necessity of dealing by itself with the case. 
Whether the accused person is the pastor of the 
church or ane of its members, why should not the 
church committee write to him an official letter some- 
what like the following: 

“Siy,—You have been accused by So-and-So of 
guch-and-such conduct. These charges, if true, be- 
ing inconslatent with the position which you bold in 
connection with us, we are under the necessity of 
anggesting to you the propriety of your demanding 
from So-and-So a formal retraction, and, he falling 
to give it, of obtaining reparation from him at the 
hands of the civi] courts, Sbould you not choose to 
adopt this course, we should demand your resigna- 

on.“ 

* It seems to me wonderful that the churches of this 
country have not thought ere this of adopting a 
mode of procedure so elmple. 

The only cases which should ever publicly come 
before ecclesiastical courta are those concerning the 
respective Orthodoxies of the various eects, aa a 
court of Jaw “will be no judge of such matters.” 
That is, in most countries It will not, but in England 
and America it will, as the great modern revolution 
which, in Europe, separated the Church from the 
State, never really extended to countries governed by 
the Anglo-Saxon law. So In England and in most of 
the American States, if not In all, when a legacy has 
been made, say to the first Presbyterian Church of 
such a city,—lf a part of the congregation with the 
minister, as the age Js progressing, happen to adopt 
views less absurd than those of the Confession of 
Faith for the support of which the legacy was made, a 
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court of law has gravely to sit as a theological court; 
aud, though composed of Jews and Papists and inf- 
dels, to decide on the precise amount of depravity of 
Presbyterian babies, and to aay whether the pastor, 
as a good Presbyterian within the terma of the Con- 
fession of Faith, is to be maintained in his emolu- 
ments, or whether he is to be turned out as a heretic. 
The sheriff then executes the sentence, by force if it 
is needed, 

Such a relic of medieval rubbish in the codes of the 
enlightened American States, as late aa nearly the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, belongs really 
to what we may call Tux Humors op LAw, and ab- 
solutely calls forlegislative reform. Additional legie- 
lation fè also required for putting down the public 
nuisance of criminal trials fy so-called ecclesiastical 
courts, or by any other private parties, 


[For Tae Lsprzx,) 
INTOLERANCE AT THE SOUTH, 


* ALEXANDEIA, La, August 20, 1874. 
Mr. Eniron:— 

There la no doubt of Mr. Pillebury's position that 
the Christians of the South universally pee the 
institution of slavery by the teachings of the Bible, 
and that through their influence the people were en- 
couraged in the most inhuman treatment of their 
slaves; and finally, with a religious fervor scarcely 
equalled in the annals of hiatory, to enact with pious 
zeal the moat barbarous laws that ever disgraced a 
statute book, 

These facts I have verified by actual observation 
and study in the South elnce 1850. Up to the close 
of the war it was worth a man's liberty, if not his 
neck, in many . — to proclaim abolition sentiments. 

Political an religious intolerance was and still is 
the marked characteristic of the Southern mind. 
This is manifested in the ostraciem attempted, as 
well as the many brutal murders that have disgraced 
the country since the war. 

Viewing the matter from my atandpoint, I think I 
can aafely say from experience, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the Christians all over the 
South have not only been the most barbarously in- 
human masters, but they have in polusa vied with 
each other as holy inquisitora in ferreting out and 
persecuting people of supposed antislavery senti- 
menta; while on the contrary the free-thinkers gene- 
rally were the notoriously humane. 

My mind now rests, as I hurriedly write, upon three 
prominent examples at this place. . 

Gov. J. M. Wells, an old line whig, and the staunch- 
est Union man of the State, was a heavy slave- 
owner, a humane master, an emancipationist, and 
frec-thinker; and finally, to save hie life, he was with 
his sons compelled to fles to New Orleans for the pro- 
— of the Government and army under General 

anka, 

Smith Gordon, also a heavy slave-holder, was a 
freethinker, and notoriously one of the most bu- 
mane of masters. He died before the war. 

Dr. J. Casson, one of your subscribers (and, by the 
way, one of the ablest physicians and most learned 
men in our State), was notoriously one of the most 
humane and kind-hearted of masters. Many years 
ago when he inherited eight slaves from his parenta 
(all the property he then had save a little landed 
property), he at once took them to Ohio, set them free, 
and provided for their education. 

On 2 to this pano (Rapids), his native 
home, the religious and political fanatica had so 

isoned the public mind against him on account of 

is acts that he removed to California, where he fol- 
lowed his profession for several years, He has since 
returned, and now enjoys a large if not lucrative 
practice. The fanatical prejudice against him bas 
not yet died out; his superior acquirements, however, 
together with the result of the war and his charitable 
nature, has disarmed intolerance of itsvenom. He 
too, is afreethinker. I might mention hundreds of 
others all over Louisiana. It might be a pleasure to 

lace in contrast the many bright sides of the picture, 
For surely there were many deserving of notice which 
to a casual observer served to ameliorate the foul blot 
of slavery upon the pages of our nation’s history; 
but these softening scenes sprang not from the Chris- 
tlan side of the picture, but from the liberal and 
atheistic side. 

The truth is that Christlanity, from about the year 
1840, attempted in the South to justify, if not sancti- 
fy, this vile Institution by Bible authority against 
every principle of natural morality and the dictates of 
human nature. 

Christianity farniehed an excuse for every species 
of yillany and oppression, sanctified it by the so- 
called word of God and che Jawa of man. Strange to 
say, the religions portion of the community, together 
with the worst class of thoughtless young men of 
Louisiana, are to-day our White Leaguers, the human 
butchers of the country. 

It is they who patronizesuch vile sheets as the New 
York Book,whereln I notice a leader in the issue 
of July 11, 1874, apeaking of Gerrit Smith the re- 
nowned scholar and humanitarian, in the following 


I — 
Wit a life this old heathen haa lived, to be sure! 
the sole consistency in which le his warfare against 
the Christian religion; for not only has he done this 
openly and directly, but all his other labors, and espe- 
chaly those In regard to the negro, necessarily tend to 
blot it out utterly.” 

It ia painful to ch home to Christianity in the 
South the many Inlquities I know to be facts,—to ac- 
cuse Christians of being the sycophantic followers of 
public passion, of justifying the “pecullar Institu- 
tlon” in all of its honi N —.— of at- 
tempting to direct public sentiment and morais, 

The piles chsod, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
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have heretofore fostered and still foster public deprav- 
ity. They scout at all reforms wherein humanity is 
most concerned, as a violation of Bible doctrines and 

e Divine dispensation. 
the — 1 of The Home Mission Herald of New 
York is the only apparently healthy effort, outalde of 
our public school system, Í have seen put forth by 
any Christian eect since the war, 

‘Aithough the negroes have made rapid advances in 
some sections towards acquiring the fundamental 
branches of an education, atl!) as a general rule thelr 
progress has been so alight as acarcely to be appreci- 
able. ' 

Out of 280,000 educable children in Louisiana, only 
about 53,000 attended our public schoola last year. 
Fully seventy-five per cent. of our entire popalstion 
can nelther read nor write. The mbst Indifferent 
teacher finde no trouble in earning from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars per month. The colored people 
are anxious to learn, but have no euitable teachers, or 
next to none, comparatively. 

It la the nature of those who from want of mental 
discipline are incapable of reasoning for themselves, 
to rely upon authority. Christ, Sumper, and Lincoln 
are the authoritative triad of the colored people gene- 


rally. 

The politicians and priests alike seek to delude 
these people, and inflame their passions; none seem 
willing to Instruct them even in the rudimental 
branches. There is a strong prejudice here, mainly 
originating from the Catholics, againat a compulsory 
education law; hence we have as yet failed to enact 
one. 

There is a wide field In the South for the liberal- 
minded teacher which the Liberals of the North and 
elaewhere ought to improve. 

Out of the 4,600,000 recently enfranchised slaves, 
very few have any education whatever. The elder 
ones can never expect to receive any moral or mental 
training farther than what can be acquired from the 
pulpit, the stump, or the rostrum of the public lec- 
turer. Their natural preference is for teachers, 
preachers, and lecturers of their own color. 

The antagonism manifested in the South between 
the two races springa mainly from the following 
causes :— 

1. Labor has always been regarded as disreputable 
by the white people of the South, and now they are 
too poor to hire laborers, and too prond to be seen at 
work themselves. 

2. Their priesta have so long taught them to hate 
the Yankees, that in their absence they make the 
n the scape-gont of thelr own idleness, as the vis- 
ible cause of all their poverty and wretchedness, 

8. The negro, ia bie growing appreciation of his 
manhood as a freeman, is led to assert his rights as a 
man under the law, which his former muster will in 
no wise allow or tolerate; hence the negro labors for 
him indifferently,—is sullen and morose. 

Tha first great duty of the public press, the politi- 
cian, the lecturer, and the teacher toward the Southern 
people la to teach them that labor is honorable, and 

. the quaint old adage of Franklin is true 
“He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must elther hold or drive.” 


Youre, J. M. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
CONCLUSION OF THE ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR TYN- 
DALL BEFORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
At the outset of this address it was stated that 
physical theories which lle beyond experience are de- 
by a process of abstraction, from experience. 
It is instructive to note from this point of view the 
successive Introduction of new conceptions. The 
idea of the attraction of gravitation was preceded by 
the observation of the attraction of iron by s magnet, 
and of light bodies by rubbed amber. The polarity 
of magnetism and electricity appealed to the senses, 
and thus became the substratum of the conception 
that utoms and molecules are endowed with definite, 
, Bttractive, and repellant. poles, by the play of which 
definite forma of crystalline architecture are produced. 
Thus molecular force becomes structural. It required 
no great boldness of thought to extend its play into 
organic nature, and to recognize in molecular force 
the agency by which both planta and animals are 
bullit up. In this way out of experience arise con- 
28 which are wholly ultra-experiential. The 
origination of life is a point lightly touched upon, if 
at all, by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer. Diminish- 
ing gradually the number of progenitors, Mr, Darwin 
comes at length to one “primordial form; but he 
does not say, as far as I remember, how he supposes 
this form to have been introduced. He quotes with 
satisfaction the words of a celebrated author and 
divine, who had “gradually learned to see that it is 
just as noble a conception of the Deity to believe he 
created a few original forms, capable of self-develop- 
ment into other and needful forms, as to believe that 
he required a fresh act of creation to au ply the 
Voids caused by the action of hia laws,” hat Mr. 
Darwin thinks of this view of the introduction of 
life I do not know. Whether he does or does not in- 
troduce his ‘primordial form” by a creative act, I do 
not know. But the question wili inevitably be asked, 
‘How came the form there?“ With regard to the 
diminution of the number of created forms, one does 
not see that much advantage is gained by it. The 
anthropomorphism, which it seemed the object of 
. Darwin to set aside, is as firmly associated with 
the creation of a few forms as with the creation of a 
mnitivade, We need clearness and thoroughness here. 
Wo courses, and two only, ara possible. Either let 
Us open onr doors freely to the conception of creative 
acts, or, abandoning them, let us radically change 
our notions of matter. If we look at matter as = 


of any form of life coming out of it woul 


tured by Democritus, and as defined for generations 
in our relentific text-books, the absolute im A 

e enfi- 
cient to render any other bypothesis preferable; but 
the definitions of matter given in our text-books were 
intended to cover its purely physical and mechanical 


properties. And, taught as we have been to regard ; 


these definitions as complete, we naturally and right- 
ly reject the monstrous notion that out of such mat- 
ter any form of life could possibly arise. But are 
the definitions complete? Everything depends on 
the answer to be given to this question. Trace the 
line of life backwards, and see it approaching more 
and moreto what we call the purely physical condi- 
tion. We reach at length those organisms which I 
have — pete to drops of oll suspended in a mixture 
of alcoho) and water. We reach the protogenes of 
Heckel, in which we have n type distinguishable 
from a fragment of albumen only by its finely granu- 
lar character.” Can we paute here? We break a 
magnet and find two poles tn each of its fragments, 
We continue the procesa of breaking, but, however 
amall the parts, each carries with it, though enfee- 
bled, the polarity of the whole. And, when we can 
break no longer, we prolong the Intellectual vision to 
the polar molecules, Are we not urged to do some- 
thing similar in the case of life? Is there not a 
temptation to close to some extent with Lucretius, 
when he affirms that “Nature Is seen to do all things 
spontaneously, without the meddling of the gods“? 
or with Bruno, when he declares that matter la not 
"that mere empty capacity which philosophers bave 

ictured her to be, but the universal mother, who 
kriegs forth all things as the fruit of her own 
womb" ? 

The questions here ralsed are Inevitable. They 
are approaching ua with accelerated speed, and It Is 
not a matter of indifference whether they are Intro- 
duced with reverence or with irreverence, Abandon- 
ing all disguise, the confession that I feel bound to 
make before you is that I prolong the vision back- 
ward across the boundary of the experimental eyl- 
dence, and discern in that matter, which we in 
our ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life. Tho “materialiam” here 
enunciated may be different from what you sup- 
pose, and I therefore crave your gracious patience 
to the end. “Thè question of an external worid,” 
says Mr. J. S. Mill, 1s the great battle-ground 
of metaphysics.” Mr. Mill himself reduces exter- 
nal phenomena to possibilities of sensation. Kant, 
as we have seen, made time and space „forms“ 
of our own constitutions, Fichte, having first, by 
the inexorable logic of his understanding, proved 
himself to be a mere link in that chain of eternal 
causation, which holds so rigidly in Nature, violently 
broke the chain by making Nature and all that it in- 
herits an apparition of bisown mind. And itis by no 
means easy to combat such notions, For when I aay 
I see you, and that I have not the least doubt about 
it, the reply ia that what I um really conscious of is 
an affection of my own retina, And if I urge that I 
ean check my sight of you by touching you, the re- 
tort would be that I am equally transgressing the 
limits of fact; for what I am really conscious of is, 
not that you are there, but that the nerves of my 
hand have undergone a change. All we hear, and 
see, and touch, and taste, and smell are, it would be 
urged, meré variations of our own condition, beyond 
which, even to the extent of a hair's breadth, we 
cannot go. That anything answering to our impres- 
sions exists outside of ourselves is not a fact but an 
inference, to which all validity would be denied by an 
idealist like Berkeley, or by a sceptic like Hume. 
Mr. Spencer takes another line. ith him, as with 
the uneducated man, there ls no doubt or question ag 
to the existence of an external world. But he differs 
from the uneducated, who thinks that the world real- 
ly ia what consciousness represents it to be. 

Our states of consciousness are mere symbols of an 
outside entity which produces them and determinen 
the order of their succession, but the real nature of 
which we can never know. In fact, the whole pro- 
cess of evolution is the manifestation of a power ab- 
solutely inscrutable to the intellectof man. As little 
in our day asin the days of Job can man by search- 
Ing find this power out. Considered fundamentally, 
it ls by the operation of an insoluble mystery that Uke 
is evolved, species differentiated, and mind unfolded 
from their prepotent elements in the immeasurable 
past. There js, you will observe, no very rank ma- 
teriallam bere. The strength of the doctrine of evo- 
lution consists, not In an experimental demonetra- 
tion (for the subject is hatdly accessible to this mode 
of proof), but in its general harmony with the meth- 
od of Nature as hitherto known. From contrast, more- 
over, itderives enormous relative strength. On the one 
side we have a theory (if it could with any propriety 
be so called) derived, as were the theories referred to 
atthe nning of this address, uot from the study of 
Nature, but from the observation of men; a theory 
which converts the power whose garment ia seen in 
the visible universe into an artificer, fashioned after 
the human model, and acting by broken efforte ag 
man iè seen to get. On the other side we have the 
conception that all we see around us, and all we feel 
within us—the phenomena of physical nature as well 
as those of the human mind—have their unsearcha- 
ble roots In a cosmicai life, if I dare apply the term, 
an infinitesimal span of which only is offered to the 
investigation of man. And even this span is only 
knowable in part. We can trace the development 
of a nervous syatem, and correlate with it the par- 
allel phenomena of sensation and thought, We see 
yut undoubting certainty that they go hand in 

and, 

Hut we try to soar in a vacuum the moment we 
seek to comprehend the connection between them, 
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An Archimedean fulcrum {a here re 
human mind cannot command, aud te th the 
solve the problem, to borrow an Illustration from 
illustrious friend of mine, is like the effort of a — 
trying to lift himself by hia own waistband. A 
that has heen here said is to be taken in connec 
with this fundamental truth. When “nascent tinan 
are spoken of, when „the differentiation of g titane at 
firet vaguely sensitive all over is spoken of," and w 
these processes are associated with the “modification 
of an organism by its environment," the same 
leliam, without contact, or even approach to con 
is implied. There is no fusion possible between the 
two classes of facts; no motor energy in the intelle 
of man to carry It without logical rupture from the 
one to the other. Further, the doctrine of evolution 
derives man, in his totality, from the Interaction of 
organism and environment through countlerg 
ast. The human understanding, for example— 
acalty which Mr. Spencer has turned 80 skilful) 
round upon its own antecedents,—Is Itself a result of 
the play between organlsm and environment thro 
cosmic ranges of time, Never, aurely, did prescrip. 
tion plead so Irresistible a claim. But then it comes 
to pass that, over and above his understanding, there 
are many other things appertalning to man whose 
acriptive rights are quite as etrong as that of the un- 
derstanding itself. It is a result, for example, of the 
play of organism and environment that Bugar is sweet 
and that aloes are bitter; that the smell of henbane 
differs from the perfume of a rose. Such facts of 
consciousness (for which, by the way, no adequate 
reason has ever yer been rendered) are quite asad 
as the understanding itself; and many other things 
can boast an equally ancient origin. 

Mr, Spencer at one place refers to that most power- 
ful of passions, the amatory passion, as one which, 
when it first occurs, is antecedent to all relative ex 
rience whatever; aud we may pase its claim as bi 
at least as ancient and as valid as that of the under. 
standing itself. Then there are such things woren 
into the texture of man as the feeling of awe, rever 
ence, wonder—and not alone the sexual love just re 
ferred to, but the love of the beautiful, physical, and 
moral, in nature, poetry, and art. There is alzo that 
deep set feeling which, since the earliest dawn of 
history, and probably for ages prior to all history, in- 
corporated itself in the religions of the world. You 
who have escaped from these religions into the high 
and dry light of the understanding may deride them; 
butin so doing you deride accidents of form merely. 
and fail to touch the immovable basis of the religious 
sentiment in the emotional nature of man. To yield 
this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem 
of problems at the present hour. And grotesque, in 
relation to scientific culture, as many of the religions 
of the world have been and are—dangerous, nay, 
destructive, to the dearest privileges of freemen w 
some of them undoubtedly have been, and would, if 
they could, be again,—it will be wise to recognize them 
as the forms of aforce, mischievous, if permitted to 
intrude on the region of knowledge, over which it 
holds no command, but capable of belng guided by 
liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emo- 
tion, which is its proper sphere. It fe vain to oppow 
this force with a view to ita extirpation. What we 
abould oppose, to the death if necessary, is every at- 
tempt to found upon this elemental biss of man's 
nature a ayatem which shonld exercice deepotic sway 
over his intellect. I do not fear any ench conrumms 
tion. Science has already to some extent leavened 
the world, and it will leaven it more and more, I 
should look upon the mild light of science bi 
in upon the minds of the youth of Ireland, 
strengthening gradually to the perfect day, as a surer 
check to any intellectual or spiritual tyranny which 
might threaten this island than the laws of princes or 
the swords of emperors. Whereis the cause of fear? 
We fought and won our battles even in, the Middle 
Ages: why should we doubt the issue of a conflict 
now? Theimpregnable positjon of science may te 
described in a few words, All religious theorits, 
schemes, and systems, which embrace notions of coe 
mogony, or which otherwise reach into its domain, 
must in so far as they do thia submit to the control of 
science, and relinquish all thought of controlling it 
Acting otherwise proved disastrous in the past, — 
is simply fatuous to-day. Every system which woul 
escape the fate of an organism too rigid to adjust it 
self tolts environment must be plastic to the extent 
that the growth of knowledge demands. 8 

When this truth bas been thoroughly taken 4 
rigidity will be relaxed, exclusiveness diminisbe i 
things now deemed essential will be dropped, 4 — 
ments now rejected will be assimilated, The lif 1 
of the life is the essential point; and as long 1 
dogmatism, fanaticiem, and Intolerance are kept Ere 
various modes of leverage may be employed to 30 
life to a higher level. Science itself not unfrequen 55 
derives motive power from an ultra scientific source. 
Whewell speaka of enthusiasm of temper ss — al 
drance to science; but he means the Se a 
weak heads. There is a strong and resolute er 
asm in which science finds ap ally; aud it is Ton of 
lowering of this fire rather than to a 7 -i 
Intellectual insight tliat the lessening product a — 
of men of science in their mature years le 15 nal 
cribed. Mr. Buckle sought to detach der . 
achievement from moral source. He gravely the 
for without moral force to abi it into 7. in- 
achievements of the Intellectual would be p itelt 
deed: It has been said that science BITES pers, 
from literature; the statement, like #0 many — rijei 
arises from lack of knowledge. A glance Helmbolt2. 
technical writings of its leaders—of jts ald show 
its Huxley, and its Du Boie- Reymond- worn H 
what breadth of literary culture they, thelr supe 
Where among modern writers can you fins $ le? Seb 
riors in clearners and vigor of literary 101 es with 
ence desires not Isolation, but freely dombin 
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every effort towards the bettering of man's estate. 
Single-handed, and supported not by outward sympa- 
thy but by inward force, it has bulit at least one great 
wing of the many-mansioned home which man in his 
totality demands. And if rough walls and protrudin 
rafter ends indicate that on one side the edifice is stil 
incomplete, it is only by wise combination of the 
parts required with those already irrevocably built 
that we cau hope for completeness. There is no nec- 
essary incongruity between. what has been accom- 
plished and what remains to be done. The moral 
low of Socrates, which we all feel byignition, has in 
t nothing incompatible with the physics of Anaxa- 
ras which he so much ecorned, but which he would 
Bardly scorn to-day. And bere I am reminded of one 
among us, hoary, but still strong, whose prophet- 
voice some thirty years ago, far more than any other 
of this age, unlocked whatever of life and nobleness 
lay latent in its most gifted minds—one fit to atand 
beside Socrates or the Maccabean Eleazer, and to dare 
and suffer all that they dared and snffered—fit, as he 
once sald of Fichte, to have been the teacher of ‘the 
Stos, aud to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in 
the groves of Academe.““ With s capacity to grasp 
physical principles which his friend Goethe did not 
ess, and which even total lack of exercise has not 
— able to reduce to atrophy, it is the world's logs 
that he, in the vigor of his years, did not open hla 
mind and sympathies to science, and make its concln- 
sions a portion of his message to mankind. Marvel- 
lously endowed as he was—eqnally equipped on the 
aide of the heart and of the understanding,—he might 
have done much towards teaching us how to reconcile 
the claims of both, and to enable them, in coming 
times, to dwell together in unity of spirit and in the 
bond of peace, And now the end is come. With 
more time, or greater strength and knowledge, what 
hao been here said might have been better said, while 
worthy matters here omitted might have received fit 
expression. But there would have been no material 
deviation from the views set forth, Aa regards my- 
self, they are not the growth of a day; and as regards 
you, I thought you ought to know the environment 
which, with or without your consent, la rapidly sur- 
rounding you, aud In relation to which some adjust- 
ment on — part may be necessary. A hint of 
Hamlet's, however, teaches us all how the troublea of 
common life may be ended; and it Is perfectly possi- 
ble for you and me to purchase Intellectual peace at 
the price of Intellectual death. The world is not 
without refuges of this 33 nor Is it wanting 
in persons who seek their shelter and try to persuade 
others to do the same. I would exbort you to refuse 
eich shelter, and to scorn such base repose—to ac- 
cept, If the choice be forced npon you, commotion be- 
fore stagnation, the leap of the torrent before the 
atillness of the swamp. In the one there is at all 
events life, and therefore hope; in the other none, 

T have touched on debatable questions, and led pa 
over dangerous ground—and this partly with the view 
of telling you, and through you the world, that as re- 
gards these questions science claima unrestricted 
right of search. It is not to the point to say that the 
views of Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spen- 
cer, may be wrong. I concede the possibility, deem- 
ing it indeed certain that these views will undergo 
modification. But the point ia that, whether right or 
wrong, we claim the freedom to discuss them. The 
ground which they cover is scientific ground; and the 
right claimed is one made good through tribulation 
and anguish, inflicted and endured in darker times 
than curas, but resulting in the immortal victories 
which science has won for the human race. I would 
set forth equally the inexorable advance of man’s 
understanding in tbe path of knowledge, and the un- 
quenchable claima of his emotional nature which the 
understanding can never satisfy. The world embraces 
not only a Newton, but a Shakespeare; not only a 
Boyle, but a Raphael; not only n Kant, but a Beetho- 
ven; not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle, Not In each 
of these, but in all, la human nature whole, They 
are not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually 
exclusive, but reconeilable. And Af, still unsatisfied, 
the human mind, with the yearning of a pilgrim for 
his distant home, will turn to the mystery from which 
it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give unity 
to thought and falth,—so long as thia la done, not onl 
without intolerance or bigotry of any kind, but wit 
the enlightened recognition that ultimate fixity of 
conception is here unattainable, and that each suc- 
cesding age must be held free to fashion the mystery 
in accordance with its own needs, then, in opposition 
to all the restrictions of materialism, I would affirm 
this to be a field for the noblest exercise of what, In 
contrast with the knowing faculties, may be called 
the creative faculties of man. Here, however, I must 
quit a theme too great for me to handle, but which 
will be handled by the loftiest minds * after you 
and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF FRANOE. 
The distinguished French divine, Dr. E. de Pres- 
sensé, contributes to the International Review for 
ptember n very interesting and instructive survey 
of the present religious condition of France. The 
chronic instability of French political institutione he 
explains by the general unwillingness to sacrifice 
Preference to judgment; and by the fact that the con- 
tending parties are actuated by religious rather than 
olitical motives, clericaliam in the form of royalism 
aving formed the project of reconquering France. 
Since the wild outbreak of the Revolution, the Ultra- 
Montano school has grown in importance every day. 
Liberal Catholicism was absolutely prostrated by the 
Council of 1870, with its affirmation of the dogma of 
Papal (nfallibility. Henceforth the pulpit teachin 
of Ultramontanism is nothing more than a feveris 
exaltation of the Papacy, The miracles of Lourdes 
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and La Salette colned money for the ehureh treasury; 
and in the pilgrimages to these shrines the acclama- 
tion “Long live Henry V.” has been blended with 
the cry “Long live the Pope and his temporal power.“ 
The Catholic party bas domineered over publle In- 
struction, discarding the great system of compulsory 
education; It has clamored for great Ultramontane 
universlties in order to create a breach in similar lay 
institutions; it seeks to usurp authority over the 
national army; and it inspires the Government with 
prejudices against universal religious liberty, 
Antagonized to this oppressive Church Influence is 
found a radical unbelief, which does not contend 
simply against religious observances, but agalnat re- 
ligion itself. The positivism of Comte, the material- 
ism of Büchner, the panthelsm of Rénan, with the 
school of English ascepticiam, have resulted in a 
marked intellectual movement tending to lead the 
minds of men far from the canse of Christianity, and 
from all chat is spiritual. Thia tendency has beep ac- 
celerated "i the antipathy aroused by the extreme 
demands of Ultrainontanism, and it is this, in the 
opinion of Dr. Preasensé, which constitutes the grav- 
eat side of the situation, From an absolute Faith 
men have sunk to the depths of a fearful acepticiam, 
or a materialism which neither acknowledges the 
soul nor God. This unbelief, instead of being con- 
fined to the cultured and scholarly circles of society, 
has pervaded the laboring classes, Inspiring them with 
2 furious hatred for everything which suggests relig- 
on, 
Between these two extremes, of absolute devotion 
to the Papacy on the one hand, and a revulsion Into 
unbelief on the other, there exists an important body 
of the persis which takes little regard of the changes 
which have come over Catholicism, and still looks to 
it for spiritual comfort and guidance. The situation 
is, nevertheless, a grave one, in Dr. Pressenad’s opin- 


ton, and there ls a great falling off in the Influence 


exercised by Christianity, evidenced in the domains 
of literature and art as well as public morals. 

Concerning French Protestantism, Dr, Pressensé 
chooses to say but little in the present article, deem- 
log it worthy an article by itself, which we hope he 
will give us soon, This Reformed Church is split 
into two factions, one clinging to the old faith, and 
the other drifting into rationalism, The Orthodox 
section is in the ascendant, and the Government con- 
ceded Ita right to convene a Synod, at which a pro- 
fassion of Christian faith was adopted. In spite of 
these divisions, Evangelical Protestantism haa ac- 
complished a great deal of work. and bus won some 
valuable victories over Catholicism, Notwithstand- 
Ing all that is discouraging in the moral and religious 
aspects of France, Dr. Pressensé indulges the ho; 
that something better ia in store for her; and be 
closes his article with these words: 

“We dare to hope that she will turn at last to that 
which alone can say to society in general, as well as 
to each individual, Ascend! France retaina all her 
material and intellectual vitality, The day upon 
which she accepts the gospel of liberty she will dis- 
cover the secret of her regeneration, which she has 
sought for in vain until now in a 1 without 
liberty, and in a philosophy without God,” 

It is gratifying if even this much of hope can be 
— from the present situation of affairs in 

rance. Founded upon such various and so bitterly 
hostile religious opinions, it is not strange that little 
bnt polltical chaos should come out of the efforts of 
the French people at self-government. All well- 
wishers of the Republic must join in Dr. Pressens¢'s 
prayer for fuller 7 9 liberty and a more settled 
religions belief. With these there must come a better 
condition of public morals, and an end of the appar- 
ently ceaseless social and political agitation which dis- 
tract the popular mind and heart,—Boston Journal, 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ORGANS IN Fise.—Darwin's 
statement regarding the new growth of pectoral and 
tail-fine of various fresh-water fish has been proven 
in the aquarium of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union, The discovery was made by Prof. F, W. 
Clarke, who communicated the fact tothe American 
Naturalist. It appears that in the spring of 18734 
fish-fungus made ite appearance in the tank, and 
several fine fishes died. Among the specimene at- 
tacked by the fungus was a young gold-fish, which, 
by some unknown means, had lost ita tail-fin. The 
fungus covered the whole stump of the tall; the fish 
became sick, and was apparently dying. Mr. Clarke's 
attention having been called to the caso, he at once 
concluded that he had aome parasite to dea) with, and 
resolved to exterminate it. He applied afew drops of 
nitric acid to the tail-atump, allowing it to remain a 
moment or two, and pat the fish back in the tank. 
The parasite, of course, was killed; the patches of 
fungus sloughed off, and the fish was soon well, In 
the course of a few days he thought he saw the fun- 

us again appearing on the affected part; but, on 
foking closely, found that the appearance was reàlly 
due to the growth of new rays, A month later, a 
new tail-fin, about a fourth of an Inch long, had ap- 
peared, and three months from the time of the experi- 
ment the fish was undistinguishable from others of 
the same species in the aquarium.—Commonwealth. 


ENOLAxD'S Dent AND WZATUrn.— The whole 
national debt of Great Britain, amounting to $3,700,- 
000,000, and all British municipal debts, estimated at 
$500,000,000, are held by English capitalista, Bonda 
of other nations, Including those of political and 
municipal subdivisions of other countries, are owned 
in England to an estimated amount fully equal to the 
total British debt. The debts of all kinds due to the 
capitalists of Great Britain by the nations of the 
East yield, It Is stated, $500,000,000 per annum, Indi- 
cating, at a general average of from six to seven per 
cent. for interest, a principal of 8,000, 000, 000. 
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- Poetry. 
* a (For Tun INDEX.) 


A PRISONER, 


A captive bird with broken wing, 

strive to soar, L strive to sing; 

Unheard my feeble warbilnge dle, 

Repeating oft one eager ery: 

“Better one hour of liberty 

Than ages of captivity!" a a 


I watch the Aight of upward wings; 
From azure helghts the rapture rings 
Through morning's sunoy hours, while I, 
Imprisoned, only gaze and sigh, 

And beat my bars and watch and walt, 
Unhoping freedom soon or late. 


1 mind me of those earlier days 

When life was filled with tuneful lays. 

‘The shady wildwond's green retront, 

Where just to be alive was sweet; 
Wulle fair the future stretched serene, 

Lost in a have of heuvenly sheen. 


When this brief life is overpast, 

A hanp of ashes at the last, 

Shall I return to mother earth, 

Aud never know another birth? 
What matter whether free or chained, 
If usugbs beyond thie life be gained ? 


Nay! I am sure that God doth keep, 
Beyond Death's pale, mysterious sleep, 
Some recompense for such aa L; 

Tie will not mock me with a lie! 

He gave my soul's unquenched desire 
For something nobler, purer, bigher. 


And fairer regions now unknown 

Will be my spitit'a final home, 

Whe each bigh longing here repressed 
Will find its utmost aim expressed: 

A life of endless growth will be 

‘The sweetest joy of being free! 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 17, 1874. 


Pant or Professor Tyndall's address is republished 
on another page. If we had not begun to reprint the 
three addresses on Christianity, just before securing 
a complete copy of it, we should have reproduced it 
in full. What we now republish is enough to accom- 
pany our editorial comments without injustice to the 
distinguished Professor. 

— — — 
TYNDALL'S ADDRESS. 


The address of Professor Tyndall before the Brit- 
ish Association at Belfast, on August 19, {a attracting 
a degree of attention which shows afresh the wide 
and deep Interest taken ln seemingly abstract specu- 
lation. Itla marked by the usual lucidity and ele- 
gance of his style, and also by a somewhat baffling 
vagueness of thought on the fundamental problems 
he discusses, Professor Tyndall ranks very high 
among the students, promoters, and expositors of 
science, and has won a world-wide reputation by the 
charms of his literary culture and the exquisite 
beauty of his spirit; but those who look to him for a 
permanent enlargement or advancement of the phi- 
losophy of acience will scarcely be helped by hie pres- 
ent address. Some criticlams and reflections aug- 
geated by it will not be out of place here, though it 
will not be possible to go Into a detailed discussion 
of the points involved. 

Apparently Professor Tyndall makes a “new de- 
parture“ In the direction of “materialism,” or at 
least ie supposed quite generally todo bo, Aban- 
doning all disguise,” as he expresses himself, he now 
‘feels bound” to “make a confession" that be dis- 
cerns in matter the “promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life.“ But it is difficult to see 
what disguise he has abandoned. He had already 
said as much, and quite as explicitly, before. In his 
address on “‘The Scope and Limit of Sclentific Mate- 
rialiam,"” delivered before the mathematical and phys- 
ical section of the British Association at Norwich, 
August 10, 1868, he said: “You see I am not minc- 
ing matters, but avowing nakedly what many scien- 
tific thinkers more or Jess distinctly believe. The 
formation of a crystal, a plant, or an animal, is in 
their eyes a purely mechanical problem, which differs 
from the problems of ordinary mechanics in the 
smallness of the masses and the complexity of the 
processes involved.” In this same address, however, 
he also says: "Iu affirming that the growth of the 
body la mechanical, and that thought, as exercised by 
us, has its correlative in the physics of the brain, I 
think the position of the ‘materialist’ is stated, eo far 
as that position is a tenable one, I think the materi- 
alist will be able finally to maintain this position 
against all attacks; but I do not think, in the present 
condition of the human mind, that be can pass be- 
yond this position. I do not think he is entitled to 
say that his molecular groupings and hia molecular 
motions explain everything. In reality they explain 
nothing, The utmost be can affirm is the association 
of two classes of phenomena, of whose real bond of 
union he isin absolute ignorance. The problem of 
the connection of body and soul is as insoluble in ita 
modern form ae It was in the pre-scientific ages. 
On both sides of the zone here assigned to the mate- 
Tiallat, he ia equally helpless. If you ask him whence 
is this ‘matter’ of which we have been discoursing, 
who or what divided it into molecules, who or what 
impressed npon them this necessity of running into 
organic forms, he has no answer... , Let us lower 
our heads, and acknowledge our ignorance, priest 
and philosopher, one and all.” 

We cannot see that Professor Tyndall has sald any 
mats than this in his recent address. He now says: 

Molecular forca becomes structural. It required no 
great boldness of thought to extend its play into or- 
ganic nature, and to recognize in molecular force the 
agency by which both plants and animals are built 
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up.“ But he also saya still, as emphatically as be- 
fore: “We can trace the development of a nervous 
system, and correlate with it the parallel phenomena 
of sensation and thought. We see with undoubting 
certainty that they go hand in hand. But we try to 
soar in a vacuum the moment we seek to compre- 
hend the connection between them. ,.. The same 
parallelism, without contact, or even approach to 
contact, is implied, There is no fusion possible be- 
tween the two classea of facts [physical and psychi- 
cal]—no motor energy in the intellect of man to 
carry it without logical rupture from the one to the 
other,” 

In both these sddresses, therefore, the one deliv- 
ered in 1888 and the other in 1874, Professor Tyndall 
advances substantially the same propositions; name- 
ly, that physics alone will account for the brain and 
all its motions,—that brain-motions are correlative 
with all thought-processes,—but that neither class of 
phenomena will explain the other. To him who 
would take advantage of his admissions to infer that 
„matter“ can be taken as “explaining everything,“ 
Professor Tyndall replies by urging the arguments of 
idealism,—‘‘and it is by no means easy to combat 
such notions.” He seems to admit that he himself le 
unable to combat them, when he says: "The ‘mate- 
rlallem' here enunciated may be different from what 
you euppose, and I therefore crave your gracious pa- 
tience to the end;“ and when, after stating the Ideal- 
let's position as represented by various thinkers, he 
winda up with these worda: “Considered fundament- 
ally, it la by the operation of an Insoluble mystery 
that life is evolved, species differentiated, and mind 
unfolded from their prepotent elements in the im- 
measurable past. There is, you will observe, no very 
rank materialism here.“ 


In fact, neither of these two addresses, if carefully 
analyzed, will be found to state anything more pro- 
nounced in the direction of materialism than is con- 
tained In an article of our own published in the 
Chriatian Examiner for March, 1866,—more than two 
yeara before the earlier addreas of Professor Tyndall 
was delivered, We shall be pardoned for quoting 
from this paper a few sentences here, though it was 
republished in TRR Inpex for July 20 and 27, 1872. 
It will be seen that Professor Tyndall takes the iden- 
tical position on this subject which we then took 
with equal precision and explieltness: Two syn- 
chronous series of phenomena take place In the life 
of every human being, the one physical, the other 
mental. Admitting that all changes in the physical 
organism are changea of position among its compo- 
nent atoms, according to a certain order, it does not 
follow that all changes in the formation of intellectu- 
al and moral character are also re-arrangement of 
atome; these are changes quite as real as the former, 
yet only rash and presumptuous hypothesis will pro- 
nounce them to be mere atomic re-distributiona, The 
connection between these two orders of phenomena 
may be as close as you please, and it Is undoubtedly 
very close; yet the want of parallelism between them 
is too great to guſfer a true Positivism, at least in the 
present state of acience, to fuse the two, or regard 
one as the efficient cause of the other... . Positivism, 
which is simply science true to herself, Ands two 
radically distinct orders of phenomena presented to 
her observation and etudy,—the one material, the 
other mental; and, in her present stage of develop- 
ment, she can neither reduce one to the other, nor 
yet trace their ontological connection, Any hypothe- 
sis as to their ontological dualiam or moniem is at 
present premature, or at best can serve only as a con- 
venient supposition which may turn ont either a real- 
ity ora fiction. The philosophic instinct favors, per- 
haps, the theory of monism; but, until this instinct 
shall be either Inductively or deductively justified by 
verification, the question between monism and dual- 
lsm must remain an open one. All fanciful guesses, 
however plausible, must be rigorously shut out from 
the aphere of science, and never elevated to the rank 
of positive results. ... If physical science sneeringly 
objects that mental selence proceeds on a sheer as- 
sumption of mind, the retort is cogent and crushing 
that physical science proceeds on the sheer assump- 
tion of matter. Who ever yet demonstrated the ex- 
Istence of either? Something must be given, as a ba- 
sis, as the condition of all selence, whether physical 
or mental; and the problem of the connection be- 
tween these two bases, if it cannot be positively 
solved, may be indefinitely postponed. But tht is 
clear, that, starting from matter alone, science can 
never arrive at mind; and, atarting from mind alone, 
can never arrive at matter.“ 

Nothing can be more clear, on close analysis, than 
that Professor Tyndall has not adopted material- 
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lem“ In the sense that matter explains e 
or in the sense that it explains the “Phenomena 
sensation and thought.“ We repeat, then com x 
ing his two addresses, that we do not see what * 
guise’ he has abandoned.“ Even the Special f 
140 om 
of “scientific materialism,” which he has openly 
fessed at least since 1868, seems to introduce — 
Into the conception of matter which make the — 
“materialiam” far less descriptive of his Philosoph 
than the term monism, which denotes the lber 
of all phenomenal qualities in one sole substance 
Referring to the reticence of Darwin and Spencer ; 
y 
to the origination of life, he saya: “We need clear- 
nesa and thoroughness here. Two courses, and two 
only, are possible, Either let us open our doom 
freely to the conception of creative acta, or, abandon- 
ing them, let us radically change our notions of mal- 
ter.“ This le what he does. He ideslizes matter K 
to speak, by discarding the old Democritesn Ga: 
ception of atoma for a conception which endows 
them with Inherent polar forces, and reduces the 
“activity of each animal” to the “transferred activi- 
tles of its molecules.“ (By the way, why dosi Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his account of the atomistic philos- 
ophy, mention Democritus and Empedocles, but pau 
over Leucippua and Anaxagoras,—the latter of whom 
was forty years older than Democritus, and who 
doctrine of homoiomer?, or semina rerum, undonbt- 
edly suggested to Democritus the atomic theory 
itself?) But it is precisely here that the difficulty of 
materialism in all its forms centres. So long as ul 
Motion is communicated from without, the laws of 
mechanics can be conceived as applying equally to 
molar and molecular motions; but how can they be 
conceived us applying to motions originating fram 
within? For instance, the polarity of the whole mag- 
net, according to Professor Tyndall, is the sum of the 
polarities of its molecules; all polarity must be 
traced ultimately to the molecule itself, That is, 
each molecule spontaneously manifesta a polar force 
not referable to any outside cause, while this polar 
force acts as an outside cause upon all otber mole 
cules. The fundamental conceptions of physics 
break down here; they cannot explain why the oppo- 
site poles of the molecule should manifest opposite 
attractions, or indeed any attraction at all, Whea 
Professor Tyndall comes to ponder more profoundly 
the enormous difficulty here Indicated, we suspect 
that he will be driven to make a still more “radical 
change” in his ‘notions of matter.” In fact, wheth« 
er the notion of matter itself must not absolutely 
melt into that of force, is the next question; and 
how much even of “scientific materialism” will rè- 
main when that question Is answered, is another 
question of absorbing philosophical interest. It will, 
we believe, be found that the present materialistit 
conception of substantial atoms permanently en- 
dowed with inherent forces or qualities must dii 
solve, under the influence of the new doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy, into that of pure foros 
manifesting themselves under fixed conditions of er- 
tension in space and of permanence in time; avd 
this atomo-dynami conception, as it might be 
termed, is the reverse of materialistic in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, The analogles it suggests aré 
more in barmony with the ordinary notion of “spirit” 
than with the ordinary notion of “matter,” though 
neither of these words has, it ia true, any strictly de- 
fined signification in popular use. Moreover, theas- 
sumption of an independent existence in the old 
atome, which reduces the universe to a multiplicity 
insoluble in any real unity, must in some way give 
place to a philosophy which shall preserve equally the 
many and the one in its treatment of matter; and 
this, too, is a result of the atomo-dynamical theory. 
When the essential idea of matter has been thus fun- 
damentally revolutionized, it is of little consequenct 
whether matter or spirit is selected as the most fitting 
name for the one reality underlying all things. The 
distinctness of the two orders of phenomens, physical 
and psychical, will be preserved, without postulating 
two substances absolutely irreducible one to the 
other, while at least s path leading to their ultimate 
reduction will have been opened. Professor Tyndall 
has not carried his thought to the consideration 
these root-problems, and leaves his subject, there 
fore, shronded in no little obacurity, His arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory stoppage in “mystery” js not 8 
r le; while 
procedure likely to prove uniyereally imitable; 
his admission of two ultimate orders of phenemen®, 
coupled with his statement that "no fusion is potel 
correlated 
ble” between them, however closely "co f 
they may be, is likely to act only as a powerful ou 
vocative of further speculation, A neu phwrs 
ia demanded by the present state of aclence, 45 
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absolute condition of its advance beyond the bog in 
which it seems just now stuck fast; and sooner or 
later it will be developed. 

Following Herbert Spencer with a fidelity to which 
that philosopher is by no means entitled, although 
his merits in many respects are indulitably great, 
Professor Tyndall settles down into the recognition 
of an “insoluble mystery” as the last word of modern 
science. In fact, the whole process of evolution,” 
be says, In an exposition of Spencer's thought which 
he apparently gives as also his own, is the man{fes- 
tation of a Power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect 
of man?’ Are we, then, shut down to the submissive 
acknowledgment that evolution is the manifestation 
of a Power which does not manifest itself? If so, 
acience la degraded to the rank of the theological 
cosmogonies which Professor Tyndall so energetically 
repudiates, and the human intellect is driven to the 
hara-kirt of u new sacred contradiction, which it 
must accept by a new species of faith.“ For one, 
we repudiate such science as we repudiate the theol- 
ogy of which it is the bastard offspring. Sclence 
that deserves the name will refuse to admit the ex- 
istence of any “insoluble mystery.“ She must, by 
the very law of her being, assume that every mystery 
is soluble, and forthwith proceed to solve it, She 
recognizes the co-existence of the known and tha un- 
known, and admits that the latter Is probably vaster, 
nay, inconcelvably vaster, than the former,—an ad- 
mission she justifies solely on the ground of her own 
past experience; but she cannot possibly recognize 
the existence of the “unknowable,” since even to 
affirm it would be to affirm some knowledge of it. 
The Power“ which manifests itself In 'the whole 
process of evolution” manjfeata itsel/, does it not? It 
cannot, then, be “inscrutable to the Intellect of 
man.” The business of science ls to atudy the mant- 
festation of it, and not to cut her own throat by the 
confession that the manifestatlon“ of anything un- 
der heaven is Inserutable“ to her. The unutterable 
shallowness of this Spencerian philosophy of “the 
unknowable,’ now so fashionable, is the intellectual 
disgrace of the century. It makes a quasi-God out 
of the unknowable” by printing its name with a big 
U as "the Unknowable;“ it sets aside "theism, pan- 
thelam, and atheism’’ as equally untenable, notwith- 
standing the fact that, by the law of contradiction, 
either theism or atheism muat be true (pantheism be- 
ing merely one form of theism); and so it contrives to 
cheat its deluded followers into believing that philos- 
ophy sits between yes and no on the little end of 
nothing whittled down to apolnt. It is enough to 
make every thinker blush with shame to see philoso- 
phy so villalnously impaled, Most certainly the hu- 
miliating spectacle will be a brief one. Compared 
with this farce of a philosophy, straight-out athelsm 
ls infinitely respectable. The issue raised by modern 
scientific reflection la a serious and honest one; does 
God exist or not? The answer must be as honest as 
the question: yes or no. Science herself must give 
the answer, for science herself propounds the ques- 
tion; and, as our readers’ already understand, we be- 
lleve her answer will be yes. That is the true state 
of the case; and we are sorry to see Professor Tyn- 
dall helping to confuse the public mind still further 


. by reiterating Herbert Spencer's mean{nglesa jargon 


on the subject, There la no religioñ in ignorance; 
but there is religion in a knowledge that seeks to lea- 
sen its own ignorance. There ls no religlon in mys- 
Ufication, or in the apotheosis of "insoluble mys- 
tery;“ but there is religion in the modest recognition 
of a mystery which we are here to solve, and thereby 
to convert into known and nutritious truth. That 
We shall solve it all, least of all in our own day, is 
not to be expected; but to giye up the attempt to 
solve it on the plea that it ia insoluble, ia to bury our 
talent in the earth because we know that we haves 
hard master, 


For one, we refuse to juggle, or be juggled with, 
by thia empty gibberish of the unknowable” or ‘‘the 
inscrutable.” The “Power” which contessedly man- 
testo itself in the process of evolution is not only to 
be studied but known In and through its manifesta- 
tions or effects; that ls, In and through the grand 
order of Nature, the adaptation of part to part in the 
organic and limitiesa whole, the eternal series of se- 
quences according to law by which it has been devel- 
oped. Admitting that but an “infinitesimal span” of 
the wondrons “‘cosmical life” ia as yet known to us, 
science has already taught ua to seek its explanation 
in one omnipresent cause. If we consider this one 
cause to be matter, eyen lu Professor Tyndall's en- 
larged ase of the word, we are defeated in the search 
for real unity, which is excluded by, hia illimitable 
multitude of self subsiatent molecules; we can find It 


only in such a philosophy of atòma as shall show 
them to be indeed “manifestations” of a unitary 
energy or “Power.” That is, the way out of Tyn- 
dall'n imperfect materialiam is clear through it into a 
philosophy which may be called materiallatic or 
spiritualistic as you please, yet which shall recognize 
the infinite ‘‘coamical life“ as embracing our little 


human life, not as an allen thing, but as part and ` 


parcel of itself. What we require is a more radical 
treatment of science itself, sure that such a treatment 
will leave abundant room for every sentiment that 
now ennobles man, without imposing on him the 
dire necessity of pouring contempt upon his own “nn- 
derstanding,“ or of narrowing religlon down to a 
mere emotion or feeling, as Professor Tyndall does. 
We plead for a religion that shal! not be at sworda’ 
points with thought, but shall thrive in and through 
thought; as Tyndall refuses to divorce scienca from 
literature, we too refuse to recognize the divorce 
which he himself would make between science and 
religion; and we thus do only what he gently rebukes 
Carlyle for not dolng—“ open bis mind and sympa- 
thies to science, and make its conclusions a portion 
of his message to mankind,” We too have a ‘‘mes- 
Bage,” none the less true that we cannot clothe it 
with the garb of beauty and eloquence with which 
Carlyle has sent forth his message radiant to the 
world, Itis that Religion is the free effort of man 
to expand, elevate, enlarge, beautify,—in one word, 
perfect—his own nature in all its aspecta, not by any 
meane neglecting hla nobler part, his intellect and 
reason; and that this effort of his to realize his own 
ideal by a natural procesa of free development is the 
mirroring in his little career of Nature's own relig- 
ion—her own endless striving to realize an unattained 
better for which there is no name but Evolution, 


VIRTUOUS IN SPOTS. 


What is it to be virtuous? It is well for us to 
find out, if we can; because this is the demand 
which is made upon us by society, and ia, moreover, 
the alm of every thoughtful, earnest man and woman. 

Society, I say, demanda of us that we be virtuous. 
The basis of this demand {s utility. Society could 
not exist unless its members were virtuous, Good 
order, quiet, security for the rights of the individual 
and the rights of all, could not ba maintained unless 
virtue abided in the chatacter and conduct of each 
man and woman. 

But society not only demands that we be virtuous; 
it goes farther and prescribes to us a standard of yir- 
tue, To a limited extent, this also is necessary 
and right. We cannot live together In peace except 
we observe certaln general rules and regulations, 
which no one in particular makes, but which all 
make, and which each and all agree to live by and 
maintain, There is a true sclence of society; and 
this true science is a general knowledge of, and a gen- 
eral consent to, certain laws and principles which 
must govern social ving, 

But society mnst be very wise in prescribing s rule 
of conduct to ita members, It muat not go too far in 
taking responsibility from the individual. It is indi- 
vidual virtue that is the great desideratum ; for, un- 
less we have virtuous individuals, we cannot baye a 
virtuous society, Personal character is, after all, the 
finest fruit which can be grown in æ trae society, 
We demur to the notion that the species la of more 
consequence than the Individual. The species is no- 
where without the Individual, who la at once Its root 
and its branches. Society, therefore, must encour- 
age the individual to find out for himself what virtue 
in; and, having found out, to practise it in his own 
way 80 far as he can without Interfering with any- 
body else. More or leas of experimentation is re- 
quired even to fnd out what it is to be virtuous, 
Let the individual experiment as well as society. 
The risk is largely his; the responsibility should be, 
also. Society shall stand by while the individual 
thus learns from experience; and Interference on ite 
part shall be only for self-protection, Public senti- 
ment should be a means of education rather than of 
coercion,—a warping, an illustration, an encourage- 
ment, a counsel, a help; for this public sentiment ts 
really only general wisdom accumulated by individual 
experience. It fs sometimes right, and sometimes 
wrong, It is never wholly right; and, probably, it is 
never wholly wrong, But history abounds with 
clear cases where the Individual has known, not only 
what was best for himself, but what was best for so- 
clety, much better than society itself has, Oue 
with God ie a majority,“ as to wladom this has been 
proven true again and again. G 

But both the Individual and soclety, at the best, 
learn slowly. There is plenty of conceit and vanity, 


and foolishness and perversity, and ignorance and 
stubbornness on both sides. While we are learning 
what virtue ls, in all its broadness and thoronghness, 
we ln the meanwhile are contenting ourselves with 
being virtuous in spots, One man doea not drink 
intoxicating liquors, and he calla that being temper- 
ate, But no person, except he be a “temperance” 
fanatic, la satisfied with this definition of temper- 
ance. The ‘‘temperance" of some men is more in- 
temperate than the Antemperance“ of some other 
men. To be truly temperate means a great deal 
more than to be elther moderate or abstinent as to 
spirituous liquors. The glutton, or the coarse feeder, 
is not temperate, even though he uses neither wine 
nor beer nor cider. Cicero, the pagan, had a better 
notion of temperance than prevails among some of 
our Christian, and even radical, temperance men, 
“Temperance,” says Cicero, “is that which, either in 
things to be desired or to be shunned, teaches that 
reason should be followed.” And Plato says: Tem- 
perance consists In not being carried away by the 
passions, but in holding them in contempt, and keep- 
ing them in subjection.” 

There are other persons, again, who, In addition to 
eschewing all intoxicating drinks, never amokg or 
use tobacco in any form, and never swear; and these 
consider themselves free from all “bad habits’ and 
“small vices.“ Yet sometimes these same persons 
are jealous, suspicious, irritable, selfish, and mean. 
Is It not as bad to “feel swear“ and “think swear,” 
as to say “swear worde“? When a boy, we once 
worked for an Orthodox deacon. He never swore at 
us; he never set us the “bad example” of drinking, 
smoking, or chewing. But he often made our days 
miserable by his cross, ugly, and tyrannical disposi- 
tion. 

Some men, because they are the husband of one 
wife only, esteem themselves, and are esteemed, pure 
and chaste. We have no doubt that monogamy ia 
the highest state ia which man can live, and that one 
can experience the most complete purity and chastity 
in such a relation. But we are not so eure that all 
who live in that relation at present are thoroughly 
pure and chaste. In order to have every doubt 
cleared from our mind that any given man who is 
the husband of only one wife is pure and chaste eyen 
under such circumstances, wa should want not only 
hia testimony but the testimony of his “one wife.“ 
Legal marriage alone does not confer purity and 
chastity upon the sexual relation, For these we 
must look deeper than law. We must look into 
those chivalrous instincta of manly character that 
make a man bow before the shrine of womanhood 
wedded or unwedded, and bold him back from the 
least headstrong thought or wish or geature which 
might impair woman's self-respect, or trench upon 
her sacred prerogative. 

To be yirtuous is to be self-controlled in all re- 
spectas and in all directions. To be virtuous is to 
obey the law of right reason in all things. To be vir- 
tuous is to be self-polsed and equable,—free and 
apontaneous, yet steady and firm. Virtue resides 
not in any one part or function of the body, but lu 
personal character; in the whole animua of the man 
or woman. It is to be determined, not so much by 
what one thinks or says or does at a given time, but 
by the general tone, tendency, atmosphere, and infin- 
ence of one’s personality. Virtue ia something essen- 
tial, not something external. It is not some thing, 
but something. 

Virtue la strength. And yet it is not more strength 
than it is beauty. Beauty of holiness,” says the 
Scripture. Yea; and beauty of virtue, too, Some 
“alnners” are more agreeable than some ‘‘saints.”’ 
„Mother, said the daughter of a distinguished 
Methodist layman in this State,—“Mother, somehow 
I like the unconverted young men better than I do 
those who have experienced religion!’ The poor 
girl could not help it And why should she? We 
love what is lovable; and if virtue ls austere and 
cast-lron, or warped and fanatical, or conceited and 
supercilfous, we shall not love It even though we feel 
we ought to. The thoroughly virtuous person pos- 
sesaes a certain dignity, gentleness, grace, and suavity 
of character which puta us In love with him or her as 
irresistibly as with stars and Sowers, and beautiful 
youth and winsome children. s A. W. 8. 
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THE QUAKER CONTROVERSY, 


When Dr. Clarke invited Augustine Jones to read) 
a lecture from his pulpit on Quakerism and Its rela- 
tlon to the Universal Church, he performed a service 
to the Quaker society little anticipated by him. The 
lecture delivered by Mr. Jones, since published in 
pamphiet form, has given rise to a controversy in th 
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branch of the society of which he is a member which, 
if it does not ultimately result in à schism, will at 
least lead to a material modification of opinions hith- 
erto unquestioned. Mr. Jones’ discourse purports to 
portray ‘The Principles, Methods, and History of 
the Society of Friends;” the writer bas apparently 
endeavored to give such an account of Quakerism as 
he finds in the Quaker literature of which he has 
knowledge. His reading has led him to affirm that 
the “Inward Light“ is the “fundamental doctrine of 
the society.” This statement, so far from being ac- 
cepted, is repudiated by many of his fellow-members, 
and is regarded as s heresy to be shunned and 
denounced. 

The most important review of Mr. Jones which 
bas come to our notice is written by Thomas Kimber, 
of Philadelphia, and ia entitled “Early Quakerism 
Scriptural Christianity“ The pedantry and parti- 
sanship which mark this production are im strong 
contrast to the genial and catholic tone of Mr. Jones’ 
pamphlet, By dexterous quotations from the writ- 
ings of Fox and other éarly Quakers to sustain his 
argument, Mr, Kimber attempts to obliterate the es- 
sential difference between Quakerism and the many 
Obrietian sects so prominent in the time of Fox. 
These sects, almost without exception, regarded the 
Bible, not simply as a divine revelation, but us the 
only revelation from God to man. Fox took issue 
with them on this point; he proclaimed the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Divine Light in the soul of man; this 
was his “one ideal; he did not reject the Bible, but 
made it secondary and subordinate; the book was a 
sealed book until this Light revealed its meaning to 
him. In his journal he says: The Lord opened to 
me by his invisible power how that every man was 
enlightened by the divine Light of Christ, ThisI saw 
in the pure openings of the Light without the belp of 
any man; neither did I then know where to find itin 
the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching the 
Scriptures, I found it.“ On the same page he says: 
“They (the Scriptures) will not give a knowledge of 
Christ.“ “The letter is carnal and killeth.” Robert 
Barclay speaks of some Friends “who could not 
read, .. and, being pressed by their adversaries 
with some citations out of the English translation, 
and finding them to disagree with the manifestation 
of the truth in their hearts, have boldly affirmed, The 
spirit of God never said so,’ which, when on this nc- 
count I seriously examined, I really found to be 
errors and corruptions of the translation.“ To quote 
Barclay again: The letter of Scripture is outward; 
of Itself a dead thing—a mere declaration of good 
things, but not the thing itself.“ It seems to us im- 
possible to rise from the study of Fox's Journal, 
Barclay's Apology, and other Quaker authorities, 
with warrant for any other statement of the cardi- 
nal principle of Quakerism than the one made by Mr. 
Jones, 

Had our friend been as faithful in his study 
of the history of the society in its later days as 
he has been careful in his examination of its ear- 
lier career, he would have discovered that the con- 
troverty now launched by him, so far from being 
new, Ils the same as that which has already divid- 
ed the. Quakers in this country into two distinct 
organizations, Mr. Jones puts the number of 
yearly meetings in the world at thirteen, utterly 
ignoring the meetings of the Hicksite branch of the 
society. He seems to be refreshingly innocent of all 
knowledge of the separation that took place in thle 
country in 1827, and of the existence of a large and 
influential body whose claim to the Quaker title is at 
least as good as that of the organization of which he 
is a member. About the year mentioned, a strong 
tendency was manifested- by a large number of 
Frienda to forsake the doctrine of the Inward Light 
for the “Scriptural Christianity” now advocated by 
Orthodox Friends. Ellas Hicks, the most prominent 
preacher of that day, headed the opposition to this 
apostasy, Bitter controversy ensued, which resulted 
in the schism to which we allude, Numerically, the 
two branches were of nearly equal strength; what we 
may term the aristocracy of the society, however, 
haying official control, disowned Hicks and those 
who sympathized with him. 


While acquitting Mr. Jones of al) intention of 
Making à partisan statement, we cannot forbear to 
express astonishment at the possibility of any one's 
attempting to write a “history'’ of Friends without 
sò much as knowing of, or at least recognizing, a 
branch of the society in this country which numbers 
lta members by thousands, and has for ita most dlutin- 
guished exponent the veuerable Lucretia Mott. In 
view of thia serious defect in Mr. Jones’ essay, We are 
almost compelled to. belleve that Dr, Clarke waa not 
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especially fortunate in bis selection of a Quaker rep- 
resentative. This criticism seems the more necessary 
because the policy of Orthodox Friends since the 
separation has been to repudiate what they call Hicks- 
ism us heresy, their test of Quakerism involving, as 
le emphatically shown by Mr. Kimber, a confession of 
faith in the creed of the evangelical churches. 

So far from preaching heresy, Elias Hicka simply 
insisted upon referring to the Inward Light as the 
great corner-stone of the Quaker faith. Many con- 
Hicting doctrinal opinions were held by the early 
Quakers. From Fox, Barclay, and otbers, Hicks 
learned that agreement in doctrine is not essential to 
true Quakeriam. He accorded to each member the 
right to hold and to interpret doctrines as they were 
revealed by the Light within. B. P. B. 


“WHAT IS ATHEISM?” 


The communication entitled “What ia Atheism?’ 
in Tue INDEX of July 30, treats of a subject that 
must become one of growing interest. But I have 
found the answers there given to the question 
strangely unsatisfactory. There is an effort to ex- 
plain away atheism {nto nothingness in order to 

rove that we are not atheists—indeed, that no one 
a an atheist. Let us not throw aside old ideas till 
we have found new ones that are better, But this 
communication from W. F. P., of New Orleans, aavors 
of the struggles of conservative Unitarianism to 

rove to its Evangelical brethren that it is Christian. 

y usage or by uatural development, words may 

w to have a character and signification quite other 
fan the original; but the effort ta force upon a word 
a meaning different from its first and still largely ac- 
credited one is up-hill work, aud seems not quite an 
honest use of our intellectual faculties. Our ideas 
have changed, Then why try to retain an old pame, 
and silence a conscience that rebela at falsehood by 
explaining new meanings into it! With new ideas let 
us have new names, or bravely accept unwelcome old 
ones, and, as generations pass, lice a new meaning 
into them. Let us honestly use old worda with their 
accepted signification, and at least feel ourselves not 
moral cowarde, 

Atheist signifies, by derivation, one without God; 
hence a disbeliever in God, hus the definition 
hinges on the signification of the name God, en 
the word atheist was coined, no one dreamed of any 
other than a personal God, a Being of power chiefly, 
to whom was ascribed the creation and ordination of 
all ot which man could not otherwise explain the ori- 
gin. The progress of science has materially lessened 
the aggregate of primeval creation, and promises to 
do so still more. The discovery of the method of 
natural evolution makes the present as wonderful as 
the past, and, though it diminishes adoration for the 
great invisible idol of the past, it deepens and in- 
creases honest reverence and humility. The horror 
that bas long attended the name of athelst awakes in 
sensitive hearts a shrinking dread of it; and the 
character that cau assume and glory in It is often of 
an aggressive and rudely independent disposition 
that attracts no followers, Hence we find shambling 
evasions, and free-thinkera saying: O yes, I believe 
in God; listen, this la the God I believe in.“ For 
each has a God of bis own invention. Loving souls, 
pitying the distress of the many who cannot recog- 
nize the old Trinitarian or Unitarian God, and yet 
dread atheiam, comfort them with a confusion of lit- 
eral and figurative language, thus: “God is the great 
cause of all things. ‘There is no atheist save he who 
disbelieves in cause and effect. To believe in a cause 
of all things is to believe in God.“ So says a heart 
more kind and loving than brave, It is not honest 
mania, As well say: “God ia love; whoever be- 
lleves in love believes in God.” Let us have a heart 
brave enough to follow where honest reasoning leads. 

Many thinkers of to-day have outgrown belief in a 
personal deity who is first powerful; second, good; 
and third, Incomprehensible to human Intellect. 
Imagination gives place to investigation. “Truth is 
stranger than fiction,” The wonders of daily life—if 
our eyes be but open to see them—are better fitted to 
arouse religious feeling than any mystic tale or 
strange legend the mind of man has ever fabricated. 
Why puzzle ourselves with infinities and a first cause. 
eternities and immortality? The words may sound 
well, but they mean nothing save vague impressions 
of the vastness of what is unknown; and even these 
impressions ure deeper and more lasting if gained by 
investigation of what is known and present. Bellef 
in God—giving to the name God its generally accept- 
ed signification of personal deity representing always 
chiefly power—has been and still ia in direct ratio to 
2 of the resources of the natural world, and 
of the possibilities of buman nature. 

The author of the communication "What la Athe- 
ism?” explains away the word altogether, thus: 
„There is no athelst save he who disbelieves in cause 
and effect.“ “Science knows but three states of 
mind: denial, conviction, and auspetision of judg- 
ment; the latter is not atheism.” Since none but an 
Idiot can practically deny the relation of cause and 
effect— whatever French fame-seekers may have 
claimed as theory,—it follows there is no such thing 
as atheism, That's nice!“ —for those who dread 
the name, But if we be honest with ourselves, and 
give to the name God the value and significance most 
widely accorded to it, it seems to me we are, in 
greater or less degree, all atheists together; and then 


“that’s nice,” too, for the social feelin, wust be l 


isfied even if by sacrifice of ſutellectu ereise 
power. Christianity has fought the evil traita — 
assertlon, and headstrong aggression, to — 
effect, that present 8 show moral meaa 
engendered by such doctrines and ideas as al 
ment, salvation by faith only, leaning on rae 
crying to God to do for them what they might ne! 
be at work doing for themselves. Of all the“ call 
on the Lord“ that finds occasion in the name of 
ligion, what proportion is thankful and praise gung 
and what is of a mendicant character? How mut 
of it is born of discontent, discouragement, and de. 
apair, and how much of clieerful, brave-hearted OD. 
ward striving that first humbly learns the grand lav 
under which human life existe and develops, and 
then endeavors to work according to them? ere 
is enough in visible creation as found in the present 
to call into exercise sll the mora) sentiments and ll 
the holy feelings of wonder, admiration, and humili- 
y that conatitute the only valuable, the truly spiritu 
al, part of what we call teligion. Secta, denoming. 
tions, and churches, but offer their own pet ted 
recipes for arousing the religious feelings. Little u 
we have learned of the world we inhabit, we are ar- 
riving—perhaps are artived—at a time when, with 
even stronger religious sentiment than bas erer be. 
fore been known, we can do without, not only mira 
cles and the Trinity, not only Bible-worship and 
Christ-worsh ip but without any fetich whatever, liy- 
lug both kindly and honestly, having faifh in man 
hope in his continual progress and development, 
charity for hia blunders and weaknesses, and a lore 
that shali help each one we meet on his halting way 
by cheery words of sympathy that will give comfort 
and also strength to be brave and true. L. M. T. 
BERTHIER Ennart, C.E., Aug. 10. 


[Above all things let us have honesty, in our think. 
ing and our speaking alike, This brave challenge to 
a higher sincerity must be respected by all the sin- 
cere. Perhaps, however, it is not insincerity that 
causes the reluctance to lay aside the pame God, but 
rather a conviction that this immemorial word in still 
the container of a truth that Is less Gttingly expressed 
by any other. Something else than a “loving heart’ 
(though it would Indeed be melancholy to be dercid 
of that) may make men cling to thla grand old Saxon 
root. Whoever la led by modern thought itself to cn · 
viction that the central, creative, formative, and con- 
servatlve principle of Nature is intelligent or spiritul 
ia essence, agrees with more than he differs from those 
who believe in a “personal God,“ and may without 
concession to prejudice accept the words still, There 
is no strangeness or linpropriety, In our opinion, in 
using the name God in any sense which retalns the 
thought of self-conscious being in absolute ilimita- 
tion; but we do not for ap instant doubt that there 
are those who reject this thought as false,—who 
therefore are rightly termed athelsts, and would bè 
wrongly termed anything else. When we too reject 
this thought, we will not flinch from the name that 
would then fitly describe us; but hitherto the whole 
drift of our philosophy and our life has been rather 
to confirm than to reject that thought. Let each one 
stand simply, without ostentatlon, without fear, with 
out dissimulation, by his own secret conviction; and 
the world will be the better, if he usea such language 
to utter it as best suits his own sense of truth —En,| 


WHAT WAS SLAVERY?! 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio, September, 1674. 
EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

You compliment me by renewed inyitation to con- 
tinue these hurrygrapha on the old slavery warfare. 
And as I expect soon to establish headquarters for 
the present at Toledo, in this State, you may have 
them, at least a few more of them, with more regt 
larity than heretofore. ad 

My last related to the crnelties of slavery as uph 
and practised by the American Church—minisien 
and members, men and women, in all the great lea A 
ing Protestant Evangelical denominations, witbou 
exception. 

The Methodists, by lies and hypocrisy, gained 5 A 
time, at the North, an antislavery reputation by 4 
separation into a “Northern General Conference, 
But two plain facts expose the whole "plous frau i 
firat, the division, such as it was, occurred by at 
drawal of the South from the North for the sike 
peace,—not of the North from the South for the * 
of purity; and second, the Northern Conference, a 
stead of being Northern lu the sense of se A 
from slavery and slaveholders, retalned the wee 
border territory, including Missourl, Aten — 
Texas, making in all eight whole annual con * 
of slayeholding Methodiata, numbering, at W85 7000 
puted by Methodiets themselves, not leas than 4| 
atavaboldere and 27,000 elaves. iston to 

So palpable was the fraud chat è subdivis on 
lowed, and the “Wesleyan” connection of Meth 
was organized ont of the more conscientious 1 150 
ship of the “Northern General Conference), gal 
would not be partakers in such hypocrisy an 
as was thus atlempted and carried out. hongbt on 

But I am aside from my main line of ti on ie 
the cruelties of Methodist and other 2 Carol 110 
tian slavery, I gave in my last a Nort jipte 
proclamation of oullawry affecting son ah slaves 
slaves in that State. by virtue of which $ Ca thout 
might be lawfully killed by thelr pursuer, 


x i ~ Fi, 
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accusation or impeachment for any crime or offence 
for so doing.” 

Bat the advertisement of the owner should haya 
contained the following, which I accidentally omit- 


“J will give $100 for each of the above-named ne- 

to be delivered to me, or confined in the jall of 

County, so that I can get them; or for the 
killing of them, so that I can see them“! 

Now a word as to the manner of hunting slaves. 
Perta itis not known that packs of hounds were 
train axony for the business of hunting slaves, 
and that the training of Dapples for that inferna! work 
was also a lawful, reapectable, and (so far as ever ap 

red) a perfectly pious, prayerful, and Christian 
calling. At any rate, the Sumner County, Alabama, 
Whig contained the following advertisement, over 
date Nov. 6, 1845, and continued it six months in the 
paper :— 

NO Does.—The undersigned, having bought 
the entire pack of Negro Dogs of the Hay and Allen 
stock, now propos to catch runaway negroes, His 
charges will be three dollars a day for bunting, and 
fifteen dollars for catching, a runaway, He resides 
three and a half miles north of Livingston, near the 
Lower Jones Bluff road. 

(Signed) „WILMA GAMBEL,” 

Two presidential candidates during thelr canvass 
were charged, and rightfully, too, no doubt, with em- 

loying, even importing, from Cuba, bloodhounds to 

ant out the Indiana from their fastnesses, in our 
wars with those unfortunate tribea,—one Whig, the 
other Democrat; Generals Jackson and Taylor. And 
the fact was used by the opposing party as capital 
against the candidate in both instances. 

But whoever was known to lift voice or pen against 
the frightfal cruelties of a bloodhound slaye-hunt In 
the dreary years while slavery lasted? Surely not 
the Christian Charch nor clergy! As a body the 
were impliedly accomplices, when not even princtp: 
in the fieadish work. 

Tux INDEX is warring upon their faith, doctrines, 
creeds, catechisms. That is well. But in all this ac- 
coant behold their works! Ses here what they did 
through scores of years! 8 

PARKER PILLSBURY. 
— — — — 


“BELIEF” AND “UNBELIEF," 


To Tu EDITOR or THE [npEx: 

Dear Sir, —I see by a recent number of Tux INDEX 
that your contemporary, the Independent, bas lately 
been discussing in a tone of great disparagement the 
“Strength of Unbelief."" Compared with believers, 
unbelievers are but a small minority, and the monu- 
ments they have erected In brick and stove are in pro- 
portion to the exiguity of their numbers. This ap- 
parently is the aspect of the question on which your 
contemporary lovea to dwell, and, as the facts are in- 
disputable, and seem to support a very edifying con- 
clusion, it is by no means extraordinary that he should 
give the preference to so advantageour a basis of dis- 
cussion. I could not help thinking, however, as I 
read the article reproduced in your columns, of Rob- 
ert Browning's fine lines in "Rabbi Ben Ezra '— 

“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work’ must sentence p: 
Things done that took the e 
O'ar which from level atan 
The low world taid its band 
Found atraightway to its mind, could value in a trico,” 


If we regard churches, denominational colleges, ete., 
as tha work“ of belief, that work must certain! 
welgh immensely in any scales adapted to brick an 
mortar; but what it would weigh as the expression of 
s high moral impulse is à point upon which there may 
be wide differences of opinion. levers themselves 
do not deny that exceaslyely worldly motives prompt 
to much of that liberality which has its outcome in 
$100,000 and $500,000 churches. The Jews of old 
could point.to their etately temple and their numer- 
ous synagogues; but one whom Christians, and not 
they alone, revere formed and expressed a very low 
estimate of the apirituality of that church-building 
people, And how many of our modern believera 
would like to Invoke the judgment of Christ upon the 
2 Kasai built the temples and synagogues of 
ay 
The strength of Christianity, as of every religion 
that has ever exlated in the world, conslets in the alll- 
ance it has contrived to effect with the desires and 
Passions of mankind. One proof of this is that 
every age moulds its inherited faith into forms suited 
to its own character. There is about ns much re- 
‘emblance between the Christianity of to-day and 
‘hat of the third and fourth centuries as there is be- 
‘ween the character of Tertullian and that of Charles 
Jickens. The modern world finds a gospel—pretty 
‘early all the gospel it wants—in the writings of the 
Teat novelist; the ancient world found the gospel it 
ranted in a vivid apprehension of a supernatural 
rder of things, aud above all in vivid conceptions of 
futare heaven and hell, the former to be the portion 
f believers, the latter of unbellevers, And hell, be 
remembered, in those days, was hell—not the 
‘ashed-ont article of modern theology, but a good, 
Onest pit, full of fre and brimstone, where men, 
omen, and children were to be tortured eternally 
Da want of faith. And heaven wae beaven, in Ter- 
Allan“ eyes, mainly because it afforded a gorgeous 
id delightful view of the torments of the lost. 
Give any age what it wants—that is, what it likes 
\d craves,—and it will cling toit. The present age 
es not want the A Tertullian, nor pet of 
agustine or Luther, ese men could all have 
ie. $100,000 churches in their day; but it requires 
iferent language from theirs, and much milder 
vaguer doctrines than they would have tolerated, 
Work the same miracle now. Our contemporaries 


ass 
and had the price: 


(of the Protestant world) have worked Christianity 
into a shape that they like, and, having done ao, they 
are prepared to sustain it by such efforts as may be 
necessary. And they do sustain it; they build 
churches and colleges, and organize missionary enter- 
prises, etc,; and the J ent, wheeling round in 
a well-stuffed arm-chair, says: “Look at the works of 
belief! What can you poor sceptics show that will 
in any way balance the account?” 

The sceptic's answer to thie challenge ls already 
given. He sees in all these monuments and organiz- 
ations the result of a certain aum of molire, but he 
wholly refuses to acknowledge that, because this sum 
of motive is potent, Its elements must all be „or 
even that they must be mainly good. As to his own 
work, or rather the work of the spirit he has imbibed, 
he sees it in the very theology which ten thousand 
pulpits and hundreds of religlous papers preach,—a 
theology that has lost entirely Ita old absolute, domi- 
neering tone, and tries ita best not to come into col- 
sion with the spirit or the science of the age; he 
sees it in the temper of mind of numberless so-called 
believers who smile evasively when questioned as to 
the harder portions of thelr belief, and who would 
soon reduce the salary or dispense with the services of 
any clergyman who undertook to administer such 
doctrinal doses as their forefathers seem to have 
found palatable; he sees It, finally, in the fact not to 
be disputed that modern literature in its highest 
walka is not instinct, as literature once was, with 
Christian faith, but elther tacitly or explicitly claims 
for the human . ig a freedom which Christianity 
never has granted, and never can grant. 

What has the N to do in the pulpit? He has 
no system of revealed morality to expound, to sup- 
plement, or to render acceptable, He haa no texts to 
mangle, no sophistical tiesues to weave, no strained 
interpretations of history or science to put forward; 
above all, he has no indulgent congregation with 
whom it Is a recognized duty to be profited by what 
he says, and who are therefore prepared to place a 
a upon the very foolishness of his preaching. 

y other men preach ls obvious; why the sceptic 
only preaches when there ls a special justification for 
it, ia equally so. 

These, Mr. Editor, are some of the thoughts into 
which I have been led by the perusal of the article to 
which I referred in the beginning, and in the hope 
that they may add a little strength to some who are 
only too sensitive to auch taunts as those of the Inde 
pendent, I place them at your disposal. 

I am, dear alr, 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
War: D. LESuEvE. 

OTTAWA, Canada, September 2, 1874. 


äÜům—F— — — 
THE BIGHT TO PROHIBIT, 


Wear CHESTER, Pa, Aug. 21, 1974. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEX:— 

In common with a great many advocates of the 
temperance reform, you seem wholly to lose sight of 
the important distinction between the merely private, 
moral offence of ram-drinking, and that which, 
judged by ita results, constitutes one of the most 
dangerous of public crimes, the infamous practice of 
rum-aelling; while with a boldnesa born of honest 
conviction, you adopt the doctrine that the temper- 
ance principle, to be established and enforced by 
moral teaching merely, as contradistinguished from 
legal prohibition, ls the only weapon which the con- 
sletent reformer can properly make use of in the great 
battle which ia being waged againet the enemies of 
the cause. No honest secker after truth, however 
(and your radical is transformed to a truckling con- 
servative, when he ceases to be auch), can afford to 
exclude the light, come from whatever source it may, 
and it is in the light of this truth that I make bold to 
offer a few thoughts upon the subject. 

Evil doers alone are the proper subjects of legal re- 
straint, and for them alone are laws made and en- 
forced. The good are always a law unto them- 
selves.“ The . r purpose of civil society is 
to protect the weak and the innocent from the ava- 
rice or the 2 of the vicious and the strong. 
Hence wrongs, and their correlative, rights, the pri- 
mary object of all legal study, are divided into, first, 
private, such as affect Individuals only, and are known 
as civil injuries; and, second, public, or such as affect 
the whole community, and are known as crimes and 
misdemeanors, In tbe latter class, with which our 
present discussion leads us particularly to deal, are 
comprehended all offences In which the public are 
either directly or indirectly concerned, Thus, if a 
man kills my nelghbor, I am interested lu having him 
properly punished (restralned, if you prefer it), inas- 
much as my own safety is intimately connected and 
interwoven with that of every other citizen, The 
trouble, however, with that class of radicala above 
alluded to appears to be, that while they are perfectly 
willing to concede that such crimes as murder, rape, 
arson, battery, and the like, are direct injuries, and 
therefore properly within the sphere of legal cogni- 
zance, there ia another class which, being indirect and 
merely consequential in thelr nature, are not there- 
fore proper subjects for legislative interference; or in 
other words, that to merely moral evils moral reme- 
dies only can properly be applied. In asserting their 
utter want of fuith in that morality which exists only 
by virtue of legal compulsion, indeed, they lay down a 
very grand as well as a very valuable moral truth, 
and it is extremely unfortunate that they should err 
s0 sadly in making the application; for while it Ja an 
undoubted fact that there ls a class of strictly private 
moral offences which the law should not and cannot 
properly reach, it by no means follows that offences 
of an Indirect or consequential nature, merely, are 
necessarily exempt from legal punishment. While it 
ia perfectly true that a man may drink to never 30 


great a degree of drunkenness in his own house with 
absolute impunity, yet it la none the lesa true that if 
he goes Into the street in that condition, eyen al- 
though no direct injury be done to any one, he baa 
nevertheless committed an offence ngalnet soclety, for 
which society may very justly hold him amenable. 
If a butcher bell tainted meat, he is gullty of u le 
crime; so also, perhaps, would be the 8 who 
should engage in the indiscriminate sale of poisons; 
while the storing of gunpowder, or other explosive 
material, is looked upon as a very grave offence 
againat the community. It may still further be said 
that no one objects to the law prohibiting the carry- 
ing of concealed deadly weapone, while it is univer- 
y conceded that the public safety demands thatin , 

all our larger cities the erection of inflammable wood- 
en buildings be atrictly prohibited. In none of these 
cases, however, la the injary to society any more 
direct, nor in fact as much so, aa in that of the liquor 
vender, who grows rich by industriously plying his 
trade, as the public trainer of criminals, 

The only question, as the writer conceives, which 
can property present itself in connection with thia 
subject, is, whether or not the public evil be sutii- 
ciently great to demand a public spacey. Upon this 
point it would doubtless be extremely difficult to con- 
vince either the rumseller or his victim that the best 
interests of soclety demand the abolition of the trat- 
fie; but certainly the advocate of temperance should 
find little difficulty in forming a conclusion, If the 
doctrine adverted to in the commencement of this 
article be correct, then every law tending in any de- 
grot dn restrict or regulate the sale of intoxicating 

rinks Is equally indefensible, since license or restric- 
tion is but a modified form of prohibition. The 
whole subject, therefore, {a resolved to the question 
of prohibition or free rum, Of the latter where is 
the temperance man who is willing to place himeclf 
upon record aa the avowed advocate? Against bim 
would arise the ruling spirits of the brothel and the 

g- hop, and pourat once upon bia defenceleas head 
he full mensure of thelr righteous indignation as * 
vile and inexcusable corruptor of the public morals, 
Wm. E, Dinos. 


|Our recent essay must und as our answer to the 
above article, But dissentlents ought to be heard 
fairly in THE INDEX.— Ep.] 
— .. —— 
THE IDEAL LIFE. 


It is to have clear thought, far and fine vialon, It 
isto see the meaning and the true relation of all 
things. It ia to be free, unprejudiced, unawed by 
custom. It is to be open to all light, and sincere In 
the reception and expression of it. It is to have an 
inward life forever tending to the outward. It is to 
have the outward forever made splendid by Inward 
illumination, It is to be independent, centred in 
ourselves, getting the grandest truths from ourselves 
eagerly yearning for and recognizing the help of 
others, 

It Is also to possess the exact means for the utter- 
ance of our thought; to have well defined words, 
strict language, and precise rhetoric. It ie to be able 
to say what we mean without being misunderstood, 
to put Into full expression our most delicate analysis, 
our deepest logic. It ia to know even to a hairs 
breadth the distinction between our thought and that 
of another. It is to put our very soul into language 
as clear us the mountain stream, eo that all the wind- 
lug way of our experience can be seen in the clear 
sun-light, It le to have people realize just what our 
moral and intellectual position is, to know us aa we 
know ourselves in the unclouded radiance of pure 
ideas, This param I am afraid, is afar off. 
Words! words! words! What terrible barriers they 
are to the communion of salnte! That which Is an 
angel of light to one ia a devil to another. 

fhe ideal life is also fellowship of souls, founded 
not upon similar opinions, or like premises, or like 
sympathies even, but upon the universal burning de- 
sire for truth. He who wishes to know what really 
fa, and live up to it, is my fellow-worker. He who is 
struggling anywhere for a glimpse of the eternal veri- 
tles, out on the ocean, or on the mountain-top, or in 
the solemn church, or g carnival, or club-house, or 
silent atudy,—he le my helper. When will all human 
goodnesa recognize the essential loveliness of its 
most diverse aspects? When shall we realize the 
grandeur of Its multiplicity? That evil only is ho- 
mogeneous, a dull monotony forever, but that the 
good is heterogeneous, ever changing into new forms 
of beauty and "ni 

The ideal life consists also in congenial work, the 
doing of that thing which le dearest and sweetest to 
us, the putting Into outward act our best thonghts 
and noblest aspirations. There is such a vast chasm 
sometimes between what we think, and feel, and 
hope, and what we are obliged to do, There is harsh 
discord between our inward und outward fate, Hap- 
py the day when this shall be removed, when each 
can earn bia bread and butter by doing his very beet, 
when the outward toll Is the fruitful ig sect of 
the inward fire. S. P, PUTNAM, 


SPUROEON says It isa remarkable fact that minis- 
ters of the gospel are not able to live on much lesa 
than other people. They can’t make a shilling go 80 
far as other people can make asovereign, Some of 
them try very hard, but they do not succeed. A mem- 
ber once said to a minister, who wanted x little more 
salary as hig family increased: “I did not know that 
yon preached for money.” “No, I don’t,” said fhe 
minister. “I thought you premched for sguls.“ 480 
I do; but I could not live on souls; and If J could It 
would take n good many the size of yours to make 4 
meal,” 
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T E E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ia respect- 
fully solicited for THE INDEX. The attempt 
will ba honestly made to keep the advo 

ing pages of Tas INDEX in entire harmon 
with tts pense) character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
gonerous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responalbility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
rin 
f 15 2 az Insertions, 10e Pe line. 
40 36 “o 51 “ 8 si sé 
2 “ 5 s “ 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on fall-colamo 
advertinements, a discount of 35 per cent. 

+ On all advertisements for whicb cash la 
paid in advance, a further discount of 26 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


CIRCULATE! Circulate ! | Circu- 
lata THOSE PETITIONS. Don't fool eatin- 


rr ete hie 
ential namos. 


GET EVERYBODY. 


` Don't neglect to show the petition to any one, 
. — oe — 24 stockholder in some 3 or 

exem as many sui raons 
15 the juntice of the demand 1 An) 328 who 
will be made 


not should to take the reeponnlbill 
of refusi: gto algm It. * 5 
Be A y! We want the potitions returned 


Per order of EX RO, Comm. uf the 
BoeTow LINRRAL LKAOUE. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


dar been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 

It u the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dost matured thonght of the age on all religious 
qnestions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amolloration of society. 

It ia edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 

ditorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINOHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Hayerhill, Maan. 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mas, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Masa. 
REY, CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
Pror, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng, 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
a the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
aliam. Every Christiab minister, nd every think- 
ing church-member, should anbscribe for it, oa 
the cloarest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of tha differences between Free Thought 
end Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
moans of becoming well informed of the urgu- 
monte and the movements which the Church will 
have to moet In the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
lending article, which alone ix worth the price of 
One year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& Istter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, says: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the wideat 
ranno of the word shothd be felt in Amertes—that 
much s Journal should have been started and 90 
powerfully supported by tho beat minds of your 
country - agood algnofthetimes. There is no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called rellgtous or the- 
Ological periodicals lá, as yon know, very large.” 
And later still: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing intarest.” 


Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 
mintitha on y conta for three 


Address THE INDEX 


* 
* Tremont Place, Boston, 
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LEADING INDEX WEITERS. 
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0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W, R. SPENCER, 
F, W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A, W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 28 
cents each; complete Set of’ Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.60. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


LIND E X TRACTS, 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmationr” 
and “Modern Principles." Me. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of pe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but sabse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have sow 
read "TRUTHS FOB THE Tims,’ and] admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition, Price 
10 centa; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 3.—WPear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the {mperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 4.—Chriatian Propagandiam, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 coples $1.00. 


No. 6.—“Ged in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
èd States Constitution. Price 10 "cents; 12 
copies $1.00, t 


No. 6—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; u coples 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—“Compalsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
obüd to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 centa. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No, 9.— The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac» 
ter of the attempt to’interpolate the Evan- 
gelica) Christian Creed iu the U. 8, Consti- 
tation. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No, 10—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will dlatrthute it, in packages of from 
Jive to ono hundred copies, x 


No 11 -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 22 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 coples 60 centa, 


No. 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of lt, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of 

and independent even of belief in 

the necessary condition of the perpetui 
of Religion among men. Price ib cents: 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Maas, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


àT 
No. 1 Tremont Placo, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
“ABEAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T; W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. l. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
R P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maes. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and In the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universalends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 

In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
seclealasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX u spocial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
slatent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
clredlation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pe- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinuo to be furnished by the well-known em- 
{nent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorery has kindiy consented to 
furnish overy fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellancous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render posalble. 


AGENTS, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terma are offered. 


TERMS. 


‘The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


TEE INDEX -SEPTEMBER 17, 1874. 
4|PUBLICATIONS, 


or TSE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Met 
ing in 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ. 
ized, Containing addresses by O. B Prot 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Joto 
ton, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fors 
number of years, and many persons whobare 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do nat 
possess this.) Price 60 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Mott 
ing, 1889. 80 cepts. Contains essays ty 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint In Religion,” and by David A. Wa 
son on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Prothing- 
bam, Jesse H. Jones, F. E, Abbot, Wm. Des- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A, M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Ontlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meest 
ing, 1870. do cents. Contains ema 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of tha 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasgon on “Tho Nature 
of Religion," by Mrs. E. D, Cheney on “Re 
ligion aa a Social Force, eapectally in rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F. E. Abbot on“The Fature of Religiow 
Organization, a affected by the Bpirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Jobneon ġa 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elemants of Judaiam," by 
T, W. Higginson on “Mohammedaniam,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India; also abstract of t 
discnssion on “The Biblo in the Publi 
Schools," by Thos, Vickers, 8. K Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
ing, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, # 
cents each.) Contains essays by J- V. 
Chadwick on Liberty and the Church da 
America,” by C. D. B. Mk on Rellgtou m 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth. 
ingham on “The Religton of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Conpor, Cella 
Barleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander 1a 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1873. 0 cents. (Four or — 
cents each.) Contains essays by Sam 
Johnson on "Freedom in Religion," pats 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom, wi 

addresses by Win. C. 

Owen, T. W. Higginson, 

low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, 


cretia Mott. 


Sympathy of Religions, by T. V. Ble 
ginson. 25 cents, 

Religions of China, by Wm. H. Ch 
ning. 25 centa. ‘ 


Beason and Revelation, by Willan J 
Potter, 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property; 3 — 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package 
60 centa; of one hundred, . 


— 


nee 
blications are for sale at theo 
WN No, Tre 


of the Free Religioun Association, 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual 85 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be — 0 
supply ot others previous to that poe 4 
quite Umited. Orders 

dressed either “Free Religions 85 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston“ or t° 


poruLa R BOOKS 


BENT BY MAIL 


ar 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE, 


ANY BOOK lu tho Pubjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be dosired, will 
Da forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully wolloited from 
all frionds of THE INDEX. 


LCOTT (A. BRONSON). Tablets 
2 Nee eee 
Becords of a School. A new edition....... 
ALCOTT (LOUISA M). pw Women. Two 


an 014. rsd Giri? 
To nig 


My Bors, Se 
Work; A Story of Exporfene 


ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.0 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Baie in Mista 
jam. 


ACH BERTHOLD). On the Ho ta. 1.50 
“Vie an: ae The Country-House n ae 


BACON'S Essays... 


BAGEHOT on Ss tia 3 Coustitution. tere 
* 85 an 


Senses 
on. Ivo... 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americaniama, 2.50 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .......... 3.00 

ARTOL (Rey. 8 a). Radical Problems... 3,00 
Phe Rising Faith 


—— *̃ * „ BA 


TI H. CHARLTON). Tar. Rafi- 
Balas ot Lfe, Trag... v. naa 60 


Rocords, &. „ 
cass of Jolin P. Minor et al. cs. the Board 
of Education of the az, of Cincinmmti: 
et al, in the Sup f the City of 
5 


ante of Re 
ta rot ot the une of 


Bible 
Argumente of Stallo, Bondie and Mathews 
155 01 tho use of the Biblia 
Opinion and Decision of the ‘Supron 
Tsat of Ohio in the above case ......... 


Laymso's Breviary 
the World-Prieat 
The Tall Student 


RLYLE'S Works. Cheap edition. com ris- 
of pete wing: " Mlsosilanoous omer 
Thien ou ite star 
175 me or Resartus, | vol. | John 


ship, 1 mt rel Day Pam ote, Net 
vo! r 

Any volumo sold Bo bi al vols. Lon- 

don, 1871-3. Por voͤũl eres eee 0 


CARPENTER (DR. W. B.) The Principles 
of Mental Fhyalology, th their Applica- 
tona to Traini ng ‘and Discipline of the 
Mind, und ret ma y of ita Morbid Condi- ato 
. 


OBRVANTES' bon Gerate. . LU 


HANNING ELLERY, D. D The Per- 
122 
rom hja manu; 
Beary Chauulug. iA 8 K 


OHANNING ELLERT). orean: 
The Poet Ni Naturalist, ERT).  Tharean: 2.00 


OHENEY (Mus. E. D). Patience. A Serion 
of Thirty Games for the Fireside. s.. 1,00 
Kocial Gaines. A new Serien of Gai T 
san Wil uniform with Patience., 
aly Williams, th ‘Mountain 


—— —— 2 


OLARKE (Dr. E. H.) Bex in Edocation,....- 1.25 
ocon D SUWARD), bis Chiain of the 


seeneceasenscsecswainns encsen af 


pean FRANCES POWER), Studies New 
and ol ot 12 and Social ID ta. 


in Morals, and other Essa 
The an Domanda of the Age. 


JONWAY (MONCURE p.) Tho Parthward 
Pilgrimage... 


SF 


++ 8.00 
* 


«te 


JOBRELA TION and Conservation of Forcea: : 
7 of 1 by Grove, Helm- 
bolts, Mayar, Faraday. Liebig and Carpen- 
ter: with ao . by Ed L 
Youmana, M. D. i vul . . . . . 2.00 


N E DEMANDED | BY meg 
Req remen 
A Borlea ot Ai es, By Tyndall, Box 
wall, Fa 

Haim asan, man. Lyell ete, ‘dived by tags 
W RA, CAROLIN Coll 

e Mar arket, and the ont: he Calo, 
Glen on to Education, Employmant, and 


Deven —— 2 6 7 2825 


e e ed 


Practical 
ae to Labor” 0.0... Saves - 1,00 
DARWIN'S Origin ane Bpeciea, 
he Descent of Man, 2 v0 iw 
conan of Research: 
otional Expression ot À or a 
or Animale 3.50 
The Variation of Animas and P Piinia ander 
moatication. 7 vole, uetrated....... 


e EEE RS alt 
cor 
and Boeking ruth in the Sciences.” y: 
DICKENS’ Child's History of England.. 
DUBRING (JU Maa Phii 

Fooly, A sdy at e DN le ar 2.00 
The BG a Novels, Household Edi- 


—ͤ— ——— ——— 


i 


FE cmi pa the Floas. 
ias Marier and Scenes of Clerical 2 


The Samo. Library Edition. 2 volp..... 

Middlemarch. 2 yo d 0 
Wit and Wiadem of 1.25 
208 e 14 
— D 

- 2 
Easayu. 2³8 
Miscellanies 2.00 
2.00 
2. 
2.00 
~ 8,00 
2.00 
. 1 
1.50 
6,00 
2.00 


EVANS (E. F., Ph. D), First 
Traustermations ot Christiani 228 
of Athauaze — the 


fhe 
The he tate! ang Works ot Gotthoia E 


FABEAR'A — History of Froo 
in reference to the Christian Roiman eee 2.00 


FEUERBACH LUDWIG.) Tho Essence of 
Christianity. ¢ ‘Goorgo Eliot's" translation. 3.00 


FIS KES (JOHN) Myths und Myth-Makers., 2.00 
FROTHINGHAM (O. B.) Religion of Hu- 


Reniera o of the 0 
'a Book of Religio 
lite 13 ——— Parker.. 


GARET) Com lete Works, 
e SDAR hg Era ‘Emerson, Shanuing, 
and others. A newedition. 6 vols. 9.00 


GALTON FRANC. Heredi Genius, 
An Inq toko de lawi 81 — 
QUOD cell... —ͤ— . 1.0 


OCETEE'S —— Translated | h 
Varase by Bay Taylor. 2 ace i Fer vl 6,00 
Elective Amfusttas. . . . . 13 

8 
ð. 9 joethe, 
af be raised 


orothaa, 
lon Frothingham m « 100 
CREOS W.R. ot 1 2 
2 2200 ani goas See 2.00 


8 (PHILIP g.) A Painter » Camp, 
Book I. In land. Boott IL anz. 


In Boo! 


Tho Intellectual Life. 
Chapters on Animals. 


HAMILTON (GEIE). P ona World Part seo- 120 


Child Warid. Part First. 


Ne N'S Loctures. 
12 r 


297 ee NATHANTEL) Works, 
Few e mask Edition. Nine vols. 
Er vol ssssessssss —— 


d Mans 
Tae Berrien ‘Le Letter, and “ino Buthedale 


Romance, 
whe Mome of tho Sovon Gabioa, and Tho 


DO me —— 


Eisses EPEES 


Italian Jouroey: 
A Chance Acquaintance 


HUGO'S (V.) New Novel,“ ‘inety-Three'". 

HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON), Lifo of. 
Travalated from the German. -4 vols., with 
three portraits. — „e 

HUMES (DAVID asaya and Lig 


HUNT'S (Mas. HELEN), Verses. 
N fo . ——— 


a Place 
whe Q of Spacios . 
280 1 on D 
trative N 
a3 Manual Or the 
as Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews.. 
INGELOW’'S (JEAN)! Pooma., 
The Moultions of the Uuavon. 
Songs of Seven 
EXRELAW'S (JEAN). Fred. “on the Skel- 


Stories, sad 
aie fae i to a Child, First aud Second 


Berien 
A Bitter a B; e Hon: 
Pour Matt; or, The Clou 


THORRSORLS (ROBT. G. » een ann ‘thee 


INTERNATI 
Forma of ter io Clouda, Rain, 
al ae 1 and d . Ey John hikes 405 


“Nat 
S Society. By Walter Bagohot, 1.50 


3.25 | MARTINEAU (zamen. 2 a haraa 


N PoP Be Dr TAAN ua 
„ Mind and Body. 7 eorles of 
. Bain. 


Cooke, Jy, 
VII. Tho . of Enc: 
four Stewart, with an A 
the ‘Ductrine sn. 
of the e 
VIII. Animal Lo 
Swimming, and Fiyi: 
1 man ase ee 


Fiery 


RoT eres Fuente Bai 
roakfast Talk, and other . 1.50 


dane (SAMUEL) Oriental Reti; 
ee their Relation to Universal as 


—p— —— 2 teeter 22˙ꝛ S 22 25 


JOSEPHUS. The whole Works of Fla: 
Josephus, the Jewlah Histo: ian Rae 2 


JOWETT, The Diatognes 2 Plato. Trans- 
tated iat into m lish, with ana and Intro- 


4 
Pallet flict Cores Ostend’ 48 and 2 = 
fessor of — Four vols. . . 12.00 


EERR (ORPHEUS C), Versatili Poema, 
Patriotic, Sentimental snd ra — * 200 


LECKY (W. E. H.) Histo: the Rive 
E of he Spirit n t Benden in 
Europe. J v. een es 
History of European Morala tro 


tus to Charlemagno, 2 vols,.,..,.,.. 


LEGGE’S Confuclue’ Life and 
Confucius and Chinese Clasalos.. 


LESSING’S (G; E Natha: — 
lated by Len Baler nthe Wise, prai 


4.00 


1,50 


LEWES' FU eee Life. 2 vols. 3. 
Biographical 15 of f Philosophy. f . 


Origin lu Greece cone to the at 
Problems of Life and Mind. 85 
tions of a Creed . 3.0 


% | LEWES (G. B.) Tho Story of Goethe's Lite, 1.0 


RaW A (REY. RAPHAEL, D'C), WhatisJu- 
or, & Few Words to the Jews. 1.00 


1 (H. W.) Poems. Portrait, 
g 


1 
2 
Amo: Hooke.. 00 
My Stády Windows 200 


LOWELL (Mas. A. C.) Posies for Children. .75 


LUBEOGE — JOHN). Origin of 2 — 
Hon. and Primiti ton of 2.00 
Pro-historic Times, 


LYELL'S I of Geology. a pte. 
Elements of Geology. —yj— —— 


MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicars 
Daughter 9 — 1.30 


The nits of Horace 


8.00 
— 300 


MANN (HORACE 


By his — 2 
5 and Annual Reports tion. 
ATAMA Be Reports on ‘Education, from 18 cag 


48 4. 
Th in Saiected from tha Wri t 
Motion aaa ne We een ue, 


3.00 
3.00 


teal and Theo! or vol 230 
Tno New AMnitics of Faith 4 


MAURICE (RRV. F. p.) Tho ‘Ground — 
Object of Hope tor Mankind 15 


MER ALE fi (CHARLES) Convarcion ot 1 
Conversion of er de Northern Nations 


MILL 24515 STUART.) pueraa and Ț7 
Disc: each, 


The Post: a Philosaphy Of f Aust Co! te, 
ê SiG v: 00 0 
Pol tical Economy. Now — revised 


blograph: 
Memorial Vola 5 


— fun tends .) Songs of the Boreas. a 


ee e LTS 


2.00 
5.00 


MIVART (et. 5 On the been of 
Bpocies ., 


MORLEY (Pror, JOHN) Voltaire 
Rousseau. 2 v0 seprana 


MOULTON i (LOUISE OMANDUS Bed- 
Time Stories — — ͥ[( LAO 


—— 22 


ya on Lit- 

erature, 1 phy and palgi. 
Three vola, Price per volumo.. 25 

Lectures on the Bclence of Religion 


Aae PETROLEUM V). 3 


NEWMAN (FRANCIS W.) A History of the 
Hebraw 50 


lic Union: Essays towards a Church 
eres Future, as The Organization Re 


Philanthro; se. 
Thelam, Doctrinal m and Practical 


Weakness of Pro 
122 Tea He Weak In Religion... 


PARKER (THEODORE) A Discourse ot 
e ieee Bal 
Speeches, dpan and 


Adama, an 875 With an In- 
* Pradection byi Rev. O. U. Frothingham... 1.50 
The Trial of Theodore Lurker for the Mia- 
demeanor of a Speech in Feucat Hall 
against Kidnapping with the Defence... 1,50 
Tha two Christmas Celebrations,—A.D. . 
and MDCCCLY. A Christmas Story... . 60 


PARSONS (THEOPHILUS,) The — 
and the Finite .. 


What to Wear 7. 15 a 
PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) Poems, r- 
trait, Cabinet Edlluon... 


( 7244 


Ata PRUUTOR R 
than Gare ICHARD A. 


the Puratty 
lod under the Light pt Ree 


‘codon A 
and Phyatcal Condidona, wih Tees 
Ph pidana many Plates, 2 55 


* 


Spectra Analysis, in Its 


Application to Terrestri al Substancee, 
the Physical Constiention of the Bva 


8: 
4 Introductory. Bs Zeot. Bush, 


lustratio: 
“AR ate E 


Pe 


e Selt-Holp. tresnain 150 


SPENCER (HERB 
Fir a Moral aE} 2 — 


Wee of Universal Pro; 
of bla Papers... 
Segel 8 Statlen; or, The Con 
tial to Human 
75 of them 


mani Mora 5 — reed sit oa 


SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE.) Tractatus The- 
Ologtco-Polltleum., . . ff — 
2342.7 Correspondence and Ethics . om 


— * 


88 2 ARRIET BEECHER.) Pink and 
EASA Tom's 5 r 


estes bse 
8 2 of English Li) 


R iid 
14 and 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poema., eevee 1.76 


THACKERAY'S W. M. seb 
2 ore Le ele Hons al 1 125 


Ad Be Rowen, 
ures of Philip, 
Pendennis, 


The Vi 
Esmo: rand . Love] the Widower, 
Miscellaneous Writings. Honeehold Edi- . 
tion. Uniform with the Novels. Com- 
Pleteto s roh. With new Portrait, Por vol. . 
This saon, includes afl th 
2 King f. editions, with maby aaa 1 — 
meting i with the th the Deve the cheapest aud most 
complete in tha — 
1. Barry L; ies, Hoggart: 
z Paris, and Irish Sheen chock, nga es 
* . Deui Duval, $e, 
Four Humorista, Ko. 
. e Ch s Christmas Hooks, and Ure 


Aera S hake ORES. 
) Among the ida 


THOREAL'S (H. D.) Walden; or, Life 8 


Excursions in Tipid and Fo! 
The Maine Woods 222 


Hoare of of Exercise Ii thb 
Heat an b Mode of Motion, 


v RRV. CHARLES.) Th 
OYBEY í 7 J e stern 


o Stone, Vols. 1. and 


22 JOHN.) American Religion 
Wat of Theodore Parker. 2 vol 


ee (MRB. A. 125 ‘ad A Bummer tn 
Leslie Goldthwalte's Li 
We Girls; A Home Swe: 
Real Folka . tee 
The Other Girls“ 
Yansles. A volume of 


WRITTIER'S (JORIS O) Pooma. 2 vols... 
Chid LAH. 


r 


gS ESES 
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ADDEMS! 


THE INDEX 


1 Tremont Pisce, Boston. 
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RO WLAN D CONNOR, STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


finished bis engagement with the 
Free Gon ational ty of Blarence, 
will answer invitations to lecture for Nbe 


t 
societies. te PLAIN, MASS. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


fine Likeness of Massachusetts“ great Ben- 
ata toe copy of a recent Photograph b 


ale at THe INDEX O an 
wil be 2 mall to any address on receipt 


tu. 
* nr eee rie INDEX: 
1 Tramont Place, Boston. 


WHE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


bound volume of THE INDEX for 1878 
volume 4) will be prep forwarded to any 
address on receipt by express, at 
the purchaser's expense. A complete file for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 

Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 
EXPLAINED. 


An explanation of this wonderful discov- 
ery, and [te uses to science, inclading the re 
celyed Theory of Sound, Heat, Light, and 
Color; with chapters on the Sun, Stara, 
Nebule, Comets, and Meteoric Showers. 
Abridged from the works of Schellen, Ros- 
coc, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and others, 
by the editor of Half-Hour Recreations tn 
Popular Science. 

Amo, cloth, with two colored plates and 
twenty illustrations. 51.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 

. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


. ad 
To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
guoosseful Booksellor who has advertised in 


K INR: 

85 . Gale, gont: 20, 1872. 

Tux IxnEXT Ass., Toledo, O.: 
Tee HAVING had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the paat two years 
nite Largely, I take pleasure in statin: that 
7 have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turna—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in Any other paper I have adver- 
tised In. Not only have l obtained immedi- 
ute results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the Insertion of the 
advertieement, showing that your paper je 
opt ou Me and referred to by your readers, 
Yours truly, 

Hexey S. STEBBINS, 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
siuced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


t ts, Address 
vertlsemen INDEX, 


No. 1 TEN PLACE, 
Boston, 


CHARLES SUMNER'S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 
Fine Edlition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
tralt, Crown 8vo., Cloth extra, $2. 
Aside from ita literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume bas œ special interest, from 
the fact that It was the last work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before bis death. 
“Peorgerio Vorces" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, so full is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, aod orators, of whom the lamont- 
od author has also given Interesting sketches, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANE W,SEARCHING,TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Treatment of all the delicate and Impor- 
tant questions Involved in Conjugal Love is 
etraightforward, uomistakably emphaticand 
perfectly explicit and plain in every vital 

artivular. Mr. Davla has recently examined 

ê whole fel! of Martingo, Parentage, Dir- 
affection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
ds the result; which now comes luto the world 
because it ls now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


*** Our friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
writtena book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on this elite of the great river. 11 
certainly touches thelr bosoms If not thelr 
business, anil people who do not care a pin 
what Mr. Davis thinks of the Summer Land 
will be Luterested to see what he knows about 
conjugal love, und the duties of the marriage 
relation. His book has a tableof contents aa 
attractive as a Delmonico bill of fare.—Gold- 
en Age, 

Ede bi paper covers, 50 cents; in hand- 
some cloth, 76 cents; in full It and extra 
Vinding, $1. Postage free. The trade sup- 

lie on the most Iberal terma. Published 
ALI DAVISA e A Beat ous Sires 

. „No. 

New York City. es Sint, 


Please addresa 
EMILY J. LEONARD, 
Meriden, 


CONSTAN T EMPLOYMENT — 
homo, male or female, 50 a Tbulars 
3 fres, 1098.5 
n . WIlllamsburg, N. *. 


Conn. 


t ee ee 
FREE DISCUSSION 


ITALLEE HALL, 899 Was! 
ibaa se OSEAN e. M aa 
2 end 1x P.M. ape 0 ons, 

litical, and Socis) tnterests of mankind consti- 
tute che subjects for discussion. THE INDEX 
and Index Tracta ars for ale every Sunday at 
Hoapitailer Hall, 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL 8CHOOL.—The twenty- 
first school year of this Family and Day 
School, FOR BOTH sexes, will begin Wednes- 
day, September 16, 1874. 
For particular» address 
NATH'L T, ALLEN, Principal, 
Wost Newton, „ 
At home Saturdays. 


T © NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having aN tor doin; 19 7 Kr * 
newapaper prin at reasonable prices, 
should fice 75 contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and malling, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


T 0 BOOK - BUT ERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 

775 Any OBTAIN AE BOOK NOT IN 
k S LIST will be farnished to order. 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase Englisb, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, Ko., 
of ady American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and thelr inqul- 


les answered by addrassin; 
See ve EAR INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bouod volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1672, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
porcher expense) on recelpt of §2.60, §2.- 

„ and 63.00 respectively, ese volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the Important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
Interest, and will furnish as instructive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day, No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes, 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


WARREN?! 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 


COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale by 


S. B. K UR BiB, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
T H 
SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, with the dis- 
tinguished assistance of Prof. L. O. EMER- 
son, of Boston, These gentlemen, in the 
Soxo MONAROA, present to the public a book 
unrivalled for the use of 


SINGING CLASSES, 


whether In the form of SINGING SCHOOLS, or 
in NORMAL Muste Scnoora, COSVENTIONS, 
COLLEGES, or ACADEMIES, and the higher 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Price 75 Cents. Por Dozon, 87.80. 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR TRE PIANOFORTE. 
The Most Popular Method ever Issued; 250,- 
000 already sold, and the book is received, tt 


anything, with increasing favor from year to 
sunt: Wader and Pupils buy TA 


. 
25,00) COPIES ANNUALLY!! 
Recently enriched by the addition of 
„ERV LETTERS ON THE ART OF PLAYING 
THE PIANO," abd uf SCHUMANN’ Maxime," 
Itis now a book of 260 large pages, 
PRICE 93.76. 


All books mailed, post-paid, for the retail 

price. 

OLIVER DITSON & 00., 
BOSTOR, 


CHAS. U. DITSON & co., 
T11 BROADWAY, New YORE. 


5 


E 


Our organization some time since decided to di- 
roct its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property la 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation, ' 

Ana means to this ond, we have published for 
general circolation several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exeroption, being the article by Mr. 

Abbot which appeared in Tux INDEX of Nov. N. 
We have already issued three editions, the 

last of which ls nearly exhausted. 

We desire soon to issue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject, ao 
that we can place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to aupply the calle for them in 
other States. 

To do this, we neod funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements, for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, itis impossible for the Boston 
Laague, vith ita various other expenses, to bear 
the entire oxpense alone, 

Will not, then, * 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward aud help us with liberel donations? 

We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow 
much they shall pay, To such we reply that the 
cost to un la about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to farnish thom at thie price per 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, toall who wil 
clrculate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of ciron- 
etiog them gratultously throughout the country. 

Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the Btate, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
thase unjust laws. 

The matter ts still in their hands, and at tho 
next session will undoubtedly beacted apon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
We shall soon be ready to sand out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done s0, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to onr legialative body. 
Will those willing to nasilat In circulating 
these petitions ploase 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would say, also that ve foal deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


ls 


in thia State, to coSparate with us in scouring 
equality and justice, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” It, in any locality, thare are 
those who aro luclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to ronder such assistance as losin 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all will unite snd work, the resulta sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO.1 TREMNONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EXEOUTIVS CON rr 


Bone, 


NONPAREIL Farm Feed 
d ie Ton 


Drog, and 
28 e 
iets free. 
SEDSEBEER, SN 


[THE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D, cow. ATR 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


Book OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


has just been published, 
postpaid on receipt of the erri px 
Address THE 
1er fran, 
Boston, Mas, 
— — — 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 
Branch Office, 187 Broadway, N. x. 


Money Invested ln Firat 
proved Farms in Minnesota’ 221 Les, — 
ning three to five years, with Conpon Interest 
Notes, drawing 9 per cent, Annually in d. 
vance, cr ton per cent. paid rem angunliz in 


advance, or 12 per ce 
free of expense to the Loaner , annually, 
money 


10 per cent, paid on rec 
7 8 Bank, or in New York, tla 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular. 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


EAL ESTATE 
RE a to par Som RT 


Investments In Real Estate 
and vicinity," he 


If judicionsly made, are the best onfoat 
modes of employing capital. Theat 


Real Estate and Loan Ageney 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RArDOLPEH Brau 
Chicago (Established 1863), 
G 
tm ali 1ta Real Eatate Lenne "EPIS ae 


Firstclass securities alwa, m 
terest and principal collected wirhont en Lng 
Real Estate Investments made on — 
or fon: pony rake paid, s. 
cay its and real owo- 
ers respectfully solicited. “ae 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It le full length. Fe ts fall eize. It is 
smooth and elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machine ass, 


Many Kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter lu length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of sọ poor à quality as to be unfit 
tor use. The ladies will always find the Tu- 
reka Suk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool is warranted, and the manufactorer’s 
name {indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it, 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 


LECTURES 


aT 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 


The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith, 
Intelligence m Religion, 
Religion and Science, 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES, 
FIRST SERIES. 


1, Cansa of Laughter. 

2. Irony and Humor. 

8. Dogberry, Malyolio, Bottom, Touchstone. 
4. Ajax In Troilus and Cressida: The Por 

ter in Maobeth: The Fool in Lear, 

6. Falstaff. 

6. Hamlet. 

SECOND SERIES. 


1. The Women of Shakspeart. 

2. Portia. 

3. Ophelia. 

4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

8. n u 70 Ë 

6. Contrast In Shakspeare's Obaractars. 
Address JOHN WEIES, 


$2 E. Brookline Sty Bo, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1874. 


Wuoter No. 248. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


J. We demand thet churches and other ecclesias 

property shall no longer be exempt from juat taxation. 
nt of chaplains in Con- 
and militia, and in 
asylums, and all other — tions oupported by 


3. We demand that all . ap riations for educa- 
institutions of a sectarian character 


shall cease. 

4, We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government aball be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible In the public schools, whether ostensl- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
Alp, shall be prohibited. 

We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the Governors of the various States, 
and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
ın all other departments of the government shall be sbol- 
ishod, and that simple affrmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

J. Wo demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing tha observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
peal: 


b. 
United States or V; 
Fon religious festiv: 


a. Wo demand that nll laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

p. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, bat also in the 
practical adyolnistratton of the game, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
ola) religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
edand administered on a purely sevular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove neceasary to this end shall be 
consistently, uniincbingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety of 
ublican institutions is imporilled, the advance of civili- 
Tatio tmpeded, and the mont sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the least interferenco of the State in matters of 
N und 


Whereas, Certain ve inconalatencies with the general 
tof the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
al administration of our poilsines system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TERERTORE, We, tho undersigned, hereby associate our- 
solvos together under the following 


ARTIOLES OF AORERMENT. 


Arr. I- The name of this Association shall be Tun Lrs- 
ERAL League OF 4 
Ant. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
core practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
4am" throughout the country, and wa pecial) in — 
, as soon as five hundred auch Libe! Leagues shall 
have been formed in different pases to send two delegates 
tos National Convention of Liberal Leagues, ta be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms. 
Ant, 3—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
Addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 


oral, and all such other means as are le, orderly, 
and right, 
Arr. Such measores shall be adopted for raising funds 


for the League as shall be presoribed 


the By-Laws bye 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


Agr. 5,—Any person may become a member of the League 
an aaa or her name to these Articles of Agros- 
L 


ART. The Officers of the League sbalil be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an ecu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. The Presiilent 
tue Secretary 2 be ex-opicto Uelegates to the Nam. mal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues wheh called together. 

ART, J- These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any re 

ar meeting, provided due notice of the roposed amon 
ments shall have been sent to every member at lasat two 
wooks previous to auch mooting. 


80 fur na I am concerned, the above la the platform of 
rm Ixpex. I believe in it without reserve; I baleye that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
ta the only platform consistent with religious liberty. 4 
Liberal League'ought to be formed to carry out Ita princi- 
ples wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can be got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demanda" must 
turely, oven if slowly, spread, I hope to make Tux LypzE 
Ameuns of furthering it; and 1 ask the asaistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
Neves init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Secre- 
tarien, Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
as that st grows, Lf freedom, jostice, and reason aro 
Might, lot thair organized yoice be haard like the aound of 


Many waters, 
FRAN . BOT, Editor. 
Borron, Bapt, 1, 187%. eee eee 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE I, 


SROTION r shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or favo any articular orm of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the men la peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

ECTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular fo 
of Tapat or prohi te the free exerc thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the preas, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. No religious 
test shall ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a quallfeation to any office or public trust, In an. State; 
and no person shall aver in any State be deprived 
of his or her rigbta, privileges, or capacities, or disqualifie 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence In any court ‘of law or 
equity, in e of any opinions be or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. 


~ 


visto of the e of RS Arnela hy zung 
o second section o - 
ate legislation, Wr 


GLIMPSES. 


JAPAN TAS 300,000 members of the priestly class. 

“PATERNAL GOVERNMENT” is no novelty; but 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt has invented ‘“grandmotherly 
government.“ We prefer to be governed by our 
great-grandparents. 

Derrorr was sixty churches, or one church to ev- 
ery seventeen hundred Inhabitants, The edifices are 
valued at $1,128,510; the sites at $1,700,000. Total, 
$2,823,610—and of course untaxed. 

“Mr. Harcourt told Parliament some time ago 
that “tho people will not endure to be put to bed 
when they want to sit up; which shows that human 
nature is about the same lo England as in Yankee- 
dom—even on the temperance question. 

Lax Barker's new Lessons in Cooking, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is a book highly commended by 
Nature. She says that no school-boy ever gets as 
much nourishing food as he requires.” That senti- 
ment will be cheered by the school-boys. 

FATAER HYACINTHE is a trifle tiresome, He shies 
like a skittish horse, and evidently made a great 
blunder when he set up forareformer, In default 
of a natural backbone, he had better procure a sub- 
stitute from the fireplace, or vacate a chairin which 
altting up straight is a necessity. 

Tue Lox Do Spectator thinks that Coamian Hall, 
at Florence, Massachusetts, ought to have been bap- 
tized Chaotic Hall. The Spectator labors under the 
disadvantage, common to all Christians, of not belng 
able to distinguish between chaos and cosmos, 
There is a far profounder cosmos in freedom of 
thought than in the lifelessness of enforced uniform- 
ity. 

Tur nid row in England over the right or wrong 
of a Wesleyan minister's putting Rev.“ before his 
own name on his daughter's tombstone Is funny 
enough. Of course the Bishop who forbade It was a 
religious coxcomb, and the Dissenters are not unnat- 
urally Incensed by his impudence. But then is it 
wise to get voxed with a fellow who picks a burr off 
your back? 

SEVERAL TELLING ARTICLES have been published 
by the Lansing (Michigan) Republican, charging the 
Appletona with ‘catering to the Roman Catholica’’ 
in their New American Cyclopedia, and supporting 
the charge with evidence that is at least enough to 
raise a serious suspicion of its trath. Such an of- 
fence, if committed, would be akin to the erima of 
fountain-polaoning. The charge ought to be met 
with very full and very frank explanations. 

Tue PROPOSITION to create a new sea in French 
Africa, 480 miles long and 60 miles wide, illustrates in 


an impressive manner the widening dominion of man 


over Nature which is conferred upon him by Science, 
Captain Roudoire lately had u paper on the subject in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Formerly an immense 
inland sea filled a series of slimy hollowsin Tunis and 
Algeria, called chotts; but, being cut off from the 
Mediterranean by the gradually formed isthmus of 
Gabes, it dried up under the hot African sun. It is 
now proposed to cut through this Isthmus and fill up 
the sea once more. M. Lesseps estimates the cost of 
the enterprise at only about two and a half millions of 
dollars; and the hope is that the constant evaporation 
from the new sea, followed by rain, would convert 
the surrounding desert Into fertile country. What a 
gigantic dwarf is man! 

Tre Nation says with Its accustomed keenness: 
“We trust, too, that in any legal proceedings taken 
Mr, Henry C. Bowen will be somehow put into the, 
hands of a skilful cross-examiner, The escape of 
this worthy thus far le one of the most discreditable 
features in the investigation, The temporary aus- 
pension of the business of ‘bringing souls to Christ,’ 
in which he says he is engaged, would be a cheap 
price to pay for baving him turned inside out by a 
remorseless and practised hand in open court.“ No 
other paper, so far as we know, has touched on this 
point, which has seemed to us very important from 
the first, The strangest thing about the Investigat- 
ing Committee” was its total neglect to secure Mr. 
Bowen's testimony; yet he has the reputation of 
knowing more than anybody else of the “scandal.” 
There is evidently hard work ahead for the courte, 
but we hope it will get thoroughly done at last, 


Tak sociAL CHANGES rendered Inevitable by the 
issue of the civil war are thua referred to by one of 
our correspondents in Louisiana: “The planters 
here ara nearly all hopelessly insolvent, too proud 
and too lazy to work, The mortgages must neces- 
sarily soon foreclose and sell them out. The alluvial 
lands here are generally some eight or ten feet above 
overflow, and have never been known to be inundated 
during the highest water. I bave never seen 80 beau- 
tiful or productive a country elsewhere In the United 
States, either North or South. The lands must soon 
go Into other hands, and, instead of remaining in 
from two to ten thousand acre plantations, must be 
cut up into hundred acre farms In the hands of thrifty 
farmera, when the country will again prosper and 
smile like a rose, Cleared lands now are scarcely 
worth ten dollars per acre; and, should another riot 
occur, they could hardly be given away for peveral 
years to come.“ 


MR. SAMUEL WULXXSOx's dolorous exclamation 
that the Brooklyn scandal would “knock the Life of 
Christ higher than a kite“ indicated a commercial an- 
gacity which ls proved by the following paragraph in 
the Brooklyn Argus of September 10: “The Dahman 
publishing house in Leipsic, which issued s German 
translation of the first volume of Beecher’s Life of 
Christ, has lasued a card stating that, owing to the 
disreputable disclosures about Beecher, it will discon- 
tinue the publication of the work, and it offers for 
sale at actual cost the remaining copies of the first 
volume. ‘We are sorry to be compelled to take this 
step,’ the card concludes, ‘but due respect for tha 
character of our house rendera this determination In- 
evitable,’ In commenting on this card, the German 
Universal Gazette, of Leipsic, says, under date of 
August 18: ‘This Is eminently right and proper. Mr, 
Beecher stands self-accusing, eelf-convicted, before 
the whole world. No virtuous man or women will 
care to read a Life of Christ emanating from so foul a 
source,’ This action le over-hasty, though not 
much to be wondered at In consideration of Mr. 
Beecher's infatuated silence and delay. Nothing but 
a unanimous acquittal by a jury above suspicion can 
possibly restore his reputation now. 


‘ 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES, 


Sr. Loui, A Pare A. McCord, President; P. A, Lofgreon, 
cee tae es ‘Abbot, President; J. P, Titcomb, 


N, 

G. 4.5 Secretaries. 
Jagrenson, Omo W. H, Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Sam Jose CAI. -A, J, Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
Tab low4,—J. Reedy, President; E. 8, Beckley, Secre- 

‘eLanvt N. J.—Jobn Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 

Secretary. 

e TELS, Nzs—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L, 
cratsry. 

Bo 4 Kax.—S. B. 8. n, President; H. A, Griffin, 

Bec 


pernorr, Mca,—W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garreteon, 


BREKDAVILLE, Miow,—A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, Secre à 
OQaonoLa, MOR. F, Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Secretary. 
TH, ME -F. g. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Socre! k 
Banti, Ws.—Prosident, J, D. Walters; Seoretary, E. 


an, 

van be 1 D. O. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
„ Secretary. 

Avsvay, OnTo.—Jobo Piah, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 


urer, 
Varevo Re- Pilat J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
t 
New Lon, N. F.-J. B, Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


tary. 
1 Mo.—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


tary- 
1 W. — President, S. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
Bats EO, Ib -Presldent. T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 
New Haie LA. President, E. Vorster; Secretary, J. 
e. 
Bat Crrv, Mion.— President, S. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 
Johnson. 
CLEABFIELD, P4.—S. Widemiro, President; H. Hoover, 
tary: 
23 Wu. Chr. Spiehr, President; Robert Conradi, 


retary, 
avousra, Wis. — Davis Jackson, President; George P, 
Vaux, Secretary. 


Christian---Extra-Christian---or Anti- 
Christian ? 


THE EXTHA-CHHISTIAN'S PLEA, 


ADDEESS OF COL, T. W. HIGGINSON, AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
+ MEETING OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOOLATION, 
IN BOSTON, MAY 29, 1874. 


— 


Ma CHAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—Mr. 
Abbot's pr in regard to the recent disaster in 
Western Massachusetts brought to my mind another 
incident of that casualty which comes home more to 
my sympathy, perhaps, than any other, and which 
suggests the thonghts that were vaguely in many 
minds, I dare say, during this discussion, It is a 
strange thing that in that fearful flood, when granite 
dams proved nothing, brick walls crumbled, bridges 
were swept away, roofa of houses afforded no solid 
raft to carry anybody In safety down the stream, 
there was yot one little craft that rode the storm from 
its lannching to its landing, and carried ita little cap- 
tain quite safe. That particular craft was a cradle, 
the captain of it was a baby, the first mate was a 
baby, and the crew was the same baby. The baby 
had known that cradle as a place of absolute safety 
on land hitberto; in its first experiment on the water 
the cradle was a place of safety still. The baby 
floated down in the cradle, laughed and crowed, or 
cried and bewalled, as It went along that awift voy- 
age; nobody knows. At any rate, it Janded at last, 
and was taken back to its mother’s arma unhurt, 
that little child; and now the only question, I snp- 
pose, remaining In that famliy, suggested by that 
— transit, Is, What are we going to do with 
hat cradle? On thie point, I notice that our two 
friends who have epoken have diametrically opposite 
opinions. “What to do with the cradle?” Mr, Cal- 

rop would say, “Why, the baby must stay In it, of 
course; if he outgrows It, have another one built on 
the same pattern.” “What should we do with it?” 
Barao : rp 2 A for fear somebody 

m and stowed a 2 
comfortable limitations,’ Ar es we 

I stand here, ladies and gentlemen, in the moat 
hamble position as the defender of that cradle. A 
cradle Is a convenient and comfortable appendage to 
a family,—in fact, I don't know what most of us 
would have done without one; but there comes a 
time when a man outgrows his cradle, and the deci- 
sion of his life has to be made. There la the firet 
qnestion, What shall he do with himself? shall he 
stay there? There ie the second question, What 
shall he do with it after he goes out of it? And I 
find myself on the decleion of each of these questions 
iu that most painful position, quita opposed to two 
of my best friends, and only hoping that in the brief 
statement of my own position I may emulate, in some 
amall degree, the candor and tha courtesy which 
marked their statement of theirs. It la the pride of 
the Free Religions Association that its members dif- 
fer from one another, Tt is also thelr pride that they 
are able to state that difference very frankly without 
going to pleces, We may be most of us born and 
bred with alittle taste of fighting, but, at least, wa 
keep it from people outside. Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, describes a Scotch shepherd who was 
very proud of his dog, and he sald to some one who 
ve stroking the animal, “Oh, but there's a great 

eal of sairiousness in life for that beast,—be just 
never geta enough of fighting.” There is a terrible 
amount of seriousness in our lives as members of the 

Religious Association, but at least we get enough 
outalde to satisfy us, and nothing can ex- 
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ceed the peaca and harmony which prevail at our 
meetings. That metaphor of the cradle may not do 
completa and full justice to the position of my friends, 
or to my position; metaphora never do, and therefore 
metaphors are never arguments, and it is dangerous 
even to use them; but I think it will not be very hard 
to show briefly my reasons for dissenting from each 
of those two arguments so persuasive and sọ sincere, 
First, as to that matter of the Christian name. 
travelled with Mr. Calthrop through all the wide 
range of his argument,—wide indeed, for it 
with monads and came down to that highly collec- 
tive unit, the Free Religions Association,—and yet I 
did not hear, from beginning to end, a single word 
that precisely touched my own position, I heard 
him say or imply in to those who are born in 
a Christian land, bred in Christian civilization, 
trained by Christian parents, that it ia their duty to 
call themselves Christians, to stand by the flag, in a 
manner, He did not tell us where that obligation 
ended, or where the obligation of truth to one’s self 
begins, There are men in this audience who are 
athelsts, have been so from childhood, never asked 
for any better faith, never found any better tonic 
anywhere else, materialists through and through, re- 
senting the Invitation to belleve In God as an insult. 
Is it their duty, In deference to the land that bore 
them, to forawear every consideration of their soula 
and take the Christian name? Or our friend the 
Rabbi, here on the platform, born in Vienna, trained 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Göttingen, 
Christian institutions throughout,—is he to call him- 
self a Christian from deference to local training, 
when all the private traditions of his family and his 
personal convictions go the other way? Or take a 
step further: one like myself, born in the very mild- 
est and most vanishing type of Unitarianism,—and 
how vanishing a type of dogmatism that la those who 
have observed any of the microscopical Investigations 
going on over our friend Potter can judge,—what is 
one like myself, bred from childhood to consult his 
own reason and his own conscience, to seek for light 
everywhere, and to follow the best light he could 
find,—what has he to do about the Christian name? 
How can he call himself a Christian when, from the 
beat Investigation he Is enabled to make, he ls not 
strictly a Christian? That is the trouble, You know 
you can call yourself a great many things if you are 
willlng to tell a lie, but if you are a fellow-country- 
man of George Washington and cannot tell a lie, 
what are you going to do about it? No matter what 
others may say or think, If to you Jeaus Christ is 
simply and absolutely a man, how can you, without 
man-worship, call yourself techuically a Christian? 
Thus far, I am with my friend Abbot. I do not make 
my position; it was made for me before I knew any- 
thing about it; it was made for me before I went to 
Sunday-school; it was made for me before I studied 
theology. One day, at the theological school in Di- 
vinity Hall, at Cambridge, I met my fellow-student 
Frothingham. He was then a comparatively unsus- 
pected, seemingly innocent, virtuous, deserving young 
man; not one of the million crimes that have since 
„been discovered to coil thelr flery serpents around bis 
head had then come to light; he was as good aa any 
ot us, and I sald to him, I remember, If we believe 
that Jesus Christ was a man, and we seem to believe 
that, how can we call ourselves Christians, thus let- 
tering ourselves, as it were, with the name of a man?” 
And he sald, with that total depravity which even 
then doubtless secretly characterized him, I am not 
at all anxious to call myself a Christian; I am per- 
fectly willing to ba known to the world as a Frothing- 
hamian’’—and I think he has held to that position 
pretty faithfully ever since. 

It is not a new position to many of us, I fancy, to 
find, on coming to maturity, that even without tak- 
ing Into account all those vast schemes of Christian 
doctrine to which Mr. Abbot has referred, when we 
merely reduce Christianity to Its simplest terme in 
doctrine,—the recognition of Jesus Christ as an In- 
fallible authority different in kind from all other au- 
thorities,—we not only are not Christians, but never 
have been Christians, Snch, at any rate, being m 
simple experience, my friend Mr. Calthrop's supposi- 
tions did not reach me, 

Then, again, we are constantly told, “Even if you 
are not a Christian in this intellectual sense, you 
may be still a Christian in the recognition of an au- 
thority higher in degree than any other, not necesan- 
rily different in kind. Take the beat authority you 
can find anywhere, get the best,—as they say in the 
war of the dictionaries,—label yourself by that name; 
men do it in other apheres of life, why not in re- 
ligion?" I know they do it In other spheres of life, 
and how much good have they got by it? Men have 
called themselves Aristotellans. The consequence 
was that for years and years the advanced minds of 
Europe were perplexing themselves to find out, not 
what was true, but what Aristotle said in the book,” 
as his writings were called,—nothing more than that. 
Men have called themselyes Newtoniang; and in that 
charming autobiography of Mrs, Somerville you will 
find her saying that in her youth mathematical acl- 
ence was at n low ebb in England, because reverence 
for Newton had prevented English mathematicians 
from employing the “Calculus,” through which the 
French had accomplished so much. Men have called 
themeelves Shakspearianes. and our greatest critic has 
pointed out that the English dramatista have Shak- 
spearized ever since his day. Men have called them- 
selves Swedenborgians, and the finest mind among 
American Swedenborgians, Henry James, called at- 
tention twenty years ago to the fact that there were 
already Swedenborgiana who were making the infal- 
libility of Swedenborg an article of faith. Danger 
rests upon this subservience even to the noblest au- 
thority; safety begins with each rising generation of 
young men when some one appeale to them, as Emer- 
son appealed to all of us years ago and sald, “Be 


ourselves.” Then, efter we haye 

we still recognize the authority Pana fato Up, 
exceedingly comfortable way in which He in that 
Beecher still claims to be a good Calvin T 
says, “I faithfully belleve what John Calvin beit. Ù 
or what he would have believed if he had ipo O 
these times and believed na Think be oughe vet 

There is a danger on the spiritual sid 
moral side, on all sides, in carrying your ee 5 
of any human authority £o far as to call eae 
its name. Tt is often easier to decide hee 
thought ie true or not than whether it is Christl. > 
not. It is often not so hard to settle whether roe 
moral code is right or wrong as whether it is Chr 
tian or otherwise. The whole history of the — 
pérance movement, of the antislayery movement, toi 
the woman suffrage movement proves it 60, rete 
an sald to me not long ago, a woman of an abi 
purity that one reveres, but narrowed by her theol 
phe said to me, speaking of banishing wine fr # 

er table, round which her young tons were ‘ee 
up, “I should feel that I wan insulting my Savior 
I excluded wine from my table.” Thus Perilous. 
thus formidable, is the result which follows frem 
limiting one’s moral and spiritual standard eyen lo 
the loftiest standard. Take your own Conscience u 
your guide, and you have romething that can be edn- 
cated through great examples. But anchor yourself 
in absolute subservience to any one example, eren 
the greatest, and you may find yourself, at least if you 
are consistent, much as a gifted woman once told well 
was with her In the Roman Catholle Church to which 
she had belonged and which she had left. She saij 
she found herself revolving and revolving in a mr 
rower circle every year, until it seemed to be ge! 
about as big as a walnut, and she came out of it, 

And then again, apart from these speelal dengen, 
how shal! we take the Christian name, who find every 
fibre of our souls 8 for contact with all noble 
ness, all of beautiful tradition, all of superb mythhl. 

„that the world can yield? In thia day of univer- 
sal travel, of universal science, when the farther 
parte of the earth are being ransacked for their liters 
ture and their mythology, how shall we call ourselts 
Christiane and yet embrace, as we long to embrace, 
the 2 of this grander brotherhood, the state 
menta of this wider faith? How trivial ecem onr lit 
tle Congregational and Presbyterian churches, eren 
our Episcopal churchea, before the historie grandeur 
of the Ruman Catholic, that church which bas bed 
kings for confessors, and made nations for converts, 
carrying to all the world, in its way, one Lord, onè 
faith, one baptism; making as its own standard that 
which has been believed ‘always, everywhere, and by 
all,“ semper, ubique et ab omnibua) And yet when 
you once cast your eyes outeide of Christian limits, 
what a child of yesterday the Roman Catholle Churth 
seems! Why, how young it ia, if you come to thal, 
how small, how few converts, how trifling ita rango 
compared with this vast range of spiritual activity of 
the human race! I am not satisfied with Unitarian 
ism. It is so much less in its compass and range 
than Orthodoxy. I am not satisfled with Orthodoxy. 
It le so trifling compared with Roman Catholicism, 
I am not satisfied with Roman Catholicism, which 
after all is aimply the older branch of but one religion 
of the world. I Jong for something more thant 
cathedral above us, for a tradition more prend. | 
don't think we, any of us, in this age, ought to be 
astisfied with anything leas than a theology to which 
the whole human race has contributed, and a H: 
to which the whole human race adde Its prayer. 

The human race is outgrowing our special mi 
limited religions. You may take the robin’s egg frem 
the nest on yonder tree, and so near is the bind io 
being hatched yon may crack It with the edge of 
your nail and the bird fs free. But all your power, 
and all your patient fidelity, and all the mucilage ur 
aticking-plaster you can put on it, wil? never get Ùx 
birdling back (nto that little egg again. So complete 
is the sense of satisfaction, auch is the feeling of free 
dom which comes from once finding yonrtelf, nt 
merely ont of these little sectarian names, but onte 
the name of the larger and er sect which i 
Christianity. that yon will find when the egg is me 
broken the bird is free forever, You had — h 
him nse bis wings, even if he comes ta mischi 
consequence. 

And yet. on the other hand, ia that bird to tum 
back and blame the egg, or that Institution of * 
which somehow does in its own way hatch — ait 
good or for evil into being? Here sgaln I may 
fer from my friend Abbot,—whom I love to a 
with, because I always hope that by 22 
him I may perhaps catch something of that nai 
and fidelity of conviction that leave him 823 
alone, He has recognized what it is needless 
to repeat. The sweetness, the virtue, the mee 
still for 1 . paie engraved in 
tinnity,—he has recogn a é 
what be has eaid, that if the brightest pages of t 
past are written with the name of Chris 1 
also are some of the darkest. I recognize khn jis 
where I take isme with him is this, I thin 
view of Christianity is too scholastic, too =n X 
closet and the office, too little of the world o! 2 ee 
cal lite. It Ia true, as be says, that when we Or us 
terpreting the word “Christianity” for kepr 
must interpret in vlew of all accuracy, pie 
of construction; but I cannot saree, As DEN ohen 
in Interpreting what Christianity means 17et paeh 
we are to insist en that same strictness bin at 
man interpret for himself, and let us, 1 should 
cording as he Interpreta it. God forbid ch rfetian, to 
hold any man, because he calle himself 
be Christian in any other sense of Qora as changè: 
which he habitually recognizes. "ile the boti 
You cannot keep a word unaltered. taka words st 
nens of a man who lives among men purpose Ton 
their current valuation for current p 
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must deal with Christianity for what it la to-day, not 
for what it waa in the past. 

I think it le a mistake to go about the world treat- 
ing sll our fellow-creatures as If they were their an- 
cestors who lived a great many centuries ago and be- 
haved very differently. Let us take the facta as they 
are, Clergymen in Boston in old times had those 
who differed from them tied toa cart and whipped 
through the town, Am Ito carry the natural ani- 
mosity of those days in dealing with a modern clergy- 
man who simply pute me Into his bi and drives 
ma out over the Brighton road behind his Morgan 
mare? Because clergymen in other days lighted the 
firea of the Inquisition, am I to keep up that good old 
honest no popery“ resentment to the man who 
offers me nothing more perilous than à lighted cigar? 
It was ali very well for Miles Standish to go amon 
the Indians of Massachusetts in his iron helmet an 
iron corslet, bat am I called upon to make a visit in 
aimilar armor to the peaceful Indians of Martha’a 
Vineyard, merely because their great-grandfather 
may have tried to scalp my great-grandfather? The 

rinciple of change rules human events, We cannot 
— t out of aight. We cannot accept the kind- 
ness, the courtesy, the amenities of life that the cly- 
ilized world gives us in these days, and yat return 
them with the old war-whoop and the tomahawk. It 
is impossible. 

Theology is everywhere softened. In this week's 
Independent, Dr. 2 ar Lewis mourns that there is 
not à really Evangelical peas left. The old woman 
says In the story, “If you take away my total depravi- 
ty, what else have I to depend upon?’ That Ís the 
position of some of those good men, and so they are 
moaning over it at the rate of two columns a week in 
the Independent. Weare not dwelling in a world of 
theologians who act consistently up to thelr theories, 
Why, In those old Puritan times in Massachusetts, as 
one form of punishment or penalty for certain crimes, 
acertain offender was doomed to “go and talk with 
the elders ;’’ and yet barbarous and cruel punishments 
were forbidden In another clause: 30 they were very 
inconsistent. We are not sentenced to that. The 
only difficulty is to get the elders to talk with us; 
ang that is very hard in the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, for I corresponded with half à dozen of them 
three years ago and could not get one to appear upon 
this platform. No, the times have changed, and 
Christianity, refined and softened, loosening its own 
barriers, still retaining them in theory but not in 
practice, cannot be met as before. Its persecution ' 
would nerve us, but its toleration disarms us. 

Oh, but, my friend Abbot would say to me, Re- 
member the proposed ‘Christian Amendment’ to the 
United States Constitution.” If aver anything has 
happened in America to indicate the truth of what I 
have been saying, It is the history of that Christlan 
Amendment up to this time; for if anything ever or- 
ganized Liberal Leagues for us, if anything ever 
rolled in petitions to Congress and to State Legislat- 
ures, it was that little caucus of discontented theolo- 
gians stranded somewhere out in Oblo, No doubt 
they found here and there in the denominations 
some to go along with them, but for one whom they 
found they sent a dozen another way. But there is 
another thing, one more final, one higher ground yet 
to be considered. I don't wish to fight against 
Christianity or the Christian Church, but only 
against their excesses and abuses. We cannot spare 
the Christian Church from the world yet, till it has 
done its mission and been discharged in the natural 
way. Spare the Christian Church—why, we cannot 
even spare the Roman Catholic Church, My friend 
Abbot was rather hard upon the alder branch just now, 
I thought, when he said that it had never been any- 
thing but an enemy to freedom. Sail down tha: 
beautiful Rhine, and you see on either alde of you 
castle after castle, once the terror of every peaceful 
citizen, but now in ruins. Sail down that river with 
the remembrance of those Iron times haunting your 
imagination, and you land at last at Cologne, and as 
— enter the door of that magnificent cathedral you 

d yourself in the only place that in the Middle 

protected the freedom of mankind against those 
ber barons, 

No matter if in after times it became a tyranny; 
ul organizations run that risk sooner or later; no 
weadth saves them wholly. We may bave s 3 
ü this organization sometime or other, though it wi 
wot be till wə get some other president, All these 
Wganizations are damgeisas, Shenk cal, aclentific, 
© matter what. And yet remember how, at a much 
iter time, when among our early American colonies 
here were but two In which freedom of religious 
tought was distinctly recognized from the outset.— 
ae Quaker colony of Rhode Island, and the Roman 

atholic colony of Maryland. And even at this 
me, looking at the vast work of the Roman Catho- 
Church, looking at the shonle of Irish emigrants 
Jaring upon our shores, these young girls scattered 
de by one into every family, unprotected, unguided, 
ch with nothing on earth between her and ruln ex- 
t what the traditions of her Church keep alive in 
heart,—who can say that he would, if he could do 
by a single waving of his hand, extinguish even 

8 Roman Oatholle Churth from the world? 

d a5 we cannot say it of that, of course one can- 

* aay it of the Christendom of which the Roman 

dholle Church is but one sect. It Is easy to seo the 

Ats of an old institution that has the sins of ages 

mulated on its head. Don't let us forget that 

er all there are certain things for which the 
urch has stood and still stands—for which, aa yet, 
in that new science of to-day, which Mr. Abbot 

Bs so much, has not yet stood,—the apiritual resli- 

t the heart of man, the love, the patience, the 

kness, the trust, so long cherished by Christians, 
et developed by the modern science that threat- 

‘it. We talk about the superiority and dignity of 

scientific method, Was there ever an old school 


theologian who hated Arminianism with à more 
good, thorough-going, almost unquestioning, hatred 
than our dear Agassiz hated Darwinism ? ‘We talk 
about the quarrels of theologians,—why, the one nat- 
ural history magazine of New England was filled, for 
months after months, with the quarrels of the scien- 
tific men in regard to the bones of a single animal, 
with a long name, which was dug up in Colorado; 
and they carried it 80 far that the editor had to shut 
down on them at last, and let them print extra leaves 
at thelr own expense, and their angry controversy 
only died as their pocketa grew empty. It ia easy to 
see the great results that eclence is bringing ua, but 
remember that religion, even the Christian type of 
religion Itself, ls giving us also a great daal. Science, 
secularism, give us the North American and the New 
York Nation,—periodicals of great intellectual value, 
but whose maxim is not, ss our friend Frothingham 
quoted, the Irishman’s, Wherever you see a head 
hit it,“ but, Wherever you see a heart bitit.” It is, 
on the other hand,Christianity, that still gives us news- 
papers like tha New York Independent and the Chris- 
tian Union, that scatter by tens of thousands through 
the nation such a breadth, and liberality of doctrine 
that the Independent was criticising TBE INDEX a 
while ago for stealing its thunder. Secular science 
fives us Harvard University, and no woman Inside 
ta doors. The only pomon on the Board of Over- 
seers. who wanted to have them there was the only 
doctor of divinity on the Board of Overseers, and 
there he is. [Pointing to Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, who sat on the platform. | But Evangelical 
religion gave us Oberlin College and the Boston Uni- 
versity, which know no distinction of sex in knowl- 


edge. 

No, Icannot see as yet that sclence ia ao far dle- 
placing Christianity as to make Christianity legiti- 
mately a dead letter to the world. The time may 
come when equal intellect, with more of heart, equal 
thought, with more of tenderness, shall give as some- 
thing before which the Christianity of to-day, or of 
all days, shall And itself but an incomplete thing, and 
shall withdraw Itself so peacefully that it shall not 
need the word ‘tanti? to dlapel it. 

And yet, for the reasons already given, I can see no 
consistent position for many of us except that which 
might be called Extra-Christlan,“ simply outside of 
Christianity, because we cannot covfine ourselves to 
ity—an attitude taking in Christianity, with what ia 
best of all religions of the world. But for Obristian- 
ity itself I have not merely the same sympathy that 1 
should have for Buddhism if I was within its tem- 

les, but 4 nobler sympathy as for a still nobler relig- 
on, When the first large company of colonists came 
to the Massachusetts Colony, it is reported that, na 
they left England, the clergyman who waa the leader 
of them looked baek over the utern of the vessel, and 
said, alluding to the earlier Pilgrims who had settled 
Plymouth, and who had called themselves Separat- 
Ista, „We will not say, as the Separatists did, ‘Fare- 
well, Babylon! Farewell, Rome!’ But we will say 
‘Farewell, dear England! Farewell, the Church of 
God in England, and all the Christian. friends 
there!“ And as we look back upon the Chriatlan 
Church, if wa leave it, I sea no reason why we 
should not echo the loving worda of that farewell. 
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A pitiful cry comes from the East; Christianity is 
fallen, is fallen; the Hindus shake the head at her, 
tha Mussulman and the Buddhist pass her by un- 
moved, We, freethinkers, have long pointed out that 
the Christlanizing of India bas been the most palpa- 
ble of failures, but we scarcely hoped to hear our 
strictures reéchoed by the leaders of the Christian 
camp. We quote, literally, from a document ad- 
dressed to Convocation by the three Bishopa, R. Cal- 
cutta, F. Madras, and H. A. Bombay. After arora 
ing their “thankfulness to God that the general inter- 
cessions of the past year have borne fruit,” they 
naturally proceed to express a wish to see something 
of that frult. We would urge you to consider that 
the season is crilical,.,. Forces, Christian in their 
origin, though only partially religious, and predomi- 
nantly of a civilizing and intellectual kind, are every- 
where in operation,” and the Bishops look askance at 
these forces which, however Orthodox in their orlgin, 
develop In this aggravatingly intellectual but irre- 
ligious manner; carnal reason la taking the bit in its 
teeth, and the episcopal charioteera do not like the 
prospect. But there is “balm in Gilead’: Amon 
those original races which have never been Aryanized, 
and those lower castes of Hindulem whose state la 
onè of great degradation” (where the intellectual and 
civilizing Influences have not spread, in fact), “the 
labors of the missionaries have not been unre- 
warded.’ In certain parta of India’ some few sre 
Christiane, “but in India we are dealing with mll- 
llona, not with thousands, and we should mialead you 
{f we gave you to understand that any deep general im- 
pression has been produced, or that the converston of 
India is as yet imminent.” (Italice are our own.) 
This le encouraging news for the subscribers to the 
gigantic missionary societies which donually draw 
thousands of pounds from the open purses of confid- 
ing Christians, and it may also be regarded as a strik- 
Ing l to the value of the prayers of the 
Church. There is nothing which can at all warrant 
the opinion that the heart of the people has been 
largely touched. . . . There is no advance in the direc- 
tlon of faith in Christ, like that which Pliny de- 
scribes, .. In fact, looking at the work of missions 
on the broadeat scale, and expecially upon that of our 
own missions” (O most candid Bishops!), “we must 
confess that, in many casea, thelr condition ls one 
rather of stagnation than of advance.“ Then—as in- 
deed might be expected In the uncivilized and uned- 
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ncated classes which afford the few Christian con- 
verts—thea morality ia low: “The converta too often 
make such poor progress in the Christian life that 
they fail to act as leayen in the lump of their country- 
men. In particular the missions do not attract to 
Christ many men of education, not even from among 
those who hace been trained in their own schools, 
Educated natives, as a general rule, still stand apart 
from the truth.“ In India, apparently, asin Europe 

Christianity e going down before the glorious tide o 

advancing knowledge. Not content with thus apenk- 
ing the truth with such startling candor, the Episco- 
pal trinity give the lie direct to those who prophesy 
smooth things in Exeter Hall and elsewhere; they 
atate this “to diepel any illusions of marked religious 
success, which might arise out of the statements und 
reports of official and other eminent authorilfes.”’ To 
completa the aad tale, the false religions seem late- 
ly to have gained some new religious life and energy, 
and have in some measure become active once more, 
and even aggressive ;" 
Chriatlanity—poaching on the degraded castes, the 
apectal Christian manor of ignorance and brutality. 
Of course, a piteous appeal follows for men and mon- 
ey; though why more money should be thrown 
away on a task confessed to be so entire a failure 
the sceptical understanding faila to perceive. We 
can pasa on Christianity no satire so keen as that 
with which the Indian pralates have supplied us. 
le it à hoax, penned by some unscrupulous opponent 
to cast discredit on Christianity, or has it been pub- 
lished by some fraud? Certes, in one way or anoth- 
er, an enemy has done this. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury adds hia testimony to the truth of the 
above, saying, that though the population of India 
ttis about 180,000,000 of persons, . still, with all 
eforta, not above 318,000 Protestant converts have 


beeni made.“ A convert muat be quite a lion in 
. 
The Bishop of Capetown is the next to say an en- 


couraging word, and to Inform ġa that special efforts 
are needed to cope with the Mohammedan propa- 
anda which is being carried on in South Africa," 

Mohammedan propaganda meana, we must remem- 
ber, the worship of one God. 

Nearer home, a Bishop—he of Lincoln—comes for- 
ward to eestor the doctrine of the “‘reaurrection of 
the flesh,“ with the astounding assertion (from 
Christian lips) that cremation will destroy that belief, 
Alas for the ‘noble army of martyrs“ and their dis- 
pues bodies! The Bishop has no word of comfort 
or them. It is another reason for urging crethation 
that we now know, on such good authority, that it 
will convince good Christian people that feeb and 
blood do not retain their original character after 
death. But surely the Bishop of Lincoln mi, 
aroused to a sense of the difficulty of bis position by 
taking him to the side of an open grave whose occu- 
pant has lain there for six months. Would that be 
more easily revivified than a handful of ashes? 

A remarkable volume of sermons bas ap 
from the pen of the late Dr, Lee, of Edin a 
Their strong common sense is moat refreshing, as 
where he advises any persona suffering from irrita- 


. bility to attend to their digestion rather than to their 


prayers. It is also encouraging to find Dr. Wallace 

preaching to a crowded and deeply-intorested audi- 

ence that “faith In God was native to the buman 

spirit apart from the action of any revelation.” The 

age of free thought la dawning in Scotland, and we 

2 cr aan have good news from the north of the 
weed, 

Mr. Moncure Conway's Sacred Anthology le draw- 
ing a good deal of attention in Christian circles, and 
lo being commented on by many religious news- 

apers; it will be preéminently useful if it succeeds 
fa convincing Chriatlans that Revelation is coexten- 
the corollary of which state- 


sive with Humanity, 
vi nothing supefnatural“ in any 


ment Is, that there 
“sacred” book. 

A remarkable example of the Christian atyle of 
carrying on war has come before the readers of a 
provincial paper, The well-known Dr. Parker waa 
the subject of a sketch, and, sa a public man, his 
preaching and his work were criticised, The clergy- 
man, however fond of publicity, was too thin-skinned 
to bear criticlam, and accordingly wrote to complain 
of the article; instead of meeting and contradicting 
its misstatements—if misstatements indeed they 
were,—he goes out of hia way to pen a cruel and un- 
manly sneer at the 2 poverty of hia critic, 
We do not mention this in order to blame Dr. Parker, 
who was only availing himself of a weapon conse- 
crated by ages of Christian use, but simply that wo 
may remind all freethinkera that our higher morality 
does not allow such personal attacks as these, even in 
retaliation, and that foul language and unmsnly in- 
sinustlons should be left entirely to the Christians. 

Lady Amberley was faithful in death to the prin- 
ciples she pcre during life, and offers one more 
proof of the absurdity of the taunt, “You will think 
very differently when you come to die.” She ex- 
pressed a wish to be cremated after death, a request 
it was unfortunately Impossible to carry out, and she 
was buried in ‘‘nnconsecrated’ ground without 
either religious ceremony or cbildieb ostentation, 

The extreme parties, high“ and “low,” are doing 
our work for ua with commendable vigor. They 
turn Christianity sometimes into derision and some- 
times into an offence to refinement and right feeling. 
Of the former class are the following specimens. At 
the Agricultural Show at Bedford, a placard was 
stuck up near the shecp-pens, 

BEHOLD THE LAun 
Of God who taketh away the sins of the world, 

We can imagine the comments of the profane. In 
the Literary Churchman is reviewed a book by aA 
Layman,” who speske of “the hoary head of the 
Almighty” asa literal fact, and describes Moses aa 


and they are even—poor. 


t bes 
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seeing God's tic Agure, towering “eighty feet 
h 5 or Pi ate tod more offensive class, we 
auff the following flowers from Church Lg ick 
Oliver Cromwell, Sohn Bunyan, John Stuart Mill, 
and the devil, are classed together as a modern quar- 
tetto of worthiea; a church reformed by Parliament is 
spoken of as an labominable and damnable institu- 

on; Sir W. Harcourt’s statement regarding an 
Establishment is ‘disgusting and d lng; we 
hear of “regal infidelity, archiepiscopal Eraatianism, 
and church association Innacy;” we are told that 
Mr. Gladstone'n view of the Church is as low and 
grovelling as Mr. Disraeli’s, These papers, by dis- 
gusting the educated and the refined, ara helping to 
undermine Chriatianity, and are most useful ns mia- 
sionaries. Freethinkers would do well, therefore, to 
circulate them as widely as possible, 

The Public Worship Bill, grossly unjust sa it is to 
one party In the many-colored Church, will do us 
good service, for it will ald in crushing out the 
sacerdotal party, our deadliest foe; pricstcraft and 
Ubaralism cannot live aide by side; the freeman and 
the priest are natural enemies; one or the other must 
go toon: the battle will be a sharp atraggle, but it 

must be fought; the darkness, in which alone the 

authority of the priest can fourtsh, cannot exist be- 
side that light of knowledge and free Inquiry which 
is the only air In which liberty can breathe. 

The remarkable book entitled Supernatural Religi 
ion, which is now preparing for a second edition, le 
one of the keenest thrusts delivered in this century at 
the authority of all revelation.“ The author, after 
a most acute esnay on miracles, passes on to criticise 
the evidence offered for the existence of the four 
Gospels during the first and second centuries. It is 
not too much to aay that he completely disposes of 
the Ides that the earlier fathers possessed or vener- 
ated the records we now possess under names of the 
apostolic age. With rare candor he lays the whole 
evidence before his readers, and leaves them to draw 
their own conclusions, The volume concludes with 
a clever critique on the Fourth Gospel, and an elo- 
quent plea for natural, as against supernatural, relig- 
fon, Men's minds are much exercised regarding the 
authorship of these two clever volumes, and ane 
could wish that the writer would boldly sigo hie 
name to a work which is too noble to be a “blow in 
the dark.“ This work is more than a passing ‘‘sign 
of the mes: It marka an era in the evolution of 
religious thought. 

otes from Roman Catholte countries remind us 
now and then that—with all our complaining about 
home guperstition— we are not go utterly ally as some 
of our neighbors, At Aix-la-Chapelle, in this nine- 
teonth century, they have been exposing for vener- 

ation’ a collection of odda—very odd—and ends. A 

dreas of the Vigin Mary, a cloth which covered the 

charger on which lay John the Baptist’s severed 
head, swaddling clothes of Jesus, blood-stained cloth 
which girdled Christ's waist on the cross. We rub 
our eyes as we read, marvelling that men should be 
such fools; surely the dawn must be near when the 
night is so dark, 

ut we have worse news tban this childish mum- 

mery: in Mexico a man and bia wife have heen burned 
Jor sorcery, and others are threatened. This is what 
the Church still does in landa where it can have ita 
own way; it does not forget: we, in England, are 
sometimes half {mposed on by a kind of spurious 
Obristianity, which apeaks softly and smijes sweetly ; 
we, freethinkers, have forced it to hide its bad side; 
free thought Is in the air, and it moulds Christianity 
into a fairer form than the Church approves. It le 
well that we should see sometimes what Christianity 
le when It ia not cowed and restrained by the pres- 
ence of a freedom stronger than itself. 

Our last Roman Catholic {tem comes from Amer- 
ica, and refern to a priest named Fatber Terry. This 
startling product of Mother Church has been dellver- 
ing some lectures on the “Poetry of Genesis.“ After 
various qualnt remarka on the creation, he arrives at 
the Deluge, and runa bis tonsured head against the 

_ difficulty of the animals going to and returning from 
the ark. “Itta rather remarkable how the different 
animals, sald to have been preserved In the ark, re- 
appeared again in the very parta of the world to 
which they must bave been originally Indigenous. 

Some theologians — that they were transported 

to the ark and back by angela. Just think of an 

N sitting jauntily on the shoulder of a seraph, 

and of apes borne grandly In the alr on the wings of 
cherubim!” This ls indeed a shakipg amid the dry 
bones, for If a Roman priest begins to use his reason 
be will not long stay In Rome; the scandalized bishop 
of this very irreverent, thongh humorous, priest haa, 
of course, relieved him of his functions. Roman 
discipline Ia still not an empty threat. 

In Germany the religious war la being waged flerce- 
ly, and the isane of the combat remains uncertain; 
the bishops have the courage of their opinions, and 
prefer fine and imprisonment to submission, while 
the “iron hand“ shows no aign of loosing Ita grasp, 
The conflict is an uosatlafactory one, because religion 
and politics are inextricably mixed up, and Prince 
Bismarck ie accused of religious persecution where he 
really only seems to be defending the State againat 
conapiratora who hide thelr plota under the cassock 
of the priest and the monk. But all liberals must 
hope that the very fatherland of free thought will 
shake off the Roman chains. 

France gives us no “signs” this month, From 
Spain we hear that the Church la sheathing her claws, 
for the nonce, and Don Carlos promises not to re- 
establish the Ingulsition if he wins his way. 

Both in America and in England a conflict fs going 
on about the use of the word“ Christian;“ and much 
disturbance is taking place in Unitarian circles. 
tome members of the Unitarian body, being well on 

the ranks of free thought, fidget rather under the 
Testriction implied in the name Christlan; others 
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to abide the isaue, 


are most anxious to retaln it, and a good deal of 
bitterness Is arising ou the subject, e may hope 
that so utterly unimportant a point will be allowed 
to drop quietly, instead of becoming a bone of con- 
tention among friends and fellow-workers. The 
name io getting thoroughly discredited by these 
aquabbles, und an American paper quaintly remarka 
that “Christian is n title that just now is lying 
around loose.“ It is a ‘sign’ that we are growing 
strong that we can afford to ecrutinize so closely our 
neighbors’ dress; but we ehall do well not to make 
molehills into mountains.—Published in tract form 
ty Thomas Scott, Esq., af London. 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS, 


as they are open to it and observe the law: 
existence, To wy eritie this view of — — 
and of man’s relation thereto may seem equivalent to 
paying that Deity is not a conscious being?” bot ty 
my mind It je notko. I freely admit that my under. 
standing faila to grasp a definite conception of abe 
ing of luflulte consciousness utterly distinct from the 
forma of finite consciousness; yet lt la vecesenry alto 
to admit that iu tbe ultimate source and cause of 
things there must be at least the potency of con- 
sciousness, ax of al! other phenomena that bave ap 
peared In the world’s evolutlon,—and hence on the 
yr of divine consciousness I take no attitnde of 
enfal, But into this queation—a metaphysica 
rather than a practical one—I did not enter ſu tho 
discourse, and will not enter now. It la impossible 
that to the finite mind there chould not be my 
concerning the Supreme Power and canse, For one 
after all revelations, I am compelled reverently 10 
aay with the old Hebrew writer, Lo, these are parta 
of his ways, but how little a rtion le heard of 
bim!“ Yet of our relation to Him I can say with 
Paul, In Bim we live, and move, and bave our be- 


in ” 

F wish it ta be observed, too, that the phrase de 
scribing prayer “as only a means of gelt excltatlon“ 
is not mine, I by no means assert that the power 
which prayer makes available resides wholly in the 
human faculties. I believe In a Divine Energy be- 
yond the human faculties as well as in them, and 
that the two are so intimately and organically con» 
nected that it is imposible to draw the line wher 
the human ends and the divine begins. 80 believin 
one cannot speak of prayer as mere ‘‘self-excitallon" 
or “‘welf-clevation,” since divine elements enter into 
the very substance of the soul, and the buman fael- 
ties are in natural communication, with the erer 
present Energy and Life that ie the vital source and 
sustenance of the universe. The office of prayer ls 
to keep open these lines of communication and In- 
crease the ivfiux of vital supplies of mental and 
moral power that flow rove them, With this 
view of prayer I see no inconsistency in the public 
expression that goes by that name in the Sunday ter- 
vice, but ruther great possible use and — The 
form aud method and occasions of prayer will doubt- 
less change in the future as they have in the past; 
but that man, seeing, as he does, more and more ey- 
ery day his intimate relationship to the eterna), all- 
47 power of the universe, should ever sink 

toa 8 spirit, I cannot belleve, 

In conclusion let me say that I had no thought of 
“taking a stand” that was new or bold“ in this dir 
course. To those much accustomed to hear me | in. 
agine the utterances did not seem ro unfamiliar end 
remarkable as they appear to your correeponden|, 
Professor Tyndall's ress, às quoted from, may 
have given new empharie to the thought, but essen. 
tially the same ideas of God and of man's relation to 
him were expressed in the fret sermon I ever wrote, 
Nor would Í bave it understood that in endoming 
Tyndall's doctrine of matter I endorsed the inter- 
pretation of it as an atheistic doctrine, It ls not 
atheism in the least, as the address in other parte ant 
in the sentence quoted bears witness. For whence, 
aa I asked in the sermon, the promise“ and the 
“potency” of matter? Here is the element of mind, 
or of what ia commonly called spirit, recognized u 
eternal with matter. It ls no dead matter of which 
Tyndall speake, but matter Instinct with life and 
ceaseless energy; matter, as he has eleewhere rid, 
through which In all ite transformations may bt 
traced “permanence of power.“ What la thie "pe 


Mxsgks. EDITORS:— 

I made one of the congregation assembled in the 
Unitarian Chapel of this city on Sunday morning 
last. The sermon, by the pastor, was in some re- 
aspects quite remarkable. For in the course of it Mr. 

otter, with a candor and unreserve which did credit 
to bis manly integrity of thought and feeling, ad- 
vanced a platform of religious belief in harmony with 
the moat radical hypotheses of the present day. 

He sald that he accepted heartily and fully the 
doctrine lately broached by Tyndall, that matter bas 
in itself the promise and the potency of every form 
and quality of life; that he believed matter to be 
eternal; and the word God” to be only a name for 
the potency of life abiding in matter, He added that 
his prayers are only the expressions of his aspirations 
and longings, not addressed to any conscious being; 
and remarked incidentally tbat these views had been 
the basis of his preaching and conduct of public wor- 
whip for several years. 

he sermon appeared to ba extempore. If it were 
80, itis unfortunate. Because declarations of such a 
character from auch a man and in such a connection 
affect the whole public, and, in a sense, become legit- 
imately public property. They are sure to be repeat- 
ed, discussed, and criticised; and it is eminently de- 
alrable that the friends of the speaker should be able 
to recur authoritatively to the very words be uttered. 

But Mr. Potter evidently did not mean to be mis-" 
taken. His statements were admirably clear as well 
as bold, Heleftno margin for misapprehension or 
misrepresentation. He had evidently taken his atand 
thoughtfully and deliberately, and held himself ready 


J confess, Messrs. Editors, that I was deeply moved 
as I listened, and my thoughts are continually revert- 
Ing to those remarkable utterances. [ask room for 
ons or two comments and deductions. 

Would it not be judicious for the Unitarian society 
to change the form of. that part of the public service 
which ls called *Prayer’? If it is in future to be con- 
sidered as only a means of self-excilation, a medium 
for the expression of N and longing, the exlet- 
ence of no Supreme Being being recognized on whom 
we are dependent, the use of such plirases of address 
ps O God," “Our Heavenly Father,” and the like, 
seems to be inconsistent and irrelevant. I can imag- 
ine that it must be specially distasteful to one of Mr. 
Potter's truthfulness of spirit, It must appear like 
an unworthy concession to existing prejudices, 
When Mr. Abbot preached in Mr. Potter's stead, not 
long ago, he did not engage in ay exercise like that 
of pans He gave fair scope to hia convictions, 

gain, if there is no room In the universe for a Su- 
preme Being outside of matter, how can there be 
room for any spirit of man outside of matter? When 


we die, ull that was of ua materially still remains on- 

earth in the whape of gases, Ums, mould, etc., en-. Manence of power” but another name 5 Delty 
dowed with all its original potency, and ready to take oura truly, * 

on new forms of life, Nothing has escaped; nothing September 10. 


been parted with. Where then ie there the slightest | —New Bedford Mercury af Sept. II. 


room for a doctrine of immortality, for a conscious ez- 
lalence beyond the grave? 

Tyndall aud Darwin may be the evangels of abso- 
lute truth and a new dispensation. But if so, then 
the Ideas suggested by such worde as God, eternity, 
heaven, immortality—according to their accepted sig- 
nification,—must disappear from among the concep- 
tions of mankind. CHANNING, 
New Bedford Mercury of September 10. 


Messrs, EDITORS :— 


In your paper of this morning, a correspond- 
ent, over the signature of “Channing,” makes 
some strictures on my sermon of last Sunday, and 
in doling so gives a view of the sermon which in 
one or two particulara I desire to correct; for, though 
the writer evident meant to be just, and wrote In a 
spirit sufficiently kind, on some important points he 
gives an interpretation of tbe discourse In which I do 
not recognize my own Ideas or expressions. The 
fault waa perhaps mine, in not atating my views with 
requisite clearnesa; or possibly the writer listened 
through preconceptions of his own, and ao drew infer- 
ences from what I said which he supposed I would 
draw, but which were really his and not mine. The 
sermon, it la true, was extemporaneous, and I have 
nothing to depend upon now for recalling it but my 
own memory and my knowledge of my own beliefs, 

Yet I am:very confident that I could not have 
spoken of prayer as not addressed to any conscious 
being.” at I did say, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber my words, waa, that, with my conception of Dei- 
ty, prayer could not be a petition for gilia addressed 
to an almighty Monarch supposed to be sitting apart 
from the world on a distant throne in the heavens, 
with the expectation that the gifts would come by 
some supernatural process without the effort of man; 
but that it is the natural reaching out of the human 
soul in aspiration and longing toward the Infinite 
Power and Life thet pervades the whole universe 
both of Nature and man,—the divine energy and vl- 
tality coming Into our natural faculties, and working 
by natural process through them, just in proportion 


A NEW SATIRE. 


A clever production from the author of The Fyk 
at Dame Europa's School fa now in process of — 
ing from the recent English edition, ‘and will be isa 
here early next week. The book appears annya 
ly, as did ita predecessor, which the reader of — 
literature will remember was most unfayors 15 
ceived in England, appearing as it did doring the € 
cltement of the Franco German war, and ik 
the national attitude of neutrality. Every Enpi 11 
man with a neutral heart beating in bis burly TIN 
felt personally aggrieved and insulted by that è 105 
and it was after a fashion suppressed. Fort 
for the author it appeared unfathered, as hvi “eis 
cent English satires, and.in fact as works of 1 — 
scription usually appear. The wisdom of iiri 
icence regarding the personal identity of pers 
authorship is seen, inasmuch as it enables thea 5 
to remain quiet in his retreat, to witness the voi 
opposition his work may have called out, Hi miy 
being destroyed by it, When the sky clears ning 
emerge to enjoy the light that be has done dom 
toward helping on, and perhaps to receive some 
from his mollifed countrymen, tartling ani 

The present work bears the rather s aliri 

ressive title of Modern Christianity, d 
go pp etlly notwithstanding which, oor} 0 der 
say that orders have been already receive’ — od 

ymen of undoubted Orthodozy, nd iy tie 
E not surprising, because the book is f07 11 
ten as to be commended to every person 1 ticular 
for theological controversy, whatever 5 A Pies a 
opinione or pet prejudices may be. If be pudtaciott 
ligionlst finda something to appare int 1 ite tf 

refatory assertion that revealed religion is Ti hes 
Before the world, not for some tre ae tor Iu 
which a little mild correction may men in the Tigor 
very life; if his rattonalistic soul revelh nel Tarte, 
ous satire and earnest protest of the brad of ine 
while he argues against Christianity beets Chis 
worldliness of lta disciples, the con 


t3 
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tian may point to the fact that the heathen was finally THE GREAT AMERICAN CHAPLAIN. 


verted to the Christianity he attacked, by find 
th onal witness of one devoted life to vanity to 
Its beauty and truth. The full preface atatea the 
writer fairly and frankly. If the pro- 
feased religion of Engliah men and women survives 
the scrutinies of the next century, it will be because 
the profession and practice of Christians become 
Jess discordant. Solemn beliefa ought either to be 
acted ont or else abjured. Av itis, Christian women 
drive and dress, and Christian men hunt and dine; 
and Christian children, who may die to-morrow, are 
told to enjoy themselves while they can; and Chris- 
tian priests and Christiun bishops join the happy 
throng, and say that it is all right and proper, and 
laugh with the loudest, and joke with the funniest, 
and would think it the very worst possible taste if 
some wicked unbeliever were humbly to suggest a 
doubt whether any gentleman or lady present had 
ons single thought in common with the persecuted, 
1 and sorrowing Christ. Because he was 
poor, and bade his followers be like him, is there any- 
thing in the world to prevent a Christian bishop from 
taking rank among dukes and earls, and enjoying an 


the 


views of 


income of fifteen thousand pounds a year? 


The further contents of the volume conslot of some 


narrative, and much conversation between the 


son, who holds a smal! town-living iu the south of 
d; and esteems himself pretty comfortably off 
ghbors, and work that 
ides the abllity to drive his friends from 
the railway station in his own trap, and five thet a 
the grand- 
son of Sir Jamjeebhoy Curtsetjee, who recelved a 
baronetcy from a Christian government for having 
amassed an enormous fortune in opium smuggling, 
arsee, 
but his descendant, being a younger brother, and in 
no danger of succession to the family honors, bas had 
the good sense to abbreviate his name to Curtis. He 
has also drifted out of the ancient tenets of his faith 
as o Parsee, and into believing in nothing whatever. 
He bas read, with considerable. diligence, the Bible 
ristian books, and is distinguished 
the members of his own learned profession at 
Lincoln's Inn, for the remarkable vigor and acutencss 
The parson and his ‘heathen guest“ 
uring 
which they had drunk as much wine as was good for 
them, and were making themselves very particularly 
comfortable over a couple of long clay pipes, and a 
“mall September fire,” when the conversation acci- 
dentally turns upon Christianity, Contrary to the 
usual custom, ed eae is 3 * 
rou either side, though any er can gee that 
the b ts the better of his 
opponent while the discussion lasts, It is only when 
e parson bethinks himself that falth 18, after all, to 
its possessor the best justification it can have for ex- 
isting, that the talk is diacontinued, and both go to- 
gether to visits man named Ainslee, who has been 
commonly accounted mad because he so closely fol- 
lowed the precepts of his Master as to give avat a 
n 


Englan: 
ia Raving ood health, kind nei; 
suits bim, 


very fair bottle of claret after dinner, an 


The dfather was, no doubt, a rigorous 


and other 
amo 


of his mind, 
were seated In the former's study after dinner, 


the heathen sceptic and critic 


large fortune and live on a pittance afterwards, 
thia Ainalee, the easy, good-natured, pleasure- lovin 
parson finds rebuke for his own inconsistency, an 


the heathen finds the personal witness to the truth 
that he has been crying for, and is converted. This 
conversion of the sceptic is a master-stroke of skill, 
and proves the writer's title to be called a most diplo- 
matic artist, Nevertheless, some of the words that 


heapoke before his conversion will linger in the mind. 
These, for instance: 

“You have made au egregious mistake in calling 
his country of youre a Christian country. It is a 
enuine heathen country. Its principles are heathen; 
ts policy is heathen; its Jaws are heathen, Look at 
hat newapaper on the table. From the firat column 
othe last It is ape heathen; and It forms the ex- 
ression of public opinion throughout the land. I 
m not abusing it. I delight in it. I read my Timed 
very day, and my Saturday every week. I don’t al- 
rays agree with what they aay, though I usually find 
nat, on most subjects of general interdst, they take a 
ound and sensible view, but it is always a purely 
eathen view. The editors themselves would not 
tend that itis otherwise. Itis the view of writers 
ho leave Christ entirely out of the question, who 
ould never dream of stopping to consider what 
hrist might have to say about this or that, They 
onld laugh at you If you suggested such a thing. 
he public press is concerned with the rights of the 
untry, and the temporal welfare of mankind. It 
terly {gnores Christ and 9 And yet you 
iristians read | regulate your opinion by It, and 
ffer it to influence Insensibly your thoughts, your 
Inciples, your moral tone. And all the while you 
mol doubt that the modern newspaper's discussion 
things is on the heathen principle of common 
se, and not on the Christian principle of divine 
elation. The very fact that you parsons allow the 
nes to be brought into your houses shows plain! 
mgh that you have abandoned Christianity ani 
ited quietly into civilization.“ 
Phe satirical method of treating the abuses, faults, 
loibles of individuals and institutions seems to be 
ch in favor among English writers. A short time 
1 Ginz'a Baby appeared to awaken English sympa- 
2s for that infant plebeian and unfortunate out- 
ti then Little Hodge followed, as an attempt to 
ve the problem as to what should be done with 
i Between the two, and in strong contrast, was 
sented the picture of aristocratic life as seen in the 
‘red and fortunate Lord Bantam. Then came The 

at Dame Europa's School, and now that there 

a end to the active strife among nations, the the- 
deal waters are to be stirred by Modern Chriattan- 

A Civilized Heathenism, which, although more 
ous In tone, perhaps, and more polemicin style, is 
tobe ranked in the same category. Advertiser. 


When President Grant sent hla own minister and 
the United States Senate's Chaplain, a year or two 
ago, upon s roving commission round the world, with 
Instructions to inapect that portion of it particularly 
in-which American Consulates are situated, the full 
force of what was to come from hia travels was by no 
means appreciated. There had been no similar cre- 
dentials conferred npon any man since the days of 
John Tyler. That functionary accredited a Great 
American Traveller much in the aame way. When 
the Senate found this out, it tried to stop him, But 
he had already started, and, telegraphs not being then 
in existence, all that could be done was tosend anoth- 
er man in pursuit. He proved too shrewd in the end 
for those who were after him. He kept on travelllug, 
and would not be overtaken. He never stopped, in- 
deed, till the sands of President Tylera official life 
had run out, circumnavigating the globe more than 
once with an alacrity that bid defiance to those on his 
trail, Dr. Newman has fallen upon a period when 
Senators ure compliant, not obstructive. He journeys 
leisurely, secure in the favor of the Cæsar at home 
who compels Senators to his wishes, His mind is not 
unnaturally bent upon conferring something in reci 
rocation for the great boon he ia enjoying; and find- 
log himself in a little private paradise of his own 
through the President's bounty, the most natural 
thing in the world was that, when he reached the 
Holy Land, hls thoughts should have reverted to that 
original Paradise from the expulsion from which the 
very few frailties that beset even hie great patron 
were derived. So he said to himself, off-hand, ‘‘Go 
to! I will seek this Paradise. I will re-discover it, 
and I will thus further immortalize the reign of my 
already immortal gulde, philosopher, and friend. 
That be found It easily, there Is not much occasion to 
wonder. A man so ecstatically eituated walka right 
into Paradise by iastinct, whenever he reaches its 
region. But thia was only the beginning of the 
Scripture verification that Dr. Newman was destined 
to afford. He bearded all the lions that were left in 
Daniel's den, and he aven sought to reach the crumb- 
ling heights of the Tower of Babel. He has onl 
seen the former spot, but he has actually got in his 
trunk a brick from the latter, which be proposes to 
add to the sacred and profane stores of this article 
already in the President's possession. The Hartford 
Courant, fitly impressed with the value of this expe- 
rience and these trophies, proposes prosaically to util- 
{ze the stupendous results of the chaplain's mission. 
It assumes, as a matter of course, that, when he 
walked the Garden of Eden, be did not fail tocut a 
alip from the tree of knowledge. This, it urges, 
should be placed in the Washington Conservatory, 
where nothing ls more needed than a plant that shall 
teach the difference between good and evil, As re- 
gards his visit to the den of lions, it will enable him 
to report usefully as to itə resemblance to the House 
of Representatives in the days when Butler and 
Farnsworth used to go upon the cage The des- 
tiny of the brick from the Tower of Babel is thus 
foreshadowed: ‘‘Whether this brick is intended for 
the Patent Office or for the Washington Monument 
we are not informed, and it la of no consequence. 
The brick is of great value, being stamped with the 
name of the maker, and warranted genuine. Dr. 
Newman deserves much of the country for bringing 
home this interesting relic of a tower that is the pro- 
totype of our monument to George Washington; both 
are touching spectacles of man’s impious efforts to 
reach heaven by material means in a materialistic 
age, Boston Saturday Gazette. 


AN AMUSING STORY of an English nobleman, re- 
cently deceased, Is told by the “Man About Town,” 
in the English Sporting Gazetle. We give it in his 
own words: The duke,“ he says, “was once in 
church, no matter where, when a collectlon was an- 
nounced for wome charitable object. The plate, or 
bag, or whatever it might be, began to go round, and 
the duke carefully put bla band into his pocket and 
took out à florin, which he Jaid on the pew before 
him ready for transfer to the plate. Beside him sata 
little snob, who, noticing this action, imitated it by 
ostentationsly laying a sovereign alongside the ducal 
forin. This was too much for his grace, who dipped 
his hand into his pocket again and pulled out another 
forin which he laid by the side of the firat. The little 
snob followed suit by laying another sovereign beside 
the first. His grace quietly added a third florin, 
which was capped by a third sovereign on the part of 
the little snob, Out came a fourth florin to swell the 
duke's donation; then the little snob 3 
laid three sovereigns at once upon the board, The 
duke, not to be beaten, produced three florins. Just 
at this moment the plate artived. The little enob 
took up bis handful of sovereigns and ostentatiously 
rattled them into the plate, then turned defiantly 
toward his rival, as who should say, I think that 
takes the shine out of you.’ Fancy his chagrin when 
the duke with a grim smile put one florin into the 

late and quietly swept the . six back into 
his pocket. His grace used to chuckle when he told 
that story, and I think on the whole he bad the best 
of It.“ 


A NoTED Baptlst politician and divine, who was an 
expert at a horse trade, is reported to have sold a 
horse to one of hie deacons, day or two afterward 
the deacon called on him, when the following colloquy 
took place: 

Deacon N. — Elder K., that horse you sold me is 
atove in the fore-shoulder. 

Elder K.—Eh, Deacon? If that be so, I adviee 
you to say nothing about it. You may want to sell 
the animal, and it would injure the sale of him. 

The deacon withdrew, 


o Poetry. 


4 STUDY FOR THE CRITICS, 


BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A great king once, sọ I have heard, 

Went out to hunt a single bird 

Whose voice should be so sweet and strong, 
So fraught with au the tricks of Bong, 

That they who heard it would confess 

The king's ne tante and pertectness 

Of judgment. And it came to pass 

That where the wind poured through the grass, 
Fringing x brooklet's sinuous way, 

He saw a bird demure and gray, 

Of awkward mien and sleepy-eyed, 
Bathiog tn the cryetal tide. 


VO bird!" the kiog sald, looking down, 
“A monarch I of high renown 

Am searching for a singing bird 

Whose voice, the sweetest ever heard, 
Shall cheer me'in my hours of gloom, 
And coax my dead loves back ta bloom.” 


“Take me, O king!” the gray bird said, 
“A sad and lonely Life I’ve led, 
Singing with not a soul to hear, 
Flnlug for but one word of cheer,” 


“Thou!" cried the king, half in surprise, 
A sudden anger in his eyes— 

„Thou insignificant, nameless bird! 

Thou ninny! Haat thou never beard 

Of my grand palace and my throne 

Of pearl and gold and precious stone? 
Thou gray, sad-eyad, presumptuous thing! 
Thon entertain a court and king! 

Begone! Say not another word; 

My cage must hold a royal bird!“ 


There came a silken sound of wings , 
Above the brooklet’s marmurings; 
‘The wind fell still upon the grass 

To watch the gray bird upward pass; 
‘The sunlight milder, softer grew; 
The leaves took on a tender hue— 
As if all Nature, gently stirred, 
Bade farewell to the going bird, 


The monarch stood with lps compressed, 
Regret and choler in his breast, 
While from the sky, well-sent and strong, 
Came back a Parthian shaft of song. 
—TAppincott's Magazine for September. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 21, 1874. 


"BUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tur INDEX will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, U desired, within a con- 
vonlent distance of Boston? 


— HOO Co} 

Pror. TyNDALL’s late address is now for sale at 
this office, in the form of a neat pamphlet of 72 
pages, with large type. Price, 25 cents. 

Tur INDES will be sent to any name not now on our 
mail-list until January 1, 1878, on receipt of $3.00 In 
advance. Here is a chance to receive the paper for 
fifteen months at the price of twelre montha. Please 
tell your friends and neighbors of this liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation, 


RABBI SONNESCHEIN forbore to print his speech 
at the May meeting of the Free Religious Association 
In the columns of bis own paper, the American Iera- 
elite, in advance of its publication in the Associa- 
tion's Annual Report. We would respectfully ex- 
presa our appreciation of bis delicacy in this matter, 


Mn. Epwarp M. Davis, of Philadelphia, requests 
us to copy this statement, which we do on his au- 
thority: “The government loans to the National 
Banks over three hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars without interest! and allows the banks interest 
on the securities deposited for the loan!! Send no 
one to Congress who approves of this injustice.” 


Tue Free Sunday Advocate and National Sunday 
League Record, in its iasue of August, 1874, repub- 
lishes an editorial article from Tue INDEX of July 2, 
entitled “The Danger of Dead Letter Laws.” We 
notice, also, that the same monthly haa adopted THE 
Inpex motto, “Liberty and Light,” which It puts in 
quotation marks on its first page, It is necessary to 
state that it is published in London, as otherwise the 
Independent will locate It at random on the prairies, 


WE must ask some of those who send articles criti- 
cising our views to be more careful not to misrepre- 
sent them. It is a sheer waste of space to print pa- 
pers to which the only reply possible ls that they 
fight a man of straw. Take pains to understand us 
before you fiy to arms. .The closer your argument 
and the nearer home you strike, so much the readier 
are we to publish what you write; but it is tiresome 
and profitiess to all concerned to mistake the points 
at Issue. Before you begin to write, pray read care- 
fully cnongh to know exactly what the error to be 
corrected is. Some otherwise good communications 
fail to get printed because we cannot spare room for 
refutations of what has never been said, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLE on Liberty of 
Speech,” showing the secret intent of the Christian 
Amendment party, is contained in the Christian 
Slaleoman of August 8, The editor takes the ground 
that, if any man’s “teachings and efforts“ “in any 
Way weaken the foundations of law and good govern- 
ment,” then it “becomes the imperative duty of the 
State to suppress both deed and word.” Now we 
credit the Statesman with the courage of Its opinions, 
and with this belief solicit à reply to three plain 
questions: 

1, Do our own teachings and efforts in any Way 
weaken the foundations of law and good govern- 
ment? 

2. Is it the duty of the State to suppress THE IN- 
DES accordingly ? 

3. Would the editor of the Statesman, if he repre- 
sented the State and had the power, suppress it? 

Will the Statesman please answer these questions 
briefly and to the point, as we would answer any siml- 
lar questions it might choose to put? 


THE THREE PLEAS. 

The three addresses made at the last May meeting 
of the Free Religious Association on the true relation 
of Free Religion to Christianity are now fairly before 
the readers of Tue INDEX, the last of them being 
contained In our present lasne. In the second of 
these addresses, republished last week, we etated 
(with all the incompleteness of an extempore speech) 
our own view of the question in an affirmative form, 
embracing these chief positions :— 


1, That the true definition of Christianity is the 
first point to be determined, and that the consensus of 
all organized Christian bodies, more particularly Or- 
thodox Christian bodies, ought to determine it. 
That is, Christianity should be conceded to be what 
the great Christian Church as a whole declares it to 
be,—the conflicting views of the dissenting, small 
minority of hereties“ not being entitled, on any just 
ground, to be taken as the definition of it. 

2. That, defined by this consensus of the Church 
as a whole, Christianity resta on the principle of Au- 
thority and consiats in the system of faith and prac- 
tice known from the beginning as Orthodoxy. 

3. That, notwithstanding all that is noble and 
beautiful in it, this Christian system has steadily op- 
posed all mental and spiritual freedom which has not 
first submitted to its own authority; and therefore, 
by the inherent necbssity of ita nature, it has been 
one continuous crime against some of the most pre- 
cious rights and Interests of mankind. 

4. That, in consequence of Christianity having 
thus identified itself with epiritual slavery, every free 
mind is necessarily, though incidentally and perhaps 
unconsciously, Anti-Christian; that to live for free- 
dom is to oppose ita opposite by the very nature of 
things; and that Free Religion, however some of its 
friends may temporarily delude themselves, is and 
must be Anti-Christian in fact. 

5. That the principle of spiritual freedom, mean- 
ing the full natural exercise of all human faculties 
unrestricted by any unnatural! or arbitrary condi- 
tions, is fundamentally positive, not negative, in its 
essence; and the relation of antagoniam to Christian- 
ity, which is involved in the central principles of 
Free Religion, is purely incidental, and merely re- 
sults from the fact that Christianity is essentially a 
restriction of freedom by person-worship. 

6. That every one imbued with the spirit of Free 
Religion, whether he fully comprehends or not the 
real drift of his own thought and the real influence 
of bis own life, is Anti-Christian, and nothing else; 
and any middle ground is logically impossible be- 
tween the two principles at stake. In à word, all we 
who go for Free Religion are Anti-Christian in reali- 
ty, as all the rest of the world sees; and we cannot 
help ourselves. Why not, then, see and acknowledge 
the fact? 

Now it will not be taken amiss, we are confident, if 
wo say something at this time by way of examination 
of what Mr. Calthrop and Col, Higginson have urged 
against the views we bave expressed. 

Mr, Calthrop thinks that the “platform” of the 
Free Religious Association can be neither Christian, 
Extra-Christian, nor Antl-Christian, without “omit- 
ting the word ‘Free’ from ita name:“ all religions 
must meet on that platform on equal terms, and 
“shake hands“ there with a mutual God blesa you.” 
What is the fact of the case? Suppose that there 
were such a society as the Slave Religions Associa- 
tion,” the object of which was avowedly to promote 
the cause of spiritual servitude and thraldom; must 
we admit that our platform is broad enough to wel- 
come the workers for euch a religion as that on equal 
terms? Could the “Free Religionists“ and the 
Slave Religionists“ shake hands and bid each other 
God-speed? Wethink not. The Free Religious As- 
soclation must sympathize with all who seek free- 
dom in religion, whatever they believe; but it could 
not without idiocy sympathize with those who should 
seek slavery in religion. On the question of liberty it 
must take sides, On that it can never be neutral 
without indeed belying its name. It has no right to 
ask, “What do you think on this or that particular 
point?” but it cannot help asking, Do you concede 
the right to think freely on all points?’ The great 
right of free thought it must defend to the uttermost, 
or it has no excuse for being. 

Now apply this view of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion and its platform to the case of Christianity. To 
all Christians it must say, “If you hold your Chris- 
tianity so as to admit the rightfulness of free thought 
without limitation, we welcome you, not because you 
are Christians, but because you are treedom- lovers. 
We do not inquire how it is that you reconcile your 
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Chriatianity with your free thonght; that is 
own affair. You may think yon have — the 
two when you have not; that js none of ourbusiness, 
80 long as you hold our principle of liberty in good 
faith. At the threshold of our commanion yOu must 
at least drop the claim to prescribe limits to human 
intelligence, for our communion exists to abolish all 
such limits. We will shake hands heartily with you 
as men and women; we wili welcome gladly your 
broad and universal principles; bat you must leave 
at home the ‘special claima’ which deny those pring- 
ples. It is these ‘special claims’ which make all the 
mischief; they fight everywhere else like cata and 
doga, and they will never shake hands’ on any plat- 
form. The Jew, the Christian, the Buddhist, the 
Mohammedan, and the rest, cease to be ouch in latt, 
when they drop their ‘apecial claims’ and meet on 
the ground of recognized equality; though they may 
keep thelr old names here, they have really ont- 
grown the only ideas that gave these names birth and 
still give them meaning. Christian you imagine 
yourself, but Christian you are not, if you stultity 
your faith in Christ by faith in freedom. We wel- 
come you, then, sa fellow-men; but we cannot wel- 
come you as Christians, In short, no man can be» 
consistent Christian who planta himself on Free Re 
ligion.” That is what the Free Religious Assocs. 
tion (in our opinion) says to the Christian world, not 
by any set form of worda, yet by the necessary impli- 
cation of its collectively affirmed faith in free 
thought. And it bas a cordial welcome for Mr, Cal- 
throp because he is in fact as much of s free thinker, 
and as little of a Christian, as the rest of its mem- 
bers. He believes as heartily in freedom as the most 
pronounced Anti-Christian In it; and by-and-by he 
will wake up to the fact that he is an Anti-Christian 
too, if be ever comes to perceive what sledge hammer 
blows he is wont to plant between the eyes of the 
real Christianity. His address, in fact, was nota 
plea for Christianity at all, but rather a general de- 
fence of the evolution philosophy. 

Turning to Col. Higginson's genial and spicy 
speech, which was ten times as eloquent as ours, we 
must say “right out in meeting“ that we do not 
think it was one tenth as true. He opened with a 
“parable of the cradle,” very telling by ita wit, He 
thought that Mr, Calthrop was for staying forever in 
his cradle, while we were for “smashing” ours the 
minute we got out of it. We joined in the laugh. of 
course; but we had our revenge when he came to his 
“parable of the bird's egg.“ To make good the ont- 
side position he too defends with reference to Chris- 
tlanity, he argued that the bird must be free from 
the egg In order to use his wings. But how was tha 


bird to make himself free from the egg? Why, M 


must smash it! Just so with Christianity—the in- 
tique eggshell which confines to-day a humanity all 
ready to use its wings, Putting the two parables to- 
gether, we submit that Col. Higginson is about s 
abandoned an Anti-Christian as we are. The only 
difference is, by his own showing, that we go for 
smashing cradles, while he goes for smashing egg: 
shells! 

With great truth Col. Higginson points out how 
Christianity itself hus “softened; we should rather 
say, decayed, It is going to pieces—no doubt about 
that. But our friend mlsconceives our meaning, if 
he thinke that we would mold any man, because be 
calls himself Christian, to be Christian in any otber 
sense of the word than that which he habitually ret- 
ogulzes. The natural effect of disorganized thought 
in disorganized speech; and many a man of good 
parts in our day gets muddled over the everlasting 
conundrum, “What is Christianity?” Into the chwt 
of modern definitions of it, we would fain introdace 
a little scientific preclslon. This done, it will saf- 
ciently appear what a terrible indictment humanity 
must bring against Christianity as it has written out 
its own history, and also what is the real enemy th! 
atill, under a thousand disguises, blocks the pathway 
of real reform. Here, for instance, ia the 8 
Journal, the rather dull setting of weekly jewels 
our friend's; on the one band it builds Ae 
suffrage by fair argument, and on the other 08 
pulls it down again by eulogizing the gospel that 5 
to-day ita strongest enemy. Analyze tbe 2 
to any forward step of progress, and you will fn ute 
roots in the Church or the Bible. Why sert% he 
Samson, the very foe that has blinded us? Let 3 
modern Samson, if need be, atone for the plunder 
heroically as the old! 

But Col. Higginson urges the present fecblenels d 
the Christian Amendment movement hag eters 
its real dangerousness. We do not think he app f 
ates the grounds on which we consider it danger 


— 
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These grounds are not the number of its adberents, 
the success of its plans, or the popularity of its ob- 
jects; but rather the logical necessities of Christian- 
ity itself, The Church In this country is becoming 
aware of the peril it is now in by the irresistible spread 
of free thought, which is surely undermining ite hold 
upon the privileges and legal advantages It still en- 
joys, aa well as its power over men’s minds, If it le 
determined to retain these privileges and advantages 
(and it seems to us fatulty to suppose otherwise), the 
only possible means of retaining them ultimately lles 
in the Chriatlan Amendment in some form or other. 
Col. Higginson's reply to this {a no reply at all; for 
he eimply points ont the present feebleness of the 
movement. Just as wisely might one have argued 
the feeblenesa of the old abolition movement from 
the feebleness of the Antislavery Society thirty years 
ago. The Christian Amendment movement is simply 
the old claim of Christianity for POWER, put in a 
form adapted to the times. It represents the funda- 
mental principle of Authority which {ø the essence of 
Christianity, as proved by ita entire history; and this 
is a principle necessarily antagonized by all our po- 
litical traditions, instincts, and ſustitutlons. Is not 
collision absolutely inevitable in some shape? We 
believe it is, and hold that everybody is Anti-Christ- 
lan in fact, whatever his opinions, who acte for 
freedom. 

But, says Col. Higginson, “I don’t wish to fight 
against Christianity or the Christian Church, but 
only against their excesses and abuges.“ The trouble 
is that this claim of Authority, this demand for 
power, is not the abuse, but the essence, of Christ- 
ianity. Even in its most heretical forms, the Church 
still declares that Jesus the Christ is Lord, Master, 
and King of the human race; and this declaration, 
politically translated, means encroachment on indi- 
vidual and public Ilberties. This la What we repeat- 
edly urge, but it is the point universally evaded. 
We emphatically challenge the world to dispute it. 
It was our hope that this discussion would haye 
brought out aome argument to the point; but we 
must confess it bas not done so, The old political 
parties tried to dodge discussion of the right or wrong 
of chattel-slavery, but they failed at last. The pres- 
ent political parties try to dodge discussion of the 
right or wrong of the Demands of Liberalism, but 
they will fail at last. Whoever stands for freedom 
in this issue,—belleves in it, advocates it, votes for 
it,—ls an Anti-Christian; and all the words in Web- 


ster’ Dictionary can never prove him anything else. 
— . H— 


SPBOIAL NOTICE. 


A few members of the Free Religious Association 
may not have received the Annual Report to which 
they are entitled, because they did not give any post- 
office address with their names, Any such persona 
may obtain a copy by calling at the office of the As- 
soclation, No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, giving their 
names, or by sending their post-office address to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wu. J. Porren, Sec'y F.R.A. 


oO HO OOH 
THE DESOLATE CHILDREN, 


“The desolation that Free Rellglon makes in the 
lives of little children.“ This is the phrase used by 
the Independent. It is but fair to say that It uses 
these words as describing the statement made by a 
writer in the Golden Age; and it is but fair to that 
writer to say that these words do him, as well as the 
truth, great injustice. 

Let us consider the matter from the polat of view 
of one reared, as I was, under the very mildest form 
of Unitarianism,—a form leas like the modern Uni- 
tarianism which the Independent encourages than of 
the Free Religion which it reprobates. I had, there- 
fore, as good an opportunity as those times afforded 
to experience desolation.“ Moreover, my immedi- 
ate playmates were so situated that I could compare 
the comforts of their condition with my own Min- 
isters’ sona and deacons’ daughters“ are proverbially 
troublesome subjects; and I can honestly say that 
these small boys, belonging in the former class, 
taught me qulte as much mischief as I taught them, 
and not so very much elther. But, at any rate, I was 
mnt made aware in my own life of any source of 
“@esolation” which did not extend to theirs. 

In later years it was my pleasant lot to conduct, 
for months together, a Sunday afternoon service for 
children; doing all the talking, except when the chil- 
dren asked or answered questions, which they very 
often did. Any one who has ever talked to children 
knows that they form the most inexorable audience 
in the world, and the hardest to feed with chaff. No 
power on earth will make them laten longer than 


they are really interested, or profess any interest that 
they do not feel. To hold an audience of children, 
yon must have not merely a fluent speech, but some- 
thing to say. There seemed to be no ‘desolation’ in 
the Sunday afternoons of those children; and as I 
often heard of children’s begging off from their Sun- 
day-echoola, in order to come to our meetings, there 
must have been, in any event, more “desolation” 
somewhere else. 

Other duties led, long since, to the discontinuance 
of those meetings; but whoso will may see similar 
gatherings—improved, I doubt not—whenever my 
friend Octavius Frothingham talks to the children of 
his congregation in New York. I know from the 
best testimony, that of the anditors themselves, that 
nothing so thoroughly avertas “desolation” from those 
juvenile lives, for the time being, as a good half- 
hour’s talk from the President of the Free Religious 
Association. I know chat I once heard him tell to 
those children the story of Bret Harte's Luck of 
Roaring Camp, translated into such almplicity that It 
seemed to me—judging as well as I could, through 
the tears in my eyes—that there was not a eix-year- 
old present who did not take in every word of it. 

Turn now from public to private instruction, “By 
their fruits ye shal] know them” ls a text still in- 
sisted upon; and if some angelic inspecting officer 
could be detailed to visit the families, let us aay, of 
the Vice-Presidents of the “Free Religious Associa- 
tion’’—beginning with Lucretia Mott’a three genera- 
tons of descendants, and going on through the 
households of Garrison, Emerson, Owen, Curtis, and 
the rest—we could soon form an opinion as to the 
amount of “desolation” put by Free Religion into 
children's lives. And If any merely mortal observer, 
who knows the actual households, will look over the 
remaining list of officers, and consider the faces and 
demeanor of the young generation of heretics whom 
he bas seen clustering round the fireside of each, he 
will find something deliciously absurd in character- 
izing their condition as “desolation,” If their lives 
are desolate,“ what picture shal) we paint of child- 
ish lives that are joyous and Innocent and happy? 

I never wish to describe private intercourse, but I 
know that Mr. Darwin will pardon me for saying that 
the very pleasantest association I brought away with 
me from his hospitable home was of the look of lov- 
ing pride he cast at his two manly sons when he said 
(this very aubject being under discussion) that he had 
never found his opinions to cause any embarrass- 
ment in the training of his children, nor did he feel 
any sort of dissatisfaction as to the result. He added 
that, as his own training had been equally liberal in 
its tone, and as his father bad been similarly reared 
before him, the experiment of freedom was in a fair 
way to be pretty thoroughly tried, so far as concerned 
the house of Darwin, 

I can well understand that where the minds of to- 
dividual men and women are in a peculiarly unset- 
tled state, the fact will have a bearing upon the 
tralning of their children, But unsettled minds are 
not a monopoly of Free Religion; nor are fixed con- 
yictions a monopoly of the Church. The common 
complaint is that the minds of unbelievers are alto- 
gether too fixed. But for a mind troubled with 


. doubts there is nothing better than to talk with little 


children. heir fearless questioning encourages the 
questions of their elders, while their loving conf- 
dence teaches confidence. No speculation can be 
more daring than theirs; uo faith more tender, 
Many a parent has found peace, I fancy, by the very 
effort required to become as a little child,” or at 
least to explain himself to children. I can under- 
stand the embarrassment that some men and women 
find In answering the questions of their children; but 
the embarrassment relleves itself. I can honestly 
vay that I have never known a person whose life was 
ayowedly ‘deaolated” through the heretical opinions 
of his parents; while I haye known many lives to be 
“desolated”—temporarily at least—by the reaction 
from reyival-conversions. T. W. E. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND “THE NA- 
TRON,” 


To men of ordinary minds an act of Congress de- 
signed to secure civil rights to some millions of citi- 
zena, II efficiently enforced, would be regarded not 
only by the people benefited, but by their friends, as 
a boon and a blessing. The late Mr, Sumner intro- 
duced auch a bill into the United States Senate. In 
the judgment of the great Senator it was necessary 
for the protection of the Southern negro whose rights 
are dally outraged. 

It has been reserved for the editor of the Nation to 
make the discovery that this bill “can do nothing for 


him (the negro) but turn his friends into enemles.“ 
Of course the Nation is hia “friend.” As every one 
knows, that paper owes its origin largely to professed 
interest in the freedmen, Will it take the lead in 
this suggested apostasy, if Mr. Sumner’s bill becomes 
a law? What a following it will bave! Jefferson 
Davis, Andrew Johnson, Loulsians Penn, and a host 
of similarly devoted friends” may safely be counted 
upon. 

Another discovery of the Nation ls the unconstitu- 
tionality of the bill. These “friends” were ever con- 
spicuous for their devotion to the Constitution. In 
the good old times they nursed it; they were untir- 
ing in their efforts to defend it from the attacks of 
such foes to the negro as Giddings and Suniner, Phil- 
lips and Garrison. How grandly the Nation now re- 
vives the waning spirit of loyalty! It insists that 
“the mere suggestion of the constitutional points 
ought to have killed the bill forever.“ An enemy to 
the negro would perhaps seek to reconcile the letter 
of tbe law with the letter of the Constitution; his 
“friends,” in thelr zeal, would not only kill it but 
kill it forever. The bill, however, is not dead, but 
stil wilds Its potent influence for injury to the Na- 
tion's wards, the freedmen. Its passage by the Sen- 
ate ia characterized as ‘hounding on his old masters 
to acts of violence and Jawlessnéss."” Mr. Sumner 
and the Senate are responsible for the white leagues, 
the outrages, the butchery of negroes, the usurpation 
of State governments; in ehort, the anarchy and 
reign of terror throughout the South. What are the 
provisions of the bill so fraught with evil, so inimical 
to the welfare of the freedmen, aud therefore so ab- 
horred by the editor of the Nation? We reproduce 
them from that paper:— 


„Thie bill provides tbat ‘all eltizens and other per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be entitled to the full aud equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, facilities, aud priy- 
ileges of inns, public conveyances on land and water, 
theatres, and other places of public amusement, and 
also of common schools and public Institutions of 
learning or benevolence supported in whole or in 
part by general taxation, aud of cemeteries eo sup- 
ported, and also the Inatitutions known as agricultural 
colleges’... . without regard to race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude; and makes ‘any person’ 
who shall deny these equal privileges liable to $500 
damages at the suit of the aggrieved person, and to 
conviction for a misdemeanor, with a fine of $1,000 
and imprisonment for a year; and gives exclusive ju- 
risdiction to the United States courts in all criminal 
proceedings arleing under the act, There are also 

rovisions with regard to service on juries; but the 
mportant part of the bill, and that which is calising 
the present excitement in the South, la that we bave 
just cited.” 


The mere citation of this bill is sufficient answer to 
the virulent condemnation of it by the Nation. It 
provides for simple justice, for equality of citizenship 
without regard to race, color, or previous condition 
of soryitude. It is an attempt to secure to white and 
black slike equal chances to win any poaltion to 
which they are entitled. It does not violate the re- 
ligious, social, civil, or political rights of any man. 

And this is the bill denounced by the Nation as 
‘violent and lawless,” “equally” so with “‘acts of vlo- 
lence and lawlessness" of the negroes’ old masters.“ 
In his heated imagination the editor sees even the 


children“ (white) of the South’ arrayed in rank re- 


bellion against the “parenta and guardjans'’ who 
would send them to schools where they would meet 
thelr playmates of perhaps an hour before, If be ia 
to be believed, there is no public sentiment in the 
South in favor of the bill; and yet on another page of 
the same paper he chronicles the fact that “the 
South Carolina Republicans have adopted a plat- 
form’’ which demande the passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill.“ 

The Nation calls upon the government that gave 
freedom to the slave to remand him to the service of 
his former master. It would have us stand by, con- 
senting to a reconstruction of the rebel Statea upon à 
baais, not of freedom, but of wicked caste, This ia the 
plain English of the matter. This is the meaning of 
its opposition to Mr. Sumner’s bill, thinly disguised 
under a pretence of sympathy for the freedmen. 
Men who look with closed eyes and listen with 
cocked ears may ascribe the present excitement in 
the South” to the mere proposal! of the Civil Rights 
Bill; but men who look and listen in the ordinary 
way will not be deceived by auch a weak invention. 
The old demon of slavery has been once more 
aroused, and its present defiant and aggressive atti- 
tude is to be referred to the encouragement it found 
in the failure of Congress to pass a bill that would 
adequately protect the negro, Had Mr. Sumner’s 
bill been passed and enforced, we hazard the opinion 
that white leagues, that is, anti-negro leagues, would 
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not now infest the Sonth, defying law and murdering 
nnoffending citizens. But Congress is not alone to 
blame. The Nation and other Northern papers that 
have allied themselves with these Southern cnt- 
throats must share the beavy responsibility. Con- 
templating the present condition of affairs, recording 
the incipient rebellion now in progress, the Nation 
coolly says: “The reconstruction period ia ended, 


and the negro in future will occupy euch a position, 


as his industry and sobriety entitle him to,” Such a 
statement, coming on the heela of recent white- 
league outrages, implies Incorrigible stupidity, or 
something far worse than stupidity, It involves a 
flagrant, wanton disregard of facts, sufficient to es- 
tablish the moral obliquity of any pretending sympa- 
thizer with the colored man. Only mental or moral 
obfuscation can lend one to charge the crime of 
“hounding on his old masters to acts of violence” 
upon duch men as Mr. Sumner and those who sup- 
ported him in the Senate. The guilty parties are the 
men of the North, alders and abettors of ex-slave 
holders and rebels, who, with hypocritical regard for 
the well-belng of the colored race, do their utmost to 
foster and develop a spirit of clasa and caste; a spirit 
resolved upon the subjugation or destruction of that 
race in this country. To know that they are fitly 
represented by the Nation, one has only to read ita 
editorial g@olumos, and for evidence of Its peculiar 
ability in the “hounding on” business we refer espe 
cially to its latest issue. R. P. B. 
—d ä — or 


ENGLISH LETTER, 


To tne EDITOR oF TIE INDEX: 


Sir,—It is difficult in these days to avoid a little 
moralizing on the free-love question, yet I have no 
desire to continue the discussion of it in your col- 
umns without an adequate reason. 

Instead of dolng eo, L would throw out a few hints 
to the army of freethinkers and lovers of freedom, 
which may be just taken for what they are worth. 

No one, I trust, can accuse me of want of sym- 
pathy with any Individual who is struggling to escape 
from the mental and conventional shackles which 
have hitherto stood in the way of knowledge and of 
human happiness, I wish to be a reformer to the 
backbone, and not a mere whig; to maintain invio- 
late Individual liberties, and not to forge a new set of 
chains for the old ones. 

But with all that anxiety for true liberty, I feel 
conyinced that, if we do not take care, our cry for 
freedom will become a mere cant, and degenerate into 
a nuisance which will deserve an extra strong dose of 
Carlylese denunciation, Of course, no one denies 
that man wili be capable of infinitely higher achieve- 
mente when all his faculties are fully developed, and 
when the present reatralnta and impediments are 
withdrawn. But unless each man thus get free 
perceives and alma at the true and legitimate object 
for which liberty is to be gained, the chances are 
that additional freedom will be an evil and not a 
good; will conduce to anarchy Instead of order; will 
demoralize Instead of purify; will hinder and not 
promote the advance of mankind. 

I do not agree with those who regard human free- 
dom as an end in itself. Liberty la but another form 
of power, Inasmuch as it involves the raising of all 
previously acquired powers; and power by itself, as 
the world knows to ita sorrow, is not an unmixed 
good. 
In so far as power is combined with what we all 
understand by the term “want of principle,” it is an 
evil and not a good stall, Only when joined to high 
moral qualities is power beneficial and salutary, 

On thia ground I can only regard freedom as a 
means to an end, only to be sought for to make its 
possessor to be more serviceable to hia falow-men; 
only to be granted by those who have power to with- 
hold it If it be not properly used. 

Now it would be mere folly and flattery to say that 
all the advocates of liberty (whether in thought or 
action) are seeking for it with pure, disinterested, or 
lofty motives, With many it is a personal question 
entirely, a selfish desire for the ease of mind or 
indulgence of body which they expect to gain from 
the rupture of the old restraints. It is quite natural. 
Every caged bird longs to dy; every captive, whether 
bound in iron chains or in the silken bandages of 
conventionalism, longs to escape and to do as he 
Will, But while men are only In this stage of feeling, 
they must not take unction to themselves that they 
are the world's benefactors, nor flatter their soula 
with the belief that they are helping on the progress 
of mankind. Unless they are inspired with a epirit 
of true generosity und benevolence, thelr freedom 
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will only become a nuisance and add to the world's 
difficulties. 

Others there are among our ranks who cannot con- 
ceal from themselves, and scarcely conceal from their 
neighbors, the base motive which liea at the root of 
their craving for liberty, 

If they are poor, they want the riches that belong 
to others; if they are In the humbler walks of life, 
they want to deprive honored men of thelr justly ac- 
quired titles of fame, that their envy may be gratified; 
if they have an illicit passion, they advocate free- 
love that they may do respectably what is really 
disreputable. 3 

The cry for freedom on the lips of such men is 
simply an offence to men of right feeling in every 
station in life and of every shade of politica) opinion, 

If liberty be only sought for personal gratifica- 
tion—still worse, If It be sought for gratification at 
the expense of others,—its acquisition is a public out- 
rage, and should be resisted by the wise and good. 

Men have only right to such measure of freedom as 
is consistent with the rights of others, and the axiom 
on which this resta ls that our first duty ls to others 
rather than to ourselyes. It may sound a hard any» 
ing, and many may rebel, some on selfish grounds, 
others on philosophical. But Iwill back the beart 
of man in the main to ride over the logic of any 
school, and—better still-to conquer native selfish- 
ness, 

I don't wish eyen to appear to be lecturing my 
brethren as if they needed the warning more than I. 
I believe we all need now and again to examine our- 
selves and prove our motives, lest we should be pur- 
auing s great a prize aa liberty from unworthy mo- 
tives, or selfish motives, or from no motives at all. 

To be in a thoroughly healthy condition of mind, 
our highest regard must be set on the welfare of our 
fellow-men, on the true moral and Intellectual prog- 
ess of the race; and if this be our real alm, we shall 
acrutinize every fresh proposal to extend our liberties, 
or to claim new rights; and before we lend our efforts 
to second it, we shall test it as faras we are able by 
that eternal canon of lawfulness for men and for 
nations which commands us to a¢ek the welfare of 
others, - 

It seems to have escaped the observation of some 
sturdy champions of liberty that the world's progress 
Is not only marked by the comforts and privileges of 
civilization, but by the increased self-restraint and 
personal self-deniala which the human race have 
found it necessary to undergo in order to promote 
the general welfare. The tokens of mere animaliem 
have one by one been disappearing, or, what is near- 
ly as good evidence, have been driven from general 
toleration and recognition to bide themselyes among 
the outcasta of society. 

Has it cost men nothing to unlearn brutality and 
to follow social law? Surely the price may be found 
In countless paina and mortifications which only 
God's eye could see, or his mind reckon, And by 
thla door of self-restraint, the very opposite of what 
many in these days account as liberty, has our race 
passed from its animal bondage into every open field 
which in the highest human sense might be called 
Hreedom.““ 

Before any one takes up the cause of free thinking, 
or goes in for some new “right,” let bim solemnly” 
ask himself first, What good purpose do I hope to 
put my liberty to when I have got it?” 

1 am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES Voysey. 
Aveust 30, 1874, 


SoMe oF our Western contemporaries are exerels- 
ing their skill as 3 experts in trying to de- 
tect in the Christian Union the flavor of Free Re- 
ligion.“ We are sorry to discredit a sagacity ao laud- 
able as theirs, but we cannot forbear saying that the 
only two articles which they have thus far specified aa 
emitting the objectionable odor were written, one by 
a distinguished Methodist divine, the other by a Con- 
gregational clergyman. Evangelical clergymen who 
write for us should take warning and make their ut- 
terances (sound. Our Western critics, by their rare 
power of secing what is not to be seen, remind us of 
the doctor who always treated his juvenile patients 
for worms,“ whatever might happen to be their 
symptoms. One day, being called toa boy who was 
suffering severely, he felt the pulse, and, looking at 
the mother, with a solemn shake of the head, said: 
“Worms, madam, worms!’ “Now, doctor,” said 
the mother, t len't worms at all, I tell ye; that bo 
fell down on the wood-pile and broke his le and 1 
want Jou to stop crying ‘worms’ and eet it immedi- 
ately.” “Ah!” said the doctor, determined not to be 
put down, (worms in the wood, madam! worms in 
the wood! A similar diagnosis, no doubt, will al- 
ways reveal, to those who are determined to find it, 
the presence of the “worm” of “Free Religion” in 
whatever any Orthodox divine may write in ta col- 


umns—Christian Union, 
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Communicationg. 


DON'T “STOP MY PAPER» 


EDITOR INDER :— 

I feel an almost irresistible impulse to 
don’t like your views on temperance at, all. Thero. 
fore, don't “stop my paper,“ please! I wish to Tead 
what you haye to say on the subject, Just because } 
don't agree with you. I wish to find out something 
different from what I already believe, and hence 
would like to learn what other people think u. 
aubjects that interest me. Besides, there is som, pon 
about Tux INDEX that I like. I like its scemi 
candor and fairness. Of course, I am an olif 
Orthodox preacher, but I don't think erento 
ought to be such because I am. I believe you df 
cals ought to be, to keep us Orthodox fellows stirred 
up, so we shall not stagnate. Tthink you are doing a 
good work In your way. I think Tae INDEX {oq 
more good than harm, and this is about all that cap 
de said of the best things and the best men. Pleass 
to remember, don't “stop my paper.” I don't like 
your radical infidelity, your anf. Church. anti-Chris, 
tienity views; and that le the reason that I don’t like 
to have my paper atopped. Ido hope you will not 
feel it your duty to stop everybody's paper whose 
views on practical issues you oppose, becaties Lass 
fighting animal, am very desirous of an Opponent, 
and hence protest against such a rule. Therefore let 
mə say as my last words, Don't stop my paper, 

KaxsAs, 


write, I 


[If a hearty hand-shake could go by telegraph, it 
would have been travelling over the wires long betore 
this reaches the reader. If, however, the freedom- 
loving and truth-loving temper of this “old fogy Or- 
thodox preacher" were the temper of Orthodoxy 
itself, we should be obliged to “stop his paper” not- 
withstanding our reluctance to disregard his wishes; 
for Tore INDEX would shut up lts office forthwith, 
Asit is, we can safely promise him not to atop" It 
till he himself gives the word.—Ep. ] 


“IP A MEAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN!” 


Never, perhaps, was this solemn question asked 
with more earnestness than to-day. With the men- 
tal stimulus imparted by modern dlecoveries in sed- 
ence and the facilities for thinking furnished by our 
varied educational surroundings, thia age is distin- 
guished for its unparalleled activity in all of the de- 

artments of intellectual research. No system of be- 
ief, however sacred ita traditional claims or however 
ancient its acceptance as infallible truth, ia protected 
from the irrepresuible and piercing search of free 
thought. Ideas that have for ages reposed in the 
tranquil consciousness of their unquestioned authori- 
9 are now challenged to appear in the arena of free 

iscussion, divested of their fabled Invincible armor, 
and contend for the right of continuance against the 
dauntless and irreverent champions of modern sceptl- 
cism. We are in the midst of one of the most radical 
revolutions that ever changed the character of ho- 
man thought. The subject of thla revolution, ita vi- 
talizing soul, ia MAN. Human destiny is the grand 
problem whose solution every noble mind is seeking, 
Jinn poper study of mankind is Man,“ ia no longer 
6 desd abstraction, but fs the living inspiration of the 
eager thousands who to-day are searching for the se 
crets of knowledge. 

There never was a greater effort to comprehend the 
mysteries of life than is now making throughout the 
enlightened world, Whatever new theory 
to reflect the faintest ray of light on the question of 
man's existence ia greeted with an eager welcome: 
and those who prefess the most scepticism concern- 
ing the possibility of obtaining more knowledge of 
this subject find themselves led, by thelr longing to 
know the realities of life, to hear or read the views af 
the wildest dreamers. The old dogmas are now being 
thrust aside, and inquiry enters Into unexplored ave- 
nues of thought. The stale crumbs with which the 
Church has endeavored to satisfy man’a appetite for 
1 food are rejected by the hungry multitude. 

e Splritnalist in a traneport of ecstasy eries, 
“Eureka,” and Invites the doubt-wearied mind to the 
repose which this new faith offers. He laughs # + 
the fear of death, calling the “King of Terrors” by 
the pleasing name Transition;“ and though we are 
not endowed with the professed powers of the Spirit- 
— seers, ee Epon the sees 1 

rough the beautiful ations of spiritual e: 
of which they so rapturonsly speak, yet we sometimes 
think, when liste ng to their earnest declarations, 
their eloquent appeals to the lofty aspirations of the 
soul, that they are influenced by a veritable inspira- 
tion from aome other world of intelligence, and that 
their “spirit-land” is no delusion, but a happy Te! 
ty. But when some veteran student of 8 
gravely announces, as the final conclusion 72 7 
studies, that he has — — up syiden a 
support & rational expectation of -exis! 
death, such convictions, calmly expressed by — 
who have grown gray in the pursuit of knowledge. 
fall like the words of doom on the anxious W 

As one who endeavors to respect the right of 
est belief in all, I cannot impugn the conscience t 
those who hold and teach what seems to me thi 5 10 
row idea of human destiny. Some who here be 
through doubt, seeking immortality, and pom 
coming wearied and disappointed in the une 
search, have seen the hope of life extin, 125 egrity 
death, are still eapported by a character o ae the 
and unselfishness which distinguishes them 5055 
noblest souls that dignify humanity. Such person 
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from the rigid discipline of their philosophy, may 


also meet the vicissitudes of life with a resignation 
not exhibited by those who cherish the impatient 
hope of a future existence. But I cannot surrender 
the faith in immortality to their philosophy, however 
formidable its logic. I cannot refute objections 
that any mind can offer to the doctrine of a future 
existance. But still at times there comes from the 
manifestations of outward nature and from every 
consciousness of my own belng an assurance of im- 
mortality which, though no champion in debate, pro- 
tects me from the terror of annihilation. 5 
The belief in the individual and conscious existence 
of the sou! after death comes from my noblest Impulses 
and efforts toward moral excellence. If I were be- 
raft of this hope, beauty, love, and truth would lose 
their divine charms, an's existence in this world 
without a supplementary life beyond would seem to 
` me insufferably useless and dreary. The mind's lof- 
test alms would then seem vain as the travellers 
pursuit of the mirage over the hot and shadeleas des- 
ert. 


I mannar Ja yina u 27 — pleasing hope, tes) fond 
èsire, this longing r immortality.” u t 
an indefiolte latitude for reli — inion, f will 
not cavil concerning theological differences Whlie 
this shrine of hope la spared. If I cannot show to 
others a rational foundation for this faith, it is to me 
the most rational view of life that I can concelve, 
daring to hope that thie ancient belief in a future ex- 
letence, though now based on Ideas os incoherent 
and fitful as the wild fancies of a dream, may yet, 
throngh the prograan of knowledge, recelye a demon- 
stration that will convince the most ultra sceptictam, 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 
Ozank, Mo. 


OUT OF MY OWN LIFE, 

I was aware of halting not between two but many 
opinions. I first crept out of the Church, and landed 
upon the shores of a “debatable land’—not Mr. 
Owen’s,—and not a desert by any means, but yield- 
ing nothing of real to my honest truth-seeking. 
Yet there were voices there that urged me, and 
thoughts that filled my soul with a kind of pleading 
which charmed me out of my fear of forsaking the 
old ways, and striving for something better,—some- 
thing, indeed, to replace uot only what I had appar- 
ently lost, but to kindle a hope that the loving was 
32 How fearful I was! It was “creep uge 
indeed; very much as the slave crept away from bia 
master in the days of Uncle Tons Cabin, taking 
refuge in the dismal awamps of South Carolina rather 
than die in chalna. That, then, was the love of lib- 
erty without the faintest glimmer of a hope beyond 
it, not even bread to eat, It was first the love of lib- 
erty that urged me out of the Church, and I dared 
not so much as speak of what I should become, to 
my family and friends. I was in the dismal swamp 
of non-conformity, and never knew what it was that 
assailed and oppressed me, until Mr. Abbot, at my 
solicitation, wrote me a comprehensive letter, and 
made plain to me where I was. Until then, I was 
like ona whose hands and feet are bound; thereafter 
I was not free absolutely, but on the way to freedom, 

My sey are all Church . to this day. My 
mother still pleade with me to a Christian, and 
“come to Jesus.’ Itis not a matter of aatonichment 
to them that they should still remain where they are, 
but to me it lo. I ought, perhaps, to be quite as as- 
tonished at my own condition yeara ago. I had no 
need of proffered “chromo” to “come forward.” I 
was very anxious lest I should "come short“ of at- 
taining to that high altitude where a sou) “feels iteelf 
forgiven’’ and comfortably settled for life, and at per- 
fect peace as regards the hereafter, 

Being naturally timid, urging the matter was quite 
needless, The devil was Indeed by. far the worst foe 
to my childish Imagination,—worse than any ‘bear’? 
or 1 auch as nursery amusements naturally 
culminate in on dark, — nights, when Biddy has 
deen out to a wake, and comes home with eyes 
half starting out of their sockets, ready to creep 
hind the children, and “keep them alsy wid a bit of 
the onld counthry tales.“ 

That was no worse, indeed, than many an explana- 
tion in Sunday-schools, when Deacon Jeremiah Fear- 
ful was called upon to tell whether the devil had a tail 
or not, or whether in his opinion he was black or 
white. “Black, of course” Whoever could suppose 
a devil to be white! Horns, too, and “went about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,” 
The last word was looked up lu the dictionary at 
home. A fearful thing! No ‘bear story“ was ever 
for a moment to be compared with it. For a long 
time after the devil“ had been explained, and Dea- 
con Jeremiah had told the whole truth, we children 
Went by twos and threes whenever the apples or pots- 
toes were to be brought out of the cellar, Ah! we 
certainly had the fear of the devil before our eyes, it 
not “the fear of God," 

The matter did not stop there at the border-land of 
childhood, The fears and the superstitions grew 
with my growth, and strengthened with every step of 
mental progress, till I found myself a woman in years 
my education entitling me to some freedom o 
thought in otherdirections, but none at all In religions 
matters, I must stay right where Deacon Jeremiah 
left me, and gropa in the dark, as afraid of the 
“horna”? and tall“ and open mouth as ever. 
There was no release unless It was in shutting the 
Bible lids, and declaring absolutely my disgust with 
a “plan of salvation" that had nothing but a devil in 
it, and a burning lake, and gnashing of teeth, to 
Eten people, or . them that God was i 
and love was the whole plan of redemption, and the 
two places were alike his, both heaven and bell. I 
could not at first reason myself out of my feara; they 
had taken such deep root, nay, were born with me. 


are dying by the tena of thousands? 


No wonder that it took years, and that my record of 
freedom dates back but five years. 

‘The work bad to be done in my case by the Radi- 
cal, and the works of Auguste Comte, and later TEE 
INDEX, which I first met with four years ago. 

Nelson on Infidelity was too early for me, and all I 
remember of that book la that it was sold by col- 
9 Mg — ma * of 8 of 

ertain e r that it overstep) 
the boundaries of punidence eras like the firat a 
ry guns’’ which were introduced on the battle-field ss 
atest, bat rejected: the complaint being that the ma- 
chinery was so complica “that it caused great 
havoc on both eldes.” It was so with Nelson on In- 
fidelity ; eo faithful to do duty that Its arguments 
pro“ and “con” were alike conclusive, My mother 
percelved the harm, and wisely lald it ap too high for 
me to reach, She wished to spare ma the misdirec- 
tion, and kept secret a8 far as she could the infidel 
side to every question relating to the Church, Igno- 
rance was, then, the only safeguard, Tha Evidences 
Christianity, which waz a text-book in our college, 
was almply a re-hash from the Bible. 

Years after, I applied to my teacher for Rénan's 
Life of Jesus ; but he shook his head L “It Is 
a bad book; It la infidel in ita tenden 6,“ quoth he; 
“better let it alone,“ —and, to ease tite gap a little, he 
presented me with Dr. McCheuey's works, which, to 
tell the truth, are hypochondriacal, and make one 
fee) all sighs and tears, and bemoan the fact of exlet- 
ence. So I was not to see the other side (the “night 
aide,” Professor Peck would have sald), leat it do me 
harm. But 1 did afterward see that book of Rénan'’s; 
and, though he clouds over with mytiry some parta 
of tha history which he should bave held np tọ our 
gaze in the clearest sunlight of reason, he has bleat 
my soul, and I doubt not others’, by the sweet buman- 
ness which he has infused into the life of the man of 
Nazareth. 

I was in a bewildered “‘buzz-box"’ condition, as Mr. 
Beecher styles it, in which the mind is brinnning 
over witb negationa, and afraid to affirm aeingle point, 
lest it fall into error, The firet step out was through 
the Radical. Those pages were the “anxious seat“ 
of my later, riper years. How my resson dethroned 
by the help it gave me, the old s and the old fears! 
The “borns’’ and “tail” vanished, and even the 
gates of the en city dropped off from, their hinges, 
and the city itself faded sway as viewless us air.’ 

It robbed me of psalms, and crowns, and hosannas, 
but it gave me instead my right to reason, and a new 
faith in myself, which now I would not exchange for 
worlds for the old belief in man’s total depravity. 

There were deeper depths, sublimer heights, and 
moral altitudes waking up to my vision, such as it 
were not possible, in the nature of its teachings, to 
glean from the Bible. Instead of ‘metaphysical va- 
garles,’”’ I found stable ground for my feet, and a 
veritable “rock of agen,“ star-crowned, at its summit, 
and lifting itself into immensity, 

Let no one lament over Mr. Abbot's negations, or 
over the undoing of the old chains which !guorance 
has riveted fast; but rather rejoice that reason is Co- 
existent with God, and links man to the god-like here, 
and now, and hereafter. CHARLOTTE BARBER. 

LEBANON, Ohlo, Aug. 18, 1874. d 


ORGANIZATION. 


Mn. ABBOT :— i : 

One word on “Organization,” if you please, Se- 
cret o! ization is not the highest type of organiza- 
tion. Members are drawn in for the “mystery and 
secrecy,” who have no idea of “furthering a princi- 
ple,“ as you hint in your reply to “Secret Organiza- 
tiou Proposed,” in your issue of Sept. 3. The whole 
idea ls embodied in your editorial in the same num- 
ber Conselenee for Freedom: A Point to Carry.“ 
You inquire, “Have the liberale any point to carry— 
any point of sufficient importance to justify or de 
mand immediate organization?” I should think they 
had, if they could only see It. 

How many true antislavery men at the North, and 
good Unionists, could see no point to carry, and could 
not justify the strong language and measures of the 
antislavery party, till they heard the bombardment 
nt Fort Sumter, and when, awakened from their 
slumber, they found that the enemy had stolen all 
the mesana which they should have had In readiness 
wherewith to beat back their assailants! Will the 
berala sleep on in fancied security till all their 
means are stolen? ' 

We are told very encouragingly by a correspondent 
in the same number: “Let the leaders keep thelr 
armor bright, aud they may rest assured the rank and 
file will be ready; and that ‘our late civil war de- 
veloped leaders from the body of the army.” Yes, 
but can we wait for such development after the at- 
tack commences? Did not even our McClellan, our 
Burnside, our Mende, and our Hooker, prove their 
{ncompetency at fist? Can we afford to walt three 
or four years of bloody death for a Grant, a Sheridan, 
and a Sherman to“ develop,“ while our brave boys” 


Would they have us wait till the Christian's God is 
in the Constitution, and we liberala taxed to keep 
him there? Shall tha watchword be, Peace, 172 
when there la no peace, when the war is actually be- 
gun,—the war of Ideas and atlempts to bind us hand 
and foot? Woe to us, if we listen to those sleepy, 
easy-living, conciliatory, compromising radicals, who 
asaure us there is no danger who cannot read the 
signs of the times, who cannot see the lurid flames In 
the sky, and who seek to pacify and console us with 
the assurance that “when the danger becomes Im- 
minent they will be ready.“ As well might the In- 
habitants of a city, when appealed to to organize a fire 
department, excuse themselves by saying: ‘When 
the city is on fire then will we organize and procure 
our engines and apparatus. Do not fear; we will be 


these tacts, these dangers must be presen 


claim 


ready In case of need; we zoa no flame or smoke yet; 
why should we barry?" 
es, Mr. Editor, you are right. We should o 

ize, and organize now, There should be no delay. 
Besides, our apathy emboldens the enemy, While 
we sleep and mutter, “There is no danger,” they are 
wide awake, and at work, laughing at our fancied 
security. Were we now organized, and our forces all 
drilled, we should number millions of effective war- 
riors, all ready for the contest when called into the 
field. We could then say to the Independent, the 
“Strength of our Unbellef’’ ls not only individually 
powerful and Increasingly so, but collectively as 
strong and effective as justice, truth, and codpera- 
ton can make it. 

ated; 


; and in 
view of this necessity I offer my humble services to 
the friende of organization to assist in effecting this 


Yes, these scattered elements must be con 


purpose. 
On and after Oct. 1, whenever called for, I will go, 


us Jong as bealth and strength will permit, to pro- 
ese truths to the best of my a me namely, 
the Demands of Liberalism, as set forth in TRE 
INDEX. 
ELLA E. Greson. 
Barer, Mase., Sept. 4, 1874, 


AN EYE-WITNESS'S TESTIMONY. 


BROOELYN, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1874. 
MY DEAR INDEX :— 

Believing you to be an honest friend to truth, E 
wish to correct a misstatement in your paper of Sekt, 
10, made by Charles D. B. Mills in reference to the 
meeting at Plymouth Church on the evening of Au- 
gust 28. He says: Mr. Moulton essayed quietly to 
withdraw; but instantly the crowd (the statement 
says ‘the major part of the immense audience’), rash- 
ing after him like a mob as they were” that la the 
mistake}, “pursued him with murderous cries and 
blowa,” 

Mr. Mille bas every right to believe it true, owing 
to the reporte In most of the papers; and those re- 
porte grew out of the fact that all the confusion oc- 
curred around the reporters’ table, hear which Mr. 
Moulton had placed himself. I, as one of thet audl- 
ence, wish to give my testimony to the facts, We 
had been rejoiced to hear from the report of the Com- 
mittee that not one charge against Mr. Beecher had 
been proven. In the midst of our enthusiasm, Mr. 
Moulton . on the scene. The Whisper went 
round, “There's Moulton! Necks were craned to 
look at him. Perhaps twenty-five (sprinkled all over 
the church) shouted indignantly, “Turn bim out!“ 
“Choke him!” The rest of the three thousand (of 
whom I was one) were terrified lest any violence 
should be done to him, We arose in our alarm to see 
what was going on. Then there were cries of “Sit 
down!’ Turn him out!?“ “Goon! Allthismade 
dire confusion, My only thought, then, ax one of 
that mob,“ was, “Oh! don't turn him out! While 
he behaves quietly, don't turn him out!” Just then 
Mr, Halliday came forward, and “in the name of 
Plymouth Church” requested order, and that Mr. 
Moulton should be allowed to remain while he created 
no dlsturbance. The church was quicted, and order 
reigned again, until Mr. Moulton got ap pad shouted 
to the speaker, ‘You're a liar, sir!“ Then again all 
was confusion, when Mr. White (one of the commit- 
tee) arose, came forward, and with a single gesture 
stilled the multitude; then sald; “Let the man stay 
where he will hear the truth.“ There was no more 
disturbance near where I eat (under the clock) after 
that. Some of the papers said the Doxology was 
not sung. It was, as two or three thousand people 
can testify. 

What occurred in the street after Moulton went 
out I am unable to say, aa I stayed Inside with 
“Plymouth Church,” singing the Doxology. 


P.S,—Thanks for your honest sentence on page Ai: 
„Mr. Beecher's as yet unproved crime.” 


— —— — — 


A WORD OF ENCOUBAGEMENT. 


EDITOR OF TAE INDEX :— 

The duration of individual animal life is Hated, 
that the earth may prove equal to the sustenance o 
mankind; yet none of the latter are exempt from the 

ainful speculative theories imposed upon them from 
firth by fallow-beings, as to what is to be their con- 
dition beyond the life here. 

I recently had the pleasure to listen to n discourse 
at Montague, Lake Pleasant, by B. F. Underwood, 
The discourse accorded with my preconceived idea of 
truth; but the main point was that for the first time 
I heard a public speaker openly proclaim that he is 
an infidel, ‘The speaker's power of eloquent reason- 
ing was sufficient to transform the word infidel from 
a reproach into a shining jewel. From the shoulders 
of good men and women who are bending beneath 
the welght of the name infidel, our friend lifts the 
Orthodox mantle of scorn, and thie too ls trans- 
formed into smiles of peace and joy. 

GILBERT BILLOYGS. 


CHO nN, Mass., Aug. 24, 1874. 


A BEA-OAPTAIN, Invited to meet the committee of 
a soclety for the evangelization of Africa, when asked, 
“Do the subjecta of che king of Dahomey keep Sun- 
day?’ replied: Tes, and everything else they can 
lay hands on.“ 


Ir was Ax Intan coroner who, when asked how 
he accounted for an A mortality in Lim- 
erick, replied sadly: "I cannot te l. There are peo- 

e dying this year that never died before,” Nero 

‘ork Observer. 


Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ls respoct- 
fully solicited for Tas INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve: 

ing pages of TEE INDEX in entire pamong 
with ita general character and principlea, an 
thos to furnish to the public an advertlsin 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
Ite patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support, To thia end, all improper 
or blind“ i onti, bos quack adver- 
tisements, and all adyo ments belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cute will 
be admitted, 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
af . to x z Insertions, 10¢ per line, 


s “ “a “ sè 
“ rH $1 “ 5 „ #“ 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on full-column 
advertisements, à discount of 26 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advances further Reccant af 25 per 
oont. on total, as above calc will 
be made, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Edtlor, 


10 ADVERTISERS. 


The following atates the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised to 


Tax INDEX :— 
ToLspo, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
To Tae INDRX Ass., Toledo, O.: 
Gentlemen,—Having bad occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 
you largely, take pleasure In stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory rë- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in any other paper I have adyer- 
Used in. Not only have obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the losertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
Yours truly, 
HENRY S. STEBBINS, 


Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tekmont PLAOE, 
Boston, 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has boon organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purposes of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Pres and Rational 
Religion, 


It te the object of THE INDEX to give publia 
Otferance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Bost matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to spply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


Tt ls edited by FRANCIS E ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with tho following lat of 
ditorial Contributors 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, Newport, R.L 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bodford, Mans, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas, 
Mna. E D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
RXV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Pror. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


Evory Uberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the beet popular exponant of Religious Liber- 
allem, Every Christian minister, and Overy think- 
ing church-member, should aubscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and mont scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, und as the best 
means of becoming wall informed of the argu- 
menta snd the movements which the Church will 
have to moot In the futare, 


Almont every number contains a discourse or 
loading article, which alone ts worth the price of 
one year’s hubscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, tn 
A lattar do the Editor publiahed in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
such e journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minda of your 
country,—{e a good signof thetimes, There is no 
ach journalin England, France, or Germany; 
tough the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals ia, as you know, very large,” 
And later still: "I road the numbers of your ON- 
DEX with increasing interest,” 


Bend $9.00 for one 
iatotstiig pa year, or 75 cents for threa 
Addreas THE INDEX 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


| Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 


LEADING INDEX WRITEBS. 

Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. 8PENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
À, W. STEVENS, 
F, E. ABBOT, 


Aro now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
centa cach; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Traths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmationr’ 
and „Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, anthor of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, lu s lettar to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Truxs,’and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Pear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
actor of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Biblo, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ls an oyver- 
whelming demonstration of the imperteo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old alla the Now Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00, 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
coatiiness, and IneMclency of the System 
of Forelgn Missions. Full of Figures, Pacts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coplas $1.00, 


No. 5.— 0d in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 61.00. 


No. 6.—**The Sabbath,” by Parker PINs- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 8 
cents; 12 copies 60 conta. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B, 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta pverybody. New Edition, Price 5 
venta; 12 copies $0 centa. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tor of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copios 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F, E, Abbot, Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 


who will distributa tt, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copias, 


Noll.—The God of Scienco, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attampts to show the real (nfluence of 
modern scionce upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 coplen 60 cents. 


No, 14.—A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F, E. Abbot, 
attempts to zhow thatthe popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ls incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion Itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of It, based on the Law of Evolution, 

sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
God, Ta 
rpetul 


and independent even of belief in 

the necessary condition of the 

of Religion among men. Price 10 conts; 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOR, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in tho tudi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitariantsm 
for sectarianiam, devotion to univyersal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Ralig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticilam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the pracy 
tical object to which THE INDEX la spevial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ad- 
ucationsl institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesisatical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, und the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
clroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of à valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
moet marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known‘ em- 
inent writers who bayo already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high po- 
aition. Mr, Voraxy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lonpow LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city aud town throughout the coum- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ts Three Dol- 
lars è year, payable in advance; and at the 
dame rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order, The name, 
with addreas in full, must be sccompenied 
with the money in oach case. 

Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


THE INDEX--SHEPTEMBER 24, 1874. 


4.;,P UBLI CATION, 


oF TEE 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original meet. 
ing in 1567, at which the Fres 
Religious Association was 
ized. Containing addresses by O. E Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretis Motti 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welsa, Olver John 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
(This pamphlet has not been on sala fora 

number of years, and many persons who hayy 

ali of the Annual Reports succesding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents, 

Proceedings of Second Annual Meets 
ing, 1869, 50 cepts, Contains esasy by 
Julis Ward Howe on Freedom end Be- 
straint in Religion,” and by David A, Wis- 
son on The Relation of Social Stienes to 
Religion," and speeches by O. B. Frothing. 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, . A. Bar 
tol, A. M, Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beavor, and 
others; with an appendiz on "Outlines of 
Judaism” by Rabbi Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Hep 
ing, 1870. 60 cents, Contains omayy 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of ths 
Free Religions Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion," by Mra. E. D. Cheney on (Ry 
ligion as a Social Force, eapectally in rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F.E. Abbot on “The Future of Religions 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;" an essay by Samuel Johnson og 
“Tho Natural Sympathy of Religions," fok 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," by 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedaniem," 
by Wm. H. Channing on The Religions of 
Ching,” and Wm, J. Potier on ‘Religion 
Old and New in India; also abstract of a 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos, Vickers, S. K. Calthrop, 
Rabb! Wise, and others, 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moit 
ing, 1872, 85centa, (Four or mors, 2 
centa cach.) Contains esasys by J. V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church uu 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion a 
the Expresaion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," aud by O. B. Froth 
Ingham on The Religion of Bomanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cais 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, 0. A. 
‘Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meets 
ing, 1878. W cents, (Four or more, $ 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," end by 
John Welse on Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T, W. Higginson, Samuel Longfe+ 
low, J. 8, Thomson, F. E, Abbot, and Lo 
cretia Mott. 

Proceedings of Seventh Aunuel 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four of 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's addres 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol’s essay on The 
Religions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Sonnescheln's speech on Reformed Suda 
ism,” and of the statements by Més. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of thelr te- 
spective atütudes towards Christianity, 
as „Christian,“ “Anti-Christian," and x- 
tra-Chriatian,"“—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kosh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglasa, and 
D. A. Wasson, 

Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. mp 
ginson. 25 conta, 

Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chane 
ning. 26 cents. 

Reason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents. 

Taxation of Church Property; b7 — 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package of teny 
60 cents; of one hundred, 85. 


‘These publications are for sale st the 4 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual 5 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be T 1 
supply of others previous to that of 5 ad- 
quite Limited. Orders by mall may © 
dressed either “Free Religions 4 ihe 
No, 1 ‘fremont Place, Boston,” or t0 


Maas. 
Becretary, 2 gw. F K A 
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A DAY GUARANTEED 
2D ganr rags aT OEE ar ONE 


M GOVERNORS OF IOWA 
Daxora. Catalogues free. Ww 


Fg ee a ß 
ROWLAND CONNOR, 


Having finished bis engagement with the 
Free Fon tional Bociety of Florence, 
Pii answa levitations to lecture for liberal 


t 
societies, Adare i CA PLAIN, MASS, 
T H E 


IN D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 
THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 


to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
colpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 


Shillings. 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.S.A. 
G ET THE BEST. 
Webster's 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Fords and Mraninga not in other Dic- 
tlonartes. 


1840 P e Quarto, 
2000 nn 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONABY EXT ANT. London Quarterly Rè- 
view, October, 1873. rare 

plished by G. & O. M ERRIA M,Spring- 
Held, Masa. Said by all Booksellers.” 


T H E F R E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 

' VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 

EST OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
LEAGUE, 


The objects of the League are to advocate 
the opening of nl) Museums, Art Galleries, 
Ca., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
summer the nning of cheap Sunday EX- 
cursions; to provide during the winter un- 
day Evenings for the People,“ and generally 
to promote everything conducive to rational 
recreation on Sunday. 

Tha Free Sunday Advocate is publivhed In 
London, England, and la conducted hy an 
Honorary Editorial Committee, consisting of 
the following: Mra. J. H, Simpson, London; 
Thomas Marshall, London; Fred’k Long, 
London; Francis W. Souther, London; Mark 
H, Judge, Hampetead, 

‘The ANNUAL acBacnirtTioN for delivery by 

at to any pan of the United States is one 
Bollar (payal le in advance), Address 
+» THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


250 High Holborn, London, W. C., England. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA, 
By CRA RLE BUMNER, 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown Byo., th extra, $2. 
Aside from Its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that It waa the last work on which 
r. Sumner was engaged before his death, 
“PROPHETIC Voices" will be foand of graat 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, so full is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author bas also given interesting sketches. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


ANEW, SEARCHING,TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant questions involved in Conjugal Love is 
straightforward, unmistakably emphatic,and 
perfectly expiicit aud plain In every vital 
poraa: «Davis has recently examined 

he whole field of Matriage, Parentage, Dis- 
affection, and Divorce, and this little yolume 
is the result; which now comes into the world 
“because It ia now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


~" -Our friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
written a book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on this side of the great river. It 
certainly touches their bosoms if not their 
bualpess, aad people who do not care a pin 
What Mr. Dayls thinks of the Summer Land 
wil be interested to zee what he knows about 
conjugal love, and the duties of the marriage 
relation. His book has à table of contents as 
pl N as a Delmonico bil of fare. G- 


Price, in paper covers, 50 ts; l è 

some cloth, Pente; in ‘tall “ie iad coy 

binding, $i. Postage free. The trade sup- 

by the “Progressive Publishing foune" of 
x — Hause“ of 

A.J. DAVIS Å 00., No. y: 

ow York City. + No. H Eust Fourth Street, 


* 


QTUDENTS FITTED for any| BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE.| NONPAREIL Farm Feed 


CONSTANT ee em ave wn 
At home, or ie, 

> Particali 
pine year agin Bi free: ‘Address, 
with ux · cent return stamp; N no oe 


PREE DISCUSSION 


ia hald at HOSPITALLER HALL, 53 Wash’ 
Sunday, at 10} A.M., 
POEM. Mat task relaten Lo the Religions, 
tical, sod Socjal iutercer® of gy ome 
ea tho eure for sala overy Sunday at 
Hospitalier Hall, 


Boge TEDE ͤ ͤ6ͥ —uvͤ— z 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL 8CHOOL,—Tho twonty- 

ürt schoo! year of this Family and Day 
School, FOR BOTH SEXES, will begin Wednes- 
day, September 16, 1874. 

For particulars address 

NATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, 
At home Saturdays. 


1 9 N E WS FP AP E R 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, 1 
should like to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and malling, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given, amd satisfactory 
work guaranteed. bo, H, ELLIS, 

T Tremont Place, Boston. 


To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
€ Any OBTAINAHLE BOOK NOT IN 
PHIS LIST will be furnished to order, 
Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Booka, or 
who wish for information as to the price, &c,, 
of any Amorican or Foreign Book, can have 
thelr orders . filled and their inqul- 
fy 


ries answered by leae, 
HE'INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX, e 

Round volumes of THE INDEX lor 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
pomnim expense) on recetpt of $2.50, $2.- 

„ and 83,00 respectively. hese volumes 
are exceeringly valuable slugly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important ersaya and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnish as instroctive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day, No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes. 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Placa, Boston, 


WAR R E N 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 60 cents. 
PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price 26 cents, 


For sale by 
Bs H. M O R S , 


25 Brom@eld St., Boston. 


8 


H 
SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, with the dis- 
tinguished ssaistarce of Prof, L. O. EMER- 
son, of Boston. There gentlemen, in the 
Sono MONAROR, present to tha public a book 
unriyalled for the use of 


SINGING CLASSES, 


whether in the form of Srvaixo sono, or 
in NORMAL Moste SCHOOLA, CONVENTION, 
COLLEOEN, or ACADEMIES, and the higher 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Price 75 Conts. Per Dozon, 97.50. 


Richardson’s N ew Method 


FOR TRE PIANOFORTE. 


‘The Most Popular Method ever issued ; 250, 
000 already sold, and the Look is received, {f 
anything, with Increasing favor from year to 
year. Teachers and Pupils buy 


25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY! 1 
Recently enriched by the addition of 
“CaBBNY'S LETTERS ON THR ART OF PLAYING 
THE PIANO,” and of “ScauMANN'’s MAXIMS," 
It ls now a book of 260 large pages. 
PRICE 63.75. 


An books mailed, post-paid, for the rotall 
price. 


E 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
711 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Our organizanon some tmesince decided to di- 
root Its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church ond other corporate property fa 
unfustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

As a means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation several! thousand coples of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appoared in TRE IN DET of Nov, N. 
We have already issued three editions, the 
last of which le nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to lasue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER LW THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calle for them tn 
other Staten, 

To do this, wo need funds; for, although wa 
have made arrangomonts for printing the Tract 
at very low coat, itis Impossible for the Boston 
League, Vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone, 

Will not, then, 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations? 

We frequently recelye communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking how 
much they shall pay. To auch we reply that the 
coat to us la about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall ba plensed to furniah them atthis price per 
thousand, or 30 cents per buudred, to ali who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
bo gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking = repeal of 
these unjust laws. 

The matter is still in their bande, and at the 
noxt sesaton will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile tho 


Voice of the People, 


favoring Justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
We shall soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who haye 
not already done so, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


evor presented to our legislative body. 
Wii thosa willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would asy, also that we foal deeply the 
nesd of 


Other Organizations 


in this Btate, to coiperste with ns in 
equality and justico, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wa are ready to render such easistance as lies in 
our power. 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all will anito and work, the results sought 
can be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO,1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
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en 
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WHOLE No. 249. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesi 
shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation, 
9. We demand that the wenpiogman’ of chaplains in Con- 
nda her ce supported D7 
si DS B 
nhat be discontinued, ee 4 


u 
public money, 

3. We demand that all A ala siyropustiows for educa 
tional and charitable ins tutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, — 

We demand that fous services now sustained 

72 government aball elle and especialy that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 


bly aa a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited. gio 

b. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or Ld the Governors of the vartous States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
to all other n of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altles of perjury shall be established in ita stead, 

7, We demand that all laws directly or indirectly euforo- 
FE the Sabbath shall be re- 


B. We demand that all laws otag to the enforcement of 
Christian” morality ahali be abrogated, and that all lawa 
aball be conformed to the R of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
tical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 

shall be conceded to Christianity ot any other spe- 
otal religion; that our entire political system shali be found- 
Sd und administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove peresa 66 this end shall be 
conalstonuy, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL’ ORGANIZATION, 


It is our profound conviction that the safety of 

ublican institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
zation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by tba least interference of the State in matters of 


on; an 
Prevent Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
rit of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
thoai administration of our political atem, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuzasyons, We, the unde ed, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTIOLES OF AOREEMENT. 


ABT. 1 The name of this Association shall be Taz LIB- 
AL League OF 

Agr. The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the "Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughont the country, and es say in —: 

„Also, as soon as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
baye Leen formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal es, to be hereaf- 
ter called, in order to co-operate with the Uberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ABT. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be ar local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 

n such other as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right, 


ART. Such measures shall be ted for raising funda 
for the League as shall be presoribed In the By-Laws bys 
two-thirds vote of the members, 


ART, 6.—Any person may become a member of the Loague 
by wubeoribing Bia or ber same to these Articles of Agrôs- 
mont. 


Axr. 6,—The Officers of the 6 shall bea President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an ecu- 
tive Committees of three members; anil tbeir duties aball be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices, The President 
and Secretary hall be dele; 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


Ant. J. These Articles of Agreemept-may be amended 

a three-fourths vote of the members present at any teg- 

ar meeting, provided due notice of the roposed amead- 

ments shall have been sent to every me at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 

Bo fer as Lam concerned, the shove is the platform of 
Tun Impez. I believe in it without reservé; I believe that 
it will yet be accepted universally by the American people, 
aa the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Liberal League ought to be formed to carry out its princi- 
plon wherever balf a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
can he got together, Being convinced that the movement 
to secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
turely, even if slowly, spread, 1 hope to make Tas INDEX 
a moans of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
active co-operation of every man and every woman who be- 
leven In it. Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
port promptly the names of their Presidents and Becre- 
tarles. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
Ae that lint grows, Ir freedom, justice, and reason are 
right, ler their organized voice be heard like the sound of 


=e ee FRANCIS $, ABBOT, Editor. 
Boron, Bopt. 1, 1873, 4 3 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICOLE 1, 


Section Jn Congress shall make no law reapecting an es- 
tablishment of rel „or favoring any particular form of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the presa, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

SKetTIow 2.—No State shall make any law reapecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any prtleular orm. 
of réligion, or prohibiting the free exerc! 
arise the 9 6} 

g people peaceably to 
the Government for & redress of griev: 
test shall ever be required as a condition of suffr: or aa 
a qualification to any office or public trust, in any tate; 
and no person shall ever in any State be deprive of an; 
of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqualift 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ròn- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in Ronse ee of any opinions hs or she may hold 
on the — ar o s 

8ECTION r to enforce the pro- 
Article by appropri- 
ate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


In rms COUNTRY there are 63,000 churches and 
48,874 clergymen, 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT of real estate in Detroit ex- 
empted from taxation is $8,490,460. 


THE TOTAL POPULATION of Japan lo put at 
83,110,825, by the just published official census of the 
Japanese government for the year 1872. 


Tux biscusstox on the Euthanasian creed does 
not seem to have interested so many minda in this 
conntry as in England; yet it is surely an important 
one, at least to some invalids. 


Tue Lonvon Spectator has a neat way of putting 
things. It holds that Englishmen prefer “to put up 
with annoyances from want of regulation, rather 
than put up with annoyances from being regulated to 
death.” 


Ir was the Blebop of Peterborough who declared 
that, “If the cholce must be made, be had rather see 
England free than sober.“ This apothegm would 
hardly serve as a transparency motto for & Prohibi- 
tloniat torchlight procession. Dr. Miner would 
reverse it, 

Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY himself de- 
clares that, out of à population of 180,000,000, “with 
all efforts, not above 318,000 converts have been 
made. Will the Independent please cite this as a 
fresh proof of our “want of candor” with regard to 
missions? 

Ir rae Nation indulges too often in such sharp lit- 
tle bite of blasphemy as this, it will be shoved into 
the category of “infidel sheets” without mercy: “We 
must request Plymouth Church to stop praying pub- 
licly for Tilton. This disgusta the community, which 
ia already much nauseated, and does Tilton no good, 
Plymouth Church has had charge of his moral and 
religious training, and has falled in it so miserably 
that we are confident that no petition it now utters 
about him will receive any attention.“ 


Tax Saturday Review gives an instance of ow“ 
style that is almost amusing, when it says of John 
Stuart Mils land heresies: ‘The task of transferring 
all the property in the country from those who have 
to those who want, though it is the natural and 
logical consequence of Mr. Mill's theorles, would not 
be unattended with difficulty.’ Could the supposed 
gdvocates of a tremendous socio-political cataclysm 
have been touched with greater feline softness and 
treachery? Depend upon It, the vicious old tom-cat 
of vested Interests had his claws all ready to 
unsheathe, 

Arrak LATE “National Conference of Unitarian 


and other Christian Churches,” at Saratoga, Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke offered two resolutions, one 
to send a committee of three to express the sympathy 
of the Unitarians in the Congregational Council at 
New Haven next month, and the other to send a 
similar committee to the next annual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association. The former was carried 
and the latter tabled. Rev. Dr. Bellows moved that 
the Conference “heartily endorses the action of lu 
officers” in inylting Mr, Potter's society to be present 
by pastor and ley delegates. Like the other, this 
motion was (iu the phrase of the Liberal Christian) 
“voted down sharply and decisively.’ A resolution 
offered by Rey, Charles W. Buck, the substance of 
which was to put an undogmatic meaning into the 
words Christian and Christianity, was Jost In the 
Business Committee, to which it was referred. We 
confine ourself this week to s simple statement of 


fact, reserving comment for our next lasue. 


Kav tpaca’s great cartoon of The Era of the 
Reformation,” representing elghty-thres chief repre- 
sentatives of perbaps the most momentous epoch of 
human history, ls now on exhibition at the Boston 
Athenwum, and is visited dally by crowds. The four 
Catholic altar-pleces of Zurbaran, belonging to the 
collection of the Duke de Montpensier (son of King 
Louis Philippe), and representing the Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Circumcision, are ranged side by side 
in the adjoining apartment, but easily visible at the 
same tima from a midway position, To how many of 
the enthusiastic, admiring spectators has it occurred 
to contrast the ideals embodied respectively by Kaul- 
bach and Zurbaran? In the splendid figure of the 
king kneeling before the Christ-babe, Zurbaran bas 
expressed the innermost spirit of Catholiciam—tho 
sentiment of humble and fervent devoteelsm almost 
unmixed with other elements; In almost every facc 
of the cartoon, Kaulbach bas expressed the essence 
of the free religions (not the Christian) side of Prot- 
estantism—the inflexibility of mascullne will and the 
grandeur of unsubmissive intellect, The effect of 
thia contrast, accidentally set before the thoughtful 
beholder with all the power of great genius, Ia pro- 
found; but the deeper meanings of it are hidden 
from him who lacks the key of Free Religion. 


In BRATTLEBORO, Vermont, the Catholic priest 
asked the School Committee to excuse Catholic chil- 
dren from attendance at school on Corpus Christi 
Thursday, that they might keep the day according to 
the regulations of the Church. The Committee re- 
fused. The children, however, having absented them- 
selves, the Committee suspended them altogether. 
A petition was at once presented to the Supreme 
Court for an injunction to restrain the Committee 


from excluding the children from schoo! privileges; 


but this petition was denied. Such collisions are 
greatly to be regretted, The request of the priest 
could not well have been granted by a formal excuse 
from attendance on sectarian grounds, without estab- 
lishing a bad precedent; but it would have been far 
wiser to have taken no notice of the children's ab- 
sence, at least by the infilction of a heavier penalty 
than attaches to unexcused absence under ordinary 
circumstances, We cannot approve of anything that 
looks like persecution on account of religious faith; 
and we epecially deprecate any unnecessary exaspera- 
tion of the Catholics against the public schoo) system, 
Without departing from the strictest principles of 
secular education, let us refrain from heaping fuel 
uselessly on the fires of superstition, which are quite 
hot enough already. The Boston Advertiser thinks 
the priest's request should have been granted, 
While we cannot agree with It to that extent, we do 
think that the School Committee were too harsh, and 
would have acted more justiy, pa well as more kludly, 
by following the course here suggested. 
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The Literary Genius of Bunyan. 


4 LECTURE RECENTLY DELIVERED IN LONDON, AT THE CO- 
OPERATIVE INSTITUTE, 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


This world is a big place. This is not an original 
observation, Yet men's attention needs calling to it 
nt times., People are always forgetting what a variety 
of humanity society contains, Two hundred years 

the authorities of Bedford made things very un- 
pleasant to one John Bunyan, because they thought 
thay knew all about their nelghbors, and did not im- 
ne that a common etreet-workman might have in 
him the elements of the most famous man that that 
wilful and patriotic county ever produced, The 
world ia not. only by but it is growing bigger every 
day with wonders. Science so enlarges men's vision 
that all our famous calculations and creeds seem un- 
certain, weak, and small, on the shore of the vast 
ocean of facts whose mighty currents are yet unde- 
termined, 

The trade of a tinker seems a very unpromialn, 

repsration for a literary career. A tinker in Bede 
ford to-day would not find himself very much flat- 
tered by the attentions that would be paid to him; 
and if he bed the additional disadvantage of being 
“known to the police," the prospect of a duke erect- 
ing a statue to his memory would seem very diatant; 
and it says very much for the genius of Bunyan as a 
writer, that belng a tinker and a schismatic, in the 
hands of those ungifted regulators of doctrine, the 
parish constables, he attained unrivalled ascendancy 
in literature. Disbelieying in this world, despisin 
this world, Banyan obtained renown by the arta o 
thie world. He was a very remarkable writer. If he 
mended pots as well as he made sentences he was the 
beat tinker that ever travelled; but he has told us 
nothing as to hie skill as a workman which would 
be as useful to mankind as the story of his akill as a 
„aint, When a wealthy citizen of London offered to 
take bie son as “an apprentice without s premium,” 
Bunyan declined, on the ground that “God had 
sent him to preach the Gospel, and not to advance 
his famlly;“ which was very fine lu the preacher, but 
very bad for the boy. Bunyan had no worldly no- 
tions, His great doctrine was that men were not saved 
by any g they might do, but by something which 
some one else had done; and that they were not to 
lepend upon thelr own merit to advance themselves, 
but on that of another—a doctrine which would ruin 
the morals of any commercial establishment in a 
month; and if preached generally lu business would 
make a poor-bouse and a police-office necessary in ev- 
ey street. 

tis of course no part of my intention to call in 

question Bunyan’s réliglous views, or the depth and 
sincerity of his unquestionable personal plety, These 
considerations lie outelde my record altogether. M 
sole concern ls with the literary method and art wi 
which he stated them, I honor the rhetorical akill 
which enabled him to command the admiration of 
men who, were he living, would not meet him in 
company, nor give him the right hand of fellowship 
in public, The plebeian victory which the prisoner 
and pamphleteer won by dint of original capacity is 
one of the trlumpbs of the self ‘educated mechanic,” 
4s Mr. Disraeli once called a possible rival In tbat re- 
public of literature where privilege ia unrecognized 

and where birth—mean or noble 13 neutral, an 

genius alone is greatness. í 

There ts no donbt that John Bunyan was a serious- 
minded and well-disposed man, robust in frame and 
robust in understanding, who misled the world about 
him by his disparagement of himself. Like many 
other Christlans, he judged himself by the standard 


of the infinite perfection of God, and compared with 
our highest ideas of sinlessnesa and purity the beet 
of men would have to give but a very shabby account 
of themselves. Nevertheless, the human observer, 
who compares one man with another, knows that 
some are just and comparatively pure, while others 
are base and vile. Judg ng himself by the standard 
of God, Bunyan declared himself the ‘chief of sin- 
ners;“ but compared with his towusmen he was a 
atout-hearted, stout-minded, scrupulous man. If he 
seems to us offensive and contemptuous to all who 
differ from him lu theology, we must remember that 
he lived ln days when men were new to the study of 
the Blble—when no one had experienced the million 
interpretations which sincere, truth-seeking Chris- 
tians have since put upon it. Bunyan lived when 
the most ignorant sectary believed himself Infallible, 
when clergymen taught that faith was higher than 
learning, and when criticism was regarded as the lat- 
est form of sln. 8 

Bunyan was not a pleasant man to know. He had 
an unrelenting sincerity which hiz doctrines and not 
hia nature turned into severity, He gave men s chill 
who met him in the street. Yet, like all manJy men, 
he had great natural tenderness which he yet re- 
strained; like the beginning crime, towards all who 
took a more lenient view of life than himself. He 
had a sou) like a red Indlan's—all tomabawk and 
truth—untll the es pamitan came and added hu- 
mor to it Banyan hed wonderful self-insight. It 
was part of his genius, He was under no delusion as 
to his own morose views, See with what worldly art 
he sought to reconcile men to it. He demands in hia 
vigorous doggerel,— 

“May I not write in such a style as this? 
Tn such a method too, and yet not miss 

ood? Why may it not be done? 
ring water when the bright bring none.” 


Mark hia offensive assumption. He does not ask 
to explain his views, for the chance of your seeing by 
them, or finding guidance in them, but stands up as 
aa monitor. His tone is, my end, thy good.” 

— comes the fine apologetic Mas- rleh as à prov- 
erl 


„Dark clouds bring water when the bright bring none.“ 
Like men of original genius, this stont-minded pot- 


mender had abounding confidence in himself. Man- 
ifestly he had no doubt as to his own powers, No 
man knew better what he was about. He could take 


the measure of ali the justices about bim, and he 
knew it. Every shallow-headed gentleman in Bed- 
fordsbire towns and villages was made to wince un- 
der his picturesque and satiric tongue. To clergy- 
men, bishops, lawyers, and magistrates he fave 
names which all his neighbors knew,—Mr. Pitiless, 
Mr. Hardheart, Mr. Forget-Good, Mr. No-Truth, Mr. 
Haughty, Thus he named the disagreeable ‘dignita- 
ries of the town of Mansoul, who were very well 
known to those to whom he spoke and for whom he 
wrote. 

At first he was regarded by his ‘pastors and mas- 
ters“ as a mere wilful, noley, praying sect Very 
soon they discovered he was a fighting preacher. As 
tinker or as Christian he always had his sleeves 
turned up. When be had to try hie own cause he 
put in the jury-box Mr. True-Heart, Mr. Upright, 
Mr. Hate-Bad, Mr. See Truth, and other amiable 

ons. His witnesses were Mr. Know-All, Mr. 

ell-True, Mr. Hate-Lies, Mr. Vouch-Truth, Mr. 

Did-See, His town clerk was Mr. Do-Right; the 
Recorder was Mr. Conscience; the jailer was Mr. 
Trueman. Lord Understanding was on the bench, 
and the judge bears the dainty name of the Golden- 
headed Prince.” Bunyan's adversaries are always a 
bad get. They Ive in Villaln's Lane, in Black Mouth 
Street, or Blasphemer's Row, or Drunkard's Alley, or 
Rascal's Corner. They are the sons of one Beastly, 
whose mother bare them in Flesh Square; they live 
in the house of one Shameless, at the sign of the 3 
robate, next door to the descent into the Pit. Their 
relations are Mr, Halter, Mr. Implety, Mr, False- 
Peace, Mr. Covetousness, who are housed by one Mr, 
Biohit in Folly's Yard. Bunyan had a perfect 
wealth of sectarian invective at command, His epi- 
theta are at times unquotable and ferocious. When, 
however, his friends are at the bar the witnesses 
agalust them com the choicest scoundrels of all 
time—Mr, Envy, Mr. Pickthank, and others, whose 
friende are Lord Carnal Delight, Lord Luxurious, 
Lord Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, and similar vil- 
lalnous people of quality, The judge's name is now 
Lord Hate-Good. The jury consist of Mr, No-Good, 
Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-Lust, Mr. Live-Loose, Mr. 
Heady, Mr. Hate-Light, Mr. Enmity, Mr, Liar, Mr, 
Cruelty, and Mr, Implacable, with Mr. Blindman for 
foreman, Never was such an infamous gang Impan- 
elled. Rancor, and rage, and vindictiveness, and ey- 
ery passion awakened in the breasta of the strong by 
local insolence and legal injustice, is eupplied by 
Bunyan with epithets of immense retallative force, 
He is the greatest name-maker among authors, and 
had he been with Adam in Eden there would have 
been no difficulty in naming the beasts of the field 
had they been twice as many. He was à spiritual 
Comanche. He prayed like à saint, he denounced 
like a savage. He sald himself when describing the 
art of the religious rbetorician—an art of which he 
was the greatest master of hia time, — 

“You see the ways the fish 

To catch the ah n 

Behold! how he engageth all his wita, 

Also nie Anares, lines, angles, hooks, and nets; 

Yet fish there be that e pia hook, nor Ine, 

Nor snare, nor art, nor engine can make thine; 

They muat he groped for, and be tickled too, 

Or they will not be catched, whate’er you do." 


Banyan never tickled the sloner. It was not his 
way. He carried a prong. He pricked the erring. 
He was aa determined as hip namesake William Bun- 
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yan, who published a pamphlet 
ought to be done to holy pedestrians wi 
tien lay rearward. John Bunyan was for bo 
measures. He put detonating balla under hi 
grima’ feet, which exploded as they stepped. — 
alarmed them along. He lined the celestial’ — 
with horrors. If the holy travellers turned wad 
heads they saw a fiend. Worse than Lot's wife 
was merely changed into a pillar of sweet, . 
some, all-preservlüg salt, were Bunyan's unfortun 5 
5 Lng into a pit filled with — 
where they bowled and burned unkno 
time, il * n 
t was not an agrees business for 
ens to draw the character of Harold Sia — 
ering that it might be taken in part for one of his 
own honored friends—Leigh Hunt—to whom it does 
not apply. But the appropriating temerity of a man 
of genius is often s mercy to generations after bjm. 
How many people have been warned agalnst those 
airy, idle, and gracious impostors, who take the 
money of hard-earned and scrupulous pertons, and 
transfer their debts to them to pay, Many an uncon. 
acious knave has blushed, and many an honest man's 
pocket has been saved by the portraiture of Harold 
Skimpole. Bunyan drew religious Skimpoles and 
ei vo an N pencil. 

„with what pleasure the great Bedford 
must have contemplated bis masterly pages, Ae 
by day he added to them the portrait of some new 
scoundrel, or painted with dezterous and Toving hand 
the wholesome outlines of some earnest man, or de- 
vised some new phrase which, like a new note ors 
new color, would delight singer or painter for geners- 
tlons yet to come! He must have strode proud 
slong bis cell as he put his noble praise and Bis pli 
less scorn into imperishable nimiles, 

But Bunyan had never been great had he been 
merely disagreeable, He had infinite wit in bim, Ir 
was his carnal genius that saved him. He wou 
sixty books, and two of them—Seige of the Town / 
Mansoul (otherwise known as The Holy War), and 
The Pilgrim's Progress—exceed all ever written for 
creativeness, swiftness of imagination, racy English 
speech, sentences of perfect art, cunningness in dis- 
logue, satire, ridicule, and surpassing knowledge of 
the ie ways of the obscure minds of com- 
mon men, In his pages men rise out of the ground; 
they always come up on an open space, so that they 
can be seen; they talk naturally and familiarly, so 
that you know them at once, and they act without 
delay, so that you are straightway entertained by 
them, and never forget them. They surprise yoa, 
delight you, instruct you, and disappear. They nev- 
er linger, they never weary you. Incidents new and 
strange arise at every step in his story. The scene 
changes like the men and thelr adventures. Nowltls 
field or morass, plain or by-path, bog or volcano, case 
or cottage, sandy, scorching desert, or cold, fathomless 
river, the smoke of the bottomless pit, or bright, ver- 
dant Delectable Mountains and enchanted lands, 
where there are no bishops, no jails, and no Unken; 
where aboundeth grapes, flowing drapery, * 
brides, unending conversation, sweet music, 
praise, The great magician's genius forsakes him 
when he comes to the unknown regions, and he 
knoweth no more than the rest of us. But while hle 
foot is on the earth he steps like a king among writ- 
ers. Take this one example of bis delineation of the 
moral and spiritual time-servers of lla day. He 
brings hie own favorite pilgrims, Christian and Hope- 
ful, in contact with Mr. By-Enda, and this lo what 
occurs: 

“So I saw,” says Bunyan, "that quickly after they 
were got out of the fair they overtook one that was 
going before them, Whose name was By-Enda; so they 
sald to him, ‘What countryman, sir? and how fardo 
you go this way?’ He told them that he came from 
the town of Fair-Speech, and he was going to due 
Celestial City, but told them not bis name,” 

Having got at these facts, mark how artfully our 
excellent friend Christian winde towards his adver- 
sary: “From Falr-Speech ?” said Christian; “Is there 
any good that lives there?” “Yes,” said By End 
HT hope so.” “Pray, air, what may I call you? 
sald Christian. To this natural and seemingly un- 
premeditated question, By-Ends answers: "1 zm a 
atranger to you, and you to me; If you be going this 
way I shall be glad of, your company; if not I must 
be content,” 

By-Ends eraftily avolds giving any anewer; but be 
la no match for Christian, who continues as thou 
he did not notice the omlasion: “This town of Falr- 
Speech I have heard of, and, as L remember. aa 
say it la a wealthy place.“ By-Ends: "Yes, I will 
assure you that it ſe; and I have very many rich 
kindred there.“ Christian quickly and adroſiiy in- 
terjects: “Pray who are your kindred there, if a man 
may be so bold?” z 

By-Ends, quite thrown off bis guard, 1 hol 
“Almost the whole town; and Jn particular my Lo t 
Fair-Speech, from whose ancestors the town Sra 
took its name. Also Mr, Smooth-Man, Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways, Mr. Anything; and the paron of our 

arish, Mr. Two-Tongues, was my mother's ied 

rother. And to tel] you the truth, I am 1 
come a gentleman of good quality; yet my Brea 
grandfather was but a waterman, looking one wa 
and rowing another; and I got moet of my aa 
by doing the same thing.” The construction of jit 
answer of By-Ends tsa 1 5 of controvertial — 
and malice, It hits elght of Bunyan's neighbor, 5 
once, Without disclosing what he thinks ol 42 
Ends’ answer, Christian says Incidentally: “Are y 
a married man?” her self- 

“Yes,” replies By-Ends, betrayed into farther it” 
criminatory loquacity: “and my wife le a very Y 1 
ous woman, the daughter of æ virtuous — Lin 
was my Lady Feigulng's daughter; * to 
came of à very honorable family, and is 
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such a pitch of breeding that she knows how to carry 
it to all, even to prince or peasant. It is true wa 
somewhat differ in religion from those of the stricter 
sort; yet but In two small points, First, we never 
strive against wind and tide. Second, we are always 
most zealous whoo Religion goes in his silver allppers; 

im in the street, if the sun 


we love to walk with 
shines, and the people applaud him.” 
Having put in all 
Buuyan continues :— 
“Then Christian stepped a little aside to hia fellow 


En 
knave in our com 
Then aald Hopeful, 


not be ashamed of his name.’ 


Speech P "* 


There is no escape from this well-devised direct- 
ness of interrogation, and By-Ends bas no help but 


to answer :— 


“This ia not my name, but indeed it is a nickname 


that is given to me by some that cannot abide me, 


and I must be content to bear it as a reproach as 


other good men have borne theirs before me.“ 


Christian (sharply): But did you never give oc- 


casion to men to call you by this name?“ 
By-Enda: “Never! never! The worst that ever I 


did to give them an occasion to give me this name 
was that I had always the luck to jumpin my judg 
t 


ment with the present way of the times, whatever 
hind aud my chance was to get thereby. 
thin, 


with repronch.“ 
Christian here falls back upon what le called 


“plain speaking and observes, I thought indeed 
that you were the 


By-Ends: “Well, if you will thua Imagine, I can- 


not aep it: you will find me a fair company keeper if 
you wil! still admit me your associate.” 

Then Christian made one of those bold, manly, 
and honest observations which constitute the grace 
of his accomplished character, as drawn by Bunyan, 
Christian says, “If you will go with us you must go 
against wind and tide; the which I ive is 

‘ainst your opinion; you must also own Religion in 
his rags as well as when In his silver slippers, and 
stand by him, too, when bound in irons as when he 
walketh the atreet with applause.” 

Here By-Ends is represented as supplicating to 
accompany his resolute aiei E “You must not 
impose or lord it over my faith,” he says; leave me 
my liberty, and let ma go with you” 

Christian: “Nota step further, unless you will do 
in what I propound as we—" 

Thon said By-Ends: “I shall never desert my own 
principles since they are harmless aud profitable. If 
I may not go with you I must do as I did before you 
overtook me, even g by myself, until some overtake 
me that will be glad of my company.” 

The dialogue ls now over; wat the t artist 
lashes with a big brush further colors on By-Enda as 
ae retreats, 

“Now I saw lu my dream that Christlan and Hope- 
ul forsook him and kept their distance before him; 
mt one of them looking back saw three men follow- 
og By-Ends, and behold as they came up with him 
ie made them a very low conge; they also gave him 
compliment. Their names were Mr. Hold-the- 
World, Mr, Money-Love, and Mr. Save-All—men that 
fr, By-Ends had formerly been acquainted with; for 
a their minority they were echool-fellows, and were 
aught by one Mr. Gripeman, a schoolmaster in 
ove-Gain, which is a market town In the county of 
‘oveting in the north. Thia schoolmaster tangbt 
dem the art of getting either by violence, consenage, 

attery, lying, or by putting on a guise of religion; 
nd these four gentlemen had attained much of the 
tt of thelr master, so that each of them could have 
ept a school himself. 
7 may be said of Bunyan as he parts from By- 


“As the Parthian turned his steed 

And from the bostile campa withdrew, 
Wird cruel skill the backward reed 

He sent; aud ns he fled be slew.” 


Bunyan knew well the admonition, Be ye wise as 
rpents and harmless as doves;“ but it was the 
rpent he respected. It was not in his nature 10 be- 
we in the dove. This Christlan who confronts By- 
ads is no dove and no fool. He is cunning of 
ace, suspicious, sagacious, witty, satirical, abound- 
gin invective and broad, bold, delicious insolence. 
a doubles on By-Ends like a hare, and then bites 
arp like a rat, By-Euds himself is a subtle, evasive 
ave, drawn with ſufinits skill. With Mr, Talkative 
was as masterful and merciless. Bunyan threw a 
tt like a lasso, captured the sinner, and pulled him 
the point, If he proved docile Bunyan was very 
ader of speach to him; but if otherwise be wes dis- 
ased with long-living epitheta as a Satanic acara- 
zuch. Had Bunyan only preached the gospel he 
d no more been remembered than thousands of 
sachers of bis day who are gratefully forgotten— 
dhe prayed to this time he had won no statue; 
t bis literary genius lives when the preacher ts 
wd. Bunyan had the eye of a poet, He saw with 
th vividness that the very passions and wayward 
ods of men stood apart and distinct in his sight, 
i he gave names to them, and endowed them with 
ir natural speech. He created new men out of 
wacteriatics of mind, and sent them into the world 
shapes so defined and palpable that men knew 


aI! 


„% disagreeable incidents, 


Hopeful saying, ‘It runs in my mind that ia one By- 
of Falr-Speech; and If It be, we have as very a 

yas dwelleth in these parts.’ 

‘Ask him; methinks he should 
So Christian came up 
to him again and sald, ‘Sir, you talk as if you knew 
something more than all the world dotb; and ff I 
take not my mark amiss I deem 1 have half a guess 
of you. Is not your name Mr. By-Ends, of Fair- 


But if 
are thus cast upon me, let me count them s 
pleasing; but let not the malicious load me therefore 


man that I heard of; and to tell 
you what I think, I fear this name belongs to you 
2 properly than you are willing we should think 
1. 3 


them ever after. A vice wasto Bunyan as 
as a burglar, and courage and faith as as his 
futher and mother. It was the way of the age for 
writers to give names to adversaries. Bunyan iml- 
tated this in bis Life of Mr. Bad- Man. Otbers did 
this as well as he; bnt Bunyan did it better than any 
man. His invention was marvellous, and he had be- 
sides the faculty of the dramatist; where others inere- 
ly gave names he drew characters; he made distinc- 
ve and Individual the qualltles of his men, You 
knew them by their minds better than by their dress. 
That is why succeeding ages have read the Pilgrim's 
„ because the same people who met that ex- 
traordinary traveller are always turning up in the 
way of every man who has a high purpose and Ie bent 
upon carrying it out. Manners change, but human- 
ity has still its old ways. It le because Bunyan 
painted these that his writing endures in repute like 
a pe by one of the old mastera who painted for 
all time. 

If any man wrote the adventures of a codperator as 
Bunyan could, he would have to tell of his meetin 
with Mr. Obstinate, who will not listen to Lim 
wants him to turn back, We all get into the com- 
pany of Mr. Pliable who is persuaded without being 
convinced, and who at the first splash into difficulties 
crawls out and turne back with a cowardly adrolt- 
ness. We have all encountered the stupidity of Mr. 
geo which nothing can enlighten. We know 

r. Turn-Away, who comes from the town of Apos- 
tacy, whose face we cannot perfectly see, for he 
bangs his head like a thief because he is now in pur- 
sult of something more profitable than honesty. We 
all remember Mr. Little-Faith, who joined us for a 
time, but turned down Dead Man's Lane, where 
three sturdy rogues, Faintheart, Mistrust, and Knav- 
ery, did for him. Every ove happily knows the braver 
coworkers—Mr. Unpretending, who is always sure; 
Mr. Conviction, who never gives way; Mr. Long- 
sight, who sees all down the movement, and 
knows where the quagmires lie; Mr. Four-Square, 
whom you always find at right angles; Mr. 
Watchful, who warns ue in time; Mr. Constant, who 
ls with us always; Mr. Resource, who never falls us; 
Mr. See-All, who overlooks nothing; and Mr. Neyer- 
Weary, whose counsel and ald are ever at band. And 
if there is Mr. Cantankerous, who gives us no peace; 
and Mr. Querulous, who is never satisfied; and Mr. 
Pompous, who overwhelms us; and Mr. Cloudy, who 
gives us fita of confusion; Mr. Many-Things, who 
never does anything; Mr. Sympathy, who gives us 
no help; Mr. Poor-Soul, who won! t everything 
done for nothing; Mr. Needle, who always turns to 
the dividend; and Mr. Vacancy, who thinks the Edu- 
cation Fund does not pay,—we are not worse off than 
other people. True, Bunyan only knew Mr, Facin 
Both-Ways, I know Mr. Facing-Six-Waye. All 
socletien of honest men are Infested with these 
knaves and almpletons; but we have to thank Bun- 
— — teacher of us all—for enabling us to 

now them, and not be dismayed at them evermore. 


pable 


(For Tas INDEX.) 
LAW-—HUMAN AND NATURAL, 


BY CHARLES MORAN, 


Science each day more and more clearly demon- 
strates that LAw, perfect and immutable, rules every 
portion of the universe. But before we can form a 
clear conception of the full meaning of this word, 
when applied to the forces of Nature, itis necessary 
to examine the meaning hitherto attached to it when 
applied to the enactments and edicts of human gov- 
ernments. To this end we have referred to the arti- 
ele on Law in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which 
it ia thus described: 
n down or established—a rule of 
action preser to and enforced upon the people by 
a sovereign. Four distinct ideas are included in this 
definition. 1. A will as the source. 2. A command 
to enforce It. 3. Authority to enact it, 4. That 
those to whom it is addressed are capable of either 
obeying or disobeying It; and hence it invariably 
enacts or implies & penalty for disobeyance.”” 
“Law is an expression of will, in the form of a 
command, sanctioned by applicable penalties, pro- 
ceeding from a competent authority, prescribing to 
free agents a rule of action for a practical end,” 
“The latest conception of law is sald to be that it 
is an activa force, restricting and directing the vari- 
ous social activities so as beneficially to determine 
the character of the social progress.“ 
“The assumption In every speculation on laws 
must be that they onght so to govern men as, on the 
whole, to secure the greatest good of society. A 
aclentific knowledge of the tendencies of human nat- 
ure and soclety ls the only safe basis of legislative 
action.” 
“Every law imports that something is to be done or 
left undone. But a command ia bd age unless 
there is the power of enforcing it, which ls the power 
of inflicting penalties if the command Is not obeyed. 
An authority to which only a temporary obedience ta 
paid does not come up to the notion of that authority 
which is requisite to give execution to laws,” 

The whole tenor of these remarks clearly indicates 
that, over and above what ia stated, the term law 
further implies the belief that the law-makers are 
superior in Intelligence, knowledge, prevision, and 
virtue, to those on whom the laws are to be enforced ; 
that the law-makers know fully the effects which the 
laws they enact will roduce, now and hereafter; 
that individual wants, desires, and pursuits can and 
ought to be controlled In accordance with the views 
of the law-makers, in the belief that they are better 
judges of what will Insure individual welfare and 
p. than the Individuals themselves; and, fur- 
ther, that governments are competent to detect every 


infringement of law, and inflict, in all cases, a penal- 
ty sufficient, finally, to induce individuals to conform 
to the laws, 

Now all these idess, when connected with human 
laws as means of controlling human actions end en- 
puring the welfare snd progresa of humanity. will be 
found upon close and careful analysis to be wholly 
fallacious; but they are, in the maln, perfectly cor- 
rect when applled to the immutable laws or forces of 
Nature. The idea of enacting human laws as mesne 
of insuring human welfare and progresa is s radical 
error, because based on an entira ignorance or disre- 
gard of the Im t fact that every human action 18 
as fully controlled by Nature’s immutable laws as the 
movement of the planets or the varions combinations 
of the atoms out of which matter, in its multifarious 
forms, is composed, The failure of every attempt 
hitherto made to enact and enforce human laws sê 
means to an end should long since haye convinced 
man that this is a power beyond his control, and 
hence which he should never attempt to exercise. 

The history of all past legislation and governmental 
control clearly demonstrates that no human belug or 
human organization, however intelligent, can ever 
foresee all the consequences that will flow from any 
law that is enacted; that no one can fully know the 
momentary and ever-yarying wants and desires of in- 
dividuals, and the relative importance and extent of 
each; and hence that these can never be properly 
supplied by any one but the individuals themselves: 
that, therefore, no one, however wise, pure, and fn- 
telligent, has a right to enact and impose a law upon 
any one but himself, or should ever attempt to pre- 
scribe the actions of others, or interfere with them, 
a0 long as they do not infringe the Jeglitimate libert: 
and rights of other members of the community; and, 
further, that no government, whatever be its form 
and however despotic be its nature, can. properly ex- 
ercise the power to control Individual actions, detect 
the infringement of ite lawa, and infilct proper penal- 
ties on the disobedient. 

Social progress and buman well-being are due to, 
and therefore require, constant changes in buman 
actions. Human laws, to benefit humanity, must be 
adapted to existing circumstances and conditione, 
because circumstances and conditions cannot be made 
to adapt themselves to existing human lawa, since 
that would give man the power to overcome the laws 
of Nature. Hence buman laws should never be per- 
mitted to extend over more than a very limited area 
of territory, and should differ and be changed with 
every variation in the circumstances that surround 
and affect the community. Human well-being and 
rom greatly depend on constantly Increasing 

eterogenelty in human actions, thoughts, desires, 
pursuits, and ends; whereas human lawa all tend to 
deprive the Individual of bis natural right to differ in 
all these from his fellow-belngs. Human laws, if 
they could be maintained and fully enforced, would 
prolong the statua quo ad infinitum, and reduce bu- 
man actions, pares and ends to ove uniform 
homogeneity that would arrest all progrese by de- 
atroying all individual initiative—one of the main 
sources of all past achieved human pi as. Legal 
restrictions on individual action and Individual 
activity can never be the source of human prin eon 
and progress. How can human laws properly contro 
the future actions of humanity so long as the future 
and Its accompanying circumstances remain unknown 
toman? Legislation is Invariably addressed to the 
future, never to the present. 

Before laws can be enacted and enforced, the cir 

cumstances they are intended to control become more 
or leas modified. Hence the whole history of legisia- 
tion has ever been, and will ever be, the enactment of 
laws which, ere long, are modified or annulled, and 
replaced by others which share the same fate. es 
should not every individual be left free to act at all 
times as he may deem most conducive to his own 
well-being under csining circumstances, so long as 
be does not attack the legitimate right of others? 
All men do not seek the same ends, nor find their 
happiness in the same things. How, then, can one 
judge what le best for others at the moment? 
why should all be ever forced to conform to one and 
the same rule? 
Nor is it truo that the average of legislators and 
government administrators are more intelligent or 
more virtuous than the average of the people on 
whom the laws act. The reverse le usually the case, 
because the exercise of power almost invariably de- 
velops man’s bad impulses, and checks the develop- 
ment of his better attributes and qualities, whilst 
mutual dependence on each other produces the op- 
posite results. 

But the more completely the laws of Nature are 
discovered, and the more they are studied and ana- 
lyzed, the more fully will man become convinced that 
these perfect and immutable laws, when unimpeded 
and uninterfered with by human laws and regula- 
tions, uce at all times, in all places, under all 
possible circumstances, all the legitimate resulta 
sought to be attained by means of human lawa; and 
that in the simplest and most prompt manner, and 
without sny of the nomerous drawbacks and disad- 
vantages that Invariably accompany human laws and 
regulations. 


INORGANIC MATTER AND THE ATOMIC LAW. 


The entire universe is In constant motion—a con- 
dition indispensable to modifications and changes of 
ev kind, as no chenge or progress can occur in 
anything while in perfect, absolute rest, 

‘Attraction and repulsion appear to be the two great 
antagonistic forces that retain the planets In their re- 
spective orbita, and maintain constant motion and 
harmony throughout all Nature. 

The movements of every atom of matter in the 
universe, Whatever be the form it momentarily an- 
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controlled by the immutable laws or forces of Nature, 


Simple bodies are those which thus far it has been 
sible to decompose into simpler aub- 


found im 
— ‘hese are called elements, and form the 


bases of all chemical compounds. As yet only sixty- 


eight elementary substances have been discovered; 


these about one-half are only found locally, and in 
such small quantities that they evidently play but a 
com ively unimportant part in the clears, vege 
table, and animal! kingdoms. 

Adhesion or cohesion may exist between bodies or 


parts of bodies, enabling them to hold together with- 


out alteration in the properties of elther, all remain- 
Ing what they were. chemical change, on the 
contrary, producea new bodies or substances, differ- 
ing tn their properties from those of the elements of 
which they are composed. Hence, all chemical com- 
pounds form far more intimate combination than 
mere adhesion or cohesion. The chemical union of 
the elementary component parts extenda to the small- 
est particles of which the body is formed, The 
uniting force that thus 1 ale particle to parti- 


cle, and opposes itself to separation, la called 
chemical ity. 
Chemical combinations between two or more ele- 


ments arise from the intimate anion which takes 
lace between the atoms owing to the chemical affin- 
ty pecullar to each individual atom, Only whole or 
undivided atoma can combine together, 

‘The atomic law of chemlatry, dlacovered by Dalton, 
reveals the important fact that, ln every compound 
substance, its elements can only combine In certain 
fixed, constant proportions, and under certain un- 
alterable circumstances, Thus oxygen and hydrogen 
form water only when combined in the proportion of 
one yolume of oxygen to two of hydrogen, and by 
welght, in the proportion of elght parts of oxygen to 
one part of hydrogen. Sulphur and oxygen form 
sulphurous anhydride only when combined in the 
proportion of one atom of sulphur to two atome of 
oxygen. To form phosphorus anbydride requires 
the combination of two atoms of phosphorus with 
five atoms of oxygen. To form carbonic anhydride 
requires the combination of one atom of carbon with 
two atoms of oxygen. Ethyle consists of four atome 
of carbon and five atoms of hydrogen, 

Elementary atome are the smallest particles of mat- 
ter 2 of entering into, or existing in, a state of 
chemical combination. Elemen atoms combine 
and form molecules which are the amallest particles 
of matter capabla of existing in the free stats. Most 
inorganic bodies can readily be reduced into their 
constituent elements, Weak affinities in binary 
compounds may be overcome by heat alone; power- 
ful affinities must be overcome by other elements 
possessing stronger affinity for one or other of the 
— elements of the oxide or other com- 
pounds. ` 

Throughout Nature disintegration and combination 
are incessantly golng on. Matter and force are Inde- 
structible, but they incessantly undergo protean 
transformations productive of wondrous results. 
The eame particles of matter, in time, form a part of 
an infinite variety of substances or bodies, each dif- 
ferent in lu nature and in the results it produces, 
And all these bodles are constantly reduced into their 
elements by the forces of Nuture, which again com- 
bine them into other forma as evanescent as those 
of which these various elementa had previously 
formed a part, This seems to establish that it is 
matter that is immortal, and not the combinations 
which matter forms or assumes. Electricity and 
magnetism probably play a far more important part 
in both chemical combinations and crystallization 
than we are yet aware of. In order that a body may 
crystallize or combine, it must firat ba brought into 
the liquid or gaseous state, the only conditiona in 
which atoms become sufficiently free to move; and 
without motion or movement no change nor combins- 
tion can take place. Combinations of elementary 
substances and of their binary oompounds are su 
posed to be in some way dependent upon the electric 
condition of the elements; two elements that com- 
bine together to make a compound are believed to do 
so In consequence of having opposite electric energies, 
The affinities between aalas and alkalles are ve 
atrong, and by their union they form salts. In euc 
instances the acids are endowed with the electro- 
negativa energy, and the alkalies with the electro- 
positive. The union of two salts is called a double 
salt. In ouch instances, of two combining salts, the 
ove has an electro-positive and the other an electro- 
negative energy. Crystallization le due to the atome 
belng endowed with polarity, which attracts dissimi- 
lar poles and repels similar poles. The crystallizable 
atoms, set In motion by electricity, invariably arrange 
themselves in the order prescribed by their polarity, 
and the various chemical combinations invariably 
follow the atomic law. Thus are all the movementa 
and combinations of every atom of matter ever con- 
trolled by Nature's immutable, automatic laws or 
forces, no movements or combinations being possible 
except those lu accordance with these lawa, accident 
never being the cause of any change or new combina- 
tion in Nature. 

Now if the atomic law of chemical combinations 
and the laws of crystallization contro! the various 
movements and combinations of which the elements 
of matter are susceptible, it becomes evident that no 
new compounds, and no new combinations or results, 
can ever appear unless new elementa or new forces 
ure first produced. And there is no evidence what- 
over that a single new elementary substance or nat- 
ural force has ever been evolved in the universe dur- 
lng the entire period of time of which wa possess any 
reliable record, or have discovered any relics, On 
the contrary, every new discovery of elementary sub- 
stances or of natural forces is accompanied with 


or into which It becomes incorporated, are all 


existed us long as all the other substances and forces 
previously known. 

Whenever the various elementary atoms of inor- 
ganic matter are brought Into contact under proper 
conditions and in the requisite proportlons, the laws 
or forces of Nature act iruak what appears to be a 
„force inherent to the atom; the law and the process 
of crystallization and of chemical combination are 
one and the same thing,—they form one act, and they. 
like all the luws or forces of Nature, act autumatical- 
ly, As George Henry Lewes enys, The law is the 
process,“ and “the process must bethe process; but 
this only means that neither analogy nor reference to 
anything else ever conveys to the mind a better 
knowledge of what anything ta than lis exhibition 
to the senses,—sole agencies through which the hu- 
man mind obtains a knowledge of objective thinge. 
We may get to know something of the unknown 
through the known; bat the fullest knowledge we 
can obtain of anything is through lts direct contact 
with our senses. 

All combinations of elementary Inorganic matter 
are automatic processes; and the procese and the 
force that produces tbe process are inseparable—are 
apparently one and the same,—simply because force 
ek acts on or through matter, and because the 
senses are only adapted to take cognizance of mate- 
rial things. Hence, force aside from matter, if it can 
and does so exist, will probably ever be Incognizable 
to man; but this in no way proves that force ls not 
the efficient cause of the movements of Inorganic 
matter. Although matter and force may never be 
separable except abstractly in the human mind, man 
is nevertheless forced to believe that inorganic mat- 
ter is Invariably impelled by force of some kind or 
other, since every observed effect which bas been 
traced back to its cause has been found to be due to 
some anterior efficient cause or phenomenon. All 
human reasoning is nothing but tracing back ob- 
served phenomena to their anterior efficient causes or 
phenomena. This mah has successfully done 20 
often and to so great an extent that, by analogy, ha 
ia forced to accept as an axiom the conclusion that 
no phenomenon can ever occur without an efficient, 
necessary, antecedent cause or phenomenon. The 
opponents of this conclusion, before they can hope to 
refute or overthrow it, must furnish some well-estab- 
lished evidence of the occurrence of a phenomenon 
without connection with a preézixting cause or phe- 
nomenon. Force cannot be a mere attribute of inor- 
ganie matter, for that would make matter the efficient 

rst Cause of all things. It may be that in time all 
the movements of matter for which as yet we have 
discovered no efficient cause will be proved to be due 
to electricity and magnetism, probably two different 
modes of action of one and the same force. But elec- 
tricity and magnetlam must be something different 
from mere matter, since they appear to be transmiasi- 
ble, separate, and apart from the matter on or through 
which they act, since matter can be made to conduct 
or transmit electricity without any apparent move 
ment in the conducting matter. 


ORGANIC MATTER. 


When we closely examine and analyze organtc mat- 
ter, we find that though composed of the same ele- 
mentary substances, and though as fully and as effi- 
ciently controlled by the immutable laws of Nature, 
as inorganic matter, yet its movements and combina- 
tions are carried on In eo different a manner, and 
produce such different results from those produced 

y inorganic matter, that there can be no doubt of 
the absolute necessity of the great fundamental divi- 
sion of matter into INORGANIC and ORGANIC,—not- 
withstanding that the validity and soundness of this 
distinction bas for some time past been questioned 
and decried by materialista and superficial observers 
and thinkers, 

All the movements and combinations of organic 
matter seem to be due mainly to vitality, or vital 
force, or life ; which, possibly, may hereafter be found 
to be only another effect or mode of action of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, But 'in the mean time, let us 
see It it be not possible to demonstrate conclusively 
the existence of vitality or vital force, and prove that 
itis the true efficient cause of the various phenomena 
ascribed to it, 

Inorganic matter, as we have shown, is composed 
of atoms of elementary substances which, when free 
in the fluid or gaseous state, and brought into con- 
tact under certain circumstances, combine together 
automatically, through forces apparently inherent to 
the atoms. But under no circumstances, as yet, have 
these elementary zubstances been found to combine 
together Into vital cells or protoplasma, except within 
what may be called the internal laboratory of the vital 
organism of which tt forma a component part. Every 
organism, vegetable as well as animal, has to absorb, 
in one manner or another, varioua inorganic sub- 
atances, and transform or tranamute them within 
itself into the vital cells of which it is composed, as 
these cella cannot be assimilated from without, the 
epidermis preventing this; and hence all pital ceils 
have to be formed within the organtem itself at the very 
spot they each are to occupy, And not only must 
each organism form within itself all the cells of 
which It is constructed, but it must further construct 
within Itself the cella out of which the vital germs are 
formed (except so far as the male element contributes 
ite part to their impregnation, another Important fact 
which the doctrine of evolution in no Way acconnts 
for); which germa, in time. separate from the parent 
organism, and, under favorable circumstances, 
through tbe Inherent internal power of transmuting 
inorganic matter into the vital cells of which they 
are composed develop Into organiems similar to their 
progenitors. This internal power of assimilating in- 
organic matter and tranzmuting St into the vital cells 
of which each organism is composed is no doubt the 
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the loss of this power du what la deno 

The fact that the bame fuod whieh at ua DEA 
rustain and develop au organism, at — bee 
though absorbed in precisely the teme manner 
condition, will nut prevent the decay aud ultimat 
death of the organi+m, in a conclurive Proof tbat iy. 


When inorganle elements enter into a living 
ism, they entirely pass out of the realm and ni 


crystals when not in a living body. The only 

ent exception to this la when a portion of their are. 
ure in in the act of passing to the dead, in 
world, as for instance in urea. And al "e 
know the comporltion of the proximate principles l 
animal and vegetable structures, we cannot synthetl- 
cally construct them, the only exception dei agai 
urea, which is a dead, and not a living, eubstance 
While endowed with life, every vital organism. por 
sesses the power of overcoming, more or less, the 
force of gravitation, which so powerfully control ali 
inorganic matter when notin a gaseous etale: where 
as, the moment Ife ls overcome by death, every vital 
organism becomes instantly as fully under the wt 
— of gravitation as inorganic matter in apy d ly 
oms, 

The ingenious, persevering, and accurate invat- 
gations, long carried on by eminent ecientiete of vun. 
our ages and natione, bave as yet produced no prot 
that vital germs of any kind have ever been evolve 
from any other source than the codperating forces u 
their own fully developed, vital progenitors, male tnd 
female, This necessity for the codperation of ibe 
male and female element to the evolution of vd 
germa alone appears to be a perfect and all-sufficent 
refutation of the thepry of spontaneous generation, 1 
theory which not only has never yet been establiihed 
even in regard to the simpleat form of vital onai 
isms, but which, if proved in regard to these, wooli 
further require conclusive evidence that these primi- 
tive cells and germa are endowed wiih the powerol 
transforming themselves, through evolution, into all 
the higher existing orgaul+ma, before ecierce thould 
accept the theory of the evolution of all vite ong 
lame from one or afew of thelr simplest forms 47 
Professor Lister well sald, In his recent introductory 
lecture before tbe University of Edinburgh; “The 
doctrine of spontaneous or equivocal generation hu 
been chased successively to lower and lower statow 
in the world of organized beinga, na our means of it- 
vestigation bave improved.“ And now Dr. Bastian, 
the ardent and indefatigable advocate of apontentos 
generation, in hie reply to there remarks of Profesor 
Lister, thus relegates the doctrine back into the joris 
ible regions beyond the ken of man: It should te 
distinctly understood that thore who strictly adhere 
to the evolution hypothesis could never believe la 
the origination of any but the lowest and simplest ot 
ganic forms by the process of archebiosis, .. Mole 
cular combination, giving rise to unita of protoplam 
Sar below the minimum olaible stage of owr moet poor- 
ful microscope, would represent (hese initial collection 
by which alone living matter could come into beg 
though the germs thus initlated may afterward ap 
pear as minutest visible sparka growlug inte bacteria 
or vibriones,’” Now eo Jong as these germ (if they 
really exist) thus remain invisible to man, even w 
the ald of the most powerful microscope, as they cu 
not be watched and observed to grow or develop into 
bacteria, vibriones, or any other forme, how cat w 
ence accept them as the germa from which all w 
tal organisms of the world have been, and are sul, 
evolved? It would be most unacientific to accepts 
a fundamental truth an unproved and evidently hr 
provable hypothesia, contradicted by numerout ved 
established facta, auch as that all hitherto 2 
vital germs have been the joint product ol freees 
ing, fully-developed, male and female ae 
that all the cella of which vital organisms and 1e 
perma are composed are and muat be frau 
the vital organixma themselres. ond nowhere 77 re 
that all intelligent horticulturists and breede o! 
meaticated animals have observed it to be an inveni 
ble rule that each germ develope Itself Into we —— 
fom similar to its progenitora, the NN ree 
being quite limited, and never altering the may 
acteristics and attritmtes of its prototypes: Mri and 
of the variations being due to mania interven tbe 
protecting care, which, by propagating 2 an 
and most perfect individual apecimens t thelr 1 
found, and by assuring to the germs — i 
genitors shelter against the inclemens . ree 
weather, and better, more abundant, an 5 J 
lar supplies of food than they could them ern 
tain, place them in circumstances far nar 
to their full and perfect development chan Payin) 
in their atate of nature, which malataine t strongest 
types through the law of the enrvival . cane 
and fittest: but thia never permits the aligi De only vital 
ment beyond that condition, man being 145 bis own 
organism that possesses the power of al Teens wbich 
development and that of the inferior OFT ie fally 
he takes under his protecting Care. sred dome 
proved by the well-known fact that postal under be 
ticated plants and animals, when rep 110 variably re- 
. e ir 8 ind ume , 
apre Into thelr original low i Darrin it 

The fact fa, the evolution theory — of vital ar 
mainly based on scolBenta! Rint: to be P 5 
ganiams, which, thereafter, are gu ficial to 
petuated hy inheritance when Sound, ben 
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been proved that the will or desire of progenitors 
has ever effected any modification in the structure 
of their descendants, but this theory is contradicted 
by the well-known fact that important modifications 
or variations in Koy one member of an organism 
rarely take place without corresponding variations in 
ali the other parts. Were this not so, how could nat- 
uralists, from a wingle bone of an animal, be able to 
describe the sizè and form of the ludividual of which 
it had formed a part? Excessive variations are gen- 
erally followed by sterility, which insures their event- 
ual disappearance. If there is one thing which Nat- 
ure has fully proved to be within her power, it ls the 
maintenance of species through time without impor- 
tant modifications, nearly all those that occuf belong 
due to variations in the surroundings in which the 
organisms are placed, which variations never exceed 
certain fixed limits. 

The transmutation of Inorganic matter Into vegeta- 
ble forms must have preceded Its transmutation Into 
animal forma, as the latter cannot absorb or feed, to 
any extent, upon inorganic matter, which muat firat 
be transformed into vegetable cells before it can be- 
come the food and means of development of animal 
forme. The transformation of inorganic matter into 
vegetable and animal celle or tissues is probably 
somewhat similar in principle to that which controlo 
chemical combinations. Vegetable germs and forms 
absorb carbonic acid gas, thelr main food, through 
their leaves, and other substances through their 
coots, formed into dap; when these various 
substances meet they probably combine into cells, or 
into the substances of which the various cells are 
formed. The same with animal organisms: the vari- 
ous elementary substances which they absorb in the 
form of food and drink, and the air they breathe, 
combine together and form the corpuscles which, 
through the circulation of the blood, reach every 

n of the organism, and furnish the materials re- 
quired for its development and repair, and for the 
construction of the germs which perpetuate the spe- 
cies, Thus all living organisms are divisible Into two 

at divislons—vegetable and animal., The nutri- 
ment of the vegetable ioan Is derived from inor- 
ganic matter drawn from the soil, the water, the air; 
—these the digestive organs of animale cannot appro- 
priate and assimilate; they require to be previously 
transformed by the vital forces or power of vegetable 
0 into glaten, oll, and other proximate prin- 
ciples. And plants contain cellulose, which is never 
found in animals, while animals convert some of 
thelr food into peins; which Ia never found in 
plaats, Altho wo know the composition of the 
proximate principles in animal and vegrtable struct- 
ares, we yet cannot be eer construct them; ve 
cannot take these principles and combine them so ns 
to form an organ—a leaf, a liver, etc. All organic 
belngs must possess a nutrient fluid constantly cirou- 
lating through all their parts, and constantly parting 
with its constituent elements to the various organs— 
Lap la vegetables and blood in animals. The stop- 
of thle circulation is fatal to the organism, be- 
canse upon it depends its development, and tHe re- 
palrof any Injury it sustains, as well as the replace- 
ment of everything effete, which every organism is 
constantly throwing off. And this nourishing Antd 
must be frequently exposed to the air: the aap to ap- 
pene carbonic acid and give out oxygen—the 

z to appropriate oxygen und give out carbonic 
acid. 

Thus do we find that thronghont all Nature every- 
thing has a specific function, and alda in producing 
the great final resulte which are assured by the per- 
sistent, unchanging forces of Nature. When this fs 
fully perceived and understood, can any one belleve 
that everything in the universe is the result of inor- 
ganic matter and the forces inherent to it? Can we 
refuse to admit that vitality or vital force playa a 
most important part in Nature, and controla inorganle 
matter in many of its transformations or transmuta- 
tions, instead of inorganic matter being the efficient 
causa of all the results of which it forms a part? 

-M 
THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


BY REV, JOHN W. CHADWICE. 


At the Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, yeater- 
lay, Rey. John W. Chadwick, the pastor, gave 4 
rief review of the proceedings of the Unitarian Con- 
erence, held at Saratoga, last week, He took his 
ext from the Proverbs, xxvii., 17: As Iron sharp- 
neth fron, so man his friend,” .. . “With the ex- 
eption of the discussion which took place on Thurs- 
ay afternoon, the whole temper of the Conference 
raa liberal, and kind, and forward-reaching. Mr. 
{ale’s report, as President of the Council of the Con- 
irence, was marked by the most exalted sentiment 
* liberality, the most absolute freedom from all 
erely verbal and technical limitations. The two 
saya that stood out from all others as preéminently 
es and strong were of a sort that would have been 
ipossible in any Unitarian gathering s dozen years 
o, and yet they were listened to with profound at- 
ation, and were applauded. The addresses re- 
rad to were those by Charles G. Ames, of German- 
wn, on the Voluntary System In Church Govern- 
ant and its Results, and S. R. Calthrop, of Syra- 
se, on the ‘Relations of Scientific and Religious 
tought.’ The highest point of Inspiration touched 
any spenker during all the meetings of the Confer- 
ce was that touched by Dr. Bellows, on Wednea- 
y afternoon, when he made such an appeal for 
at is sometimes spoken of as mere morality.” 
à preacher bore his testimony to the grandeur of 
ð utterance all the more willingly because on 
ursday afternoon the same speaker made a speech 
which, ‘tried as by fire’ in the white heat of hip 
vious utterance, it was made manifest tbat it was 
of God. Besides the great addresses made by 


Ames and Calthrop, several other thoughtful and 
excellent papers were presented. The preacher then 
went on to say that he had twice referred to the dis- 
cussion which had taken place on Thursday after- 
noon, as iu some degree an interruption to the gen- 
eral harmony that prevailed throughout the meetings 
of the Conference. This discussion originated in a 
resolution offered by James Freeman Clarke, the 
object of which was to express the sympathy of the 
Oonference with the Free Religious Association in 
endeavors to promote the cause of liberty in religion. 
This resolution was not offered alone, but together 
with a similar one addressed to the Congregational 
Churches soon to meet in New Haven, expresalng 
the sympathy of the Conference with the endeavors 
of the Orthodox Congregational Churches to promote 
religious independence and freedom from eccleslasti- 
cal restraint, Even this resolution excited not a 
little opposition, some persons contending that Or- 
thodox Congregationalivm did not mean to promote 
the independence of the churches, Witness, they 
said, the Council held in Brooklyn at à very recent 
date. The word independence was changed to free- 
dom, and then the resolution was passed. After this 
there seemed to be no valid reason why the resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the Free Religions Association 

not as such, but in its efforts to promote the cause o 

liberty In religion, should not 1 On thecontrary, 
it aroused a storm of indignation. It was one thing 
to express sympathy with the mother who had driven 
us with contempt and loathing from the door, but 
quite another to express sympathy with the strong 
man-child that had parted from us more ln sorrow 
than In anger, and set up a roof-tree of hisown, He 
was a pitiful example of Mr. Emerson's aasertion, 
‘The new man always hates the newest, and the 
acceder from the teceder is as damnable as the Pope 
bimself.“ I can sympathize with criminals,’ said 
one doughty individual, Lean sympathize with Mor- 
mons, but I cannot sympathize with anybody who 
rejects the Christian name.’ Asif there were nota 
great many Free Religioniats who do not reject the 
name, thirty or forty Unitarian ministers being mem- 
bers of the Free Religious Association, Mr, Collyer, 
and Mr. Clarke, and Mr, Ames supported the resolu- 
tion with words that ought to have convinced the 
Pilgrim Fathers, but the Unitarian laity in conference 
assembled were not convinced. The resolution was 
laid upon the table by a large majority. But the 
apirit underlying tbls resolution was a Proteus, 
which, quelled in one form, immediately appeared in 
another, and, atrangely enough, it was the stoutest 
opponent of it in its fret form that offered itin the 
poor: Dr. Bellows offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 


" ‘Resolved, That this Conference heartily endorses 
the action of Its officers, In Inviting to be present, by 
ite pastor (Wililam J. Potter) and delegates, the Unt- 
tarian Society in New Bedford, and desires to have 
its general splrit interpreted by thla particular aç- 
tion.’ * * 


“This resolution was 4 coming down from the gen- 
eral to the particular, Mr. Potter's name, as many 
of the congregation well knew, was dropped last May 
from the list of Unitarian ministers at a meeting of 
the Association, packed for that purpose. But the 
Conference, more generous than the Aesoclation, had 
invited him to be present. ‘Blessed are those who 
do good by strength and get found out afterward,’ 
said Charles Lamb, The Conference had done good 
by strength, and it had got found out, But when it 
was proposed to do openly what had been done 
stenlthily, though all the best intelligence of the Oon- 
ference was enlisted In favor of auch action, the reso- 
lution, like its 8 waa laid upon the table. 
There was really 3 splendid In the superior- 
ity of the Conference to all the ordinary traditions of 
leadership. Bellows, Clarke, Collyer, and Hale 
threw themselves In valn agalnst the Inert masa of 
the body of the lay delegates. In the whole course 
of the debate it was noticeable, aa it has been in ey- 
ery similar debate at previous meetings of the Con- 
ference, that all the hard, uncharitable expressions 
cama from those who Imagined themselves set for the 
defence of the Gompel. The Christian spirit in these 
debatea Is always in an inverse ratio to the love of 
Christian shibboleths, The preacher sald that he 
should not peak as if illiberality was the order of 
the day in the Conference at Saratoga. It was far 
otherwise. When not labelled as such, the most lb- 
eral sentiments elicited the warmest admiration, and 
this was generally so. The officers chosen for the 
next two years were such as to insnre the broadest 
liberality in all the 13 works of the Confer- 
ence. Prof, Carrol Everett, of Cambridge, is to be 
the President of the new council, and where the 
apirit of Prof, Everett is, there Is liberality.” Mr. 
Chadwick closed his address with an eloquent and 
feeling allusion to a death that had taken place 
among bis congregation during bis absence.—New 
York Timea, Sept. 21. 

HOO 

HIGHLAND ANcEstTRY.—A dispute arose between 
two members of the clan Campbell and M'Lean, on 
the never-ending subject of thelr ancestors. M'Lean 
would not allow that the Campbells had any right to 
rank with the M’Leans In aut gait who, he Insisted 
were In existence and a clan from the rectly v 
the world. Campbell had alittle more biblical lo 
than his antagonist, and asked him If che clan M'Lesn 
was before the flood, “Flood! What flood?” said 
M'Lean, “The flood that, you know, drowned all 
the world except Noah and his family and his fincks,’* 
said Campbell. Pooh! gen and your flood! sald 
M'Lean; ‘my family was before the flood,” nI have 
not read In my Bible,” raid Campbell, ‘of the name 
of M'Lean going Into Noah’s ark.“ “Noab's ark!" 
retorted M'Lean In contempt: “who ever heard of a 
M'Lean that bad not a boat of his own?” 


Hloetry. 


(For Tas our] 
THE SITUATION. 


Let craven cowards ehirk the fight, 
And Treachery sneak to dene away; 

Let guilty Falsehood shon the light 
Of b'en the stars’ remittent ray. 


The brave shall breast the danger nigh; 
The innocent unfaltoring stand; 

The faithful lift the banner high 
That bears the motto; “Free the Land!” 


While holy Truth, with sinless head 
Uncovered, to the front shall run; 
And with ber own white hands shall spread 
Her record to the shining sun, 
B. M. 


— eeo 


FAREWELL. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


The crimson euneet faded into gray; 
Upon the marmurous sea the twilight fell; 
‘The last warm breath of the delicious day 
Passed with a mute farewell, 


Above my head lu the soft purple sky 
A wild note sounded like a ebrill-volced ben; 
Three gulls met, wheeled, and parted with a cry 
That seemed to aay, Farewell!" 


1 watched thom: one salled cast, and one soared west, 
And one went floating south; while like a knell 
That mournful cry the empty sky possessed, 
“Farewell, farewell, farewell!" 


„Farewell!“ J thought, It ts the éarth’s one spesoh: 
All human voices the sad chorus swell: 
Though mighty love to heavon’s high gate may reach, 
Yet must he say, “Farewell ““ 
The rolling world ts girdled with the sound, 
Perpotually breathed from all who dwell 
Upon ita bosom, for no place is found 
Where ia not heard, “Farewell!” 


“Farewell, farewell,"—from wave to wave tis towed, 
From wind to wind: earth bas one tale to tell; 
All othar sounds are dulled, and drowned, and lost 
To this one ory, Farewell!“ 
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prisoned sixty days and fined not less 
4 s than fifty dol- 

8, Any person found drunk in the streets, or dis: 
turbing the public peace in consequence of dri 
shall be arrested and held in durance till sober and 
then put on hls oath to testify when, where, and 
from whom he obtained the intoxicating drink. ; The 
vender thus pointed ont shall be brought at ons 
into court, and examined under oath as to the facts 
of thé case. It gullty, he shall have judgment ren. 
dered against him for damages and costs, 

4. Such other provisions should be made as Tay be 
necessary to give efficiency to the general policy here 
Indicated: the object belng to curtall and lessen ip. 
temperance, and at the same time to ensure persona 
freedom to all—almply holding every man responsible 
for all damages to others which may be entulled by 
his own free acts, 


That the true polley on the temperance questlon— 
the policy which shall at the same time protect to- 
cial interests, and respect individual liberty, in the 
highest poselble degree—lies in the general direction 
of Mr. Sedgebeer's proposal, seems tolerably plain, 

The crime of intemperance must be admitted to be 
the act of the Intemperate man himself; In drinking 
what deprives him ðf his humanity for the time be- 
ing, and makes him an irrational animal guided solely 
by his passiona. But, as no man gets instantaneously 
intoxicated, he who supplies the sot with drink when 
he is evidently losing his reason must be admitted u 
be particeps criminis. If intemperance is 4 crime u 
all, the intemperate man mnst be held to be the 
criminal, and he who helps make bim intemperate 
must be held to be the accomplice. No view of the 
case can be a just or true one which reverses the 
fact, making the vender the principal and the drinker 
the accessory; yet this is what the prohibitéry law 
does, by punishing the vender and letting the drinker 
go. We certainly hold that soclety bas a right to 
treat Intemperance as a crime very threatening to its 
own peace and sofety; but we also hold that the in- 
temperate man himself is the primary criminal, 
while the vender is criminal! in a secondary degree, 
Equitable legislation on the subject must be com 
formed to this actual state of the case. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to assign the severer 
penalty to the greater offender. If the vender should 
be punished by ons or two months imprisonment in 
case the sale ls made to au improper person, the 
drankard should be punished by Imprisonment fora 
least twice as long. Supposing that every man found 
drunk on the streets should be sentenced to sever 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Correction, 
while the man who sold him the liquor he got drunk 
on should be imprisoned for a shorter term, lu it not 
likely that arrests for drunkenness would be very 
soon diminished in frequency? Is it not likely that, 
if the fact of open intoxication Involved with certaln · 
ty such public diagrace and ignominy, a healthier 
public opinion would soon be created by the refer 
Influence of the laws upon it? Make the laws jat 
in themselves, and they become powerful auxiliaries 
of public morality; make them unjust, and they 
more or less tend to demoralize the whole commun 
ty. On every ground both of intrinsic equity and 
practical expediency, wa belleve that legtslation 
which confines itself to meting out penalties for 
actual intemperance in the manner we have suggest 
ed will do more in five years to make intemperance 
discreditable and infrequent then prohibitory sat- 
utes can do in fifty years. Such legislation we shall 
emphatically approve until better arguments for pro- 
hibition than we have yet seen shall have been in- 
vented. It would not go beyond the universally con- 
ceded right of society to protect itself by penalties 
agalnst dangerous crimes, while It would not violate 
in the slightest degree the personal liberty of unol- 
fending citizens. 

Wa doubt not a little, moreover, whether it lo prac- 
ticable or really just to make the vender pay uncer 
tain “damages” for acta he did not personally oom 
mit. It appears more equitable to fine him a fixed 
sum for every case in which he is convicted of being 
an accomplice in the crime of intemperance, Accon 
ing to a fixed scale of fines for the first offence, 1 
ond offence, and so on. This N we 
more readily approved by public opinion, W 
and therefore more easily carried Into pe 
The vender would know beforehand exactly — 
risk he was running by selling to improper person" 


Liberala are very sceptical at present as to the pos- 
sibility of religions questions getting into politics. 
From the Boston Datly Advertiser of September 22 
we learn of two instances which have just occurred, 
and which, however triylal they may appear to some, 
we consider to be very Important signa of the times. 


In New Haven, the Catholica openly tried to elect 
a school board that should carry out their own sec- 
tarian schemes, “A prominent Roman Catholic 
clergyman,” says the Advertiser, “had announced 
from hia pulpit that It was time for the Roman Cath- 
olles to act and get control of the board, so that their 
achools might be supported by the public funds. A 
Catholic ticket was In the field. Two members of 
the present board are of that religious belief, The 
excitement called out a vote of 6,000, unprecedented 
in the history of New Haven school elections. 
About 1,400 votes were cast for the Catholic candi- 
dates, but they were defeated, and the regular nomi- 
nees were elected bya majority of about 1,500, the 
cumulative system being used. Many Roman Cath- 
olles condemned the sectarian animus of the others, 
and refused to vote the Catholic ticket.” This ac- 
count shows that nearly one third of the votes cast 
were Catholic, and that now, as always, great excite- 
ment followed the appeal to the ballot in matters of 
religious belief. The fact that the Catholics were 
defeated is far less important than the fact that they 
have openly attempted to carry sectarian plana by 
political means. 

The other instance shows that the Protestant 
clergy are quite aa willing as the Catholics to com- 
bine to exert political (Influence In favor of whatever 
they choose to advocate. At the “regular weekly 
meeting of the Methodlet ministers” held on Septem- 
ber 21 (apparently in Boston), the following resolu- 
tion was introduced by Rev. Mr. Gill, and adopted: 
„Resolved, That if the Republican party nominate 
for Governor a man who is known to be In favor of a 
license law, or an anti-probibitionist, we pledge onr- 
selyes to vote and use our Influence to induce others 
to vote agalnst hia election.” The particular object 
for which the Methodist clergy thus combined is of 
far less consequence than the fact that they combined 
at all aaa clerical body to Influence a political 
election, 

Would either of these eventa have been likely to 
occur in 1860? If not, why not? Ie any one so 
blind as not to dlacern a rapidly growing tendency to 
bring religious questions for decision to the ballot- 
boz,—so blind as not to discern the great and Immi- 
nent danger involved in such a tendency? We zee 
no way so speedy and so sure of averting this danger 
as that of frankly and bravely meeting it. If the 
true American principle of the utter separation of 
Church and State shall be unflinchingly carried out 
by conceding the Demande of Liberaliem, all such 
collisions will be rendered Impossible in the future; 
but such collisions will become increasingly numer- 
ous and perilous until that final settlement of the 
great question at issue, Liberals! You have agreat 
public duty to discharge; are you sufficiently in 
earnest to discharge It? 


ne — 
PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR THE RE- 
PRESSION OF INTEMPEBRANCE. 


Mr. J. Sedgebeer, of Painesville, Ohio, has written 
us an interesting letter with reference to prohibitory 
legislation which, as he states, embodies the sub- 
stance of twenty-five years of reflection on the cause 
and partial cure of intemperance, and on the ‘license 
or no license’ question.” Belng constitutionally op- 
posed to using any kind of intoxicating drinks (even 
down to lager beer or old cider), am opposed to 
granting licenses to any one. But I desire free trade 
in liqnors, as in all other articles of merchandise; 
holding, however, the venders of intozicating beyer- 
ages responsible for all damages of every description, 
to person or property, which may arise out of their 
business.“ 

The plan he favors in dealing with intemperance 
embraces the following points: 

1. Any person who proposes to trade in alcoholic 
liquids of any kind shall be required to give notice of 
his Intention to the proper authorities, and at the 
aame time give ample bonds for the payment of what- 
ever damages he may be sentenced to pay by the 
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OUR ACKELOWLEDGEMENTS are due to Mr, George 
Jacob Holyoake, for thirty years editor of the Lon- 
don Reasoner, and famous as the chief founder of the 
Secularist party in England, for his kindness in fur- 
nishing us with a printed copy of hia lecture on Bun- 
yan, which is contained In this number of THE IN- 
DEX. As a plece of genuine literary criticlam, its 
merits will strike every one who is familiar with the 
Pilgrim's Progress. It is appreciative in the highest 
degree of that marvellous book, and will command 
the respect even of those who may not be in sympa- 
thy with radical ideas. 

“Wx must each shape our lives by our own stand- 
ard,” writes a correspondent in courteous condemna- 
tion of our treatment of the free- love question, But 
this is only a half truth, which must be supplement- 
ed by the further statement that we must shape our 
own standard by the truth of things.“ Morality ia 
an objective science, or itis no acience at all; and, 
like every other objective science, it requires us to 
conform our thinking to real relations, on peril of 
fatal blunders. The laws of sexual morality are not 
whatever the Individual fancies them to be, but must 
be determined by the scientific study of society, Ita 
organic conditions and its normal development. 
Whoever undertakes to determine them by a mere 
pubjective theory, regardless of the fact that marriage 
is the result of necessary evolution and not of arbi- 
trary enactment, is wholly unfitted to be a teacher on 
this subject. The trouble with the free-love doctrine 
in that It is based on a denial of moral obligation as 
superior to mere sentiment. The conscience and 
reason of the individual ought to give law to love in 
his private life; the universal conscience and reason 
of the race ought to give law to love in all social reg- 
ulations of marriage. In any other sense, free love 
Is an absurdity—an offence against reason and con- 
science, 


THE 8TRAIGHTFORWARD and manly conduct illus- 
trated by the following card deserves and commands 
our profound respect :— 

A CHANGE OF BELIEF, 
To THE Epirons or THe Boston DAILY ADVER- 

TIER: 

I should esteem it a favor if you would give pub- 
Ueity to the following statement submitted by me to 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference in Tremont Tem- 
ple on Monday, the 21st instant. ' 

EDWARD F, STRICKLAND. 
To THe BAPTIST MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE, TRE- 

MONT TEMPLE :— 

Gentlemen, —I beg leave to notify you that in con- 
sequence of my experiencing a change of bellef re- 
specting the fundamental doctrines of your Church, 
to wit; total depravity of the human family, the eter- 
nal punishment of the finally impenitent, the doc- 
trine of the Trlulty, and divinity of Christ, I therefore 
can no longer retain my position In your ranks, and 
feel it to be consistent with honor and propriety to 
inform you of my change of sentiments Aud the dis- 
solution of my connection with the Baptist denomi- 
uation. In dolng so I request that you will give the 
fullest pabllcity to the same. The letter of com- 


mendation snd dismissal from the pastorate of my | courts. thy ts 
E and would be cut off from the sympathy zen 
i ee os ine pet ie will be re te W 2, Any person convicted of gelling such goods | might consider the damages excessive in sny a 
body with a copy of this notice. without previously giving the required notice and | lar case. There ls inherent wrong in anf AW Fe 


EDWARD F, STRICKLAND. 
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after a given act is committed by one map, 
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some other man does subsequently. This wrong is a 
grave objection to the "Adair Liquor Law“ of Ohio, 
if we understand |t,—not to mention here other ob- 
jections. The only way in which the recovery of 
„damages could be secured with any approach to 
equity would seem to be something like this: to al- 
low all who could prove thelr claim to damages“ to 
recover them from the State, and then to assess the 
total amount of such damages“ upon the whole 
body of liquor-sellers In the proportion of the amounts 
of liquor they respectively sell, This would oblige 
the Ilquor-traffic simply to pay Its own expenses, 
which would seem to be no more than just in one 
view of the matter. But the chances of fraud and 
evasion would be eo great that we doubt the feasibil- 
ity of sach a policy. It would be easier and almpler, 
we apprehend, to establish a regular scale of fines, as 
above suggested, and devote the proceeds, after all 
other expenses were paid, to tha relief of those who 
are the worst sufferers by the existence of Intemper- 
ance, namely, the families of the intemperate. 

These are only crude hints or suggestions, offered 
with befitting modesty as a slight contribution to the 
proper consideration of a grave public question. 
What we are satisfied of ia this: that the protection 
of public interests must be reconciled with the pres- 
eryation of private liberties, which che prohlbltory 
principle falls to do. The prohibitionivts think they 
strike at the root of the ovil by suppressing (or at- 
tempting Ineffectually to suppress) the sale of alto- 
hol; whereas they only lop off the branches. Stop 
the supply!’ they cry. We answer, stop the demand, 
The mad lust for liquor is the fountain of intemper- 
ance; drying up the fountain is a more radical cure 
than damming the stream. You may make an indi- 
vidual temperate against his will by locking him up 
in jail; but yon cannot lock up a whole community. 
It ls Impossible to prevent the public's getting what 
the public are determined to have, Is it not every 
way wiser, as it certainly is juster, to rely on such 
means and measures as shall diminish the demand 
for liquor rather than to fight against nature by striv- 
ing to suppress the supply? The crazy passion for 
drink is not natural to man; It is a disease created by 
ignorance, misery, poverty, idleness, absence of 
innocent amusements, and a thousand other things 
which prohlbltlonlsts do not seem to consider at all. 
Just laws may do much to frea society from intem- 
perance in the streets and other public places; but 
nothing short of such improved social conditions as 
shall give Instructlon to the ignorant, happiness to 
the wretched, employment to the Idle, honorable am- 
bition and an honorable career to the desperate, pure 
and elevating recreation to the unoccupled, and so 
on, will ever cure the monstrous evil of such intem- 
perance as does not make itself an open, public of- 
fence. So long as mischievous social conditions pre- 
vall, arbitrary suppression will only drive the disease 
inward to prey on society's vitals. Let us not forget 
wisdom in our philanthropy, but seek the best things 


by the best ways. 
— . — 


THE ABT OF GETTING TRUTH FROM 
OTHERS. 

Whenever I meet an earnest and honest man, who 
makes to me s statement of hla belief which does not 
tally with my own, I immediately inquire of myself. 
“Why did he say that? He must have said it be- 
cause he believes it to ba true; and, surely, he would 
not believe It to be true unless there really were some 
truth in It.“ And so I feel It incumbent upon me 
straightway to find out, not how much error there is 
in the man’s bellef, but how much truth there ia in 
it, 

This ia tho way, I think, we should meet all those 
who differ from us, and all who advance novel and 
uncommon theories. For, I take it, all men are nat- 
ural lovers of truth. The human mind in each indi- 
vidual grevitates.towarda truth, seeking It us natural- 
ly as the growing plant seeks the light. There ia no 
Inherent disposition lu the mind of any man to avoid 
the truth, but, on the contrary, one to find it and see 
lt. The moral significance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion assures us of just this, and nothing else. It 
knocks the underpinning from beneath the old 
theological dogma that men choose evil and error 
knowing them to be such; and it shows that there la 
one propulsion, mighty and Irreslatible, operating 
Upon all the world of Nature and of man towards the 
true, the good, the beautiful,—in other words, tow- 
ards perfectlon, The only remnant of truth left of 
the doctrine of innate or total depravity ia that no- 
body is perfect; that everybody le Imperfect; and 
that some are much more imperfect than others, 
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We all somewhat stick in the mud of our earthly 
origin; and yet we all are trying to find a clean and 
firm place to plant our foot, 

In meeting one, then, who differs from me, no 
matter in what respect nor in what degree, I am not 
to presume that he is wholly wrong, or that I am 
wholly right. More than this; If he ie at all honest 
and sincere, I am to presume, not only that his opin- 
lons seem to him to be true, but that in fact they are 
more or less true. If Ido not presume thia, then I 
must presume either that be has no capacity to dla- 
cern the truth, or that he has no disposition to do ao. 
This lest presumption, surely, no true radical will 
make. 

My honest opponent has had his own mental 
processes and his own experience, as I have had 
mine, whereby to come at the truth, If not equally 
with myself, yet as truly ia hea lover of the truth as 
Iam. From him it never has been wholly hidden, 
any more than it has from me, Prejudiced he may 
be, and narrow-minded and wilful. Yet, unlese he 
be utterly stupid or utterly perverse, his opinions and 
statements do stand for more or less of truth. If 1 
am not myself a confirmed egotist; if I am not dis- 
posed to overbear bla judgment with my own; if I 
am not willing to rule the evidence of bis mental and 
moral experience entirely out,—then I shall perceive 
that the tank set for me ls to discover the amount of 
trath there isin his position. And I shall be even 
more anxious to find out what error may lurk in my 
belief, than to ascertain what error may be in his, 


Now the art of getting truth from others ls one 
well worth studying—so few seem very deft in its 
practice, Conversation would appear to be the best 
method for receiving and imparting truth: debate 
and controversy almost invariably ending in driving 
people farther apart, instead of bringing them nearer 
together. Nobody can converse well, who ls not 
above all things sympathetic,—not sentimentaily 
sympathetic, merely, but intellectually so. One 
must have the power, for the nonce, to put oneself In 
another’e place, to take another's standpoint, to see 
with another's eyes, In order fairly to understand and 
appreciate, and do reasonable justice to, another's 
opinions, Of course this cannot be done entirely, 
nor ls It necessary; but it can be done approximately 
and effectually,—and it muat be, if one would elther 
get or give the truth, By a calm, modest, gentle 
manner, we must put the person at ease with whom 
we talk; we must asaiat him to think and speak his 
best. If we rume, or disconcert, or distemper him, 
his command over himself, his power to express him- 
self well, is Instantly gone. We must listen respect- 
fully and encouragingly; this lo a wonderful help to 
any one who is trying to utter himself, and is a rare 
accomplishment among talkers. If we think we 
know more about the subject in hand than the one 
with whom we converse, we must be careful that we 
do not show this conaciousness, that our manner is 
not in the least arrogant or supercilious, If our 
knowledge really la euperior, let It manifest itself in 
all modesty and kindness; only thus can even supe- 
riority command respect, We must not get impatient 
with our interlocutor, nor press our lance too rudely 
against any weak joint in his armor. We must show 
him the infirmity of his argument and the untenable 
ness of his position in auch a friendly though clear 
way, that he will be glad to recognize it and yield the 
point without shamefacedness or attempt at wilful 
defence. If there is any heat on either side, any 
friction of controversy, any pride of reason, at once 
does truth veil her face and retire from the scene, 

How increasingly small do we find the number 
with whom It is profitable to converse, simply because 
the requisites to a true conversation are not present 
to temper the spirit on both sides! The dogmatist, 
the egotist, the opinionated fellow, the self-asserting 
man, cannot converse; he can only ‘argue’ till 
doomsday, making himeelf more narrow, and nobody 
elsa any more enlightened. The controverajes that 
take place in public,—in the newspapers and on plat- 
forms,—as a rule do not result in making truth con- 
spicuous and luminous, but in drawing lines between 
partisans, and establishing sides.“ Even lu private 
circles, not impossibly in radical clubs, the spirit of 
debate and combat ls apt to appear, setting minds 
awry, distorting judgments, hardening opinions, ob- 
scoring perceptions, and creating chaos generally. 
Of course, the great Geniua of the universe knows 
how to wrest good out of evil and truth out of error, 
and Is never floored by the most disadvantageous 
circumstances; he ls equal to turning all human 
asininity into some sort of gain to each and every 
one. But we cannot help wishing that we all were 
more docile to the unseen hand that guides, and that 


we might step along more amiably together in the 
path that leads to truth. 

Any one who has ever entered Into the spirit of a 
true conversation with another knows how, at such a 
timo, the heavens open and the horizon expands; 
how the vision clears, the thought kindles, and the 
emotions sweep grandly upward; how one surprises 
oneself with the new and fine things that one anys 
under the genial stimulus of auch unwonted inter- 
course; and how, in short, the time and the place of 
auch conversation become memorable ang glorious, 
and the mind and heart equally yearn for the occa- 
sion to be oft repeated. A. W. 8. 


ENFORCED ABSURDITIES, 


The sppended clipping from a newspaper gives a 
good illustration of the ease with which well mean- 
ing people fall into absurdity when they abandon the 
plain ground of reason for the fanciful waya of senti- 
ment. The plece is so remarkably preposterous that 
I at first took it to be satirical. But two or three 
friends to whom it was shown, one of them a devout 
Eplscopallan, expressed their belief in its genuine- 
ness, and regarded it as an honest account of the 
rules by which good rituallsts conducted themselyes. 
And why not? Once concede the sanctity of a rite, 


and you must concede the reasonableness of the most 


minute regulations made for the purpose of guarding 
that sanctity from violation or neglect. No care can 
be excesslve; no punctiliousness can be exaggerated ; 
overmuch righteousnese la impossibla, The casuistry 
of the Scribes, the scrupulosity of the Pharisees, the 
pettiness of the priests In all ages and all churches la 
justifiable, commendable, and even imperative. If 
the risk of giving offence by dipping the monstache 
into soup and coffee la great, how much greater the 
risk of giving more mortal offence by allowing the 
pendent hair to draggle in the cup which contains 
no festive wine, but the Redeemer’s purifying blood! 
And what absolute insensibility to the preciousness 
of the divine ichor is manifested by those who suffer 
ita drops to be absorbed by the gauzy veil designed to 
protect a dainty complexion from the rays of thesun, 
or to enhance the charm of a skin-deep beauty, or by 
the soft cambric, the portage whereof suggests uses 
even less mathetic! If ourrituallet friends aresincere 
they will presently carry thelr reverence for sacred, 
things much farther than these very mild rules pre- 
scribe. They will forbid any but consecrated hands 
to touch the chalice, and will avoid contamination by 
the insertion of a nonconducting substanco In the 
atem of the cup. They will contrive a method by 
which the contents of the holy goblet and the conse- 
erated paten may be passed into the reciplent's in- 
terlor without touching the lips that profane the Re- 
deemer by so many light worda and 40 many passion- 
ate kisses. The ingenious device of Imitating the 
form of the cross by the position of the hands when 
the Body of Christ is taken would be improved on by 
opening the mouth, and shutting the eyes, and letting 
the priest drop the mysterious morsel upon the 
tongue, The non nequttur of the last provision need 
not be insisted on, The priest probably intends to 
say that the partaker, beldg unworthy to gather up 
the crumbs from the Lord's table with the profane 
touch of fingers, should stoop the head and take the 
particles up on the tip of the tongne already sanctified 
by contact with the transmuted bread. A more 
proper way would be for the priest to collect them 
himself, at the inatant of thelr falling, and offer thèm 
to the next recipient in order. 

We ere quite serions. If the first principles of the 
rituallets are correct, a acrupulosity la demanded of 
them which these few rules feebly express, They 
are but on the thresbold of thelr formalities. Their 
reproduction of the Ages of Faith is in ita infancy, 
Nay, they must outdo the Ages of Falth by the addi- 
tional minuteness which the perfection of modern ex- 
pedients supplies, The resources of chemistry in our 
age will certainly ssslat them in their endeavor to 
convey the divina elements to the recesses of unre- 
generate man in à less bungling manner than was 
practised five centnries ago. Nelther they nor the 
halr-splitters In theology have any right to hesitate 
on the ground that thelr directions and definitione, 
their sentimental or theological fratsse, their delicate 
shades of faith and observance, may seem ridiculous 
to people of ordinary common sense. They will, aa 
matter of course, But the more they do, the more 
certainly will they bein accordance with the demands 
of a aupernatural religion, 0. B. F. 

RITUALISM IN BOSTON. 
Directions to Communicants. 


The following printed directions furnished to com- 
maunicants at the ritualistic Church of the Advent, in 
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Boston, will give a clearer idea of what ritualiam ia 
than could E in an elaborate essay on the 
bject — 
wo Hens fasting; it has been the practice of the 
Church from the earliest times, and experlence will 
goon teach you the benefit of the custom, If you 
cannot conveniently come fasting on Sunday, come 
k day. 

8 J 714 is pie to prepare one’s self for receiving, or 
to return thanks after recelying, by being present 
during a celebration of tha Holy Communion with- 
out receiving. 

“g, Come up to the altar rails as soon as the priest 
turns round to the people, after making his own com- 

nion. 
md Kneel neanthe ree! of the altar rail if there 
only a few communicants, 
me. our hands un 4 1 uplifted, 
therwise they sweep the rim of the ce. 
X “B Receive the Body of Christ in the palm of the 
right hand, supported by the left, crosswise, and 50 
Tae it to your lips. . 

J. When the priest returns the chalice, do not 
bend down; keep your head erect and unmoved. If 
nead be, gently raise it with your hand on the stem. 

ES, Gentlemen will take care that their moustaches 
do not enter the chalice, 

"9. Do not put your head down suddenly after re- 
ceiving the Precious pets — you might strike tho 

alice from the priest's hands, 

d. Do aot sian a handkerchief to wipe the lips, 
after receiving. n 

“01. If, by any misfortune, a crumb should fall, 
pick it up, remembering that ‘we sra not worthy 50 
much as to gather up the crumbs from the Lord's 
table.“ 

Some uninitiated person remarks that the reason 
given for the — direction is a very neat 
example of anon sequitur. : 


Qommunications. 


. B.—Correspondents must run the risk teal 
2 N oars wold be taken to L 
hereafter no spaca will be spared to Errata. ó 

F. —Artioles for this should be SHORT, and 
„6 7 

N. BD.—IUagibly writien articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication, 


MEMORIAL AND PARKER'S 
MEMORY: 


THE SPIBITUALIST CONVENTION, 
BY BISHOP FERRETTE, 


On September 17, having heard that the Spiritual- 
ist Convention would hold its meetings in Parker Me- 
morial Hali on that and the two following days, and 
having never been at a Spiritualist Convention be- 
tore, I went there in due performance of my duty of 
seeing and hearing hig harry 9 I like that ball for 
{ts quiet surroundings, for its harmonious simplicity, 
for the support, and mellowness, and distinctness 
that its acoustic dispositions give to the voice, and 
for the name that it bears. I have preached from Its 
desk, and sat on its seats to hear Samuel Longfellow's 
beautiful, liberal sermons, delivered in that aaintly 
manner which ia his. Thinking of holding afternoon 
services this winter alternately in French and Eng- 
lish, the idea of Parker Memorial was the first that 
suggested itself to me ns that of à natural spiritual 
home. But I confess that my notions of the deco- 
rum of the place, and of general decorum, were put 
in some diamay when I witnessed the proceedings of 
that Spiritualist meeting. 


“I'm not a chicken: I have seen 
Many a September gale” 


before this severe one. I am not ashamed of hearing 
or talking on any subject, even on those scabrous, 
atili n ones, which self-respect compels us 
to touch with hands gloved in Latinism. I hope I 
am not a coward elther; and if I recognize in our so- 
cial diseases the work of a dumb devil upon whose 
mock modesty Mrs, Grundy has mada it a rule for ev- 
ery one not to intrude, I will remember that, before 
being ordained a bishop, I was ordained an exorcist. 
I'l) exorcise the dumb devil and make the possessed 
speak. But there isa manner of speaking of every- 
thing. Great wrongs should never be spoken of 
scurrilously—tbat would accustom us to consider eln 
as a light matter, Thie is especially true of carnal 
sind; and in treating of sexual subjects we should 
never forget that from the name of Venus the an- 
cients derived the word veneration. 

Irrelevant matter uttered for the sake of Its obscen- 
ity, not of argument, deserves no refutation and no 
mention. But It ts justice to say that some speakers 
expressed with evident earnestness, and without 
tuitously lewd verbiage, great and terrible heresies. 
However I may disapprove the latter, I admit that 
there should be a place where those things may be 
freely sald; and as I have no superstitious notions of 

laces, let them be said in a church if need be. If 

piritualists are wrong in thelr solutions of soclal 
problems, they are familiar with the questions them- 
selves; while most of their adversaries appear to 
have as indefinite Ideas of those matters, as Napoleon 
III. is sald to have had of the military condition of 
France just before the Prussian war. 

Of Spiritualism proper, that is, or the evoking of 
spirita and of miraculous intercourse with the other 
World, very little was sald while I was present; and 
the drift of the speeches was pretty much as If Spirit- 
nalism was merely a vehicle for free love,—free love 
being the satisfaction of all sexual Impulses with any 
Person of the other sex, in marriage, or out of It, or 
across it. Were such a doctrine ever made the basis 


PAREER 
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— 
of the social system of any nation, what would the 
results be? I will talk of things plainly, lest the self- 
styled reformers should imagine that it fs out of 
blushing shyness that I am afraid of embracing thelr 
views. The frst result of promiscuous sexual Inter- 
course would be universal national syphilis, which 
can only be kept from propagating by limiting each 
person ta one of the other sex, The second result 
would be to make childhood a hell, the difficult rela- 
tion existing among ua between children of different 
beds being wade the rule instead of the exception, 
and the family circle, with its holy and blessed asso- 
ciations, being utterly exploded, Happily there 
would not be many * ren, for W 8 
shrink from propagating the race under such condi- 
tions, There vonid not be many children, because 
most of them would be killed or aborted by unnat- 
ural parents, Conjugal love and parental love are 
two correlative things; and those who are deprived 
of the 8 of sticking to one husband or wife for 
life are also deprived of that love of progeny without 
which they cannot, as an ordinary thing, bring chil- 
dren to the age of men and women, to be in their 
turn good fathers and mothers, A nation of 
free lovers would therefore in a short time come to 
extinction for lack of progeny. That lack of progeny 
would aleo be Insured by the fact that none but old 
and disappointed people could ever become free loy- 
ers. Young people, who have in them all the fresh- 
neas of beart, and before them all the prospects of 
life, know better than to become free lovers. The 
noble young man aspires to win a falr maiden, and 
make her bie forever. He sees no happiness what- 
ever iu a Jove or In a possession, of the perpetoliy of 
which there should be the lesast doubt. The torment 
of that doubt would be hell itself. The fair malden, 
likewise, wishes to be won forever or not qt all, 
The Convention was preéminently one of y- 
haired men and women; bat youth, whose business 
love is, will not have free love on any account, unless 
driven to it by force. It is true that our reformers 
demand to be entrusted with the control of youth, 
but. it had better provisorily remain with those who 
have it. Our present social system, with all its blun- 
ders, and the misery and corruption to which they 
lead, preseryes, In principle at least, a tradition of 
purity which free love knows not, 

The radical vice of our civilization, the one which 
makes prostitution and conjugal misery inherent to 
it, les in our false notione as to the importance of 
the fact of puberty and the proper age of majority, 
Prevented frum marrying, or interfered with ſu the 
Jove affaira, at an age at which parental control 
should have legally ceased, our youth are driven to 
sinful alternatives not better than free love, and not 
worse either, This would not cease to be the case 
did the law fix their majority at an earlier age, and 
not provide that the education of every male, prior to 
that age, should include a r industry. 
A man, young or old, who is not able by bis labor to 
support a family, has no right to haye it; and If he 
wastes his life in vice, that evil, however great, ls lesa 

reat than the crime of begetting children to be help- 
ess paupers. But in a properly constituted society 
there would be no such alternative. Its presence is 
the evil that we have to reform; and this reform ia 
to be in a direction opposite to that suggested by free 
lovers. It is the obstacles to early, and wise, and 
virtuous marriage, not to promiscuous {ntercourse, 
that we want to remove. Our return to the princi- 
ples of Nature in this respect will be a complete op- 
eration, not to be executed in one day. But to den 
the possibility of establishing society on those winch: 
ples would be frivolous, in presence of the fact that 
such a type of poetoty is the only one in existence 
among Eastern Christians, The Idea of a social con- 
stitution like that of Fopiab and Protestantcountries, 
where big girls old 28 to be mothers play with 
dolls instead of with babies, and where young men 
waste their strength in self-abuse or |ibertinism in- 
stead of begetiing children, would appear to them as 
strange as would be the sight of the whole people of 
a city walking on the sidewalks on their hands with 
their feet upward, 

Through early and chaste marriage alone will Nat- 
ure consent indefinitely to perpetuate a race, Make 
marriage late, or substitute for it concublnage, or 
free love, and a race comes to an end; and what will 
then become of the theorles of its pretended reform» 
ere? Their houses, fifty years hence, will be occu- 
pled by the children of their Irish servanta of to- 
day, who have less of such theories, What I gay 
here is not limited to free lovers who are honestly 
and cynically such, Their errors are secretly be- 
Uleved and acted upon by Increasing multitudes of all 
ranks and of all outward forma of bellef. About thia 
great aystem of corruption, mum“ is the fashion- 
able word of order. Christ exorcised the dumb deyil 
ont of one man; who shall exorcise him out of a 
whole body soclal? The worst part of the task 18 
not that of dealing with the possessed man who has 
. begun to speak. With him we can argue at 
ens 

Let then free lovers, or Spiritualists (if that be the 
name), be met with argumant, and that even in 
Parker Memorial Hall, if they, in future occasions, 
will use it so as not to make a serious 
ashamed of his presence there. But iu meetings 
conducted as that at which I was present they will 
run, indeed, very little risk of refutation, whether 
they be held in Parker Memorial Hall or elsewhere, 
3 the Hall ey all foresaw what was to take 
piace, on what grounda could they have permitted 
their hall to be used in thla manner? On the und 
of liberty of speech? I know that they profesa in 
this respect very liberal principles: and if their liber- 
al 8 extend so far as that, I will not object a 
word. I will only suggest that the Ha)! drop Parker's 
name. Would Theodore Parker, If yet alive, be seen 
in his own hall while thus occupied? His widow, 


epeaker 


who is living among us surrounded 
certainly would not, But if the comeidesay TPE, 
that the Hall is not yet paid for, that a were 


hen 
hangs upon it, and that money must abajo p seht 
raised, let the Committee rather go ie lutely ba 


bile f 
it. If, to make a picture of the extremi. "016 for 
Mey have been reduced, they will only den dun 
abridged report of the proceedings of the late 1 
ualist Convention, they will certainly excite — 
thy. After all, the Parker Memorial case ia * 
isolated one. The Christian Church also would be 
more creditable to the memory of her hero ‘than * 
is, had she not to let herself out to the world f 
living. ora 


[It ia due to the Committee of the Hall to nay U 
their undoubted reason for letting it on this occasion 
was their willingness and desire to encourage fres 
dom of speech. Was it nota right of the free-loven 
to be allowed freedom of apeech? Unquestionably 
Then the Committee did well in not refusing then 
the use of the Hall for their Convention, There the 
responsibility of the Committee ended, Ig (be vari. 
ous speakers, or any of them, violated the laws of 
purity or decorum in what they eaid, upon themselves 
must rest the blame of the offence. We Attended one 
evening session of the Convention, and, while the 
ideas broached were sufficiently distasteful to uu on 
grounds of reason and common sense, we ought to 
bear witness that we heard no obscene language used 
that evening. Let thie distinction be borne in mind; 
the Committee did right, on every principle of true 
liberalism, not to refuse their Hall to this Conver 
tion, while the officers and speakers of the Conten- 
tion itself must bear all blame for whatever bad 
was said or done at the meetings. Laat year wo felt 
called upon to criticise respectfully the refusal of this 
Hall by the Committees to Mrs, Woodhull; now we 
fee} called upon emphatically to approve thelr grant 
ing of it to the free-love Convention. This we do 
without the least approval of free-love as a sodal 
theory; and we add that the Spirituallata asa body 
ought not to be considered free-lovers. Nay, we add 
that espousal of free- love notlons ought not to be a 
ground of personal! censure at all; personal immoral- 
ity alone can justify that. “By their fruita shall ys 
know them“ — not their speeches.—Ep, | 


SECRET OBGANIZATION, 


Nxw York, Sept. 21, 174 

EDITOR Inpex: - 
Dear Sir,—Your correspondent In Tar Inver of 

Sept. 3 favors a secret organization of Liberals, 

While agreeing with him aa regarda the isolation of 

many who favor free thought on religious subjects, I 

aona express myself as opposed to secret organi- 
ons, 

Is not the outapoken advocacy of falth In humanity 
as opposed to faith in Evangelical Christianity whai 
is most needed among those of liberal views? And 
will not the forming of secret societies by us tend to 
lessen the open advocacy of liberal views in the ume 
0 as 5 increnses — — to build up the 
society, leaving to it the o manly work we as indi- 
viduals should da? Somes 

And there were danger, also, that our minds would 
be closed to free inquiry, if such Inquiry in any way 
gf hurt our society. 

ooking back but a short time, and remembering 
the influence of the Abolitionists, who were paries- 
larly outspoken, we should be reminded that thos 
who favor free thought should be opposed to seeret 
organizations. 

e ought to be ready at all times to receive new 
light, even should such light carry na back to the old 
faith and not forward; and I cannot fee) that fres in- 
quiry could be materially benefited by secret societies 

Just at this time the whole world in commenting an 
Professor Tyndall's late address, which surely would 
Influence very few if he were the exponent of a secrèt 


ty. 

I am glad you wrote that all your instincts are op- 
posed to secret organizations, for any other views 
would seem unworthy of THE INDEX. 

But if it were proposed to form social societies for 
a free and open exchange of views on all subjects of 
intereat, auch idea, I think, would meet with general 
favor among Liberals. There are many places where 
the known Liberals are too few to form Liberal 
Leagues, and therefore we who live in mach places 
must content ourselves without meeting our friends 
in council. 

Better “isolation’’ than secret societies in times of 
peace; for the moment we cease bearing our testi- 
mony for the truth openly, we become lesa manly. 

Yours truly, A. 


Ho — — 
NORTH COLLINS YEARLY MEETING—BE* 
OLUTIONS ON MARRIAGE, eto: 


Derxorr, Mich., Sept. 19, 1874. 
F, E. ABBOT: 


My Friend,—In Ta Inpex I zee the “social ques 
tion” sometimes discussed; of which I make no com- 
plaint I thank you for your strong and clear np 
ure of so-called, but miscalled, ‘'social ee — 
long ago. We need the gospel of self-control, tm 
the higher harmony and purity that go with 1 — 
eee of mastiage the ie erg usion of ole 
the sanctity of marriage, e life 

man with = woman, in which each devotes soul 


h 
E 
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person to the other in mutual and reverent love, 


goided by, wisdom, and which banishes all wish for 
variety. This is the demand of man's nature, and 
the higher our culture, the more perfect our develop- 


tae MT e 
must be openly pu y ized, for the com- 
mon good and for that order which 18 “heaven's first 
law; and for this recognition, and the regulation of 
duties and responsibilities which grow out of mar- 
riage, we want laws, just and equal, and always shall. 
For the frailties and mistakes of poor humanity we 
need provision, and bo need divorce; but the ideal of 
the lasting marriage must rule for best results, I 
look upon woman suffrage as the only hope for the 
repeal of the present injustice of marti lawn, and 
especially for the framing of statates which shall pro- 
tect the n and the maternity of woman from the 
awful crime and outrage now kept hidden under the 
sacred name of ma . At North Collins, Erie 
County, New York, in August, was held the Yearly 
Moeting of Friends of Progr. and infu- 


met, Thisunion 


es“ — large 
ential gathering, mostly of Spirituallets, for free dis- 
cussion. This question came up, and was fully dis- 
cussed, with a fair hearing of various views. 

The resolutions I give, as a contribution toward 
the best thought on this subject, were heard by fif- 
teen hund persons, and the vote was hearty and 
unanimous from all parts of the andlence with but s 
single ‘mo?! 

‘Resolved, That we earnestly favor woman suffrage 
éa just and as a help to higher civilization; and es 

aliy do v, Jael 9838 need of fonai asa law-maker 
with man, our e laws, 60 ely based on 
the falsehood of woman’s poe ls been ziva place 
to laws Inspired by the idea of her equality, under 
which there shall personal liberty, protection for 
the sanctity of maternity, and equal property-right— 
all N to a higher sacredness of home and family, 
and to a decrease of vice and licentiousness, both 
and out of marriage. 

“Resolved, That, while we believe In monogamic 
marriage, we belleve in divorce as an escape from 
cruelty and crime, and à rellef from the sad mistake 
of an unhappy and loveless union.” 

represent the convictions and matured 

thought of a large company of intelligent and liberal 
men and women, 

Truly yours, G. B. STEBBINS. 

— . — 
TEMPERANCE ONCE MORE. 


Eprrog or Tae INDEX: 

My Dear Sir,—Since I have been a subscriber to 
Tue INDEX, I have been much interested in the va- 
rious subjects on which It treats, and while finding 
much to agree with, I find something to which I am 
compelled to object, The attitude of yourself and 
of most of your correspondents on the temperance 
question has so far been of the latter class, 

With anh igre drift of your lectare published in 
the paper August 20, I fully agreo; while I think 
the principles you so strongly may be ap- 
p! in a manner different from that which you so 
vigorously advocate, 

saw the rise of the temperance movement in the 
United States, and have been an outspoken advocate 
of it in principle and practice for forty years. I have 
always been able to act with all classes of the real 
friends of the cause in every practical effort to over- 
throw the enemy against which we have so long had, 
and still have, to contend, while I have not always 
been In ement with the methods adopted, as the 
most likely to secure success, But I would have 
temperance succeed, by any method which any class 
of workers have thought proper to adopt, If only auch 
method can secure auccess, 

Believing intemperance to be Waa vata evil ex- 
cept superstition that has ever c mankind since 
the fimt husbandman drank of the vine and was 
drunken, I will help and encourage every class of 
temperance men and women to try their plan, while 
I plainly set before them the only method which to 
my understanding can ever cause the curse to disap- 


pear, 

Perhaps I shall not be considered a trae man by 
those of your school, as you say that no true man can 
follow parties until parties follow right principles, 
etc.; but although I should be found in the minority 
in the taking of the vote by which the majority de- 
cided the drinking of alcoholic beverages to be uni- 
versally a ain (for I do not so believe, and I never 
knew such a vote to be taken where I have belonged), 
atlil I do hold it to be universally unsafe, and I can 
act with the majority in striving to put away the evil 
from the land. Although It le inconsistent and ab- 
zurd for Christiana to take euch s position, yet there 
is safety In abstinence, and no certain safety without 


It, as the observation of my whole life has taught me- 


to belleve; and I am not responsible for the incon- 
sistencies of those who pronounce N against 
oe of the Master whose disciples they pro- 


You are perhaps right In saying, ‘Nothing la more 
Unjust or more harmfal to the temperance cause 
than heated denunciations of atrietly temperate men 
under the name of moderate drinkers, as the worst 
enemies of the temperance cause; but I think abati- 
hence to be the safer and therefore the better principle. 
For N I never felt any danger, but for the sake 
of and to help to save my fellow-men, I will abstain, 
and try to persuade others to do the same, 

Your Idea of the true temperance principle ia the 
one that prevailed in the world from the days of 
Noah until the close of the Arst quarter of the present 
century; and I never met with a young man whom I 
considered in danger and sought to save, while his 
countenance was flushed, and his eyes bloodshot, and 
la step unsteady, from the wine he had taken, who 
id not use the asme argument, and thought he 


such young man was to Us saved, It was only by tak- 
ing the pledge of abatinence, and adbering to It; and 
although there have been many backulidings and 
much falling away, thousands have stood who could 
not have stood upon the principles you advocate, be- 
cause thelr etrength of will was not equal to their 
understanding. 

Men accustomed to drink, and loving the indulg- 
ence, will not take the pledge, unless, they feel them- 
selves in danger and wish to escape from le; and it ia 
too often, alas, that they are found not able to stand. 
No one is compelled to take the pledge: each one does 
It of his or her own free will, elther for the aafety of 
self or to help to save others, IH a man feels It to be 
A fetter, and that he has cast away bia moral freedom, 
he has only to choose whether he will be free from 
the self-imposed restraint, or be free from the bond- 
age of a ruinous self-indulgence. I am not able to 
E any greater moral bondage In a pledge than 

areaolve not to do a special act without signing 
his name toa paper containing such a promise; for 
the one is in reality as much a * as the other, 
only the one is made to himeelf, ihe other to bie 
peers, and the violation of the one is equally as bad as 
the other. 

Yet I would not condemn the man that Is temperate 
merely because he does not pledge himself, although 
I should feel that he would help to promote the cause 
more by doing so than by refusing, 

You say, There are not a few persons that are 

tly tempted to do what they are prohibita from 
olng, and sometimes they go and do it just to get rid 
of the offensive prohibition.” Such a person bas loat 
his manliness any how; and if there is so much hu- 
man nature in it,” It is asad commentary upon human 
nature, which every lover of bis race should strive to 
elevate above no mean a motive, Again: “The 
pledge once broken, the sacred sentiment of self-re- 
spect le so fearfully Injured that many a poor fellow 
straightway rushes headlong into the wildest exces- 
ses, believing that all hope of salvation ld gone“ 
and he would have done the same bad he taken no 
pledge, for auch a mind would not have strength to 
stand without It. 

I admit that “moral means alone can lay the foun- 
dation of a true reform; and, ss I do not wish to be 
tedious and the subject la inexhaustible, I will post- 
pone the farther consideration of the subject to an- 
other time lu which I will consider your other objec- 
tions to the temperance party. 

Yours in behalf of all real reforma, 
D. S. GRANDIN, 

UPPER GLOUCESTER, Maine, 


[We have read Mr. Grandin's article with great re- 
spect, and thank him for the extremely gentlemanly 
way in which he controverts our position.—Ep. } 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND SOCIETY. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Sept. 8, 1874. 
EDITOR OF INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—The concluding p ph of alate ar- 
ticle in THe Inpex, written by . D. H. Clark, 
apart from lte questionable taste, has 4 remark, 
which In justice to some of the descendants of the 
brave Iconoclast’? (Priestley) merita a reply. The 
facta of Priastley's treatment by his countrymen, the 
destruction of bis property, danger to his life, and 
compulsory exile, make Mr. Clark's claim to a ‘‘sim!- 
lar experience” absurd. But the rote of martyr le 
more easily assumed than the title deserved. Mr. 
Clark, after careful thought and study, as be in- 
formed his congregation, changed bla religious views 
and announced the change to them, They were not 
prepared to accept the views which he he d, and de- 
clined to listen to them or to pay him for preaching 
them. In the matter both parties acted conselen- 
tously. If Mr. Clark's views were the result of 
thought, so also were those of his congregation; and 
theirs, to many of them, were endenred by associa- 
tion, and ballowed by those experiences which at 
times make what we believe more to us than life itself. 
Consequently they preferred not to accept the new 

apel offered to them. Believing what they held to 
fe the truth, but In no wise “bidding” their minister 
to belleve the same, they remalned true to their own 
convictions, accepting what was truth to their hearts. 

Mr, Clark recelved no personal unkindoess from 
his congregation at or after the time of the separa- 
tlon; but aurely he can testify to more than ordinary 
kindness from some of those he so unjustly blames, 
to which, as I was no participant except In sympathy 
with the occasion which called It forth, I may allude: 

In theology Mr. Clark chose one path; his congre- 
gation, another. That these paths diverge may bes 
matter for regret, but certainly not for juat censure, 

Respectfully, Fanny B. TOULMIN. , 


[The precise circumstances of this case are not fa- 
miliar to ns; but enough ia stated above to show that 
the society at Northumberland dismissed their minis- 
ter because they did not like bis theological “views,” 
On the Orthodox theory, this would be quite the or- 
dinary course to take; but we hope our correspond- 
ent will pardon us for thinking that a Unitarian vocl- 
ety, founded by a radical like Priestley, would have 
shown a greater fidelity to truth and spiritual free- 
dom, if they hed not ‘‘declined to listen.” We do 
not blame the society, because it le a Christian one; 
bat the case Is one more Illustration of the jacompat- 
ibility between Christianity itself and liberty of 
speech. No liberal can be satiafied with a society 
which ‘‘declines to listen’ to any side of any ques- 


A MANLY ACT OF SEPARATION, 


16 Mrproxp St, CHELSEA, Masë., 
Sept. 25, 1874. 
EDITOR Ix DEE: 

My Dear Sir and Brother, In requesting the pub- 
lication of the enclosed statement, I venture to solicit 
the advice aud codperation of your co-laborers, man 
of whom have passed through the same flery ord 
that it bas been my lot to encounter. Iam alsodeslr- 
ous of enjuying the privilege of replylug to the vari- 
ous correspondents of the “religious presa” who, I 
am iuformed, are buey lu charging thelr heavy theo- 
logical guns to pour into, and if ible sink, the 
deserter who has dared to detach himeelf, and go 
ahead of their slow railing and cumbrous fleeta, 

1 beg you will accept wy sincere thanks for the val- 
usable ald you have afforded during my three years’ 
struggle fur mental freedom by gratuitoualy sending 
me # copy of your Jnvaluable paper, thus evabling 
me to select the worke of the great minds of the age 
that are fest revolutionizing the bigotry and super- 
ativion of the churches. 

I shali have much pleasure in corresponding with 
the friends and champlons of free religious thought, 
feeling that a nineteen years’ ministerial experieuce in 
the Close Communion Baptist ranks may not prove 
uninteresting, 

Believe me faithfully yours, 
EDWARD F. SrRICKLAND, 
Pastor of the First Unton Aasociation, East Stough- 
ton, Masa, 


The following document was read by me at the 
Conference of Baptist Ministers in Tremont Temple, 
last Monday, Sept 21:— 

To THe BAPTIST MINISTEBIAL CONFERENCE, TRE- 

HONT TEMPLE, BosToN: 

Gentlemen,—I beg leave to notify you that, in con- 
sequence of my experiencing a change of belief re- 
apecting the fundamental doctrines of your church— 
to wit, total depravity of mankind, the eterna! pun- 
lehment of the finally impenitent, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the divinity of Christ, —] can uo longer 
conscientiously retain my position in your ranks, and 
feel it to be consistent with my bense of honor and 
propriety to thus publicly Inform you of my change of 
sentiments and the dissolution of my connection with 
the Baptist denomination; and request that you will 
be pleased to give the fullest publicity to this state- 
ment. 

I also beg to Inform you that the letter of commen- 
dation and dismiasal from the pastorate of tiy, lent 
charge, the Calvary Baptist Church, Westerly, R. I., 
now in my possession, will forthwith be returned to 
that body together with a copy of this notice. 

EDWARD F. STRICKLAND. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 21, 1874. 


CONSTANCY OF MORAL FORCE. 

The constancy or persistence of Matter, in all ite 
varied changes, was a magnificent guess in ancient 
days. Modern observation and experiment have 
verified the guess, and extended it to force, proving 
that the various modes of motion always produce the 
dame total, however different forms may vary in 
amount 

‘A further extension of the same principle into the 
sphere of morals seems possible; and what is true of 
carbon and iron, beat and electricity, may be also 
true of mora) forces, good and evil. 

The constancy of enjoyment of lfe can be noticed 
in the cases of insects, and the domeatic animals; 
which In proportion to capacity seems 40 be as great 
as in man, the climax of the series. 

Evolution of form and mind may be unlimited, but 
the evolving intellect no more than keeps pace with 
the avolving universe; the hind wheels of the wagon 
never overtake the front ones, no matter how con- 
stant and rapid their motion may be. And all E 
vading truth in Nature seeme to be that nothing shall 
be recelved that shall not be paid for; there are no 
gratuities, and no wrong has been done in leaving 80 
much earth to remain earth, and making à little of it 
into men. 

All expectations of millennial bliss and ection 
seem absurd in this view; for all thata philanthro- 
plat does here is balanced by what a blackguard does 
elsewhere; each develops his individual nature, and 
works accordingly, 

It ie better to be natural than to be good; and at- 
tempts to create or annibilate moral force are ss valn 
as the search after the philosopher's stone or ga” 
ual motion. J. G. H. 

MONTREAL, Canada. 


— '.. ꝗ— — 
— 


AN IRRECONCILABLE, under the title “Wanted, an 
Englishman,” pitches into the corporation of Inform- 
ors calling themselves the Society for the Suppreselon 
of Vice. “If I were asked on my conscience what I 
believe to have been among the most frightful cor- 
rupters of the haman mind and heart, what particu- 
lar corrupters of society have most frequently made- 
me exclaim in angulah, Can there be s good God? 1 
should name certain theological doctrines, and certain 
ecclesiastical ways of looking at things. I believe in 
my conscience that certaln so-called religious ways of 
looking et social questions have been, and still are, 
incalculably worse hindrances to human well-belng 
than all the coarse Impulses that ever provoked socte- 
ty to suppress vice, I belleve that If persone of the 
stamp of those suppressors would only help, or at 
least would pok anad, the ae 0 ae lcd 

ver which they now shut down „ 
the daylight 2 itself the untural purifier 


the daylight would prove 
and svectener, and Se should get rid, without unjust 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public ia respect- 
fully solicited for Tux INDEX. The attempt 

be honestly made to keep the advo 
ing pages of Tun INDEX in entire harmon 

ita general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
Its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous sup; To this end, all improper 
or „blind“ advertisements, all quack adver- 
Hsements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
be admitted. 

Tux INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own atatementa, 


ADVERTISING BATES. 


7215 2 ne Insertions, 100 per Une. 
é 26 46 81 “ t si 
“52 “ 5 46 “ 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 

of 10 por cent. will be made; on full-column 


advertisements, a discount of 25 cant, 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


10 ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tax INDEX;:— 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1572. 
To THe INDEX AA., Toledo, O.: 

Gent/emen,—Having had occaslon to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 
gole largely, I take pleasure ln etatin f that 

bave always obtalned very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have 1 obtained immedi- 
ate resulta, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
Advertisement, showing that your paper 18 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY 8. Stepsnis. 

Spectal arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertinements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Texuost PLACE, 
Boston. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


` 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TEEMONT PL,, BOSTON, 


bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
ntteranca to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of tha age on èli religious 
questions, and to apply It dirsctly to the social 
and political amalioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
ditorial Contributors: 


0. D. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mua, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Pror. FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, London, Eng. 


mey ae ys should subsertbe for THE INDEX, 
the bast popular exponent of Raligious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should Bubacribe for It, aa 
— — ayes candid, and most scholarly ex- 

n © differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
taye to meet in the futare. 


Almost avery number contains @ discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth tha price of 
one Joar's subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, to 
v letter ta the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: "That the want of « 
journal antirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Bansa of the word should be folt in America—that 
auch a journal abould haye been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
Couritry,—in a good signof the times. There la no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
@logical pertodicals le, an you kuow, very large.” 
And latar stili; „ read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 


Send $3.00 for one 8 
months on year, or 75 cents for three 
Addrges THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Places, Boston. 


rrr 
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G0 PHOTOGRAPHS|] PUBLICATIONS, 


sn pa FREE 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
— THE INDEX, RELIGIOUS 
o. Agen A Weekly Journal ASSOCIATION. 


‘ 
DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


W. J. POTTER, 
W- H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 


Beport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet. 
ing Im 1867, at which the Fros 


CHAS, VOYSEY, ` Boligious Association was 
A. W. STEVENS, PUBLISHED BY THE ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 
F. E, ABBOT, ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver John 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T. W, Eig- 
ginzon, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 28 


ach; oom t ht Photo- Wo. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, (This pamphlet has not been on dale tor 4 
— $1.50 ee ee 3 number of years, and many persons who haye 
rv ' THE INDEX, EDITORI all of the Annual Reporta succeeding do not 

+ * 


possess this.) Price 60 cents. 


Proceedings of Second Annual Most- 
ing, 1869. 60cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Be 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was 
son on The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
tov, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, (. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outline of 
Judaism“ by Rabbi Wise., 

Proceedings of Third Annual Meee 
ing, 1870, 50 cents. Contains ena 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ided of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by _ 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on "The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “Re 
ligion as a Social Force, especially lu rels 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and by 
F.E. Atbot on“'The Future of Religions 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;” an essay by Samuel Johnson on 
“The Natural Bympathy of Religions," fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism,” by 

T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedantam," 

by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religions of 

China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 

Old and New in Tudla;“ also abstract of 4 

discussion on “The Bible In the Pubie 

Schools,“ by Thon, Vickers, S. E. Calthrop, 

Rabbi Wise, and others, 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Boote 
ing, 1872. W cents. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church b 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Religion m 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind, and by O. B. Pune 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander 1008, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual — 

1873. 885 cen. (Four or mor, 
oan each.) Contafns essays by Sammel 

Johnson on Freedom in Religion," ul by 

John Welss on“ Rellglon i Freedom," with 

addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 

Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samael 

low, J. . Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lo 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


` ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W, HIGGINSON, Newport, RI. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
R P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: à 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidaal; 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hete, hamanitarianism 
for sectariantsm, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
Iy devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
aistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
maké a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of |- 
THE INDEX wil) be henceforth to organize 
à great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lsaue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inept writers who have already done so mucb 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vovsmy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lospos LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 
INDEX TRACTS. 


No. I. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
nally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read Turns FOR THE TAN, and I sdmire 
them from my Inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 coplea §1.00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B: Frothingbam, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that aré wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 centa; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, 1s an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 4Obristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 coples $1.00. A 


No. 6—"God in the Constitation,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No, 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Puls- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
Now Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
31.00. 


No. 7—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E, Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
conta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—-The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
conte; 12 coplea 50 cents. 


No.9.—TWhe Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
welical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price b cents; 12 coples 50 conta, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for jroo distribution to any one 

_ who will distribute tt, in packages of rom 
five to one hundred coptes. 


No 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern ecience upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 13 coples $1.00, 


No, 13.— I= Romanism Real Obristian- 


— ‘neddrest 
reports of President Frothingbam’s® 

on “The Validity of the Free Bellgioes 
Platform,” of Dr, Bartol's essay on a 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Bab 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Refa 

ism,” and of the statements by — 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higgiopon of 2 
spective attitudes towards peppery 
ag “Christian,” “Anti-Christian," apd na 
tra-Christiun, together with the Becre 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from 

ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglas, 

D. A. Wasson. 


ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous T. W. Be 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coplos artioles, will also be published; aud such | sympathy of Heligions, dy T. 
$1.00, improvements will be made from time to ginson. 2 cents. E. Coe 
— time as clronmatances shall render possible. | Religions of China, by Wm. 
No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by ning. 25 centa. 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of Engiand, analyzes AGENTS. WIUllan J 
ü Bevelation, by 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price| Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted | Potter. wan 
5 cents; 12 copies d conta. in every city and town throughout the coun- Bother: 5 by Jes. 


try. The most liberal terms are offered, ‘Taxation of Choreb Propert, d un, 


No. 14—A Stady of Beligion: The Parton. 10 cents, stngly; pae 


Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, TERMS. 90 cents; of ove handred, &. 

attempts to show that the popular deriva- : — oma 
tlon of the word Religion ts incorrect; that The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- ‘These publications are for mie n Tre 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself irre a your, payable in advance; and atthe | o the Free Religious Association, No 


dame rate for shorter periods. All remit- 


Boston. The Annual 


are inadequate; and that a new conception pplled, and me 
supplied, 


mont Place, 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution „ | tances of money muat be at the sender's risk, d 1871 cannot be 

aiatent with absolute Freedom of Thought, unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- — — others previous to that of n 

snd independent even of belief in God, is | ter, or post-office money order, The name, | nim timttad. Orders by matt may D 

of Heligion Among men: Price 10 centa, 1 | "ith addresa in full, must be accompanied dressed either Tres Religious gde d. 

copien 1.00. Address + | with the money In cach cane. No. 1 Tremont Placé, Boston,” or © 
THE INDEX, 1 Tarmowr Pao, Address THE INDEX, . 


8 New Bedford, Mass, Zz 
Boston, Mass. ber N. A. POTTER; . 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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THE INDEX -OCTOBER i, 1874. 


RO WLAND CONNOR, STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


ment with the 
Hig See — 2081877 of Florence, 
will answer Invitations to lecture for liberal 
societies. Address a 


j TAMATOA PLAIN, MASS. 
—. JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS._ 
IFE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1873 

(Volume 4) will be prom tly forwarded to any 

W 

des en can be furnished in no o 
“Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


— — rise, Boston: 
A CHEAP O FFER I and Inde 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, wl) be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 15 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


T H E I N D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to part of the United Kingdom on re- 
— an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. 


Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, U. B. A. 
T H E F R E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL AND BE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 

. EST OF THE NATIONAL AUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 


The objects of the League are to advocate 
the —.— of all Museums, Art Galleries, 
Se., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
nummer the running of cheap Sunday Ex- 
‘cursions; to provide diring the winter “Sun- 
day Evenings for the People,” and generally 
to promote everything conductye to rational 
recreation on Sunday. 

The Frea Sunday Advocate is pauline’ in 
London, England, and is conducted by an 
Honorary Editorial Committee, consisting of 
the following: Mrs. J. H. Bledpeon London; 
Thomas Marshall, London; red. x Long, 
London; Francis W. Souther, London; Mar! 
H. Judge, Hampstead. 

‘The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION for delivery by 

t to any part of the United States is one 
Solar (paya le In advance), Address 
THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


256 High Holborn, London, W.C., England. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNFR, 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo., Cloth extra, §2. 


Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has a apectal interest, from 
the fact that it waa the last work on which 

r. Sumner was engaged before his death. 

“Propaetic Voices" will be found of great 
value to ali who take an Interest in the his- 


tory of our country, so full ie it of pastages P 


in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land bas beon foretold by philonophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also given Interesting sketches. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Baaton. 


A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
‘A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant questions Involved in Conjugal Love is 
straightforward, unmistakably empbaticand 
perfectly explicit and plain in every vital 

articulat. Mr. Davis has recently examined 

he whole feld of Marriage, Parentage, Dis- 
affection, and Divorce, and thia little volume 
result; which now comes into the world 
because it la now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


=+: Our friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
written a book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on this side of the great river. Te 
certainly touches their bosoms it not thelr 
Dusiness, and people who do not care a pin 
what Mr. Davis thinks of the Summer Land 
will be luterested to nee what he knows about 
conjugal love, and the duties of the marriage 
Felation, His book has a table of contents aa 
attractive as a Delmonico bill of fare.—Gold- 
en Age. 

Price, in paper covers, 60 cents; in hand- 
some cloth, cents; in fall ~it and extra 
Winding, $1. Postage free. The trade up- 
Pied on the most liberal terms, Published 
wy Dee Ay PUY BLAK House” of 
at. „No. t 
Mow York City, + East Fourth Street, 


jago. 
— EMILY J. LEONARD, 


Meriden, Conn. | Our organisation some time since decided to di- 


home, male or female, a week war- 
ranted. No capital required. Particulars 
and valuable sample sent dross, 


— 
FREE DISCUSSION 
is hold at HOBPITALLER HALL, 863 N. 

fa ified stew Renae 
tute te subjecta tor m. THR INDEX 


are for mle every Bunday at 
‘oapitaller 


West N EWTON | ENGLISH 
CLABSBICA — wenty- 

ürt —.— year of this Fami; anA Day 
School, FOR BOTH SEXES, will n Wednes- 
day, September 16, 1874. 

Por particulars addreas 

NATH'L T, ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, 
At homa Saturdays. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for d the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
should ike to contract for composition alone, 
or for Bonini, PRAE, and malling, 
for one or more w: ly papers. 

Beat of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


1 0 BOOK -BUTE RS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of tbis 
pipa Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 

8 LIST will be furnished to order. 

Readere of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for Information as tothe price, Èo., 
of any American or Foreign Book, can have 
their orders promptly filled and their Inqul- 
ries answered by Tadreasin 

HE INDEX. 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Bo ND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expresa (at the 
l Aiar g Ey expense) on receipt of §2.60, 82. 

„ and $3.00 respectively. volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the Important caaays an 


other articles they contain are of permanent 


+ | interest, and will furnleh as instructive read- 


ing twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present conid be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumes, 

Ad INDEX, 


THE 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
W Aa BRE N BS 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 centa. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price 25 conts. 
For sale by 


8S. H. MORSE, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Be Be BS * 
ANTHEM BOOK !! 


Price $1.50. 1a. 80 Per Dox. 


A new and excellent collection, by W. 0. 
PEnRIxs. Will be warmly welcomed by 
Choirs, as the anthems are not difficult, and 
are just what is needed for "Opening" and 
“Voluntary” pieces. 


SONG MONARCH! 


Price 75 Cents. Per Dozon, 67. 80. 


The best bonk of the Senson for pissing 
Schools. By H. R. PaLuxx asuiated by L. O 
Emzrsoy, Music prtavigany secular, and ís 
of the moat interesting character. 


THE LEADER!! 


Price $1.38, 8129.00 Per Dox, 
The New Church Music Rook, by H. R. 
PALMER assisted by L. O. Emerson, gentle- 
men whose previous books huve been more 
successful than any others. Please examine. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
C READERS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Price 35 cents, BO cents, and 60 cents. 

Perfectly adapted to ed classes, in 
Primary and Grammar Schools, By L. O. 
. uu and W. S. TILDEN. Already in suc- 
cessful use in the schools. 


Sold by all dealers. Either book sent post- 
paid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOSTON. 
CHAS. R. DITSON & CO., 
III Broapwart, Nsw YORK. 


roct its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property is 
unjustly exempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation. 

Ass means to this end, we hare published for 
general circulstion several thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Tax IV DEZ of Nov. N. 
We have already insued three editions, the 
last of which is pearly exhausted. 
Wa desire soon to lasue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy in the bands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for thom in 
other States, « 

To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangemonts for printing the Trect 
at very low cost, it ls fmpossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses,to bear 
the entire axponse alone, 

Wil not, then, | 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help ua witb liberal donations? 

Wo frequentiy receive communications from 
parties wishing tracta to distribute, saking how 
mach they shal pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to ns la about $2.80 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 90 conta per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donationa wil) 
be gratefully received for the purposes of circu- 


à | Sting them gratuitonaly throughout the country. 


Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjust laws, 

The matter is atili in their hands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard, 
Wo aball soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already dove 60, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our legislative body. 
‘Will those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would my, also that we feel dooply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stata, to cotpsrate with us in securing 
equality and Justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
thoes who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wo are ready to rendor soch assistance sa lisa in 
our power. 


LIBERALS! 


Tf all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be acoomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO.1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Par order o? the 
EUV COMMITTER, 


NQNPARELL Fam Reed Ion 


T YNDALL’S ADDRESS 
markalle Address before soa F — 
tion on August 19, in Pamphiet form 
large ype and pood Paper, will be rite] 
postpaid on pt of Twenry-Prye 


nt Face, Boston, 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


has just been published, and 
postpaid on receipt of the price, 


— a, 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


Vance, ur ten per cent, 
advance, or 145. — 
free of expense to the Loan 


-at tde Bank, or in 
Por Full Farti 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 

tnvestments is Teal . te Cu 

if judiciously made, are the 
modes 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
EENST PEUSSING, 143 Rapor Sram 
Guarantees perfect 1 tide and ample seority 


tye 
terest and principal collected without 
Heal Estate’ Tnveatsaepts made on 


ers respectfully solicited. 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


It is fall length. Itis fall ce. Hi 


fraud, being not only shorter {a length, tat 
a much finer alge than they are reprossated 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to ba anit 
for une. The ladies will alwayn find the Ea 
reka Silk exactly ns represented. Brey 
spool is warranted, and the manufactarn’s 
name indelibly brandod on every spool. Call 
for it, 


aaa) a a À 
RADICAL AND LITEBARY 


JOHN WEISS, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES 


Cotton-Geed Helles Yar „Tea 


A ve 


Cum, 
1 Tremont Plas DEN, 


or 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 


A BOOK OF ETHNICAL 
will be seat 
Addreas THE Ixpex, 
1 Taxxoxr Prac, 
Boston, Mass, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 

Branch Office, 187 Broadway, N. 1. 

Mon on lm 


io per banks pans On receiptof money 
ew York ll invested 
culars, send ‘tor 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


paying 8 to 10 per oent, interest, or 


best and 
of employing capital. Tat 


or 
Chicago (Established 1953), 


Firatclass securities always on band, I> 


taxes paid, &c. 
italiste and real estate owe 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


smooth and elastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machino uss. 


Many kinds of spool silk ars a pected 


LECTURES 


RADICAL. LECTURES. 
‘The Idea of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith, 
Intelligence in Religion, 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion. 


— 


FIRST SERIES. 
1, Cais of Laughter, 
2. Irony and Humor, 
3. Dogberry, Malvolio, Bottom, rr 
4 Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: Tbe 


ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear, 


6. Falstaff. 


6. Handet 
SECOND SERIES. 

1. The Women of Shakspesre. 

2. Portia. R 

3. Ophelia. 

4. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 

6. “ “ u * 

6, Contrast in Shakspeare’s ee 

Address a0 E 

92 E, Brookilue Bt 


— | 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


VOLUME 5. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1874. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


WRnoxx No. 260. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 
that churches and other ecc 
property shall no Jonger be exempt from just taxation. 


d that the emplo: t ot lains in 
2. We donan fo Cup navy and M anata 


gross, In State tures, 
Prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall ba discontinued. 


e demand that all public appropriations for ed) 
gina and charitable Insitutions 8 2 2 
shall cease, een 

We demand that ous services now sustained 
py tha gorerament shall be abolished; and ally that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
biy ax a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
0 


p. Shall be prohibited. 
5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or 77 the Governors of the various States, 
of all a festivala and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
n all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the palna and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in Ita stead, 

7. We demand that all lawa directly or Indirectly enforo- 
ing oa observance of Sunday as the Sabbath aba be re 


6. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” I be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the ee of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutlons of the 

' United States and of the several Staten, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van abali be conceded to Christianity or apy other spe- 
elaj rel igion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
oa are or ghanges shall prove wedéasary to this Chd shall De 
whatever e a end si 
consistently, ünfinohingiy, and promplly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
i Institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
sation impeded, and the moet sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by the loast interference of the State in matters of 
religion; and 


ve Inconsistencies with the general 
tates Constitution #till mark the prac- 

cal administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious 1t y, the exlatence of free public 
echools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Turnxvonz, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following by 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Agr. 1.—The name of this Assoctation shall bo Tax Lrs- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 

ART. 2— Tue object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughout the country, snd especi in —: 

Also, as eon aa five hundred such Liberal Leagues shall 
have been formed in different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal en, to be hereaf~ 
ter called, in order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

ART. 3.—The means omployed in working for these objects 
sball be regular local mee ngm, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the presa in gen- 
Nerf and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

right, 


ted for fandas 
the lege À bys 


Whereas, Certain 
apirit of the United 


ART. (uch measures shall be ad: 
for the League as aball be prescribed 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

ART. 6.—Any pemon may become a member of the League 
by rutacribing his or her name to these Articles of Agros- 
mon 


Arr. 6—The Officers of the e shall be a President, 


only pertaining 
and Secretary shall be ex-officio delegates to the National 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 


Ant. 7—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
ar eating, provided due notice of the pror amen 
menta shall bavo been sent to every mam at least two 


Weeks previous to such meoting. 

Bo far aa I am concerned, the above i» the platform of 
(ue Impaz. I believe tn it without reserve; I believe that 
$ will yot be accepted universally by the American people, 
à the only platform consistent with religious liberty. A 
Aderal League ought to be formed to carry ont its princi- 
des wherever half a dozen earnest and resolute Liberals 
an be got together. Being convinced that the movement 
D secure compliance with these just “Demands” must 
Orely, even If slowly, spread, 1 hope to make TSE INDEX 
means of furthering it; and I ask the assistance and 
6tive co-operation of every man and ovary woman who be- 
evea init, Multiply Liberal Leagues everywhere, and re- 
ort promptly the names of their Preaidents and Secre- 
tries. Intolerance and bigotry will tremble in proportion 
# that list grows, If freedom, justice, and reason are 
ht, let their organized volde be hoard like the sound of 


SEP FEANCIS £. ABBOT, Editor. 
Borrox, Bept. 1, 1871, 2 L 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: | ciation. “Religion” must yield to science the crown 


FPEOPOSED 45 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICOLE 1. 


SECTION 1.—Con, shall mako no law respec 
tablishment of gion, or favoring any particular rm of 
g the free axercise thereof ; or abridge 


ug, or prohibi 


test shall ever be bead yr a condition of suffr. 
N to re officé or public trusi -A ay tates 
of OF diequalined 
equity, in e pee tir — any opinions he or she may hold 
D. 
|.—Congress shall have power to enforce the pro- 
tion taia Arti 2 


visions of the second sec of le b. 
ate leglalation. p 7 SPER 


GLIMPSES. 


READ THE INSTRUCTIVE and incisive article on 
The Two Hodges,” on a following page. 

Tae Boston Radical Club will meet at Mrs. Sar- 
gent's, 13 Chestnut Street, on October 19, for its first 
session of the season. 

THe RADICAL CLUB of Syracuse, New York, had 
a lively discussion over Tyndall's address on Septem- 
ber 27. Messers. Green, Mundy, Boynton, Calthrop, 
and others, took part in it. 

“KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS” ia a Scriptural 
phrase which well characterizes the fate of the radi- 
cals at Saratoga. A less sacred but equally felicitous 
phrase is “fooling with the business end of a wasp.” 


Tue Seconp RADICAL CLUB of Boston held ita 
first meeting this autumn on September 28. It ls 
intended to have a wider range of topica discussed 
than was the case last year. Professor Gunning will 
deliver a scientific lecture before this club on Octo- 
ber 12. 

Tux WASHINGTON Chronicle anys: If thievery in 
journalism were punishable with death, we should 
be the sole surviving journalist of this unhappy 
country.“ When you hear an editor indulging in 
auch language as that, clap your hands on your liter- 
ary pockets, and think yourself lucky if you do not 
find them empty. 

Ly 1868, Bishop Reinkens (not then s Bishop) risit- 
ed Rome, and was arrested for having a newspaper 
in his pocket! Are you quite aure,” queried the 
suspicious official, that you are a born Catholic?’ 
J am quite sure,“ was the impatient rejoinder, 
“that 1 was born s Catholic, but you are doing your 
best to render it doubtful whether I shall remain 
one,” 

Ar TEE CONVENTION of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, held at Germantown, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 25, the secretary of the international commit- 
tee reported 940 Associations in the Union, 48 of 
them possessing buildings valued at $200,000 each. 
There are 78 general secretaries giving their whole 
time and energies to this work. The numbers, 
wealth, and Influence of the Young Men's Christian 
Association are rapidly increasing; while the liberals 
travel thelr separate ways like G. P. R. James's 
“solitary horseman.’’ 

Waite tHe Economic Science Section of the Brit- 
ish Association, at their recent Belfast meeting, was 
discussing the relations of labor and capital, delega- 
tions from the workingmen of the place (who had 
been on a strike for seven weeks] and from thelr em- 
ployers were present. The practical suggestions 
they heard led to a mutual understanding which ter- 
minated the strike. The next day work was re- 
sumed, and Professor Tyndall, in his closing address, 
had the pleasure of announcing the fact to the Asso- 


of pacificator! 


Dr. BLAUVELT apparently thinks that Christianity 
could survive, even if the inspiration of the Bible 
should be given up as a loat dogma. Romanism 
might survive the loss, ma It relies on perpetual in- 
spiration through the Church and the Pope; but 
surely Protestantism loses all its “inspiration,” if it 
loses the Inspired Bible.” The Doctor's airy hope 
does not offset this candid and crushing admission: 
“Even ln the judgment of multitudes of the moat in- 
telligent Christians living, therefore, it may be re- 
garded settled that it will be utterly Impossible to 
save the belief in so much as the leading supernat- 
ural features of Christianity, if, despite modern ob- 
jections, the effort be made to save that belief by 
maintaining the Orthodox dogma of the inspiration 
of the Bible.” 


THE FOLLOWING DESPATCH to the Boston Journal 
beara date of September 20: “Henry L. Norman, 
once a Methodist preacher in London, has come to 
the United States as a missionary from the Moham- 
medan religion. After spending a week in this city 
he started last evening for Chicago. A reporter of a 
Sunday paper called upon him at the Windsor House 
yesterday and got from him the following recital of 
his errand: ‘I have been sent here by a wealthy Mo- 
hammedan of Constantinople, who made his fortune 
in trade with England and America, and so became 
somewhat familiar with Christian countries. He 
was struck with the energy of Christians in spread- 
ing their religion, and being Intensely devoted to his 
own faith, he became convinced that counter meas- 
ures ought to be taken, He formed my acquaintance 
In London, and much of our leisure for months was 
spent discussing Mohammedanism. The result was 
I became a convert to hla views. It would not inter- 
eat you or the public to follow the operation of my 
mind all through this radical change of belief, but I 
assure you that I am now a firm, conscientious fol- 
lower of the Eastern religion, That religion Is not 
understood in Christian countries. If it was, it 
would make converts rapidly. Why, sir, you have 
probably no adequate estimate of the extent of Mo- 
hammedaniem. Its followers number two hundred 
millions, spread over half a dozen Eastern coun- 
tries,’ ” 

THERE ls a noble article in the Irish World of 
September 12, on (The South: Arrogance of the Er- 
Slaveocracy. It counsels the South to come to its 
senses, stop ita bloody blackguardism, and go to hon- 
est work; and it concludes with these ringing words: 
“Men of the South! awake to the requirements of 
the hour. Recognize the fact that the nation has 
passed through a revolution. Recognize the fact that 
the slave power was demolished and beaten flat to the 
ground, and that It can never more lift its iniquitous 
head. Cut yourselves loose from the trammels of 
the aristocracy. Cast away your own childish preju- 
dices against the black man. It was the hand of the 
Omnipotent Gop that broke his fetters and liberated 
him! Tou are entered upon a new era, Advance in 
it in the newness of the spirit of our regenerated ns- 
tion. Cherish the memory of your departed heroes, 
bat do not fight for the shadow of the Lost Cause, 
Dismiss every lingering antipathy to the ‘Yankees’ 
—an antipathy which in the past was fostered by 
your old despisers, the slaveocracy. Clear away the 
débris of the broken-down walls of partition; go to 
work like boneat men and reconstruct; and then our 
men of enterprise and our mechanice—a score of 
whom are worth a thousand of your ‘gentlemen’— 
will go down to you and cooperate with you, and will 
bulld you up to the glorious position which you are 
entitled to occupy.” If our Catholic fellow-citizens 
obey the grand spirit of this whole article, they will 
have no warmer friend than THE INDEX. 
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Dor Tux [xpex.] 


The True Optimism. 


A DISCOURSE BY WM. J. POTTER, 


“We know that all things work together for good tothem 
that love God. RO. vill., 28. 

I sa a that all peopie who haye any thoughts 
about the mattar want to believe in the proposition 
announced in this sentence of Paul. Perhaps most 

ple have moments and seasons when they do be- 
Lees it. And yet I anppoee to most people there 
come frequent times when they are compelled to 
doubt it,—times, at least, when chlugs“ seem 60 
adverse to good, when the apparently untoward and 
evil circumstances that beset human life press 30 
heavily, that it does not look so certain that they 
“work together for good.“ Even if faith come to the 
rescue of the bewildered understanding with the as- 
surance that, since Infinite Gooduess reigus, it must 
be so, nevertheless the question arises, and keeps urg- 
itself, how it can be so. Though Faith may be 
able to say, We believe that somehow, however dark 
and difficult the problem may look, all the ills of life 
are wrought over into good, yet if reason do not see 
at all into the process, if the logical understanding 
gets no clew towards a satisfying solution, it is hard 
to keep back {ntruding questions, and to hold that 
height of certainty wherein the mind with unshaken 
- confidence can affirm that it knows. 
“We Kxow that all things work together for 
* Do we know it? To say that we believe it 
must be so, because we believe that the Sovereign of 
the universe ia infinitely good, le rather to beg the 
question at Issue than to answer. It. This is the 
refuge of the bailed mind when, having come to the 
limits of its knowledge, it then throws Into the scale 
for its beliefs the weight of its hopes, aspirations 
and desires, And this refage is legitimate provided 
the limits of knowledge are not reached too soon. If 
we have proved the road over which we have been 
travelling to be aafe, though many a passage-way at 
the time may have seemed perilous and many an 
ascent insurmountable, we learn to truat it to the 
end. Itis natural and right, too, that we should ac- 
cept the veracity of our better aspirations and hopes, 
Until proved the contrary we may legitimately ac- 
cept their testimony as evidence of the real drift and 
tendency of things in the universe. The writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews says, Faith is the eub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.“ And there is a grand truth In thiaatatement; 
avery full and satisfying truth. That ideal which 
the human soul possesses In its higher hopes and de- 
sires it instinctively trusts as the pledge of a future 
reality, And reason may well accept this natural 
mental bias, to trust the future for something better 
than the past bas provided, as a proof that the im- 
manent spirit which la the central life of Nature and 
of man is moving in the direction of good and le over- 
ruling evil for the promotion of good, Still, there 
are few people who can in all circumstances keep 
this high ground of faith, Hope is not knowledge. 
Aspiration lə not certainty. A vision of the future 
may be trustworthy, but itis not to ordinary people 
zo palpable a reality as a present fact, Faith may be 
good evidence for 1 not seen, but the th nga 
seen are so close at hand, and cover so fully the Geld 
of vision, that they are apt to shut out all sight of this 
evidence. And these things that are seen are some- 
times so Inscrutably evil, 30 Impenetrably dark, that, 
even though the soul may believe there is light be- 
yond, it yet cannot trace one ray through the thick- 
et,—cannot explain how all this evil is to be trans- 
muted into the substance of virtue, how it is to be 
surmounted and put to use In the progra of the 
world. Optimism—the bellef that the world is the 
best possible, and that every act and incident in it at 
any purticular time is the best possible in view of all 
circumstances and In reference to the ultimate good 
of the whole—may be a true theory; and it ma: de a 
comforting theory to the theologian in his studies, to 
the philosopher in his apeculations, to any person in 
moments of serenity, when individually free from the 
ressure of evil conditions. But I suspect that this 
ief does not generally come to comfort those who 
stand most in need of comfort. When the iron 
enters one's own soul It is not so enay to be an opti- 
mist. I can hardly conceive it Ible that those 
classes of society who are crushed under some great 
oppression, who are und down by poverty, who 
are the victims of injustice and tyranny, ne are 
forced to live in daily companionship with vice and 
misery; or those upon whose hopes and careers has 
fallen the blight of constant disappointment and fall- 
ure, u whose once fair auspices and happy home 
there has come, for instance, the wreck of fortune 
and love that persiatent Intemperance brings in its 
train; or those—and they may be In the most guarded 
and mora! social circles—whose hearts are smitten by 
a sudden blow from some villany too black to name 
1 can hardly conceive that any persons lin such con- 
ditions can comfort themselves with the thought 
that “all things are the best posible, —ean look up 
out of their misery, ont of their sense of humiliation 
and wrong, and say serenely, Whatever is, Is right.“ 
No; there are illa in our human lot too profound, too 
heavy, too bitter, for any who are tinder the burden 
ok. them to have the heart to aay, This is all as It 
should be; this Is what I need; this is the best thing 
whioh could possibly have been arranged for me," 
Could such a sentiment find utterance, it would 
seem, indeed, but solemn mockery, and would betray 
a want of the very feeling from which must come the 
motive power which is to resist the ills of life and 
triumph over them, If optimism is to be interpreted 
as meaning unconditionally, in the moral as In the 
— universe, that “whatever le, is right,” as 
Ope put it in hia oft-quoted aphorism; if it mean 


everything in the world this moment is the beat 
thing ade in the eye of Infinite Goodness, and 
just as we t conceive Infinite Goodness would 
approve and wilah it to be, then,—to my mind, opti- 
mism is most false both in theory and experience, 

And thus understood, it not only seems to me 
groundless in reason, but dangerous to morals. I 
cannot bring myself to say that even all things are 
the best possible considered with reference to the 
after and ultimate — of all persons; that Infinite 
Goodness, though looking to the future, were it to 
keep full control of human conditions and actlons, 
would arrange everything, will everything, just as wo 
find it to-day. Such a doctrine of optimism ap 
to me to blaspheme the Infinite Goodness nearly as 
much as did the old dogma of predestinating a por- 
tion of the human race to eternal misery. To sup- 
pose that a Being of Infinite Purity could look with 
complacency upon the assasein's crime, the swin- 
dler’s plot of lying and robbery, the profligate’s in- 
famous lust and treachery, the cruelties under which 
millions of human beings have been crushed by 
eelfish power, because in the future His omniscient 
eye sees that good will come out of them,—much 
more, to suppose that He has by his own free purpose 
and will arranged all these acts an the best way of 

roducing this after y—this is to violate the very 
[den of goodness, and to confound all valid distinction 
between right and wrong. The only sense in which 
I can conceive optimism to be acceptable to a ration- 
al and morally earnest mind le thut the world as a 
whole ia the best possible, considering that human 
a are free responsible actors in it and help to make 
it what it at any moment is,—that is, that the condi- 
tions of human existence with regard to phynical and 
moral evil have progressed as far as could rationally 
be expected on the pian of making man a prime 
agent in improving his own condition. 

Why man was made a responsible agent in ar- 
ranging his own lot and destiny, why he was made 
subject to evil and suffering instead of being necea- 
sitated to u path of rectitude and happiness, is anoth- 
er question; and a question which It may be difficult 
to answer. We can only say that he iè not thus 
necessitated,—that the human race, considered col- 
lectiyely or individually, has before It the tremendous 
task of working ite own way up and out from evil 
conditions, and by a rational and virtuous use of its 
own powers achieving Its own destiny. And we can 
say, besides, that this seems a higher order of being, 
even with all the liabilities and actualities of evi 
that attach to it, than would be a condition of ex- 
istence in which there should be only a mechanical 
adherence to right. At any rate, so are; and 
however better it might seem If we had all been made 
angels incapable of going astray, It is evident that, if 
we are ever to reach that state, it mast be by our own 
effort and etruggle. And very likely there can be no 
such thing as conscious angelhood, no such thing as 
the full development of a vital, organic, moral per- 
sonality, without this effort—without the rational 
perception and choice of truth and right rather than 
their opposites. In history, the fact that man by his 
own effort has been making his lot better, that bu- 
man virtues have been continually blotting out the 
record of human crimes and woes, that truth and 

ustice have triumphed over wrong, and right and 
ove have been gradually winning supremacy over 
brute might and cruelty,—it is this fact that gives us 
a right to affirm that there ia a supreme moral order 
ruling in the affalra of men. Man has himself over- 
ruled his own evil doings, Whenever, therefore, it 
be said that the world ls the best possible,” and 
that ‘‘all things In it are arranged In the beat possible 


way for the ultimate good of all,“ we can justly use 
the optimistic assertion only iu the sense that it was 
best that man should be left free, or should become 


— emg to a great extent for his own condition ; 
and that, being left free, though he will bring many 
evils upon himself, his moral Intelligence can be 
trusted to overcome them and ultimately to make 
“all things work together for good,” 

But Heaven forbid that we should suppose that 
with reference to man’s future good all present things 
are alike available as material,—that one act is as 
good as another; that à bad man is sa good for the 
Purpose as a good man; that wickedness Is as ser- 
viceable as virtue; that all moral distinctions vanish 
in the presence of some supreme transforming apirit 
that takes all our human conditions, the l and the 
good, the bitter and the sweet, the vicious and the 
virtuous, and, putting them all together into ita cru- 
cible, straightway bi forth a product always of 
the same texture and serviceableness! Heaven for- 
bid that in any absolute, unconditioned sense, we 
should say "Whatever la, la ne pe and that we 
should lose our horror of evil and crime because pos- 
sibly we sa, bes some way ln which ot may, by 
and-by, ages hence perhaps, be converted into good! 
All things do, Indeed, work together for good. But 
they do so because human beings keep clear in their 
minda the distinction between things as they are and 
things as they ought to be, and strive to make the 
tought to be“ actual. They do so because man sees 
the difference between good and evil, and knows from 
dally observation and experience that there are man 
things In the world that are not right, and that will 
not be likely to come right, or be tranemuted into an 
form of goodness, unlesa human belngs take hol 
and help do it. “AJl things work together for 
good,” t not without as a worker. 

And if we recur to Paul's words from which we set 
ont, we shall see that they also express essentially 
this condition. “AN things work together for good 
to them that love God: in other words, to paraphrase 
the conditional clause, to them who look up rather 
than down,—to them who seek the truth, who es- 
pouse right, who strive to know and to do the good, 
who honor virtue, who love the Infipite Excellence, 
in which all trath, right, beauty, goodness, are con- 
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celved to harmonize as parts of, 
study constantly to copy that idesi Teal, ana Who 
and life. In a word, all things work together 
good to those who love and aim at the good. for 
spirit of this aspiration and effort is the transm The 
agency that converts the base elements of — 
error and wickedness into the pure coin of ‘aman 
Those to whom this effort and aspiration are 
ing, those whose look is downward, those whose 
reer ie only a yielding to the cravings of selfish — 
sion, those who find thelr most alluring soli 
in the direction of sensual appetite, thee W 
bound in the chains of ayarice and animalism = 
who have given themselves up to false and rici 
propensitioa and are making Tittle or no strugal 
— to them—these have no right to hope thy, 
things will in any way work together for thelr goo 
The soliciting spirit of the Eternal Goodness mul 
find some coöŭperating response within the soul or ſu 
effort is in va Not until that dealre for goo 
which we cannot suppose is ever wholly crushed out 
even of the worst of men, ls somehow, somewhere 
aroused into a positive purpose and endeayor, so thal 
the sou) looka and reaches up again, will a mau find 
himself possessed of the faculty of making even the 
— kg sorrows of his lot steps in hle ladder heaven- 
If we apply these principles to the pro! 
Miah oiler oe seall Med thee at Oe 7 
in theory. Look at the history of the human race, 
Humanity has progressed In proportion to the sctiy- 
ity of its own rational and moral intelligence, The 
work of progress has not been carried on by some 
overruling Power outside and independent of the 
power that resides in the human faculties, Itis 
through the human faculties themselves that the 
divine purpose is unfolded, and the destiny appointed 
for man by the Creative Spirit is ually achieved, 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, The elect are thoe 
who will, the non-elect are those who won't.” That 
is the modern interpretation of the Calvinietic dos 
trine of foreordination. And it is a true hint of the 
actual historical fact that the Creative Inte 
works through human agency, and depends forit 
success, in no small measure, upon the cooperation 
of the human will. * advances and 
achieves ita grand triumphs, not through any spirit 
of fatallatic philosophy that would fold the bands and 
plously leave everything to God, but through its own 
prying, restlese energies. The Hindu Brahmins bave 
taoght that men get nearest to God when they re- 
nounce the world and its activities, and indulge in 
retired meditation, cultivating an artificial spiritual 
clairvoyance; and this sentiment has vn to 
no little extent in the Christian Church. But nearer 
the truth was the old Greek legend which represent- 
ed Hercules ss mounting to Olympus and becoming 
a companion of the gods through hia 8 
for the benefit of man on earth. It Ía true that in 
the bistorica) progress of the race the doings of eril 
men are gradually overruled for good, and 
clous result ultimately eliminated from the product 
that permanently remains. But this {s because there 
are always some people, many people, who are seek- 
ing and striving for just that end—Herculean hearts 
and wills seeing clearly the demands of truth and 
right, and setting themselves to the task of answering 
them, And if, as Count De Gasparin has well ssid, 
there are moments when certain causes rule to ab 
solutely that everything seryes them, war as well u 
peace, defeats aa well aa victories, obstacles as well 
as means,” It le because of the vast momentum which 
any moral truth has acquired throngh the consenting 
and codperating exertions of many rational wills to 
push it forward and give it supremacy, Withoot 
this the great moments would never arrive. 

And the same thing ls true lu our individual 4 
rience. We overcome personal triala and ol 
of every kind, we defeat evil both In its causes and in 
its results, when our heart and will lay hold upon 
goodness with their whole strength. In thie alembie 
of a supreme moral purpose all experiences are dix 
solved, however hard they may be to bear—tem 7 
tions, adversities, griefs, old tranugressions—end al 
are converted {nto materiale of future character, We 
then mount by the very obstacles that would seem to 
hinder us. We get visions of heaven through the 
very tears that sorrow wringe from our eyes, t 
is the mood in which al) things work a4 
good, the working spirit being In the human ui 
and it is in this mood that we come to unden 4 
with Paul, how “'nelther death nor life, principali 
nor powers, height nor depth, things present De 
things to come, shall be able to separate us from, 5 
love of God, which to Paul was specially —_ 
in Chriat, but which is equally manifest tod | 
throughout the universe, Through thie b 
mood of aspiration after nos and — WN 
tivity to it,flight streams Into the darkest p P 
human experience. Often we may seë bow the 
actually passes into how under the — 
of temptation and trial the soul may be tempered to 
a finer virtue. We zee men and women prenen ae 
der great burdens of woe, who, instead of sine E 
thereby, rise under the burden to helghts of apo 3 
ful strength and serenity; we see sometimes te he 
ness and purity of character growing right ou * 
midat of fon} corruption, the ashes o — FN — 
=A into “beauty of . —. — — eh brows ol 
sion and wrong may bave pres 
their victims to iorvare r blossoming Into crown 
of roses for their immortal glory. S us 

And with these principles, which poems to te — 
confirmed both In the te history Or venture 
and in individual experience, we may 11 Ay prob: 
to ascend to the larger and more metapby* — Ai oe 
lem of the existence of eyil in the general pan a 
ation. When 1 3 — li marvel- 
whole, thro e ages an e 
lons date whether we view it as believers in ty 
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theory of ita ual evolution or of ita 


creation b 
special acts, what a scene do we behold! How 3 
where Into the web of existance are woven inextrica- 
bly the opposing elementa of and evil! Not 
only in our human life, but in the great world-expe- 
rience of which our human lifo 16 a part, the light 
and the shade are everywhere com gled. Light 
and darkness, virtue and vice, beauty and ugliness, 
joy and pain, right and might, hope and fear, order 
and violence, love and hate, creation and carnage, 
life and death, reason and passion, justice and wrong, 
spiritual aspiration and animal appetite, the attrac- 
on of a mental ideal and the clog and weight of 
physical circumstance—thus everywhere are the 
world-elements matched in fierce and persistent con- 
tention. Verily, from the very beginning of motion 
in the first plastic form that matter assumed in the 
rimal origin of things to the latest struggle with ca- 
ty or temptation that may be going on thie mo- 
ment in any human breast, It 1s a “struggle for exist- 
ence;” a struggle for existence under that law which 
recent sclencg, with a narrower application, has 
styled “the survival of the fittest.” at wonder 
if, in viewing this struggle, theologians have felt 
themaelves obliged to conceive of an incarnate prin- 
ciple of evil in some satanic personage, or that phi- 
losophers have affirmed that the world is rul b 
fate rather than by providence. But science itself, 
and in this very phrase, ‘survival of the fittest,” is 
beginning to show us the mistake of both theol 
and philosopher. For what means this “survival of 
the tittet”? It means the survival of the worthiest, 
—not by any means always the survival of the 
strongest, or the largest, or the fiercest. Whole Bpe- 
cles of animals, huger and mightier than any now 
existing on the earth, have become extinct, Baraga 
races of men, perslatent, and strong, and flerce, In ad- 
hering to their savage ways, have yielded to the 
milder manners of civilized men. And the cruelest 
individual passion or moat d ing persona! appe- 
tite, thongh it be the accumulated hereditary power 
of many generations of vicious indulgence, has snc- 
cumbed again and again to the pleading voice of con- 
acience and the refining influences of goodness. 
“Survival of the fittest” means, then, in the end the 
sorvival of the best. It means that in this lo 
struggle for existence among contendiog forces "at 
which the universe is the scene, the victory ia finally 
on the side of the true, the good, the beautiful; it 
means that right finally gets the better of might, 
justice triumphs over wrong, truth disarms error, 
roughuess and uncouthness become moulded into 
beauty, and goodness ie crowned while vice is en- 
slaved. It means, therefore, that the struggle is not 
merely a blind conflict of blind forces, but that in it 
is an aim; that it is not simply a battle but a steady 
drift towards s goal; not n contest only, but a march, 
And thie sim, this constant upward tendency and 
drift, this advance through the conflict, this progress 
in the process, must have been involved in the very 
first appliance of force from which all things have 
come, or in the primal substance which was the seed 
of the universe. In that first act of creation or first 
step in evolution not only was motion, activity, life, 
involved, but in it was a power that determined the 
direction of the motion and the life. In other words, 
in that first creative impulse the troe and the right 
were welghted with a power (a power inherent in 
their very nature) sufficient to enable them to over- 
come all obstacles, and to survive all possible exl- 
gencies of the struggle. If, as a philosophic poet has 
recently well sald, evil is inhérent in ereatlon's 
temperament,” it must also be sald that good in- 
heres in “creation’s temperament“ too, and lies still 
tarther back, and holds the primal supremacy, Evil 
ia the natural resistance which the elements of the 
aniversa make to the power that would mould them 
nto order and symmetry. It is the condition of de- 
‘elopment and the necessitated slowness of the proc- 
8. It is the pain incident to growth and birth, 
gut good is the substance of the developing power it- 
elf; the vital essence in which the process of cros- 
ion began. More than condition or incident, it is 
— wai gives to the procesa impulse, direction, 
nd goal, 

And whatis this but to say that there is a Provi- 
lence in the affairs of the world and in the affairs of 
zen? Literally a pro-cidens—a foreseeing of, and a 
eneral alming towards, an end. Not a Providence 
2erely vouched for 1 questionable tradition, or 
zsting on proof-texts that vanish before ratlonal In- 
uiry, but a Providence the existence of which ie 
roved 7 the Irrefragable testimony of science. Not 
26 kind of Providence which Is supposed to lnter- 
ene in the affairs of life in special emergencies, and 
> come at every pleading desire that man may lift to 
30 skies for personal relief from some or peril, 
ut a Providence immovably established in the very 
rder, law, life of the universe Itself,—a Providence, 
trough all the ages and epochs of the past as in the 
resent, ever educing good out of ill, and In the hu- 
an world doing this by the successful incarnation 

ite purpose in the hearts and wills of human be- 

Es: s Providence that this moment is soliciting ey- 
Jman and woman among us, through the knowl- 
iga that our minds may gather, through the pres- 
ire of coneclence, and through ali the gentle senti- 
ents of human sympathy and helpfulness, to be- 
= * instruments for working out its beneficent 

n 


Å ‘SMALL BOY AROSE at & Sunday-school concert 
id began quite elibly “A certain man went down 
om Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell—and fell“ 
nere his memory by to fail bim)—“‘and—and fell 
2 the roadside, and the thorns sprang up and choked 


AN ELDERLY lady endeavo to post a letter in a 
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(For Tas Lypxx.) 
THE TWO HODGES. 


— 


BY AN EX-PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


The Rey. Charles Hodge, D.D., is, and has been 
for thirty years, a professor in the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, an Insti- 
tution for training students for the ministry which is 
not only the oldest, but the best endowed, most pop- 
ular and influential of ali the theological schools be- 
lon; to that religious body. Of the four thou- 
sand ministers now in the Presbyterian Church, by 
— the greatest number have been educated at Prince- 

n- 


The Rev, Archibald A, Hodge, D.D., is the son of 


Dr. Charles Hodge, and is the leading professor in the 


Theological Seminary at Alleghany City, Pennsy!vs- 
nia, an Institution only second in importance to that 
of Princeton. I propose to call attention to the pub- 
lic character and Influence of each of these gentlemen 
a —.— r 1 — privata character of both 
a mpeached and unim; e. And first the 
Rey. Charles Hodge, D.D, eee 

I. About the year 1830, the politicians of South 
Carolina concocted their plan for a dissolution of the 
Union, and the establishment of a grand slavehold- 
ing oligarchy, after the Roman model of civilization. 
To carry out thelr scheme to success, they saw the 
absolute necessity of securing the coöperation of the 
Church. An ordained clergyman in all the secta be- 
ing recognized the people as a minister, or ambas- 

lor of Jesus Christ, commissioned from the Court 
of Heaven to treat with the rebellious children of men, 
had an influence with the ignorant masses which 
no other man in society 8 He had bis audi- 
ences under his control twice every Sunday. He 
could make statements before them which, however 
untrue, could not be contradicted by a hearer. He 
held religious meetings through the week in private 
houses and achool-houses, always carrying with bim 
the air of a conceded holiness and infallibility. He 
visited among his people socially, solemnized the 
marriages of their children, buried their dead; and 

a utterances, vate and pu were regard- 
ed as the voice of Goll, 2 

A priesthood so able to confuse and pervert the 
natural conscience on the moral question of slave- 
holding, the politicians saw, would be an invaluable 
auxiliary in their treasonable work, and they under- 
took the easy task of bringing them over to their in- 
tereats, They began with the Presbyterian Charch, 
at that time the most influential of all the sects in 
the country, 

Besides one or two newspapers, the Presbyterians 
had a quarterly review called the Biblical Repertory, 
and the Princeton professors were the chief writers 
for it, Dr. Hodge being the editor. This review cir- 
culated among the clergy, the students of theology, 
the ruling elders, and intelligent members of the 
Church, and was very influential in forming the 
opinions of these various classes, 

The antislavery leaven which the fathers of the 
Republic had put into the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Preamble of the Constitution had 
taken such effect thro the labors of Garrison and 
bia coadjutors, that there were, about this time, 
nearly one thousand organized antislavery societies, 
all . for the slave immediate emancipation, 
and, as auxil thereto, all holding stated meetings 
for ralsing funda to print and circulate books and 
tracts, and to send out lecturers everywhere into the 
highways and hedges for the purpose of enlightening 
the People, and inducing them to act on the great is- 
sues before them. 

At this array of moral power ontside the Church 
the slaveholders were thoroughly alarmed, and the 
saw more clearly than ever that their schemes woul 
fail unless they could secure promptly the codpera- 
tion of the Church. 

In 1886, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which was a representative body of one min- 
lster and one elder from each of the Presbyteries 
composing the entire denomination, and a court of 
the last resort to settle all questions of doctrine and 
discipline, met at Pittsburgh. Commlssfoners from 
twenty-eeven slavyeholding Preabyteries, embracin; 
men of both the schools in controversy, new and old, 
disregarding in their pre ares? the doctrinal 
questions about which they had previously quar- 
relled, assembled in open caucus, organized, and, 
like the politicians In Congress, adopted the tactica 
of intimidation by resolving: That, if the forthcom- 
ing Assembly shall undertake to exercise authority 
‘fon the subject of slavery, so aa to make it an immo- 
“rality, or shall in any way declare that Christians 
“are criminal in holding slaves, a Declaration shall 
ede presented by the Southern Delegation declining 
“thelr jurisdiction, and our determination not to 
iaubmit to their decision.” 

This proceeding had the desired effect, A nail 
was driven through the conscience of the Church, 
and it only needed to be promptly clinched on the 
other sida to make everything safe, This important 
service was rendered by the Rev. Charles Hodge. 
This gentleman had written a pro-slavery article for 
the Princeton Repertory which was so admirably 
adapted to the p es of the slaveholders that the 
regular day of publication was anticipated, and the 
document issued on the spot, in pamphlet form, b; 
the Pittsburgh presa, Intended, as the title-page said, 
“Yor tous circulation” among the members of 
the Assembly. The article was thua placed in every 
one’s hand, and Its plausible reasonings captivated the 
willing minda of the brethren, and prepared the As- 
sembly for what followed, 

Robert I. Breckenridge, a distinguished lawyer of 
Kentucky, in the warm of his religious conver- 
sion from the bar to the pulpit, had, in a apeech re- 


corded in the African Repository, the o of the 
Colonization Society, given the following definition 
of slavery, which, wherever read, tended to convince 
men of common sensé and honesty, in the Church 
—.— out of it, of the intrinsic wickedness of the alave 
system: 

What is slavery ns it exists among us? We re 
py, It is that condition enforced by the laws of one- 

alf the States of this Confederacy, in which one 
portion of the community, called masters, is allowed 
such power over another portion called slaves, as— 

“1. To deprive them of the entire earnings of thelr 
own labor, — only so much as is necessary to 
continue labor itself, by continuing healthy exist- 
ence—thus committing clear robbery. 

“2. To reduce them to the neceasity of universal 
concubinage, by denying to them the civil rights of 
marriage—thus breaki up the dearest relations of 
life, and encouraging universal prostitution. 

“3. To deprive them of the means and opportuni- 
ties of moral and intellectual culture; in many States 
making it a high 3 offence to teach them to read 
—thus perpetuating whatever evil there is that pro- 


ceeds from ignorance, 

. Toget up between parents and their children 
an authority higher than the Impulse of nature and 
the laws of God, which breaks up the authority of 
the father over his own offepring, and at pleasure 
separates the mother at a returniess distance from 
her child—thus abrogating the clear lawa of Nature, 
thus outraging all decency and justice, and degrading 
and 8 upon thousands of beings 
eren like themselves in the image of the Most 
High God. THIS IS 8LAVERY, as it is daily exbibit- 
ed in every slave State.“ — Africun Repository, 1834. 

Dr. Hodge's Repertory article on account of the 
high standing of the author, and by Its apecious ar- 
guments so well calculated to mislead, overrode the 
noble antislavery utterance of the young convert in 
Kentucky, and all others like It, and completely per- 
meated the governing influences of the Church with 
{ts pro-slavery sentiment. Jo proof of this the As- 
sembly which met next year, in 1837, without any 
charges being atated, and without judge or jury, pro- 
ceeded to “exucind’’ four large Northern synods of 
the Church on the pretert that they were heretical in 
their theology, and non-Presbyterlan in thelr disci- 
pline, but really because they contained nine-tenths 
of all the active opponents of elavery in the Church. 

This revolutionary act was of the nature of a test 
by which the pro-slarery men found their natural 
and gre er places on the principle of elective affinity, 
Dr, G. I. axter, President of the Theological Sem- 
{nary of Virginia, had been a very jous new 
schoo] man, as bad been all the members of his 
Presbytery. But he was suddenly converted from 
the new to the old, and then fonght desperately 
against bis former friends at the North. en the 
news of this fact came down to Virginia, every 
tongue was eloquent in denouncing him as a traitor 
to the new school cause. He was compelled, thore- 
fore, on his return home, to call the brethren to- 
gether, and to isaue a printed address to his constitu- 
ency justifying his tergiversation. In this document 
he says: “One motive with me for going into the 
“Convention [the Old School Convention which Im- 
“mediately preceded the meeting of the Assembly, 
“and chalked out a programme of its proceedin 
“was to feel the Wr of our Northern friends on the 
“subject of abolition; and on this point I was grati- 
“fled beyond my most sanguine expectations, There 
“were one hundred and twenty-four members of the 
Convention, of whom one hundred were members 
“alao of the Assembly, and among them bat two 
“abolitiontats,"" This address satisfied the new school 
of slaveholders, and they all cheerfully fell into line 
with thelr old school brethren, and were ready for 
the event of the next year. 

In 1838, the Presbyterian Church split, and almost 
the entire South, amounting to between thirty and 
forty Presbyteries, went with Dr. Hodge, and took, 
on the subject of slavery and Orthodoxy, what was 
called the “Princeton ground.“ The abolitionists in 
the Church, who had not been “‘exacinded" in the de- 
capitation of the four Northern synods, although 
few in number, were brave and persevering in their 

rotests against the pro-slavery majority; and they 
E the struggle until 1845, when, 7 an over- 
whelming vote, the General Assembly of that year 
declared that Southern slavery was no sin, po bar to 
Christian communion, and that to say that it was so 
would be to condemn both Chriet and the Apostles. 
The moat of them in consequence of this action lost 
all hope of reform, and left the Church. 

Now, suppose that Dr. Hodge, instead of writing 
his elaborate Repertory article as adefence of slavery, 
thus working, either ignorantly or wilfully, Into the 
hands of the slave holding conspirators, had been true 
to God and liberty, and made it antislavery in sentl- 
ment,—the whole history of the country from that day» 
to this would have been different. If any one doubts 
this, let him look at the facts. The Presbyterian 
clergy were very numerous and wide-spread over all 
the Middle, Western, and Southern States. They 
were abler and better educated’ men, and nearer to 
the people, than the ministry of any other sect, In 
aden to this, they were the authorized and recog- 
nized teachers of the people in morale and religion. 
Dr. Hodge, from his position in the leading theologi- 
cal seminary, had more power in moulding the views 
of the cl , and through the clergy of the people, 
than any . hundred mep; for in those days the 
pulpit wielded a much greater Influence over the peo- 
ple than the preas did. The Presbyterian Church 
with such a istry as it had, with ſu great wealth 
and with so many of its distinguished elders and 
members ep te lítics and the learned profes- 
sions, exe a vast influence over all the other sects. 
It is not too much to say, therefore, In view of these 
facts, that Dr. Hodge had it in his power to ‘check~ 
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mate the slave-holders in their revolutionary desi 
upon the government; and not only ao, but to bring 
the whole power of the Church to upon slave- 
holding itself as a crime, and thus to put it under 
the ban of a religious public sentiment which would 
ultimately bring about ita entire abolition. When, 
however, the Presbyterian Church, under his lead, 
aet the example of 1 over bodily to the cause of 
the slave-holders, the Methodists, Baptiste, gt 
pallans, and . went too, until the 
whole American hurch, excepta few denominations, 
so inconsiderable in numbers and influence as not to 
connt anything, became the bulwark of American 
slavery! They branded the abolitionists as injidela, 
and turned the religions sentiment of the country 
againstthem, They upheld the Fugitive Slave Law, 
as one of the compromise measures of the 2 8 275 
of 1850, on the plea that the Apostle Paul sent back 
Onesimas, à runaway slave, to his master. They 
made the slave-holdera believe that their cause was 
the cause of the Bible and of God, and thua prepared 
the way for the rebellion of 1861. 

Dr. Smyth, Dr. Thornwell, Dr, Adger, Dr. Palmer, 
and many other Presbyterian ministers, all former 
students under Dr, Hodge, at Princeton, were cleri- 
cal ring-leadera in the rebellion; and, when the war 
was begun by an attack on Fort Sumter, these rever- 
end gentlemen, with thelr brother traitors, had not a 

that thelr two allies, the Church and Demo- 

cratic party of the North, would etand beside them, 
and make their triumph easy, But they were 
doomed to the humiliation of seelng both these con- 
federates displaying the white feather when the hour 
of danger came. For the gun that opened fire upon 
Fort Sumter waked up the masses of the people, and 
even those who had been hoodwinked by the Church; 
and, seeing the lseues before them, they rallied for 
the salvation of the|mperilled Republic, The South- 
ern men, with faces one moment red with Indigna- 
tion, and another blanched with fear, saw their 
Northern allies turning traitors to them as they them- 
selyes had turned traitors to the government, and 
they afterwards fought and sacrificed with a heroism 
which in Itself was grand, Only two or three that I 
now remember—Rev. Dr. Plummer, of the Alle- 
— Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. Vandyke, of 
rooklyn, and Dr. Southside Adams, of Boston, re- 
mained openly true to the South. All the reet, from 
one motive or another, fell in with the tide of patriot- 
lam that swept over the land, stultified thelr church 
teachings on the subject of slavery, and made them- 
selves hoarse In singing the John Brown song. But 
the government to-day advertises for tombstones for 
more than five hundred thousand men whose bodies 


tleep in the national cemeteries, and who were all 
iced in putting down the alaye-holders’ rebell- 
jon, And mighty as the nation la, It la now s r- 


ing, like a drunken man, under a load of two thou- 
5 of debt incurred in the same terrible 
effo 
After a review of this hlstory, it must be conceded 
that no man in the nation, not even Davis or Lee, ts 
so responsible before God for the blood and treasure 
expended in saving the Republic as Charles Hodge is. 
And if the doctrine of consequential damages, which 
our commissioners at Geneva so eloquently pleaded in 
the convention for arbitrating the Alabama Claims, 
is trne,—as we believe it is in foro conactentia,—there 
ia no man in the United States at whose door lles so 
much blood aa at the door of Charlea Hodge. By his 
at Influence in the religious world, and especlally 
in the Presbyterian Church, he could have sounded 
the tocsin of alarm In due time, and headed off the 
rebellion, and given a death blow to ita cause. But 
he did not do so, for he had no heart for such work, 
He held the word of promise to the ear of the South 
for twenty-five years, but broke It to the hope when 
the crisis came. He saw the armies of the North 
overrunning the whole Southern country, and reduc- 
ing its inhabitants to poverty by fire and sword, be- 
cause they undertook to build up an institution 
which they believed to be divine, and which he had 
defended by the most specious punent based upon 
Scripture. Within a few years, the Northern Presby- 
terians, in their General Assembly, have made the 
most humiliating concessions to induce their South- 
ern brethren to coma back to the old fold. But who 
ean wonder that the South, thus far, indignantly 
reject the dirt-eating overtures, when they remember 
how basely they were betrayed by their Northern 
brethren, with Dr. Hodge at thelr head? Ag slavery 
in abolished, and cannot be served any longer by Dr. 
Hodge or any other eccleslastic, this gentleman bas 
ven in his adhesion to the cause of the ‘Religious 
mendment’’ of the Constitution, and may be ex- 
pected to serve it with the same zeal he displayed in 
the service of ＋ 92 
. The Rev. A. A, Hodge, D. D., ls a professor ip 
the theological seminary, at Alleghany City, Penn- 
irmi, where, like bis father at Princeton, from 
e position he occupies, he wields an influence he 
could not otherwise have, in teaching the teachers of 
the people. He is by no means the eqnal of his fa- 
ther in native ability or learning, but the son walks 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor in being 
a cast-iron conservative in all matters of reform. He 
is o poms to universal suffrage in the Common- 
W „ and regards it as an evil of inconceivable 
magnitude. He belleves that there should be a prop- 
erty qualification for voters, and that a very high one, 
He believes that the Christian religion should be 
recognized as the fundamental law of the land,—that 
the Christian 8 which he means the Or- 
8 odox ideas on that zu ject, should be established 
y law,—that the Christian education of youth 
should be enforced by law, by which is meant con- 
perdi the public schools into institutions for teach- 
ng re gion with the Bible as a text-book. He holda 
that all dispellevers in the belng of a God, in the 
divinity and lordship of Jeaus Christ, and in the in- 


gplration of the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tamenta should be disfranchised. That ia to esy, 
that Unitarians, Universalists, Free Religionista, 
and Jews, to say nothing of Spiritualiate, Materlal- 
ista, and Atheists, no matter how slncere and honest 
they may be in their opinions, nor how pure they 
may be in their lives, should have no vote, but be 
consigned to the same category of political incapables 
with women, idiots, and convicts. To embody these 
opinions into lato, and thus make them effective, he 
ls willing to make the Church one by affiliating the 
Presbyterians with the Methodists, Baptista, and 
even the Romen Catholics! The ideas mentioned 
are not isolated abstractions, aa every one sees, but 
are linked together in close relationship, and culmi- 
nate in the grand scheme to which the two Hodges 
are devoted, for securing the theological Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, and “‘put- 
ting the government aquarely under CHRISZ.“ i 
Now, if these opinions of Dr. A. A. Hodge were 
held by aset of weak-minded enthusiasts among the 
clergy who pound the pulpit: every Sunday in advo- 
cating them before thelr hearers, we could emile at 
their folly and pasa on. But when a professor in a 
theological seminary holds them as vastly important 
lezues now pressing upon the public attention, and 
inculcates them on the receptive minds of his stu- 
dents whom he sends out every 7 by scores in the 
high character of ambassadors of Jesus Christ, to in- 
—— them again upon the people who have voles, 
we can easily see that he is doing the work of evil on 
a large scale. 
This influence ja In 2 sense secret. That ia, the 
professor In the lecture room, and the preacher in the 
ulpit, and elsewhere, inculcates these views. There 
A no opportunity of denial, no showing of the other 
alde of the queation; for, when the Legate from the 
Court of Heaven speaks, it is the duty of the people 
to hear and believe, not to question and debate. 
And as at first blush the common run of Christians 
are pleased with the scheme as affording them some- 
thing to do besides going to church, and as comport- 
Ing with their high character of good soldiers of Jesus 
Ohrist, the Captain of thelr Salvation, they become 
committed to it, and therefore turn a deaf ear to all 
ment. 

e must be a blind man who cannot see that the 
lan of the two Hodges for putting an Orthodox con- 
esalon of faith into the Constitution, “to be carried 

out by appropriate legislation,“ is a revolutionary 
one, which, if precipitated by the madness of its de- 
yotees, will de uge the land with blood just as certain- 
ly os the Church's pet institution of slavery brought 
on the late civil war with all its horrors. Multitudes 
of our people In their folly laugh at the growing com- 
bination of the ecclesiastical forces to bring on this 
new revolution, just as the incredulous North 
laughed to scorn the reported threats of the slave- 
holders to aubyert the national government, The 
abolitioniata, who had studied the subject of slavery, 
and understood it, gave public warning of the South- 
ern schemes long before they developed in blood; but 
their words seemed to their countrymen as idle tales, 
and they believed them not, till the storm of war 
actually broke upon us, and found us all unprepared, 
In like manner the men who have studied the Re- 
lglous-Amendment question point to the avowed 
object of its friends, call attention to the organized 
forcea of the Church, bound by the logical neceseity 
of her creeds to carry out the measure, and warn the 
public of the day of wrath that le inevitabl coming ; 
and all they get for their pains {a a smile of incredu- 
lity. The Radicala themselves, disabled for co- 
operating with even saints and angels in any good 
cause by their intense and 8 individualism, 
are waiting for another Bull Run defeat, before they 
pa their eyes open to see that the Church, still be- 
leving in her creeds, ia in earnest for revolutionizing 
the government, and making It eubsidiary to ber 
urposes; and that we can only meet an organized 
orce on the field of confilct ty an organized force, 
unless we are prepared to submit to defeat. I have 
shown that the influence of the two Hodges in pro- 
moting this bad cause, on account of their position as 
professors in theological seminaries, Ie in arithmetical 
progression, when compared with the influence of any 
other score of men in the country, What do the 
people, and especially the classes which it is proposed 
to disfranchise, think about the matter? F 


THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AND THE 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “‘CHEISTIAN REGISTER’S” RE- 
PORT OF THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE, 


Mr. Moors, from the Business Committee, reported 
back Dr. Clarke's resolutions, with the recommenda- 
tion that they pass. They were as follows :— 

“Resolved, That acommittee of three be appointed 
by the President to convey to the National Connell of 
the Congregational Churches meeting in New Haven, 
in October, our apathy with thelr work in maln- 
tainlog and defending the independency of the 
churches from ecclesiastical authority, and our wishes 
for their success In advancing Christian life and work 
in our land,” á 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the President to attend thé next annual meeting 
of the Free Religlous Association, and expresa our 
good wishes and sympathy with their endeavor to 
promote the cause of religious liberty.” 

The Chair put the qnestion upon the first resolu- 
tion, and declared it adopted. 

The vote by which the resolution was passed was 
reconsidered, and on motion of Dr. Clarke waa 
amended by substituting “freedom” for independen- 
cy," and again adopted. 

The second fesolution then came up for discusslon. 

Rev. T. J. Mumford thought the Committee on 
Fellowship, in presenting the resolution, assumed 
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that the Free Religious Association la a or di 
P The Chair stated that the recite suet as ies 
e 5 tthe resolu 

N 
r. Clarke explain at he offered 

on his own responsibility, atthe so the resolutio 

other. He thought we all did symp: with th 

Free Religious Association In the matter of necking 

to establish religious freedom. 

Rev. C. G. Ames preferred, if any action was tobe 
taken In regard to the Free Religious Association, i 
ebould be in another form; he would therefore more | 
a substitute for the resolution as follows:— \ 


Resolved, That the Council of this Conference by ' 
directed to convey to the Free Religious Association, 
or Ita officers, the assurance of our profound intere, 
in Its work; that we recognize the importance and 
usefulness ot ita contributions to religions th 
and efforta for its purification; and thet no et 
ences of outlook or method shall work any weaken. 
ing of the tle which binds together all who seek tọ 
pan what is true, and to apply it as the law o uma 

e. 4 
Dr. Bellows thought it not the right thing to | 
this Conference to auch a resolution In A ' 
to an association with whose general spirit they could 
so little sympathize. He objected to having brought 
In at the fag end of a session a question like this, 
that touches the profoundest feeling of this body, 

Objection belong made to the continuation of the 
discussion, as it waa past the hour of adjournment, 
the President declared the Conference adjourned, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Conference wes called to order by the Prei- 
dent at half past three o'clock. 

Gov. Padelford, of Providence, R. I., hoped the 
resolution would not pass. As for Christian iiberty, 
everybody enlora it, or can enjoy it. 

Mr. Green, of Cheleea.—I do not sympathize with 
the Free Religious Aesociation ; but with many of its 
members I do sympathize, I doubt not a majority of 
them went out from us because they were not of 
us. Can we sympathize with them? I sympaibir 
with all who are building up the kingdom of Ged in 
the life and spirit of Jesus Christ. Iam not bigoted, 
and do not wish to get on the yoke again from which 
1 have been so long free. 

Gov. Padelford.—The religious denomination 
send missionaries abroad to the Moslems; and they 
all believe in a Divine Being; and that is all our free 
religious friends belleve in. 

ayor Doyle, of Providence.—! am sorry this rew- 
lution bas been introduced. Christian men 1d 
women can have no 9 with a movement Un 
is a renunclatlon of Christianity. Those who are it 
aympathy can enjoy this renunciation; but let then 
not ask this Conference for sympathy. This kind of 
thing prevents our contributions to the Unitarian f, 
cause, The laymen will give for what 12 
Christ and Christianity, but not for what le called 
Free Religion. In the name of this Conference, 4 
magnificent in point of numbers, and as 6 layman, I 
pra against thia whole plan of seeking to comt 

to tellowship with the free religious movement. 

Rey. E. E, Hale.—It is now nine years that thit 
Committee on Fellowship has been entrusted with 
the duty of seeking the fellowship of other dencmi- 
nations, In the opinion of the Council, the Unites 
ans are a Christian body, occupying, If not a centa 

osition, a position as near the centre as any body it 

hristendom. From this grand position we bare ent 
out our expressions of sympathy to whatever bay 
was working for God. We baye joined with ama 
such mattera as were of national Importance. We 
have sent delegates to the Board of Foreign Mishin 
because asked to do ao, Wherever asked to — 
delegates we have sent them, This action bas 8 
acquiesced in. We have voted to send delegatet 
the Congregational Orthodox Connell. Yow 1— 
here request us to send delegates to the Free H back 
a It is perfectly legitimate to send € 

elegates. 

Dr Clarke,—It often happens that a motion pe 
cuased not upon its merita, but upon some 1 
tive supposed to be in the mind of ite origi 5 
Circamatances have left upon the minds of some 
our membera that the Unitarians 


revent angry 
of unfairness, and go some we: he? pa Parker tothe 


cussion. From the days of 
resent time, there ie no man who has stood — 
Irm against all opposition to Jesus, I have goo 


to 
among the o ers, and said what J bad to sy 
thei I oan ay to those who are in sympathy en 
the Free Religioniste that I aympatbize a B 
effort for religious a r Manier 00 
their constitution o ng e . 
form is open to afl. They neither defend 1— en 
Christianity, There is no reason why I tbe Free 
join. Our friends are wrong in saying ae 7 
eligious Association ia 1 to Chris A Ta 1 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, N. 3 
my lot to speak on the Free Ri ligious 4 sanity. ! 
went as a Christian invited to defend Chris . ad f 
said this platform is not a Christian platform, 


e 
Tn such case we shosld ge wt 


by my 
worth Hon ould 
Ttis — an anti-Christian platfors. it rege, 


represented. Mr. Ab 
He bas prejudices, and wanted to make ue — 
Benn truth 1s i 9 — will not S ben year 
leve truth ls mighty and w 10 
all discussion, You will de welcomed npon the P 
? — | 


form of the Free Religious Association, and can 
speak your mind there freely. 


Rev. E. C. Towne.—I oppose this resolution for 
two reasons. One is that a large portion of those be- 
longing to this Conference cannot reconcile their 
consciences to such action. The other is that the 
Free Religious Association fe not in such a state of 

pathy with this Conference as to expect sympathy. 
They are in a state of antagonism to this body. 
They have drifted to the positlon of Mr. Abbot, 
They are not in a poslan to care anything sbout 
such a resolution as been offered. 


Rev. A. F. Bailey, of Canastota, N.-¥.—There is 
something to be taken Into consideration In regard 
to the bearing of this matter upon the influence of 
this denomination. I am from Central New York, 
where there Is not a single person that was originall 
a Unitarian, None there bad read Channing ti 
within a few years, On the one side are the Ortho- 
dox, on the other a heterogeneous mass, Spiritual- 
ists, materlalists, those who with TRE INDEX, 
and some who belleve In Christ. We should stand 
in the position of a mutual friend of Christlanity and 
Free Religion. Iam a Christian, also a Free Relig- 
lonlst. A friend sə squarely upon the Unitarian 
platform as myself has n the fear that you 
are about to lower the etandard of freedom, and that 
your denomination is no longer to be the refuge of 
souls. 

Rey. C. G. Ames thought a like scene to the pres- 
ent might take place in the Congregational Connell 
when our delegates should present themselves. One 
clase there may take the und that we are not 
Christians, and object to fe er with us. Does 
not the opinion in regard to the Free Religions As- 
sociation that reyalla here rest upon a wrong notion 
upon u mlsunderstandin, of its animus and p 3 
The purpose deep in the heart of that Association is 
to find God's answer to the queation, What is truth? 
Tact In that body because it is consiatent with m: 
Ohrlstlanity. The love of virtue la the love of God, 
saya Chanulng, All men who love God and their 
neighbors, who seek truth and obey it, are 8 of 
Christian sympathy. I will take truth, even if I fnd 
it on heathen ground; and it is Christian wherever 
found, I want wo should all be united in one fami- 
ly. Ilook towards the Orthodox on one side, and to 
the Free Rellgionlsts on the other, I am grieved at 
a want of justice towards the latter when they are 
jast as near to us as the Orthodox. I would not 
have this Conference take the und that all the 
truth and all the good are in Christianity. I will not 


believe there Is any an nism between any truth or 
ood and Christianity. J will er nelther Mr. Ab- 
t's nor Mr, Potter's definition of Christianity, We 


must all unlte in the spirit, 

Rey. Robert Collyer,—There ls one word it occurs 
to me to say. I wonder how it will strike our Free 
Religions friends to have a vote like this sent them, 
that comes out of our body like pulling teeth. Let it 
pass over two years, and aee if the Free Religious As- 
sociation can get along without our sympathy. A 
resolution of sympathy should be loving and tender. 
Who are these people we are talking about? There 
are among them some of the finest, sweetest men 
and women with whom we bave acquaintance, I 
think in the spiritual state of existence Jeeus will 
say to these who never made any sort of point about 
him that they are among the very nearest to him. 
We should recognize in these men and women high 
and noble souls who are seeking to live out the truth. 
These men have gone ont beyond our boundaries; 
but they are good fellows, ever noble and beautiful. 
In the name of Jesns, of the God who made us, let 
us send this vote of sympathy to them. 


Dr. Betlows.—I regret that this resolution has been 
Introduced into this assembly. Members bad a right 
to introduce it; but the wisdom, expediency, pollcy, 
of introducing it is another thing, There la a re- 
sponsibility 2 upon us in er to promoting 
these mere theories of dainty and delicate minds. 
We may have sympathy with men and women, but 
this Association would be foolish to express sympa- 
thy with what we find good in their E when 
we should be sure to be misunders ., Tshould 
like to put my foot upon this whole movement. 
When there is do much more with which we disagree, 
why should we go out of our way to express our sym- 
pathy with what is good in a movement whose gen- 
al purposes we disown? I admire a man with a 
Thristian spirit even though he rejects Christianity. 
erlah my tongue before I condemn such a man, or 
lepreciate hia apirit because it has nots Christian 
abel. I will not express my sympathy with a moye- 
nent which reflects upon the noble men and women 
rho have built up our denomination from the purest 
$ motives; nor would I by such an act cast a direct 
eflection upon the N of our own freedom, It 
ronld be admitting that we are associated with à 
ody that denies men their religious freedom, Why 
hould we placard ourselves with infirmity and de- 
ect, as if there could be a larger liberty than we en- 
ot We do not profess that our religlon, that the 
aligion of Jesus, can stand in the way of any Intel- 
‘ctnal or religious freedom. We say rather that 

ams himself is the very inspiration of sclence and 
f liberty. Had it not been for the protection that 
is religion has thrown about the minde and hearts 
f men, we should be without those acientific attain- 
ients which are now our boast, I was exceedingly 
wry that the Unitarian Association was compelled 
take auch action as would cut off Mr. Potters 
ame from the Year Book, I will not myself stand 
atch-dog to keep away any from our enclosure, 
ight as are our barriers to keep ont intruders. But 
would be of the nature of an outrage to the ayer- 
ze mind of the Unitarian body to pass such a reso- 
ition aa is now before us, which could produce only 
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a most uncomfortable feeling in three-fourths of the 
members of the Unitarian body. 

Rey. Charles Noyes, of Cincinnati, waa willing 
that all who entertained a square opinion upoo the 
subject before us should express it. He would go 
counter to that intense feeling in regard to the right 
or wrong involved. This Conference was a body 
without authority. Is my parish to be excited be- 
cause I happen to vote ona way or another? I speak 
for myself. My society migbt hava sent two dele- 

who ars heartily in sympathy with the Free Re- 
gious Association, All the other societies ht 
have happened to dò the same thing. Then this 
would have been a meeting of the Free Religious As- 
sociation instead of a meeting of the Unitarian body. 
It would have been à mere accident. The vote upon 
thla question, whatever it may be, does not carry the 
burden some seem to think. It will only express the 
opinion of individuals, and not that of the body. 
ithout any excitement, in brotherly love, let us 
vote this matter up, or vote It down. What does it 
amount to? So many voted to express their sympa- 
thy, so many not may sympathize with a man 
and not with bis opinions, Never can 1 refuse my 
sympathy with every conscientious effort to build up 
the kingdom of God, 

On motion of Goy, Psdelford, the whole subject 
was laid upon the table by a decisive vote. 

The Business Committee reported back the resolu- 
tion of Dr. Bellows, with the recommendation thatit 
pass. It was as follows :— 

Resolved, That this Conference heartily endorses 
the action of its officers in inviting to be present with 
us the church at New Bedford, by ita pastor and lay 
delegates, and wishes its general spirit to be inter- 
preted by this particular action.” 

Mr. Doyle, of the Committee, dissented. He was 
against the resolution, He should vote against fel- 
lowship with men who renounced Christianity, first, 
last, and always. 

Gov. Padelford thought the resolution ought not to 


pase. 
Mr. Doyle.—I wish to ask the Secretary if the soci- 
ety in Florence was inyited. 
1 —— Secretary.—No; because itis not a Unitarian 
a 3 
Mr. Doyle—Was the Rev. O. B. Frothingham's 


society? 

The Secretary.—If it is in the list of Unitarian 
societies in the Fear Book It waa. 

Rey. George Batchelor, the Secretary, continued. 
Ihave no interest whatever in the passage of this 
resolution. Itis swallowing the eamel before looking 
out for the gnat, He would not send such a resolu- 
tion to one with whom we bad just said we would 
have no fellowship. Mr. Potter’s name has been ex- 
cluded from the Fear Book; and so we bave the 
anomaly of a Unitarian church with a minister not 
Unitarian. 

Mr, Batchelor being asked to whom he addressed 
the letters of invitation, replied, To the pastors sa 
represented in the last Year Book ; lf there was no 
pastor, to a delegate attending the last Conference; if 
neither pastor nor delegate, to the church under its 
corporate name, . 

Rey. R. R Shippen,—I regret that we are drawn 
Into the old Year Book D The Year Book 
has two lists: one, a list of Unitarian mintaters; the 
other, a list of Unitarian churches with their pastors, 
whoever these pastors may be. Every church has a 
right to choose Ita own ministers; and we have Unl- 
tarian churches with Universalist ministers, or minis- 
tera of any other denomination. The New Bedford 
church is on this list of Unitarian churches, and has 
as much right to an Invitation to this Conference as 
any other church. It would seem to be superflaous 
to thank the Council for doing its duty. 

On motion of G. Washington Warren, the resolu- 
tlon was laid upon the table. 

Rev. C. W. Buck, of Portland, Me.—Twice thi 
Conference has been invited to put one foot forward? 
and twice haa failed. He could not be antisfied to go 
home to his people without making a third attempt, 
He hoped the Conference would abandon this stand- 
still position. Heclosed with aresolution, as follows, 
which went to the Business Committee: 


WHEREAS, This Conference has heretofore repeat- 
edly affirmed its deyotion to the Christian faith; and 
whereas the word Christian la a word of indefinite 
meaning, by reason of which indefiniteness misunder- 
standings and embarrassments haye arisen, and are 
likely to arise; therefore, in order to define more 
clearly the idea of this Conference, and to promote 
fellowship among its members, 

“Resolved, That the words “Christian” and Chris- 
tianity” refer in the intent of this Conference not to 
creed, or to ceremony, or to profession, but to right- 
eousness, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 

Mr. Doyle inquired of the Chairman if it was im- 
perative upon the Committee to report back every 
resolation that was referred to them. 

The Chairman replied that the very object of re- 
ferring to the Business Committee was that they 
might decide whether the subject pro ed was of 
importance enough to come before the Conference to 
the exclusion of other business, or a proper one to 
come before the Conference at all. Much more bual- 
noss is always proposed than can be attended to. At 
the last Conference there were my forty proposl- 
tions In the hands of the Business Committee that 
were not reported upon. 


Ir WAS ONCE ruled in an action for libel, brought 
by acle an against a pamphileteer, that to call a 
lawyer a d——d fool was actionable, because nobody 
could be ad——d fool withont being a bad lawyer; 
but that the same term applied to a clergyman was 
not actionable, since a man might be a d——d fool 
and yet be a very good parson, . 
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THE SAHATOGA CONFERENCE. 


Thevaction of the Conference which ia likely to oc- 
casion most comment was with reference to our rela- 
tions to the Trinitarian Congregatlonallsts and Free 
Rellgionista, The resolution in favor of sending a 
committee to New Haven was not passed without a 
straggle, and earnest and forcible apeeches were made 
against it. It was thought by some that our Trinita- 
rian brethren must be already sufficlently assured of 
our readiness to regard them with eympathy and fél- 
lowship whenever they, os a body, ehall give us any 
reason to suppose chat our sympathy and fellowahl 
are desired, Such strong statements of the fratern 
spirit of leading Trinitarian Congregationallata were 
ee as va gate Pr the ee of the majority on 

score of self-respect, and committee 3 t- 
ed,—Rev. Dr, Rufus Ellis, Rev. E. E. Hale, af Do Dor- 
man B. Eaton, Esq. ;—can hardly fail to have a court- 
1 In f £ dir 

resolution in favor of sending s commit 

assure the Free Religionlata of war pod —— ty 
2 in thelr endeavor to promote the cause 
of ions — . — defeated by an overwhelming 
vote; but although the minority was a very emall one, 
numerically, it contained some of our ablest and moat 
distinguished ministers, They made earnest and 
eloquent appeals in behalf of extending our sympathy 
in both tions, but they spoke In vain. The great 
majority of our ministers, and almost all ourlaymen, 
were unwilling to send a committee to the Free Re- 
ligionlsts, for many reasons, Some were opposed be- 
cause the Free Religioniste, as a body, are not en- 
gaged in any religious or humane work, do not even 
al the existence of a God, or the immortality of 
the soul. Others voted to lay the motion on the 
table, because whatever the Free Religionists might 
be theoretically, they were practically antl-Unit: 

and anti-Christian, It was thought that their alle 
theological neutrality was not a fact. Although Mr. 
Abbot impeached Christianity, the Free Religionists 
raised a large fund to sustain his paper, while the 
leaders of the movement became conttbuting editors. 
Tux INDEX appears fifty-two times à year, and the 
Free Religious ion meets but once. Thus 
the paper has made a much wider and deeper impres- 
sion than the platform, and the Free Religionista are 
generally known and judged by their organ. Thers 
was no personal hostility towards individual Free Re- 
liglonlsta, and no objection to the organization of u 
philosophical club, at meetings of which all questions 
should be open questions; but the majority wished to 
reserve formal expressions of theirsympatby for poat- 
tively religious and Chriatian denominations, and 
they could neither be reasoned nor porenadag out of 
this position, Still they were not illiberal Christians, 
for they heard Messrs. Ames and Caltbrop with de- 
light, and there was not a whisper of opposition to 
electing as officers Christians of the moat liberal and 
progressive type, Radical Christians were just as 
much welcomed and honored In the Conference as 
conservative Christians, and no one questioned the 
right of members of either class to join any hetero- 
dox or Orthodox club if they desired to do sọ. It 
was only a determination on the part of representa- 
tives of Christian churches to restrict expreasions of 
the sympathy of the Conference to organizations of 
aoe faith and Christian confession.—Christian 
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SOME TINE ago the Amberst students honored 
Daniel Pratt, the Great American Traveller, with the 
tite of “C. O. D.“ That illustrious man has now 
been still further complimented by the Dartmouth 
boys + ely 8 ceo for > meej 

ency in „and gave him the honor egree o! 
“S, T.—1860—X."” i gi 
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Tuer Inpex will be sent fo any name not now onour 
maillist antil January 1, 1876, on recelpt of $8.00 in 
advance. Here le s chance to recelve the paper for 
fifteen montha at the price of twelve months. Please 
tall your friends and neighbors of thie liberal offer, 
and help us to Increase our circulation. 

THE ILIAuxOISs Methodlst Conference, lately in ses- 

sion at Mattoon, by a majority report of a epecial 
committee on the subject, have declared In favor of 
church taxation. This report is an sble document 
signed by James Leston and M. D. Hawes; and it 
does honor to their consciences and thelr intellects 
alike. At our earliest opportunity we mean to repro- 
duce it in full. 

Tur ENGLISH Church Herald says that, f Parlia- 
ment created the Church of England,” then it ‘‘cre- 
ated a damnable anti-Christian linposture;“ meaning 
that the Church is an Jmposture unless Divinely cre- 
ated. Very likely; the Herald knows best about 
that. But when it is proved to everybody's eatisfac- 
tion (as it will be) that the Church is a man-made 
institution, let it be remembered that it was not Tax 
Impex which called it an “imposture” —least of all an 
“anti-Christian” one, Whether the Church le an 
imposture or not, Christianity, and not anti-Chris- 
tianity, must be responsible for it. 


Tux PROMINENCE of Petrarch among the human- 
ista,” in Kaulbach’s great cartoon of The Era of 
the Reformation,” reminds us of the letter written 
by Garibaldi to General Bordone for the celebration 
at Avignon of the fifth centenary of Petrarch's birth, 
on the twentieth of July last. “Petrarch, as much 
as Dante, wrote the old hero, s certainly one of 
the most vigorous of the great ploneers who struck 
at the very foundation of the monstrous edifice of 
superstition, at a time when inquisitors of all ordera 
roasted human fleah with as much ardor as could be 
shown by the anthropophagl of the Cannibal Ial- 
ands.” 


Oruesns, as wall as we, seem to have found Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's thought a little indeterminate on 
some fundamental points. The Nation says; Ex- 
actly what kind of religion Mr. Tyndall thinks posel- 
ble among people who believe not merely in the Co- 
pernican system but in the evolutionary theories of 
Mr, Herbert Spencer, and the discoveries of Darwin 
as to the origin of species, we cannot discover from 
his address; but the hints thrown out seem to point 
In the direction of a religion, not of bellef, but of im- 
aginative devotion, escaping belief to find a refuge In 
the contemplation of the eternal mystery of the uni- 
verse, ‘Man has never been, and he never will be, 
satisfled with the operations and products of the un- 
derstanding alone; hence physical cience cannot 
cover all the demands of his nature,’ Mr, Tyndall 
saya at the beginning of his lecture; and at the end 
he declares that he Is willing to affirm religion to be a 
geld ‘for the noblest exercise of what, in contrast 
with the knowing faculties, may be called the crea- 
tive faculties of man.“ His suggestion as to the 
futare of religion la not unlike some remarks more at 
length by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his papara 
on sociology, which we noticed some time since, and, 
indeed, may be taken to represent an opinion very 
commonly held among a number of well-known sci- 
entific men, who recognize the insoluble and Impen- 
strable mystery of existence, and, at the same time, 
qua men, devote themselyes to the soluble and the 
penetrable,”’ 
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UNITARIAN “SYMPATHIES.” 


The doings of the Unitarians at Saratoga, 80 far as 
relates to the Free Religious Association, may have 
sufficient interest for the majority of our readers to 
justify the republication of a portion of the report In 
another part of this paper, and a few remarks here. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, who is one of the best 
of men and a noble representative of the best side of 


Unitarianism, tried to broaden the sympathies of his 


sect In two opposite directions at the same time. He 
moved that a committee of sympathy should be sent 
to the Orthodox Congregatlonallsts in council at New 
Haven, and succeeded; but, when he moved that a 
similar committee should be sent to the Free Relig- 
fous Association next May, he failed. The Confer- 
ence Is willing to fraternize with Orthodoxy, but not 
with Free Religion. In thie it is simply true to its 
Christian colors. It could not without absurdity do 
otherwise. Although we heartily respond to the 
kind feellnga which prompted the utterances at 
Saratoga in favor of sympathetic relations with the 
Free Religious Association, we must confess that we 
foel relleved that the resolution was voted down. It 
could not have meant anything at bottom; and it 
would have been impossible to accept it as meaning 
anything, Not that we doubt in the least the sin- 
cerity of those who desire to express their sympathy 
for the Free Religious Association. These men 
meant what they said; but if they really represented 
the sentiments of the whole Unitarian denomination, 
there might neyer have been any Free Religious As- 
sociation to sympathize with, The plain truth, 
which the forward-looking men of the Unitarian Con- 
ference are slow to see and admit, is that, while todi- 
vidual Unitarians may sincerely sympathize with 
Free Religion, the Unitarian denomination does not 
and cannot do this, It fs a question of principle that 
divides the Conference and the Association as organ- 
ized bodies; and no sympathetic resolution can unite 
them. The Christian Union, which will be conaid- 
ered by some more impartial than TEE INDEX, states 
the case with great clearness and force in its com- 
ments on this very subject: The ground taken on 
both sides upon this question deserves attention. 
Dr. J. F. Clarke, certainly himself a Christian In as 
full and eminent a sense as any man in the denomi- 
nation, favored the expression of sympathy with the 
Free Religionists, expressly on the ground—which all 
the speakers on thie side seem to have taken—that 
the Free Rellgious Association was not hostile to 
Christianity; that It was open to Its friends as well 
as its opponents; and that it represented only the 
principle of absolutely free inquiry for truth. But, 
in apite of this plea, and the able advocacy of Dr. 
Clarke, Edward E. Hale, Robert Collyer, Charles G. 
Ames, and others, the motion was emphatically re- 
jected. It was rejected on the ground that in effect 
the weight of the Free Religionists was cast against 
Christianity, and that sympathy with them would be 
interpreted as lukewarmness toward Christianity. 
Thus, while equally warm and faithful friends of 
distinctive Christianity were found on both sides of 
the debate, the great majority of the Conference 
Tu to emphaalze their Christian faith in the most 
jstakable manner. They sald in effect: It la 
more Important to declare that Unitarians are Christ- 
ians than that they believe In freedom of Inquiry.” 
That le the burden of all Unitarlanism: it throws 


.a pound to Christianity and a penny to freedom. 


Why not recognize the truth? The very sympathy 
now offered is neutralized by the assumption that ac- 
companies it—that there is no necessary antagonism 
between Christlanity and freedom, and therefore 
that the Free Religious Association cannot be hoatile 
to Christianity. We must argue in precisely the op- 
posite way—that there is a necessary antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and freedom, and therefore that 
the Free Religious Association must be hoatile to 
Christianity. This truth the people get at by a 
apecies of quick instinct which dissipates the labored 
mystifleatlons of those who want them to be Christ- 
ian and free at the same time. The Unitarian laity 
are wiser than thelr radical clergy in this matter. 
They know the unwisdom of playing fast and loose 
in practical matters, and, beginning to perceive that 
freedom is anti-Christian, they are coming (not very 
reluctantly, either) to giveit up. The clergy muat 
submit to this leadership, or lose their places; they 
may define and refine to thelr tongues’ content, but 
Chriatlan they have got to be on penalty of being 
eashiered, and they know It perfectly well. They 
may not object to this well-understood limitation of 
their liberty; they may persuade themselves that on 
the whole they rather like {t; they may even be lost 
lu wonder and amazement that any one can be so 


they themselves venerate. But it 


restive or unreasonable as to want to 


jump the tenca 


in searce) 
thing to vote themselves in sympathy with thoes, be, 


have jumped all such fences, and are chiefly 
helping othera to jamp them, If their 2 
were more than verbal or skin-deep, they would jum, 
the fences too; and an expression of sympathy ar 
companied by thle proof of Its earnestness Would be 
something for which we, at least, could not be honest. 
ly grateful, yet for which we should be expected to 
express gratitude, Sympathy la Indeed a good thing: 
but sincerity la a better one. Weare greatly i 
therefore, that the Conference, haying from the te 
ginning planted Itself on Christlan ground, diq Dot 
pretend to express sympsthy for an Association 
which has from the beginning planted itself on the 
ground of freedom. We respect it all the more fo 


refusing to be coaxed or persuaded into salf-stuuif. 


cation, and can now heartily and sincerely ertasi 10 
it sach sympathy as we involuntarily feel for a) 
strong conviction which leads to self-consistey 
action, - 

What is the real attitude of the Free Religions Ay 
sociation towards Christianity? The tavorers of Dr, 
Clarke's resolution seem to conalder it that of colon 
less neutrality; while its opponents seem to consider 
that this alleged theological neutrality je not a 
fact.“ It is of some interest to know what the truth 
da in this matter. 

First of all we must correct Mr, Calthrop’s stats- 
ment that Mr. Abbot wanted to make that platform 
anti-Christian.” We do not want to make” It any. 
thing under heaven that It le not; we helped orig. 
nally to make it what it le, and see no reason i 
change it. But we point to the Constitution of the 
Free Religious Association as It stands, and maintain 
that, although it does not so much as mention the 
words Christian or Christianity, this Constitution js 
as fundamentally anti-Christian as the Constitution 
of the United States is fundamentally ant!-monarchi- 
cal. It simply affirms, in à direct and unqualified 
manner, that absolute freedom of thonght and er- 
pression which is the natural right of every rational 
belng.“ The application of this principle, broad md 
unlimited, it leaves to each individual member; i} 
carefully refraina from making any special applica- 
tion of it to Christianity or Judaism or any other re- 
ligion. So strongly do we approve this reticence, 
which is only reapect for individual differences of 
opinion, that we should personally feel compelled to 
leave the Free Religious Association if it should in- 
sert an avowedly anti-Christian plank in its platform, 
Its sole business is to affirm unqualified liberty of 
thought In religion; and to let the Irresistible corolli- 
ries of this principle gradually force their own waj 
into individual minds. In the long run men will 
find out for themselves that Liberty is antt-Ciris- 
tantly; every individual or association that œ 
pouses liberty is eet against Christianity by a power be 
or It cannot control. But if the Association should 
undertake to exclude any one who thought Christian- 
ity and liberty compatible, It would do æ great wrong. 
Mr, Calthrop, for Instance, thinks that he can be 
Christian and free too; he has a right to interpret for 
himself its Constitution; be is not conscious of any 
reason why he should not stand on that platform, 
and there ls no reason, so long as that unconscioul- 
ness continues. But nevertheless It la logically or 
tain that the ground of unlimited freedom ls anti- 
Christian ground, whether men know it or not; and 
no Christian can consistently occupy It. 

In our view of the matter, then, the Free Religious 
Association does not profess to hold nentral ground 
at all; for its Constitution professes no neutrality, 
and we have as good aright to interpret It s 47 
other, We hold that neutrality between Christianity 
and freedom la an absolute impossibility; that ther 
is no such thing as an “extra-Christian’ position 
which is not also “‘anti-Christian;” and that the Ar 
sociation, being pledged to freedom, l thereby 
pledged against Christianity, Whoever disputes un 
construction of the Constitution can only make 
his position by proving that Christianity and freedom 
are not hostile and antagonistic to each other 
the sooner this radical discussion is opened, the der 
ter. Not to submit to the Christian claim is to Per 
test against it; the Free Religious Association, by = 
noring it altogether in their Constitution, theret 
make a protest against it which is perfectly inteligh 
ble to the world at large. The Unitarian coul 
are right; whoover has joined the Free 1 A 
sociation under the impression that Jt is new! “4 
its attitude towards Christlanity has made A — 
mistake, unless he can show that Gaani : 
liberty are compatible in idea and practice. A fer 
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eral clearing-up on this point would have just now a 
capital effect.“ 


EGGS AND CRADLES. 


I have little taste for continued controversy, and 
will simply say that I see no inconsistency In my two 
metaphors of eggs and cradles; though it la always 
hard to make an Illustration express the exact truth, 
I think that we should use, with both cradles and 
eggs, just so much force as is necessary to clear our- 
selyes from them; and that, having done this, we 
can generally employ ourselves better by living our 
own life than by stamping on the fragmenta. 

T, W. H, 


— —— M 
BHEAKING THE SHELL, 


When the chicken’s beak has pecked a hole in the 
eggshell, It can put Itself to no better use than to con- 
tinue pecking till it has let the rest of the bird out, 
too. Stamping on the fragments“ suggests a rables 
of wanton and aimless destractivencss to which no 
Ant!-Christian within the circle of my acquaintance 
would for an instant plead gullty; bat, seeing how 
closely immured In the calcareous prison of Christl- 
anity lə still the great mass of my fellow-citizena, I 
think that the “smashing” process by which one has 
partially escaped should not be desisted from till all 
are freed. The race is a unit; whose liberty ia fully 
won while his brothers are in bonds? That is indeed 
a noble exhortation: “Live your own life.” Be it 
mine to have no life that ls not Man’s—no freedom’ 
while he Is a slave—no ambition but to dedicate head, 
heart, and hand to shattering the fetters, viewless 
and unfalt as alr, yet stronger than steel, that chain 
him down to captivity of soul! F. K. A. 

Í ORGANIZATION. 

THE INDEX often contains remarks of some sever- 
ity, from editor and correspondents, on the alleged 
unwillingness of radicals to organize, As far as I 
have seen, the obstacle to organization among radi- 
cals seldom lles in Indifference or indolence, but rath- 
er in the difficulty of finding a common ground of 
action, and an Impression that, while thia is the case, 
each will act more efficiently by himself. 

I take it that, as a rule, organization Is the strong 
point of conservatives, individual enthusiasm of 
radicals, The latter are like Esquimaux dogs, who 
may be driven with great ouccess, if you attach each 
separately to the vehicle, but who usually tear each 
other in pieces if you harness them In the same 
traces. If the Free Religious Ansociation, for in- 
stance, had attempted to do as much organizing as 
some have desired, it would have gone to pieces long 
ago. It has existed and grown stronger, because It 
fortunately attempted no more than the time was 
ripe for, And I have often noticed that those who 
are most strenuous for organization are often those 
who are least capable of It, because they are incapa- 
ble of waiving a single point of their private creed, 
even in order to codperate with others. Any organ- 
ization requires a great deal of such walving, but an 
organization of radicals moat of all. Therefore the 
real obstacle to be removed is usually intellectual; It 
is necessary to discern and state this common ground; 
whoever busily engages himself In working out the 
principles at issue, and in keeping their application 
morally pure, is helping toward organization in the 
end. But premature organization of those who have 
not yet worked out clearly thelr common ground is 
apt to end In reaction and in a greater scattering than 
before, Such has at least been my observation. 

T. W, B. 


— HO or — 
THRE CHBISTIAN LIMIT. 


The National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches bas claim for small consideration 
at the bands of Tax INDEX. The action at Saratoga 
on the proposition to exchange friendly greeting with 
aconference of Free Religious men in another State 
was precisely what might have been expected from 
such a body, To some it seemed surprising that two 
men, Dr. Bellows and the excellent Seth Padelford, 
should have been able to overbear the influence of 
other men—such as Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, 
Edward Hale—whose weight of mind, wealth of in- 
fluence, and earnestness of feeling were generously 
thrown on the other side, But it ie evident that the 
mass of laity and clergy there were immovable under 
the force of any appeal or argument, and decided aa 
they did on the strength of a stubborn conservatism 
that gavg no reasons and listened to none. Had Dr, 
Bellows said nothing, and the champlons of liberality 
said more, it may be doubted if the result could have 
deen different. A dogged conviction, conalating in 


part, perhaps, of personal dislikes, and partly antipa- 
thies, but more probably of sectarian instincts, would 
have been more than a match for the glowing senti- 
ment of the most eloquent men. This is said in no 
spirit of complaint or aarcasm. To us, not forgetting 
to thank the generous friends of the brondeat fellow- 
ship, it seems that the laity were In the right, even 
though stupidly so, and our noble friends in the 
wrong, though generously and sympathetically 20. 

Could the vote of the Conference have been other 
than it was consistently with the fundamental princi- 
ple of its Constitution? Could the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Constitution be altered consistently with any 
kind of Christian confession? What would a vote of 
sympathy have implied? What margin is there for 
an enlargement of the platform on which the leaders 
of the Conference have taken thelr stand? If the 
question be merely one of names, there ls nothing to 
be said, But the leadera of the opposition protest 
that the question ia not one of names at all, but of 
cardinal Ideas. The words Christlan, Extra- 
Christian,” “Antl-Christian,”’ cover bellefs; and the 
bellefs cover verltles of the utmost moment. Mr. 
Potter, as to his character, may be a lamb without 
spot, but as to his opinions he la a wolf. Now 
Christianity is still, as It ever has been, a system of 
opinions, pretty clearly defined; opinions which the 
Unltarlans profeas after their own manner to enter- 
tain. The Christian tradition is dearto them; the 
Christian dogma is precious, They have indeed re- 
fined on It till they have nearly refined It away; they 
have attenuated it till in parts It ia no longer visible; 
they have diluted it till the original milk of the word 
has become Imperceptible. They have strained its 
terms through the sieve of definitiun till their aub- 
stance cannot be detected. Still, while they profess 
to hold the dogma, while they seriously imagine 
themselves to be the only people who comprehend it, 
while they are so infatuated as to suppose that their 
version of it ia the pure development, the final per- 
fection of Its essence, instead of being, as It really is, 
its last vanishing polnt,—while they believe this, 
they are not to be blamed for their dogmatiom. Nay; 
because, in Unitarianism, the Christian dogma ta- 
pers off into vacuity, retaining only the merest suspi- 
clon of the New Testament faith, and belng the ut- 
most possible attenuation of the grand theology that 
ruled Christendom for a thousand years, It is of the 
utmost importance that no further shadings should 
be attempted, 

If the Unitarians went farther, where would they 
go? The next step is Theleam,—with a savor of sen- 
timent from the New Testament, with a touch of 
mysticism from the Old Church, with a few tender 
names and associations from the religion of Roman- 
ism and Protestantism; but nevertheless Thelsm, as 
undisguised and unmistakable es that of Francls 
Newman or Chunder Sen, That is the next step out 
of Unitarianism, and it leads a hemisphere away 
from every postulate of Christian theology. 

Now Thelsm is a word of terror to the uninatract- 
ed, such as the masses of the Unitarian laity are; 
and (tis a word of abomination to the dogmatical, 
auch as the common run of Unitarian ministers are, 
If the National Conference were to extend its fellow- 
ship, It must consent to be confounded with Thelem; 
and to this neither the Conference nor the Thelsts 
should agree. Secretary Fox's blunder in writing to 

Mr. Potter was a providentlal one; and it has from 

the first been hard for me to zee how the Unita- 
rian body could have acted otherwise than as it did, 
in view of the reply that Mr. Potter gave. The vote 
excluding him from the number of Unitarian minis- 
tera, like the vote withholding expression of sympa- 
thy with the Free Religious Association, declared 
the Unitarians to be a Christian sect, which is the 
truth. That la what they are and are proud to be. 
Theiste they are not, and do not wish to be thought. 
We hope their righta will henceforth be respected, 
and that they who discard the Christian system’ of 
theology, root and branch, and hold a larger falth, 
will no longer knock for admittance at that paste- 
board door, or ask recognition from the ranks they 
have left. 0. B. F. 


LONDON LETTER. 
To rue EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Str. — la ìt true that Roman Catholicism ls on the 
increase in America? I mean increasing in a greater 
ratio than other branches of the Christian religion. 
If this be the case, can you at all account for it on 
other grounds than the mere zeal and activity of the 
priests ? 

It seems to me that with the lessons of history be- 
fore our eyes, we cannot safely ignore this inquiry, 


or without great peri) to liberty and enlightenment 
allow ouch an encroachment to go on unresisted, 

Toleration, of course, must not be tampered with, 
To every sect or church equal liberty must be granted, 
and so when I speak of resistance to Rome I confine 
myself strictly to those forms of opposition which are 
humane and legitimate, 

Of this I may say more anon; at present I would 
invite your readers to consider on what grounds the 
Roman Catholic religion is more to be dreaded than 
any other form of Christianity, and why Ita progress 
should therefore be more jealously watched, 

Now, so far as the dogmas of Rome are concerned, 
there ls comparatively little to object to morethan we 
object in general to the Christian religion. Rome 
only demands a little more credulity. She only adds 
a fourth person to the Trinity, and bids us trust in a 
pure and high-minded woman as much as in her aon, 
Her dogmas of the need of salvution, the peril of end- 
less damnation, the atonement of blood, intercession 
and mediation, differ but very little from those of the 
Anglican, Methodist, and Baptist communions. 

True, she makes a little more demand on credulity 
and encourages graver superstition by her vlew of the 
sacramenta—the dogma of transubstantiation requir- 
ing bellef In perpetually recurring miracle. But this 
extra pinch of supernaturalism is only a bagatelle, 
which we cannot regard a8 a serious ground for plac- 
ing the Church of Rome in a black catalogue by her- 
self. Nay, we wonder that Protestants, having 
gulped so much and swallowed so many New Testa- 
ment camels, should be so eager to strain out the 
guats of Romish miracle. 

Nor, as far as her public teaching goes, can we 
fairly accuse Rome of tending to immorality more 
than other Christian churches. If the nana] Evan- 
gelical doctrinea of atonement and imparted right- 
eousness tend to antinomlanism and immorality, the 
way in which these doctrines are taught authorita- 
tively by Rome is far leas coarse and demoralizing. 
In Dr. Möhlər's Symbolism, the teaching of Rome 
contrasta moat favorably with that of our little 
Bethels. 

Take the Romanists on the one band and Protes- 
tants on the other, there le hardly a pin tò choose be- 
tween them, aa regarda the foolishness of thetr supèr- 
stitions or the worthlessness of their teaching. We 
must look elsewhere [or anything to justify our pecu- 
Uar hatred or dread of the Romish system. 

And this, I think, is not far to seek, though it bs 
very commonly overlooked. We find it in the per- 
sonal relation between the Individual member and 
the priest, 

The priest demands, and the Church authorizes 
the priest to demand, absolute obedience from every 
child of the Church under hls charge. In everything, 
great or amall, at the absolute discretion of the priest, 
every man and woman must strictly obey his will, 

In all else the Church of Rome is remarkably lax; 
“her yoke is easy and her burden is light.” She reg- 
ulates the amount of incredibles to be swallowed, by 
the Intellectual digestlon of each of her customers. 
She binda and looses at pleasure the bonds of moral 
restraint, requiring more virtue from the more virtu- 
ous and less from the morally weak. 

But all her kind indulgence is reserved only for 
those who have earned it by an entire surrender of 
their wills to the dictation of the priest. There ls 
only one thing she will not tolerate, and that is sin ; 
and there is only one sin in her eyes: disobedience. 

Defiance of her authority or rebellion against the 
dictates of the priest renders any one Mable to eternal 
damnation. All manner of ein and blasphemy is 
freely forgiven, except the one unpardonable sin of 
self-will. A true Catholic, therefore, becomes a mere 
tool in the hands of the priest. He has no longer to 
concern himself with codes of morality, or to consult 
the whisperings of conscience, He has only to do 
exactly as he is bidden, whether It be what other men 
would call right or whether it be wrong. Nay, it 
must always be right, for the priest la the mouth- 
piece of God, and whatever he bids must be holy, 

Who can wonder that under such a system, those 
who are hostila to It, or not under {ts protection, are 
in perpetual danger—danger to life and limb as well 
as to property and prospects in life? The only won- 
der ia that the force of civilization should eyer have 
had strength to overcome such a foe, or the wisdom, 
to outwit its cunning. 

This system, I venture to say, places the Charch of- 
Rome quite apart from the other branches of Christl- 
anity, and justifies our most yigorous onslaughts. 

Such à system might have done good when men 
were more like brutes, and may even still be valuable 
for the negro and other races in the boyish stage of. 
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humanity; but for men and women of mature intel- 
lect to be thus tied hand and foot, yea, even tied In 
-thelr thoughts and their hearts; to live, move, apeak, 
think, and love as they are bidden by a mere fellow- 
man who has the impudence to claim Divine author- 
ity tor his Interference—thia la not to be patiently en- 
dured by any who care for the welfare of the human 
race, or prize the dignity of self-control. 
Rome has of late been on her best behavior before 
the world; excepting a few cases of klduapplng (i la 
Mortara) and now and then à heavy draught of dead- 
men’s shoes, ahe has not shocked public opinion very 
much. Her worst misdemeanors, namely, her male- 
diction against scienca and its teachers, ber anath- 
emas agalnet her rebelllons sona in Germany and else- 
where, and ber antique pilgrimages, have only made 
the world laugh. But the system on which ber very 
Ute depends remains unchanged, and, though ap- 
parently slumbering at present, and not busy with 
rack and thambacrew, with sword and stake, she 
can at any time reach out her hand and find these or 
equally deadly and efficacious weapons wherewith to 
smite her foes and to silenca her accusers. Is she 
ashamed of the part, do you think? Or Is she not 
a little afraid of frightening timid, and hesitating, 

and temporizing converts? Time will show. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Caspen House, Dalwich, Sept. 12, 1874, 


1 Communications. 


. B.—Correspondents must run the risk af t ical 
peak, Lorre On Eee muat rn tia ao code Dow: but 
Aereafler no space will be spared to Errata. 
N. B.—Articles for this department ahould tw SHORT, and 
wots only om tna aida of the shave. ' 
N. &.—Megibly written articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


WHAT WAS SLAVERY? 


EDITOR or TAE INDEX :— 

There are signa that truth and argument haye lost 
thelr power with the American people, The pulpit 
and the press play upon the popular mind like ven- 
triloquists and performers in magic, until it may well 
be said, as In Hudibras :— 


ufoubtless the pleasure is os great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 


It has been so long,—growa# more so, apparently, 
every day. 

Long ago, the abolitionists of America proved the 
Christianity of the country the natural, pronounced, 
persistent foe of freedom, and especially the freedom 
of our millions of chattel slaves, James G. Birney 
was a slave-holder in Kentucky, a judge in one of 
its highest courta, stood at the head of elegant soci- 
ety, and was a rullng elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
Becoming deeply convinced of the great ain of hold- 
ing men, women, and children as property, as goods 
and chattels, at loss of all earthly possessions and 
prospects, he emancipated bis slaveg, removed them 
to free States, provided for their employment and 
self-aupport, and afterwards removed to Ohio, only 
to suffer more severe persecution than even that from 
which he fled with his family out of Kentucky. 

Judge Birney afterwards wrote and published a lit- 
tle work entitled: The American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery, Subsequently Stephen S. Fos- 
ter took up a similar line of argument in a larger 
work entitled, The Brotherhood of Thieves ; or, a True 
Picture of the American Church and Clergy. The 
latter ran through many editions, until more than 
twenty thousand copies were in circulation; and I 
never knew that ono of ite facts or statements was 
ever called In question, Successfully, they could not 
have been questioned, It was indeed slavery con- 
victed by its own witnesses, they apeaking for them- 
. without being subjected to à single cross ques- 
tion, 

Mr. Birney's book, as far as it went, was 8 
of the same character, And many others followed of 
almilar quality; some even reaching to volumes of 
hundreds of pages. 

Bat I will now submit a testimony to the atrocious- 
ness of the slave system from the land of whips and 
chains Itself, and a clergyman's testimony, besides, 
In a former letter, I referred to Bishop Meade, of 
Virginia, as compiler of Sermons to Slaves and Slave- 

lders, by Rev. Thomas Bacon, formerly of Mary- 
land, The yolume is on my table, and the following 
are extracts from the sermons; perhaps too coplous 
altogether for your short columne, but you can 
abridge of course to suit them. The whole would be 
but small part of what lies before me in this and 
another volume of almilar import:— 

When people die, we know of but two places they 
have to go to, and one is heaven, the other hell. Now 
heaven Ís a place of great happiness, which God has 
prepared for all that are good, where they shall enjoy 
rest from their labors. And hell la a place of great 
torment and misery, where all wicked people will be 
shut up with the devil and other evil spirits, and be 

unished forever, because they will not serve God. 

f, therefore, we would have our soulas sayed by 
Christ, if we would escape hell and obtain heaven, 
we must set about doing what he requires of us; that 
in, to serve God. Your own poor circumstances in 
thie life ought to pat you particularly upon this, and 


‘cape the vengeance of Almighty G 
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King care of your souls. . Almighty God hath 
— E eased to make you slaves here, and to give you 
nothing but labor and poverty in this world, which 
you are obliged to submit to, as It is his will that it 
zhould be so. And think within yourselves what a 
terrible thing it would be, after all your Jabors and 
sufferings in this life, to be turned into hell in the 
next Ife; and after wearing out your bodles In service 
here, to go into a far worse slavery when this is over, 
and your poor souls be delivered over into the poser 
sion of the devil, to become his slaves forever in bell, 
without any hope of ever getting free from it. If, 
therefore, you would be God's freemen in heaven, 
you most strive to be good and serve him here on 
earth. Your bodies, you know, are not your own; 
they are at the disposal of those you belong to; but 
your precious souls are still your own, whie nothing 
can take from you, If It be not yonr own fault. Con- 
sider well, then, that if you lose your souls by lesd- 
ing Idle, wicked lives here, you have got nothing by 
it in thls world, and you have lost your allin the 
next. For your idleness and wickedness are general- 
ly found out, and your bodies suffer for It here; and 
what {s far worse, if you do not repent and amend, 
your nahappy souls Will auffer for it hereafter, 

“Having thus shown you the chief duties you owe 
to your great Master in heaven, I now come to lay be- 
fore you the dutles you owe to your masters and min- 
tresses here upon earth. And for this you have one 
general rule, that you ought always to carry In your 
minds, and that is, to do all service for them, aa {f you 
did it for God himself, Poor creatures! you little 
consider when you are Idle and neglectful of your 
master's business, when you steal, and waste, and 
hurt any of thelr substance, when you are saucy and 
impudent, when you are telling them lies and deceiv- 
ing them, or when you prove atubborn and sullen, 
and will not do the work you are set about without 
stripes and yezation,—you donot consider, I ery, that 
what faulta you are guilty of towards your masters 
and mistresses are faults done against God himself 
who hath set your masters and mistresses over you in 
his own stead, and expecta that you will do for them 
jast as you would do for him. And pray do not think 
that I want to decelve you, when I tell you that your 
mastera and mistresses are God's overseera ; and that 
If you are faulty towards them, God himself will 
punish you reverely for it in the next world, unless 

ou repent of it, and strive to make amends by your 
aithfulness and diligence for the time to come, for 
God himself hath declared the same. 

And In the first place, you are to be obedient and 
subject to your masters in all things... . And Chris- 
tian ministers are commanded to ‘exhort servanta to 
be obedient unto their own masters, and to please 
them wel) in all things, not answering them again, or 
galnsaylng.“ . .. You are to be faithful and honest 
to your mastera and mistresses, not purloining, or 
bry their goods or substance, but showing all 
good fidelity in all things. ... Do not your masters, 
under God, provide for you? And how shall they be 
able to do this, to feed and to clothe you, anless you 
take honest care of every thing that belongs to them? 
Remember that God requires this of you, and if you 
are not afraid of suffering for it here, you cannot es- 
, who will judge 
between you and your masters, and make yon pay 
severely, in the next world, for all the injustics you 
do them here. And though you could manage so 
cunningly as to escape the eyes und bands of man, 
et think what a dreadful thing itis to fall into the 
ands of the living God, who ia able to cast both sonl 
and body into belll”... 

And again, on page 116:— 
"AN thinga whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ya even ao unto them;’ that ls, do by all 
mankind just as you would desire they should do by 
you, if you were in their place, and they in yours. 
“Now, to sult this rule to your particular circum- 
stances ; suppose you were masters and mistresses, and 
had servants ander you, would you not desire that 
our servants should do their business faithfully and 
tly, as well when your back was turned as while 
you were looking over them? Would you notexpect 
that they should take notice of what you sald to 
them? That they should behave themselves with 
respect towards you and yours, and be as careful of 
everything belonging to you as you would be your- 
selves? You are servants; do, therefore, as you 
would wieh to be done by, and you will ba both 
servants to your masters, and good servanta to God, 
who requires this of you, and will reward you well for 
it, If you do it for the sake of conscience, in obedi- 
ence to his commands... . Take care that yon do not 
fret, or Murmur, or grumble at your condition; for 
this will not only make your life uneasy, but will 
greatly offend Almighty God. Consider that it ls not 
yourselves, it ls not the people you belong to, it is not 
the men that have 1 ae you to it, but Ít ls the will 
of God who hath by his providence made you ser- 
vanta, because, no doubt, he knew that condition 
would be best for you in thia world, and help you the 
better towards heaven, if you would but do yourduty 
init. So that any discontent at your not belng freë, 
or rich, or great, as you see some others, is quarrellin 
with your Less Master, and finding fault w! 
God himself. ,., There is only one circumstance 
which may appear grieyous that I shall now take 
notice of, and that la conrectrion. 
“Now, when correction is given you, you either de- 
serve it, or you do not deserve it, But tohether you 
really deserve it or not, itis your duty, and Almighty 
God requires, that you bear it patiently. You may, 
perhapa, think that this 18 hard. doctrine, but if you 
consider it right, you must needa think otherwise of it. 
Suppose, then, that you deserve correction, you can- 
not but say that It is just and right you should meet 
with It. Suppose you do not, or at Jeast you do not 
deserve so much or so severe a correction for the fault 
you have committed, you perhaps have escaped a 


great many more, and are at least ald 1 n a 
suppose you are quite Innocent of whet h. ig dt 
your charge, and suffer wrongfally in that * 
thing, is it not possible you may have done 
other bad thing which was never discovered and 
Almighty God who saw you doing it would not le 
you escape without punishment one time or indes 
And ought yon not in such s case to give glo ? 
him, and be thankful that he would fathers — — 
you in this life for your wickedness than 4 — 
your souls for it in the next life? But su vos Ine 
even this was not the caze (a case hardly to be n 
agined), and that you have by no means, known 
unknown, deserved the correction you suffered th — 
le this great comfort In it, chat if you bear it Patient 
ly, and leave your cause in the handa of God, he will 
reward you for it in heaven, and the punichment 
suffer unjustly here aball turn to your exceeding 
great glory hereafter.’ 

Such was, such is, American Christianity, Ante 
slavery ministers were expelled from associati 
conferences, and presbyteries, as well as pul; 
refusing to accept It as Divine, God-given, God- 
proved. And multitudes of abolitioniste were — 
communicated from thelr churches for the same ot- 
fence, when such expulsions were held to be erda- 
sion from heaven; and euch exclusion from heaven 
was of course to be eternal imprisonment in deeps of 
hell! PARKER PILLSEYBY, 

ToLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 26, 1874. . 


0 — ꝛ——— 
THE HIGHT AND WRONG OF PRO m- 
BITION:” 
A REPLY TO MR. HARRY HOOVER 
My DEAR Mr. AnBOT:— 

Although I believe it a mistaken “love of freedom" 
when liberals now and then oppose a com 
school-law, yet I will find no fault with them: for 
believe their opposition is a legitimate reenit of thelr 
liberalism, or radicalism, the natural offap a 
thelr love of freedom,“ or jealousy of "individua 
rights.“ Nor can I blame them for favoring or adyo 
cating a ee law, assuming, as 1 must, 
that their philant ic or moral aspirations find 
euch a Jaw desirable, ase, as they believe, bene- 
ficial; always provided, however, they act upon con- 
victions free from prejudices and fanaticism, and al- 
low an honest opponent an equal liberty In regard to 
his own views and conyictions. But I can have littl 
charity for snch narrow-minded, fanatica! letters u 
the last INDEX (August 27) brought us from W. C. 
Moore, Jobn W. Higgins, and era. I like crit 
cism by argument; but I abhor the abuse of an hon- 
est opponent by fanaticism and bigotry. If most let- 
ters and articles by prohibitionists are generally char- 
acterized by these latter, the worse for prohibition. 

But there are, also, candor compels me to admit, 
pleasant exceptions, One auch creditably exception- 
al letter appeared in THE INDEX of August 6, from 
the pen of Mr. Harry Hoover. Enthusiastic prohl- 
bitionist as he, too, Ia, bis whole article is, neyerthe- 
less, written in the most dispassionate manner; his 
criticiam of the previous articles of Messrs. Einstein, 
Frothingham, Underwood, and your own remarke, is 
fair and argumentative without the least abuse. He 
deserved, then, a kind answer and a reply in the 
same friendly spirit, even if he bad not challenged 
one at the end of his article, saying, ‘Will some of 
you gentlemen ‘rise and explain’ ?” 

Let this, Mr. Editor, be my excuse for sending you 
again an article on the old subject of témperance. 
As your recent lecture answers and refutes most of 
Mr. Hoover's arguments, I will limit myself to euch 
points as your lecture did not touch, 

Drinking liquor may be a vice,” says Mr. Hoover, 
“bat selling it for gain is acrime.’’ This isa great, 
s fundamental, mistake of Mr. Hoover's; ove, hower- 
er, which he shares in common with other prohibi- 
tion advocates, The drinking of liquor is no mores 
vice than ls the drinking of tea, coffee, or even of 
water; hence eelling liquor can be no crime, be lt 
sold for gain or otherwise. It is but the degrading 
and brutalizing oneself consequent to drinking to ex- 
cess, or the begoming a slave to the passion of drink- 
ing, that constitutes the vice. Ah,“ I hear the pro- 
bibitloniat exclaim bere, “that is just what makes ms 
oppose liquor-drinking, and that makes the selling of 
it a crime; for if there were no liquor and no one to 
sell It, there would be no degrading and no brutallz- 
Ing oneself by it.“ Not so fast, Mr. Probibitionist. 
You, no doubt, will admit, that it is not the liquor 
per 34 that you oppose, nor yet altogether the drink- 
ing of it, but the possible, or, as you probably would 
insist to have it, the Inevitable, consequences of It, 
Very well; beitso. But have you also considered 
what, if you carry ont your principle, preventing 
drunkenness by prohibiting liquor so that no one can 
have it, would bacome of man’s morality? Have you 
ever considered that it is not the forced abetinencs 
from liquor, but the self-imposed denial of what the 
grosser passions demand, that raises man above the 
animal, makes him a moral being? And would you 
not, by your prohibitory principle, weaken or destroy 
this precious moral sense of man? Suppose, thea, 
you act in all other things analogically, — 
consistently, on this principle; muat it not nec ~ 
ly lead to “prohibition” of a man himaelf? For you 
certainly will not deny that the sexual pansions are 
nelther lesa general nor lesa destructive to some in 
viduala than liquor Is to some. Now suppose, for 
ther, that you act with regard to these — oe 
you propose to act with regard to the passion ‘or 

{quor; you might prevent much more certainly = 
the evil consequences of the sexual passion than 1 È 
ever can the alleged evils of liguor-drinking: iw 
what would be gained? Would you, even k r 
could, prohibit, f.e., eradicate, these passions’ | 
would you prohibit all satiefaction of sexual passio 

because some individuals abuse them? Perhaps you 
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will call this illustration extray: t; though I 
it = pertinent. But even if hia is exter vng 
is by no means the only one that can be adduced. 
The evil results of luxury, fashion, and extravagance 
of all sorts, are as frequent and ruinous to families 
and Individuals as are even the excesses of liquor- 
— —y— pecuiuitios for tee 
à „then, 
one, and r forthe other? prohibition for the 
grape e and lager beer are as much and 
the bane of prohibitionists as liquor, and, if they 
conld have their way, equally to be prohibited, 
Practical experience, however, proves conclusively 
that the former kinds of drinks are (of course, excess 
2 not only harmless, but decidedly beneficial, 
healthful, nourishing, and strength-giving. Any in- 
t observer may notice more vitality and energy 
among the inhabitants of the wine-growing portions 
of France and Germany than in the countries where 
they raise no wine, and where it, consequently, is 
scarcer and dearer, and hence lese frequently drank. 
It is likewise a notorious fact, proverbial in Germany, 
and more especially in that paradise of beer-drinkers, 
Bavaria, that brewers and coopers, the two chief beer- 
consuming classes, are also the strongest men. It 
must, then, be clear to every one who la not blinded b. 
adices, that wine and beer are good and beneficial, 
cannot be classed with liquor, albelt they, too, 
contain some alcohol, and hence may become intoxl- 
cal Another, and a very strong proof, too, of 
this la the witness, I may almost say the universal 
witness, of American travellers, who generally return 
entirely cured of their pro: udices, and advocates of 
wine and beer-drinking, The manner of drinking 
abroad, and ita consequences, may, it is true, con- 
tribute not a little to convert these American travel- 
lers. This manner of drinking is a much more Im- 
portant point than the maj ote" of Americans are 
aware of, or is generally allo by them; yet it is 
proof patent that no prohibitory law, but society 
8 and must abate the evils of intemperance. 
No, Mr. Editor, ‘‘prohibltory laws” will never do it; 
if it ever shall be done, it must be done by society, by 
regulating drinking, and not by prohibiting it; by 
frowning it down, and not by Gning It aniarily. 
But this lə a subject that requires an Independent 
` * to do it justice, so-I will not pursue it any fur- 


er. 

“Moral lon le a powerful lever in the D- 
eration of mankind,” A Mr. Hoover himself in 
his article; but, ss if afraid of haying admitted too 
much, he immediately adde, but it ls not of univer- 
sal application.” And why not, pray? What could 
hinder its universal application 5 aa the tem- 
perance” movement less effective forty or fifty years 
ago than now, and did it not do incomparably more 
good when it was carried on on the ‘‘moral persua- 
sion principle” (the so-called ‘Washingtonian plan“) 
alone? Bat perhaps Mr, Hoover will, with the pro- 
hibitioniste generally, deny this, and claim that there 
are ‘some Individuals” not amenable to moral sus- 
slon. Yet what but a wrongly constituted society 
and Se Ay mapa social wrongs have reduced these in- 
dividuals to thelr “lost condition’? Let society do 
its duty by bettering their condition materially, In- 
tellectually, morally, socially, by remedying or de- 
stroying the causes that made it a ‘‘sad necessity” for 
mem j a ta . that briags —.— of 

ngo and sufferings; and the demand for pro- 
hibition will be heard no more. A 
MORRIS EIN8TEIN, 

TITUSVILLE, Pa., Sept. 3, 1874. 


— è— 
“PATRIOTIC SONS OF AMERICA. 


EDITOR or TBE INDEX: 

Sir,—In seconlance with your request that 
some one would give you further information con- 
cerning this order,“ I find in the Camp Newa for 
Pepteriiii that thie patriotic order was first organized 
in Philadelphia in 1847. Prior to the rebellion, Its 
organization was very imperfect, its progresa alow, its 
ramifications extending but little beyond the Middle 
States; and, when the war of the rebellion opened 
its organization was suspended, owing to the general 
éniletment of its members. In 1866, Its reorganiza- 
tion was effected on a more substantial basis, since 
which time it has steadily increased, and now num- 
bers a membership of 26,000 or more. 

Its objects may thus be stated :— 

1.—The inculcation of pure American principles. 

n to foreign interference with State 
interests in the United Statea of America. 
yom cultivation of a fraternal and brotherly 

4.—The preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the propagation of free education. 

The following Is a preamble of the order :— 

WHEREAS, The experience of all ages and all 

countries distinctly shows that popular liberty— 
born amid the din of battle, baptized in patriotic 
— and rocked by the rade — of eivi — 

E for ita preservation st the rage of party 
spirit, the wiles of e aul the stern arm of 
power, the undivided love of all her yotaries, and the 

rm determination of all her friends, in an eternal 
struggle with her foes; the history of the world most 
painfally proves that it is the business of one ne: 
tion to sow tho seed, of which another reaps the har- 
wee it of grain or tarea, of good or evil: 
ow, therefore, we, the undersigned, Sons of 
America—children of Its soil, reared beneath the 
shadow of its flag, loving it as none other can love, 
knowing It as none other can know, and having an 
intereat in its future welfare, nearer, truer, deeper 
all mankind besides,—do hereby associate our- 
selves Into an order, for the purpose of maturing our- 
selves in the knowledge and encouraging each other 
in the practice of our rights and duties as citizens of 
a country in which we are called to exercise among 


Relapse igi marion —. — es 


our fellow-men the common rights of sovereignty; 
in which act of association we — pl oo 
selvea to the observance and support of the laws of 
the land and regulations of thia body, as becomes the 
sone of freemen, willing to submit to the restraints 
of social order, and acknowledge no other bonds but 
— well 4 duty to our God, our country, and our- 
ves. 


The following qualifications for membership are 


MANo përson shail be entitled to membership in the 
order except he be of good moral character, eighteen 
ears of age, 4 believer in the existence of a Supreme 
ing as creator and rver of the verse, 
born on the soil or within the jūriadiction of the 
United States, in favor of free education, opposed to 
pa nalan of 9 and State, and to the inter- 
co of any foreign power, directly or Indirect) 
ne ee of this ene shee. * 
ght de urged that this order is proscripttve in 
its exclusiveness; but they claim this ri ht For the 
sake of and harmony in thelr ran Cam 
can be beneficial or not, jast as they may decide 
They have dietinctive regalls—sashes of red, white, 
and blue, studded with stars in imitation of our 
country's banner. 

They say: “Understanding this, seelng bow fast 
our great sea-board cities, and through them our 
legislative bodies, national aud State, are becomi. 
factional, sectarian, and anti-American, will not ail 
true Americaril hasten to join our renkes, and to start 
campa in sections not now tenanted by the order? 
To thie, and with this appeal, your influence is asked 
in the cause.” 

I am not, my dear sir, s member of this order; but 
in so far as I know, itis on the side of liberty, In 
conversation with the orator of the day at the picnic 
alluded to in Tux INDEX of September 17, I was In- 
formed that they, as a body American citizens, 
were closely watching the organization of Romanism 
in its attempts to undermine liberty, etc, I asked 
him if thelr order would be ready to defend freedom 
if assailed by Protestanta, To this he said: “We 
certainly would.“ I asked him if he was famillar 
with the Religious Amendment Movement, and what 
he thought of it, He replied that he condemned it; 
and, as an order, they were bound to be true to the 

nelples of freedom as guaranteed us in the United 

tates Constitution. i would here say that the gen- 
tleman In question is s Christian and church member. 
In conversation with 4 number of the members of the 
order here, I find that they are opposed to the exemp- 
tion of ecclesiastical property from taxation. The 
camp organized in thie village, about a year ago, now 
numbers about elghty members. The Camp News ia 
the of this order, published by Heary J. Stager, 
Box 2273 P.O., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Any one 
wishing further information might address the editor 
as above, or the national president, Emmor H, Lee, 
Esq., Third and Linden Streets, Camden, N. . 

A S8. M. WAIsTLR, M.D, 

New KIxds rox, Pa., Sept. 23, 1874. 


— — —ẽ—-oü 
` THE “A NO. 1” SIN. 


A short time since I saw the statement In one of 
the dally papers, that Ann Eliza Young, the ex- 
nineteenth wife of the Mormon Prophet, when asked 
how control was retained over the women of Utah to 
keep them In such an abject and repulsive condition 
of servitude, replied that from their earliest child- 
hood they are taught that such 1a the will of God, 
and that to doubt, or question, or discuss the matter 
is the most heinous of sina! Tho whole Christian 
world is ready to stand aghast In horror at such tyr- 
anny; but this method of coercion is by no means 
new or peculiar to Mormonism, Itis as old as priest- 
craft, and those who enjoy the “light” and ‘free- 
dom” of Christianity are not entirely free from its 


ower. 

To illustrate, allow me to recall the following words 
from the great London preacher, Spurgeon: “Ohl 
airs, believe me, could you roll all sins into one 
mass—could you take murder, and blasphemy, and 
lust, adultery, and fornication, and everythin that le 
vile, and unite them all Into one vast globe of black 
corruption, they would not equal even then the sin of 
unbelief. This is the mo! eln, the quintessence 
of guilt; the mixture of the venom of all crimes; the 
dregs of the wine of Gomorrah; it is the A 1 sin, 
the masterpiece of Satan, the chief work of the 
devil.” 

In this connection, let me relate alittle story, the 
truth of which I can vouch for, having been an eye 


witness :— 

In the little town of A——, in the western part of 
Massachusetts, an effort was made a few winters 
since, by a zealous few, to start and organize a church 
which should be sound in the doctrine that total 
immersion is the true method of baptism. As those 
holding these views were in 4 6 minority, it of 
course e neceasary first to recruit their ranks. 
Accordingly a ball was engaged, and a course of high- 

ressure revival meetings ted. Thesehaving 
bean kept up through the winter evenings, it was 
found, when Aden approsched, that their efforta 
hed been rewarded by a ly number of converted 
sinners, to aay nothing of the 1 of a few stray 
zheep from neighboring folds. en the long even- 
ings to wane, however, the religious fervor be- 
gan to cool correspondingly, until at lest it became 
necessary that something should be done to gt the 
new converts committed, before the “Holy Spirit’ 
should withdraw its influence entirely. Accordingly 
it was decided to meet on a certain Sunday at a beau- 
titul little lake near the village, and administer to 
them the rite of baptism. 

At the appointed time a! concourse of people 
gathered on the banks of the lake, as it was a novel 
sight in those parts. The air was chilly, the hill-tops 


when the minister turned to 


sulted their intelligence in little speech substantlal- 
ly as follows :— 
n 


neem å 
common ti 
a guest excess of joy.” 


the contro 
„Woman's Right to the Suffrage, I cannot refrain 
from noticing what I regard sa a somewhat singular 
assumption in your reply. In paragraph five you 
state: We cannot admit that ‘the power torule best 
is a divine right to rule, whether the sovereign be 
king or people.’ That smacks too much of Carlyle, 
who is no true democrat.” 


were yet dotted with snowbanks, and the waters were 
fearfully cold; but the emergency was great and the 
ceremony went on. One by one theshivering devotees 
were led Into the lake to a sufficient depth, and then 
solemnly plunged into the icy water by the officiating 
clergyman, who meanwhile pronounced the formula 
of the ceremony. Several had 
with no very serious difficulty, when a youn, 
after wadin 
affected. 
checked the circulation in her limbs ns to cause & 
rush of blood to her head, and amid gasps and cries 
she came near going into convulsions, A scene of 
confusion began on 

would probably have soon been mad 
for the remarkable 
man, who, comprehending the situation, dashed 
water upon her head until circulation was partially 
restored, The remainder of the ceremony was soon 
E and the wretched and 2 victim 


the ordeal 
lady 

to quite a depth became suddenly 
de chilling waters bad evidently so 


thus passed 


è bank, and a rush to the rescue 
had it not been 


resence of mind of the clergy- 


rne away in an exhausted condition by her friends; 


the audience and in- 


“My friends, aa many of you may never have wit- 
the ceremony of baptism ‘ore, this may 

to you; but, I assure you, itis no un- 
for persona to be thus affected, while in 


this be not superstition and priestcraft, ba is? 


CARLYLE, 


Mn. ABO: 


While not wishing to interfere in 2 manner in 
between Mr. Smith yourself on 


Is the Carlyle flavor tha reason why it cannot be 
admitted? Suppose it does “smack too much of 


Carlyle,“ and that be ia “‘no true democrat,” is de- 
mocracy so unquestionably God-given that it is nec- 


essary to-day” to regard it with the sama reverent 
awe and trust that we have been taught to yield to 
Christianity? Is democracy such su unquestionable 
gospel that it were better, Af need be, to go down 
with it to the bottom,” than to tolerate the divine 


right of the best rule? 

Carlyle says: “One thing I will remind you of, that 
the easence and outcome of all religions, creeds, and 
liturgies whatsoever is, to do one’s work in a faithfal 
manner.” I know of no work written by Carlyle In 
which this sentiment does not “smack” so strongly aë 
to constitute the basis of bis argument, and notably 
zo even in bis most ‘anti’’-democratic writings. 

Please understand I am not attacking democracy 80 
much aa the apparent aseumption by you that it must 
not be attacked, even if we “die.” 

If Carlyle were better read, and a tithe of his hor- 
ror of mendaeltles and unveracitles” could be in- 
fused into human hearts, I belleve it wo d far more 
benefit the race than any extension of s a; chat 
is to say,” to quote agaln from Carlyle, “the calling in 
of new supplies of blockheadism, gallibility, briba- 
bility, amenabillty to beer and balderdash, by way of 
amending the woes we haye bad from our previous 
supplies of that bad article.“? 

‘ether it is more ‘necessary to-day to adhere In- 
flexibly to the equal rights of mankind” than to their 
welfare and happiness, I think admite of question, 
however strongly the statement “‘amacks of arlyle.“ 

ours truly, L. 

[Our caustic correspondent is not wont toread THE 
Inpex 80 carelessly as In thia case, He seems to in- 
fer we have no admiration for Carlyle because we dis- 
like some things in him. Besides the gospel of 
“faithful work” (which ia a most true one, and great- 
ly needa disciples to-day), Carlyle has aleo another 
gospel of contempt for the weak and the simple, as if 
they were the natural-born subjects of the atrong and 
the wise. Does “L.” approve thia latter gospel? If 
a0, it needs e direct defence from him, Strong or 
weak, wise or simple, rich or poor, white or black, 
male or female, no one has an inalienable right to 
rule another. L.“ last paragraph above makes a 
false issue. Not welfare and happiness versus equal 
rights, but welfare and happiness through equal 


rights.—Ep.] 


A LADY and gentleman of Troy, N. T., whose con- 
nubial bliss lo perfect in everything save the presence 
of children around the domestic fireside, were exam- 
ining some Illuminated mottoes in a bookstore the 
other day, when the wife picked out one bearing 
these words: God bless our home.” The husben 
thought that very , but still not 2 what 
they wanted. Looking a little further he ple ed up 
this one: “Suffer little children to come unto me. d 


HPLEASE, pa ve me some of the Lord’s prayer 
meat.” "T ede rayer ment? queried the 
father, with about equal proportions of exclamation 
and interrogation in his voice, while curlous glances 
were exchanged all round the table. “Isn't it liver 
us from evil?’ There was no galnsaying the honeat 
little face that backed the petition, an Lord's prayer 
meat passed In among the traditions of the family. 
—Independent. 
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It u the object of THE INDEX to give publio 
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Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respeot 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

Tn brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ia spectal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of occlesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
{nto harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals muat 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
à great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes fn this movement 
Give it dirsct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of s valuable loading pa- 
per or essay of = thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorser has kindly consented to 
farnisbh every fortnight a Loxpow LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from yalua- 
ble books and periodicals, and mincellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render Possibie, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agent for THE INDEX are wanted 
tu every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lare z year, payable in advance; and atthe 
same rate for shorter periods. Al) remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographa, 25 
ocenta each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Masa, 


LIN DEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations’ 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subre- 
quently authorized to be used: “I bave now 
read ‘TRUTESs FOR THE T, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 19 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 

B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 19 copies $1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandiam, by F, 
E. Abbot, ls un exposure of the weaknons, 
contliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull af Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 conta; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 13 
copies 51.00. 


No. 0.—"The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bary, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1.—‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. &§.—TWhe Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that io- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 12 copies 80 cents, 


No. 0,—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distrita te, in packages of from 
Swe to ona hundred copios. 

Noll,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science npon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—is Bomaniam Real Christians 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 19 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 13—m the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No. 4.—A Study of EBeligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriya- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Beligion itself 
aro inadequate; and that a new conosption 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 


alstent with absolute Freedom of 
and independent even of pellef in Ged iz 


the necessary condition of the rpotui 
ot on ae Pri * with address in full, must be accompanied 
copies 1.00. atten Beene; with tho money in each case. 
THE INDEX, 1 Taxworr PLACE, Address THE INDEX, 
Boston, Maas. No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


eee 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and othor 
Proceedings of the Original Mee, 
ing in 1867, at which the Fre 
Beligious Association was Organ» 
ised. Containing addresses by O. B Frot- 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mo, 
Robert Dale Owen, John Wetss, Oliver John. 
von, F, E, Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T. W, Hig. 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerton, 

(This pamphlet has not been on sale tora 
number of years, and many persona who have 
all of the Annual Reporte succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 
Proceedings of Second Annual Moe 

Ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains cays by 

Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 

straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was- 

fon op The Relation of Social Belenes to 

Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothing. 

ham, Jesse H, Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 

ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 

Connor, Lucy Stone, Harace Beaver, and 

others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 

Judaism" by Rabbi Wise. 
Proceedings of Third Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1870. 60 cents, Contains easy 
by O. B. Frothingham on the Ades of the 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Natur 
of Religion," by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “He 
ligion as Social Force, especially tn rele 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” end by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 
Organization, aa affected by the Spirit of 
the Age:“ an essay by Samuel Jobnson on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” for 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judalam,” * 
T. W. Higginson on “Mobammedanism, 
by Wm, H. Channing on “The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J, Potler on “Religion 
Old and New in Indla;“ also abstract of è 
discussion on “Tho Bible in the Public 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, B. B, Calthrop, 
Rabb! Wise, and others. 

Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet. 
ing, 1872, n cents. (Four or mort, 5 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church tà 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Religion s 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. Ð. Frou 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity, 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others, 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual — 
ing, 1878. 88 cents. (Four or more, 
cents each.) Contains essays by | 
Johnson on “Fresdom in Religion, ana by 
John Weiss on Religion tn Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel 23 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and 
cretia Mott. 

Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents, (Four of 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingbam' 'a address 
on “The Validity of the Free Relig 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's ony 20 a 
Beligious Signs of the Times, of —.— 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Ju 
ism," and of the statements 22 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of oa 
spective attitudes towarda 38 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian, md 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Boore! 

letters from Kesi- 
ry's Annual) Report, and and 
ub Chunder Son, Frederick Douglass, 

D. A. Wasson. 

Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. BE 
ginson, 25 centa. 

Beligions of China, by Wm. E. Char 
ning. 25 cents. i 

Hesson and Hevelation, by Wiliam J: 
Potter. 10 conta. 

Taxation of Church Property; 
Parton. 10 centa, singly; Pac 
80 centa; of ono hundred, &. 

at the office 


sale 
‘Thess publications are for Tre- 
of the Free Religious Association, N rh 
mont Place, Bonton. The Ann, 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, 
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OPULAR BOOKS Historical Pictures Retonched; a Volume BT eea, Eàward „ 178 | PROCTO: ARD 
P e a a E e E a E ATES 
SENT BY MAIL mie’ testa wing | vitae Rae Bin By anini | oni ae Hots semis 
iso abort nn of "Woman's 1 . 1.50 1 Pamiliar for Lalnurg Honrz. A Bories 
at DARWIN'S Spectea... ren 


The Descent o — 2 vola.. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! geha en i 


OT Kul mals. . . . ere 
— The ee g aid Pianis R ni bai ag 
ton, untratad . .. . Hon on Auro! ae . By J. holt — 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. DESCARTES (RENE.) Discourse on the 1 Ban} Ter Monia) Disease. DY 72 
Method of tly go conducting the ——U—ẽ d—I cCA—.—. LOD 
— and Beeking ð Bclnν⁰e LDA DOUGLAS). Soulin Sainta, 
DICEENS' Child's History of England ...... 13 9% reakfaat Talk, Sod other Papers: 1.50 
NO EXTEA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. | DURING (JULIA.) Philosophi 4 = 8 om) Spoctrum Analysis 
— Fool. A piety.) 5 A nS 2.00 “end thelr Balaton ey Oriental algio Application to Terrestrial Substance i 15 


ELIOT'S (GEORGE) Novalta. Housenold Eal- 


Fs Physical Constitution of the Hesvouly 
ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other en 5 vola., each.. 


j G—7V—*ũn» tisredredetibestadbrritepenteate 


JOSEPHUS, The whole Works of aR SCIENCE PRIMERS: 

that deatred, RB. 
—— 2 — pe Aab Rate, Jouephus, the Jewish Historian............. 0 1. Introductory, by Prot. Haria Ë. Hoxley, F. R. S. 
be forwarded &s pro! pes hae A recelp Romola: on me Fi JOWETT. The Dialoguos of Pisto. Trans- 1. Fayez. by Halter Netz ch zi. 
of orders accompanied Fails 128 ets z z lated into EF 1 F; 1 ation y Batons Steward.” Wi it 

ma: a 
Orders are roapectfally solicited from | tho same. Library Edition, pan dara Sailor Colleg, Ost ‘ie LED FAA. Webb on 
Middlemarch. 2 vols -s.es 3.50 fessor of arak. T: s.. —— 
all friends of THE INDEX. Wit and Wisdom of ., 133 | KERR (ORPHEUS 0). Macau, 3 BOOTIE Wavadar enen. ann. — 
— FB. and Humorous,..... 2.00 | SCOTTS (TARONA) The Xngliah Life of 
Pree. * LECKY WER) History à ene 
AYCOTE (A. BRONSON), dpi. n. 1 e ee n t Beri rlan.. 7.09 | “Indluence of the Spirit 1 hog ech peal Belt Hapl . 10 
42:00 x 


S (HERBERT,) Education, intei- 


ainu- lectual, Eres and Phy 


6.00 


Prose W. 

Society and 8a! Solitnde . 
EVANS (E. P., Ph. D), Hintorical 

ARABIAN NIGHTS! ENTERTAINMENTS. 140 | Transformations o dr Agne 


mew a the French of Sthanase Goquerel 1h 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Easaye ta . , A aad’ weine 568 nisi, 


My Boga, & 
BA wri eee to 
part ‘A Story of 


ugnar heart Er rata. 2 rolls 71 
o 080) 
Bies ce Orga ia Greeaa down to we Fee , 


it tions of a 


8 Tell. Translated from the German of SPINOZA (BENEDI Tractatus Tho- 
Fem Paama — oe sts | Adolf Fahr, T rote. . . eerst, A . The Btory of ce Lite * oh car tas VERB) 
JJ ͤ ̃ A 5g | Elen We eT | a 
eni k ture N 0 
s “2: fo | FEUERBACH (LUD LUDWIG.) The Kasanga of “Pe waits EW) R ne 
tianity a” translation. 3. * 


PISKE'’S (JOEN) — and Myth-Makers.. 2.00 


BAGEHOT op on the English Constitation. FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Raligion of Hu- 
Physics and 


Politicos f 8 se i Picts 5 0.7 12 
b TARS à ntel Bclence: A Child os, 
BAIN Ars I and Hlatory o Life of Theodore Par 


FULLER'S 8 Complete Works, 
Inclading Memoirs by Emerson, 
and others, A new edition. ö Vo . , 900 


GALTON alen tone ia Heredi Genius. 
An into ita sawn Conso- i 


ton. 2 vols.. ——L—.K[ͥ( .- L200 


TAINE'S g History of English Liters- 35 
Abridged and 


A7 Andy Windes. . 

4.00 | LOWELL (Mus, A. C.) Posies for Children. w 
LUBBOOK BIR JOAN). of Civilisa- 
tom, and fs ə Primitive Condition of — 

Pro- ric Times 


1 
THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Ni H 
Edition. Completa in A — 1 
Tho Neweau 
The Newcomes. 


Adventures of Philip, 
Pendennis, * 


BARTLETT'S Dictionary ot ee 2 

BARTLETT'S Familiar duqαννjõ,jũjz&og . . . $00 GOETHE'S Paust ‘Prana a into D uu a 12 
5 > ar vo 

BARTOL (Ray. O, A), Paika Fee 209 y A toiiee.. y a 


— moma ‘me tite of Horace 
MANN ( TE 


anne ne ee enna Neem cepa geneweree 


Wilhelm Maistor, ‘Transisted by house A 
HARLTON The Begin- Carlyle. Portrait of Gosthe, 2 vola 3.80 9 hd Annas! Reports om Education. 3.0 
BASTUN (E: 2 2 vo. . Th rererere.. GOD Herman and Dorothea, Tranala' ual Ba Eda eaten, sas 168 to F 
ont n the Public B .d Tan Frothingham . . . . - 100 ps aneous Writings. Household Eal- 


tion. Uniform with the Novels, Com- 
plete in s vols. With new Portrait. Per vol. 1.38 
‘This edition includes all the matter ln the 
shee it, n e novela, thee ee jong has 
o che poapest 
complete . 
3 


4 BA 
Paria, aga denb Bie oka, $o. 
4. Snobs, Sketches, Denis Duval 
7. Four lisonge, Humoria 8 
5. Catherine, Chrintmas and Unre- 
printed Pieces, 


and Decision in the QREO'S (W. R. ot . 


rary and Judgments 
Greed aa of Christendom 


GROTE'S LIFE. Compiled from Famil: Doo- 
umanta, Private Memoranda, and A 
Lettare to and from Various Friends, By 
— Grote, Second —— With Por- 


MARTINEAU (JAMES. Philosoph- 
earn Theological. Nc. Ver vol.. mae 
Toe Now AMail ran Faid... . SS 


URICE (Rev. F. D.) The round and 
MOnject of ‘ope for Mankind . . . ... -15 


MERTVALEA (CHARLES) — ot 
the Roman Empire 
Conversion of the Northern Nations 


MILL (JOHN STUART) Dissertations and 
Discussions. 4 vola. a. 2.2 


: N nse of the BibT Bib 
and Decisto: 


of the Zuprome 
— TON (PHILIP 90 A Painter sCam 
The Opinion and Decision of tis * * TTA N KE 2 30 2 


BRACKETT (ANNA C.) Tha — of 
Amarican Girls. 


BROOKS’. (CHARLES T.) Translations The 


pan „„ 


THAXTER'S (Mua. CELIA) Among the 
Tales of Bhoals,,-..-. a ne il 


‘Layman's Broviary,. srei 2 | Chapters on M THOREAU'B (H. D.) Walden; or, Life ta 
World-Pricat . . i or, 
The HAMILTON GAIL). Child World. Part 300- , Woods se 2.00 


BUECHNER'B Force and Mattor ue £35 8. 4 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS), History ef HAMILTON'S Lectures, 
T Mots cal Lentures lográ; oF 23 
zat aco 0 e a ioe edion ene unr eani Lectures EREE 2 sete Vome, Hia Lite and Works... 10 
wor! S dom — 
: NATHANTRL Works. QAQUIN.) Songs of the ner. 1.30 
OARLTLE'S Works. Cheap edition, Compr a e ib eae Wage Se ee be —. 4 
Mienen Revolution, 3 vole; Prodor- PTO ern BAO | MIVART dr. GEO.) On tho Genes ts 
Ibe Gres 10 2 Cromwell's Letters, M: Bold Maion i Mense. Specs awas k 


éc., 5 vols rtus,1 vok; dong The dot Letter, and The Buthedale 


Star iyol; Lite of 25 eber, lvol.; Past : 
200 Preson i vol.; Heroes and Hero Wor- rhe House of the Seren Gables, and The 


ship, 1 vol.; Latior Dey Pamphiota, 1 vol. 


MORLEY (Pror. JOEN, > Voltaire 
Bousseau, 2 


. . 


2.00 
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ADDERES, 


SEIT HE INDEX, 


IE Jta True Alms and alremen: 7 oa — 2.00 

„ Boron of A ee By Tyndall, N ax “BCLENTLFIO SERIES. 
Whewell INTERNATIONAL F10 SERIES: 

An E a N by Mawar ivi ond ee, By lob TE , 


'LTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN TNOERSOLL'S (ROBT. 9) The Goda and Other 
Req Lectures. 


— 24444 4 0 
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ROWLAND CONNOR, 


Having finished hla en ment with the 
Free tional Sor: of Florence, 
Fii anawer invitations to lecture for Uberal 


societies. Address at 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


L JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
JE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. 


The nd volume of THE INDEX for 1873 
Gs will be N forwarded to ung 
address on recelpt „ dy express, at 
the purchaser's expense, A complete file for 
the year can be furnished in no other form. 
Aaron THE IND: 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No, 1 to 14 inclosive, will be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


T H E IN D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 


Bhilllngs. 


Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.S. A. 
T H E F R E F 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 
EST OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 


LEAGUE, 


The objects of the League are to advocate 
‘the peo or of all Museums, Art Galleries, 
e., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
nummer the roa of cheap Sunday Ex- 
-cursiona; to provide during the winter “Sun- 
day Evenings for the People,” and general: 
to promote everything conducive to tation 
recreation on Sunday. 1 

The Free Sunday Advocate is published in 
London, England, and is conducted by an 
Honorary Editorial Committee, consisting of 
the following: Mra, J. H. Simpson, London; 
Thomas Maraball. London; Fred'k Long, 
London; Francis W. Sonther, London; Mar! 
H. Judge, Hampstead. 

The ANNUAL BUBSCRITTIÓN for delivery by 

at to any 
ollar (payable in advance). Address 


THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 
286 High Holborn, London, W.C., England, 


CHARLES SUMNEBRB’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLEA SUMNER. 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown Byo,, Cloth extra, $2, 


Aside from ita literary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has à special interest, from 
the fact that it was the lost work on which 

r. Sumner was engaged befure bis death, 

“Paornetic Voir“ will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, so full Is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
Jand bas been foretold by philosophers, poeta, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also givon interesting sketches, 

Bent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANEW, SEARCHING,TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


, Parentage, Dis- 
affection, aud Divorce, and thla little volume 
da the result; which now comes into the world 
because it js now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


our friend Andrew Jackzon Davis has 
written,a book this time See t e 
body, and on this side of the great river. It 
certainly touches their bosoms if not thelr 
business, and people who do not care a pin 
what Mr. Davis thioks of the Summer Land 
— A jon . mist ae snows Bogut 
njngal love and the duties of the ma 
relation. His book bas a table of contenteas 
1 as & Delmonico bill of fare,—Gold- 
en Age. 


Prine te pa covers, 60 cents; in hand- 
some cloth, 75 cents; in fun Ait and extra 
biniling. 30. Postage free, The trade dup- 


liel an the most Iberal terms, Publiebed 
y the "Progressive Pi 
A.J. DAVIS Teo, — Bont 
New York City. 


House" of 
No. 21 Euat Fourth Street, 


art of the United States la one | thi 


TEE INDEX --OCTOBER 8, 1874. 


Dru 


STUDENTS FITTED for any Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. NONPAREIL Farm Feed Bone, 


Please addre 
sane dad EMILY J. LEONARD 
Meriden, Conn. 


(CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.— 


At home, mals or female, a week war- 
ranted. No capita) requi Particulars 
and valuable sample sent free. dress, 


4 
cent return stamp. C. BOBS, 
a Williamsburg, N. Y, 


FREE DISCUSSION 


is held at HOSPITALLER HALL, 593 

ton ove} Sunday, at 10 A. 
and 7½ P.M. Ali that relates tothe Religious, 
‘olitical, and Social interests of mankind consti- 
tute the subjecta for n THR INDEX 
and Index Tracta are for sala every Sunday at 
Hospitallar Hall. 


West NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASBICAL SCHOOL. Tue twenty- 
first achool year of this Family and Day 
School, rom Born BEIRA, will begin Wednes- 
Ne 16, 1874. 

parti 


jculars address 
NATHL T. ALLEN, Principal, 
West Newton, a 
At home Saturdays. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
should to contract tor composition alone, 
or for composition, prcab-worke and mailing, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the ont osite side of this 
RIE Any OBTAINAB BOOK NOT IN 

B LIST will be furnished to order. 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
chase English, German, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, &c., 
thelr ardana prompuy Siied and Wel Inga 

lr orders prom an 0 q 
ries answered by Tadressin 


E INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
BOUN. D VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX. 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 

urchaser's expense) on receipt of 62.50, §2.~ 

„and 33.00 respectively. ese volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnish aa instructive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day: No more 
valuable prosent could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
end Volumes. 
Address 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Ww AE RE X 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. - 


Price 50 centa. 
PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
Price 26 cents. 


For sale by 
MORSE, 


S “Be 


25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
P x SE.) By DN ge 4 
ANTHEM BOOK !! 


Price $1.60. $13.50 Per Dix, 


A now and excellent collection, by W. O. 
PERKINS, warmly welcomed b: 
Choirs, as the anthems are not difficult, an 
are just what ia neoded for Opening“ and 
“Voluntary” pleces. 


SONG MONARCH! 


Price 75 Cents, Por Dozen, $7.00. 

The best bonk of the Season for Singing 
Schools. By H. R FAL AUR assisted b o 
Emerson, Music principally bocolar, and ia 
of the most interesting charactor, 


THE LEADER!! 


Price 91.98. $12.00 Por Dos, 
The New Church Munto Book, by H. R, 
PALMER assisted by L, O. EMersoy, gentle- 
men whose p pravitas books bave been more 
successful than any others. Please examine, 


AMERICAN SOHOOL 
C READERS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Price 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 camts, 


Perfectly adapted to graded classes, in 
Primary end Grammar Schools. By L. O. 
FMNKHAAUN and W. S. TILDEN. Already in eue- 
cessful use in the schools. 


Sold by all ‘enlers. Either book sent post- 
paid for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & co., 
711 BB0ADWAT, New YORE, 


Our organization some timeaince decide to di- 
rect ita efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property u 
unjustly ©xempted from its share of the burden 
of taxation, 

Aan means to this and, we have pobtished for 
general circulation ge vr thousand coples of a 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being thë article by Mr, 
Abbot which appeared in Taz INDEX of Nov. N. 
We have already issued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to issue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracta on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 

To do this, we need funda; or, although we 
bavo made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, It ia impossible for the Boston 
League, vith ite various other expenses, to bear 
tho entire expense alone, 

Will not, than, § 


All Frionds of the Movement 


come forward and help ns with Uboral donations ? 

We frequently recetve communications from 
partica wishing tracts to distribute, aaking how 
much they shall pay. To such we reply that the 
cont to ne u about 61.00 per thousand, and we 
sbel) be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 0 cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all edditional donations will 
be gratefully recelyed for the purpose of cirou- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

Laat winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislators of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjost laws. 

The matter is still in their bands, and at the 
next session will uedoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard, 
We shall soon be ready to send ont 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
bot already done 80, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us miake it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


evor presented to our legislative body. 
Will those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


Wo would say, albo that we foal deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this State, to codperate with us in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” Lf, in any locality, there are 
those who are tnclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


wa are ready to render such sasistance as lies in 
our powor. 


LIBERALSI 


If all will unite and work, the results sought 
can be acoomplished 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO.1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EXScurtys COOMMITTER, 


Sizes. 
ed pam; 


dress 
EBEER, SHEP, 
181 East ty Street, Cincin ULER, 
N ra oo, 
T YNDALL’S ADDRESS 
8 de bee Of Preteen Trade 
— on Angust 19, In pam 
postpaid on receipt of FE sr yee, Balled 


— Tremont Pisce, Bonda 
THE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 


MONCUBE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL À 

has 

ee eee e- 
Addreas 


. 


G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


Branch Office, 187 Broadway, N.Y, 


Money Invested in First Mo 
proved Farms in Minnesota an, 8 
ning three to five years, with Coupon Interest 
Notes, drawlog 9 per cent, annually in ad. 
TANCA ve — per ree pad. semi. b 
ol er cent, 
free of expense to the buen E 


84 10 per cent. paid money 
at the Banu, or in New York, tal ins 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EAL ESTATE 
R paying 8 to 10 per SECURITIES 5 


Investments in Neal Estate Chinage 
and vicinity, = 


if judiciously made, are the bes malet 
modes of employing capital, act 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


EENST PRUBSING, 143 RAU Srecer’ 
Chicago (Established 1889) 
Guarantees perfect title and amplo seoartty 
33 Estate Loans. 2 
Kb 
nc 
Real Entate 2 — an 
or on shares; es paid, &. 


tax 0. 
Orders of capitalists and real estate own- 
ers respec y solicited, 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It le Tull length, It te full size, I 
smooth and clastic, and ts equally 
adapted to hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool slik are a partot 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bat 
s much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of so poor a quality as to be unf? 
for use. Tho ladies will always find the Bo- 
reka Silk exactly as represented. Every 
spool is warranted, and the mapofsoturer’s 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


ŅRADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES, 
‘The Ides of Hereafter. 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES, 
I. Cause of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor. 
Y. Dogberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Toochstosė. 
4 Ajax in Troilus and Oressids: Tue Par- 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
6. Falstaff. 
€. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakspesre, 
2% Portia, ; 
8. Ophelia. 1 
4. Macbeth and Lady Mike 


5. “ “ * 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents, 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1874 


WHOLE No. 251. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


jemand that churches and other ecclesias' 

posperty ahai no longer be exempt from just taxation, 
g. We demang that the emplo: t of chaplains in Con- 
gross, iu State Natures, in navy and militia, and in 
asylums, and all other institutions supported by 

public money, shall be discontinued, 

that all public appropriations for educa- 
bla institations of a sectarian character 


tonal and c) 


ocase. 

emand that all ms services now sustained 

erre shall be abolished; and eapecially that 

rA use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenst- 

ily aa a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 

p. shall be prohibited. 5 as 

a that the tment, by the President of 

15 2 or ed vernors of the various States, 
fall religious festi and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
a all other daparti pan the government shall be abol- 
mod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pèn- 
ities of perjury shall be established in ita atead, 

d that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
1 — of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
baled, 


— 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


GLIMPSES, 


Me, JOHN ANDERSON, the founder of the natural 
history school at Penikese, 


$1000 in gold to Garibaldi, with a promise to repeat 
it annually. 


Wisconsin has $4,000,515 of church property, of 
which Milwaukee county has $1,363,220, and Mad- 
{son $236,000, The rate of taxation in Madison is 
two per cent. 


-Southern mlas refused to take a seat in a horse-car 
was shrewd, “Why,” said the good-natured old 
soul, “if you only owned me, my little dear, you'd alt 
in my lap!” 


BnROr REINEKENS, the head of the Old Catholics, 


and they only ask for n tin dipper to save agill or two! 


Sin Joun LUBBOCK, in his address at the Belfast 
meeting, thus states the four fundamental proposi- 
tions of Darwin's theory: 1. That no two animals 
or plants in Nature are identical in all respecta, 2, 


has sent a draft worth | That the offspring tend to Inherit the peculiarities of 


thelr parents, 8, That of those which come into 
existence only a certain number reach maturity, 4. 
That those which are, on the whole, best adapted to 
the circumstances in which they are placed, are 
most likely to leave descendants.” He adds; No 
one of these statements is or can be disputed, and 
they seem fully to justify the conclusions which Mr. 


THE OLD colored woman by whose side a young | Darwin has deduced from them, though not all those 


which haye been attributed to him by his oppo- 
nents.” It is Idle any longer to pretend that Mr. 
Darwin's theory is only an hypothesis.“ It is a 
necessary reading of indisputable facts. 7 
THe Methodist has an editorial on the Unitarian 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the'enforcement of | is described aa a man of “upright, unaffected, manly | National Conference in which it says: “The Confer- 
a 


„and that all la 
of natural morality, 


ball be conceded to Chris spe- 
Traligion; that our entire poll m shall be found- 
and ndministered on a purely secular basis; and that 


tever changes shall prove necessary 0 this end shall be 
usiatently, Usiinebingty, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Fhereas, It is 

blican tar seat is im 
1 ei an 
zed, by the laast inter? 


on; and 
Fherean, Certaln grave inconsistenciea with the general 
er ce United Staves Constitution still mark tia pras 
u administration of our political aynan, threatening 
petulty of religious Uberty, the exlatence of frea public 
cols, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
aresrone, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
05 — under the ee 8 
ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 
gr. 1.—Tho name of this Association shall bo Tas L- 
L Leaous OF ——- * 
.2.—The object of the Liberal League be to m- 
1 1 pom Hance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
the and any in —: 
beral Leagues shall 


to sond two delegates 
to be hereaf- 


80, as 

been formed In different pisces 
ral 0s, 

the liberals of the 


National Convention of Li 

alled, in order to co-operate with 
‘try in securing the needed reforms. 
t. 8—The means employed in working for these objects 

be regular local meas 12 free atthe ae 1 5 
esses, conventions, platform gen- 
an all such other menns as are peaceable, orderly, 
* 


uch maasures shall be siopa for raisiug funds 
Yo League aa shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bya 
hirds vote of the members. 


t &—Tho Officers of the Le 
President, a Secretary, A 
committee of three 


e shall be s President, 
reasurer, and 
mem Bal and thelr duties pba Be 

rtalning to these offices. The Presiden 
8 be an — delegates to the Nacwnal 
intion of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
„These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
bree-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
testing, provided due notice of the proposed amen 
shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
previous to such moeting. 


— . —— —— — 
IGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THB 
T AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Tox 1,—Co! shall make no law respecting an as- 
ment of rell kion, or favoring any particular form of 
n, or probibiting the free exercise ereof ; or abridg- 
Freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 


ple peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gor- 
at for a redress of am 


shment of rell 0 or favoring: any tiowar form 
the free exerolas thereof; or 


oe reed 8 
the people peaceably to 


In rel of any opinions he or she may bold 


77 3.—Congress shall have r to enforce the pro- 
es second section of Article by appropri- 


character,” earnest, able, and uncompromising. He 


worship, ignorance, and superstition, Yee—we knew 
that before! 


Scrence bas another name to add to her Roll of 
Honor. Dr. F. E. Anstie, of England, whose work 
on Stimulants and Narcotics la an able defence of the 
value of alcohol as a nutritive agent, has just died 
from the effects of a dissection-wound, inflicted while 
investigating the causes of a mysterlons disease 
which had carried off several pupils in a large school 
at Waudaworth, 


Tux Carsonica of Colchester, Connecticnt, hav- 


in forca at the recent town-meoting, and carried 
through a resolution that the selectmen and Board of 
Education should appropriate such sums as they 
deem proper towards defraylng the expenses of build- 
ing it, There is talk of serving an injunction on the 


things as these are only the first drops of the shower. 


ComMMENTING ON à misreport of his speech at Sara- 
toga concerning the eympathy“ resolutions, Rey, J, 
B. Green saya wittily in the Liberal Christian: “The 
harness of organization, which ie necessary to do 


though I am ready to admit it ls not the freedom of 
the wild asa; that I have no ambition to exult in,” 


a tame ass in the traces? If we are asses all round, 
why not prefer free awing for our asininity? 


Tr 16 ASTONISHING how profound ia the ignorance 
of some who ought to knew! This original reflection 
is prompted by the Boston Advertiser's allusion to 
Voltaire as an athelst, when there is no excuse for 


ence appeared well. The members spoke and bore 


chargea the Roman hierarchy with fostering priest- | themselves as men of culture, and were earnest, after 


their manner, which is certainly very unlike the 
Methodist manner. A religious body with scarce 
enough of the spirit of propagandlam to keep it warm 
must, necessarily, have a peculiar physiognomy. 
Having renounced Christian dogma as an instru- 
ment of world reformation, there is left to the Unita- 
rians the culture and enforcement of Christian ethics, 
to which they devote themselves with thoughtful- 
ness, They acknowledge none of that overmaster- 
ing necessity for action which creates the zeal of 
evangelical Christians. The Unitarian Intends to do 
something for the world and will do it, bat it must 


{ng just erected a schoolhouse of thelr own, appeared | be, as one would say, after he has had his dinner.” 


FUBTHER (NFORMATION relative to the Patriotic 
Sons of America” lo kindly furnished us by a Penn- 
sylvania correspondent as follows: “I am not s mem- 
ber of the Order, They claim a membership of 
10,000 in Pennsylvania. I think the Order is hostile ` 


selectmen to atop this illegal appropriation, Such | to Rome, but not friendly to Reason, It opposes 


sectarianism, yet favors Protestantism—a Christ- 
ianity without a Pope, It opposes a union of Church 
and State, yet many favor Christian features in our 
government I believe the Christian Statesman 
equally repudiates the unlon of Church and State 


Christlan work in, does not gall me in the least, | Ex-Governor Geary waa a member of the Order, and 


at the same time Vice-President of the God-in-the= 
Conatitation movement. I made a number of 
queries as to thelr idea of God, the Demands of Lib- 
eraliem, etc., which the editor of the Camp News in- 
forms me will be answered in the November num- 
ber.” 

MAvok Wirz, of New Orleans, recently reported 
to the City Connell that responelble parties" baye 
offered to loan $1,000,000 to the city on easy terms. 
This offer the Council has accepted. A private cor- 


not knowing that he was a delat. In the following respondent gives na further Information of an inter- 


remark we fancy we recognize the same prejudiced 
pen that laat year so unscrupulously traduced Mr, 


esting nature on this subject. It seems that the ‘‘re- 
sponsible parties” are the managers of the “Ursuline 


Bradlaugh; The capacious and just intellect of Convent“ in France, which has branches all over the 


Franklin perceived and felt that there was a God and 
a difference of right and wrong, of good and evil; 


world contributing largely to the mother-house. 
This institution has now an accumulated fund of 


while Voltaire had not the mental faculties to enter~ | g3 000,000, untaxed of course, “I am nelther poll- 


taln these conceptions.” 


Tax American Board of Commissioners for For- 
elgn Mlaslons report an expenditure of $443,668 for 
the year 1873-4 as the cost of the missions them- 
selves, or ninety-two per cent, of the total receipta; 
the home expenses belng reported na eight per cent, 
They ask $400,000 from the churches the coming 
year, or $500,000 from all sources, to carry on their 
work. It the gospel they preach ls true, they ought 
to ask and recelve, not $500,000, but $500,000,000 at 


ing into the bottomless gulf of perdition like the 
waters of the great Lakes over the Falls of Niagara; 


tician nor financier enough to expose the full bear- 
ings of this operation,” writes our informant, “but is 
it not self-evident that the donda given by the city, 
being taken up by our Catholic citizens, will give the 
managers of the Convent the control of a large vote 
and extend the insidious influence of Rome still fur- 
ther? The Catholics defeated the proposed new Con- 
atitution In Ohio, and they are everywhere gathering 
strength to counteract every other effort on behalf of 
freedom, Greedy, grasping cormorants, they clutch 
as eagerly the hard-earned dimes of our Irish servant- 
girls as they do the glittering thousands bequeathed 
by dying ‘salata,’ Yours for non · æxemption.“ 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 
„Mo. -M. A. McCord, President; F. A. Lofgreen, 


5 H Grille, Secretaries 
Bape III F. E. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 


4.1 , Secretarias. 
32, Gas-. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


8 oar Cat.—A. J. Spencer, Preaident; J. L. Hatch, 
T0 lee, 10 va. J. Reody, President; E. B. Beckley, Secre- 
via. N. J. — John Gago, President; Sue M. Clute, 


fee ret NB. J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 

Eaa retary, 

oI Kan-, B. 8, Wilson, President; H, A. Griffin, 
Beoretary. 


Deraorr, W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 
ite, Micw.—A, G. Eastman, President; v. R 


Jes 8 
— 110 f. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
retary. 
ATH, MA -. G. Barker, President; C, Rhodes, Secre 5 
Baris, WinProsident, J. D. Walters; Secretary, E. M. 


hen ao D. O. — George M. Wood, Preatdent; J. E. 
d, tary. f 
2 Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 


MESSEAPOLIM, MIN. —Presldent, J, B. Bassett; Secretary, 
naa Pons, N. .. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


tary. a 
br, Msgr. oP, V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


Rig Cramm WW. —Presldent, S. J. Dickson; Secretary, 

W. Kennedy. 

Baxrveo, IND. President. T, Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 

New ORLEAN, Ta prealdent, H. Vorster, Beoretary, J. 
allaca. 

Bir . Mion.— President, S. M. Green; Secretary, B. M. 

Ciatursin, Pa. 8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 


Secretary. ` 
Zaur Orry, Wis.—Chr. Spishr, President; Robert Conradi, 
re 2 
Avousta, Wss.— Davia Jackson, President; George P. 
Vaux, Secretary. 


(for Tas Irpex.] 
Theology in Education. 


BY WILLIAM D. LESUEUR. 


A recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine con- 
tains an article from which very different conclu- 
sions will be drawn, according to the stand-point and 
bins of the reader. A gentleman of somewhere 
abont thirty yana of age, whose education—a most 
elaborate and expensive one—was watched over by 
parents and Instructors of the most unimpeachable 
and rigid Orthodoxy, comes before the public with 
the confession that, in spite of all the pains taken 
with him at home, at school, and at the university, 
he finds that his opinions have not taken the mo’ 
that was desired and Intended: he was to have been 
à otannch bellever, like his parents before him, in the 
doctrines of Christianity, and a stoot upholder of the 
conventional Christiar morality, whereas the slight- 
est self-examination shows that be has no hold upon 
any theological doctrine whatever, while his moral 
— are about as indeterminate and unsatie- 

actory as they could possibly be, He makes the 
confession, however, in a vary cheery and indeed hu- 
morous way; and, from the sccount he gives of his 
general manner of life, it ia evident that the want of 
a theology does not stand In the way of his enjoy- 
ment, or give him any gloomy apprehensions, so far 
as his own future is concerned. One thought only 
appears to give him any uneasiness, and this we shall 
let him state in his own words: 

“Although not in love, I have some idea of prose- 
cating a little suit of mine in a certain direction; and 
haye to own that at odd hours und spare seasons, 
when my thoughts ars left to follow their pwn bent, I 
find them dwelling on, lingering over, retarning 2 
face, which, though no artist on beholding would 
led to exclaim— 

‘A face to lose youth for, on 
With the sens Of, meot dent witht 


is yet, in my opinion, a very pleasant and compan- 
lonable face, one well sulted to spend life with, 
which ts, after all, what you want a wife for. That is 
not the painful problem—that comes on a step later, 
Supposing I was married and blessed, as, after all, 
most men are, with children, how on earth shall I 
educate thom to keep them out of Newgate? The 
thought is bewlldering. If I, educated on Watts's 
Hymns and the New Testament, am yet so bazy on 
moral points and distinctions which can hardly be 
described as nice,—such as paying my bills, using pro- 
fana language, going to church, and the like,—my aon, 
brought up on Walter Scott and George Eliot, and 
the writers of his own day, will surely never pay his 
billa at all; bis oatha will be atrocious, and be will die 
incapable of telling the nave from the transept—and 
how I am to teach him better I really do not see.” 
Of course, when à man expresses himself In this 
playful strain, It ts difficult to tell how far what he 
saya is to be taken seriously; and, for my part, I am 
tar from supposing that the author of the above pas- 
8 questions bis ability to bring up children 
to be ordinarily moral, without referring them to Dr. 
Watts and the New Testament as infallible stand- 
ards. Still, as many persona will draw in all serious- 
nese aud with great satisfaction the conclusion to 
which the article referred to appears to point, it may 
not be amiss to show how the case really atands, if 
We are to accept this ingenuous confession seriously. 
The argument really runs thus: If a person brought 
up upon Watts's Hymns and the New Testament 
finds, when he has arrived at manhood, that his 
moral Ideas are all at sixes and sevens, It is surely In- 
cambent upon bim to seek soma different method of 
— tor his children, The chaziness“ of which 
our writer complains would seem to result directly 
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m the discovery that neither Dr. Watts nor the 
New Testament deals with the problems of to-day in 
an adequate or satisfactory manner; while on some 
points both ere plainly at war with the intelligence 
and conscience of the proven’ generation, What has 
he to fall back upon when these supports give way? 
Nothing that he has ever been taught to respect, to 
consult, or to confide in. He was never taught that 
morality had any independent baasis of its own, or 
that there were any adequate motives to right action 
apart from a belief in future rewards an punish- 
ments, Need we go further for an explanation of 
any amount of baziness“ ? The old Romans were 
not hazy upon points of duty, nor was Sophocles con- 
scious of sog such malady, when he penned those 
noble lines, that have been so often quoted, upon the 
un Jenesa and eternity of moral obligations. 
Yet neither Greeks nor Romans had any shadow of a 
revealed“ or officially authorized code of morals, 
The duties they recognized were auch as social inter- 
course, through successive generations, had ostab- 
lished and defined; and If theyconceived these dutles 
as divinely sanctioned it was simply in this sense, that 
they believed the gods to look with approval upon 
the man who practised virtue, snd with anger upon 
the man whose life wes evil, It ls surely a bard 
thing, then, if the men of our day must elther have a 
written code of supernatural origin, or else drift 
about in hopeless uncertainty as to what is right and 
what is wrong. 

I was struck some time ago by the following pas- 
aage in s French writer very little known now-a-days, 
the historian Daunow: “It is asked why there js not 
more exactness in the conclusions of political and 
moral science, and we easily persuade ourselves that 
these branches of knowledge Jack the means of be- 
coming exact. It would be nearer the truth, howey- 
er, to say that the wish to render them so has gener- 
ally been wanting.” This, I think, strikes the nail 
on the head: if we always wished to know our duty, 
the cases would be very rare in which we should be 
wholly at a losa to know how to act. Natural moral- 
jty has never yet recelved justice at our hands. Too 
many Interests, unfortunately, are opposed to the 
growth of strong, well-founded, Independent moral 
convictions. The churches firat of all want nothing 
of the kind, for they have a privileged morality of 
theirown. The political and mercantile classes have 
an instinctive aversion to everything that is based 
upon theory, or that comes before them as the result 

other men’s thinkings; they feel, moreover, that 
they can get on better with the conventional morality 
of the Christian world, which, in practice, is found 
to be entirely compatible with all the absurdities and 
shams of ony politics, and all the “exigencies” of 
commercial competition, 

Talk to the ordinary, shrewd politician or business 
man, and you will find (generally B log) two 
things: first, that he ls a great stickler for the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity; and, second, that 
he has a great aversion to discuss his doings on gen- 
eral principles,” Such s*haze overhangs the whole 
region of theological morality that, so long as he can 
keep on that ground, a comfortable indistinctness at- 
taches to 3 he does. What, therefore, these 
shrewd, p cal men dread above everything, and, 
dreading, resent, is being summoned out into the 
light of common sense and utilitarian morality, 
where all actione have sharp outlines and distinct 
coloring. They Infinitely prefer Dr. Watts and the 
New Testament, though the one does poetically hint 
something about 


ua dreadful bell 
And everlasting palus;“ 


while the other, confirming the doctor fully upon thia 
int, deals very trenchantly with those ‘“‘fools’’ who 
eap up riches and honors for themselves to the ne- 
glect of thelr souls. Why take these things literally, 
they say? Who knows what they mean? And so 
they shuffle off responsibility as they could not do, if 
—.— face to face almply with reason and con- 

ence. 8 

My opinion, then, is that belief in theological doc- 
trines la not necessary to produce robust moral char- 
acters, The true basis of morality is to be found in 
the relations men sustain to one another, and these 
relations can be atudied, and the duties that they give 
rise to deduced, without the aid of any theological 
system Whatever. Indeed, it seems to me that their 
true nature ought to be more easily understood and 
more powerfully felt when the entanglements of 
theology are kopf out of sight. We should aim at 
making all sentiments and emotions as natura) and 
instinctive as possible. To derive the sentiment of 
duty to our fellow-men from the consideration that 
we are all children of one Father can only weaken 
that sentiment by making it less inatinctive, and 
making it depend upon a truth ora doctrine not al- 
ways, or perhaps even generally, present to our mind, 
Tue true ground to take is that they have feelin 
like our own, ‘‘fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same Weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the name meana, warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter,” and therefore claiming from 
us, by virtue of a law which engraved itself upon the 
human conacienca thousands of years ago, some 
Measure of the consideration and care we bestow 
upon ourselves, 

Ido not deny that children are great teleologists, 
and that the answers wbich an undoubdting thelat can 
give to their questions satisfy them better sometimes 
than the confessions of ignorance which an Instruct- 
or of different opinions must often make, But this 
disadvantage, I consider, is more than counterbal- 
anced by the parentage of not having to Introduce 
confusing and contradictory ideas into a child’s mind, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, who wrote more sensible 
things In bis day than most people are aware of, saya 
in one place: Ja toujours regardé comme un des 


plus grands malheurs de la con: 
superstition vient envahir, 455 — Que la 
innocente, sana qu'elle puisse s'en — 
though Bernardin de St. Pierre would not hy 
sidered pure theism as likely to involve su; ave ton. 
there can ba no donbt that fn the views whi 
grown erb and probably nearly all children f 
ar as they reflect at all, entertain of the Dei " 
lo as much superstition as could well attach nm 
any belief whatever, Every one assenta to the “4 
osition that God Is Infinitely and invariably 
wise, yet people who certainly think them 
from all taint of superstition will, on particular 
casions when thelr own private interests have he, 
favorably affected, pour forth the most fi 
thankagivings to bim, as if his goodn arent 
peculiarly manifested, or took an altogether bj 
character, A vessel ia lost at sea, The relatives 
those who perish are reminded by their religions 
friends that “He doeth all things well“ yet this 
very friends, in their secret devotions, aré exh, 
themselves In thankeglyings to God that he dif pe 
do well by, them in the same way that be did by thors 
who lost father, mother, husband, or child, "How 
good of God not to allow our house to be bude!“ 
pious people who have eacaped n conflsgration will 
often exclaim; but If some one whose honse had 
been burned, overhearing the remark, should reply: 
“Yes, I wish he had been aa good to me,” the oles 
people would stand aghast, and would hasten to vin- 
dicate, with all the resources of a sophistry familia 
to. them from childhood, the goodness of God in thar 
neighbor's case, and, at the same time, the strict pro- 
priety of their own special thankfulness at having 
escaped their neighbors blessings, There lr a rey 
of God—and one only, so far as I can see—that justi. 
fies the trembling gratitude which so many Chris 
tians render to him, when they or their friends have 
escaped imminent danger. Accept it asa fixed ist 
that be la an arbitrary oppressor of the human 
who orders disasters from time to time, and picks ott 
the lives to be sacrificed and the bearta to be des- 
lated, and then those whom he has not made victim 
may well prostrate themselves before bim, and er- 
deavor by profuse thankagivings and adulations to 
secure continued immunity for themselves and their 
familles. Adopt this theory and all is clear, Pim 
people may ejaculate thelr praises with the mort per 
fect consistency, though perbapa not with all te 
sincerity which an omniacient being migbt require. 
How some people can help acknowledging to them- 
selves that this ia the conception of God really eet ap 
in their minda is what I have never been able to 
understand, 

. Children, I need hardly remark, are the first to pr 
celve the want of agreement between the theory of 
God and that image of him In their parents’ minds 
which stamps thelr conversation and thelr devotion. 
The theory (a that God {a at all times equally god, 
but the child soon perceives that he gets credits 
certain times for being particularly good, The them 
ia that he ia Infinitely wise, but the parents never li 
a day pass that they do not indicate to him what thy 
want him to do, and sometimes struggle desperalely 
in supplication that he will not do something whic 
they think he is going to do, When children cil 
attention to these contradictions. they are huba 
with the edifying remark that We cannot unde 
stand; and they thno learn that, In relation i cer 
tain matters at lenst, It fa quite allowable to uu om 
thing and mean another, to profess one thing and 
act another, 

I readily grant that there are earnest belleren i 
God whose language concerning him is not open b 
the objections I have just urged, and whose views on 
the subject of prayer are closely akin to those of roms 
of tha best abused of modern philosopher. 
ridge, for example, bas told us in some yery rel 
known lines how he understood patimi 
prayer: 

Fre on my bed my limba I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees; 

Bien ane counen. 

In ambla proni mina azelide close, 
reverential res! a $ 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed, 

Only a sense of supplication: 

A sense o'er all my eoul imprest 

That I am weak, yet not unbiest, 

Since In me, round me, everywhere, 

Eternal strength and wisdom ere. 


Nor are these sentiments of altogeth : 
date. In s letter written by M. Ainglin to wea 
munity of Port Royal, on the occasion of the dea 
Jacqueline Pascal, I find the following rem 
expressions ‘— 

for some days past, I have been mae 1 
thonght: it la ax to our Impertinence in des! 0 7 
thing or in fearing anything, in wishing 
should happen or that not happen, that lap — 
should live or that those should not live, së bing, 0C 
eign Wisdom and Justice did not see everythings 
as if we had an Illumination or any pe wd 
which God stood in need, In order to — iu 1 
govern everything for the best. This 28 Tee 
causes me to stop short upon occasions W u denn 
inclined to wish that God would either aga an 
from doing a certain thing. All we — pd 
pray that his holy will may be done in ee wil, 
to seek him in order that we may * iy concer 
submitting ourselves to all events, an 4 10 do, lest 
ing ourselves abont what devolves npon ml 
we should mix m it eet A ‘ 

Tace our own providence a to 
p But when one has purified bis thoughts of bes 10 
this extent, la the residual conception’ tt To 
likely to prove of much value In educa a to me thet 
really be allowed to doubt it, It seeme Sariin tos 
there ls very little difference between Tienes of u, 
child about thé permanence and ben 
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and telling about s personal God of whose personal- 
ity you can give him no illustrations whatever, and 
whom you never allow yourself to address or plead 
with as if he were a person. The world at large, in 
fact, utterly rejects such conceptions, and it ls hardly 
too much to say that to some persons M. Alnglin’s 
views would appear little better than atheistic. The 
prime requisite of a popular religion ia that It be 
comforting, and the average man can find but little 
comfort in the thought of such complete self-abnoga- 
tion, such absolute submission to a Providence that 
there is no or understanding, as the Jansenist 
father would enjoin. When men can raise them- 
selves to thie level they are ready for philosophy, 
which, to tell the trath, has no harder leason to 


To conclude: the natural source of love, affectio 
and moral life in children ls the love, affection, an: 
moral life of their parents. It was a wise man who 
sald long ago: “IF a man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?“ Human affections first, spiritual aapira- 
tions afterwards. But grant the loving heart and the 
sense of duty which must in larger or smaller mess- 
ure accompany it, and what may you not bulld upon 
such a foundation? Is it any longer a question of 
keeping your children out of Newgate or Sing Sing? 
For my part, I ask nothing of theology towards 
education of my children, but rather rejoice that the 
painful task has been spared me of stifling In their 
minds the repugnance which doctrines like those of 
the Fall of Man and of the Atonement so naturally 
create, What I shal! endeavor to do will be to brin 
them up with minds open to the truth, ao that, if f 
errin my teaching, they may not be life-long victima 
of my mistakes, but may shape their opinions ac- 
cording to their own enlarging owledge; and that, 
living not upon traditions bat 11 — convictions, they 
may be able to quit themselves like men and women 
in the generation to which they belong. 


PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW. 


PROM PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S “FRAGMENTS OF BCI- 
ENOR,” 


‘The aspects of Nature are more varied and impres- 
aive in Alpine regions than elsewhere, The mount- 
ains in their setting of deep-blue sky; the glow of 
firmament aud peaks at sunrise and sunset; the 
formation and distribution of clouds; the descent of 
rain, hail, and enow; the stealthy slide of glaciers 
and the rush of avalanches and rivers; the fury of 
storms; thunder and lightning, with their occasional 
accompaniment of blazing woods—all these things 
tend to excite the feelings and to bewilder the mind. 
In this r of phenomens it acems hopeless 
to seek for law or orderly connection, And before 
the thought of law dawned upon the human mind 
men naturally referred these inexplicable effects to 
personal agency. The savage saw in the fall of a 
cataract the leap of a aplrit, and the echoed thunder- 
peal was to him the hammer-clang of an exasperated 
god. Propitiation of these terrible powers was the 
consequence, and sacrifice was off to the demons 
of earth and alr. 

But observation tenda to chasten the emotions and 
to check those structural efforts of the Intellect 
which have emotion for their base. One by one nat- 
ural phenomena have been associated with their 
8 causes; and the Idea of direct personal vo- 
ition mixing itsolf in the economy of Nature Is re- 
treating more and more. Many of us fear this ten- 
dency; our faith and feellnga are dear to us, and we 
look with suspicion and dislike on any philosophy, 
the apparent tendency of which is to dry up the soul. 
Probably every change from ancient savagery to our 

resent enlightenment excited, in a greater or less 

egree, a fear of this kind. But the fact ls, that we 
have not yet determined whether the form under 
which they now ap in tha world is necessary to 
the Hfe and warmth of religious feeling. We may 
errin linking the imperishable with the transitory, 
and confound the living plant with the decaying pole 
to which it clings, My object, however, at present is 
not to argue, but to mark a jency. e have 
ceased to propltlate the powers of Nature —censed 
even to pray for things in manifest contradiction to 
natural laws. In Protestant countries, at least, I 
think it Is conceded that the age of miracles ia past. 

The general question of miracles is at nt in 
able and accomplished hands; and were it not ao, my 
polemical acquirementa are so limited, that I should 
not presume to enter upon a discussion of this aub- 
ect on Its entire merits, But there le ons little out- 
ying polnt, which attaches itself to this question, on 
which a student of science, without quitting the 
peonia which strictly belongs to him, may offer a re- 
mark. 

At the auberge, near the foot of the Rhone glacier, 
I met, in the summer of 1868, an athletic young 
priest, who, after a solid breakfast, Including a bottle 
of wine, informed me that he had come up to bless 
the mountains.” This was the annual custom of the 
place. Year by year the Highest was entrested, by 
officlal intercessors, to make such meteorological ar- 
rangements as should insure food and shelter for the 
flocks and herds of the Valalslans. A diversion of 
the Rhone, or a deepening of the river's bed, would 
have been of incalculable benefit to the inhabitants 
of the valley at the time I now mention But the 
priest would have shrunk from the Iden of asking the 
Omnipotent to open a new channel for the river, or 
to cause a portion of it to flow over the Grimsel 
Pass, and down the vale of Oberhasli to Brlentz. 
This he would have deemed a miracle, and he did not 
coma to La the card to patipun 3 2 — 

some! w e manifestly tho t lay q 

within the of the natural and non-miracu- 


jous. A Protestant gentleman, who was present at 
the time, smiled at this recital. He had no faith in 
the priest's blessing; still he deemed his prayer differ- 
ent in kind from a request to open a new river-cut, 
or to cause the water to flow up-hill, 

In a similar manner we Protestants amila at the 
honest Tyrolese priest, who, when he feared the 
bursting of a glacier-dam, offered the sacrifice of the 
masa upon the ice as a means of averting the calam!- 
ty. That poor man did not $ to convert the ice 
Into adamant, or to strengthen its texture so as to en- 
able it to withstand the pressure of tha water; nor 
did he expect that hia escrifice would cause the 
stream to roll back upon Its source and relieve him, 
by a miracle, of its presence. But beyond the boun- 
daries of his knowledge lay a on where rain was 
generated, he knew not how. e was not so pre- 
sumptuous as to expect a miracle, but he firmly be- 
lieved that in yonder clond-land matters could be so 
arranged, without trespass on the miraculous, that 
the stream which threatened and his flock 
should be caused to shrink within ita proper bounds. 

Both these pumy fashioned that which tbey did 
not understand to their respective wants and wishes. 
In their case I on wrought, unconditioned by 
a knowledge of jaws. A similar state of mind was 
long prevalent among mechanicians; many of whom, 
and some of them extremely skilful ones, were occu- 
pled a century ago with the question of a perpetaal 
motion. They aimed at constructlng a machine 
which should execute work without the expenditure 
of power; and many of them went mad in the pur- 
suit of this object. The faith in such a consumma- 
thon, involving as it did immense personal intereat to 
the inventor, was extremely exciting, and every at- 
tempt to destroy this faith waa met by bitter resent- 
ment on the part of those who held it. Gradually, 
however, as men became more and more acquainted 
with the trua functions of machinery, the dream dis- 
solved, The hope of getting work out of mere me- 
chanical combinations disappeared; but atill there 
remained for the speculator a cloud-land denser than 
that which filled the imagination of the Tyrolese 
priest, and out of which he still hoped to evolve per- 
petual motion. There was the mystic store of chemic 
force, which nobody unders ; there were heat 
and light, electricity and magnetism, all competent 
to produce mechanical motlons. Here, then, is the 
mina in which we must seek ourgem, A modified 
and more refined form of the ancient falth revived; 
and, for aught I know, a remnant of sanguine de- 
signers may at the present moment be engaged on 
the problem which like-minded men in former years 
left unsolved. 

And why should a perpetual motion, even under 
modern conditions, be impossible? The answer to 
thia question is the statement of that great generall- 
zation of modern science, which is known under the 
name of the Conservation of Energy. This principle 
asserts that no power can make its appearance in 
Nature without an equivalent expenditure of some 
other power; that natural agents are so related to 
each other as to be mutually convertible, but that no 
new agency is created, Light runa into hest; heat 
into electricity; electricity Into magnetism ; roy — 
ism into mechanical force; and mechanical force 
again into light and heat. The Proteus changes, but 
he is ever the same; and his changes in Nature, sup- 
posing no miracle to supervene, are the expression, 
not of spontanelty, but of physical necessity, A per- 

tual motion, then, is deemed Impossible, because 
t demands the creation of force; whereas the princi- 
ple of Conservation is, no creation but infinite con- 
version. 

It is an old remark that the law which moulds a 
tear also rounds s planet. In the application of law 
in Nature the terme great and small are unknown. 
Thus the principle referred to teaches us that the 
Italian wind gliding over the crest of the Matterhorn 
ia as firmly ruled as the earth in its orbital revolution 
round the sun; and tbat the fall of its vapor into 
cloude Ia exactly as much a matter of necessity as the 
return of the seasons. The dispersion, therefore, of 
the slightest mist by the special volition of the Eter- 
nal, would be as much a miracle as the rolling of the 
Rhone over the Grimsel precipices and down Hasli- 
thal to Brientz. 

It seems to me quite ond the . power of 
science to demonstrate that the Tyrolese priest, or 
his coll e of the Rhone valley, asked for an “Im- 
possibility in praying for good weather; but science 
can demonstrate the Incompleteness of the knowl- 
edge of Nature which limited their prayers to this 
narrow ground; and she may lessen the number of 
instances in which we ask amiss," by showing that 
we sometimes pray for the performance of a miracle 
when we do not intend it. She does assert, for ex- 
amplo, that, without disturbance of natural law, 
quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or the 
rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of Nlag 
no uct of humiliation, individual or national, coul 
call one shower from heaven, or deflect toward us a 
aingle beam of the sun, 

Those, therefore, who believe that the miraculous 
is still active In Nature, may, with perfect consisten- 
cy, join In oar periodic prayers for fair weather and 
for rain: while those who hold that the of mira- 
cles is will refuse to join in r petitions. 
And if these latter wish to fall back npon such a 
justification, they may fairly urge that the latest con- 
clusions of aclence are in ee accordance with the 
doctrine of the Master himself, which manifestly 
was that the distribution of natural phenomena is 
not affected by moral or religious causes, ‘'He mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evi] and on the food, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” Grant- 
ing “the power of free-will in man, 0 2 
claimed by Professor Mangel in his admirable de- 
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fence of the belief in miracles, and assuming the effi- 
cacy of free prayer to produce changes in external 
Nature, it necessarily follows that natural laws are 
more or less at the mercy of man's volition, and no 
conclusion founded on the sssumed permanence of 
those laws would be worthy of confidence. 
It is a wholesome sign for England that she num- 
among her clergy men wise enough to under- 
stand all this, and courageous enough to act up to 
their knowledge. Such men do service to fet 
character by encouraging a manly and intelligent 
conflict with the causes of disease and scarcity, In- 
stead of a delusive reliance on supernatural aid. 
But they have also a value beyond this local and 
temporary one, They the public mind for 
which, though inevitable, could hardly, 
without such preparation, be wrought without vio- 
lence, Iron is strong; still, water in crystallizing 
will shiver an iron envelope, and the more unyielding 
the metal int the 3 N for ita 2 There are men 
among us who wo encompass philosophic specula- 
tlon by a rigid envelope, hoping thereby to reatrain 
it, but in reality giving it explosive force. If we 
want an illustration of this we have only to look at 
modern Rome. In England, thanks to men of the 
stamp to which 1 have alluded, scope is gradually 
given to thought for changes of aggregation, and the 
envelope slowly alters ite form in accordance with 
the necessities of the time. 


“OLD CATHOLICISM.” 


THE QREAT HISTORIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPE—THE 
NEW EMPIRE AND THE ANCIENT CHURCH, 


BY D. A. WASSON. 


BADEN BADEN, Sept. 14, 1874. 

Old Catholicism, like John Brown’s soul, is really 
marching on, All Germany is becoming aliye to it, 
all the newspapers reporting, public curiosity eagerly 
following its pro: ings, multitudes flocking to its 
assemblies, new communities forming here and there 
all over the country, the big shepherds of ultramon- 
tanism getting slarmed, issuing pastoral letters 
againet It and trying, some would say, to pull the 
Wool over the eyes of their sheep; in short, tokens 
abound that the movement really moves, and Is to be 
taken into account in all calculations for the future. 
Bishop Reinkens—the bishop whom the Old Catho- 
lics were lucky enough to get at last in the clear line 
of official succession from the Apostles, when the ul- 
tramontanes were congratulating themselves upon a 
monopoly of the sacred unction, so that the others 
could never bave a bishop without undertaking to 
make one for themselves in a revolutionary way, thua 
upsetting thelr preteneions to be of the old, true 

‘atholic Church—was here the other day, to lecture, 
2 and confirm. His lecture, given before 4 
arge and enthusiastic audience, was the serentieth 
one delivered, always b; 
a tour through South 


invitation, in the course of 
ermany. At the Old Catho- 
lic congreas in Freiberg, to which he was then pro- 
ceeding, lecturing on the way, the firat meeting was 
attended by an audience of more than threa thou- 
sand, and by one of between four thonsand and five 
thousand at the last, 

The movement has had vicissitudes, There was a 
time when it promised an immediate revolution; the 
time when several of the higher clergy, the Würtem- 
berg bishop, for example, were half dis — 
sonally, indeed, a good deal more than half disposed 
—to break away, refuse the new dogma, and with 
it the Pope and all his works, Then followed a sea- 
gon when it seemed likely to be only tbe protest of a 
few professors and divines, without popular follow- 
ing. The ecclesiastical bell-wethers had got over 
thelr hesitation, and jumped Romewards; the flock 
had followed as a matter of course; it seemed that 
Déllinger and his few companions must surrender, or 
tum testant, or remain an isolated, ineffectual 
few, to die, moet likely, without spiritual p 7. 
Scientists, semi-sclentists, and leading-article phllos- 
ophers moralized over the situation somewhat in this 
way: It ls too late in the day for a religious revolu- 
tion; the religious 1 ls no longer sufi- 
cient. The ignorant will be euperstitious, will be- 
Neve and obey; their religion, however, ia a sleep, 
not an awakening, and if they ever do awake, It will 
be to something elee quite. The enlightened are at 
heart, openly or silently, of no church, Indifferent to 
theology, and working out thelr salvation on a differ- 
ent line altogether.” The affair, however, was not 
to remain thus quietly disposed of. Old Catholicism 
could not sweep through the land like à prairie fire, 
afd it {a not to die out like alighted match. It will 
not take the shape of a flying, electric enthusiasm, 
for mental habita have undoubtedly changed since 
Luther's day, but out of question there ta vitality, 
impulse, impetus in it, and a future forit, And 
cumstances may give it, if not a theological, yet a 
moral and politica] significance of the first order. 

The troth is, that matters here In Europe are 
ripening for a great historical settlement, not to be 

ected in a day or a decade, but to come, and near, 
Let me try, very briefly, to sketch the altustlon. 

1, Catholiclem, according to the medimval concep- 
tion, was not simply a religion, but also s system of 
rule, a supernatural government, and, in the most 
stringent sense of the word, government for this 
world. Itdid not merely presch and persuade, but 
sold must, ahall, as sovereignly, as Imperiously a» any 
civil State, to say the least. On this side it was a po- 
litical organization, in the proper sense of the term, 
and as ouch, not 3 as A system of religion, 
played Its great rôle in those days. Now, It le just 
thia notion of the governing church which dletin- 
tinguisbes modern ultramontanism. Not by any- 
thing theological, not by anything religious, bas it a 
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speci ut solely by the pretension to | of an imputed sanctity. The church would nolonger RELIGION AND REFORM, 
er — tr yi editor of o aitradontane jour- | be corrupted by the lust of power. Optbeliclem—the There ld a i 2 
in Germany undertook last week to reduce the | Catholic religion—would remain intact to live aod ; x s — e in the last number of Mr. Ab 
conceit” of the German liberals in this wise: “You | grow acefully, or in a to pass into other forms bot’s —— 2 22 me, and seems to my 

e," paid he, that Germany ia the frst power of faith, as the laws of human thought and the needa Me 4 — rue. It as follows, one clause belag 
in urope. Your vanity decelves itself. It is not of human sentimentehould determine. In the coun- 218 T i i > 
the first power, but, at best, the third. The two cils of States it would have no enemy, as in the — or 8 the Woman's Journal: 
greater powers are Russia and the papacy.” That | conclaves of political conspirators no emissary.— on the one — ire 8 up Woman Suffrage by fair 
gives the polnt of view precisely. be papacy, | Advertiser, ee d e other band pulls it down agun 
the Church, is a power in the same sense wi by eu ogizing i e Gospel, — is to-day its strongest 
Russls, Germany, England—not to be compared popes n yes gle je ton to any forward 
with Lutheranism, C —.— or 2 a —. re- or the hed and you w nd its roots in tha Chi 

re tates. at io ultramon- . $ 

a * only anseris this ma the exist- e kert omitted is simply a sneer at tbe 
ing fact but as the normal one, the true ideal, and arene gausen” ol Hn Poa a Journal; apd ii 
only deplores that that there ia not yet half envug sneer uttered by the r — 


3 sre aeons te the Church a revo- under conditions almost precisely similar, a fey 


lution in this direction. Itis known what a prodigi- 
ous reaction set in after the fall of the firat Napo- 
leon. There was a European epidemic of conserva- 
tism, which raged unchecked until 1830. In the 
Charch that reaction has continued to the present 
day, To govern as in the middle ages, to govern 
with the repressive ideas of the middle ages, to make 
the Church the true fatherland for the people, to 
raise church allegiance above civil duty and loyalty, 
has been the tendency, the intent which, from year 
to year, has prevailed more with the priesthood, and 
more absorbed the energies of the Catholic religion. 
. of modern culture ran against It; 
it but learned to concentrate Itself more npon its ain- 
gle purpose. Thought escaped its control; it sald, 
„only power can keep thought in Ita place. 
Science went on revealing unwelcome facts; It nar- 
rowed Its scheme of education to produce an intenser 
dogmatism. Rome was lost; the spirit became but 
the more passionately Roman, This direction cul- 
minated Jn the dogma of infallibility, which was sim- 
ply the establishment of pure absolutism in the form 
et to render it more effective. 

All the forms of reactive tendency which still 
p in Eu have been, and are, concentrating 
unity with these endeavors. Legitimacy In France 
is Intensely ultramontane. The cutthroat squadrons 
of Don Carlos fight for king and religion” king and 
Rome. Feudalism in Germany, even when nominal- 
ly Protestant, makes common cause with the Vatican, 
the birda of the right have been, and are, and will 

be, flocking to their congenial centre. 

4. There is also the opposite tendency, a mighty 
one; and thus during the last half century there 
have been going on in Europe two contrary revolu- 
tions — one backward, the other forward. The 
leading idea on the one side la that of keeping human 
nature down for ita good; on the other, that of help- 
ing It up. The one party anys Repression, the other 
8 The means in the former case le 4 
go ug church, which shall tell men what to do, 
what to ay, what to think, and then magisterially 
make them do, say, think aa they are bidden; in the 
latter case, the means js freedom in the unity of na- 
tional order, culture, and discipline,—fres loarning 
what ia best, and disciplined application of the knowl- 
edge gained, under the great lawa of social integrity 

historic continuity. 

5. These two great tendencies have come in Ger- 
many to a necessary grapple. Necessary: I see not 
how the conflict could have been longer delayed, 
The preliminaries on both sides were complete; the 
establishment of ecclesiastical absolutism on the one 

d, the rise of the new German empire on the 
other, were the ri ng of the two contrary revolu- 
tions, upon which a trial of strength muat follow. 
Not the will of the German bishops, but the “logic of 
events,“ has urged them to a position where the ultra- 
montane spirit, their master, must conquer or 
break,—break, or break the empire, and with it the 
strength of orderly and constructive, as opposed to 
revolutionary, liberalism. But they and thelr roling 
epus are there; and now the breaking, on one side or 

a other, must come. I see no intermediate possi- 
bility. Either way, the result will signify much, 

Some will think that I place the new empire too 
high In making it represent the modern liberal spirit. 
Wendell Phillips saye it “means cannon balls.“ 
Quite troe; it does mean that, and with a certain 
pungency upon occasion. Something of the sort was 
meant, too, at Gettysburg and at Yorktown. That je 
the defensive shell of the nut, a tittle hard to crack, 
What ia inside? Inside is national unity, constitu- 
tionail order, liberal culture, popular education, indi- 
vidual freedom, limited by the liberty of the nation to 
be a whole, and to live healthily as a whole; In short. 
forty millions of people permitted, In thelr ordered 
unity, to work out for themselves the best that is in 
them, It Is not a republic, as it would be had it eur 
past rather than its own. But what nation on the 
continent, with pretensions to leadership, Is, a» a 
whole, dolng better? France, If any; and France 
unhappily, itis no whole, and cannot get to be one, 
But let this pass. The contest lo there, in Germany, 
for reasons; itis between the apirit of the old and the 
spirit of the new; it had to come; it is to be In the 
nature of a great historical settlement, and much in 
the future of Europe, more than one sees at a glance, 
will depend upon Its isane, 

Now, Old Catholiclsm is almply Catholicism minus 
the governing church,—Cathollic religion and worship 
Without the pretension to reign and rule. Could It 
— per ultramontanlem, how the skies of Germany 
and of Europe would clear! what a chapter of confu- 


TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY. 


THE MAJORITY OF A COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
ILLINOIS METHODIST CONFERENCE DECIDE IN FA- 
YOR OF TAXATION, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The committee to whom was referred the ree 
of the taxation of church property report that ín 
their judgment no distinction should made be- 
tween the property of churches and the property of 
individuals, in regard to the payment of taxes tor the 
support of the government. The following are some 
of the rensons that have led them to thia conclusion: 

1. Governments are instituted for the protection of 
the lives und property of the citizens. It is but just 
that all thus protected should contribute to the sup- 
port of the government. But church property ie thua 

rotected, and therefore church property ought to pay 
[ts share of taxes for the aupport of the government, 

2, An exemption of church proparty from taxation 
is a donation by the government to the churches of 
the amount thus exempted. The State le forbidden 
by the constitution to aid any religious denomination, 
and it cannot do indirectly what It la prohibited from 
doing directly. Yet the exemption o church proper- 

from taxation would cause the State to do this. In 

e United States, according to the last census, the 
value of church property is „000,000. To exempt 
this amount of property from taxation would be to 
extend aid to the churches to an amount greater than 
that ——— by the tithe system of E . 

3. Inasmuch as the exemption of one species of 
property from taxation necessarily increases the 
amount of taxes needed from other sources, to ex- 
empt church property would be to levy a coerced con- 
tribution from such sources for the benefit of the ex- 
empted party. 

If any class of church property be exempted 
from taxation because it ls wholly devoted to the 
interests of religion, then in justice must all property 
be exempted that is wholly devoted to the Interests of 
religion, whether church edifices, parsonage; mle- 
alon houses, Sunday schoo! rooms, Bible society build- 
ings, monasteries or nunneries. For 

. Inasmuch as under our system of ment 
all denominations are equal in the eye of the law, and 
the State favors no system of religion, exemption 
from taxation must not be limited to the property of 
the Protestant churches, but must embrace also that 
of the Roman Catholics, Jews, Mormons, Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, Freethinkers, and all others who 
claim to have a religion. 

6, The argument that church property should be 
exempt from taxation because it le unproductive is 
evidently invalid, because the State presumes all 
property to be productive and will not allow that 
presumption to be rebutted. If it be productive, of 
course it ought to be taxed; If not productive, then 
for society to claim exemption from tazation on 
that ground would be to take advantage of its own 


7. fi it be claimed that church 2 should be 
exempted because of the benefit the Church rendera 
to tho State, it may be replied that the Church is 
under obligation to render that benefit whether its 
property ls taxed or not. And any other view of the 
case would place the Church in the attitude of bar- 
gaining for the favor of the State, and would thus 
neutralize that spirit of disinterested benevolence 
which is at the yery foundation of all Christian effort. 

& If it be objected that the taxation of church 
property is an Infidel measure for the injuring of re- 
igion, it may be replied that those called Infidels have 
had much to do with many measures right in them- 
selves, It ls supposed that those who are regarded u 
infidels in this day had something to do with drawing 
up the Declaration of Independence, but that certain- 
ly does not prove that document injurious. For a 

mo infidels were the chief, and almost the sole, advo- 
cates of the great antlslavery movement, but their 
advocacy of it does not prove that movement a wrong 
one, Weare to judge mensures by their own merita, 
and not by the character of their advocates. 

9. If it be argued that church property should be 
— 1. — because school property exempted, It 
may be replied that the schoo! is the creature of the 
State, whilat the Church le the Institution of God, 
and there ts no analogy between the two, 

10. As to the effect of taxing the property of the 
church upon the interest of religion, it appears to 
your committee that it can but be benrficial. It will 
show to the world that the only favor the Church asks 
of the State is protection In her God-given right. It 
will show that the separation between the Church 
and the State, partisl only where the Church in ex- 
empted from taxation, la complete, and whilet they 
see the Church rendering unto Cesar the things 
which are Cæsar'a, they will themselves be the more 
disposed to render unto God the things which are 


weeks ago. Such personalities between new 
like personalities between individuals, caly totes 
the argument, and are very unprofitable. 

But the charge really made against the Woman's 
Journal is worth noticing, because it leads us to 
ciples which always need reaffirming, and which lia 
at the basia of every true reform. fi the pavertion 
that this paper pulls the Woman Suffrage canse down 
again by eulogizing the Gospel which is to-day its 
strongest enemy” means anything, it means that 
thie paper seeks to bulld ite argument exclusively on 
that basla, to the exclusion of other lines of axpument 
which have nothing to do with the Gospel. Nowif 
this were 80, I, for one, ahould be very sorry; but] 
must honestly say that the charge seems to me very 
unjust, Let us consider the matter. 

here never was a moment in the Antislavery 
movement when there were not Christians who 
wished it to take a distinctively Christian poeitlon— 
and freethinkers who wished It to take a distinctively 
antichristien attitude, But the good sente of the 
Abolitionists always enabled them to see that ther 
agitation must be based simply on grounds of bu- 
manity and justice; letting Christians come to it in 
their way, and freethinkers in theire, They wade 
no more question as to the creed or anticreed of thelr 
opponents than if they were all so many volunteer 
firemen running to put out a fire—which, indeed, 
they were, Thus Garrison and Parker could work in 
ood faith with stoutly evangellcal Christians like 
Wendell Phillipa and John Brown; and thus the field 
was won. 

Locking back over the file of the Woman's Jur 
nal—which 1 feel able to judge impartially, having no 
editorial charge of its columns, —it seems to me to 
have offered, from the beginning, just this liberal 

atform. If it had aimed to conciliate the current 

hristianity, or or form of Christianity, or of anti- 
Christianity, in order to aid its cause, It would bave 
done wrong and weakened ita ground. But it bes 

one straight forward on Its course, urgin Woman 
Suffrage for ita own sake, and appealing toChbristians 
to support it from their point of view, and non-Chrie 
tians from theirs. Todo anything elee would be to 
fall into the very narrowness that we all ehould with 
to escape, In the service of a practical reform, letu 
welcome a Christian ally rather than s non-Christian 
opponent; and vice versa. If the Methodist uniter- 
sities admit women, while the secular Barvard kept 
them out, let us be grateful to the Methodists to far; 

ust as the freedmen of the South have remon lo 

less Bishop Haven, who does them justice, rather 
than the freethinking Golden Age, which does 
persistent injustice. 

It is well known, to those who care to know, thst 
my own religious opinions are nearer to Mr, Abbot's 
than to those of even the liberal churches; bot I 
must utterly dissent when he saya: “Analyze the op 

osition to any forward step of Se and Jou v 

nd its roots in the Church or the Bible.“ 1 do not 
see how any just man can deliberately say this. gh 
dpposition to any step of progress finds its batle far 
deeper than Church or Bible, in the ignorance, 
timidity, the selfishness of men. Superstition le — 
and only one, of the forms of human debssement; 
and a man, utterly given over to pure science, may 
trample on Rumen er ana inexorably asā 
medieval inquisitor or a Spanieb king. 

The Abolitioniste were obliged to Gght every — 
of ground, against a delinquent church on 3 e 
side and “Nott & Gliddon“ on the other. — 
de Canaan” was hardly a more potent weapon ge r 
them than was the “facial angle.” It is the 1 
with the advocates of Woman Suffrage * . 

ereistently Paul is quoted against us, We al a Pr. 
but what has Paul to do with the attitude * 
Clarke or Professor Maudeley, of Goldwin ＋ — 
the Popular Science Monthly? Science ben — 
rowness, like religion, and it Is the eclentific 1 
narrowness from which we bave most to fear — 
immediate future, Christianity ie not the La ting 
from which the Nation predicted “almost pare 
frankness" aa likely to be visited on women. 
ers. Nor was it any form of religious posten vee of 
that dictated the altogether revolting 1120 
the North American Review when it said ( 75 
(1872), A woman without a man to manege isi a; 
uneezed and wofally astray., Women like vied bra 
we might even say that they like to be bal are 
masterful man.” A reform must bail fend? wed 
siat foes wherever It sees them. Scotlan ite thst 
the home of bigotry; but Misa McLaren te! 


ene 
the Scotch Presbyterian clergymen 28 Or pm 


an; 
sion come to an end! The imperial priest would dis- he Respectinily sutenitted. Woman Suffrage ‘conventions the clergymen Fa 
appear from the scene with all his ambitions and Tais LEETU number the lawyera and doctors, three to Sarh and 
temptations, his fomenting of jealousles and stirring M D, TAWES. sibly, if Mr. Abbot could annihilate 1 


of strife to win advantage, bis collusion with tyrant 
adventurers, legitimate or illegitimate, Nations 
wee be 8 to Siar’ oat their own salvation, 
nevitable luterference of forel 
cohorta in black robes, sheltered by the jmmunities 


of p 
much as it would gain, and the position — 
would remain essentially the same ss — A 
main foes are not merely the Chorch, 7 , The 
wrong; but, as somebody in Dickens iays, 


THERE ARE two reasons why some people don't 
mind their own business. One is that they haven't 
3 and the other is that they haven't any 


world, the flesh, and the devil,“ wherever they are 
wrong. on the other hand, we must welcome 
any one, be he Christian or infidel, who will work 
heartily with us against these ills, T, W. H. 
— Woman's Journal. 
— — m — 
THE POPE’S NEW POSITION. 

If the decree of infallibilty were to be passed at all, 
it would hhye been a wise thing on the part of the 
Vatican Council to choose a Pope of special prudence 
and sagacity under whom it should have been first 
inaugurated. It is quite true that the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves attach no new importance at all to the 
mere opinions of the Pope, whether publicly or pri- 
vately uttered, so long as they are not formal declara- 
tions of doctrine officially uttered by the Pope as 
teacher of the Church. Still, as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be doubted that the declaration of the dogma 
has attracted a quite unusual attention to all the 
Pope anys. Protestanta can’t help reflecting that 
what the Pope drops in conversation with Cardinals 
or deputations, he may, perhaps, also be moved to 
embody in a formal document which will bind the 
conscience of the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
Wao heretics, at all events while the notion of an in- 
fallible individual organ of truth is novel to the 
world, and full of the piquancy of a new Interest, 
may naturally watch all the Pope's sayings as at least 
sign-posts which may lead to aomething that all the 
great Roman Catholic wond will be forced to believe, 
Admit, if you please, that it ls not through any eup- 

ed inspiration of the Pope, but solely by the same 
Providence which is sald to watch over the fall of u 
sparrow, that his official utterances are supposed in 

e Catholic sense to be preserved from error. That, 
no doubt, is the Roman Catholic view. But then it 
will be admitted, probably, that the Pope’s own 
opinions afford in a human sense some criterion of 
what he la pretty sure never to declare, and a clew at 
least to the subjecta on which,—at all events if In- 
vited from without,—he might be likely to desire to 
“teach” the Church his own convictions. It la Im- 

ssible that the Immediate neighborhood of infalli- 

ility—even though It be a purely instrumental and 
Providential, not a rational or intellectual, infalllbil- 
ity—can be watched without profound interest Kd 
those who are sceptical of human infallibility al- 
together; and it is natural and human, even H in the 
Roman Catholic sense an unjustiflable sort of con- 
jecture, to draw inferences from what the Pope saya 
out of hla own inmost convictions, as to what he may 
some day be tempted to say as un ex-officio teacher of 
the Church. Looked at in this light, we cannot hel 
thinking that Roman Catholics must feel annoye: 
that the strong concentration of attention on the 
Holy See, which is dua ta the declaration of the 
dogma, should have occurred in the lifetime of a 
Pope who cannot be said to have anything of tha 
statesman in him, and hardly anything even of the 
wary and acate ecclesiastic who studies the econo- 
mies” of divine government no less than the moral 
and opiritual aspects of divine truth, A few years 
ago the utterances of the Pope were hardly glanced 
at by Protestant States on any aubjects not 1 
larly affecting the relations of Rome with the local 
hierarchies of other nations. But now, and all in 
consequence of this sudden blaze of light necessarily 
turned on all fndications of views which it may be- 
come Incumbent on a great many millions of men to 
accept bond fide, everything the Pope says is tele- 
graphed all over Europe, and scanned with an eager- 
nesa and sometimes with a passion that must make 
the conversational remarka of his Holiness quite un- 
comfortably Important. London Spectator. 

— Hoo 


GUIZOT. 


Françols Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born at 
Nimes, on the 4th of October, 1787, so that he lacked 
less than a month of completing bie elghty-seventh 
year, His father was an advocate, a Protestant, and 
a victim of the revolution In 1704, In consequence 
of this bereavement, and the disordered state of the 
zonntry, young Guizot was taken to Geneva, where 
he was thoroughly educated. At the age of twelve 
a6 was not only master of the ancient languages, but 
zompletely familiar with German, Italian, and Eng- 
ish, In 1805 he returned to Parla after a short stay 
n Languedoc, and wae there introduced into literary 
‘oclety, He became acquainted with Mile, Pauline 
le Meulan, and, although she was fourteen years his 
ienior, he married her in 1812. His wife bad lon 
een editor of a magazine entitled the Publicist, ani 
ver relations with the chief of the royalist party were 
ne means of giving Guizot an entrance into political 

e. 


Before bie marriage, in 1809, he had published his 
irat work—a revision of Gerard’s French Synonyms, 
joyeral other works followed—a Lives of the French 
eta, à translation of Glbbon's Decline and Fall, 
The State of the Fine Arts in France, ete. In 1812 be 
vas appointed Professor of Modern History in the 
Jorbonne. With the fall of Napoleon he entered 
volitical life. He was Secretary-General of the De- 
sartment of the Interior In 1814, of Justice in 1816, 
nd Counsellor of State in 1817. Under Decazea, 
ather of the present duke and Minister of Forel 
\ifairs, he held a high position, which he resigned 
820 on the fall of that cabinet. Meanwhile be had 
‘een publishing various worka of u very liberal ten- 
ency, which cost bim his seat in the Council of State; 
nd finally be was commanded in 1822 bo discontinue 
ila historical lectures in the Sorbonne, resumed after 
la resignation of political office, the sentiments he 
dvanced being distasteful to the conservative govern- 
ient. He then devoted himself exclusively to liters- 
are, producing historical worke with a political bear- 
agin rapid succession. In 1827 he bad the misfor- 
ane to lose his wife, but the following year he mar- 
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red again, his second wife being a niece of the first 
Madame Guizot, and like her an author. 

The Martignac ministry restored him to his chair 
at the Sorbonne in 1828, and his lectures gave him 
great popularity. In January, 1830, he entered the 
Chamber of Deputies, and was prominent in the gon- 
test which brought about the revolution of July and 
the establishment of the Orleana dynasty. On the 
accession of King Louis Philippe he was named Min- 
ister of the Interior, but held the posizion but a few 
months. In 1832 he again became minister, and held 
the place four years, In 1840 he was appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain, but after a very few 
months he was recalled to take a place in the cabinet 
of Marshal Soult, of which he was the real head for 
more than seven years. It is needless to repeat the 
18 of that oi or to detali the successive ste 


and blunders by which the minis and leular 
M. Guinot, lost their popularity, ad the of the 
citizen king came to en in lorlous end. M, Guizot 


only resigned when the revolntion had actuall un. 
With the act of resignation, followed by Gnist 
flight to England, ended forever his political career. 

e published works of M. Gulzot are very volu- 
minous, and they have established his literary fame 
on a surs foundation, but it is not necessary to cate- 
logue them here, His latest labor, we believe, was 
upon a history of France, which le published in both 
French and English in a manner worthy of iteelf,— 
Boston Advertiser. 


THE “CHRISTIAN WORLD” AT MILL'S 
GRAVE, 


It behooves all of us, who have not yet done ao, to 
tead the Autobiography, by John Stuart Mill; were 
there no other reason, the gratitade due to so eminent 
a pioneer of progress should awaken a deep Interest 
in the record of his life. 


It ts not too much to fay ee thie book, the legacy 
as 


of the modern Spiridion, done more in reversing 
the fortunes of Orthodoxy than anything else for 
many years. Had it appeared prior to the formation 
of the Mill Memorial Committee, it would probably 
have alienated the patronage of many of the digni- 
tarles and quasi-distingalshed ns who now alt 
thereon, As it was, ita publication seemed to cast 
quite a spell of consternation over the ranks of tha 
—.— and conservative organs, and other incor- 
rigible admirers of the status quo; and it is only lately 
they have sufficiently retrieved themselves to raise a 
discordant chorus of dis ment, which eyen the 
tiny yelp of the Leisure Hour does ita best to swell, 
imitating In its way the snarling of Fraser, and the 
fierce grow! of the Maga. But the most mendacious 
attempt at detraction of all was reserved for that pop- 
ular exponent of bilions piety, the Christian World, 
to make. Its ‘Literary’ supplement of January 16, 
in a notice of ita new coadjutor, the Christian Evi- 
dence Journal, says: But why does the writer of a 

ood article on Mila Autobiography call Gibbon 

e author of one of the two or three histories that 
will ever live in our literature—a vain, heartless sen- 
sualist, and oxalt Mill in preference? What could 
be more heartless than 6 conduct to Mr. Taylor, 
whose widow he married? He, a calm philosopher, 
not a vain sensuallat or impulalve fool, coolly alien- 
ated the wife’s affectlona from the husband with 
whom she had no fault to find. We can imagine 
nothing more selfish. At any rate, it should serve as 
a caution to married men how they open their doors 
to philosophers In search of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.“ The vulgar, would-be jocosity 
of the latter part of the Paragraph will gauge us the 
quality of the writer's own moral sensibility; and to 
apy one at all acquainted with the beautiful charac- 
ter of MIll, this malignant misrepresentation is Ita 
own refutation. Mrs. Taylor was a woman large- 
hearted enough to have a deep and warm friendship 
for Mill without its “alienating her affections” from 
her husband, "a moat upright, brave, and honorable 
man,” as Mil) himself calla bim (Autobiography, 
p. 185), Mill speaks again (ibid, p. 240) of bis “mar 
riage In April, 1851, to the lady whose incomparable 
worth had made her friendship the greatest source to 
me, both of happiness and of Improvement, during 
many years in which we never expected to be In any 
closer relation to one another, Ardently as I should 
have aspired to this complete unlon of our lives at 
any time in the coarse ol my existence at which it 
had been practical, I, as much as my wife, would far 
rather have foregone that privilege for ever than have 
owed it to the premature death of one for whom I 
* the sincerest respect and she the strongest affec- 

on, 

The Christian World calumniators of Mill, the 
theologians who baya toiled for a century to bury in 
slandera the memory of Thomas Paine, the monks 
who would have slain Galileo, are one party,—the 
party of arrogant Orthodoxy. They are the same 
dogs with different collars.“ The lesson to be learnt 
from the spectacle of their baseness is the necessity 
of a true system of education to lay a sure founda- 
tion of justice and purity for conduct; soperseaing 
the dogmatic commands of a musty theology, whic 
have made the sense of right-doing a mere aupersti- 
tion, where, Indeed, they have not obliterated it alto- 

ether, as In the case before us. W. Larner Sugden, 
fn London National Reformer, 


— —— — — — 
AFFECTIONATE young husband calls bis wife 


AN 
“Birdie,” because, he says, she is always associated | 


in hia mind with s bill,— National Baptist. 


A LITTLE GIRL was one day reading the History 

England, with her governess; and coming to the 
statement that Henry I, never laughed after the death 
of his son, she looked up and sald: “What ever did 
be do when he was tickled P” : 
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A VOCATION. 
SY MES. D: H. CLARE. 
It thrills, like a new, strange guest, 
Thie wide, tres outlook on wind-swept scars,— 
Where I, by pastures, and meadow-bars 
Sat black on the gold of the durning wost, 
Lolter, s bidden guest 


Bidden of beauty—tmpelled 
To set my feet toward the utter rim 
Of the Visible, where, tar and dim, 
In duat of the violet alr are beld 
‘The tremulous hills, aa of eld, 


What am J, that I should turn back 
To the blazoned windows of the town, 
Touched by the zun on his Midas-track? 
Better to stay on the breeze-blown down, 
Where sweetnees shall never lack. 


Who waits for, or misses, mo? 
Not one,—though, s weary allen, I 
Bhould stray, from the dusk till the dawn-fluahed ur 
Thrilled on my way, like the roses which Lie 
In the path of a bridal-company. 
°¢ ewe a 
Au onward sesking, a farther queat, 
Where the gold is drossed (nto crimson stains— 
To change on change—till the gray remains, 
The only rack of that burning west; 
And into my lonely breast 


A messenger comes like a dove, 
With n song like pearls of an untold price: 
“Though never for thes shall be home and love, 
For thee, at thy birth, the three Fates wove 
The richest of destinias. R 


To set thyself in another's plane; 
To sound the depths of all mortal grief; 
To reach the heights of all mortal grace— 
And the world’s mute life to paraphrase!” 
O passionate heart’s relief— 


O duty bitter-sweat, 
To gather up iato painful sheaves 
The graln which the full-fed reaper leaves! 
O precious gold of the acatterad wheat, 
Deep-troddon by careless feat! 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 15, 1874. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


A Convention of the Free Religious Association is 
to be held in Providence, at Howard Hall, beginning 
Wednesday evening, the 28th of October, and hold- 
Ing through Thursday, the 20th, Messrs. Frothing- 
ham, Higginson, Weiss, Abbot, Gannett, Mrs. 
Cheney, and other speakers are expected to be pres- 
ent. Further particulars will be given hereafter in 
the Providence papers, 

WX. J. POTTER, Sec'y F. R. A. 


— ae — — 

Costume Concerts are to be given for the benefit 
of the Appleton Temporary Home at Tremont Tem- 
ple, beginning November 2 and continuing through 
the week. Tickets, 75 cents: for sale at Oliver Dit- 
son's Music Store, 277 Washington St., Boston. 

Tue INDEX will be sent to any name nol now on our 
mail-list until January 1, 1876, on receipt of $3.00 in 
advance. Here ls achance to receive the paper for 
Nſteen months at the price of twelve months. Please 
tell your friends and neighbora of thia liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation. 


AN ARTICLE in Col. Higginson’s Woman's Journal, 
which we reprint elsewhere, rebukes us for referring 
to that paper as “the rather dull setting of weekly 
Jewels of his own. This he calls a “sneer; It was 
a compliment, and well deserved. That we find his 
articles by far the most readable part of that journal 
may be evidence of a defective taste; but we find 
ourself in a large company of people with the same 
defect. As to the reat of the article, we would rathor 
leave it unanswered: If the rebukes it administers 
are just, they are deserved, but if not, our readers 
will find that out for themselves, 


“NATURAL MORALITY” we take to ba the sum 
total of moral relations as they really ought to be in 
themselves, and not as they are concelyed to be by 
men, Our knowledge of them, like our knowledge of 
everything else, is necessarily imperfect, and subject 
to constant correction by experience and thought. 
Hence, on the one hand, natural morality never 
changes, but is ‘‘immutable;’’ while, on the other 
hand, the knowledge of It is a ‘progressive science,” 
and changes constantly as men grow wiser. The dis- 
tinction we point out is analogous to that which 
might be drawn between mathematical trath and the 
science of mathematics, Nobody supposes that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle 
was ever other than equal to the sum of the squares 
of the remaining two sides ; yet nobody aupposes that 
this truth was known to man when he was living in 
the Stone Age, Mathematics as a science have had a 
history; so has morality as a sclence. But both have 
for their subject-matter what ia in ita essence eternal. 
Whatever, for Instance, men have thought abont 
truth-telling (and lying has been more than once 
thought virtuous), was it ever anything but a virtue 
in Itself? The moment one comprehends that moral 
relations are fixed by the nature of things, although 
the human race is continually learning to understand 
them better, he must see that no will can be the basis 
of moral obligation, and must grasp without difficulty 
the meaning of the phrase “natural morality.’ It 
would be impossible to ralse the standard of natural 
morality; all that can be ralsed is the comprehen- 
sion and the practice of it. Perhaps these brief 


atatements will answer some inquiries recently put to 
us, 


ON BEHALF OF THE INDIANS, 

Since our last issue, we have received s call from 
Mr. John Beeson, more familiarly known as Father 
Beeson,” who for the past twenty years has devoted 
nearly ble whole time, and a large part of bis per- 
sonal means, to efforts for the protection and eleva- 
tion of the Indians. The following extract from a 
letter written to him under date of September 30, 
1874, by Mr. D. W. C. Duncan, a Cherokee Indian of 
mixed blood, will show that he hes won the confi- 
dence of at least one well-educated member of a 
much-wronged race: In the first place let me ex- 
press to you my sincere gratitude for the interest you 
have taken in my race. What could haye prompted 
youtodoso? Are you the only white man that can 
see anything in the Indian worth caring for? Per- 
haps not, Yet it sometimes seeme as thongh all 
mankind, both saints and sinners, have joined hands 
against us. It is certalnly very gratifying to know 
that there is even one white man who ls willing, 
only from motives of pure benevolence, to befriend 
the Indians. God bless us!“ 

Our first impression was that nothing practical 
could be done to reach the deep-seated causes of pub- 
lic indifference towards the Indians. There has 
been abundant talk and but little valuable action on 
the part of those who would like to see simple justice 
to them secured. But a favorable opportunity seems 
now to offer itself for dolng something tangible in the 
way of helping to a just solution of the Indian ques- 
tion, and between us this subscription paper was 
drawn up for immediate circulation in this vicinity 
by Mr. Besson himself :— 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1874, 

We, the undersigned, desire to hold a public meet- 
ing in Boston at an early day, In order to appoint 
and send one or more delegates to a general 
council of the various tribes ln the Indian Ter- 
ritory, already called to assemble in that Terri- 
tory in the first week of November, and to raise 
suffclent funds to defray their necessary ex- 
penses, The object in sending these delegates is to 
obtain from the Indiana themselves an authentic 
statement, from thelr own polnt of view, of the res- 
sons why the "peace policy“ of the Administration 
has thus far failed,—of their actual wrongs, griev- 
ances, and causes of complaint against the United 
States government,—and of the special measures of 
redresa which they themselves desire, We hereby 
pledge ourselves to pay the sume set opposite our re- 
spective names whenever the total amount sub- 
Seltere oy toa Paroso of peping all Uae axyeaves of 

or 
the meeting en — ** * 

Mr. Beeson undertook the disagreeable task of go- 
ing abont In person to raise as much as possible of 
the requisite amount, and to secure auch speakers as 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry 
Wilson, and other friende of the Indians, for the 
meeting itself. It would seem that so simple and 
unpretending, yet really worthy and feasible move- 
ment, ought to succeed. There would be great value 
in a direct statement by the Indiana themselves, as- 
sembled in general council, of their own wrongs and 
wants; and the presence of one or more delegates, 
sent on purpose to express the sympathy and prom- 
lao the coöperation of white friends of their race, 
would probably stimulate them to make an earnest 
appeal to the justice-loving portion of the American 
people. This would undoubtedly be published by the 
presa all over the country, help to influence legisla- 
tion at Washington, and strengthen the hands of the 
Administration in what we believe to be a sincere 
general purpose (though it has been sometimes, aa in 
the case of the Custer expedition, wofully betrayed) 
to deal fairly with the Indians. Everything in the 
line of reform in this country depends on public 
opinion; and it seems to be a sober and reasonable 
expectation that rea! good wonld result from such a 
delegation as is proposed, Mr. Beeson himself 
stands ready to go to the Indian council, as a mem- 
ber of the delegation, and perhaps a companion 
might be found to accompany him. For these res- 
sons we wish to help the project of this aelf-sacrific- 
ing man as much as possible, and therefore submit 
the foregoing statement to our readers, 

Whoever le Interested in the Indian question, and 
satisfied that the plan now proposed ia a practical 
one, may send his contribution to our personal ad- 
dress; we agree to report in these columns all sums 
thus received, and to pay them over to the person or 
persons who may be appointed to receive them at the 
contemplated public meeting, when held. It the 
meeting should not be held after all, or if in our 
judgment any other reason exista why the money 
ought not to be paid ont, we further agree to refund 
the same to the contributors, Any surplus above 
the eum required for the actual expenses of the 
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meeting will be available in carry! 

for which it ia called, How many ed sa “ 

ana may have among our readers, we do not kno , 

but we hope that all who are such Will improve * 

opportunity of doing them what promises to ai 

substantial service. ms 
— — — — 
TYNDALL'S CORRECTION. 


— 


Professor Tyndall, in the revision of his Belfay 
address for the press, has altered the already f y 
passage In which he spoke of matter as oo we 
“the promise and potency of every form and q 
of life.” It now reads thus: “By an Intellectual 
ceasity I crosa the boundary of experimental ie, 
and discern in that matter which we, in our 8 
rance of {ts latent powers, .. have hitherto covery 
with opprobium, the promise and Potency of all ty. 
reatrial life,” 

The addition of the phrase “by an intelleetnal ne 
cessity” ia m hint at that use of the “‘selentifie imag. 
nation” for which Tyndall is a atrong advocate and 
is probably Intended as bis defence against thech 
ol an unscientific procedure In “prolonging the vision 
backwards across,” or (as he now puts it more briel- 
ly) “crossing,” the boundary of experimental ey}. 
dence.” We should interpret this new phrase as 
really a recognition of the absurdity of supposing 
that facts do not necessitate the logical inferences 
which they potentially contain. Nobody buy i 
idiot can stop with "experimental evidence,” ss this 
is usually concelyed; there is an iron connection be- 
tween premise and conclusion which couples “ex. 
perimental evidence“ with trans-experimental em- 
sequences in al! minds that are gifted with any degree 
of reasoning power. In other words, it in useless to 
treat euch results of thought as the law of natun! 
selection, for instance, aa if it were a mere “bypoth- 
esis” that could be approved or discarded on a bal 
ancing of probabilities. Some things are certain, if 
other things are true; and Tyndall la justified in re 
fusing to be tied down to bare facts, I these {acts are 
pregnant with necessary truth. Whether in thitin- 
atance he has got in all the facta that must be in- 
cluded before "he somewhat vague inference he draws 
can become a necessity, is another question. His 
right to ‘“‘cross the boundary” is indisputable; but 
he does not make It sufficiently clear where he piteh- 
es his tent, 

The substitution of “all terrestrial life” for “every 
form and quality of life” is a seeming concession to 
the opposition; but we doubt if It [s really ons. Wo 
suspect that in Tyndall's own mind the two phrases 
are exactly equivalent, At least, we seo no reason to 
think otherwise, and cannot comprehend how, as hu 
been Inferred, it “makes a vast difference In the ar- 
gument.“ In Tyndall's view, sensation and thonght 
are probably just as much phenomena of terrestrial 
life as alimentation or respiration; and, it so, the 
hazy materialism he espouses has lost nono of iu 
haze. On the other hand, we suspect that the super- 
terrestrial, celestlal, or Divine life which is too ha 
supposed to be conceded by Implication in this reno- 
vated phraseology, would by no means come under 
the Professor's purely scientific conception of “life” 
in any case, If we are correct lu these surmised, 
then the substitution in question is no recognition, 
direct or indirect, of super-material lifa either in man 
or out of man, The phrase he first used was not 
applicable to anything but “life” in its restricted or 
organic sense, and hence had nothing to do with 
“Divine life,“ unless this fs conceived as dependent 
on organiam; while the new phrase 1 just as inclu- 
sive as the old of “every form and quality” of ‘tha- 
man life.” Matter Is still set forth as including the 
„promise and potency” of all that is ia man; whileit 
was not before set forth as Including the “promise 
and potency” of any life that ia not in human orin- 
ferior organisms, Hence, were it not for Tyndalls 
frank admission that material or molecular causèt 
will not explain “sensation and thought,” we should 
suppose him to be a consistent and rigorous material- 
let; but, now as before, that admission, set over 
agalnst the amended passage, takes all the coneis- 
tency out of him. Really, do we know to-day wheth- 
er ho is a “materialist” or not? Whoever is sare of 
either alternative must be so in obvious neglect of 
evidence that contradicts it. There is snch s ai 
thorough-going materialiam, of which Dr. Büchner . 
one of the consistent and most illustrious advocates; 
but it is at the least improbable that Professor Tyn- 
dall should be classed with Büchner and his compan 
ions. Future expositions of bis thought will lose 
none of their interest; the dénouement of its develop» 
ment has not yet been reached. 


THE SINS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


a ———————— 
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shadowy and indefinable as electricity and ozone; 


Professor Newman wrote thus in an article in | but are they not as real and as potent? Will not 


Fraser's Magazine for last June: Tux Inpex fre- 
quently shows Itself unjust to Christianity by Imput- 
ing to Uhristian doctrine all the vices, swindlings, and 
high crimes of Christian professors, Christianity 
(forsooth) ought to keep Its professors moral! Even 
the baseness of the Tammany ring and official roguery 
ls put down to the discredit of Christianity.“ We 
remember nothing whatever in these columns that 
would justify such a charge as this, which, if unsus- 
tained, ia exceedingly unjust. Is it impossible to 
oppose the anti-Christian position except by glaring 
misrepresentation? Certainly itseemaso, What wa 
have really charged upon Christianity is, not all the 
ains of its professors, but all such sins as are encour- 
aged and fostered by its essential doctrines; for in- 
stance, the punishment of heresy as a crime, the de- 
ninl of intellectual freedom, the circumecription of 
human brotherhood by sectarian lines, the debase- 
ment of reason In order to exalt faith, the deteriora- 
tion of ethics which follows from making an An- 
spired book“ the test of morality, etc.,et¢, All these 
things have resulted in the greatest and gravest 
wrongs to mankind; let hlm who can clear the skirts 


of Christianity from the gnilt and stain of them, 


But sach sins or crimes as have no particular relation 


to Christian ideas (e. g. cheating, swindling, theft, 
murder) we bave never charged to Christianity. 
That such gross misrepresentation as is contained in 


the extract we have quoted should be made in a first- 


class English magazine, edited by the hiatorian 
Froude,—made, too, by one so unlyersally respected 
as Professor Newman,—is not a pleasant thought; 
but we suppose there Is no prospect of redress, and 
turn to the work in hand. 


_ HO OO kk — 
RELIGION IN ABT. 


The suggestive little paragraph in Taz INDEX of 


October 3 was in my mind as I looked at the very in- 
teresting pictures of the Spanish and German achool 


now on exhibition at the Athensum. They do in- 
deed offer most fruitful atudies of the typical charac- 


ter, not only of the two nations, but of the two 
churches which they represent; but they brought to 
my thoughts not so much the superiority of the new 
school over the old, as the dangers that surround the 
new, and the great import and beauty of some of the 
characteristics of the old faith which we must beware 
lest we lose altogether, and so misrepresent human 
nature and carry on human progress only in crab- 
wise, eldiing fashion. 

Kaulbach’s representation is well spoken of as 
“masculino; the womanly aide of human nature in 
recognized only in Queen Elizabeth. Why should 
not Iaabella of Castile haye stood beside Columbus, 
Vittoria Colonna held high converse with Michael 
Angelo and Savonarola, and the wife of Luther ap- 
peared as hia ald in the great work of translating the 
Bible? 

The whole ploture, like the Protestant Church, ls 
full of power and admirable drawing, atrong individ- 
nallty, and noble expression; but it is not organic, it 
has no unity In it, it does not glow with sentiment 
nor blossom {nto beauty, The cold, neutral tints of 
the cartoon seem well adapted to the subject, and, 
from what we know of the German school of color, 
we should hardly expect any better effect in the fn- 
ished painting. 

But the Madonna and altar-pleces In the other 
room attract the eye at once by their rich glow of 
Nght and color. Humanity ie there not 2s will and 
intellect (for herein Kaulbach'e work is immensely 
superior), bat as loye and human relation. All is 
limited, narrow in its range, but having a unity and 
perfection which satisfles us for the moment, if it 
leaves ns to question afterward, 

The mysterles of apiritual life are indicated, but 
with loving, tender sweetness; the angels seem as 
natural actors in the human drama as the woman or 
the soldiers, Woman is here the central figure, In 
one phase only, in one relation,—not the highest nor 
the broadest, but the tenderest and the most touch- 
ing. The peasant girl is ennobled by the glory of 
maternity, In the Annunciation, the attitude and 
action are very simple, and the figure at first seems 
inexpreselye; but, aa you gaze, yon catch the listen- 
ing of her soul to the breathings of hope and faith 
that come with the promised blessing, and you rec- 
ognize that the angela, unseen by her, are filling her 
with the power of life and love which she ia to be- 
stow upon her offspring. So Swedenborg has said 
that the highest angela surround a woman who is 
bearing hor part in the divine work of creation. 
These unseen forces of spiritual help and life are as 


spiritual acience some day learn the laws of their ne- 
tion, and substantiate aa fact what poetry and relig- 
lon haye given us as falth and beanty ? 

The path to this recognition of the union of intel- 
lect and faith, of the marriage of masculine individu- 
ality and feminine attraction, lies Indeed through Free 
Religion. But the second word la as important as the 
first. Free to expand, It must also be loyal to the 
centre, Free to investigate, It must be faithful in 
preserving the truth. Clear and definite in state- 


tlonate in clothing It in form and expression. Prot- 
estant In Its position towards all oppression, false- 
hood, and wrong, It must be catholic in Its relation 
to all that is good and human, 

If the bright side of the Catholic Church le here 
presented, Its dark and morbid side are not forgot- 
ten. The pathetic but painful Pletà and the diegust- 
ing Martyrdom remind us of the extravagances and 
abuses from which the brave men represented on the 
other canvas have freed us. Better the cold air and 
barren mountains of Germany, than the lurid glow 
of the Spanish Inguisition; bat do either of these 
represent to us the church of the future? Do we 
not see the need of foundations laid broader and 
deeper lu human nature than either of these Churches 
of the past have built upon? But must they not be 
laid in the same strength and courage as the one, and 
the same loving reverence and acceptance of beauty 
and mystery as the other? E. D. C. 


PROF. TYNDALL'S ADDRESS, 


Much has been and ls being sald and written about 
thia remarkable discourse, both by those who agree 
with and those who dissent from it, The pretension 
which I here make to discuss it is a very modest one; 
but having carefully read the address in its complete 
published form, and experienced in its perusal the 
moat hearty satisfaction, I feel moved to allude to a 
few of its pointa which specially engaged my 
attention, 

And, in the first place, I am struck with the singu- 
larly high, pure, and fine spirit in which the whole 
address seems to have been concelved, as well us with 
the fair, candid, and gracious style in which it le writ- 
ten. Although every sentence ia kindled with a 
brave and ardent purpose, no undue heat character- 
izes a single word. From bitterness and denuncia- 
tion and sarcasm and ridicule and dogmatiam It 18 
entirely free, Through the lista of discussion the 
eminent author rides with a knightly and courteous 
bearing, and no adversary whom he meets can accuse 
him of dealing an unfalr blow. Surely, for truth 
much is to be expected as the result of discussion, 
when her most famous retainers come up to contend 
for her in this really magnanimous and gallant tash- 
jon, Would that all who undertake to speak and 
write upon the great mooted aubjects of the day 
might do itiu the admirable spirit and style of Prof, 
Tyndall, And I am especially glad that, In the 
points of controversy between sclence and religion, 
three such famous IIlustrators of the scientific phase 
of thought, as Darwin, Spencer, and Tyndall, should 
hold up an example so worthy to be followed by their 
opponents, The advocates of religion have much to 
learn from these men of acience, not only as to the 
subject matter in controversy, but as to the spirit and 
style In which the discussion shall be conducted. 

Tn the second place, I am impressed with the au- 
perb moral tone that vibrates through every page of 
the discourse. I do not use this word moral in the 
flabby and insipid sense in which It ls generally em- 
ployed by religious writers, nor in the superficial one 
of ordinary conventional usage, I would borrow a 
little of that splendid ring which some of the old pa- 
gans were wont to impart to the word moral, and 
which makes it indicate, not mere goodinesa of feel- 
ing and tame conformity of condact, but a lofty, in- 
splred, and virile energy in the pursult of truth, an 
enthusiastic devotion to ita service, a subdued joy in 
the recognition of it, and a kindling sense of ita deep 
ethical significance. There ls a certain “‘ethic glow" 
(L borrow the phrase from the author himself) 
throughout this whole masterly address, which, 
while it is Impossible nat to feel, is equally imposai- 
ble to describe. Not for victory in controversy does 
Prof, Tyndall write, but for truth,—that he and all 
men may discover and own it, An impulso in- 
herent in primeval man turned my thoughts and 
questionings betimes towards the sources of natural 
phenomens,’’—these are the grand words with which 
he opens his address, and they give the key-note of 
his entire effort. The unquenchsble love of knowl- 


ment of the ideal, it muat also be genial and affec-* 


edge, the sublime curiosity to know the causo and the 
nature of whatsoever exists, which has been the Im- 
pulse animating the human mind from the begin- 
ning, and which impulse hes borne on humanity in 


the path of progress through all ages,—this “ethical 


requirement” (again I borrow a phrase from Prof. 


Tyndall) of our common human nature ia what our 
author feels and surrenders himself to, and what 


gives illumination and tone to his kindling sentences, 
What Prof, Tyndall so justly and generously says of 


Mr. Darwin, we may with equal truth say of him, 
that, “though tn handling his mighty theme all pas- 
sion has been stilled, there is an emotion of the Intel- 
lect incident to the discernment of new truth, which 
often colors and warme his pages.” This “emotion 
of the intellect" ls a rare but beautiful quality in 
acientific and philosophical writers; aud when we see 
it combined with real abllity and logical clearness, it 
is a consummation of intellectual and ethical genius 
which excludes all cause of discontent, “The dis- 


cernment of new truth“ would, indeed, seem to be 


the inevitable natal hour both of mental and of spirit- 
ual joy,—the only new birth, one might think, which 
any man of good sere could desire to have, Wa 
want more recognition of this “ethical requirement’’ 
of our human nature, mors of thia fine “ethic glow,” 
in the writings of our scientific and philosophical 
men; and When we shall have It, our books of aci- 
ence and philosophy will be as inspiring reading ae 
our poems and scriptures. 

In the third place, I fail to find any disguised or 
undisguined athelsm or materialism in thin address; 
and, temperamentally, I think that I am as senaltive 
to either as well nigh any one can be. It Is very eaay 
to discover what sort of a God Prof, Tyndall does 
not bellevein, He does not believe in the deus ex 
machina, He does not believe in the clock-maker 
God. He does not belleye in the God that creates 
something out of nothing, and of which something 
he ls not a necessary part. He does not belleye in 
the Creator-God at all, who stands off from the sub- 
stance which he Is not, giving it a primal push, and 
an occasional tinkering touch, and maintaining a 
personal Independence of It forever. Butis he nec- 
eaearily athelstic because denying auch a God? Most 
Christians would esteem him so, no doubt. Yet lebus 
remember what Epicurus taught: Not he is godless 
[atheist] who rejects the gode of the crowds, but 
rather he who accepts them,” In the deepest spirit 
of reverence of which I am capable, I say all gratl- 
tude be to science for dethroning and destroying for 
us the "gods of the crowda, —by which I mean not 
only the heathen deities, but the ordinary God of the 
Christiana; the God of the Old Testament, and, 
largely, the God of the New, Even Jesus’ God is 
not the God in whom, in many respecta, men of rea- 
son and of enlightened faith can belleve. He, too, ia 
one of “the goda of the crowds,” whom we shall have 
either to make smartly over, or remand among the 
obsolete deities of an ignorant and superstitious age, 


Prof, Tyndall and his compeera in science are only 
doing for this age what Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius did for theirs; namely, ridding It of the 
belief in a God external to and apart from the uni- 
verse itself—an arbitrary, capricious, fickle, and an- 
thropomorphic deity. In the place of such a God, 
they are demonstrating to us a permanent force, an 
invariable law in Nature, and an unbroken process of 
evolution from the lower to the higher forma of ax- 
istence. It is not strange that some should discover 
only athelam and materialism in this; yet we haye 
but to take a second view, and to walt fora deeper 
Insight, to discover that permanent force,” Anvari- 
able law,” ‘‘unbroken continuity of development,“ 
“primal, mechanical shock of atoms,” ‘‘cosmical 
life,’’ Intrinsic promise and potency" of matter, are 
only other and better names of deity, or new defini- 
tlons of that mystery of the universe before which 
reverent men of science bow no lesa than the special 
devotees of religion, ‘The principle of every change 
resides In matter,“ days Gassendi. But what is mat- 
ter? Prof. Tyndall well saya that “everything de- 
pends on the answer to be given to this question,” 
Suppose it should be proven that matter is as good as 
apirit,—nay, that there is no matter without spirit, 
and no spirit withont matter,—who can object? Let 
God and the son! be dispelled if they can be; in try- 
ing to dispel them, we may discover them more 
clearly and fully than before, 

But Prof. Tyndall is not trying to dispel God and 
the soul; he is only trying to state such facts about 
the universe as he has come upon, The deep mys- 
tery" that lies at the heart of the cosmos, that under- 
lies the ‘‘beginnings of things, —that he affirme, but 
does not audaciously expound. The natural senti- 
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ment of the human heart, which reverences this 
„mystery,“ Prof. Tyndall profoundly respects. He 
even says that “to yield this sentiment reasonable 
satisfaction ls the problem of problems at the present 
bour.” No warfare between sclence and religion 
does he proclaim. Spoiling for a fight between these 
hoia not, He only demande thst religion shall not 
assume any authority over science, but shall grace- 
fully yfeld to instruction In matters where science is 
wiser than she, Those who are not willing that re- 
ligion shall do ss much as thie had best say good-by 
to religion altogether. ‘*The lifting of life is che es- 


sential point,” saya the professor; and in thia sub- 


lime work, if each will agree to mind its own, eclence 
and religion may walk hand in hand. 
. 4. W. 5. 
— — — 
TEETOTALISM,. 

‘Je it right,” aska a correspondent, ‘for persons in 
health to drink, as a beverage, anything that will in- 
toxicate? This is not intended as a question of per- 
sonal freedom; I would like your opinion on the sub- 
ject, scientifically considered.“ To this question no 
answer seems to us possible but this: it is sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong. The mere act of drink- 
ing a glass of wine, for instance, as a beverage, io in- 
nocent or guilty according to circumatances, which 
we cannot reduce to any formula beforehand, Every 
Christian communicant considers'it à sacred duty at 
the Lord's table;“ It would certainly be wrong for 
a reformed inebriate to touch a drop of anything that 
might revive his slumbering passion. That there is 
any inherent wickedness in drinking a glass of wine 
with a friend under suitable circumstances, is a prop- 
osition too absurd to be maintained; but it would be 
wore than absurd to forget the great danger of form- 
ing a habit which may prove the sure road to ruin. 
As a rule, the less liquor a man drinks, the better for 
him and all concerned; but we belleve that America 
bas much to learn from Germany and France in the 
wise use of mild stimulants. Personally we care lit- 
tile for them and ‘seldom use them, although not a 
testotaller; but wa believe that intemperance would 
be greatly reduced in the community, If something 
like the German beer-garden, conducted with strict 
decorum, should be generally regarded with favor. 
Buch views as these cannot be met wisely by a howl 
of denunciation; we commend them to temperate 
consideration, 


Communications. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY, 


BATTLE ORERk, Mich., Sept. 12, 1874. 
EDITOR oF THE Inpex:— 

In the course of a conversation some days since, I 
had occasion to mention the moral character of some 
representative Free Religionists, as tending to show 
that the holding of opinions at variance with the 
doctrine of the Christian theology did not necessitate 
a decline of moral sensibility; but, on the other hand, 
as evidenced In the lives referred to, left aven the re- 
ligious emotions active and deep as in those whose 
inspirations were drawn from Calvary, and the ex- 
plation of ain through faith in another's work (the 
inaplration and incentive in the former case being 
the boundless goodness of God in so adapting the 
universe to the faculties of mankind as to confer the 
highest rewards upon the highest culture and the 
purest life, thus offering a constant motive to the race 
to be intelligent and moral). It was objected that 
thie religious activity was something held over from 
early Christian training and was not to be credited to 
such an apprehension of God as that taught by men 
of THE INDEX school; and that no such examples 
could be taken as showing the kind of character ta be 
produced by thia system of denials. In order to 
make a fair showing for Free Religion, the subject 
must owe much less to Christian civilization than 
any person could possibly owe whose early life had 
been moulded and colored by its energies In the very 
construction of our society, as well as through ita 
special organizations and doctrines. 

The point of interest is just here: How much are 
we really indebted to Christianity for the moral sense 
that upholds civillzed society? Subtracting Chris- 
tianity from our civilization, what is left of it, and 
what is the lineage of the remainder? 

I should be glad If you, or some one that you know 
to be competent, would give in THE INDEX such a 
statement of this matter as the truth warrants, It 
would be of great interest and profit to me and, pre- 
sumably, to many others. An INQUIRER, 


[Go back to the origin of Christianity: whence was 
derived Christian morality itself? From natural 
sources. Did Jesus invent the moral principles he 
taught, or were they even first taught in hie day? 
Research has proved the contrary, The fewelement- 
ary moral laws from which our present moral code 
naturally follows are all so simple as to have forced 


themselves on human notice long before Jesns was 
born, and in many places where he had never been 
heard of; and they would be equally well known 
(and practised, as we believe), if he had never been 
born at all. No doubt à special coloring bas been 
given to natural morality by the Christian gospel,— 
not often to Its improvement, however. But the 
point we make {a that moral principles are “‘revealed”” 
in the moral situations of life itself, and are thus con- 
tained in all human experience; as aociety is evolved, 
they become clearer and better understood, and are 


taught by word and example more successfully to 


each new generation. When Christianity has become 
an unheeded mythology, the morality of the world 
will not suffer on that account, because morality has 
really nothing to do with any mythology; and if any 
change is to be expected, It will probably be a change 
for the better alone, since the zum of human expe- 
rience, from which all morality is a deduction, will 
have been increased. To our correspondent's ques- 
tions, therefore, we should reply that we are indebted 
to human experience in general, not specially to 
Christianity, for “the moral sense that upholda civil- 
ized wociety;? that, when Christianity bas faded 
away as an existent religion, morality will be left 
wholly untouched and unweakened; and that the 
lineage” of morality la the lineage of human nature 
itself.—Ep. | 


“Why should the Freethinker be more immoral 
than the Rellgtonist? He haa every inducement to 
be 4 moral man, without any of the frantic and en- 
thusiastic Incentives of religion to hurry him Into 
immorality. The Freethinker is opposed to delusion, 
to error, to falsehood, only because they are fatal to 
the interests, fatal to the 8 of society, and at 
war with the welfare of mankind. The Freethinker 
has a code to which he conforms himself, founded 
upon facts, built upon experience, guided by reason. 

o walks through the Pie of Nature, converting 
only the wholesome and delicious fruits to his use; 


experience teaches him to refuse, to caat aside the 


noxious and poisonous plants. To receive nourish- 
ment, to feel pleasure, and to communicate thase to 
others, ls the moving principle of the Freethinker, 
Thus he becomes serviceable to hla fellow-creatures ; 
his whole life is taken up in making those around 
him happy, that he may enjoy happiness himself; 
that his acquaintance may feel interested in his wel- 
fare, may smile upon his prosperity, may ahare his 
felicity. He fears no revenging and implacable phan- 
toma of superstition; he worships no unknown pow- 
era; he seeks for no jaws out the world which he 
inhabits; he asks not for a rale of action from the 
arch-priest, from the Insane devotee, or the morose 
bigot. His whole conduct le squared—not by any 
fanciful theory—not by any chimerical system—but 
by the duties of moralit: ; these, unlike tbe various 
contradictory chimeras of the religionist, remain the 
same; founded upon truth, they are eternal.” From 
“The Correspondent :” New York, September 13, 1828. 


THE FREE-LOVE CONVENTION, 
EDITORE or InpExX;— 

Ican hardly blame Bishop Ferrette for criticising 
the convention held in Parker Memorial Hall a few 
weeks since. I think a large proportion of the Spirit- 
ualists in this vicinity and elsewhere would do the 
same thing. I also looked in at that convention, at 
most of the seasions, taking no interest except curi- 
osity. It could with as much propriety be called a 
cattle-show us a Spiritualists’ convention, and it ia 
this fact that leads me to write this letter. There 
was but a very slight sprinkilng of Boston Spiritual- 
ista present, and many of those, like myself, were 
present from curiosity rather than interest. The 
subject of Spiritualism was 9 left out; 1 did 
not hear it touched upon, and after Inquiry 1 find no 
one that did. It was freedom, free love, stirpicult- 
ure, woman's ownership, Hullism, repertorial short- 
comings, and other cognate subjects that were dls- 
cussed or ventilated at this convention, Many per- 
fone came in, attracted by tha name, I bave no 
doubt, who may be satisfied with thia firat attempt to 
understand Spiritualism. One person I knew of 
that clasa, and I had to tell him out of self-respect 
(he knowing me to bea Spiritualist) that this con- 
vention was a ship sailing under falee colors. 

I do not intend any reflection on the bright or 
dimmed experts representing the subjects treated 
there. They have a perfect right to discuss the sub- 
jects they did and in the way they did; that is a mat- 
ter of taste and attraction, But they had no right to 
call it a Spiritualists’ convention. No one will ac- 
cuse me of being anything but a radical, and I think 
I can claim to be an outspoken Spiritualist. Havin 
been satisfied of the fundamental truth of Spiritual. 
ism, Ihave not been backward in declaring myself 
one; I follow where truth leads, and take the conse- 
en aware th tt der ite h 

am aware the commun ans under ite hypoc- 
rley, that the evils that the outer: of thin sone 
vention complain of are not much, If any, overstated: 
but the plans offered for improvement are defective. 
Their cure seems to some (of whom J am one) to be 
worse than the disease; and ‘free love,“ as under- 
stood by most people and as taught by the oratora 
of this convention, la not indorsed by the larger 
and better portion of Spiritualists. 
tion“ will not probably be understood; it has e 
tinge of pretension abont it; so I will add—I mean 


“Better por- . 
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those who haye become convinced 5 
the grave, and the “departed” are ‘nya — $ 
nicative and interested in the affairs of thie fico 
us, but who do not wish to be “disturbers wae 
ace,” unless humanity is to gain something by 

isturbance. The larger, if not the better. Ar ts 
the Spiritualists do not see the "gain" inthe on of 
tion of home and social life that these ieee 
shriekers” are hoping for, Certainly people pas 
have this evidence of s future life, and be hi * 
that evidence, and belleve also that through Íy i 
cally, as it becomes more universa), these cryin — 
admitted evils will be cured, and yet see no — 
tlon between thia belief and the outalde Jasues which 
some are forever mixing it up with, Bishop 5. 
rette, und others like-minded, will understand 5 
what I have tried to say that, when he was in Park, 
Memorial Hall on the 17th of September, he was 4 
in a Spiritualist convention, and it was an olenes i 
a good many Spirituulists to call it one. 

Joan Wernensrr, 


— ̃ .!L＋.ĩſ —— 
BEFORM OF THE Laws. 


BALTIMORE, Se 
Francis E. ABBOT: Sept 6, 186 


My dear Sir, —Since Tae INDES has e. 
from the theological and metaphysical 3 
turned its attention to the great needs of this pn 
world, and hejan to lay the corner-stone of the 
church of the eavenly present, recognizing the be- 
neficent gifta Nature has bestowed upon man, andthe 
very imperfect and Incomplete use thus far made of 
these omnipresent benefits, my beart and soul are 
with you In the great work of construction which 
must accompany and keep pace with the 
and extensive work of destruction for which we 
cale are become notorious. Hide-bound and foal. 
ized theologists and legalista accuse us of being icono 
clasts simply, and demand of us something better 
than the creeds and laws which we have found unfit 
for un advanced society, and upon which we hare 
assed our condemnation. Our work, to be sewes 
ul, must be constructive as well as destructive. Now 
the wise are ready to learn even from thelr enemies, 
The wise general ia ever on the alert to discover and 
possess himself of armament, discipline, ot plan, 
superior or at least equal to those of the opposing 
army. Confucius long ago wrote in substance: 
is useless to reform or convert a man over forty jean 
of age; and the t wisdom of the Romish Church 
is displayed in the tion of the opposing fact 
that the infant mind is like ‘clay in the hands of the 
potter,” moulded at will, recelving any impression 
stamped thereon, which with the advance of time be- 
comes an indelible impression. If mothers are the 
moulders of the race, and the child is the embryo of 
the man, how important is it that we who believe in 
development should invent and organize better melh- 
ods of education and development for the children of 
radicals than the hoary, gray-headed, and mythical 
ones which ought to and will pass away with arapid- 
ity proportioned to that with which things betler are 
developed to supplant them, All hail to “Li 
and Light!’ Environed as we are by the effete 
unexecuted or badly executed enactments of a ruder 
soclety—enactments conserved and guarded by a 
priesteraft of legality—whose end is gain, and whom 
methode are belligerent as well as 4 Be 
ripe is the hour for some sagacious radical 
of the lawa! Should not the question of the hour 
for him be; How many and which of these effete 
enactments and cumbrous methods can modern sd- 
ety dispense with?“ When seeing such men u 
Andrew and Phillips, who were bred to the law, de- 
voting themselyes zealously to bumanitarian reforms, 
but doing nothing to re-organize and reform the law 
iteelf, I have said to myself, How hopelessly uncandid, 
sordid, or superstitious is the piad of law! 
Society fe justified in enacting and executing laws for 
the protection of persona and property; but when it 
overstepe these bounds In the present age, it assumes 
functions which it has no right to exercise, and eur. 
tails the offices and restricts the efficient activity of 
the individual in the acquirement of education, cult 
ure, and self-government, and hinders knowledge by 
abridging the opportunities of experiment and the at- 
tainment of practical truths and correct methods; to 
other words, it curtails lberty and abuts out light 
We radicale must organize a division of labor, Ar 
there not some possessing knowledge of these out- 
grown laws upon our statute-booke (which we are all 
presumed to know, but of which we the people are in 
rofound ignorance), some who will organize 4 
ege or emy of law and equity whoso bualnes It 
shall be to enlighten the people as to what 
by-gone, and absurd enactments now exist and should 
be abrogated,—construct and press upon our! 
tures an improved and uniform code b 
modern principles and rational methods? We are 
creed-bound, church-bound, law-bound; belp uu to 
destroy the rubbish of antiquity, and enable us wi 
liberty and light to erect better and more comm 
accommodations for modern men and women. 
Public opinion is not only under but above all legt- 
lative enactment, The course of these sequences 
consumes time, and God's mill grinda slowly but * 
sure, The honest of us may be crushed breed 
millstones of public opinion; but still the grl 25 
progress will be gronnd, and the martyrs of the p tal 
ent though rejected to-day, shall become the lit 
ized saints of the future, The people throug Onn; 
number theircreeds while forgetting their 7 
we leave unexecuted laws, and forget their ex i ibs 
till the statute-books are cumbrous with the ra 15 15 
and we keep avaricious and expenalve legal — nit 
resurrect them when occasion requires. 1s i —— 
a Luther or a Calvin ripe and ready to 1 
agitate law reforms? Bens, 
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OHBISTIAN CRUELTY, 


In the town of B., in northern New H hi 
J. W., a farmer's child, received injury of the head’ 
eansing imbecility. Years increased his intractable- 


ness, yet, as harmless, he ran at | 


and he was confined In a miserable out-b 


becile, and supplying in coldest wea! 


an open chimney place. ‘Farmed out“ by the town, 


whan, by death, the father’s ministrations ceased, 
hard was the lot of this unfortunate, left to the ten- 
der mercies of brothers and thelr wives, who, at odd 
times, threw the wretch potato skins and scant al- 


lowance of the garbage of swine. 


My brothers, for a time in his vicinity, on a bleak 


October's day, visited our subject, chained, naked, 


and shivering in his hovel, through which blew the 
cold wind of the region. Hla utterance was like the 
bleating of 2 calf. Aa. Regie. thrown to the ema- 


clated wretch, he dav: like a famished wolf. 


Bridently, his were constant pangs of hunger and of 
A little acattered 
ralnless sufferer knew not snough to nes- 

log. Im- 


cold, ex 
straw the 
ile In, nor use for warmth, al 
agine the conditlon of naked 


tin warm summer days, 


ng or w 
umanityin a fireless 


hovel, in temperature ranging from the nineties In 

g of mercury in winter! He 
was unprotected by halr, as If just stripped; wild and 
restive, moving or jumping the length of hia chain; 


summer to the freezin 


anon, crouching over ashes of a transient wood fire, 
picking them over and over in vain search for one 


ald) suppuration was long and copious, and report 
averred that the Farais kad erence — to SOTADA Á off 


and ly swallow the pus. 
my informant, “That dreadful alght disturbed 
my nightly rest,” In eed, his description did the 
sleep of the writer, whose account Is feeble compared 
to the other. With the cold of autumn came n feelin 
that even I ought to do 8 for relief of su 
sasainn I wrote the acting Orthodox cle an of 
B., imploring his ald in so dreadful a case, 
erend clergyman deigned not even a reply, The 
urgency of soul-saving, doubtless, hindered him from 
meddling In affalra outside, As I retired the bitter 
nights of that winter, “my heart's desire“ was that 
the idiot might die, But I heard no more. How 
many years thereafter he atarved, and froze, and 
thawed, I know not. 

Now the remarkable fact la that this abiding horror 

was in a community highly Christian, Its Ortho- 
doxy was wealthy and influential. The Rey. David 
5., a Scotchman, bad long dispensed “the pure milk 
of the word“ of Scotch Presbyterlanlam, rich and 
2 insomuch that devotees from far climbed 
orbidding hilla to partake. Sinners“ (Whatever 
that might mean) saw but a bad look,” so bad and 
1 Indeed, that reaction must come, and a 
Universalist society was instituted; whereupon 
‘there was war” and more brimstone, 

The combatants had little time for humanity in 

for thelr poor, 

Yeot this community was hardly worse than others, 
corrupted, all, by false theology and ideas of this life, 
contemned in view of the future, 

As for the torture by neglect of one demented, is 
there not Christian authority for that, and more? 
Jesus deemed them possessed of devils, and are such 
to be entertained and cherished? If kindness to the 
Insane and idiotic ia Christian, then are Christians 
slow to learn, for Christendom’s treatment of these 
has been revoltingly inhuman, The blessed esyluma 
for the defective classes are a modern outgrowth of 
enlightened humanity, not of sectarianism. 

In any view, a case like this narrated ia bewilder- 
ing, making the head of the philaathroplet droop 

th shame and sadness, misdoubting whether man- 
kind be not allled to the hyena or the ghoul. 

CHARLES ELTINE, 
New BEDFORD, Mass. 


5 — — 
LIBEHAL LEAGUES AND SECBET OBGAN- 
IZATIONS. 

Eprroz or TuE INDEX :— 

In your editorial notes upon the commanication on 
“Secret Organization Proposed” in THE INDEX of 
Sept 8, you ee “Farther thoughts on it will be 
carefully heeded,” Permit me to give s few thoughts 
which crowd upon me from this far-off standpoint 
down Booth, 1 2 

first, a word regarding the Liberal e in 
this city. I refused to become a member of it be- 
cause it was a secret organization, and because for 
that reason its objecta were not understood by tha 
masses, although aeveral of the Demande of Liberal- 
ism, without regard to their name or source, had 
been endorsed by the press of this State irrespective 
of 2 blas. 

t would astonish many who have sup this 
secret organization to be opposed to the spl tof atrue 
republic to see the nine Demands nalled in conspicu- 
ous places, and thus to learn that there was no partl- 
san character in them. They would very shortly 
find out that as many of one political party as of the 
Other opposed them. It is safe to say that the De- 
Mocracy of this State are more opposed to those nine 
Demanda than the Republicans. 

Tn your editorial columns of Aug, 20, you quote 
from a New Orleans letter, that “the Demanda will 


veloped the impulse to rend hla cl thi oe — 
nd hls clo A ence- 
forward, not for an instant would he toleta a shred, 
where 
his aged father, seeming alone to cared for hi 
as bis own dependence allowed, — with the im: 
er u little freon 


he rev- 


not be likely to take with the negro population; the 
word liberal will kill them,” ete. The word liberal 
has been an obstacle, for quite naturally a political 
application is st once sup and a secret organ- 
ization would at once add fuel to that spark of dis- 
trust, when a plain statement from the house-tops 
an 3 ta bar yana all such erroneous 

enn, an ve religious y to grapple only with 
ita legitimate, its well-known, foes. P 3 

I have conversed with intelligent colored men here, 
men of wealth, culture, and influence, and they sre 
in perfect sympathy with the Demands for Religious 
Liberty as ax pres in Tau Inpex. I wish those 
Demands could always be so identifed South. They 
express regret that those Demands baye been errone- 
ously supposed to haye a party blas. 

These well-informed colored men well know that 
the present supporters of these Demands are the anes 
who were foremost in the work of their emancipa- 
tion, They need noinformation on this point, Their 
well-stocked libraries are filled with data, and the, 
could to-day give facts and dates with as much Bane d 
sion as Parker Pillsbury or any other writer on the sub- 
ject. They well know who conatitated the backbone 
of slavery, oamely, the Evangelical Church, and that 
the so-called infidels and liberal religioniats were the 
first to place the entering wedge In position. 

With such allies, it were a pity to throw the obsta- 
clea of secrecy in the way, when a clear and intelligent 
understanding of the Demands of Religious Liberty 
seems to be so much needed, 


My own opinion regarding the Demands as a whole 
was expressed in Mr. George F. Talbot’s article on 
the subject a year or more ago. I have always felt 
that the friends of religions liberty were not well 
enough informed by half, Any . of the 
truth must in a measure retard the spread of knowl- 


ed; wont the masses. 

Kaa finally, a secret organization will not accom- 
plish what its own members could wish, There are 
always leaks, and but a short time would elapse bo- 
fore the , the true objecta of the organization 
would be known, If the object of secrecy was to 
ayoid hostility, they would meet even more hostility 
when thelr covert plans were known, For an open, 
undisgulsed act will challenge respect and ae 
when a secret one would excite hostility. In the lat- 
ter case the suspicion wouid exist that the parties 
had someth more concealed, and thence they 
would be adj d worse than they really were. We 
need ventilation, not closed doors. My own hostility 
to some of the liberal movements was based upon the 
belief that we were working faster than the people 
could see or understand. Secrecy will only make 
zuch confusion worse confounded. S 

I have suffered too much myself for my outspoken 
views on religious liberty to ask any one else to follow 
me through euch a fire; but let me say to all who think 
a secret organization a panacea for such ills, that it 
would not savè them. Spend the same time in tell- 
ing men what the League ls not, Show the masses 
that religious liberty means (as I tell the colored man 
South) the right of every man to be religiously what 
he now la, so long as he likes it; if a Baptlat, then a 
Baptlat; If a Methodist, then a Methodist; if a Cath- 


olic, then a Catholic. 
WILLIAM F. PERKINS. 
New OnLEANS, La., Sept, 11, 1874. 
— ——— FP— 


er these contradictions are real or apparent? Or, 
whether real or apparent, what matters it how they 
came there? The fact that they are there at all, to 
bother and perplex simple people, ie sufficient proof 
that the book which contains them is not the work of 
any Deity whom an honest man might care to ac- 
knowledge.“ And then „ how happens it that 
what the writer calls “shallow” criticism is on the 
aide of reason and truth, whereas the deeper kind 
leads to the “literal inspiration” ages? Is an er- 
ror any the better for being deep? The fact is, the 
writer makes the strange mistake throughout of con- 
founding learning with depth; as tho: thero were 
not plenty of good scholars who are shallow reason- 
ers, as well as many fine thinkers who are but indit- 
ferent scholars. But it le not a question of depth at 


Is the Bible the inspired word of God? Was 
Obriat In any special sense the son of God? Are the 
stories told in the Bible concerning miracles true? 
These questions are of vital interest to every one. 
And they are questions which require for thelr solu- 
tion nothing so much as clear heads, unblased 
minds, and strong common sense. Scholarship has 
primarily nothing to do with them. 

If the Bible is not the word of God, what ls it? If 
Christ was not the son of God, who was he? If the 
stories of miracles contained in the Scriptures are 
not true, how came they there? These are the ques- 
tions for scholarship. They belong to # class entirely 
different from and far lesa important than the other; 
and we may discues them or not according to our 
taste or pleasure. To assume that a lack of interest 
in them indicates shallowness is about es reasonable 
as it would be to say that the man who does not 
make a specialty of musle or astronomy must be 3 
dance, It is doubtful whether any one but a theolo- 
glan could have made auch a mistake. (It is worthy 
of remark that the special training which, in matters 
of science, justly gives weight and authority to opin- 
ions is often, for obviona reasons, a hindrance rather 
than a help to the right understanding of what is Im- 
portant in religion. ) 

I cannot close this “screed” without calling atten- 
tion to Hume's famous esany on miracles, as belng a 
fine example of the common-sense method of dealing 
with religions superstitions. There is not à particle 
of the “scholarly” element in the whole groundwork 
of his 9 It is one of those compositions 
that anybody can write”—that is, the leading ideas 
are such ss might occur to any py oe person; 
and yet the genlus and learning of this great free- 
thinker enabled him to weave these common thonghts 
into an argument so clear, and forcible, and con 
ing, that it will never be forgotten. It ia but just to 
soy—and I mean no amt similar commends- 
tion is due to the editorial writers for THE INDEX. 
They are scholars, své ona; but they are something 
more. They are sturdy thinkers, who Impress the 
‘ynlattered sceptics” not by superfluous displays of 
learning, or by flings at those whose educational ad- 
vantages baye not been equal to theirs, but by the 
facility with which they express our own best 
thoughts much better than we could =e them 
ourselves. . . E. M. 


Tar NewcastLE Chronicle gives a full report of a 
fine lecture by Henry Vincent, in which it says: 


“The oma rf next to 6 - ** shes y lea for 
20 ETTERED. the freedom of the press, an e efforts o! omas 
A COACE NATE TR * Jonathan Wooler — William C nter to establish 


EDITOR or Tae InDEX:— 

I wish to call attention to the exaggerated — 
tance which nome writers, radical aa well as Ortho- 
dox, attech to mere scholarship as related to vital re- 
Hgious questions, I hold that any person of good 
understanding and 2 fair ‘education is in as good a 
position to judge correctly concerning all reall im- 
t religious matters as is the most accomplished 
scholar; a view which might be illustrated and de- 
fended at length, were it not for the editorial admo- 
nition to be short.“ A single extract from an In- 
DEX writer may be given, however, as showing the 
confusion of thought that exists on the general sub- 
ject: “The Bible holds many self-contradictions, and 
absurdities, and cruelties, but the very fact that the 
are so plain makes it hardly worth the while to spen 
one's time in picking them out and arranging thet 
io Hate: Three hundred contradictions In the Old 
Testament, ete, Anybody can write these books; 
and the criticism ‘which enda with that is almost aa 
shallow—yes, all things considered, is probabl ahal- 
lower than the ‘literal inspiration’ at wh ch it 


ter’s Political Letter, without the tax, price twopence; 
but the paper was seized, and Carpenter was, put in 
rison. en the late Henry Hetherington, the trae 
Fiend of the working classes, brought out bis Poor 
Man's Guardian, a 75 — which many would yet re- 
member, and which was conducted by Bronterre 
O'Brien, a man of great talent in the use of his jai 
Tha price was one penny, Without the tax. The 
an sold immensely, and did a world of good; 
but the press and types were seized, all connected 
with It were fined and imprisoned, and the paper was 
put down, The battle for the unstamped wes 
waxing warm when the lecturer got into hia young 
manhood. Then it was that Hetherington brought 
out his Twopenny Dispatch, published in defiance of 
the law, to teat the power of public opinion In lavor 
of a free and untaxed press. Ho had four or five 
printing-officea and four or five seta of types and 
presses; and although the paper was selzed in one 
place, {ta composition and publication went on in 
another. Then the lecturer's father-In-law, John 
rice twopence. * 


scoffs. There are men who, because they are schol- Cleave, brought out Cleave's Gazette, 

ara, can count up more of these things than wo, and A crowd of other papers followed. = he Gerpes 
who apeak out fond about them as frankly as Tom culty was how to sell them. A squ 7 — Le — 
Paine himself, but whose look goes deeper. They organized for this purpose, and these bo a 8 


precursors of the shoeblack brigades. 
them have five hundred men and boys in jall at one 
and the same time for selling unstamped newspapers, 
Many were the devices he bad seen tried to get the 
papers out of London. Sometimes they were sent 
out in clothes baskets, as if they were clothes going 
to the wash; but the favorite mode was to get up a 
funeral, with large hearse, mourning coaches, and 
mutes, and thus smuggle the newspapers out of Lon- 
don. Many such funerale had be attended ao & 
mourner overcome with sorrow and weakness, unti 
they got out of London, and then they flooded the 
coun with unstamped newspapers. . . . People 
now-a-days seldom thought ol the battle which had 
been fought before a free press was got, seldom 
thought that five hundred men and boys had been in 


sound, and dredge, and compare widely, where we 
only sail over the top reef-hunting,” And so forth, 
and so forth. 

Here—to borrow a figure from Mr. Frothingham— 
la an “abyes of obfascation that fairly challenges 3 
beam of light.” In the frat place, does the writer 
know that there are thousanda of intelligent, fairly- 
educated men and women all around us who do not 
know that there are oven twenty contradictions in 
the whole Bible? Is he aware that there are other 
thousands, of superior education, who will not admit 
that there ia a single real contradiction or absurdity 
anywhere in the Seri tures? And further, does he 
know that these last depend on the very thing he has 
so good an opinion of, namely, scholarship, to prove 
themselves In the right? The truth seems to be that 


ime on behalf of the privileges which 
scholarship, as applied to religion, ia remarkably like | prison at 55 — Acne, We regres that Mr. 
Protestant Christianity itself [n this—that those who the ent 4 * 1 k. * 8 


follow its methods can prove“ anything or nothing 
according to the humor. mmon sense cuts the Gor- 
dian knot at once, and says: What matters it whath- 


and James Watson tothe list of warriors for a free 
press,—London National Reformer. 
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The following states the experience of u 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


THE INDEX. 1 Ohio 
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„Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the yest two years 
gue largely, Í take pleasure in atatin that 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To toster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanttarlanism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to bastan the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiaaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now sball be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Ita general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted lu the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
Ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control] must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE [INDEX will be henceforth to 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Lot every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked foatures of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-lmown em- 
inent writers who have already done so mach 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Voraer has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lompon LETTER 
contalning matters of general interest torad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correapond- 
once, communications, extracts from yalus- 
ble books and periodicals, and mlsoellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shal) render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout tha coun- 
try. The most Uberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars è year, payable in advance; and at the 
samo rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Afidreas THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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number of years, and many persona who hure 
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“Mol 
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Shaw)-Btraps ... Socle' utade ... .. .. . va Com: 2 vols. 
Work; A Stor} of ixxporionce , EVANS (E. P., Ph, D) First . N of sa i fromm +e 
ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.20 ihe fms ok of is Greece down to 
siaii A 


LEWES (G, H.) The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.50 


LEWIN RAPHAEL, D'C), Whai = 
Galan fo 6 Bow Werd tg r Jen state 1,00 


Adolf Btahr. ine sbedeucneeneceee 00 


— pai uo 


00 
FEUEEBAOCH (LUDWIG.) The Essa: 
Christianity, (George Eliots eee of a 7.0 


FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers,. 2.00 


AOH BERTHOLD). On the Helghts. 4.50 
“Visteon 5 uptry-Houss — we 


BACON'S Easays....-...... 
BAGEHOT on he e FROTHINGHAM (C (0. b.) Beligton of Bu- ; 
eR tal al Bel i Seia Book of Religion . 

BAIN (AL — — en janes; A 2 o 
Compendium of Paychology and History of in Life of Theodore Parker... LOWELL (Mus. 4.0) fom 855 Chlidren. 15 
Philosoph, 11 „ M8 | FULLER'S (MARGARET) Com te Works, LUBBOCK (8IR SOHN). yiliza- 

5055 e e Oh Including Memoirs by imerso, a . Hon, and the Primiti tye oondition of Ñan.. 200 

The : 4 65 the dsds. “Third odi- pm and others. 4 new edition. Gols sane „ 000| Pro- ne Times 5.09 

n. 1 70 ee eee ALTO 018.) ——— Genius, LYELL'S rineipiea of Geology. aie, « 6.00 

BARTLETT'S — ot — 3.0 e inio its seng 7 Conse- iM Elomenta 2275 (amo = > 

F A Ran a ASA Agende GEORGE. 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ....,..,.. 3.00 GOETHE'S Faust. a ‘oui to English D rt 1.50 
BARTOL (Bay. 0. A). Radical Problems... 300) Zornes by Bayard Taylor. “trols. F — vol 590 2 gent The Life of H. 

‘The Bling en panan W We “Tai 3 èy Te Mann. bis Wits... sa ta 3% 
1 ic N. e i Herman tad A Dorothea, See Annual Beporta on Education, frou 1838 to - 
BIBLE fn the — * aan ne f 7 ii load ti ie Wäi = ‘sp 

rguments, and Decision in the GREG'S (W. R. of pag of Lite. . 2% -Hormon Mann. . b — — 1 
cane of ohn D. Minor gt al. va, the Board e id 8 io 
of Education of the city of Cincinnati: Creed o 35 Ie (AMES bre Philosoph- 
@ al. in the Supreme Conti al the City ot teal and Theo! vols, vol. . 250 
Oln: ep eta sent » 3,00 GEOXES 5 Tno Now Ane of Faith... 
umen moranda, end. Original 
te ante ck Haaay i 8 40| Lettara to and from Various Frien MAURICE 7 D3 he 3 
zee e aid = Mrs, Grote. Bacona Edition. With. Pore Oijechot Hope tor Mankind... . . . . . 10 
RES a TEA EA MERIVALE'S 
7880 Gr bio tn the e BB W ee akon Be ire. 
AEE dite tna » Bavcation of 2 MILL (JOHN BTUART,) Dineriations and aA 
BROOKS" (CHARLES T.) The Eramination of the Phil Bir 
27 Nen 220 rhe Pere n i 
-Prios yo 
Tho Worta Feim .. 5 Politieal Economy. 
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. Introductory. By Prof. 
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Te PES debs 85 ceric i 
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BCOTT'8S (THO: 
Jamus. Scene. ah Lite of 
SMILES'S (BAMUEL,) Bau-Help. . .. ..., 100 


SPENCER (HERBERT:) 
lectual, Moral, and 
Shige — 


EAneation, Intel- 


‘u 
6.00 
a 
Boclology od * S in 
SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE.) Tractatus The. 
co-Politions... l 5 
Correapondence 9.0 
STOWE HAREIET BEECHER.) Pink 
White tyranny. 15 =o oe Nicest 
Unale Tom's Cabin.. + a 


STRAUES (D D.F.) Tha Ol Faith and — 
Now Lite of Jus. y 
a s Seed = 


TAES rok AR Hlatory of English Litera- 


whe Class’ Room Taiao. History d. ta hi 
— Ab ‘bridged and dll by ohn 
TEXNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poems, sasaaa 1B 


THACKERAY'S(W. i, Novela. Ho a 
Edition. Som — oe 1s 


———— 


Com- 
Portrait. Par vol. 1 


This edition 2 an the matter 
est English editions, 2 aitona, tras 


gega e 


E Paria, aoa irab Ae dee 


Powe r Georges Eu Denia Duyal, 4. 
È 1 Poue tisoree Chriscmas Books, and Unre- 


THAXTER’S (Mus. CELIA 
j Among bho 


Tales of 1 


—y—.;n¶ 229A —Lp— nee eeege 


uro An f Voss and Matter . ea Waa Wet Wis a ati 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). History of HAMILTON'S Lectures, Essay on Liberty. 
Civilization in England Fe o9, Spalon I. Metaph, sionl Leaturas .. sissteeseerseeses %% Autoblogray 
— ayy — of, the’ entre 6.0 3. Logical Lectures . b 840] Memorial 
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THANTEL} ; MILLER (JOAQUIN: Bong of th sierra. <A 
OARLYLE’S Works. Cheap edition, Sonne: Row eee Sasi, ee — a — r * TYLOR (ED 
yols.; eos rotation. 3 vols; Froder. Fee ld re * rvakr fer. GEO.) “on the Gen — of 
lok the Great, 10 yo! walla Latoers, Twice Told Talea i Masse. BOO eaa aa s. 1.78 
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ROWLAND CONNOR,|GTUDENTS FITTED for sny| BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE. | NONPAREIL Ferm Feed, Bono, 
Having finished his engagement with b. r 4. LEONARD, A pri ne Beed Huliera. Iaat 
Free Congregational Society of Florence, Meriden, n. Our some time aince decided to di- DGEBEER, SHEPARD A 
will answer invitations to lecture for übern rect ita efforts tor the present towards securing 181 East Front Street, 
soaleties. Address at b Con STANT EMPLOYMENT— | ihe Y Cincinnati, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. | Ù At Bome, male or fomalo, a week war- TYNDALL’s ADDRESS 
‘ T a A 4 
TE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. | aná, — u d. Repeal of the Laws F 
—— 75 „in pamphlet form, wi 
‘The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1878 8 à 4 1 large e and good paper Wet form, th 
alums l of N express, at REE DI 80 U 88 1 0 N 9 from jts share of the burden Tadfess * fpt of i 
the purchaser's expense. A complete file for is held at HOSPITALLER HALL, 699 Washing- of tarstion. 1 Tremont Place, 
were De foraiahed in TE INDEX, | ton Street, Bonton, every Bunday, ot its A-M- | Ase means to thla and, wo have published for 
s {Tremont Place, Boston. | 24006, 7M PM. AU Rael relates bo the e: gensral circulation several thousand copies ot a THE AMERICAN EDITION 
tute the subjects for discussion, THE INDEX 
and Index Tracts are for sale every Sunday at or 


EEE een Pisce, Boston. 
A CHEAP OFFERI frac 


CHA RLES SUMNER. 
A fine likeness — . great Ben- 
tor, tae copy of a rec 
Black, ls tor baie at Tus Doae aa EA 
will be sent by mall to any address on receipt 
of the price—fifty centa, 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No, 1 to 14 inclasive, will bo mailed to 
any address ox the prepayment of 75 CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by pont 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen | ah 


for compositi rese-work, and mailin, 
nn for one or "more weekly papers. 9 obi m 
IND! t on and âa! 
Address / THE IEEE, work pusantesd. aw OkO. HELLIS, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U. g. A. 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
T H E F R E ET O BOOK BUT ERS. 


Please examine the revised lst of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE. 


Rage. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
S LIST will he furnished to order, 
4 MONTHLY JOURNAL AND BE-| Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 


VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 
EST OF THE NATIONAL AUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 


The objects of the Leagua are to advocate 
the — — of all Museums, Art Galleries, 
&c., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
summer the ronnie of cheap Sunday Ex- 
ecursions; to provide aioe the winter “Sun- 
day Evenings for the People,” and generall 
to promote Syer sins conducive to ration: 
recreation on Sunday. 

o Free Sunday Aarons ls publiahed In 
London, England, aud is conducted by an 
Honorary Editorial Committee, consisting of 
the follo tog: Mrs. J. H. Simpron, London; 
Thomaa Marshall, London; Fred'k Long, 
London; Francia W. Soutber, Loudon; Mar 
H. Judge, Hampstead. 

The AXNUAL RUBSCRIPTION for delivery by 

tto any part of the United States la one 
aller (paaa le in advance). Address 
THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


268 High Holborn, London, W.C., England. 
CHARLES SUMNEB’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNER, 
1 P) w Bteel Por- 
Tae erri ike: tre, Nola ae $2. be 
Aside from {ta Uterary and historical mer- 
ita, this volume has a spuolal interest, from 
the fact that It was the last work on which 
r. Bumner was engaged before his death. 
Fnornrrio Votre“ will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory ot our country, so full ts it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
ed author has also giyen Interesting sketches. 
Bant, post- pald, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Treatment of all the delicate and Impor- 
tant questions Involved in Conjugal Love in 
straightforward, unmistakably emphaticand 
perfectly Melt and plain in every vi 

articular, Mr. Davis has recently examined 

e whole Seld of Marriage, Paron „Dis- 
affection, and Divorce, and this little volume 

the result; which now comes into the world 

it le now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men, 


„Our friend Andrew Jackson Davia has 
written book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on this side of the great river. At 
certulnly touches their bosoms If not thelr 
‘business, and people who do not cares pin 
That Mr. Davia thinks of the Summer Land 
will be interested to see what he knows about 
conjugal love, and the duties of the marriage 
Telation, His book hes u table of contents as 
were as a Delmonico bill of fare.—Gold- 


Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; In 
ome cloth, pa ; r 
Pia n 7 ponn; in suli me and extre 


Kan TNDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
INDEX, 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 


1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at a 
„ $2- 


ing twenty years hence as to-day, No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumes, 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Ww A R a R E N ? 8 
TRUE CIVILIZATION. 
Price 50 conta. 
PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price 25 cants. 


For sale by 
S.. Hy MOR BB, 


2 236 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Music BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 
By L. . Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 

In Book I., which ts for Primary 
Schools, we have a three vonn course of 
otudy very plainly laid ont, with abundant 
directions to teachers, and a large number 
of sweet songs for the littla ones to sing by 
rote and by note. Price 36 cents. 

In Book 11. the course above indicated 
is continued, ind becomes a little more the- 
orotic., The book ia fitted for the use of 
the younger acholars in Grammar Schools. 
Price 50 cents, 

In Book III. part singing fa introduced, 
and the ear is trained to harmonio singing. 
For higher classes in Grammar Schools. 
Price 50 cents. 

The murio in these charming and useful 
books waa selected d arranged by the 

r 


For High Schools nothing racceeda the 
above Readers better than ““ E HOUR 
OF SINGING” ($1.00), already in exten- 
sive ure, If that baa en used, try 
“CHOICE TRIOS” (81.0), a collection 
of the best three-part music. 


The new Bin Schoo! Book, “TEHE 
SONG MONA MOED (76 conta), is attract- 
ing general attention as one nf the Boat 
Hooks ever made for Singing Schools. 

The above books sent post-pald on recelpt 
of rotal) price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


‘ton the most Ifberal terms. PHD ‘BOSTON, 
b the “Progressive Publishin, eee — v 
52, DAVIS & CO,, No. 4 East Fourth Street, CHAS. A. DITSON & 00., 


T Buoapwar, New Yous. 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Taz IDT of Nov. 37. 
We have already ſaaued three editions, the 
last of which ts nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to issue 


Another-Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the subject, so 
that we can pleco a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calla for them in 
other States. 

Todo this, we need funds; for, althongh we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, it ts impossible for the Boston 
League, vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alona, 

Will not, then, ] 


1272 All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donstions? 

We frequently receive commauications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, saaking how 
much they ahali pay. To euch we reply that the 
cost to un d about $2.00 per thousand, and wo 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price per 
thousand, or 30 conta por hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additions! donations will 
be gratefully rev for the purpose of eliron- 
ating them gratuitously throughont the country. 

Last winter this subject waa brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjust laws, 


Firstc 
The matter lu still in their bands, and at the Beal Es 


next session wil] undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard, 
We shall soon be ready to gend out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done so, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our logislative body. 
Will those willing to nasist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES! 


We would say, also that we fool deapiy the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


io this State, to codperate with os in securing 
equality and justice, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism.” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such aesistanco as les in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unite and work, the alta sought 
can be scoompliahed 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


No. 1 TBEMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of the 
EZBOUTIVE Oommrran, 


” MONCURE D, CONWAY'S 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICAL 
hes just boen publis) 
postpald on recalpt of the price un Mt 
Address THE INDET, 
1 TREMONT Price, 
Boston, Mas, 


— te, 
G. L. HENDERSON & C0, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 
Branch Oce, 137 Broadway, N, Y. 


Money Invested in Fi 
proved Warne in iene +p it 
Interest 


U 
vance, or ten per i 
satan — 155 cent, paid. gemi — 
free of expense to be Loaner, $ 
per cent. d on money 
at zor in N w York ti — 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular, 


191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
EAL ESTATE 
R paying i w it —— g 
Investments an Head — Ohicnge 


’ 


if Jadiciounly mad 
“moder ot amploa cpl” tsa 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPH Stamey 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guarantees porfect title and security 
in all its Real Eatate Loans, w= 


p LA 
Ordera of capitalists and real ostata own- 
Rolicited, 


pai a ae le 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Et le full lemgth. It is fall sise It ls 
smooth and olastic, and ts equally 
adapted te hand or machine use. 


Many kinds of spool silk ars a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, but 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to be, and of eo poor a quality as tò be unit 
for use. The ladies will always find the Eu- 
Toka Bilk oxactly as represented, Every 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
name indelibly branded on evaryepool Call 
for it. 


RADICAL AND LITERABY 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 
‘The Iden of Hereafter. 
An Abt of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Solenca, 
Hoart in Religion. 


SHAHSPEARIAN LECTUBES. 
FIRST SERIES. 
1. Canso of Laughter. 
3. Irony and Humor. i 
8. Dogberry, Malvollo, ttom, Toucbstons, 
4. Ajax in Trotlus and Cressida: Tha Por 
tor In Macboth; Tho Fool in Lear. 
6. Falstaff. 


6, Hamlet, 
SECOND SERIES, 
1. The Women of Shakspeare. 
2 Portia. 
3. Ophelia, 
4 Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
6 00 “ 10 “ 
6, Contrast in Sbakspeare’s Character 
JOHN WEIDS, + 
m. E. Brookline St, N 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND 


LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLume 5. 


. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1874. 


Š Wnolx No. 252. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other soclesisstical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gross, in State Legislatures, a navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinaed, 

a. We demand that all public Sppropristions for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall ocase, Dean 8 

demand that religions services now sustained 
by the government ehall be aboliahsed; and e that 
the ‘use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 


bly ag a text-book or avowedly asa book of raligious wor- 


ship, ahal bé probibited, 

5. We demand that the I by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
ef all 


religious feativals and fasts shall wholly cease. * 
8. We demand that the judicial oath in che courts and 
im all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the palna and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 
7. We demand that afl laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
tog the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath aball be re- 


g. We domand that al laws Tnokiag te the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all lawe 
shall be conformed to the e of natural morality, 
equal rights, and Impartial Ifberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other Spe- 
ta religion that our entire political system shad be found- 
ed and adrministercd on a purely senular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, uufHlnchingly, and promptly made, 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 

Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican Tnaticutions is imperilled, the advance of stile 
sation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in, 
fringed, by the Teast interferance of the State in matters of 
on; and 

haraga, Certain 

e Ine of the United States Constitution atil mark the prac- 
tlead administration of our he 
porpetulty of religious liberty, the existence of free publio 
pcboola, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

TEEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1. The name of this Association shall be Tas Lrs- 
EBAL LEAOUE OF * 

Aut, 2 Tue object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
pare practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
m throughout the country, and Sapacially in — 

‘Also, às „on as five hundred such Liberal Leagues shalt 
ave been formed in different piace to send two delegates 
on National Convention of Liberal en, to be hereaf- 
wr called, in order to co-operate with all the Uberals of the 
\ountry In securing the needed reforms. 

ABT. a The means employed in working for these objects 
Ball be regular local meet ngh Tree discussions, lectures, 
Adresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
Tal, and all such other moans as are peaceable, orderly, 

ad right. 

Ar. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
or the League as shall ba presoribed In the By-Laws by n 
wo-thirds vote of the mombers, 


Ar. 6.—Any person may become s member of the League 
* subecribing or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
mL 


ABT. 6.—The Officers of the 2 9 abel) be s President, 


yovention of Liberal Leagues when called together, 


Aur. 1.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
A three-fourthe vote of the members present at any reg- 
ar meeting, provided due notice of the amend- 
anta shall bave been sent to every mem at least two 
oka previous to such meeting. 


— — — — — — 

ELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BOBSTITUTE FOR THE 

TRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABRTIOLE L. 
orion Nn shall make no law c! anem 
Mahment of religion, or favoring any particular form of 


ion, or prohibiting the free exeraise.thereof ; or abriug- 
ine freedom of speech or of the presa, or the right of 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
iment for a redreas of vances, 
rio, 2.—No State shall make any law respentng. an 
Ablisbment of religion, or favoring auy particular forim 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
idging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
at of people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
Government for a redress of grievances. No religious 
t aball ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
aalificution to any office or public trust, in any Štata; 
no peron shall ever in any State be deprived of an 
ie or her rights, privileges, or capacitios,or disqualite 
the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
bd Incompetent to give evidence In any court of law or 
lty, in Jr ol walt ‘of any opinions he or she may hold 
0 


ho nubjec religion. 

TION 3.—Congresa shall heva pone toenforce the pro- 
ona of ats second section of Article by appropri- 
legislation, 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


GLIMPSES, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD lectured very acceptably to ‘fan 
audience of fully eight hundred or a thousand,” on 
October 11, at Indianapolis. He was Introduced by 
Col. J. O. Martin, one of the most prominent liberals 
of the West. 

Tae TRIENNIAL EPISCOPAL CONVENTION at 
New York have requested the House of Bishops to 
prescribe a proper posture for communicants at the 
“Lord's Supper.“ There seems to be more religion 
in postare-making than we had supposed, Would it 
not be well to institute atated rehearsals and regular 
drill- masters for the occasion? 


Tue Sxconp Radical Club discussed Tyndall's 
Address last Monday. Mr. Stevens led the conver- 
sation. The rooms were crowded, and all enjoyed 
themselves; but we were unable to be present till the 
talk was nearly over, and only arrived in season to 
hear Mr. Morse announce that every mind la in- 
finite,” which made ua feel big.“ 

Tue Boston Radical Club, whose obituary has 
just been written in the New York Tribune, had an 
unususlly brilliant. re-union last Monday at Mra, 
Sargent’s. Professor Everett read a fine paper on 
„The Tragic Element in Literature and Life,” and 
Mesars. Bartol, Higginson, Weiss, Longfellow, Mise 
Peabody, Mrs. Cheney, Dr. Miner, and others joined 
In one of the best discassions we ever listened tọ at x 
Club meeting. 


DR. WILLIAM A. Haumonn, of New York, who is 
pronounced to be “undoubtedly the highest authority 
in the country on the brain and nervous system,“ 
sald in an address delivered last May to the New 
York Neurological Society; Experlence has shown 
that total prohibition, while failing to a great extent 
in practice, drives men and women to opium and In- 
dian hemp, substances still more destructive to mind 
and body than alcohol.” 

“OFFICIAL ORTHODOXY” —what an ontrage le such 
a thing in this country! Yet the Secretary of the 
Washington Liberal League writes as follows: '*There 
la no organized radicalism here of sny consequence, 
as the class from which the elements of such organi- 
zation would be drawn would be almost exclusively 
those in Government employ, over whose heads the 
sceptre of officlal Orthodoxy hangs threateningly.” 
Yet we boast of our religious liberty! 

Tse Coxresence of Old Catholics, Greeks, and 
Anglicans, at Bonn, has resulted in the adoption of 
a platform of doctrinal agreement which is to be the 
basis of future codperation—perhaps. It remains to 
be seen how much this attempt at fusion le practi- 
cally worth. But the tendency to re-unite the frag- 
ments of the original Church is one of the marked 
signs of the times, which sooner or later may neces- 
sitate a almilar movement on part of those who are 
devoted to pure humanitarianiam. 

WHOEVER wants to know all about the Devil will 
find the records of all authentic interviews“ with 
that eminent politician by consulting the Bibliotheca 
Diabolica, a full list of works on the subject just 
prepared with great Industry by Mr. Henry Kernot, 
and for sale by Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of 
New York. The author catalogues over five hundred 
books, In many languages, with excellent notes of his 
own. Altogether, this ls one of the most curious èx- 
hibitions of scholarship In existence. ' 

Tne A. B. C. F. M. reports 1,021 new converts dur- 
lag the past year, Estimating the population of the 
globe at thirteen hundred millions and the Protes- 
tant population at hinety millions, aud supposing 
that these numbers remAln stationary, the world will 
be finally “converted to Christ” about A. D. 1,186,- 
996, The recelpts for the past year were $443,025, 
with a debt of $30,441, By the date aforesaid, the 


X B.C. F. M. will have spent on this useful entar- 
prise (not reckoning its past outlays) about 652, 
176,888,902, The foregoing may be considered ss 
giving a tolerably accurate idea of the job under- 
taken by the heroic A. B. C. F. M. 

Prorgason TYNDALL seems to be a victim of 

moods to some extent. In the preface to an author- 
ized edition of his late address, he aaye: In connec- 
tion with the charge of atheism, I would make one 
remark, Christian men are proved by their writings 
to have their hours of weakness and of doubt, as well 
as their hours of strength and of conviction; and men 
like myself share, in thelr own way, these variations 
of mood and tense. Were the religious views of many 
of my aseailanta the only alternative ones, I do not 
know how strong the claims of the doctrine of ‘mate- 
rial atheism’ upon my allegiancemightbe. Probably 
they would be very strong. But, as itis, I have no- 
ticed, during yaara of self-observation, that it la not 
in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind; that in the presence of 
stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and 
disappears, as offering no solution of the mystery in 
whieh we dwell, and of which we form a part,” 
_ Tae Christian Stateaman admita that ‘falth in 
Chriat as the Savior is necessary to salvation,” In re- 
ply toa question put in THE INDEX of August 27, 
and adds: There ia no other name under heaven 
whereby men can be saved,’ because there is no 
other teacher who has ever bean able to win men 
from sin; and the examination of the private lives of 
the renowned moralists, Socrates and Seneca, was, in 
this point of view, exactly pertinent to the question.” 
We must respectfully differ from the Statesman. No 
examination of the private life of any one who is de- 
void of faith in Chriat le necessary to decide whether 
he can be saved; the abstract principle, without any 
such examination, decides that he cannot be saved, 
whether he ie moral or Immoral, Had Socrates and 
Seneca been absolutely sinless, they could not haye 
been saved on the Stafesman's principle. Why not 
bravely admit thie? Besides, ‘salvation’ is salva- 
tion, not from sin (which the saved and the damned, 
on evangelical principles, must be alike guilty of), 
but from the punishment of sin,—which ls hell. Are 
we to understand the Statesman to gay that Socrates 
and Seneca would have been saved, provided their 
lives had been sinless? If not, the Inquiry Into their 
charactara waa not at all ‘pertinent to the qhes- 
tion.” 

Sucs an act as is described In thia paragraph 
from the Christian Union ought to be known by all 
men, and remembered to the everlasting honor of the 
actor: The new blography of Chief-Justice Chase, 
by Mr. Schuckers, contains an anecdote that would 
be profitable reading for some of our public men, 
When Secretary of the Treasury, Jay Cooke bought 
for him three hundred shares of raflway stock, which 
he agreed to take, expecting to pay for them by the 
sale of afarm. A few weeks later, Mr. Cooke wrote 
him that he had sold the stock at an advance of 
$4,200, and enclosed a check for that sum, Mr. 
Chase wrote courteously in reply, stating that the 
farm had not been sold, so that he had been unable 
to pay the original price of the stock; that he bad not 
consented to the purchase with a view to a re-sale; 
that he could not accept Mr, Cooke's offer to regard 
the money paid by him for the stock as a temporary 
loan; and that he accordingly returned the check. 
He says that he had taken office with the resolution 
to avoid every act that might cause suspicion that he 
nsed his official powers to affect the markets for the 
private advantage of anybody. He concludes: It la 
essential for me to be right as well as to seem right, 
aud to seem right as well as to be right’ It is such a 
sense of honor as this, a more delicate sentiment than 
a mere unwillingness to steal, that we need to have 
In all our public servants.“ 
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The Salem \ Witchcraft. 


|The following account of the famous Salem witch- 
craft delusion, written a little later by one of the de- 
luded, Rey. John Hale, the first minister at Beverly, 
fs here copied directly from ““MAGNALIA CHRISTI 
AMERICANA: or, The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, from ita First Planting in the Year 1620, 
unto the Year of our Lord 1698, In Seven Books. 
By the Reverend and Learned Corrox MaTHER, 
M. A., and Pastor of the North Church in Boston, 
New England. London: Printed for Thomas Park- 
hurst, at the Bible and Three Crowna In Cheapside, 
MDCCII;” Book VI., pages 79-83. We preserve the 
spelling, and so forth, as nearly as possible. | 

THE FOURTEENTH EXAMPLE. 


To conclude our Wonders of the Invisible World, 
there will doubtless be expected an Account of the 
Wonders that afflicted New England in the Year 
1692. Now having in my Hands a most unexcep- 
tlonable Account thereof written by Mr, John Hales, 
I will here content my self with the Transcribing of 
that. And I will assure the Reader that he hath 
now to do with a Writer, who would not fora World 
be guilty of over-doing the Truth in a History of this 
importance. 

SADDUCISMUS DEBELLATUS. 


§ 1, In the latter end of the Year 1091. Mr. Paris, 
Pastor of the Church in Salem- Village had a Daugh- 
ter of Nine, and a Niece of about Eleven Years of 
Age, sadly affilcted of they knew not what Distem- 
pers: And tho’ he made his Application to Physl- 
cians, yet still they grew worse. At length one Phy- 
sician gave hia Opinion That they were under an Evil 
Hand. This the Nelghbora took np, and concluded, 
they were bewitch’d. He had also an Indian Man- 
servant, and his Wife, who afterwards confess'd that 
withont the Knowledge of their Master or Mistress, 
they had taken some of the afflicted Persona Urine, 
and mixing It with Meal, had made a Cake, and 
bak’d it, to find out the Witch, as they sald. After 
this, the afflicted Persons cry'd out of the Indian 
Woman nam'd Tituba, that she did pinch, prick, and 

evously torment them; and that they saw her 

ere and there, where no body else could; yea, they 
could tell where she was, and what she did when ont 
of thelr Humane Sight. These Children were bitten 
and pinch’d by invisible Agents; their Arms, Necks, 
and Backs turn'd this way and that way, and re- 
turn'd back again; so as it was impossible for thera 
to do of themselves, and beyond the power of any 
Epileptick Fits, or natural Diseases to effect. 

Sometimes they were taken dumb, their Mouths 
etopp'd, thelr Throata choak'd, their Limbs rack'd 
and tormented, so as might move an Heart of Stone 
to sympathize with them, with Bowela of Compas- 
sion forthem. I will not enlarge in the Description 
of thelr cruel Sufferings. because they were in all 
things afflicted as bad as John Goodwin'a Children at 
Bostan in the Year 1689. So that he that will read 
Mr. Mather'a Book of Memorable Providencea, may 
read part of what these Children, and afterwards 
sundry grown Persons anffer'd by the Hand of Satan 
at Snlem-Village and Parts adjacent, An. 160 1-2. 
Yat there was more In thess Suffering than in those 
at Boston, by Pina inyisibly stuck into their Flesh, 
Picking with Irons, &c., as la in part publish'd in a 
* 1692, viz. The Wonders of the Invisible 

Mr. Paria feeling the distress'd Condition of bis 
Family, desir'd the Presence of some worthy Gentle- 
men of Salem, and some Neighbour-Ministers, to 
consult together at his House; who, when they 
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came, and had enqulr'd diligently into the Sufferin 
of the afflicted, concluded they were — 
and feur d the Hand of Satan was In them. 

§2. The advice given to Mr. Paris about them, 
was, That he should elt still and wait upon the Prov- 
idence of God, to see what Time might discover, and 
to be inuch in Prayer for the Discovery of whet was 

et secret. They also exsmin'd Tituba, who con- 
esd the making a Cake, as is above-mentioned, and 
said her Mistress in her own Country was a Witch, 
and had taught her some means to ua’d for the 
Discovery of a Witch, and for prevention of being be- 
witch'd, but said that she herself was nota Witch, 

§ 3, Soon after this, there were two or three Pri- 
yate Fasts at the Minister's House; one of which was 
kept by sundry Neighbour Ministers; and after this, 
another In publick at the Village; and several Days 
afterwards of Public Humiliation, during these Mo- 
lestations, not only there, but in other Congrega- 
tions for them: and one General Fast, by order of 
the General Court, observ’d throughout the Colony, 
to seek the Lord, that he would rebuke Satan, and 
be a Light unto his People in this Day of Darkness. 
But I return to these Troubles. In a short time 
after, other Persons who were of to be Witnesses, 
were molested by Satan, and in thelr Fits cried out 
upon Tituba, and Goody O., and S. G., that they 
or Spectres in their Shapes, did grievously torment 
them Some of their Village Nelghboura complain’d 
unto the Magistrates at Salem, desiring they would 
come and examine the Afflicted and the Accus’d to- 
gether; the which they did: The effect of which Ex- 
amination was, that Tituba confess’d she was a 
Witch; and that she, with the two others accus’d. 
did torment and bewitch the Complainers; and that 
these, with two others, whose Names she knew not, 
had their Witch Meetings together, relating the times 
when, and places where, they met, with many other 
Circumstances elsewhere to be seen at large. Upon 
thin,-the said Ntuba and O. and G. were committed 
to Prison upon suspicion of acting Witchcraft, After 
this, the said 7¥tuba was —— examined in Prison, 
and own’d her first Confession in all points, and then 
was herself afflicted, and complatn'’d of her Fellow- 
Witches tormenting of her for her Confession, and 
accusing them; and being search'd by a Woman, she 
waa found to have upon her Body the Marks of the 
Devil's wounding her. 

A Se were these thinga rendred her Confession 
ible :— 

1, That at this Examination she answered every 
Question just as she did at the first. And lt was 
thought, that if she had felgn'd her Confession, she 
could not have remember’d her Answers so exactly. 
A Lyar, we say, had need bave a good Memory: But 
Truth beling alwaye consistent with it self, ia the 
same to day as it was yesterday. 

2. She seemed very penitent for her Sin In cove- 
nanting with the Devil. 

8. She became a Sufferer her self, and, as she sald, 
for her Confession. 

4. Her Confession agreed exactly (which was safter- 
warda verify’d in the other Confessors) with the Ac- 
cusations of the Afflicted. 

Soon after, these afflicted Persons complain’d of 
other Persons afflicting of them In their Fits, and the 
number of the Afflicted and the Accus’d began to In- 
eresse. And the Success of Tiiudba's Confession en- 
courag’d those in Authority to examine others that 
were suspected; and the Event was, that more con- 
tess'd themselves guilty of the Crimes they were sus- 
pected for. And thus was the matter driven on. 

35. I obsery'd in the Prosecution of these Affairs, 
that there was in the Justices, Judges, and others 
eoncern'd, a consclentous Endeavor to do the thing 
that was right; and to that end they consulted the 
Precedents of former times. and Precepts laid down 
by learn'd Writers about Witchcraft; aa Keeble on 
the Common Law, Chayst. Conjuration (an Author 
approv'd by the Twelve Judges of our Nation:] Also 
Sir Matthew Hale'n Trials of Witches. printed An. 
1682. Glanvil’a Collectinn of sundry Trials in Eng- 
land and Ireland in the Year 1658. 61, 63, 64, and 81. 
Bernard's Guide to Jury-men: Haxter's and R. B. 
their Histories about Witches and their Discoveries; 
O. Mather'a Memorable Providences relating to 
Witcherafts, printed 1685. 

But that which chiefly carry'd on this matter to 
such an Height, was the increasing of Confeseora un- 
til they amounted to near upon fifty: and Four or 
Six of them upon thelr Trials own'd their Guilt of 
this Crime, and were condemn'd for the same but 
not ‘executed. And many of the Confessars con- 
firmed thelr Confes<ions with very strong Circum- 
stances; as thelr exact agreement with the Accuaa- 
tiona of the cled, their punctual agreement with 
their Fellow-Confessors, thelr relating the Times 
when they covenanted with Satan, and the Reasons 
that moved them therennto: their Witch-Meetings, 
and that they had their Mock-Sacramenta of Jtaptism 
and the Supper, in some of them; thelr signing the 
Devil's Book. and some shew'd the Scars of the 
Wounds which they said were made to fetch Blood 
with to sign the Devil's Book: and rome said they 
had Imps to suck them, and shewed Sorea raw, 
where they said they were guck'd by them. 

§ 7. I shall give the Reader a Tarte of these things 
in a few Instances. The Afflicted complain'd that 
the Spectres which vex'd them. urged them to set 
their handa to a Book, represented to them (as to 
them It seem'd) with threatening of creat tormenta 
if they aign’d not, and Promises of Ense if they 
obey'd. Among these D. H., ax ahe eald (which 
sundry others confess'd afterwards). being overcome 
by the Extremity of her paina, did sign the Bonk pre- 
sented, and had the promis'd Ease, and immediately 
upon it a Spectre in her Shane afflicted another Per- 
son, and said. I have sign'd the Rook, and have Ease: 
now do you sign. and so shall you hare Ease! And 
one day this afflicted Person pointed at a certain 


place in the Room, and ssid There 
which a Man with ble Rapier striek 1 22 
tho’ he saw no Shape; and the 
saying, You have given her a ples gw about 
e. Soon after this, the sald D, H, confess'd 
self to be made a Witch, by signing the Devi} 
as abovesaid, and declar’d that she had apne 
Maid that complain’d of her, and in doing of 1 
recely’d Two Wounda b. a Sword or Rapley; h 
one about the Eye, which ahe shew'd to the 
trates, and a bigger on the Side, of which a 
search’d by a discreet Woman, who re 
D. H. had on her Side the Sign of a Wo 
. — This D. H. 2. 
tech- 
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she, with two others, (one of whom acknowledp 
same) rode from Andover to the same Village Wink 


Fall, whereby, said she, J got a Fall 
which I om atili sore. 1 bapned to ba pomar E N 


on a Stick? She sald, Yea I 

what she did for Victnala: p e 2 
carried Bread and Cheese in her Pocket, and that sha 
and the Andover Company came to the Village belore 
the Meeting began, and sat down together under a 
Tree, and eat their Food; and that she drank Wily 
out of n Brook to quench her Thirst; sod that iby 
Meeting was upon a plain Grasay Place, by whieh 
was a Cart-path, in which were the Tracks of Homs 
Feet; and she also told me how jong they were 
and returning, and sometime after, told me she 
some Trouble upon her Spirit; and when 1 enquired 
what, she sald, aha was in fear thal G. B. and M. C 
would kill her; for they appeared unto her (in Spe- 
tre, for their Persons were kept in other Rooms là 
the Prison) and brought a Sharp-pointed Iron, likes 
Spindle, but four-equare, and Threatened to stab) 
her to death, because ahe had confessed her Witeh 
craft, and told of them that they were with ber: anf 
M. C. above-named was the Person that made hers 
Witch. About a Month after, the said F. took ois- 
alon to tell me the same Story of her Fears that C. B, 
and E. C. would kill her; so that the thing vu 
much on her Spirit. 

§ 9. It was not long before M. L. Daughter of tho 
said F. confess'd that She rode with her Mother to 
the said Witch-meeting, and confirm'd the Subetanco 
of her Mother's Confession. At another time M. L 
junior, the Grand-daughter aged shout 17 Years, ot- 
fesses the Substance of what her Grand-motber and 
Mother had related, and declares that when they, 
with E, C. rode on æ Stick or Pole in the Air, Me tho 
anid Grand-daughter, with R, C, rode upon mother 
(and the aald R. C. acknowledged the seame) and that 
they spt their Hands to the Devil's Book: and (inte 
alia) raid, O Mother, why did you give me to te 
Devil? twice or thrice over. e Mother sald, se 
was sorry at the heart for it; it was through that 
wicked one, Her Danghter bad her repent and tll 
upon God, and said, OA Mother ! your wishes are now 
come to pass; for how often have you wished that ths 
Devil would fetch me away alive! and then said, Oh, 
my Heart will break within me! Then She wept dit 
terly. crying out, O Lord comfort me, and bring oull 
the Witches. And she said to her Grandmother, 0A 
Grandmother, why did you give me to the 
Why did you perswade me? © Grandmother, do vit 
deny it, Then the Grandmother gave account of 
nevera! things about thelr Confederates and Ach d 
Witchcraft, too long to rehearse. Moreover, another 
declared, that she with Widow S. went to Captain 
W. 8. and the sald 8. gave him a Blow with age! 
Stick. and yet was to him invisible, Captain W. de 
clar'd he bad a sore Blow. as if with m great Suck. 
but saw no body. The Widow 8. denied that — 
struck him. Then M. P. the Confessor very boldly 
look'd np Into her Face, and said, Goody S. you * 
you did strike him, and I saw you do tt, and then W 
the manner how it was done, and how they came w 
him, and returned. M 

§ 10. Nextly, I will insert the Confession of à — 
abont forty years of age, W. B. which he wrote him- 
self in Prison, and zent to the Magietrates, te con mi 
his former Confession to them. God having st in 
me to confess my Sin and Apostacy in that At * 
ntving the Devil Advantage over me, appearing 1 ha 
Uke a Black, in the Evening, to set my hand 10 
Book, as I have own'd to my shame. He told ae 
T should not want, ao doing. At Salem-Villanr, — 
being n little off the Meeling-ħouse, ahout an hve 
fine Blades, some with Rapiers by their rides, iM 
wax call'd (and might be more for ought I 27 
B. rmà Bn, and the TRUMPET sounded, 1 Thad 
and wine which they . the ey ape 5 
none; being carried over all upon a g 
at any other Meeting. I beirn at Curt Sawrdat — 


l 
M, S. and 


ed 
tierra to th 


owned and rh 

great Ahomination, as one aah Oe — Dei ro 
to destroy Salem-Village, Et 
ister’'s Howse, and to destroy the Chure sit be. well 
to set up Satan's Kingdom, and then all rater 

And nmo I hope God hath made me in some 
sensible of my Sin and Aportacy ; beanind fl cogs 
God, and of the honorable Magtatrates. m 
P ; and promising by the Help of 


j hoping, 
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set lo my Heart and Hand to do. what in me lieth to 
destroy such wicked Worship ; humbly beging the 

Prayers of God's People for me, I may walk humbly 
under all this great Affliction, and that I may procure 
to my self the aure mercies of David, 

Concerning this Confession, note, 1. It was his 
own Free Act In Prison. 2. He anid (The Devil, like 
a black Sheep). This he had before explaln'd to be 
like a Bi Man. 3. That on 2 certain day was 
heard in the Air the Sound of a Trumpet at Salem- 
Village, nigh the Meeting-house, and upon all En- 
quiry, It could not be found that any mortai Man did 
sound it. 4. The Three Persons, ho saith, the Devil 
in bla Shape afflicted, bad been, as to the time and 
mauner, afflicted as he confasseth. 5. That F. J, 
confessed as much as W. B, chargeth her with, 6. 
Many others confess'd a Witch-meeting or Witch- 
meetings at the Village as well as he. 

Note also, that these Confessors did not only wit- 
ness against themselves, but against one another, and 
against many, If not ali those that autfer'd for that 
Crime. As for Example: When G. B, was tried, 
seven or eight of these Confessora severally call'd, 
aaid they knew the said B. and saw him at a Witch- 
meeting at the Village, and heard bim exhort the 
Company ta pull down the Kingdom of God, and set 
up the Kingdom of the Devil. He deny'd all; yet 
sald he justify’d the Judges and J ury in condemning 
of him: because there were so many positive Wit- 
nesses agalust him; but seid he dy'd by false Wie 
nesses. M. C. had to against her two or three of her 
own Children, and several Neighbours, that sald they 
wore in Confederacy with her in her Witchcratt, A, 
F. had three of her Children, and somu of the Neigh- 
boura, her own Sister, and a Servant, wno confess'd 
themselves Witches, and said, she was in Confed- 
eracy with them. But alas, fam weary with relat- 
ing Particulars: Those that would see more of this 
kind, let them have recourse to the Recorda. 

§ 11. By these things you may see how this matter 
was carry'd on, viz, chiefly by the Complaints and 
Accusations of the Afflicted (Bewitch'd ones, as it 
was suppos'd) and then by the Confessions of tho 
Accus'd condemning themselves and others, Yet Ex- 
perience shew'd, That the more there were sppre- 
hended, the moro were still afflicted by Satan; and 
the Number of Confessors increasing did but increase 
the Number of the Accused; and the executing of 
some, made way for the apprehending of others: For 
still the Afficted complain'd of being tormented by 
new Objects, as the former were remoy'd. So that 
those that were concern'd grew amaz'd at the Num- 
ber and Quality of the Persona accus'd, and feared 
that Satan 4 his Wiles had enwrapped Innocent Per- 
sons under the Imputation of that Orime. And at 
last, It was evidently seen, that there must be a Stop 
pub or the Generation of the Children of God, would 
all under that Condemnation. Henceforth there- 
fore the Juries 17 acquitted such as were tried, 
fearing they had gone too far before. And Sir Wil- 
tian a the Governor, reprieved all that were 
condemn’d, even the Confessors as well as others. 
And the Confessors generally fell off from their Con- 
fesslon, some saying, They remembered nothing 
what they had said ; others said, They had belied them- 
selves and others. Some broke Prison and ran away, 
and were not strictly searched after. Some acquitted, 
some dismissed, and one way or other, all that had 
boen accused, wers set or left at Liberty. And altho’ 
bad the Times been calm, the Gundition of the Con- 
fessora might have called for a Melius ingutrendum; 
yet, considering the Combustion and Confusion this 
matter bad brought us unto, it was thought safer to 
underdo than over-do especially in matters Capital, 
where what la once compleated, cannot be retrieved; 
but what is left at one time, may be corrected at an- 
other, upon a Review and clearer Discovery of the 
State of the Oase. Thus this matter issued aome- 
what abruptly, 

§ 12, It may be queried, How doth it appear that 
there was a going too far in this Affair ? : 

A. 1. By the Numbers of the Persons accus'd, 
which at length !ncress’d to about an hundred; and 
itcame to be Imagin’d that in a place of ao much 
knowledge, 40 many In so smali a compass of Land, 
should so abominably leap into the Devil's Lap all at 


once. 

2. The Quality of several of the Accus’d was such, 
as did bespeak better things, and thinys that accom- 
pany Salvation; Persons, whose blameless and holy 

ves before did testifie for them; Persons that had 
taken great pains to bring up their Children in the 
Nurture pr Admonition of the Lord; auch as we 
bad Charity for, as for our own Souls: And Charity 
is a Christian Duty commended to us. 

3, The Number of the Afflicted dally increased 
until about fifty Persons were thus vex'd by the 
Devil. This gave just ground to suspect some Mis- 
take, which gave advantage to the Accuser of the 
Brethren to make a Breach upon us. 

4. It was considerable, That Nineteen were ex- 
ecnted, and all denied the Crime to the death, and 
some of them were knowing Persona, and had before 
this been sccounted blameless Livers. And, It is not 
to be Imagin'd, but that ff all had been guilty, some 
would have had so much Tenderness, as to seek 
Mercy for their Soule, in the way of Confession and 
Sorrow for such a Sin, And as for the Condemn'd 
Confessors at the Bar (they belng repriev’d) we had 
no Experience whether iay would stand to their self- 
condemning Confessions when they came to die. 

5, When this Prosecution ceas’d, the Lord so 
chain'd up Satan, that the Afflicted grew presently 
well; The Accused are generally quiet, and for five 
years since, we have no such Molestation by them. 

G. It sways much with me, which I have since 
heard and read, of the like Mistakes in other Places. 
Asin Suffolk in England, abont the year 1645 was 
auch a Prosecution, until they saw, that unless they 
put a atop, it would bring all into Blood and Confu- 
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sion. The like hath been in France until Nine bun- 
dred were put to desth. And in some other places 
circumvented by tha Wiig ae at the only place 
a 
Si ——— Bina * 1 
ierua westigis Dæmon: g. rel 
That an Inquisitor in the Subalpine raileys, enquird 
after Women. witches, and conaum’d above an hun- 
dred in the Flames, and dally made New Offerings to 
Vulcan of those that needed Hellebore more than 
Five. Until the Countrey-People rose, and by forca 
of Arms binder'd him, and referr'd the matter to the 
Bishop. Their Husbands, Men of good Falth, af- 
= oa ia * wees ome, they said of them, that 
ay'd and dane’d under a 
ined wih 4 r a Tree, they were 
n Chelmsford in Esser, Anno 1648, there were 
thirty try’d at once before Judge Coniers, and four- 
teen of them hang'd and an hundred more of them 
detain'd in several Prisons in Suffolk and Kasez. 

Aa to our Case at Salem, I conceive it proceeded 
from some mistaken Principles: An, that Satan can- 
not assume the Shape of an Innocent Person, and in 
that Shape do mischief to the Bodies and Estates of 
Mankind: and that the Devil, when he doth harm to 
Persons In their Body or Estate, it is (at least, most 
commonly, generally and frequently) by the heip of 
our Neighbour, some Witch in covenant with the 
Devil; and that when the Party'suapected looks on 
the Parties suppos'd to be bewitch d,end they are 
thereupon struck down into a Fit, as If struck with a 
Cudgel, itis a Proof of such a Covenant. Cum multia 


‘fhe worthy Author, from whose Manuscript I have 
transcrib'd this Narrative, does there confute these 
mistaken Principles; and In his confuting of one, 
viz, That if the Party cted appear in Spectre to 
the Afflicted, and the Afficted giva a Blow with Knife, 
Sword. &c, (or some other on their bebalf) and the 
Spectre seems wounded or Bleeding, or to have their 
Garment torn by the Blow receiv'd; and the party 
Spectreally represented, be present searched, and 
there is found upon their Body a Wound or Blood, 
even on the same part of their Body, or a Rent on the 
same pari of the Garment which appeared on the Spec- 
tre to the 3 rade been 9 a strong 

ce to prove ‘arly suspected to be a Con- 
Sederate with Satan in afticting the Complainer. He 
hath divers notable Passages, One of them Is this: 

‘The Person or Garment so represented to the A/ 
‘ficted by the Spectre, was wounded, or bleeding, or 
‘cut, or rent before: And the Devil knowing this, 
‘represents to the Afflicted that part of the pectre 
‘which answers to the Body wounded, or Garment 
‘rent; and then the Searchers finding such Wounda 
‘upon, or Rents about the Person suspected, are 
‘ready to conclude it was done by the Stroke at the 
‘Spectre, which was dons before. There was at 
‘Chelmaford an afflicted Person, that in her Fits cried 
‘out against a Woman, a Neighbour, which Mr. 
Clark, the Minister of the Gospel there, could not be- 
‘lieve to be guilty of such 4 Crime, And it hapned, 
‘while that Woman milked her Cow, the Cow struck 
‘her with one Horn upon the Forehead, and fetch'd 
‘Blood; And while she was thus bleeding, a Spectre 
‘in her Likeness appear'd to the Party afflicted; who 
‘pointing at the Spectre, one struck at the place, and 
‘the Afflicted said, You have made her Forehead bleed / 
‘Hereupon some went unto the Woman, and found 
‘her Forebead bloody, and acquainted Mr. Clark with 
‘it; who forthwith went to the Woman, and ask'd, 
‘How her Forehead became bloody and she answer'd, 
‘By a Blow of the Cows Horn, as above said: Where- 
‘by be was satisfy’d, That It was a Design of Satan to 
‘render an innocent Parson — 

Another instance was at C. idge about 40 years 
since, There was a Man much troubled In the 
‘Night with Cats, or the Devil in thelr Likeness 
‘haunting of him. Whereupon he kept a Light 
‘burning, and a Sword by him as he lay in Bed; for 
‘he suspected a Widow-Woman to send these Cats or 
‘Imps, by Witchcraft, to bewitch bim. And one 
‘Night as he lay in Bed, a Cat, or Imp, came within 
‘hia Reach, and he struck her on the Back; and upon 
‘Enquiry he heard this Widow had a sore Back. 
‘This confirmed his suspicion of the Widow, he sup- 
it came from the Wound he gave the Cat. 
r. Day, the Widow's Chirurgeon, clear'd the 
matter; saying, this Widow came to him, and com- 
‘plain’d of a Sora ln her Back, and desired hts Help, 
‘and he found It to be a Boyl, and ripen’d and heal'd 
‘it as he us'd to do other Boyls. But while this was 
‘In cure, the suppos’d Cat was wounded, as is al- 
‘ready rehears'd. Again, I knew a Woman that was 
‘Spectrally represented unto an Afflicted Maid, who 
‘complaln’d that she was in such a part of the Room; 
‘whereupon one struck at It with his Rapier in the 
‘Scabbard, and the afflicted said, You have rent her 
‘Gown in such a Place, and her Gown ia Green, Af- 
‘terwarde thla Woman was observ'd when apprehend- 
‘ed, to have that green Gown on (which doubtiesa 
‘she would not have worn then, if she had known 
‘any thing of its being rent, by striking at her Spec- 
‘tre), and there was found a Rent sow'd up, just in 
‘the place the Afficted had sald it was torn by the 
‘Scabbard in the same manner. I afterward ask'd 
‘this Woman how her Gown came so torn: She an- 
‘swored, by golng into such a Yard about a Year be- 
‘fore, and such an one knew It to be so. 

The Author elsewhere speaking df another mista- 
ken Principle, takes occasion to mention the follow- 
ing Passage: ‘I remember, when there was a great 
‘Discourse about Witches, a very holy Man heard his 
*Wife say she deair'd a Sucking Pig; and he golng to 
‘a Neighbour’s House, saw s Sow with a Litter of 
‘Pigs, and took s Fancy to one of them for his Wife, 
‘and asked the Owner for that Pig. The Owner de- 
‘nied him: Herenpon he went away in a great Pas- 
‘sion, very unsuitable to auch a Person; and that 
very Pig left its Dam and Company, and followed 
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‘this Man to his home, This was observed, and it 
aras supposed Satan might have some hand in it; 
— upon the 1 of so good a 
er cident, 

ithe past se suspected by such an Ac 
pon the whole, the Author spends whole Chap- 
tera to prove that there yet la a Witch; and he gives 
this Detinition of one, viz, a Person, ‘that having 
‘the free use of Reason, doth knowingly and willingly 
seek and obtain of the Devil, or of any other God, 
‘besides the true God Jehovah, an Ability to do or 
know strange things, or things Which he cannot by 
‘his own Humane Abilities arrive unto. This Person 

‘ls a Witch. 
But thus much for that Manuscript. 
— — 
(For Tez Ixn xx. 
“SAUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” 


Have white men born in the Southern States no 
“civil rights“ that their Northern brethren are will- 
ithe geen bas been suggested by the perus: 

This question baa been su; ted 6 al of 
Mr. R. P, Hallowell's recent — — to THE 
oe entitled The Civil Rights Bill and the Na- 


Mr. Hallowell's caustic criticisms of the position 
occupied by the editor of the Nation proceed entirely 
from an erroneous assumption: to wit, that the 
whites are abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves, and the ne are not. Now 80 far le this 
from peling the casa in the States of South Carolina 
and Florida, on the eaat, and in Miselssippi and Lou- 
lalang, on the west, that it might be argued with 
more reason that the reverse la actually true: first, be- 
cance in each of these States the negroes are In pos- 
„Session of the powers of government (including the 
money power, the credit of the State, aa well as the re- 
celpts of the tax-gollectors); next, because the blacks 
are the producers and the whites are almost utterly 
dependent upon thelr labor for existence; again, be- 
cause the negroes preponderate numerically; still far- 
ther, because the blacks are better fitted by nature and 
constitution to withstand the semi-tropical diseases 
of the South; last, but not least, because the freed- 
men are united in purpose, and working together for 
a common end, Born, bred, and educated within 
the dear old city of Boston, your correspondent can 
scarcely be accused of a natural bias in favor of the 
South; but it may not be altogether out of placè to 
atate that he hes no tle of kindred, no relatives In 
that section, nor any pecuniary interest whatsoever. 

The writer firat made acquaintance with slaves and 
slaveholders (the planters and freedmen of aay 
d the Civil War, and as a volunteer officer 
the United States service, ln the coast districts of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, Immediately 
after the capture of Port Royal and the occupation of 
Beaufort and Fernandina. From this date down to 
the final capitulation of the Confederate forces, and 
later, for upwards of four years (from 1861 up to De- 
cember, 1865), be passed the greater portion of his 
time in the cotton States. In 1805, he waa required 
to make an extended tour through the States of the 
South, occupying several months, and comprehend- 
ing nearly every town or city of consequence in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabam: 
N Loulslana, Texas, and Tennessee, an 
from Pilatka in eastern Florida to San Antonio de 
Bexar in western Texas; he everywhere availed him- 
self of his daily and hourly opportunites of conversa- 
tion with the negroes, in order to ascertain, if pork 
ble, thelr hopes and fears, Ideas, intentiona, and pos- 
sibilities. he result of these frequent conversa- 
tions, observations, and experiences was given to the 
public lu pamphlet form by an association of gentle- 
men in Massachusetts, with whom the writer was in 
communication; was endorsed and commended by 
the Hon. Charles Sumner in bie celebrated “white 
washing” speech before the Senate of the United 
States; was republished in England; and the predic- 
tions therein contained have been since tully verified 
by the subsequent history of “Reconstruction,” 

The writer was the first witness summoned before 
the special joint committee of fifteen to ‘Inquire Into 
the condition of the States which formed the so- 
called Confederate States of America, and report 
whether they or any of them are entitled to be repre- 
sented in either House of Congress’’—that memora- 
ble committee at the head of which Thad“ Stevens 
presided, and upon whose report waa based the en- 
tlre scheme of reconstruction adopted and adhered to 
by Congrese up to the present time. Among the 
members of that committee were Senators Fessenden, 
of Maine, Grimes, of Iowa, and Harris, of New York, 
and Congresemen (at that time) E. B. Washburn, of 
Illinois, Morrill, of Vermont, we ae of Ons, 
Conkling, of New York, Blow, of Missouri, an 
Boutwell, of F of whom — 
since „gone up higher’ in one sense or another. 
Thus much, jest it — be asserted that the writer's 
acqualntance 4 — the subject was too superficial to 
deserve consideration. 

In the firm and abiding bellef that justice requires 
an impartial examination of the situation in the 
Southern States, regarded as well from the point of 
view oceupled by very nearly the entire population of 
native whites as from that of their fellow-citizena 
of African descent, tbe writer desires respectfully to 
zum up, for the benefit of THE INDEX ** — 
the impresslons produced by a somewhat prolonge 
sojourn in the States of Mississippi and Lousiana 
during the present season, 

After an interval of nine years, curiosity to see for 
himself the precise changes effected by the emanci- 
pation of the slaves induced your correspondent to 
revinit the districts of the Southern conntry with 
which he had been most familiar In war-times; and 
during the spring and early summer he has passed 
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liti- | transform five millions of negroes into the equals, | sidered as an inexcusable crime: > 


igation of the social and it 
1 the — 8 — of the Mississippi Valley, | socially and politically, of ten millions of Anglo- | able sa the result of a blind will, — only Dae, 
including not merely the chief clties from Saint Louis Saxons! ALBERT WABRLEN KELSEY, It ls rather singular how tenacious of Ille this 
to New Orlenns, as Memphis and Vicksburg, but the of Saint Louis. thropomorphic God is! German philosophy bu . 
sparsely settled sections, such as the famous belt of nihilated him, and modern scienca only sho * 
cotton plantations about Lake Washington, in Mle- aud over again that, if there ia anything pronnan 
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siselppi—the very heart of the cotton district,—down 
to the superb sugar-plantations of Louisiana, altu- 
ated on “tha lower coast,” between New Orleans 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Tho general result of the writer's careful study of 
the position of affairs, In those sections where the 
negroes are In 3 majority, may be given in the ex- 
pression of the opinion that the solitary hope of re- 
storing any soni of prosperity to those distressed 
and desolated regions consists in the proclamation of 
martial law, and the Immediate assomption 979 the 
administration at Washington, through its military 
officials, of all the ordinary powers of government! 

Volumes would acarcely suffice to do justice to the 
subject of the inevitable and iupending conflict be- 
tween the whites and blacks, Suffice it to say that 
no unprejudiced observer of the course of events can 
be an eye-witness of the constantly Increasing jeal- 
ousy, enmity, and antagonism, without becoming 
convinced that the two races, Africans and Anglo- 
Saxons, can never assimilate for generations to come, 
if even then. Ont of the mouthe of the negroes 
themselves the writer has repeatedly heard the opin- 
jon that “blacks and whites were never made to live 
together,” It la a fact, which every intelligent vist- 
tor to the Southern States can easily verify for him- 
self, that a profound and nearly unanimous convic- 
tion axists anong the freedmen to the effect that 
they, or thelr children, or their children's children, 
are destined ultimately to extirpate the whites from 
among them! 

The writer does not hesitate to assert that the 
blacks are working together in perfect unison for 
this end. They refuse to make improvements upon 
property, orto permit them to be made by owners, 

or the purpose of depreciating it to such a point that 
they can obtain possession for little or nothing, The 
recent advice of Fred, Douglass to the five millions— 
more or less—of his race in the Southern States 1 
likely to be acted upon without unnecessary delay; 
namely, to concentrate themselves within the States 
of South Carolina and Florida on the east, and tn 
Mississippi and Louisiana on the West. Meantime 
the white Inhabitants of these four States ars emi- 
grating (wherever they possess the means to enable 
them to do so), and the young men especially are 
leaving their homes and birth-places with no expec- 
tation of ever returning again. 

In view of these facta, is it wise or prudent, just or 
generous, In the people of the North to blink the 
questions certain to be precipitated npon future gen- 
erations? If an artificial and arbitrary code of so- 
called civil rights be prematurely forced upon the 
eight or ten millions of Southern whites, the perpet- 
uation of race-antagoniam in Insured beyond a donbt, 
Must not the black man, in the end, stand or fall, 
survive or perish, on his own intrinsic merit and 
ability? Is it not time that be should manifest bls 
capacity? Already have the Sea Islands“ upon the 
Atlantic coast been utterly abandoned to the negroes 
by thelr former owners; and what has been their fate 
In the hands of the freedmen? The country has re- 
lapsed almost into ite primeval condition! A bar- 


THE CLAIMS OF NATURAL AND BEVEALED 
RELIGION. 


The following thoughts were suggested by a peru- 
sel of a recent publication by Mr. A. B. Bradford, 
The Absolute iency of Natural Religion as a 
Revelation from Examined in the Light of Rea- 
non and the Bible: Salem, O., 1874. 


The essay is a frank, sincere statement of Mr. 
Bradford, formerly a Presbyterian minister, who In 
the preface says: I am fully aware that many of my 
old personal friends, who are still in the land of 
Egypt, aud in the house of bondage, will be pained 
at the position I take In regard to the Church. But 
1 cannot help it. I must be falthful to my convic- 
tlons, however much of reputation it may coat me. 
If they will read and atudy only half as much as I did 
before I became enlightened and freed from my bond- 
age, they will be convinced that I am right; for not 
one of them is half so blind and bigoted a Presby- 
terian as I was,” 

This essay reminds us in.some reapects of David 
Friedrich Strauss's last work, The Old Faith and the 
New, but there ia this difference: Mr. Bradford still 
discussea the old question: Can a rational man, a 
human being endowed with reason, Intellect, still be 
an Orthodox Christian? Straues answers thie ques- 
tion In the negative, Ilke Mr. Bradford, but he goes a 
step further. He ia bold enough to prolong this in- 
teresting discussion, and, on the basis of recent de- 
yelopmenta-in scientific speculationa, by the guide 
of Darwin, Haeckel, and other evolutionists, he is 
compelled to admit even that the ‘old faith” in = 
personal Creator, an anthropomorphic God, belongs 
to the relics of a superstitious age, 

Mr. Bradford says, page 6: “If their natural feel- 
{ngs are cultivated by knowledge, and have free play, 
they cloths him (the Supreme Being) with adorable 
attributes.” Here, then, it appears that the conclu- 
sions of advanced thought and those of Natural 
Religion,” as interpreted by Mr, Bradford, differ. 
As Prof, Tyndall remarked in his recent Inaugural 
Address, the domain of religion, natural as well as 
revealed, exists only In the emotional, transcendental 
element of our nature, and has nothing at all to do 
with sclence. For this reason, the different defini- 
tions of the ‘Christian, extra-Christian, and anti- 
Christian’ position of some of our liberal writers 
seem to be fruitless probleme. If such a ching ae a 
religion in harmony with, or rather the result of, 
scientific facta and demonstrations, were possible the 
best name for this “Scientific Religion“ would be 
that proposed by Prof. Haeckel; namely, “Monlsm,”’ 
Mr. Bradford says further: “He (man) songs for 
immortality, and accepts with rapture any evidence 
that departed friends still liye In a dinembodied 
atate.” This may apply to Christians, to Spiritual- 
lots; but it fs far from being a general fact. Asa 
brilllant writer in that brilliant publication, the 
Modern Thinker (No. 2, page 83), says, in an article 
on ‘Creation, God, Soul, Hereafter’: “These ques- 
tlons are not Innate in the mind. On the contrary, 
they are artificial, and result from peculiar hablts of 


it ie this — that everything in 
natural, and not as the meta: 
glans attempt to make peop 
that this cosmos, universe, or these "pl 
tems al! in motion,” instead of diep 
power, only dispia; 
that therefore 
lotait pas, il faudrait l'i 
a bon-mot of that satirical Frenchman, 
wood; “The absurdity of the & posteri 
for a God coneista In the assumpti 
call order, harmony, and adaptation 
design; when itis evident that, whether 

or not, order, harmony, and adap! 
have exiated from all eternity, ands: 
necessary proof of a designing ca 
“As a rigid analysis of our conce: 
that the predicates of God are on 
go I believe that, reduced to Its sim 
llef in God is but a belief in o 
that we but Individually affirm o 
affirming God's existence; that an 
true key to theology,” 

„ That this applies to Mr. Bradford's “Natur B. 
ligion”! is evident. “Man uses Nature as a mimo 
wherein are reflected the properties of bii om 
being.” (Humboldt.) ‘It ts reflecting reason which 
brought design into the world, and which aun; 
wonder created by itselt.“ ) 

We have not time now to dlecuss the other attr. 
bates of this God of Natural Religion,—juitice, ad 

odness, But in regard to these qualities Mr, 

barles Bradlaugh's words would ap 
as much force as to the God of O 
laugh eays: “They say I blaspheme. How cay J! 
For me, blasphemy is impossible. 
whereas I am an atheist. It Is you who blapher, 
if you believe in a God and yet attribute to bim ay 
action that would dishonor a man,” 

This pamphlet of Mr. Bradford will accompliths 
greateleal of good, however. 
cerity, honesty, calm reasoning, which will stret 
readers who would be repelled by the perusal of som 
of our recent radical literature. Itis a brave, «noble 
essay; It shows moral courage and deep study, gu- 
ties which we do not meet with everyday, Weinvite 
every radical thinker to read it, and extend to Mr. 
Bradford our heartfelt congratulations for leaving the 
ranks of fanatical priesthood. We coavelude with 
Swinburne’s beautiful sentences from his “Bymn 10 


the eternal Jaws of 


jeu deaprit, “Si 
nventer,“ can on} 


It is the author's dt 


“Thou and I and be are not 
But God. if a God there be, 


man, 

Qar lives are ma pulsas or pores of his manifold body iad 
reath; 

As waves of hia sex on the shores, where birth is the bee 


We wen, the multiform features of man, whateoever we be, 
Recreate him of whom we are creatures, aud all we oaly 


are he. 
Not èach man of all is God, but God is the frult of the 
whole; 5 
Indiyistbla spirit and blood, indiscernible body from wal’ 
Huao ANDRIESSEN, 


f, made men for arpas 
the substance of men, w 


bariem akin to that of Hayti ls epringing up among 
the new generation of blacks born alnce 1860. This 
ts admitted by the more intelligent among the negroes 
themselves. It Is a common saying among the nice 
old “aunties” of former daya that the little niggera”’ 
now growing up are of no account,” For every ex- 
ception to thia rule it would be enay to produce a 
hundred half-wild, half-naked savages who will nel- 
ther obey their parents nor any one else. 
i It ia probably already too late to nave the rich 
bottom” lands of the Mississippi Valley, for half of 
them are already “gone back into the bush,” desert- 
od by thelr former owners, fences and bulldings de- 
stroyed, levees down, aubject to overflow annually, 
ate., etc. Hundreds of thousands of acrea have been 
permitted to be sold for taxes, and are now owned by 
the States, The same will be true of the rice-planta- 
tions of the Atlantic coast and the Gulf, and aleo of 
the Floridian marshes and everglades; these will have 
to be relinquished to the negroes. who will inhabit 
them much as did the American Indians, becoming 


— — — 
BAPTIST PREACHERS MEETING. 


A COUNTER-BTATEMERT. 


mind; and, in fact, they cannot be traced in some of 
the most remarkable groupa and races of mankind, 
» .» These particular questions do not differ in kind 
from many theologico-metaphysical questions which 
have been often agitated.” 

The “pure Buddhist,” according to this Modern 
Thinker, and mooning to all the information we have, 
one of the noblest of all the religious natures, not 
only did not dread the extinction of his personality, 
but he thirsted after it and prayed for it with ecstasy. 
Annibilation ia his heaven; God, as the creator and 
sustainer of things, is his fiend and adversary. His 
sphinx pute a very different 1 from that of 
Christian STE EE ow wae it all made? 
but, Howsball it allend? He, In his pilgrim's progress, 
borne down by his burden, might be heard crying out, 
in tones as patbetic aa Christian's; “Who shall de- 
liver me from the wrath that ie? How can I enter 
into the world that ls not?” 

This is Sakya-Mun!’s Ides of Nirvana. Holyoake 


The regular weekly meeting of the Baptist preach 
era of Boston and vicinity was held in por 
Tremont Temple at 10 o'clock this morning Dr, 
Lorimer was Ín the chair, and, after devotlon# and 
routine business, introduced Rev. Joseph Williams, 
who briefly addressed the Conference upon the sub 
ject of the Lost Tribes of Israe},” 

Rev. W. V. Garner, pastor of the Charles Street 
Church, in behalf of the committee appointed 1 
previous meeting to Investigate and report upon be 
case of Edward F. Strickland, then submitted the 
following statement:— = 

1 was referred the case of Bé 
A acer A a 
R m oncernin, 
er, eto., which, The was tolerated in reading, on Moody 


their sole possessora and occupants, and subsisting In morning, September 21, would report>— 
at part by bunting and Bshing. ' Let the voters of | Serning a horeafles. . Cane naal 
8 yay e . i popular book on Malter and Force, ik tate aptists for severed ‘years, baying. left the dence 
r ae n 
once show them the remedy. 11 1 simply ih 1 ina spoken Materialist, confessea that the thought of the | Previous to 1870, and baving become con 


ngregationalists in Michigan, where he * ro c 


diagnosis of the disease that prevents a speedy cure. possibility of a future state of existence would be un- suspended from the ministry among them, by $ fr 
Left to himself, the former slave prefers to axlat ta | Pmausable, borrihte to- hit., — E cortined te Pe Ge e 10 which d 


idleness as best he can. He abhors work, if he can 
avold it. Rather than work for wages above the 
amount to sustain existence he will liye a semi-bar- 
eo arba days. i 

ow, legislation for the purpose of placing thie 
good-natured, naturally harmless, but far trom pèr- 
fect, human being on & social equality with his for- 
mer masters, will not really serve to elevate his nat- 
ure or character one whit, but may possibly tend to 
degrade the white man, An even-handed justica, 
while giving the negro avery opportunity for self-im- 
provement, would not therefore find it necessary to 
exterminate the whites. “Mixed schools” means 
only annihilation of the possibility of public educa- 


On paga 11 our author gives ns his definition of 
“what Natural Religion la“ in the following words :— 

“The Religion of Nature, revealed to the reason of 
man, consiste In the recognition of a Supreme Being 
who embodies in bis character the perfection of wis- 
dom, power, justice, and goodness.“ 

Now these are human attributes of the Deity; this 
is pure theism, Mr. Bradford asserts; ‘The plan- 
etary systems, all in 8 22 his power. The j of 
wondrous arrangements adapting means to ends ex- ve date 
hibit his windon” Mr. radtord assumes, there- eirhla niz or seven months feom, 2 ed 
fore, that this Supreme Being is the creator of the reaching fo 5 Buren in thot State, 
universe, or, to use his worda, the planetary systems. Tero, Vey wi ai, tee ae informed by i"f adorred 10 
Before the creation of the world, t i 


sotion was taken: 

“That he is a man of such 2 cast, and of ench aprio 
lifa, that we could not feel safe in recommen 12005 d 
par 82 i, nor — * E 1 isin 

to the patronage of the 
38 nor could we give him clean papers in cast aes 
esire ave our . 
“That, finally, inasmuch as there in £0 much that n 
terial course, we recommend n 
Association advise bim to demit the ministry at ® unsüs- 


cessful, and for which he seems not adapted bo 


is God could no san 
fion da every Southern State, In one word, the | then, have been in the possession of this “power”? in 3 Ne e general Soe. dit aer, 
a Rights Bill” is another name for anarchy, | {ts most perfect state; for, if he had been, there would | fetter . himself, and be aid Seep te ongregatienalisa 
black ton, revolution—civil war! Everywhere the | have been no cause for the production of so many piven years before his going over to dean, ef y him 10 
— ars only too willing to assert thelr rights, but | useless things, by which he, incapable of «reaching a P A — abe ran in 2 Hapelst huren, which was iroad, 
Dee them, they must learn hetter to | higher state of rfection, only became lesa powerful. ne, sean after, to the church 2 that 
which th ie Corresponding responsibilities, of | That deep thinker, E. von Hartmann, in bia Philoao- | from which be claims in bis statement read gige, A 
rit ier bare at 7 ony the faintert Idea. | Phy of the Unconscious, arrives at this conclusion: If Bang chen secured ex only be regarded s 1 2 
mans Inte e. 8 ee i Ger God, before the creation, had been consclous of what and, with auch antecedents, 1 coals — goth Ind tt- 


he was going to do, the creation could only be con- audacity on his part to) 
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è to withdraw from a to which he did not ri 
at Nagel or denominatfonall right 
e 


The report was accepted as read, and Rev. Mr. 
Gamer offored the following, which was also adopt- 
od :— 

a Baptist 


me bave no article in out constitu- 


tion In public estima 
we, therefore, recomm be ap 
to examine and revise existing constitution so 

mako the terms of mamberahip definite, 


—Boaton Traveller, Oct. 6. 


us to 


[For Tax Ixpex,] 
„HR DENOUNCED BAPTIST MINISTER.” 


In the Report of the Committee of Baptist Min- 
istersat Tremont Temple, relative to my renuncis- 
tion of their creed, statements were made which are 

asty untruthful in every Important particular; and 
solicit the privilege of submitting documentary 
evidence of their falsity, 

It is represented by the Committee's Report that I 
have had no “recognizable standing among the Bap- 
tists, having left the denomination previous to 1870;”” 
and that I connected myself with the Congregational- 
ists in Michigan, who virtually suspend 
their minietry. 

In reply to this scandalous statement, I affirm that, 
while I considered it my right and privilege to preach 
the Gospel in any charch willing to receive the truth 
as I then understood it, I never identifled myself 
with or became a member of a Congregational 
church, except as a stated supply ;’’ that no eccle- 
siastical council was ever enmmoned by any church, 
and therefore I could not be legally de d or sus- 
pended from the ministry. This the following 
church letter, bearing date February 28, 1869, suffi- 
elently demonstrates :— 


“At a special call meeting of the First Congrege 
tional Church of Dowaglac, Michigan, the follo g 
motion was made and unanimously adopted, an 
ordered to be entered upon the church record :— 
“Resolved, That the Rev. Edward F. Strickland 
having tendered his resignation and informed us that 
he hes accepted another feld of labor, we feel it our 
privilege and duty to cordially and affectionately com- 
mend bim as an sarnest and energetic minister of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; also to state that during two 
ears and six months he has labored with us faithful- 
and Saona, and that he and his family carry 
with them our Christian love and earnest prayera for 
their continued usefulness in that part of our Lord's 
vineyard whereunto they are sent. 
“Done by order of the church, this 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1860. 


me from 


“Cyrus TUTHILL, Church Clerk.” 


The Congregational ministers of Michigan, disap- 
proving of my position as a Baptist ministerin thelr 
ranks, without authority of any church, and dlere- 
garding the strong protest of the Dowaglac church, 
passed a set of resolutions advising me to “demit my 
ministry,“ etc, 

I submit here a copy of thla protest, as an over- 
whelming refutation of the charges made against me 
by the Kalamazoo Association :— 

“Dowacrac, Mich., Sept 8, 1860. 
“To rag Business ComMITTEE, Kalamazoo Mints- 
terial Asioctation :— 

‘Wa, the officers of the Congregational Church of 
Dowagiac, having received Information that a Com- 
mittee has been appointed by your association to in- 
vestigate charges made nat our late pastor, the 
Rev. E, F. Strickland, and that, in your Committee's 
Report, sald Committee state Mr. Strickland had pro- 
juced weakness, division, and distraction in our midat; 
ind that, during the deliberations of asid Committee, 
t had dlaragarded a letter of dlamission and commen- 
latlon granted by this church to Rev. E. F. Strickland 
m hla resignation as Acting Pastor of this church; 
ind that sald letter of dismissal and commendation 
was granted by a unanimous rising vote of our church 
ind congregation (the said Committee of the Kalama- 
100 Congregational Association imputing partiality of 
he church and undue influence exercleed by Mr. 
Itrlekland to obtain said letter from us), we have 
hought it our duty to deny emphatically the atate- 
nent made by the Committee's Report in all its prem- 
sea itt reference to the result of the labors of the Rev, 
t. F. Strickland with us, Also we, the Dowag- 

ac Con tional Church, beg to apprise the Kala- 
nazoo Aasociation Business Committee, that the Jet- 
er of dlsmlsslon and commendation rejected by them 
s a genuine document, and as auch, by order of the 
burch, Is entered upon our Record. 
„H. BIGELOW, 
“J, J, STEBBING, 
“Orava TUTRILL, Church Clerk.” 


Receiving an invitation to the pastorate of the Bap- 
ist Church of Camden, Maine, I related before thut 
harch my views as to my right of occupying any 
hurch pülplt, and that, though I had occupied a 
n it Thad never joined the church as 
member of th .I presented a letter of com- 
tendation from the Wayne Street Baptist Church of 
dayton, Ohio, and, by a unanimous vote of the 


} Deacons. 


Camden Church, was recelved into thelr fellowship 
and pastorate, 

The statement made by the Boston ministers’ Re- 
port that “it ia nothing short of audacity’? on my 
part to come before their meeting and withdraw from 
& body to which I did not rightfully belong, either 
ministertally or otherwise, is false in every particular. 

At the expiration of my pastorate of the Chestnut 
Street Baptist Church, at Camden, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted by that body :— 

"Resolved, Unanimously, by the Chestnut Street 
Baptlat Church of Camden, Me., that we profoundly 

t the resignation of our beloved pastor, the Rev. 

ward F. Strickland, and that we regard our pastor 

as a Baptist clergyman sound in the doctrines of the 
ei and able in 3 

“Resolved, That the affability and Christian walk 
before the world and the church, and the. kindness 
and faithfulness, of our pastor, have endeared him to 
us, and that we accept his realgnation with heartfelt 
regret, F. MILLS, Church Clerk,” 

Immediately on my resignation of the aboye 
church, I received and accepted a cal) to the Calvary 
Baptist Church, of Westerly, R. I., to become their 
pastor; and on my resignation one year afterward I 
recelved the following letter of dismissal and com- 
mendation :— 

“CaLvaky Baptist CHURCH, Westerly, R. I., to the 

Second Baptist Church, Chelsea, Mass. : 

“Dear Brethren, —This is to certify that Rev. E. F. 
Strickland, and Sisters Fanny D, Strickland and 
Katie D. Strickland, are members with us in good 
standing, and at thelr request are granted lettera for 
the purpose of uniting with you. If received by you 
within six months, we shall them dismissed 
from us. And may the blessing of the great Head of 
the Church abide with you and the brother and els- 
ters who leave us. 

By order of the church, 
„G. G. STILLMAN, Clerk. 

WESTERLY, R. I., May 7, 1873.” 

On the 15th of May, 1873, T received an invitation 
to sur the First Baptist Church of Stoughton, 
Mass, The church, Becoming deafened with my 
views of the doctrine of Total Depravity, ete., ordered 
me to withdraw: the people of Stoughton called a 
masa meeting of the whole town, resolved themselves 
into a religious society, by the title of the Union 
Chriatlan Association of East Stoughton, and invited 
me to become their pastor; the call was accepted: and 
in this capacity I still continue. 

The public will thus pereelve that the sole cause of 
the attack made upon me by the Tremont Temple 
Baptist clergy is occasioned by my assuming the right 
to preach to any people willing to receive me, Irre- 

spective of all denominational bias or rule, This 
“onministerial”’ course of mine would have passed 
unnoticed; even the denunciation of the Con a- 
tional clergy would never have seen the light. But 
when I dared to go openly before the Baptlet cl 
of Tremont Temple and publish to the world my 
8 of Baptist doctrine, then the 1 guns of 

aptist wrath are opened upon me, and I am de- 
nounced as an audacious imposter who had “gone 
out from us, but wan not of us.“ The question of 
bitterness, acrimony, lack of Christian charity, and, 
more than all, of truth, J am not afraid to leave to 
me ala of an unprejudiced and impartial 

ablic. 
: As noon as arrangements can be effected, services 
will be held in a hall in Boston, where my experience 
in and conversion from the theatrical profession, and 
my experience of the Evangelical ministry, will be 
freely narrated, Due notice to the public will be 
given. Epw. F. STRicKLAND, 

Late Baptist Minister, 


THE TERRIBLE sufferings to which the n 
laborers are exposed have been most keenly illustra- 
ted by a case reported from North Hampshire. We 
read that Mary Day, wife of a laborer at Lasham, 
near Alton, though sixty-seven years of age, bad (It 
transpired at an inquest), for the last five years, for 
want of suficient habitable accommodation in the 
parish, been compelled to live with her husband en- 
tirely in sheltered spota about the farm on which the 
husband worked. Latterly they had erected a hut, 
consisting of a few hurdles covered with straw, In a 
chalk-pit on the farm, The woman was taken Ill, 
and ber husband applied for an order on the parish 
medical officers, which was refused; but Dr. lle, 
bearing of the case, sent her a cough mixture. Sub- 
sequently her husband, on returning from work, found 
her shivering and suffering from severe sickness, 
master sent her a little brandy, and went to see ber; 
but she died tn his presence. When the corober and 
10 went to see the body, they found it Wing where It 

ad remained eince death, exposed, and unattended 
night and day by any save the husband ; and the only 
arrangement made by the authorities for the funeral 
was to have,e coffin placed by the side of the body. 
Words, as the Eraminer truly remarks, fall in a case 
like this. A fugitive murderer, a thieving tramp, a 
leper, à mange-stricken dog, might meet with such 
treatment; but this woman's husband le n man who 
worka for his “livying”’—he is ‘‘a laborer in Christian 
England.” Is it againstaclass of which this misera- 
ble couple are a possible outeome that English farmers, 
English lords and gentlemen, are prepared to fight to 
the bitter end ?—London National Reformer. 


“Lirrie Tommy did not disobey mamma and go in 
swimming, did he?“ ‘No, mamma; Jimmy Brown 
and the reat of the boys went In, but I remembered 
and would not disobey you.” And Tommy never 
tella lies, does be?” No, mamma; I couldn't go to 
heaven.’ ‘Then how does Tommy happen to have 
on Jimmy Brown’s shirt?’ 
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Tue Huunud or EABLY Bisinc.—All thie talk 
about early rising ia moonshine. The habit of turn- 
ing out of bed in the middle of the night suits nome 
people; let them enjoy it. But It is fully to lay down 
a general rule upon the subject. Some men are fit 
for nothing al) day after they have risen early in the 
morning. Their e es are deadened, their imagi- 
nations are heavy, their splrits are depressed. It is 
sald you can work so well in the morning. Some 
people oin but others can work best at night; others, 
am in the afternoon. Long trial and experiment 
form the only conclusive teats upon these points. As 
for getting up early because Prof. Gammon has writ- 
ten letters to the papers proving the necessity of It,. 
let no one ba goose enough to do it. We all know the 
mode} man, aged eighty: "I invariably rise at five; I 
work three hours, take a light breakfast—namely, a 
cracker and a pinch of salt,—work five hours more, 
never smoke, never drink anything but barley-water, 
eat no dinner, and go to bed at 4 in the ey: a 
If anybody finds that that donkeyfied sort of life suita 
him, by all means let him continue it. But few people 
would care to live to elghty on those terme. If aman 
cannot get all withered and crumpled up on easier 
conditions than those, It ia almost as well that he 
should depart before he le a nulaance to himself and 
a bore to everybody else. School-boys, and y 
people generally, ought to get up early, for it ls found 
that nine-tenths of them can stand it; and it does 
them good. But let no one torture himself with the 
thought that he could have been twice as good a man 
ashe is if he had risen every morning at — on 
The habit would kill half of us In five years.—New 
York Times. 


Poetry. 


SORROW, 


Amid the wastes of desert qanda 

The purest spring may oft ba fowing; 
Amid the wilds of savage lands 

The loveliest Qowers may be growing, 
‘Thongh often viewed with careless oye, 
Or acornfully passed heedless by, 


Yet both appeal to human bearta, 
Both loving lessons a'ar are telling; 
Tho fragrance which the rose imparts, 
The ripples from the spring upwelling, 
Bpeak gently of the tender rest 
‘That all may find on Nature's breast. 


The heart attuned to Nature's wiles, 
Meeting her strokes with trust abiding, 
‘Will und she wears her sweetest smiles 
For those whose hearts are most confiding, 
And chastens mortals to reprove 
Their blindness to thelr Mother's love. 


Would we could heed the priceless worth 
‘That lies in discipline of sorrow, 
To give the toul, while yet of earth, 
A forataate of the bright to-morrow! 
Por souls by sorrow purified 
But lose the dross of nelOeh pride. 


The heart that hath deep sorrow known 
Hath been by secret forces moalded, 

That, from the bonds of seif outgrown, 
The God-in-us may be unfolded, 

When soul to soul through Nature round 

WIIl pulsate to the finest sound. 


When hearts with softer feelings glow, 
Souls will see more of Nature's beauty, 

And hear ber accents whispering low— 
That sorrow is the path to duty, 

And all that hear her swect-toned voice 

Have learned in sorrow to rejoice, 


For Tas DDEL] 


And learn that life through Nature runs, 
That life, through lines of Boest tracing, 

Links man to stars and distant suns, 
With loving glow all things embracing: 

Then Nature's secret lics revealed, 

No more by selfishness concealed. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
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— — — — — 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A Convention of the Free Rellglous Association is 
to be held In Providence, at Howard Hall, beginning 
Wednesday ovening, the 28th of October, and hold- 
ing through Thursday, the 20th, Messrs, Frothing- 
ham, Higginson, Welss, Abbot, Gannett, Connor, 
Dr. Bartoi, Mra, Cheney, and other speakers are 
expected to be present, Further particulars will be 
given hereafter in the Providence papers. 

wh. J. Porrzn, Sec'y F. R. A. 


— ——_—___— 


CAUTION. 


F. A. Porter, formerly of Alton, Illinois, was ap- 
polnted an agent for the Index Association last Joly, 
and authorized to receive subscriptions for Tax IN- 
DEX. Receipts signed by him have been forwarded 
to this office by parties whose names he has never re- 
ported, and whose money he has kept. He was 
written to several weeks ago, demanding an explana- 
tion of his course, but haa failed to reply; and now, 
in protection of the public and the Association, It le 
necessary to publish these facts, to cancel bis ap- 
polntment as agent, and caution all parties against 
paylug any money to him on account of THE INDEX, 
The paper will be sent in good faith to all persons 
who forward to us receipts, signed by F. A. Porter 
before this date, in accordance with their terms; but 
the public are hereby notified that his receſpts of a 
later date will not be acknowledged at this office. 

F. E. ABBOT, 
For Index Assoctation. 
Boston, Oct. 22, 1874. 


Ter Inpex will be sent to any name not now on our 
mai l- tot until January 1, 1876, on recelpt of $3.00 In 
advance. Here la a chance to receive the paper for 
Aſteen montha at the prica of twelve months. Please 
toll your friends and neighbors of this liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation. 


Tae New York Weekly Tribune of October 7 had 
a letter from Mr. Thomas W, Conway, late Superin- 
tendent of Education in Louisiana, on Mlxed 
Schools at the South,” which we should haye been 
glad to print in thle number of THE INDEX, as an 
important testimony to the practical wiedom, as well 
as Inherent justice, of the Civil Rights Bill. Press of 
other matter, however, obliges us to defer it till next 
week, 


Ip any one of our readers desires to send TAE IN- 
DEX to an Evangelical clergyman who will consent 
to receive it, it shall be malled to such clergyman for 
a year on receipt of his address in full and two dol- 
lara; and this reduced subscription may be paid by 
anybody. Here is a chance to convert the reverend 
clergy! We should like notbing better than to puta 
copy of this paper every weck into the hands of the 
forty-three thousand ministers of this great Yankee 
nation, 


James C, Parsons, in the Unitarian Review for 
September, saya that “Mr. Abbot deduces not only 
thought, but the thinking power, from the operations 
of matter.” The only ground of this absurd asser- 
tion Is our statement that ‘the faculty of moral intui- 
tion itself is the result of the perpetual action on man 
of his moral environment and bis reaction to it.“ Is 
Mr. Parsons unable to discriminate between ‘‘mat- 
ter” and “moral environment”? If he ie, we are 
not, One might as well identify the Copernican sya- 
tem with the Union Pacific Railroad. 


HOW THEY PERSECUTE NOWADAYS, 

The following editorial paragraph in reference to 
Rev. Edward F, Strickland, whose card announcing 
a “change of belief” was published in THE INDEX of 
October 1, appeared in the New York Independent of 
October 15:— 

“That Mr, Strickland who withdrew In such a 
formal manner from the Baptist Pastore’ Conference 
of Boston, on account of the change of his views con- 
cerning total depravity and certain other doctrines, 
seems to have stood upon the order of his going 
much more than waa meet, The Conference has 
printed a statement to the effect that he never right- 
fully belonged to it; that what standing he had in 
the Baptlet denomination waa fraudulently obtained ; 
and that, under the circumstances, his ‘withdrawal’ 
ia ‘nothing short of audacity.“ If we may belleve 
the story of these indignant brethren, Mr. Strickland 
not only believes In total depravity, but lives up to it 
pretty well.“ 

This paragraph alludes to the “‘counter-statement” 
which was adopted by the “Baptist Preachers’ meet- 
ing of Boston and vicinity” on October 5, and pub- 
lished Immediately in four of the chlef dailies of thla 
city. In another column we republish this docu- 
ment entire. It makes several serious charges :— 


1. That Mr. Strickland has pad “no recognizable 
standing among Baptists,” having “left the denomi- 
nation previous to 1870.“ 

2. That he subsequently became connected with 
the Oongregatlonallste in Michigan.” 

8. That he was “virtually suspended from the 
ministry” by the Kalamazoo Association |Congrega- 
tionalist] In February, 1870; by resolutions which 
(in our opinion) contain an artful Insinuation of im- 
morallty, without directly charging him with it—rea- 
olutions which would naturally suggest immorality 
to most people, but would be as easily explained by 
doctrinal heresy, or ecclesiastical displeasure on other 
than moral grounds, 

4. That, ‘within slz or seven months from the 
above date,” he obtained a membership in a Baptist 
church in Maine by using an old letter from Dayton, 
Ohio, which he had no right to use because be bad 
subsequently gone over to the Congregationalists to 
be sèt aside by them.” 

5. That thie membership, thus obtalned, was soon 

after ‘irregularly transferred” to the Baptist church 
in Westerly, Rhode Island. 
6. That “a standing thus secured can only be re- 
garded as fraudulent,” and that it was “audacity” to 
withdraw from a ministerial body to which he had 
never rightfully belonged. 

These are charges of the utmost gravity, if true, 
and would put Mr. Strickland In the position of an 
impudent Impostor before the public. We do not 
wonder that he now, having tried in vain to get jus- 
tice done him by the dailles which published the at- 
tack npon him, asks us to print the accusation and 
hla defence together. This we cheerfully do In the 
interest of tair play, and we call attention to the lead- 
Ing points which he makes In reply to the above ape- 
cific charges :— 

1, That he has never left the Baptist denomination 
until now, though he has preached as stated sup- 
ply” in other pulpits; as le very often done, 

2. That he never became connected with the Con- 
gregatlonallsts In any other way, whether as pastoror 
church-member. 

8. That the Kalamazoo Congregationallat Asso- 
ciation had no authoriiy to pass their resolutions, 
which were vigorously protested against by his own 
church at the time. 

4. That, baving never left the Baptists or forfeited 
his membershlp in their denomination, he had a per- 
fect right to uae the old Dayton letter of recommen- 
dation at Camden, 

5. That the Camden church recommended him as 
a Baptist clergyman sound in the doctrines,” etc., 
and therefore that he went to Westerly without any 
‘‘irregularity.” 

6. That the charge of “fraud” lo wholly false, and 
does him groas injustice. „ 

Now we never saw Mr. Strickland until after the 
publication of his card, and cannot of course give 
personal testimony to hia character; but his docu- 
ments, If genuine, disprove the chargea made against 
bim, and he appeals to the official records in proof of 
thelr genuineness. If the Independent la not disposed 
to connive with a pack of self-convicted persecutors 
and elanderers, it will promptly correct the injustice 
of ite paragraph by stating the truth about Mr, 
Strickland, But, though the Independent should 
atick to lta copled misrepresentations, for which it 
waa not to blame originally, free-thinkegs will And no 
difficulty in detecting the real animus of the Tremont 
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Temple manifesto. The pulpit and tha 
quick enough to combine In hounding down 
man who sete himself in open opposition to the 
cepted religion of the day; and they are A 
enough to Inflict great wrong and suffering y 
their victims. All the more reason why lend 
should resist this oppression and defend the 
pressed. Nothing Is clearer than that only — 
Teer Ta belleve the story of these indignant 
— —ñ— — 

THE TWO SPIRITS, 


* 

On the Sunday immediately following the lat i 
surrection against the State government of Louhi. 
ana, Rev. Dr. Markham preached in the pulpit of the 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church, at New Orleans, a 
sermon lauding the outbreak In exaggerated term, 
A local dally well reporta It as “Treason In the Pu. 
pit.” We are informed by one of our New Orleans 
correspondents that such was and Is the volca of the 
pulpit all over the State, 

Another correspondent from the same city (an ex- 
officer of the Federal army) says:— 

“I agree perfectly with Mr. Hallowell in bls article 
on ‘The Civil Rights Bill and the Nation, in Tax 
INDEX of September 24, that ‘the present defiant ang 
aggressive attitude’ of the South ‘is to be referred to 
the encouragement it found in the fallure of Cow- 
gress to pass a bil) that would protect the negro: 
The hostility here ia not really against Kellogg, but 
against the principles of his party—againet the Four 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, The grvies 
nee the alleged Illegality of Kellogg's government w 
a cat’s-paw. They well know that, If the votes 
showed McEnery elected, the votes were ſmudulent, 
us Carpenter admitted when he tried to defend Me- 
Enery in the Senate. Furthermore, these Southern- 
ers well know that the registration offices were in 
many Instances concealed from the negro in the par 
ishes in the interior of the State. The offices were 
changed about, and such obstacles were thrown la 
the way of the colored men that a count showed not 
less than twenty thousand who were thus prevented 
from voting. Had the McEnery (party kept contol 
of the State, no Yankee would haye cared to lino 
here. Even now it is disagreeable enough, The 
words ‘damned Yankee’ are constantly himed at 
Northern men, But a short time ago « most brotal 
attack was made upon myself by one of there bigh- 
toned gentlemen, simply because I demanded thst 
the negro should have a fair chance, and used er- 
pressions commending General Grant and the govern- 
ment. The party making the attack (physical wo- 
lence, striking right out for your eyes., and even ty- 
Ing to get hands on your throat) well knew that I 
was crippled by my wounds in the army, and had bat 
one good arm. With great difficulty I protected my- 
self from injury until others Interposed. In simple 
justice to ex-Confederate soldiers, I will say that this 
man was not one of therm. He fled to Mexico during 
the war, and returned to fight cripples at the end of 
the war. 

“There is as much rebellion to-day in Louisiana a 
there was thirteen years ago, Such paper at the 
New York Tribune encourage the slayeholding epirit 
of the South, Had James Buchanan been Presidest 
two weeks ago [this letter 1s dated September 2), 
where would the Sonth have been to-day? 

“The hatred for the negro in any other capacity 
than that of a menial servant or slave la atil] the pre 
valling feeling South, It seems to be in thelr been 
Greeley's expression, ‘the tigers milk of slavery,’ 1 
now understand as T never did before. I came bert 
quite conservative and generous In my feeling for the 
South, as most Northern officers did. I even voted 
for McClellan in my enthusiasm for the man, for I 
wes a ‘Potomac Army boy,’ But a Northern man 
becomes a radical repidly down here, There will be 
no peace bere while the old epirit of slavery survives 
The leopard can as soon change his epote 1 ihe 
Southern man his feeling towards the negro. He 
will finally sell his plantation; the Northerner 
German will buy it, and cut It up into. farm of rer 
sonable alze,” torit 

This long extract need not be apologized for, ler 
embodies testimony very valuable and evidently — 
sincere, It ie for the Southern spirit thue * 
that Rev. Dr. Markham spoke; and it te right Ut 
the North should understand that the Church is 22 
aa eager to defend the slavery-spirit to-day aë 4 
to defend the slavery-inatitution a few years ee 
is the apirit of true radicaliem alone that can hep irit 
the equal rights of all mankind; and that la the 
of Anti-Chriatianity. 
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“NEWSPAPER ETHICS.” 


Ina long article under the above caption, the Na- 
Hon calla upon every reader of a newspaper who de- 
tects in it the want of “pecuniary integrity,” “to do 
hia part in making It disgraceful and unprofitable.” 
This demand from such a source is peculiarly sug- 
gestive. That the Nation is venal, that its editorial 
columna have ever been or are now in the market, as 

` it alleges of the Independent, we have no reason to 

belleve; but ‘‘pecuniary integrity” in journalism in- 
volves something more than absence of venality. For 
example, Mr, Abbot, by profession of zeal in the cause 
of Free Religion, induced a part of the public to con- 
tribute money for the establishment and support of 
Tux Inpex. If, after becoming firmly seated lu the 
editorial chalr, Mr. Abbot had diverted this paper ſrom 
its original objects, and was now advocating the pro- 
posed Christian Amendment to the Constitution, he 
would be justly chargeable with a lack of pecuniary 
integrity, and the supporters of Tue Inpex could 
not be too severe in thelrreprobation of him. Pecun- 
lary integrity on the part of a journal whose capital 
has been supplied by others implies fulfilment of all 
moral obligations to the contributors, assumed by the 
editor when he accepted his position, Are the hands 
of the Nation clean? Is this attack upon a rival 
journal prompted by a creditable desire to raise the 
moral standard of journalism, or is it another miser- 
able instance of the pot calling the kettle black? 

The editor of the Nation may have found It con- 
venient to forget, but some of us have thought it 
worth while to remember, that of the one hundred 
thousand dollara subscribed toward the establioh- 
ment of bis paper, è large part was paid for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to redeem his promises to the 
freedmen. 

Sixteen thousand dollara were pald from the sur- 
plus of funds belonging to the Boston Committee for 
Recruiting Colored Troops; thirteen thousand dollars 
were pald by the late Major George L. Stearns, and 
smaller sums by other friends of the freedmen. 
What the promises were upon which this money was 
obtained, the prospectus of the Nation plainly indi- 
cates. It states one of the main objects” of the pa- 
per to be 

“The earnest and persistent consideration of the 
condition of the laboring clasa at the South, as a 
matter of vital Interest to the nation at large, with a 
view to the removal of all artificial distinctions be- 

twoen them and the reat of the populations and the 
Bec: to them, as far as education and justice can 
do it, of an equal chance in the race of life.” 

These promises are followed by others similer in 
character; and, as If to strengthen the belief of the 
public that they would be carried out in good faith, 
the name of William Lloyd Garrison ls mentioned on 
ths list of writers secured for the paper. 

What was expected of the Nation by Ita friends 
and projectors, the following extract from an edito- 
rial by Mr. Garrison in the Liberator, June 30, 1865, 
will show :— 

“(As the Liberator is to terminate Ita publication at 
the close of its present volume, we are glad to be able 
to commend to ita friends and patrons the new week- 
ly periodical, , . . the Nation, believing as we do that 
it will be eminently deserving of the most liberal pat- 
ronage, not only for its superior literary and scientific 
merits, but for. . its soundly reformatory spirit 
and its thorough advocacy of the rights of the freed- 
men at the South, The atockholders,... have sub- 
scribed to this . «ı for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a first-class journal In the Interest of hu- 
manity, progress, the common weal. . .. The friende 
of freedom and oquel rights should take an interest 
in Ita widest clroulation.” 

This evidence aa to the promises of the Nation, es- 
pecially in its relation to the freedmen, on the one 
side, and the expectations of ita projectors on the 
other, wa claim ig conclusive. 

The Nation was launched, and its projectors were 
jubilant, Mr. Charles E. Norton, who claims to be 
“personally cognizant of all the more important cìr- 
cumstances attending the establishment of the Na- 
tion,’ after a few numbers of the paper had been ls- 
sued, noticed with pleasure that It was abused by the 
Oopperheads, and that Mr, Wendell Phillips was 
supposed by a Southern editor to be ite inspiring 
genius, 

Here, indeed, was just cause for congratulation by 
all “friends of freedom and equal rights;“ but has 
the Nation continued to fulfil its promises? Would 
Mr. Garrison to-day recommend its soundly re- 
formatory spirit,” and endorse it as the legitimate 
successor of hia Liberator? Would any Southern 
editor anspect Wendell Phillips to be ita inspiring 
genius? And to these questions let us add one more 
equally pertinent. 

Has the money subscribed in the Interest of 
the “laboring class of the South” been honestly 


devoted to this end? If it had been, the Nation 
might with some small degree of propriety assume 
the moral rôle, and preach homilies on pecun- 
lary integrity to its lesa virtuous neighbors. But 
we doubt whether the hietory of journalism affords a 
more striking Illustration of bad faith toward pecun- 
lary contributors than is to be found in the record of 
the Nation, The class of parsons recogniged the 
world over as friends of the negro has been the spe~ 
cial object of ita ridicule and contempt. The reac- 
tionary tone of the paper upon the question of “vital 
interest to the nation at large“ is known to every one 
who reads it. It ls doling what it can to-day to per- 
petuate “artificial distinctions” in Southern society, 
and to reconstrnct the South; not upon a basis of 
equality, but upon class and caste. The White 
Leagues find in It a ready and reckless apologtat for 
thelr crimes against the negro, and thelr usurpation 
of State governments, 

But to realize the extent of the Nation's violation 
of promises to ita projectors, and the depth of ita 
apostasy to the freedmen, one must compare the pro- 
apectus we have referred to, and the utterances of the 
paper during the first year of its publication, with Ita 
editorial column% of the laat few weeks. On July 27, 
1865, it could say: “Wa should make root and 
branch work with the prejudices that flowed from 
alavery.... We ask him [President Johnson] to take 
care that the new society at the South shall not be 
reorganized In such fashion that aman may be ox- 
eluded from civil rights for the ridiculous reason 
that his skin Is of a particular hue.“ Contrast these 
demands with the scandalous editorial of September 
17, 1874, in which Mr. Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill is 
denounced as “violent and lawless,” “equally” so 
with ‘‘acta of violence and lawlessness” of the ne- 
groes’ old masters.“ 

Agaln, July 27, 1865, the Nation said; ‘Class gov- 
ernment at the South is the form of all others most 
hostile to real liberty and real progress, moet subver- 
sive of human rights, and most productive of agita- 
tion, violence, and Interna! dissension,” Compare 
this declaration with the editorial from which we 
have just quoted, and In which the advocates of the 
Civil Rights Bill, in the Senate, are held responsible 
for the present “agitation, violence, and internal dis- 
sention” in the South. In the first number of the 
Nation, issued July 6, 1805, the editor sald: “To 
suppose that he [the negro] will receive fair play 
from white legislators who are not responsible to 
him, who have no sympathy with him, and who, 
in their secret hearts, consider him a beast of 
the field, le to violate every rule of democratic 
government, and to make an open and shame- 
less declaration of want of faith in our own princi- 
ples.” Compare this protest against White rule in 
the South with the editorial of October 8, 1874, in 
which, with a ponderous array of figures, inconse- 
quent conclusions, and sleepy logic, the editor pre- 
tends to furnish a “complete answer to those who 
say the negroes cannot trust the whites to govern 
them,” and gravely informs the reader that where 
they are forced to trust them, all goes well.“ 

Concerning the Nation’s quarrel with the Indepen- 
dent we know but little, and care atil) less; but when 
it presumes to enforce the value of “pecuniary luteg- 
rity” in journalism, we perform a simple duty to the 
press In revealing the worthlessness of its preten- 
sions. And when on one page it prates abont 
“Newspaper Ethics,” and on another uses Its power 
and infiuence to strengthen the hands of enemies to 
the negro, the cause of public decency and morala ia 
served by recalling ita early promises to the freed- 
men, und exposing the extent of ita shameless spos- 
tary. R. P, H. 


THE ORIENTALISTS IN CONGRESS, 


The second International Congress of Oriental- 
ista’ was held in London, in September. It was a 
moet remarkable assemblage, containing not only 
some of the most distingulshed scholars of Western 
Europe,—as Max Müller, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. 
Lepelus, Professor Owen, Professor Leon De Rusny, 
and e host of others equally or nearly as famous,—but 
also members from Turkey, Egypt, Syris, India, and 
Japan. They were all scholars, engaged In some de- 
partment of Oriental study, and came together to 
compare facts and discuss theories. They are men 
in the habit mainly of regarding thelr subjects from 
a purely aclentific point of view, and therefore were 
not considering what might be the practica) conse- 
quences of thelr Investigations. 

Yet practical consequences most momentous are 
involved in the labors of this band of scholars, and in 
the essaya which they quietly read to each other in 


the sessions of their Congress. The London Timea, 
in an article on the Congress, says: “The fact ia that 
the Orientalists—many of them without knowing it— 
are doing a great political work, Their Investiga- 
tlons, however technically eclentifie they may appear 
when separately considered, have in the mass a most 
important bearing upon the relations of the Weatern 
to the Eastern world. They explain differences, they 
bridge over chasms, they establish affiliations pre- 
viously unguessed at.. The history, the literature, 
the archwology, the juriaprudence, and the philoso- 
phy of the Eastern nations have for the scholars of 
the Continent a speculative attraction; for Engligh- 
men, and even for those who ure not scholars, they 
have a direct practical interest, because the more we 
know of Eastern methods of thinking and lines of 
character the less likely shall we be to make mistakes 
in dealing with our Indian subjecta and their neigb- 
bora,” 

Thus the Times speaks of the political resuita of 
the work of these Oriental scholars, But the bear- 
ings of their work on religion are equally direct, and 
the consequences even more Important. The lan- 
guege above quoted might have been used Indeed 
almost without change, if in the beginning the writer 
had sald religious work Instead of “political,’’ These 
Oriental scholars, by their investigations into the 
primitive life of the people of Asia, which is the 
mother of religions, are helping to build up the Bei- 
ence of Religion. They are proving that all religious 
development is of one order, and that religions that 
now seem wide apart are connected by the law of 
evolution as much as are the languages of India and 
Europe, They explain differences, they bridge over 
chasms, they establish affiliations previously un- 
guessed at.“ And before such work as this, even if 
the workers Intend no such result, it is as impossible 
for the old theory of a supernatural and exclusive 
revelation of Deity, in the Hebrew and Christian re- 
liglons, to stand, as it is for Chinese geographers long- 
er to maintain that their Celestial Empire occupies 
the larger part of the carth’s surface, while Europe 
and America are pushed into obscure corners upon 
the map. < 

The mere coming together, too, in such an assem- 
bly, of representatives of different religions, and the 
social Intercourse Incidental to it, cannot but have an 
effect on the members themselves towards modifying 
their views of each other'n faith. The Congress 
closed with x grand banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, at which different religions 
and colors and races sat down in cordial good-will to- 
gether. Besides the European scholars above named, 
there was the Patriarch of Syria, Prince Charles, 
Ruler of Roumania, the Syrian Bishop of Jerusalem, 
Shunker Punderung, Pandit from India, and others 
with names of very Asiatic look, Yet the spirit of 
the occasion seems to have been well expressed by the 
Hindu Pandit in his epeech, when he said that “the 
labors of the Congress tended to demonstrate that 
they were all brethren, though separated by distance, 
color, and creed.’’ And it seems imposalble that any 
of the Christian members of the Congresa, after con- 
ferring with this Indian delegate as an equal scholar, 
aod dining with him as a social equal, should have 
felt any great zeal to send missionaries to him as a 


benighted heathen. W. J. P. 
— — . ſH—— — 


LONDON LETTES. 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX; 

Sir,—In my last letter I urged with perhaps some 
warmth the necessity for watching and guarding 
against the encroachments of Rome, I would follow 
it up by a few words on the means by which euch op- 
position may be legitimately carried on by liberals 
without any Infringement of the rights of others, or 
any breach of charity. I do not suppose the Roman 
Catholics have any reason to fear a repetition of per- 
secution ln any form—social or political—in England 
or in America. The day is at length paased away in 
which forcible interference with religious convictions 
is poasible; and there are so many lovable and hon- 
ored persons of the Catholic faith as to render it all 
but impossible for their religion to expose them to 
social disabilities, This ts all as it should be. Gov- 
ernments have nothing to do with a man’s private 
opinions so long as they do not interfere with the 
proper discharge of his public and social duties, If 
at any time, however, Catholics should be induced to 
use their political power to the detriment of the State, 
it would of course then be needful to deprive them of 
that power, in self-defence, But this contingency 
need not be at present considered, The question lo, 
What can we do, what ought we to do now, to weak 
or frustrate the efforts of a church whose principle 
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testimony of those who have galned their liberty. consistent living under this bel = 


are discerned to be so deeply prejudicial to humanity ? 

The only weapon we can lawfully use lo that of 
persnasion—as all of ns will admit. We have u per- 
fect right to spend our lives, if we think proper, in 
arguing Roman Catholics out of thelr pernicious 
doctrines. 

I do not of course mean to sanction that most In- 
solent of al! the forms of fanaticlam indulged in by 
missionaries and proselytizers—nothing so ill-bred 
would meet my approval, you may be sure, All I 
mean la that it is only by talking and writing that wa 
can lawfully oppose any theory we deem pernicious. 

The next question is, What ought to be the main 
point of our attack? Shall it be the most occult of 
the Ohurch's myateries, or the most palpable of her 
abuses? 

In my opinion, an attack on these would be fruit- 
leas, for the greater the mystery the more credit for 
believing it; and the less natural moral justification 
there ia for any of the Church's prescriptions or pro- 
scriptions, the greater necessity for implicit, angues- 
tioning obedieuce to them. 

No; if we would ever do anything effectual In our 
afforts to cripple Roman Catholic power, we must first 
remove from the minds and hearts of the people un- 
der her rule that personal fear for thelr own safety 
which is the sole secret of the Church's influence. 


Priests owe thelr entire success to this element of 
fear In the hearts of the people; fear—sometimes 
the natural result of sense of guilt; but in most cases 
artificially produced by the teachings of the priest 
himself, who laya down horrible torments to be 
avoided as the basis of his teaching, 

In plain English, If there is no danger in the life 
to come, there ls no neceasity for the Church’s anti- 
dotes and safeguards, If there is also no fear of any 
danger, the Church’s appeal to “come and be saved” 
ls simply ludicrous, 

Now I do not deny that many Roman Catholica 
have better ideas than this; they think they are 
pleasing God in obeying the Church, and would be 
noble enough to continue to do ao without hope 
of reward or promise of escape from torment, But 
the mass of them are not of this type, but are Cath- 
olics through’ mortal fear of hell and damnation, 
Again and again I say, Remove this fear, and the 
Church has no function! Make people assured of 
their perfect safety, whatever they may believe and 
whether or not they disobey the priest, and the spell 
of the Church fe broken! The whole system ls based 
on this terror, and it seems to me we have nothing to 
do but to remove the fear, and the Church's grasp 
over the souls of men and women will be paralyzed 
In a moment. 

We may try In vain to throw discredit on their 
dogmas and to shatter their idols; the Protestantism 
of the sixteenth century tried this and signally failed, 
leaving Christendom with more than half a mind to 
recant and go back to Rome. But if we can only 
show the Romanists that they are all perfectly 
ate.“ whether they obey the Church or not, they 
will then be able to exercise their reason In examin- 
ing the preteneions and dogmas of their Church 
which Is now forbidden them not only by the com- 
mand of the priest, but by their own Instincts, which 
warn them against the peril of inquiry and free 
thonght. — 

Now itis very clear that a merely negative system 
of teaching will never remove this fear. Mere de- 
nials are not enough to wean souls from thelr terror, 
Courage ls better taught by example and Inspired by 
heroic conduct. Hence it is necessary for un to have 
some positive beliefa which can be adopted in the 
Place of those we want to remove; and if we only 
gain a hearing, we will answer for it that the native 
candor of the human mind will admit the superiority 
of our view of the Divine purposes, and gladly rid 
itself of Its former unhappy and opprespive alarms, 

Those of ua then who do believe in God and In Im- 
mortality are, I think, bound to show the Romanist 
that nobler view of God's impartial love to all which 
eclipses the old ecclesiastical view and commenda 
itself to the understanding, the coneclence, and the 
affections of man, Once get a man to listen to that, 
and his fetters are broken forever, No priest or 
church can ever frighten him again, 

And they, the priests, know this as well as we do, 
and therefore forbid their people to Ilsten to a word 
from any one beyond their pale. Why thia scrupu- 
lous caution, if not because the syren volce of the 
freeman has an Irresistible fascination ? Why hinder 
the people from hearing, if what is said be weak or 
falas? No; the priests know too well that their safety 
lies in concealment and disguise; in keeping back the 
People from the light; in closing their_eara to the 


Can any self-condemnation be more eloquent than 
this? 
I am, tir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, 
Camper Hovse, Dulwich, Sept. 26, 1874. 


Communications, 


A SAMPLE OF CATHOLIC “EDUCATION.” 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

The bishop's speech, given at the dedication of a 
Catholle schoolhouse, In Worcester, Maas., pub- 
lished In TRE INDEX a few weeks ago, called to m 
mind the preface to a reading-book for schools that 
had recently met with, and ‘which I thought might 

rove interesting enough for publication. e book 
a the Metropolitan Fourth Reader, published by D, 
and J. Sadlier & Co., 31 Barclay Street, New York, 
and ia in use in the Catholic schools in this city. 
The following e an extract from the preface :— 

“Having had some experience in the education of 
youth, and having examined most of the readers 
published, we noticed that, with the single exception 
of the Christian Brothers’ Series, all the othera are 
better adapted for Pagan than Chriatian achools. 
They are made expressly for mixed schools, where 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Pagan, may read 
out of the same book, without discovering that there 
is such a thing as religion in the world. 

“Dr. Brownson, In his Review for July, has so well 
described what readers should and should not be, 
that we will |sball] be pardoned for quoting him, as 
he expres far more clearly than we can what wo 
would wish to say :— 

Instructions in natural history or natural sel- 
ence, as chemlatry, mineralogy, geology, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, or bags, may be very Interesting; but 
they form no part of education, and tend far more to 
materialize the mind than to elevate it to God, and 
to atore it with moral and religious principles, which 
may one day fructify, and form a character of moral 
and true religious worth. A book may contain much 
useful inatraction on nouns, adjectives, verbs, ad- 
verbs, participles, and other parta of speech, very 
proper in a grammar-book, but quite out of place in 
a reading-book; but all these lessons belong to the 
department of special instruction, and elther have no 
bearing on education proper, or tend to give to edu- 
cation a dry, utilitarian, and materialistic character, 
«+. The aim of the reading-book is not Instruction, 
save in the single art of reading, but education, the 
development or cultivation in the mind and In the 
heart of those great principles which are the basis of 
all religion.“ 

Lou can judge of the character of a book having 
such a preface. Of course, it is full of signs and yis- 
lone, old wives’ fables and young maidens’ ghost sto- 
ties, the Adorable Presence and the Immaculate 
Conception. And that is the kind of education the 
Catholics offer us In place of our present good sys- 
tem. WiLL KENNEDY. 

Sr. Paul, Minn., Sept. 28, 1874, 


- SS HO co ~ 
“IS THERE A Gop 

There either is, or there ta not, a Suprome Being, 
Let us first examine the proposition that there is no 
God: that the universe, thie world, and man are to- 
day the resultants of development through count- 
less ages; that matter ia eternal and infinitely exten- 
sive, subjected to Jaws which are an ontgrowth of 
ttself; that under one of these laws intelligence is 
developed, and a moral nature feeling moral respon- 
sibilities has sprung Into existence. The common 
remark which we hear from the freethinker of to-day 
Is: “I will have the truth at all hazards, I will not 
flinch from my Investigation of the truth. I am will- 
Ing to accept the result of my Eri whatever it 
may be, because I know that, if I honestly look for 
truth, I am on the right track.” And such persons 
evince a strong feellng of duty owed by them to some 
person or some thing on this point. If you ask them 
to whom or to what they owe this duty, they mny say 
that thelr impulse in the direction of the ſuvestigs- 
tion of truth ls an outgrowth of the self-evolved laws 
which govern matter, Let me remind them that the 
religions of the world In the past and present, and the 
scepticlam of to-day, are equally outgrowths of mat- 
ter. Euch, according to the theory, in only phenom- 
enal, and one is no more entitled to respect than an- 
other, because each is a different development of the 
same matter, matured in one case into Buddhism, in 
another Into veering in another Into free- 
thought, in another into the gross forma of sin,—all 
owning one originating source and simply phenom- 
enal, What matters it what I think or believe? All 
is phenomena! ; and one phenomenon of matter de- 
manda as much consideration as another. If you say 
that mental phenomena are more entitled to respect 
than physical, I answer that your decision la merely 
phenomenal. The only standard of anything is what 
t The only thing that we can talk about ie that 
into which matter has developed. 

I cannot concelve of more distinct fatalism than 
that to which the acceptance of this theory logically 
forces me. I discover myself to be simply an atom lu 
an Infinite universe of matter, controlled mentally 
and physically by the laws which have been evolved 
out of this infinite mass through countless ages of 
formation. Such being my condition, I conclude that 
T need not take any trouble to ascertain the truth, 
but accept things just as I find them, and, in the fut- 
ure, allow myself to be governed by the laws of which 
Tam simply a resultant, In fact, It seems to me that 


tef 

dience to every impulse, whether ental 28 
à yielding — oneself pia * by all external ind 
n uences, e 
“Obey every Impulse,” Aw of life would be, 

Let us secondly examine the 
namely, that there is a Supreme Being. If he — 
he must be elther good, bad, or ind erent, ealag, 
come convinced that the universe is ruled bya bad 
God, or by a God who ls careless about the welfare 
mary r — T ESE in my Tatare, a 

e guidance of a or a care n 
Esov Tan W may bring forth. Deity, I ean aa 

y object In the foregoing remarks | 
the acceptance of elther of the idene- Pint nt 
there is no God, or, Second, That there 40 à God who 
le either bad or indifferent—forces me | cally 
the conviction that I need not put m; to f 
* ol regulating my — 
ave one more proposition; name} 
is a God, and that he is good. 1 — — 
that a good God would In some w 
know what he wanta me to do for 
my life. 
as he done this? 1 
ARD ERIC R 
New Haves, Conn., October 8, 1814. om 


SECTARIAN HYMNS IN 0 
schoors, °° ™ PUBLIO 


While so much is said about the readin, 
Bible in our public schools, no one to my L — 
haa yet called attention to the frequency with whieh 
the teachera and scholars aln e most sectarian 
hymns; for instance, Rock of Ages” and Corona 
tion.“ The latter I recently heard eung in a teach. 
ers’ Institute, where the brightest girls jn the conn. 
ty, old enough to bave a lively interest in theology 
were thas, at the public expense, taught to think 
themselves 
Te chosen seed of Iarael'a race, 
Yeo ransomed from the fall.“ 
Ihave known it to be customary for a hi 
to conclude its sessions with singing— a td 


“Pralne Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


The bymna most in uve, however, are taken from 
the new Sunday-achool books, where the most epirit- 
ed and lively tunes are monopolized by the ides that 
our sole duty is to worship Jesus and get away from 
this earth into heaven. 

So far as I know, these Orthodox hymns are in u 
peal over the West, even where the teachers are lib 


There may be some excuse for denying that the 
Orthodox version of the Bible is a sectarian book, 
but there is no posalbility of questioning the sectari- 
anism of these hymns, There is only too much res- 
son to believe that the Bible, as read in our public 
schools, has very little Influence of any kind over (ho 
scholars; but the hymns present the Orthodox dog- 
mas in the most impressive form. We all remember 
how much the hymns of our childhood moulded our 
early falth, The progress of the German Reforms 
tion was largely due to Luther's hymns, the sudden 
chanting of one of which In a Roman Catholiceburch 
during the celebration of the maas often called forth 
an outburst of fanaticiem which swept Avay yer 
2 and mass-books, and made the whole city 
Lutheran thenceforth. Such hymns have not wholly 
lost their power, especially over the young and le 
quiring, whom we liberals thus quietly permit to ta 
taught Orthodoxy with all the aid of united voices 
and Instrumental music, More than that, we con- 
tentedly pay our share of the cost, Even those of w 
who become teachers find the use of these hymns 9 
easy and general, and the difficulty of introducing 
any others so great, that we are mostly forced 
swim with the stream, » 

This evil ia made a growing one by the increased 
attention given to musle in all the schools. 

The worst of It, to me, la the loss of the immen 
good . ml web Laona aE 15 time mee i 
now spent In glorify: oxy were n 

sing noble moral ideas like those In the familiar 
ymuae, beginning X 
„Speak a kind word when you can": 
“Dare to do right, dare to be true“: 
“Honor bright": ate. 


There are plenty of such hymna already In priat, 
and the liberals have only to ask that the eectarias 
ones be excluded, and these moral ones pa in 
place. How wide a range of subjects might be wed 
with moral and intellectual profit J need not bere 
bay, except that almost any R muse, not sciat 
an, might prove of value. e first thing le to get 
rid of the sectarian hymns, and this seems to —— 
poran enough to have a prominent pece among 

mands of Liberalism. F. M. HOLLAND 


— eoor — 
TILTON’S LAST WORDS, 


My DEAR Mr. AnBoT:— 1 

I cannot refrain from expressing ny opinion D 
regard to those sentiments uttered by T coders y i 
ton in the sag ey paragr: hs of his last appen 
the public, in which he glyes hla reasona for pa a 
ing the offence imputed to hia wife, No ntteran 
haa ever rung through the chambers of the buman t0% 
witb such grand effect, since the day when — G ia 
to tha trembling convict, “Neither do I con 2 
thee! Go, and sin no more.” Not for nne 
have such sublime and Christlike words, 
eg in the ears of the world by a maa in A. 

ton’s circumstances. 

The Pauline {dea of marriage, “to age 
tion, let every man have bis own wife, 
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woman her own husband,” displaced from the 
Church the contrary teaching of Jesus, who made 
woman the most * partner in the marital re- 
lation; and from that day to this law and custom 
haye regarded the wife as merely a legal prostitute, 
whose body is owned by her husband for sexual pur- 
pon goat as any other kind of property ls owned. 
is idea, so degrading to woman, and I may say to 
— alao, ta a expressed b Petruchio, In bis 
— 22 wife Kate, in The Taming of the 
85 bf la amater of iat 1 my e 
S, my cha 7 
My bones ag gr , my Held, ay bar, pnm 
home, , „ my a: 3 
424 here abs atanda: touch Dor hes har dare,” 

Hence, when McFarland suspected, in the true 
spirit of our religion and the law, that Richardson 
was stealing the uns of his wife's body, he sssassi- 
nated him, snd a New York P7 sald, by their var- 
dict of acquittal, that he did right. This Pauline 
idea of a wife ia so Ingralned Into us as Christians by 
eonturies of legislation that nearly every man, in this 
country and in England, would feel at liberty to kill 
both hle wife and her seducer In a case of adultery; 
while no woman would ever dream of requiring her 
husband to be put to death for the slices — 

But I predict that, when the storm of abuse which 
has been beating on the head of Theodore Tilton 
with such fury, especially from the ecclesiastical 
quarter of the heavens, shall subside,—when the 
brutal part of the male world shall become tired of 
erying out Cuckold!“ these golden sentences of TIl- 
ton will sink down Into the hearts of his countrymen, 
and eventuate in laws which will bless the whole 
female sex. I think that every woman In Christen- 
dom owes, and should express, ber debt of gratitude to 
him for what he has said on this subject. In the 
midst of the ruins of his once delightful home,—in 
the depth of his own personal distress,—and in face 
of a sneering world,—he hsa dared to speak a word 
for woman which only aman noble by nature could, 
in his cirenmstances, utter. Whatever offences 
agalnst morals Mr. Tilton has committed (although 
in all the proceedings thus far, there ia no evidence 
that he has committed any), the world of good men 
and women can forgive them allin consideration of 
the course he has pursued towards his wife. And 
Mrs. Tilton would have acted wore worthily as a 
woman, had she not been victimized by that degrad- 
ing idolatry of the clergy which characterizes so many 
of the women of the Christian Charch, and which 
Jed ber to forsake her husband at the very moment 
when she should have sacrificed her life for him. 

In alluding to Paul's definition of marriage, I 
ought to have vald at the right place what I now say 
in conclusion, that no honorable and enlightened 
man would ever endorse it, and that Paul spoke these 
words only in view of the immediate Second Coming 
of Jesus Christ ln the clouds of heaven to inaugurate 
his Kingdom upon the earth,—an event, as to which 
he and his fellow apostles, and, if the Evangellets are 
to be believed, Jesus himeelf, were all entirely mis- 
taken, sine it has not yet taken place. But it is a 
melancholy fact that worda spoken under a halluel- 
pation, as we now know it to have been, should be 
made the basis of a legislation in Church and State 
whereby, for sighteen hundred years, women have 
been discriminated against on account of Ost es. 


Enon VALLEY, Pa., 25 Sept., 1874. 
— — — cr ( — 
FPSIENDLY COMMENTS. 


Troy, New York, Sept, 30, 1874. 

Don't stop my paper as one of your correspond- 
ents has recently said, from a stand-polnt of dissent; 
which dissent, however, ls of » very different nature 
from my own, although your correspondent and I 
fully agree that “Tae Ixpzx la doing considerably 
more good than harm, which is about all that can be 
said of the beat things.” One of the good points 
of TRE Inpex ie that It gives what space it can to 
the cavils and the criticisms of its readers, and some- 
times answers them conclusively. I therefore sub- 
mit a thought or two which the reading of THE IN- 
DEZ has occasioned, 

I will enter into no etymological discussion as to 
the origin of the word religion. For one, I shall be 
glad If it can be ultimately traced to the word reli- 
gare, to bind back. We bind a flower, a grape-vine, 
A young fruit-tree, back to its trellis or other support. 
So the Finite naturally turns to the Infinite, and In it 
seeks strength, inspiration, and comfort, And bav- 
ing learned, in some small measure, how to under- 
stand, love, and obey it, the human soul finda its 
true destiny and life, forever rea more and 
more of the glory of the All-In-All, and, If rightly di- 
rected, translating ita knowledge into practice, 

Thus on seems to be not emotion merely, nor 
merely the action of the intellect and the will. It 
consists In a combination of the three, It Implles 
that Intellectual work whereby we ascertain, al- 
though to an infinitesimal extent, the nature of that 
Force (however named) by which the universe is 
governed, and Its laws; and also the cherishing of the 
emotions of veneration and trust which react upon 
the moral sense and result In virtue, and tend to 
produce the higher style of man. 

Bat what shall we sey of special religions? What 
of Christianity? It seems to me that the general 
consensus of a church furnishes a very strong, al- 
though not positively conclusive, presumption in re- 
spect to what constitutes the legitimate doctrines of 
such church. That consensus, and also the Christian 
records. If fairly read, seem to me to teach the abso- 
lute spiritual Lordship of Jesus Christ, his super- 
natural power and authority, his function as s final 
judge of the quick and the dead, together with the 


It is true that in Christianity these doctrines are 
combined with many admirable spiritual and ethical 
ideas, Now, then, born as I have beon In a Christian 
land, deeply indebted as I am to many Chriatian in» 
stitutions and Influences, shall I not, although large- 
ly dlasentlug from the Christian creed, while ac- 
knowledging its excellence in some respects, be will- 
ing to bear the Christian name? To be honest and 
true is one of those fundamental laws which all the 
gent special religions fully recognize, Should I be a 

arwinian, if 1 ted my belief in evolution to the 
case of plants? 

Again, if Christianity involves error, am I bound 
directly to antagonize that error? In all wars, the 
actual combatants must be few in proportion to the 
whole mass of the peoples concerned in the result, 
But how can ware be maintained without Incessant 
Industry in the farm and in the workshop beyond the 
military lines? All have not the soldierly nature, or, 
if so, a fair opportunity to manifest It. 

And again, is the “Free Religtonlet“ to arm bim- 
self and to fight with equal vigor against 
James Freeman Clarke and Dr, McOosh? Now''Free 
Religionlsta’’ are commendably tolerant towards 
each other. We are not shocked because our chiet 
editor declares that the Christian Carthage muat be 
destroyed, nor because Mr. Calthrop persists in navi- 
gain his religious Mississippi, nor use Colonel 

igginson preserves in his museum the beautiful 
Cambridge egg from which he haa emerged. We 
disreg: differences, when the eral drift of 
thought is in the right direction. Lil it not be well 
to exercise more of this tolerant and fraternal spirit 
in reapect to our Unitarian, Universalist, Hicksite, 
Broad-Church, and some other brethren, and to co- 
operate with them when they work well? T 

nos. 


[This is s» genial and gentle word which will be 
sure to do us good all round. Whatever thought 
helps cement a sincere fellowabip of sympathies and 
efforts on behalf of free growth in nobleness is timely 
indeed—alwaya In season; and we need say no more 
now.—Ep, | 


— — —— — 
TEMPERANCE AGAIN. 


EDITOR or INDEX: 

My dear Sir — Among the efforts of the friends of 
temperance to bring all they can under the agis of 
some onë of their several organizations, the purpose 
of which is the promotion of their efforts to save as 
many as possible from the evils of inebriation, 
whether induced by distilled or fermented liquors, 
there are . invtances of persons being influenced 
to noy the pledge before they are fully prepared for 
it; and without doubt many of these will fall away, 
and, if they did not take the pledge, they would not 
stop drinking to intoxication. Again, many who 
have begun fully to realize that their way was teud- 
ing to inevitable ruin, and have sought the help of 
the pledge and the temperance societies to aid them 
to resist the lusldlous enemy which, put into their 
mouths, would steal away thelr brains,“ have found 
the habit and the appetite too strong to resist, and 
have lapsed into their old ways; but surely, my dear 
sir, you have too much intelligence and fairness to 
blame the pledge or the temperance societies for thia. 
Objectionable aa you conalder the pledge as not gly- 
ing support of the best kind, you would bave some 

eraona try It, auch as you consider to n ‘a foo 
ble will.“ But those persona of feeble will are those 
who cannot keep the pledge and cannot govern their 
appetites without it. “It is wise, you say, “to 

aco reliance upon nothing but moral improvement 
n the community, as a permanent means of advanc- 
ing the temperance cause.“ Nobody understands 
this better than our temperance societies, and their 
main efforts are, and always have been, to induce a 
higher moral standard in relafion to the use and 
abuse of intoxicating beverages. If the efforts of 
this kind among the temperate men of all past time 
had been succeseful in persuading every one, or al- 
most all convivial young men and others not young, 
“ere they had lost thelr sober thinking,” to exercise 
‘Just wit enough to leave off drinking,” such a thing 
as a temperance society had never been organized. 

Perhaps you do not believe In temperance socleties 
per ac; tt you do, why not organize one upon your 
own acknowled principles? I for one would 
wish it a hearty God-speed in all the good it would or 
could accomplish, de first temperance societies 
were based upon exactly those principles In respect 
of those healthy beverages—wine, beer, cider, and 
other fermented liquora; requiring only abstinence 
from distilled spirita and intemperate use of the oth- 
ers; but in spite of all effort, the members of the so- 
clety would be found in the condition of Rear Admi- 
ral Noah, except that they would be walking the 
streets as well aa they could instead of lying in their 
tents; and when some stead member would say, “I 
paw you drunk,” they would reply, Tes, but not 
upon distilled liquor.’ 

Your objections to prohlbltory laws may haye some 
just and reasonable unde, so far as they — be, 
or ars, relied on to do the work which can only be 
effected by moral effort, orin so faras they may in- 
yade constitutional or Inalienable rights. You are 
right in saying: that "the only temperance reform 
that is good for anything, or thet can stand the test 
of time, must be based on the enlightened conacience 
of the people, and not on any enactments of the gov- 
ernment.” 

I would not unfairly ch: 
tentlonal making up of a false issue, but problbitory 
laws never have been, to my knowledge, adopted or 
enacted as reforming, but as restraining, influences or 
punitive measures, to be applied to those persons 


—＋ banni tn ha eofarmed 


upon any one the in- 


nuisances which ought to be abated. They are 
an offence to the moral Instincts of all, or almost all, 
good citizens; and when we consider what moat be 
the only motive for a man to keep a dram-shop—that 
is, to obtain the pence of those who are travelling 
the downward road to ruin—we may justly conclude 
he ls a bad man who cares not what misery he in- 
ficta or promotes, provided he thereby geta money. 

I never believed the lawa of Massachusetts or of 
Maline, so far as I have understood them, would pro- 
duce the converaign of anybody, or even effect the 
pur for which they were enacted; but I bare 
been willing the trial should be made, and I will nev- 
er be found with the enemy, whether drinker or sell- 
or, howling upon the track of those who are striving, 
although Illogically, to produce one of the most Im- 
2 reforms of which the world ever stood in 
need. 

Any statute, enacted 1 N any evil practice by 
which money la made, will be resisted, violated, and 
evaded In all sorts of ways, and the mistakes of its 
supporters made use of as effective weapons against 
their purpose: for— 

“No rogue ere felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.“ 

I think there might be effective prohibitory laws 
perfectly constitutional, but then resistance would be 
made in the name of liberty aud justice. 

There Is no possible reform, althougb it might be 
conducted with the combined wiedom and unagi- 
mous agreement of all the wisest men that live, dr 
ever have lived, or ever will live, that will not meet 
with opposition from those whose pockets or vices are 
affected by it; and they will always cry out that their 
liberties are attacked. The Elector of Saxony asked 
Erasmus what reason the Pope and the monks had 
for their violent opposition to Luther, “Ah! reason 
enough," said Erasmus; ‘he has touched the Pope 
upon the crown and the monks upon the belly.“ 
1. m that readeth understand and make the ap- 
plication, 

You charge against the stringent statutes in soma 
of the States against liquoreelling a large share of 
the blame for the present reaction, and you have 
charged upon other measures, such as the women’s 
praying movement, the blame of reaction In those 
quarters. It may be so. An old lady once said to 
me, The wicked always live on the sins of God's 
people.” “That ià a fact, my dear madam," I re- 
plied, ‘‘and they don’t live lean; the pity ls that they 
can find so much to live on.” 

There has not been a year since the first report of 
the first temperance society, nearly half a century 
ago, that the opposition have not charged upon the 
temperance movement all the intemperance that cons 
tinued to prevail, especially all the reaction that ever 
took place, 

So far as the Intolerance and Inconsiatencien of the 
New England Temperance Convention extended, and 
any other siwllar action of temperance societies, I 
— 2 them to your ceneure without a word of de- 

ence, 

T feel that there is much more for me to write, if 1 
should pen the thoughts with which I am filled; but, 
not to occupy too many of your columns, and not to 
be tedious to readers, I remain 

Yours for the nps and true, 
. 5, GRANDIN, M.D, 

UPPER GLOUCESTER, Me., Oct. 4. 


themselves and their vocation public nuisances. The 

State looks upon shops kept for open drinking pur- 

forse and the retalling of intoxicating liquors as pub- 
c 


“It was from a continually increasing experience of 
the stability of Nature, and from the multiplying In- 
roads which science (or knowledge) made on super- 
stitious fear, that man rose to ex and yet purer 
conceptions of the cause of all things. Natural 
actence was his first step towards the mastery of the 
world; theology was his second step, and this was 
towards the mastery of the universe! Not till the re- 
turn of the morning aun came to be an alwayo-to-be- 
expected fact did titude, in any real or lastini 
sense, take forminthe heartof man. If titude di 
find a place before, it was not till after the fesr that 
the sun would not return had vanished with the 
night. One of the earliest, Lf not the earllest, names 
for God was the name by which the all-embracing 
sky was known, thua showiug the sequence of events, 

then it is the intellect that rst makes the idea of 

asible to us, it is evident we must separate 
m iy from theology, and elther drop the use of the 
word religion or else substitute it for morality; nor 
need we go far for an example. The apostla James 
emphasizes pure und undefiled religion to consist In 
vielting the fatherless and the widow, and in keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world, What ie this bat 
pure morality? To the objection that the injunction 
to keep oneself unspotted from the world implies a 
belief in God, I must content myself at present with 
u denlal. To admit it would be to say that the many 
good and earnest men who either deny the existence 
of a God, or from a conviction of their own Inability 
to decide so momentous a question prefer to leave the 
matter open, are not virtuous! Let it be clearly un- 
derstood that theology is one thing and morality (or 
religion, if you will) is another, and we shall find mor- 
ality loved for ita own sake, At present, the two are 
sò ilnked together by the Church, that many a heart 
which cannot accept any of the current bellefs thinks 
it elther unnecessary or impossible to do justly or to 
love mercy. There are many seeming objections to 
the theory that a wise and merciful God is over all; 
and thoee of us who, notwithstanding any apparent 
contradictions, and feeling our helplessness before 
the great problem of life, can trust in such a God 
should nok hesitate to credit with real elncerlt, —— 
who differ from us. — . A. in the * 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertiain, blic ia respect- 
dully solicited for Tas 1px. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advert 
ing pages of Tug lxpex in entire harmon 

it genera! character and principles, an: 
thas to furnish to the public an adver g 
medium which shal) be not only profitable to 
Ita patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
¢isements, and all adyertlsementa believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cute will 
de admitted. 

THE Inox must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


2 13 Insertions, 19e per Une, 
t 26 “t 31 “ 6 “ « 
“52 66 5 sé s 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 

of 10 cent. will be made; on full-column 

advortisements, à discount of 25 cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
eticcessful Bookseller who hea advertised in 


TEE INDEx:— 2 on 
‘OLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, . 
ro rar Ixpex Asso, Todor 0 n 

Gentlemen, — Having bad occasion to adver- 
tise in your naper during the t two year 
guu largely, í take ploasure etatine that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turnsa—better in fact than from book 2 
tisements ın any other paper I have adver- 
tied in. Not only have L obtained immedi- 
ato resulta, but orders have frequently been 
received after the insertion of the 
adyortisoment, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Yours truly, 
‘ Henry g. STEBBING. 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time: or extended ad- 
vertisements. Address 

THE INDEX, ¥ 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston. 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bus bom: organised with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Woskly Paper devoted to Sree and Rattonal 
Religion, 


Tt ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Utterance to tha boldest, moat cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious’! 
‘Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


It la odited by FRANCIS E ABBOT, asaisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the follo 
ditortal Contributors: ** s 


O. B. PEOTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINGON, Newport, B.L 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 


RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass, 
Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Ray. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Engisnd, 
Panor. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the boat popular exponent of Eeligious Libor- 
alam, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church- member, should aubsertbe for jt, aa 
the clearest, most candid, and moat scholarly ex- 
Position of the diferencos between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the beet 
— 2 —— well informed of the argu- 

e movemen 
have to most in the — eo 


Almont evory number contains a discourse 
leading article, which alone Ia a 
one year's su — worth the price of 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford Engis 

5 z nå, in 

— the Editor published in THE INDEX 
nu 4, 1M3, says: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the wideat 
Dune of the word should be felt in Amarica—that 
such a journal should have been started end so 
prety supported by the best minds of your 
— a good agu ot tus ums. Thore ia no 
Journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though thu Gomber of so-called religious or the- 
22 periodicals ta, as you know, very large.” 
latar still: "I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest,” 


Send $3.00 for one 
months on Tear, or 75 cents for three 
Address 


THE INDEX 


G 00D PHOTOGBAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
. E. ABBOT, 


Aro now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 26 
centa each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.00. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Ce ee ees 
TNDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, suthor of “The Origin of Spe- 
cien," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but eubee- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TT, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
FE. Abbot, la an exposure of the woakness, 
costlinsss, and Inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Pacts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God Im the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—*“The Sabbath,” by Parker POs- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 conta; 12 copies 
$1.00, : 


No. 1—“Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. f.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
torests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 19 copies 50 centa. 


No.?.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distributes it, in packages of from 
Jive to ona hundred copies. 


No ll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to zhow the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 19,—Ia Romanism Beal Christian» 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 15.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 canta; 19 coplas 60 canta. 


No. 14,—A Study of Moligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion {taelf 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evol 

siatent with absolute Freedom of Thot Rbt, 
and independent even of belief in Got. is 
rpetul 


the n condition of the 

of Religion among man. Pries ; 

copies Fi. 00. Address roana 
THE INDEX, | TREMONT PLACE, 


—— 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

T. W, HIGGINSON, Newport, B-L 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

R- P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 

Mus. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 

CHARLES VOYSEY, England, 


To increase general intelligence with respect 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 


8 7 4. 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


at 
+ No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR:. 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


THE INDEX sims— 


to religion: 


purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala vory, character for creed, cathollolty 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiar 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumenity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private end 
public acti¥itios, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ls special- 
ly devoted ts the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pnr- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
Ucational matitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals muat 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every ona who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The publication of a valuable leading pa- 


por or essay of « thoughtful character, in 


each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 
Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnishod by the well-known em- 
inont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorezr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readora, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, aud miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be mado from time to 
time as clroumstances ahall render possible. 


AGENTS, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in avery city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The pride of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars 3 year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or pont- moe money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 


THE INDEX -OCTOBER 22, 1874. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


faee: A 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Moste 
img in 1867, at which the Pro 
Religious Association was Organ» 
ised, Containing addresses by O. B Froth 
trigham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jobn- 
pon, F, E. Abbot, D, A. Wasson, T. W. Eig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
(This pamphlet haa not been on sald tors 

number of years, and many persons wbo hara 

all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Pries 60 cents, 

Proceedings of Second Annual Moet 
Ing, 1869. GHOcents, Contains o by 
Julia Ward Howe on “Freedom and R> 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. War 
son on “The Relation of Social Scenes to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frotùlog- 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, V. E. Abbot, Wm Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. L Bar- 
tol, A. M, Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, wd 
others; with an appendix on “Ontlines of 

r Judaism" by Rabb! Wise. 


Proceedings of Third Annual Mest 


Babbi Wise, and others, 
Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
BS cents. (Four or more, 2 

cents each.) Contains essays by J. V. { 

Chadwick on “Liberty and the durch in 

America,” by C. D. B. Milla on Beligion a 

the Expression of s Permanent 

of the Human Mind,” and by 0. B. Inu. 

Ingham on The Religion of Bomanity, 

with addresses by Rowland Connor, a 

Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. 

Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loot, 

and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Mot 
ing, 1878. z cents. (Four or — 
ceata each.) Contains easays by B 
Johnson on Freedom in Religion,” and oy 
Jobn Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom, with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel pint 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, aod Lu- 
crotia Mott, 


more, —.— 

reporta of President Frothinghas 

on „The Validity of the Fres ay 

Platform," of Dr. Bartol's ensay on <7 

the Times,“ of Bab 

«Reformed Sede 

by Menn 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginroa of thelr re 
spective attitudes towards wet A 
as “Christlan," n anti-Christian,” en 
tra-Christian,"—together with the — 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, 
D. A. Wasson, 

Sympathy of Boligiont, by T. W. Blr 
ginson. 25 cents. 

Roligions of China, by Vm. H. Char 
ning. 26 cents, 

Beason and Hovelation, by Wilian? 
Potter. 10 cents, 

Taxation of Church Property; 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; packs? 
60 conta; of one hundred, . 


by Ja 
of ton, 


‘There publications are for t 
of the Free Religious Ansocistion, Be m 
mont Place, Boston. The ANNU and tt 
tor 1608 and 1871 cannot be uff! uf lun y 
supply of others previous to f mar be 
quite limited. Orders by mad OM yation 
dressed either: "Free Religious 


ass. 
POTTED 0A PA ei 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


Historical 
ae fret Seog s Volume 


"Btudies, 1 
The Lite SE Dr, tas Fancies” 2.0.0... 1.88 
Este Te Zakrsawa 
Rights to Labor oe Woes 


DARWIN'S £ Bpecios... 
The Descant o Man. 2 vols. 


. Ped, ay eae Smith...,,. 1.78 | PROOTOR (RICHARD A.) „er Worlds 
lod under the Bt of Repent 


SENT BIT MAIL 


az 


1n 
, Zeuregl of four Bewerte. with an srias ot Papers "7 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! Emotional Eepresaion of idaa rat Dei ae 8 Saen ete. w 
— 3 . 
Domestication, „ MiGMtrated ..,.... 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 2 Gem Discourse on the 1 25 
j — and Booking Trath — jin 8 BOSSETTI (CHRI : 
ATIN. — 
DICKENS! Child's History of England Claudios) TALAR) Pirot Kae be Batna, Mr, 10 Dante T eee. a ‘Rw ow of 1 


NO EXTHA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 


DR LIA. 
2 hd —— aod 


2 82 75 Lee to dee Bellei. 


JOSEPHUS. The whole Works 
Josephus, the Jewish es bp pa Tara s, 2 


JOWETT. Tho Dislognes of Plato, . 


S 


sford, and Regius 


yer 


— — 28 vo n 


WOTE (THOMAS) — English Life ot 


; 


u * * ** 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (A; BRONAON).. Tablets 
Records of à Bohool. A new dien des 
ALOOTT (LOUISA M), Little Women. Two 


Ni Bkotches and Camp And Fireside 
1 è 


— 
e el Vernatilities, Posms, 
Patriotic. Sentimental and Humorous...... 2.00 
eu, Lf of the 
8 1 — and 
t 


[HESBERT.) Education, — 
„ Moral, and Physical., 


17 55 T 


— 


e 


-A * 
Shawl , b puinn bei e... khi 


ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 10 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays in Oriti- 
cm. 3.00 


of From 
28 French of Athanase Coquere! 1 
The Lites ei “Works ot Gotthold ea * 
from the 
Adolf li SRR. — — oF amw 


FAREAR'B History of Free ought, 


ravenpact (LUDWIG.) Ths Eason 
Christianity. “George Elota p Eason ot 3.00 


FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers.. 2.00 


SPINOZA (BENEDICT | DE) Tyasiates The. 


Ft, Sisto rng tt 
stowe manare B BEECHER.) Pink and 
Unels Tom's 
STRAUSS (D, F.) The ol Falih and the 


— RY The Story of Goethe's Life, 1.50 


LEIN (By. BAPHAEL, D'C). What = 
dalam? or, a Few Words to the moe 1.00 


LQNGFELIAW'S (H. W.) Poems. Portrait. 


paang on the 


ACH(BERTHOLD). On tho ts. 1.50 

“Vite eae 0 Oo Haigh: 
steerereces 3.00 
1.00 


BACON'S Esaays......... 5 
EHOT on tee the Oonatitution, 
BAG Fon the agit 


—— „ Mental er v. A 
"Compendium of ot Faa hoisey ae er “i 


7 50 


% LOWELL (Mus. A. 00 Posles tor Children. 48 


FULLER'S (MARGARET) Complete Worka LUBBOCK (SIR JOHN 
Morat faci y 5 of Qirilizs- 
A 3 — — — 

Ben- Te . -wesen. te eres, A GALTON (PRANCIB.) Hereditarg Geulne. pog | TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Pom In 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Amaricaniama. 2.50 = ån dealer — Sei "ee Laws aad: — 2 3.00 T Eua: Compala st aha Rousshola 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ,.;...... 3.00 a 40 8 Senger (GEORGE) The Vicars v. 3 

9 ——— — > so] Te Ne Fair a 


BARTOL — 2 ms ak —— Problems: . 2. 
The Rising Fali 


Adventures of 
ven Puntp, 


MANN HORACE The Lif 
¢ orn o of Sons 


. Annual Reporte on Education. 3.00 

Annua) Heporta on ZAucaton, tromi d See Widower. 

rern ee 2.00 Miscellaneous Household Bat. 
Horace Mann 


AN H. ORARLTON Tha 
BASTI oes vn Begin- 


e 
Uniform with the Novels. 
. — Be lap is 


. 
Nn ren an 
2 


Tho New AMinifies of Faith mn... 


GREG'S (VF 
(W. AA EE 2 Life.. 
Sheed ot 


2.00 | GROTE'S LIFE. Compiled trom Fam Doo- 
uments, Private Memoranda, and 0 


E . oto. Second ‘dition. WE Por MAURICE (Rev. F. D.) The Ground aud 
Mra. Grote. Second Object of for Mankind,.,....... — * 7. 
ast PEMIB eee ee eee e HOD MERIVALE'S (CHARLES Cony Š i 
1 of Ohio in the above case . A BILIP G). À Painters the 1” 
BRACKETT (ANNA 0.) Tho Education of coord ape Lo 
N S (oHARLEA . Translations, The . 3.25 E z ; 
The en e zis ates vs -B THOREAU'S (H. p.) Walden; or, Lite 10 
Tho Tall Student. 75 RAMILTON (GAIL). cnfia Wood, Part Boo- 4 Si e Wooda . 1 4 2 Tors 
BUBOHNER’S Foros and Mattar .......... Chika World.” Part Pieski: 12 reur oea lg Pipi and —— 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). itary p of 1 
nd. New edition of, the’ ore 3.35 os in Gnade 
work, with æ complete index. 1 vols. . .. 6.00 „ 10 7 5 on 5 —.— Morrtmsa 


BAWTHOBNE'S THANIEL) Works, 
. jastrated utes Edition. Nino vols. 


Twice Told Tales. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
The Searlot Letter, and The Blithedale 


Romance. 
The 2 — the Soren Gables, and The 
iw 


Perks ar aa On the Genesis of 
Species. 147 


* 28 
3.00 


2 ovine CBANDLER) Bed- 
Time Stores . 15 


1 Por vol. . . . . . DÛ 
MUELLER (MAX, sian es 


ARPENTER (DR, W. B.) The Principles 
2 4 0 AE ai ond 8 — 
Mind, and the study of ita Morbid Conds 

na ů( ——＋7＋*»'»„ 33 


OERVANTES' Don ‘quizote... 


The 

The — Note- Books. 

The Franch and Italian Note-Books, 

Our Old Home, and Septimins Felton. 
BIGOUNEON B . W.) gut- Door Paparo’ + 

nar. ROD | Malbone. An Olaport Romance.. 


s... LO 


— tah a 


eee TYTLER (@ARAH,) Old Masters and theatr 
OHANNING(WM. ELLERY, D.D). The Par- Thres vols. Price por v. iy saose T” 
Fax Lite. in Twa e Discourses. Edited Lectures on the 2 3 t Balton... e 20 modern f. e i 


hie b, — — 
r, Se 18 NN 


NG (WM. ELLERY). Thorsen 
Age Poot Naturali, Wich Memorial Vorse, 1.00 


UHENEY (Mas. E D). Patience. A Bories 
of Thirty Games for the Fireside. s.. 100 
Bocial Games. A wow Series of 
Parties, uniform with Patience... 1.00 
Sally 9 — ee NE sa 


NEWMAN (FRANCIS Y: dA History of the 
Hebrew Monarehy. .. . . . . . . 
1e of alt or, Passages from thé 

my Creed. . .. . . . 
The Nool, ita Serrown and Ita 2.00 
8 Union: Emre n 2 


‘The Voysey and yine pona 2 „1 7 . 
Voyney's Datence at Tork ee 


WARNER ——— My Summer in 


HUGO'S (V.) New Novel, “ "Ninaty-Three”.. 
nuun it [ALEXANDER 1 17 Life of. 
— portraits. — 


kè 


HUME'’8 (DAVID) — and Ante „ 
CLARKE JAMES FREEMAN Ten Great PP 4 Theinm. Doc Red: I —— : 
Oom mon- ensa "e 10 agree e Pi y — 2 m Na r ¥ tu: Jai > i z Against Boro-Making in Religion... — 35 TIPPLER (E. e 
* osi sassss n ol were 
OLABKE (Dr. E H.y Bezin Education.,..., 125) On the Origin of Gos in PARKER (THEODORE) 4 Discourse of Geer ch 


trative Nthiliem .. 
A 1 ae ae Anatomy ot "Vertairmated 


aoun anne The Childhood ot the 


— 2 „% „„ M 


8 POWER). Studios r, 3 T.) A Bammer bed 


sional Sermons. 2 vols... 
Critical — . — Writ 


1 al bk 86 


and Old, of Ethical and Socal a ec. 2 > 
nisma | Tala, Een INGELOW'S (JEAN Poems. 139 | Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. 
Tho Meno, Demanda. e . E 7 1 of the Unseen Histor! 1255 284 32 ia rere ie wae Giris: A Home Bto, 
ag o „x yt ofo: * 
D. Tho ra ' trodocti Rey. O. fl. Frotht 1 The Other d 
8 8 — En +e ——— L 75 e ar; s WEAN 173 Tae Trial of T 4 — Parker for ne s Mis- Pansies. A volume of Posma.. 
saranen Hong n Fanon Hall * 
OQBRELATION nu ggg -e Forces: Btndies for Stories 1 Acainn Kidnepping; with the Defence... L50 | WHITTIER’S (JOHN O.) Posms, 2 90 
itione by Grove, Helm- Hiorten intà vo 6 Child. Fit and cae 1 ‘Tha two rae belebratleng A B. I. e eee esl 
bolts, M Marne radar. Li 1 5 ana e 305 and MDCCCLY, A Christmas Btory 


with an Introduction » 
0 r: 1.25 — 
2 ̃.. . Tee, tnt 
TU DEMANDED 5 
i LIPE; Ts Pee, Aima , Requirements 7 AARE — 2 | PHELPS'S (ELIZABETE STUART.) Tha Abbas! 
ar.. sen 


e 
aion, Leli, ete.. Ane oy Ea ‘ wart i 


9 Nu. OA LINE H), The College, 
the Marko . the fee een or, Woman’s 


ERNATI IEN 
gry 1. Sorma of Water, iu Clouds, Rain. 


Divers. Ye Toe, pad 1 en By Joha Tyn- 


PRE POEs 


1 Tremont Piace, Boston, 


: —— i 


2 Selection,” and “ 


PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE A Poems. For- 
to Political Bootasy.” By Walter Bachel, L trait. Cabinet Edition. 


Sree rete 
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‘The bound volume of THE INDEX for 1879 
(Volume 4) will be bromp forwarded to an: 
address on receipt „ by exprerr, a 
the purchaser's expense. A complete file for 
the can be furnished in no other form, 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
T H E IN . D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 


Shillings. 


Addrona THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, U. g. A. 
— — — — 
To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised lat of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
‘page. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
‘THIS LIST will be furnished to order. 

HE INDEX who desire to pur- 
ape — Garman, or French Books, or 
who wish for information as to the price, &c., 
of any American or Foreign Book, oan bays 
thoir orders prom filed and thelr inqul- 
ries answered by addressing 

THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


yp HE F R E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 
EST OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
LEAGUE, 


The objects of the League are to advocate 
the . of all Museuma, Art Galleries, 
Se., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
summer the running of cheap Sunday Ex- 
cursions; to provide during the winter ” Sun- 
day Evenings for the People." and generally 
to promote everything conducive to rational 
recreation on Sunday. 

The Fres Sunday Advocate is Kaare 8 in 
London, England, and is conducted by sp 
Honorary Editorial Committee, consisting of 
the following: Mrs. J, H. Simpzon, London; 
Thomas Mareball, London; Fred’k Long, 
London; Francis W. Souther, London; Mark 
H. Judge, Hampetead. 

The AXNUAL AUBAaURIPTION for delivery by 

ont to any part of the United States ia one 

(payable jn advance). Address 


THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 
268 High Holborn, London, W.C., England. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNFE, 


Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
tralt, Crown Byo., Cloth extra, §2. 
Aside from its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has x pedal interest, from 
the fart that it was the last work on which 
Mr, Sumner was engaged before his death, 
“PROPHETIO Vor“ will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the bis- 
tory of our country, a0 full iu it of passages 
in which the unexampled proaperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lameut- 
od author bas also given interesting sketches, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF 
CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant r involved in Conjugal Love is 
straightforward, anmisatakably emphaticand 
perfectly explicit and plain in every vital 

cular. Mr. Davis haa recently examined 

è whole feli of Marriage, Parentage, Dia- 
affection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
fn the result; which now comes into the worl 
because it ts now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


ur friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
written à book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on thla side of the great river. 17 
ecertalnly touches thelr bosoms if not their 
busnesa and people who do not enro ae pin 
what Mr. Davis thluks of the Simmer Land 
will be interested to see what he knows about 
conjugal love,and the duties of the marriage 
relation, His book has s table of contenta an 
attractive as a Delmonico bill of fare. Gold- 
en Age. 

Felon, ta Paper covers, 60 centa; in hand- 
some cloth, 7% centa; in full ~it and extra 
Dialing, $i. Postage free. Tho trade sup- 
pinon the most liberal terma, Published 
* the “Progressive Publishing House” of 


A DAVIS & CO. 7 
Yar oi 3 „No. 24 East Fourth Street, 


. 


more pupils, girls or boys, over thirteen, will 

be recelved inte the family of the subscrib- 
Address E. A. H. ALLEN, 

SHERBORN, MASB, 


Con STANT EMPLOYMENT.— 
At home, male or femalo, a weok war- 
ranted. No capital required. Particulars 
and valuable aample sent free. Address, 


” z C. BOSS, 
witb air-oònt return snp burg. N. . 


FREE DISCUSSION 


bold at HOSPITALLER HALL, 693 Wash 
uh — — mey Bundsy, at 10 rE 
P and 1 P.M. Al thal duinta to Xho He 
o! 


er. 


and Index 
Hospitallar 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great Sen- 
ator, tae copy of a recent Photograph b, 
Black, is for dale at Tae Inpex office, ani 
will be sent by mail to any address on recelpt 


of the price—fifty centa, 
Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conventences for do the best of 
newspaper printing at reasonable prices, I 
should [ike to contract for composition alons, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
for one or more weekly papers. 

« Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed, GEO. H. ELLIS, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


T° PUBLISHERS. 
A PRINTER of Liberal views desires a sit- 
uation on a weekly paper, Can set six thun- 
ennd ems a day, work hand-press, make u 

forms, etc, Has done some job work, an 

can do what is necessary lo a country print 
ing-olfice. Han bad some editorial experi- 
enge, and considers himself competent to 
take charge of a country weekly, I” sober 
and industrious, Wages Wanten at least 812 
per week, Address WILL KENNEDY, 

Box 1037, ST PAUL, MINN. 


BA VOLUMES OF THE 


Round volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by expresa (at the 

urchaser's expense) on receipt of „ §2.- 

„ and $3,00 respectively. These volumes 
are exceedingly valuable ingly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essaya and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furniab as inatructive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day, No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 


struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumea. 
Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


WAR R E N 8 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 


showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE, 
Price 25 cents, 


For sale by f 
S. H. MORSE, 


26 Bromfsid St., Boston. 
Music BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 
Ry L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 


In Book I., which le for Prim: 
Schools, we bave a 
study very plainly laid out, with abundant 
directions to teachers, and alarge number 
of sweet gangs for the ‘little ones to sing by 
rote apd by note. Price 88 centa, 


In Book II. the course above indicated 
is continiied, nd becomes a little more the- 
oretic, Tba book is fitted for the use of 
the younger scholars in Grammar Schools, 
Price 60 centa, 


Jn Book III. part singing ts introduced, 
and the oar fa tra'ned to harmonic singing. 
For higher classes in Grammar Schools. 
Price 60 cents. 

The music In these charming and useful 
bonke was selectet and arranged by the 
practiced hand of Mr. L. O. Emerson, and 
the theoretic part han been well teated by 
Mr, Tilden before placing in the Readers, 

For High Schools nothing euceseria the 
ahova Readers better than “TAHE HOUR 
OF SINGING” (61,10), already in exten- 
tive on. If that hwa been ured, try 
“OHOICE TRIOS” (31.10), a collection 
of the best three-part music. 


three years’ course of 


The new Singing School Book, "wer 
SONG MONARCH? (75 con's), 1s attr 
ing genoral attention ma one Wf the Heat 
Konka ever made fur Singing Schools, 


Tha above books sent post-paid on recel; 
of retail pries. 22 2 nf 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
Bowron. 
CHAS. H, DITBON & co., 
T11 Broapway, New YORE. 


Our organisation some time aince decided to di- 
rect its efforts forthe present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property ls 
unjustly @xerpted from ite ahare of the burden 
of taxation. 

Ans a moana to this end, we have published for 
general circulstion several thoussnd copies of è 


TRACT 


on Church Exemption, being the articio by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared In TRE INDEX of Nov. N. 
Wa have already lusued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted. 
We desire soon to lasue 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracts on the mibject, so 
that we can place a copy in the bands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to supply the calls for them In 
other States. 

Todo this, wa need funds; for, although we 
dave made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low cost, It la impossible for the Boston 
League, vith tts various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expensas alone, 

Will not, then, f 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with Ubaral dona tions 7 

We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracta to distribute, naking how 
much they shall psy. To such we reply that the 
coat to un la about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall be pleased to furnish them at this price par 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them. But all additional donations will 
be gratefully received for the purpose of ciren- 
ating thom gratultously throughout the country, 

Last winter this subject waa brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking x repeal of 
these unjast lawa. 

The matter Is still in their hands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, shonld be dis- 
tinetly beard, 
We shall soon be ready to send ont 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done so, to protest against this 
continued wrong, 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our legislative body. 
WHI! those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


We would say, also that we foel deeply the 


APY | aood of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stste, to coliperate with us in secaring 
equality and justice, by pressing the Demand 
of Liberalism,” If, to any locality, there are 
those who are inclinad to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render uch sasistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


Tf all will onite and work, the results sought 
can be pocomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Per order of tha 
EXECUTIVE ComMITTEE 
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Tur BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. | FAMILY PUPILS. —Twoorthree| BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE.| NONPAREIL Farm Fea | > 


mm: Feed 
Bizes. Ties Cotten grinding MILIA. 
ed pam ieta ree, Seed e e 
181 East Front’ Bereet, ee. 
T YNDALL'S ADDRES 


A very neat co Profi 
mariane, “Adare anne the pringe dali Te 
v, t 19, 
Make SPO Sna, posd papan wil boan 
On re 
Address 


cn 
HE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE D. CONWAYS 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL 
— — 
Address 


— Boo 
G. L. HENDERSON 4 00, 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN. 
Branch Office, 137 Broadway, N.T. 


Money Invested in First 
proved Farms in Minnean pip ald 


ning three to ive years, with Coupon Interest 


Notee, drawing 9 
vance, or ten par cont. pald sen ae 


er cent. paid semi-any 
advance, or } cen — 
free 2 expense to the Loaner 
10 per cent. d on money 
at the Bauk, or in New York tiene 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular, 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EAL ESTA 
R paying 8 to 2 Sec — 


Tmvostments in Real Estate tu Chisago 


and vicinity, 
i 7 made, are the best and alent 


employing capital, The old 
Real Estate and Loan Agency 
oF 


ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Ruxpours Srur 
Chicago (Established 193), 


Gusrantees perfect titli security 
lo ali ita Teal Katate Toone r 
Ka 

rine! 05 wi 
Real Estate: Investments made on | 
Orders of capitali abe veal 

cap. and 
ere respectfully solicited, ne 


—— ¾᷑ —— — 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


Tt le full Iongth, It is full size, Itu 
amooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine uss, 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bal 
much finer size than they are repressnted 
to be, and of so poor a quality ea to be unit 
for use, The ladies wili always find the Em 
Teka Silk exactly as represented. Eray 
Spool is warranted, and the manufacturer’t 
name indelibly branded on avery spool. Call 
for it. 


RADICAL AND LITERABY 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTURES. 
The Ides of Hereafter, 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science, 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAHSPEARIAN LECTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 
1. Cansa of Laughter. 
2. Irony and Humor, 
8. Dogberry, Malvollo, Bottom, Touchstons, 
4. Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: Tha Pot 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear, 
8. Falstaff. 
8. Hamlet, 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Sbakspeare, 
2 Portis. 
8. Ophelia. 
4. Maobeth and Lady Maobeth. 
2 * 14 u . 
6. Contrast in Bhakepeare's Character 
Address JOHN WEIBS, 
$ E. Brookline Bt,, Bust 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 
1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

We demand that the employment of chaplaina in Con- 
oun State Legislatures, h tbe navy Pree a. and in 
prisons, saylumm and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. . 

jemand that all public riations for educa- 
— — charitable institutions b —— ohsracter 
ot 5 and that all rvioes tained 
ons sè now susi 
a ths eoreramant shall be lished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the publio schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as 4 book of religious wor- 
p shall be probibite ; á 
demand that the appointment, o President of 
ine Cult States or by the Governors of ue various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly one. 
6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 
T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 
GLIMPSES. 

PILE ur Lies till they touch the firmament: one 
breath of truth blows them out of space, 

Tux Or Carsonics refusa to enter into com- 
munlon with any Protestant church except the 
Episcopalian. 

, CHARLES BRADLAUGH is again In America, and 
will receive, we doubt not, a most cordial welcome 
from the warm friends he made here last yesr. 

Tae PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION -hàs 
gone desd againet the proposal to revise the anti- 
quated Nicene Creed, Query: is not that better 
named the Miocene Creed? 

CHURCH PROPERTY ls now taxable in the District 
of Columbia, as it ought to be everywhere, The as- 
sessed value of church lots there is $1,000,000, while 
the buildings are eatimated at the present market 
value of $500,000, 

Tse “CurisTIAN Union" of Chicago has secular- 
ized itself, admitted Jaws to office, and changed its 
name to the “Chicago Atheneum,’ It has 1200 
members, Mr. George M. Pullman is President, and 
Rey, C. W. Wendte Secretary, Another sign of the 
times, 

A Baprist Drvne, Rey, William Isaac Loomls, 
has discovered that Sir Isaac Newton la à blunderer; 
that the law of gravitation is a “mental illusion ;” 
and that Moses knew more than Newton in natural 
science. The world will be on thorns till it finds out 
which of the two Isaacs is a lunatic. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD of Northern Illinois 
has decided to let Professor Patton “persecute” Dr. 
Swing s little more, by entertaining the former's ap- 
peal from the decialon of the lower tribunsl. The 
Professor wanta to be the great Pattern of the Pres- 
byterians. But we never could see why those who 
want to cut loose from Evangelical standards of faith 
should not also cut loose from Evangelical fellow- 
ships, which are necessarily based on those standards. 
Hence our sympathy for the Swings ls greatest when 
they voluntarily come out.” 

Tue AMERICAN Eplscopallana are unesasy at the 
prospect of another Pan-Anglican Conference. They 
dread lest the Archbishop of Canterbury should be- 
come practically, by the orgaule union of all branches 
of the Anglican Church, a sort of Episcopalian Pope, 
No doubt they are sagacious in this apprehension, 
The same causes which created the Roman Papacy 
will tend to create an Anglican Papacy, just as soon 
as the logic of Christianity begins to make itself felt 
in the consolidated church. Peter's confession, 
„Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
approved by Jeaus and preached by the apostles, was 
a seed out of which nothing can grow but Papacies, 
great or small, to the end of time. Beware of accept- 
ing the premise, all ye who dread the cenclusion| 


PRESIDENT GRANT, in his speech at the unvelling 
of the Lincoln statue at Springfield, Illinols, on 
October 15, thus awkwardly testified to the Ortho- 
doxy of the Martyr President: His faith In an all- 
wise Providence, directing our aime, was the faith of 
the Christian that his Redeemer liveth, amidst oblo- 
quy, personal abuse, and hate undlagulsed, and 
which was given vent to without restraint through 
the press, upon the atump, and in private circles.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that Abraham Lincoln was 
an unbelleyer ln the essentlals“ of Christianity, the 
Orthodox are determined to make him out a Christ- 
lan; and they were ahrewd enough to secure Pres- 
idential testimony for their side on this great occae- 
sion. Weshdil never hear the last of Granta bung- 
ling affidavit that Lincoln was a Christian. 

THe RIOTING at Northampton, England, after Mr 
Bradlaugh’s defeat In the election for Parliament, la 


fully explained in the National Reformer, his own 
Journal. It seems that bis followers, exasperated 
against Mr. Fowler, whose running against Mr. Brad- 
langh split the Liberal party and elected Mr. Mere- 
wether, the conservative candidate, attacked Mr 
Fowler's hotel and did some damage; but Mr. Brad- 
laugh rushed into the crowd, “tbrashed one or two 
of his most zealous adherents,” and for the moment 
quelled the disturbance. He left for America, how- 
ever, at nine o'clock in the evening; and the riot 
broke out afresh after he had gone. We are very 
gled that he is wholly guiltless of the affair, but 
heartily chagrined that his reckless followers should 
disgrace themselves and their cause by anch brutal 
violence. . 


THIS EXTRACT from a sermon by the famous 
Jonathan Edwards shows what progress has been 
made In the last hundred years: The God who 
holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holds s 
apider or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors 
you, and la dreadfully provoked. You are ten times 
as abominable in His eyes as the most venomous and 
hateful serpent is in ours. It would be no wonder if 
persons who ait here now, qulet and secure in the 
meeting-house, should be in hell before to-morrow 
morning.” Such preaching would scarcely be toler- 
ated to-day, except in the backwoods. Yet the doc- 
trina of “salvation by Christ alone,“ which 18 still 
preached aa vigorously as eyer, means exactly what 
Edwards said, or It means nothing. There la Uttle 
enough to respect in a Christianity which dares not 
stand by ite own principles. 


8. Wo demand that all laws looking va the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the re as natural morality, 


van 
i} ; that our entire political 
7 2 nistered on a Barely Le salar basis; and that 
whatever changes aball prove pamar tp this end shall 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 
A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Fhoreas, It la our profound conviction that the safety of 
ablican institutions is Lmperilled, the advance of oli. 
walt 


ed, and the moet sacred rights of man in- 
— iene t interference of the S455 in matters of 


religion; and 


Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Conatitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Uberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the paace and prosperity of the entire land; 

TAZEErORE, Wo, the undersignod, hereby associate our- 

selves together under the folowing 
ARTIOLES OF AORERMENT, « 

Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tan Lis- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF . 

ART. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure Tired. a en with the ala n of Liberal- 

” throughout the coun: and es —: 
wins, as toon as five hundred such Eiberal Leagues shal) 
havo been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liberal! Langues, to be hereaf- 
tor called, in order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
country In eecuring the needed reforms, 

ABT. 3.—The means employe in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee cine free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and tho press In gen- 
— and all auch other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 


Ar. uch measures shall De adoptada -Taing Pade 
for the Longue aa shall be prescribed In the By-Laws by « 
two-thirds vote of the members. 5 

Ar. B. — Any person may become a member ð League 
by subscribing bis or her Tame to these Articles of Agree 
ment. 

iy ee eee e . 

ent, a Beere a = 
N ot three — anid thelr duties shall be 
those only pertaining to these offices. The Preailent 
and Secre! be ex-offolo d tea to tho Nadal 
B of Liberal Leagues when called together. 
ART. These Articles of Agreement may ba amended 
a e vote of the members present at any 
meoting, provided due notice of the posed amen 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
woeks previous to such meeting, 


Last SUNDAY EVENING a large meeting was held 
in Faneuil Hall, the old Cradle of Liberty,“ to pro- 
mote prison reform, and to devise ways of helping 
prisoners to become good citizens. Wendell Phillips 
and others made addresses; and Burnham Wardwell 
announced that ateps were already taking to estab- 
liah an Institution to ald discharged prisoners. 
There is a society in this State for thia purpose now, 
which Is dolng much In thia direction; but more still 
abould be done, not only here, but In all the States, 
No convict should be discharged without having 
been tanght to earn an honest livelihood by skilled 
labor, which is unfortunately not always the case 
now; and special! assistance ls needed to secure em- 
ployment for prison inmates ou thelr liberation, 
Make the prison a school of practical instruction In 
honest work, and fewer convicts will reénter It. 


TRR MAssacauserrs Young Men's Christian As- 
soclationa have just held their eighth annual conven- 
tlon. Thé Boston Association alone reported a mem- 
bership of 2,300, about 900 of them active,” What 
they are “active” about is perhaps explained lu part 
by the following resolution, one of a series reported 
by the committee on resolutions: “Resolved, That we 
recommend to the convention not to divorce religion 
from politics, but in every political canvass to con- 
acientiously and prayerfully use their influence in 
sustaining such men and measores as will, in their 
opinion, beat serve the Interests of morality and tem- 
perance.” This smooth phraseology means in plain 
English (“morallty“ being inseparable from “‘faith’’) 
that only Evangelical Christians should be elected to 
public office; and to secure this result is undoubted- 
ly one of the chief objects of the Young Men's Chriet- 
lan Association, In all political questions involving 
the interests of Evangélical Christianity (and they 
are multiplying dally), » compact, well-organized 
body of practical workers stands ready for “‘actlye’’ 
exertions in support of uch men and measures" as 
shail promote them, No wonder that It le such an 
herculean task to unloose the Church's grip from the 
State! Protestantism is drilling its Jesuits for the 
coming struggle, and means to be prepared, But 
what le Liberty doing? 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ABTIOLE 1, 

Syorrow 1,—Con: shall make no law respec! an te 
tablishmont of religion, or favoring any partioular form of 
ragion or probib{ting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing t 
the pao; 


edlem of speech or of the press, or the right of 
ple peaosably to assombie and to petition the Got- 
ernment for a redreis of grievances. 

SEcrion 3.—No State ahali make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any ular form 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exerc thereof; or 
abrid; the freedom o speech or of the press, or the 
right at the people peacealily to assemble ara! to petition 
tho Government for a redress of grievances. No religious 
teat aball ever be required as a condition of suffrage, or as 
a en to any office or public sut in any State; 
and no person shall aver in any State be deprived of any 
of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, or disqialtfi 
for the performance of any public or private duty, or ren- 
dered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in beep pete of any opinions ba or she may hold 
7 the nubject o religion. y 1 i en o rei ing pre- 

EOTION gross sh aye power toa: 
visionn of the second section of Article by appropri- 
ate legislation, 
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ness of the conclusion to which they have arrived; | societies neglecting to make 


LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Br. Loom, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 


oe I . abbots President; J. F. Titeomb, 


Boron. 

1 Gde. W. E. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
847 Nose. UZ -A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
Bt | Reedy, President; E. 8, Beckley, Becre- 
veao" N. J.—John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 


Jette Nzs—J. W. Rastman, Proaident; B. L. 
or, eRe! B, 8. Wilson, President; KH. A. Grifin, 
Deere Tun.. K. Hill, Preaident; A. T, Garretson, 

VILLE, Miow.—A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 


owles, Secre! 
oa, Yok . Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Secretary: 
—F. G. Barker, President; O. Rhodes, Secretary. 
Bare ee Dent J. D, Walters; Secrdtary, E. 


Enton, D.C.—George M, Wood, President; J. E. 


N Fish, President; G. W. Barns, Treas- 
MONEAPOLIS, Minn.—Preaidant, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
New Ten, NE. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 
Pah ga Mo.—P, V. Wise? President; T. H. Kennedy, 
Eau Ceas, Wim—President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 


W. Kennedy. 
libs be eee ao Mer ANE, 
a . 8. M. Green; Secretary, B. M. 
ciaren, Pa.—9. Widemtre, President; H. Hoover, 
Back CAY, Wiun-—Chr. Splchr, President; Robert Cunradl, 


Secretary. 
rA, Wis — Daria Jackson, President; George F. 
Vaux, Secretary, 


Tax-Exemption in Massachusetts. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


— 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, May 28, 1874. 

The Committee on Just and Equal Taxation, to 
whom was referred the petition of the executive 
committe of the Boston Liberal League for the enact- 
ment of laws securing just and equal taxation, and 
the petition of Phineas E. Gay and 1,150 others of 
Boston, and numerous other petitions, in aid of said 
frat mentioned petition; also the Bill introduced by 
Mr. Whiting, of Pembroke, for the taxation of relig- 
ious and charitable corporations, 


REPORT: 


That they have heard the statements, facta, and ar- 
gumeyts presented and urged in bebalf of the peti- 
toner; also the statements, facts, and arguments 
presented and urged by numerous remonstrants; 
and have, so far as they have been able, duly consid- 
ered the same; that they And the subject opens a 
wide field for inquiry and investigation, Involving 
the consideration of a multitude of facts and the 
most important questions of State policy, and that a 
proper, careful, and thorongh Inquiry and Inves- 
tigation require more time end attention than 
they have been able to give, and more than can 
well be given by a committee sitting only occa- 
sionally during the session of the Legislature; that 
they are not prepared to recommend any change in 
the laws relating to exemptions from taxation, at 
thie time, but, believing that the importance of the 
subject, and ite general Interest to the people and 
tax-payers of the State, will justify the appointment 
of a commission, with authority to eit during the re- 
caes of the Legislature, to call such witnesses and 
make such inquiry and investigation as they deem 
proper relative to the laws relating to taxation and 
the exemptions therefrom, and make a full report in 
print to the next General Court, they recommend 
the passage of the accompanying resolve, 

Per order, SAMUEL 0, Lams, 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Seventy-Four, 


BESOLVE 


authorizing the appointment of a commission to in- 
quire into the expediency of revising and amending 
the laws of the State relating to taxation and the ex- 
emptlons therefrom. 

esoleed, That the Governor and Council be and 
they are hereby authorized to appoint s commission, 
consisting of three suitable persons, to elt during the 
recess of the Legislature, to inquire into the sopedle 
ency of revising and amending the laws of the State 
Telating to taxation and the exemptions therefrom, 
with authority to call witnesses, and to report in full, 
in print, to the next General Court. 


VIEWS OF MR. WHITING, OF PEMBROKE. 


The undersigned, being a small minority of the 
Committee on Just and Equal Taxation, to whom 
were referred the petitions ‘praying for the repeal of 
the laws exempting the property of religious, chari- 
table, and other corporations from taxation, offer the 
following Report: 

While endorsing generally the views of our col- 
leagues of the Committee concerning the magnituda 
of the subject aubmitted to our conaideration, and 
the difficulties with which it is manifestly fraught, 
We ure utterly unable to recognize the wisdom or fit- 


namely, that the whole matter should be referred to 
the next General Court. Nor can we feel that our 
duty would be discharged, by remitting entirely to 
our puccessors the responsibillty of action, unless it 
can be shown that they will possess some peculiar 
advantages for exhaustive investigation, which have 
been denied to ourselves. The work to which we 
were appointed cannot, we think, with propriety, be 
ignored, or turned over to others, without at least 
such an effort sa shall show that we have not weakly 
sought to evade what we were unable, or 2 
to perform. Circumstances now beyond control w i 
preclude a succeeding Legislature from deriving any 
assistance whatever from our labors, and the whole 
ground will have to be explored afresh, 

The investigations which we have med these 
many weeks have strengthened and confirmed the con- 
victions that exemption from taxation ss a matter of 
State policy is only justifiable in the isolated cases In 
which the parties exempted are doing essentially the 
work of the State; that it is, under all other circum- 
stances, a wrong inflicted on the people, an error in 

litical economy, which has wrought great mischief 
la the past history of our race, and whose possible 
developments in the future may well excite anzloty 
and apprehension in thoughtful and patriotic minds. 

To check the undue growtlrof thia system, and re- 
strain it within po er limits, is now comparatively 
an easy task, while its unlimited expansion will, by 
the iron logic by which the future is . 
eliminating itaelf from the past, at no distant period, 
bid defiance to peaceful remedy, and leave to our de- 
acendants only the dread alternative of slavish sub- 
misalon to an intolerable burden, or wholesale confis- 
cation and forceful spoliation. The true prosperity 
and the only safety of corporate Institutions, as of 
Individuals, lie in h obedience to Impartial 
laws, and in dividing equally the burden of taxation, 
which is only tolerable from the equality of its pres- 
Bure. 

The notion that the cause of religion and morality 
ls advanced or benefited by the enforced pecuniary 
support of these corporations la rebuked by all past 
bistory, and is In direct conflict with the fundamen- 
tal principles of our government. Further, it is 
ama at that even were our statutes of exem 

on otherwise unexceptionable, they are eminently 
defective, from the fact that under their operation 
the bounty of the State is beatowed In largest meas- 
ure where it is least needed, There is no dlecrimi- 
nation exercised, or rather, to speak more correctly, 
discrimination la made in the wrong direction. A 

owerful and wealthy 9 by the release of 
ts tax, recelves a large gift which it does not need, 
while to the ee and feeble society the exemption is 
quite Insignificant; an inequality which can only be 
remedied by causing State ald to such institutions to 
take the form of direct appropriations from the treas- 


ury. 

Tue glory of the Christian religion conslsts in the 
fact that It Is a voluntary syetem, and it seems to us 
bnt a poor and ignoble: conception of its nature and 
intent to obtain, by indirection and force, either the 
assent or support of the public. The only cases in 
which religious corporationa can justly claim exemp- 
tion are those in which their privileges are extended 
to all, without distinction and without price, The 
fow there are of this rr we think, may be 
juotly classed under the head of pure charities, and 
their work as coincident with that of the State. 

With these convictions, we have felt that we could 
not honestly shrink from an attempt to embody them 
In legislation, in the hope and belief that our efforts 
might become, at least, the nucleus of wise and just 
enactments, 

We therefore report the accompanying Bill. 

WILLIAU Warre. 


AN ACT 


Concerning the Taxation of Religions, Charitable, 
and other Societies and Corporations, 


Ba it enacted by the Senate and House of Repro- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, as follows :— 


Secr, 1, That on and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, in the year one thousand elght hundred and sey- 
enty-five, the property of musical, agricultural, and 
educational associations, other than colleges and 
town schools, heretofore exempted from taxation, 
shal) be taxed the same as other descriptions of prop- 


orty. 

Benn. 2. The pro of religious and charitable 
associations, heretofore exempted from taxation, 
shall, except in the cases hereinafter mentioned, 
be taxed in the same manner as the corporations and 
societies named in the first section: provided, how- 
ever, that all religions socletles shall be entitled to 
hold property to the amount of five thousand dollara 
free from taxation, 58 

Secr. 3, Religious and other societies, claiming to 
be purely charitable tn purpose and administration, 
shall, before the date named in the first section of 
thia act, make to the commlesion hereinafter estab- 
lished returna setting forth the purpose and location 
of ouch society, amount of endowment aud whence 
derived, thelr annual receipts and expenditures, and 
the specific objects to which the latter have been de- 
voted during the year last past, with the number and 
salaries of their officers, 

Sect. 4. The Board ef State Charities, together 
with the Tax Commissioner, shal) constitute a com- 
mission to receive and examine the retfirns required 
in the third section of this act, and when it shall ap- 
peer to their satisfaction that any society making 
such returns is a pure charity, they shall certify the 
same to the Tax Commissioner, and arid society 
shall be exempt from taxation for the amount ap- 
plied to charitable purposes: provided, however, that 


bythe prov: oa of this act. nau beneti 
EcT, 5, e tax authorized 

assessed by the Tax Commmisslouse — r- be 
age rate of the State, county, and town tar e 
year preceding. And the basie of Valuation — 
which the tax shall be asseased shall be they 
value of property for the same or elmllar eat 
which it haa been applied. And the Tet b 
sioner is hereby authorized to Fr 


societies and associations affected brik 455 
to 


returns as may be found necessary 
of his duty. And the compensation 9 
fixed by the Governor 


sion hereby created shall 
oe 
ECT, 6, act shall take effect 
sage, and all acts and parts of acts tonics 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. k 


VIEWS OF MR, MORSS, OF NEWBURYPORT, 


The undersigned; a member of the Co 
Just and Equal Taxation, while agree 1 
in the concluslons arrived at by the majority of ra 
Committee, yet 1 in the premises 
at the request of the Committee, respectfully ula 
leave to present hie views on the matters at ista, 

The question of taxation is one of the utmost Im- 
portance in its bearing upon an industrial communi. 
RA Among barbaroua and semi-civilized nations 

e capricious and often extortionate manner in 
which the strong arm of power levies lu exactions 
spon the products of the soil, and the accumulations 
of industry and economy, deprives the people of all 
hope of Improving their condition, and strikes with a 
fatal paralysis upon all efforts of ambition and enter- 
prise to develop the resources of the country, 

As nations advance In civilization, it is found that 
the basis of all prosperity in a community reste in 
the confidence which every individual entertain that 
any accumulation of property which he honestly ob- 
talus, through the exercise of good judgment, enter- 
priae, okill, industry, or economy, is guaranteed to 

im as his own, to used for the comfort and wel: 
fare of himself and his family, There can be bo 
safety anywhere but with some accumulation. Eres 
among an agricultural people, possessed of the most 
fertile soil and a genial climate, there will be year 
of famine as well as those of bountiful harvests; and 
the abundance of fruitful years must be stored and 
cared for, in order that it may be fed out in season 
of scarcity. If thie is essential In agriculture, it in so 
to a much greater extent in other avocations, the re 
wards of which sre not guaranteed to us with du 
regularity, certainty, and perpetuity, as are the s- 
sons of seed-time and harvest. 

In a free country, law should prese as lightly a 
possible upon every individual, being enforced only 
eo Tar as the preservation of public order and protec- 
tion to lite, liberty, and property make it necesary, 
There are a few things essential to the well-belog of 
society, which can best be done under government se- 

rintendence, and must be provided for by taxation. 

iret, for the peencrition of public order and the 
punishment of crime, a police force, prisons, and 
courts are necessary, Next, the helpless poor, the 
insane, and imbecile, are to be — for in alm» 
houses and hospitals. Then streeta and county 
roads can be constructed with more uniformity un- 
der public authority. Beyond this N ty bas 
assumed the education of the children in the com- 
munity, on the theory that good education is the 
groundwork of all national prosperity and happ!nem. 

There is, however, in all these objects of govem 
ment expenditure a constant tendency lo excess, 
which needs to be carefully and constantly guanitd 

ainst. Our boards of commissioners, and all our 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, elways 
discover that their departments need to be extended 
and everywhere there is a steadily growing dem 
for increased expenditure—more helpand more pay 
—which far outruns the ratio of Increase in populi- 
tlon and wealth, thus constantly increasing the bor 

den of taxation. 

While business was prosperous, ander a large fow 
of forelgn immigration, which almost every year cre 
ated a new State upon our cheap and fertile lands 
along the Western frontier, and the artificial sima- 
lus of un inflated paper currency was carried to the 
extremest point of tension, the increasing tarea for 
public expenditures were easily endured. But now, 
when our cheap lands have been so far appropria 
that immigration la materially checked, and the er- 

anded credit system can command confidence no 

er, the margin of profit on all business for some 
years to come is likely to be so small that bigh tass 
tlon will be tg a great and grievous burden upon 
the community, 

The evil — been aggravated by the escape ol & 
Jarge amount of the most ——— e a 
the State from taxation, The profite of all ind 2 
enterprise have been so small that capital e being 
gradually withdrawn from business for the purport 
of investment In government bonds, and otber ren 
tles which can be held without being subject to 
ation. ‘ 

The course of political events and financial ee 
tion, during the last thirteen years, bas — 
foster extravagant expenditures in every dep ranno 
of life, and the eee haar . reaction 
fail to be felt with much severity. 0 

Retrenchment is always difficult and anple 
those who have been accustomed to libera istat- 
tures, and the call which comes up to this t fer u- 

„ure is not for curtailment In expenditures, t fn the 
creased taxation, How thla call should be me 

uestion to be determined. 0 

t It in found that In wany towns a very pore 
amount of capital is hidden away from 
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savings banks. Insome municipalities the amount 
invested in government bonds and savings bauks 
bas been so great 4 to seriously enhance the rate 
of taxation on all other property. The State has 
imposed a tax on savings banks of about one-half 
the average rate, and covered it into the State tressu- 
7 The tax upon these institutions, like that upon 

e national banks, should be forthe benefit of the 
towns and cities where those who hold the invest- 
ments reside, the State taking the tax on the inveat- 
ments of non-residents, 

There in no ues to tax the small invest- 
ments of the wor classes in oor savings banks, 
although a large portion of these classes, particularly 
the foreign Immigrants, generally withdraw their ac- 
cumulations goon after, if not before, they have 
reached the amount allowed for the purchase of a 
dwelling; a practice worthy of encouragement, but 
which la rather discouraged at present, ao while the 
Investment lain the bank he is sensible of no tax, 
but the moment it ia changed for the purchase of a 
home, it ls then assessed at a full rate, 

But there ia a serious and growing evil in our sav- 
ings banks, which, if not seasonably checked, will 
lead ultimately to more serious effects than escape 
from tazation, which ia all that comes within the 
province of this Committee to consider. It is that 
they are becoming banks in which the wealth 
classes, for whose benefit they were never designed, 
make large Investments. These classes are finding it 
very convenient to realize dividends from savings 
banks, equal in amount to those received on govern- 
ment bonds, and without paying the high. premium 
which is now required for government securities. 
This has gone on to s great extent, by placing money 
in different banks In the names of thelr children, and 
in some cases nominally as trustees. In one case 
the number of books held by one wealthy man has 
become known to the undersigned aa twelve, of $1,000 
each. In another case the number of books actually 
held by one individual was thirty-four. 

By the last return of the carne bankas, it appears 
that the amount of deposits beld by them was $202,- 
195,342. Of this amount, $100,406,767 was loaned on 
mo 6 of real estate, $35,260,386 on personal secu- 
rity, $23,037,493 on State, city, county, and town se- 
curities, $21,733,490 invested in bank stock, and only 
$9,916,420 in 1 — bonds, which are the best 
and most ckly convertible of all securities for 
chem to hold, The commissioner says, ‘There ls no 
inducement to hold the bonds to secure exemption 
from taxation, and they are not found sufficiently re- 
munerative to meet the wanta of the banks In a pret- 
K4 activa effort to keep up the rate of interest pald by 

em," ` 

In this connection it may be well to remark briefly 
concerning an argument that has been pressed 
strongly upon the Committees, relative to mortgaged 
property belng twice taxed, that this le a palpable 
‘allacy, which the simplest example will make manl- 
feat, For instance, to-day A has $10,000 In money, 
and to-morrow he lends this money to B on a pledge 
or mortgage of his real estate, sa security for ita payg- 
ment. One ls then taxed for his personal property, 
and the other for his real estate, just as they were 
before the pledge was given, The rule applies to all 
mortgaged property. It la held by the mortgagor for 
Its income or for a prospective rise in value. 

The next largest amount of property which is ex- 
empted from taxation, and can be reached by State 
logislatlon, is found in 8 or church 
buildings, The value of these is now estimated by 
the assessors at nearly $29,000,000, an Increase of 
about $6,000,000 In the last three years. It is well 
argued against taxing these, that, without the relig- 
lous teaching which flows from them, all our vast ex- 
penditures for public schools would be worth little or 
nothing to 232 the welfare and happloess of the 
people, so that they are an essential and vital part of 
our educational system; that if ie generosity, or 
associated effort, provides the buildings, the pulpit 
instruction, and the Sunday-school teaching, the 
State ought certainly to exempt the property used for 
such purposes from taxation, On the other hand, it 
is contended that we have abjured the idea of any 
E connection between Church and State, 
eaving every sect to take care of Itself, and that con- 
sequently their possessions should be subject, like all 
other property, to taxation for the protection given 
to it by the government. It da farther argued that 
this property lends naturally and constantly to secu- 
mulation, and that we shall be liable in time to have 

at estates absorbed by the Church, and thus re- 
eased from bearing their share of the necessary pub- 
lic charges, as has been the case to s very Injuorious 
#xtent in older countries and in past ages, Again, it 
ls sald that while in our cities many churches have 
become mere institutions of luxury and fashion, ex- 
travagance and show, others in the country have not 
unfrequently split up into balf-starved and useless 
organizations; and that taxation will tend to break 
up these two extremes of church Institutions which 
at present exert a deleterious influence on society. 


The time may soon come when it will be well to 
tax all meeting houses the seats of which are not en- 
tirely free, without money and without price, to the 
public. Thia would, doubtless, temporarily serve a 
good purpose, and after the accomplishment of that 
A a if found to operate unfavorably, the law 
might at any time be repealed. Such a tax would 
also do something to gpen the eyes of a larger num- 
ber of our people to the extravagance and wasteful- 
ness which have entered into every department of 
life; and also ald in demonstrating more clearly, 
what now seems to be but dimly understood, that a 
surfeit eyen of education in theology la useless and 
mischlevous, and that it is quite possible here, as 
everywhere else, to have too much of a good thing. 

The next list of exemptions, in magnitude, la that 
of educational institutions, other than public schools, 


4 


amounting to thirteen milliona of dullurs, au lucrease 
of three aud a bull inlilivus during the last three 
years, This includes colleges, academiss, und pri- 
vate and denominational schouls, The State hes en- 
couraged aud aided these inetitutious, and there may 
well be sume bewitatiua lu subjecting them to taxu- 
tion, But the zue reasuus exist for requiring them 
to bear thelr share of the Custa of maiutainiug a po- 
lice, and cuutributing to other municipal expendi- 
tures, which applies to mevting-bouses, which give 
moral aud religious instrucuou; or even to factories, 
which furnish remuuerutive employment to great 
numbers of people, not uufrequently when the pro- 
prietors are jucurriug losses in their investments. 
Education is of great value, but there may be u 
glut of It, as of everything eise. Even now there 
seama to be more offered in the market than there ts 
mind at haud to curry away, Daulel Webster vuce 
said there lo always roum in the upper stories of pro- 
fessional aud educated life. And he was right; be- 
cause all the schools and all the teachers in the 
World cannot suifice to place one there. He must 


ellmb to the position with his owu intellectual power 


aud carnest aud self-denyiuy effort. But the lower 
stories are often crowded with a jostling, balf-starved 
multitude, as uselews, for all the benefit they coufer 
on society, as the mendicant friare of the Middle 
Agbs. A close observer cannot full to perceive that 
oven our common schvols have, lu mauy places, been 

ampored into luxury aud extravagante by the fash- 
on of whe day for profuse expenditure, ‘Their edu- 
cation in the mulutude of studies has become super- 
ficial, showy, aud transitory, rather than thorough, 
valuable, aud permanent. 

The, time will doubtless come when State control 
in intellectual education will be found a» unwise as 
it has been demonstrated to be in religious culture. 
Taking away the control of our public schools from 
the municipalities, and placing It in hands where it 
is virtually ruled by an oligarchy composed of 
the secretary of the board of education, and the 
county teachers’ associations, is already working 
evil, This uligarchy la interested mainly in large 
expenditures, no matter how unwise or useless. 
They have actually ized the standard of merit, in 
towns and cities, at the numberof dollars per head 
expended for education, wholly unmindful that, val- 
uable as is right education, there is nothing apon 
which money can be more uselessly aud rapidly 
wasted, when it is given in a wrong direction, and 
that a single dollar, wisely and judiciously applied, la 
better than a hundred wasted and squandered. 

The scarcity of good teachers, who now command 
better pay than any other class in the community, 
employed the same number of hours In the year, 
proves that our higher edacational Institutions have 
not improved In practical usefulness, On the whole, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason why these in- 
stitutions should not share in the burdens of munici- 
pal expenditure, until the rate of taxation from a re- 
vival of business or proper retrenchment in expendi- 
ture comes to preas lens heavily upon the communi- 
ty. There may be an outcry about a tax upon 
knowledge; but is not knowledge considered the key 
to power and wealth ? 

he remaining exempted class la benevolent and 
charitable Institutions, about $6,000,000 In amount, 
Where these are free to the relief of all classes in the 
community, without fee or favoritism, exemption 
may be proper; but where they are instituted for par- 
ticular classes, and require fees of any kind, there is 
no good reason for I The property of agri- 
cultural societles is small, but should come under the 
general rule. 

It la probable, however, that the people of the 
Commonwealth are not yet prepared for so radical a 
change in the law, as to subject all these classes of 
property to indiscriminate taxation, Ultimately, if 
no retrenchment of public expenditures can be made, 
and taxation la continued so onerously upon the in- 
dustrial classes, popular opinton may demand the 
taxation of these exempted classes of property, in 
whole or in part, It ie desirable, however, that the 
matter should be coneldered more fully in detall, and 
matured more carefully than ls possible at this time, 
Our taxes are not only heavy, but unfortunately still 
have s tendency to increase, For several years past, 
under s state of active business and apparent great 

roaperity, the people, Individually and collectively, 
fore not been su tage 828 and economical, 
in view of the certainty of future reactionary depres- 
sion. Debts have been Incurred and bene ry! pro- 
fusely expended in yan of prosperity, so that now, 
with greatly reduced means, the payment of even tha 
interest has become a great burden, Luxury, pride, 
and extravagance have been too much encouraged In 
ublic as well as private expenditures. It is not to 
disguised that the tendency to extravagance In 
State expenditures ie quite as marked as that in the 
cities and towns. There seems to be a love for in- 
cresaing the number and disbursements of Ita boarde 
of commissioners and other officials, who have al- 
ready crowded the spacious State House and flowed 
over Into Pemberton Square. s 

Another year wil] doubtless throw much additional 
umt on all these questions. The next Leginlature 
will have a better opportunity and more time to re- 
vise the exemption laws, and the subject will become 
more familiarized and better understood among the 

le than it la at the present time. 
ii p J. B. Monss. 


— ——w— 

A PHRENOLOO!aT told a man * he E combat 
ivenesa very largely developed, and was of à quarrel- 
some disposition, “That len't so,” sald the man, 
angrily, ‘and if you repeat It, I'll knock you down,” 


‘Were Ane YOU golng™ asked a little boy of 
another, who had slipped on an icy pavement, ‘Go- 
ing to get up,” was the blunt reply. 


[For Tas Lwpex,] 
SPENCER AND TYNDALL, 


DEAR Ms. AnBOr:— 

TAE INuEX of September 17 contains an editorial 
upon “Tyndall's Address.“ In this article you lay 
some sturdy blows upon the professor's» back, and 
not only upon gte back, but, over his shoulders, you 
reach tHe back of Mr. Herbert Spencer also, To 
this, doubtless, neither of these gentlemen would 
object. Probably they would both agree with what 
you say to others concerning yourself: The closer 
your argument, and the nearer home you strike’’— 
ao much the better, But can you possibly imagine 
either of these two gentlemen replying to an oppo- 
nent (say to Mr. Abbot himself] in the same tone 
which you employ toward them? Read the articles 
of Professor Tyndall in the unpleasant controversy 
in which he has been engaged with the friends of 
Principal Forbes, or the recent replies of Mr. Spencer 
to his lish critics, and at once we are struck with 
the extreme deference pald to the oplnion of adver- 
saries, while we admire the unflinching firmness with 
which their own positions are sustained, Can we 
imagine Mr. Spencer speaking of Mr. Abbot's phil- 
osophical articles as empty gibberish’ ? Or Pro- 
fessor Tyndall ridiculing bis criticism os meanlng- 
lesa jargon’? Or either or both referring to the 
‘‘unutterable shallowness“ of hie theologicul views? 
We can hardly conceive of these men employing such 
terms. Yet 1 quote these three phrases from ono 
short column of Tak INDEX, all thrown at s phil- 
bkophlos; belief held by Mr. Spencer, Professor Tyn- 
dali, Du Bola Reymond, a large number of the lead- 
ing scientific workers of the world, and probably by a 
larger per centage of the readers of THE INDEX than 
could be found to subscribe to any other one article 
of belief, 

1 do not need to recall to your mind the many 
works for which thie generation ie indebted to Mr, 
Spencer. He bas developed the outlines of a philuso- 
phy of Evolution which has already won the aseent 
of leading thinkers oreg waes he has added to the 
science of Biology much that renders the spectaliste 
in that eclence hie acknowledged debtors; he has un- 
folded a new Psychology, with a vigor of thought 
and breadth of learning as yet unsurpassed ; and stil), 
these works, enough to win permanent reputation 
for several different men, are only stepe toward the 
preparation of his greatest work, that upon Sociology, 
a work which is certain to prove of incalculable ben- 
efit to unnumbered generations, These great claims 
to our regard will be undisputed by even the bitterest 
opponents of his philosophy of the Unknowable.” 
And yet this man you accuse of “empty 2 
in the development of a point of his philosophy, 
which point, whether true or falee, does not affect 
the essential principles of Evolution, however im- 

ortant it may be from other polnte of view. Indeed, 

rofessor Tyndall says that Mr. Spencer's views ure 
certain to be modified, and I doubt if Mr. Spencer 
himself would object to this statement. Only let us 
remember that no one, as yet, bas succeeded In mod- 
itylng this particular point; and can you wonder, 
therefore, that it is provisionally accepted until 
something better is furnished? But thio provisional 
acceptance, friend Abbot, seems to make you almost 
angry. Suppose your readers should sllo your 
wehtings to atir them up In the same way. Thus, In 
this same editorial, there ia a paragraph, which 1 will 
not specify, in which, as it seems to me, you have 
made a sad mistake,—that of alloying yourself to be 
deceived into putting a mere verbal phrase Instead of 
a thing. This is, of course, a mistake to which wa 
are ull greatly liable (a very frequent mistake of Arin- 
totls, according to Professor Tyndall); but would it 
be quite fair in me, because I think you have made 
this mistake, to cry out that L will not “be juggled 
with’? On the contrary, it would require more 
proofs than I care to add ther to drive me to im- 
agine that Mr, Abbot would ever ‘‘juggle” with any- 
body. Familiar as you are, of course, with the man 
admirable minor essays of Mr. Spencer, let me as 
you if you think the author of the brief essay on 
Style“ is a man likely to write “meaningless jargon" 
when explaining that which be considers an im- 
portant point his philosophy. Your concession 
that Mr. Spencer is “in many respecta indubitably 
i” (which would be faint praise from Dr. Me- 
osh) hardly offsets that which you say about bim in 
the reat of your article, 

May I speak “right out In meeting,“ as you say? 
When you reviewed Mr. Spencer, some years ago, it 
is possible (is it not?) that you then made a few 
mistakes, a very few, that you would not make if 
writing to-day, Ie it possible that the remembrance 
of Mr, Spencer's correction of those mistakes (if you 
made them) still projudices you vet him? I mk, 
for the reason that some of your friends have notice: 
seemingly the remains of some old grudge or prej- 
udice in your references to Mr. Spencer, which pre- 
vents exact justice to the man who, whatever his 
errors, has done more than any other man living to 
check the Jargon and “'gibberieh™ of those syetems 
of belief against which you are so earnestly battling 
to-day. Pardon me, if, In — shava; I seem to be 
hypercritical, or in any way unjust to you, 

F relieve I have never before troubled the readers 
of Tue Inpex with any communication. May I sek, 
therefore, for a litle further space for a few ques- 
tions upon the substance of your editorial ? 

You say: “It will, we believe, be found that the 
present materialistic conception of substantial 
atoms. . must dissolye. , . into that of pure 
forces, ete, Granting this to be true, though we 
have not yet sufficent 3 for accepting it, and 
admitting that this conception ia the reverse of 
materialistic in the ordinary meaning of the word,”’— 
yet In what way will It affect Professor Tyndall's 
argument? For his definition of materialistic is cer- 
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tainly not the ordinary meaning of the word.” If MIXED SCHOOLS AT THE SOUTH, sons, who were possessed of the bitter Prejudices go 


he be “driven to make a still more radical change in 
his notions of matter,” will not this change only 


strengthen his argument for seelng in matter,“ as 


newly defined, “the prose and potency of every 


form and quality of life’? You seem yourrelf to 


it this when you say: “Where the essential idea of 
— hay — thus revolutionized, it le of little 


consequence whether matter or spirit In relected as 


the most fitting name.” Our conceptions of matter 


continually change with every important addition to 
our . — of physles and chemistry, and one 
t beauty of Professor dall's argument, to me, 
as been the apparent fact that hardly any legitimate 
change In the definition of matter will impair the 
clearness and forca of his main position. 
n, quoting from Professor Tyndall, The 
whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a 
Power absolutely inacrutable to the intellect of man,” 
u say: “The Power which manifesta itself man- 
Verte itself, doen it not?’ I answer. Yes, certainly; 
ut why need a Power manifest itself? Are you not, 
in this phrase, unconsciously begging the question at 
lasue? "Manifests itself,“ in the firat half of the 
question, is your phrase, not Tyndall's or Spencer's; 
and you seem to admit the possibility of something 
else, just above, where you ask, Are we then shut 
down to the submissive acknowledgment that evola- 
tion is the manifestation of a Power which does not 
manifest Itself? If ao," ete. To my mind there isa 


clear distinction, which may be Infinitely broad, be- 


tween the manifestation of a Power which does not 
manifest itself, and the manifestation of a Power 
which does manifest itself. If this distinction exista 
in the mind of Professor Tyndall, as it certalnly does 
in my own, and as I understand him to affirm, then ie 
your sentence quite correct which begine: The 
Power which confessedly manifests itself’? I do not 
understand that either Tyndall or Spencer confesses. 

Agalo, you speak of “his (Tyndall's) illimitabl 
multitude of self-aubsistent molecules.“ I have nev- 
er considered Professor Tyndall to bellave in eny- 
thing of the kind, The word “self-aubalatent,”’ here 
introduced so innocently, really changes the entire 
question s0 n at I think Professor Tyndall 
would say that, if this be your conception of his be- 
llef, your arguments in opposition are addressed to 
some one else, not to him, 

Again, you say; “The way out of Tyndall's Imper- 
fect materialism la clear through it into," atc. Is not 
this rather rhetorical than Patlafactory? If not, will 
you sometime frame an argument which shall really 
go through Tyndalj's materialism into the modified 
Pantheism with which you seem to desire to replace 
it? For, you will admit, no such argument has ever 
yet been put Into print. I am all ready to go 
through, whenever I see an opening, but I confess 
my Inability to eee ona as yet. 

Again, aud last (for I restrain a desire to mention 
several more points, having mercy upon your readers, 
if not upon you), do you not suppone that Professor 
Tyndall belſeves in “the free effort of man to expand, 
olevate, enlarge, beautify—in one word, perfect—his 
own nature In all its aspects”? And do you not be- 
lieve in that ‘‘deep-set feeling which has incorporated 
itself In thereligions of the world”? Is it quite right, 
then, to say that Professor Tyndall, any more than 
yourself. would make “a divorce between sclence and 
religion’? Certainly, to me, both yourself and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall seem to belleve in both science and 
Tellgion to the fullest posible extent, and the differ- 
ence between you ts simply with regard to how mnch 
shall be called science and how much shall be called 
religion; a differance, not of fact, but only of the 
breadth of definition which aball be allowed to two 
words, Put the two worda together, and your differ- 
ont definitions will cover the dame amount of ground 
with equal cloneness. Why diapute, then, abont the 
relative size of the blanketa? Rather put the empha- 
els upon the agreement, and use both worda for all 
that they can be made to cover, 

Ido not expect you to give à full answer to my 
8 Thie would take more space than THE 

NDEX can spare. I trust only that you will recog- 
nize them an legitimate questions, belonging to the 
discnasion of the problems involved, and believe that 
they are written in the aplrit of the admirable words, 
#0 well put by Professor Tyndall in the month of 
Bishop Butler, in “the unswerving faith that what la 
good and true in both our arguments will be pre- 
served for the benefit of humanity, while all that 1a 
bad or false will disappear.” 

Truly yours, 
ROWLAND Connor. 

JAwArICA PLAN, Masa., September 28, 1874. 

— 


“You oaxxor taste in the dark,” rald a renowned 
and pedantic Edinburgh lecturer, 


“Nature, alr,” answered the professor “has ded 
him with eye teeth.“ 1 pon 
— —— 

“WILL YOU HAVE some strawberries?” asked a 
lady of a guest. Ves, madam. ves: I eat strawber- 
ries with enthusiasm,” o tell ? Well. we haven't 
anything but cream and eugar for em this evening,” 
sald the matter-of-fact hostess,—W. F. Observer, 

—ůůůůů—ů——— ͤ ͤꝛ—1 2 

THERE Is A 3TORF ot a clergyman who, having es- 
pecially hated one of his parishioners, refused to 
— * 2 2 at length be 
conse: and gave ont his text emphatically, thus: 

‘And the beggar dled!" Luke xvi. 22) 77 thus 


ey, 
A Scorcrman's definition of metaphysles: “ 
the folks wha Haten dinna ken the —— von 
they hear, and when the mon who speaks dinna ken 
means bis sin sel'—that’s metafissicks,”” 


THE EXPERIMENT FAIRLY TRIED IN LOUISIANA—NO 
EVIL RESULTS FOLLOW—THE ATTENDANCE OF 
WHITE CHILDREN LARGER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


To Tue EDITOR or THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir,—The letter of Senator Brownlow to the Hon, 
Truman Smith, which appeared in the Tribune on the 
5th inat., like the letter of the latter gentleman on 
the same subject, has attracted my attention, Both 
letters were aimed at the Clyll Rights Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, and specia) stress is laid upon the 
feature of the bill which proposes to secure equality 
of privileges to the pupils of both races in the public 
schools of the country. The assertion ie made that 
the passage of the bill will end tha free school eys- 
tems in the Southern States, and it would seem to be 
the hope that a fear of this result will deter Congress 
from the final paseage of thia measure that prompta 
the making of this assertion, 

It should be observed that no proofs are given by 
either Mr, Brownlow or Mr. Smith In support of thelr 
theory. They do not point to a single instance of a 
school system having become a failure by reason of 
Its impartial application to the pupile of both races. 
Had they pointed to Louisiana, the only Southern 
State wherein the question of mixed schools has been 
aquarely tested, they would have had a proof, not of 
the soundness of theif logic, but of its utter unsound- 
ness. There, during the years from 1888 to 1872, the 
period in which I was State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, the issue of mixed schools came, and was 
squarely and fearlessly met. The Constitution of 
1868 provided that the public achools of the State 
should be open alike to blacks and whites, and the 
oath of office in that commonwealth provides that 
every public officer shall see that no citizen la dented 
any civil or political rent because of race, color, or 
previous condition. „ when the trial of mixed 
schools was made, the school system had been de- 
stroyed, Mr. Brownlow and Mr. Smith would claim 
that they had an unanswerable argument In support 
of their position. Seeing that the schools were 
mixed, and that the school system, instead of bein 
Injured, became more of a blessing than ever, may 
not claim this to be a very strong argument in favor 
of the Civil Rights Bill? Has elther of these gentle- 
men offered as good a one? 


There was all the clamor against civil rights as to 
the Louisiana achoola, by the Democratic press and 
its supporters, that there ls now in Tennessee not 
the pending bill in Congrese, There were in Louis- 
lana, at that time, Republicans who as bitterly op- 
posed equality in the schools as did the Democrats. 
They 18 with their party opponents In the belief 
jthat the mixture of the two races in the schools 
would be attended by more harm than good, The 
hatred of the friends of free schools was 30 intense 
that creation was ransacked for terma of reproach 
severe enough to suit both their temper and the oc- 
casion which they deemed so very grave. When the 
question was boiled down to avery nice point, and 
when I was carefully reflecting as to the wisdom of 
excluding any of the colored applicants to our achools 
because of thelr color, I must confess that it was a 
serious matter; the more so for this reason: Admit- 
ting, for argument’s sake, that a black child might 
better be excluded from a white school, what was I 
to do with childrea who were half white and half 
black? Again, what was to be done with those ap- 
plicants who were three-quarters white and one- 
quarter black? Again, thinking of the future, I 
said, “If I exclude these children now, then I help 
put upon them and their posterity a brand of disgrace 
which has its birth in wrong, which is at war with 
the spirit of eguality that inepired the makers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and, above all, one so 
utterly In conflict with the spirit and teachings of 
Chriutianity sa to render me unworthy of my o 
portunities and responsibilities, and deserving only 
of the contempt of all just men it I were guilty of it.” 
With these thoughts and feelinga I issued an order 
through the newspapers, to the effect that from a cer- 
tain date all the public schools should be open to the 
children of the various districts, regardless of race 
color, or previous condition. On the publication of 
this order I was advised to leave the State of Louis- 
iana. In one day I recelved as many as one hundred 
written notices to the effect that unſess I left I would 
be assassinated: and one letter contained a picture 
of my coffin, This intimidation did not move me, 


The day came for the opening of the schools. As 
expected, the colored children came with books in 
hand. The whites were ahead of them, Seeing the 
colored children admitted, the white pupils all left. 
(I peak now of those schools where this test was 
made.) I satin my cab anxious! beholding the re- 
sult of my own course, For awhile I confess I was 
full of sorrow, I thought I had been guilty of an in- 
discretion which bordered closely on crime, and yet I 
felt as if I was- squarely meeting an issue imposed 
upon me by my oath of office. Well, the whita 

upils left, and the colored ones took their places, 

ia was the result one day. 

Now for another aspect of the case. The da on 
which this took place, I asw, at the close of school 
hours, the children who had left and those who took 
their places—the whites and the Places —piay lug to- 
potter, as usual, on the green, under thew de-apread- 

g live-onke. This sight promptad me to ask some 
of the white pupile why they ran away from school 
in the morning? The answer was: “Our parents 
told us to leave if colored children were admitted.” 
Then I asked: “Why do you play with colored chil- 
dren?” The answer was, Because we want to—we 
do no all the time.“ This convinced me that there 
was really no antagonism between the children of the 
two races except that which sprang from older per- 


> 


rived from slavery first, and frum the 

ly, The next da; came, wiil the erdien 

what abated; and then, very evon; the whites —. 

no prospect of a change of policy, reut their chant 

— to achdoh and ibe n e Closed with ; 

arger number of white pu in th: 

before pup ë echoole than ever 

little over a year when In Ni 

took paine to visit po) of the largat sath I 

schools of the city, then under the charge of the Hon, 
1 Baw some of ths chi, 


al 
alongside of colored children, and I may agy lng 
latter were us neatly clad and as well eha seat Ùi 


Now I would like to ask Mr, Truman 
Mr. Brownlow if it be true, as they 9 
passage of the Civil Rights Bill will break up the free 
schools of the South, why were nut the free sehooly 
of tapre Mi ene up aida the operation of er, 
act e same principle as that em 
Civil Nichts BI? o P braced by the 

The truth ie (and it is not difficult to determi it 
that the opposition to thio bill springs frum 2 Bonth- 
ern passion for a hobby with the negro In it—noy 
from the negro by reason of his color, but the 
because he isa Republican, It is a Well-known {ant 
that the Southern whites have less rejudice agua 
the persons of the blacks than the whites of the North, 
The prejudice is nat the negro being Republican 
in party politics, t the Civil Rights Bil) paw, and 
thua end the negro question as one of en 
and you will find an end to the kind of tumult 105 
s common in the South. The idea that the 
of the bill will end the free schools of the 11 
without other foundation than that on which bus 
rested the opposition to emancipation, the right to 
bear witness In courts, the right to sit on Juries, the 
right to vote, and the right to hold office, When 
each of thene steps was taken we were told that the 
White people of the South would be injured, dis 
graced, degraded, 

Probably Gen, Beauregard was as jealous of the 
honor of his race aa ls elther the Hon. Truman Smith 
or the Hon. Mr. Brownlow, There can be no doubt 
that he was just as capable us ejtber of these honor 
able gentlemen of forming a judgment aè to what 
was best for the good of the two races in the South, 
What does Gen. Beauregard say? Witness the fal- 
low ing report of a committee on resolutions of which 
be was chairman, This was at a unification meeting 
in New Orleana, In July, 1873. At this meeting it 
was proposed that the whites and blacks should 
henceforth act in all public matters as one people, 
The following ia Gen. Besuregard's report: It is 
signed by five white Democrats and colored 
Republicans: 

“Resolved, That henceforward we dedicate ourselves 
to the unification of our people, 

“Resolved, That by ‘our people’ we mean all men, 
of whatever race, color, or es re who are citirens 
of Loulslans, and who are willing to work for ber 


prosperity. 

“Resolved, That we sball advocate by apeech, and 
pen, and deed the ae and impartial exercie by 
every citizen of Louisiana of every civil and political 
right guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and by the laws of honor, brother 
hood, and fair dealing: 

“Resolved, That we shall maintain and advocate 
the right of every citizen of Loulsiana, and of my 
citizen of the United States, to frequent at will 
places of resort, and to travel at will on all vehicles of 
public conveyance upon terma of perfect equality 
with any and avery other citizen, and we pledge our 
selves, so far us our Influence, counsel, and exam 0 
may go, to make this right a live and practical right; 
and that there may ba no misunderstanding of our 
views on this point— 

“Firat: We shall recommend to the proprietors of 
all places of public resort in the State of yer 
the opening of said places to the patronage of bo 
races inhabiting our State. 1 

“Second; And we shall further recommend the 
all railroads, steamboats, eteamsbips, und oher 
public conveyances pursue the same policy. 

“Third; We shall further recommend that oof 
banka, insurance offices, and other public 
tiona recognize and concede to our colored f td 
citizens, where 3 stockbolders in euch ins 
tions, the right of being represented in the 
thereof, ker 

"Fourth: We shall further recommend that 2 
after no distinction shall exist among citizens = 
lalans In any of our public schools or State — S 
tions of education, or in any pihan pahis inati 
supported by the State, city, or pariehes. n 

“Fifth: That we pledge our honor and good fal 
to exercise our moral influence, both through p rapid 
advice and personal cog 9 to bring aboutt e Abst 
removal of all prejudice heretofore exlating i they 
the colored citizens of Louisiana, in order 1 
may hereafter enjoy all the rights belonging to 
of the United States, 


„G. T. BEAUREGARD Ava, Bonn, 
“James L. DAY, : C. C. ap apd 
“I. N. Manga, ARITE MABT, 


“GEORGE Y, KELSO, Cuan, B. THOMPEOS, 


„ M, RANDOLPH, 
PR. L. C. nene, e “Resolutions” 


The above, like the experience I have b i 

to the public school work, goes to show t — recen- 

clamor against the Civil Rights Bill ls a 10 . 

tation of what will follow the pasea 2 N hia view 
The Tribune will please me by publishing 


i 
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of a subject on which it seems to take a position so 
independent as to be able to hear both aides, 
THomas W. Conway, 
Late Superintendent of Education in Loulsiand. 
Bivamamton, N. T., September 7, 1874. 
. Y. Tribune, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The advent of autumn, and the inability to prolon 
out-door gatherings, necessitating the resumption 
the above for providing rational teaching for the 
masses, imposes on the Council the duty of making 
arrangements for carrying them out in a suitable 
manner; and for the purpose of assisting them in 
considering how best to attain this end, a a 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, the 13th instant, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, to which the atten- 
tion snd codperation of subscribers, members, and 
friends of the movement Is earnestly invited. Hith- 
erto the arduous task of establishing these Sunday 
Evening Services has been pursued under most dia- 
advantageous circumstances, and, doubtless, sins, 
both of omission and commission, have been com- 
mitted, bat as, despite these almost unavoidable 
drawbacks to a difficult undertuking, a gratifying 
measure of success was nevertheless achieved in past 
seasons, littla apprehension need be felt for the con- 
tinued gress in pablic estimation of so good a 
cause, if there be forthcoming from all who are de- 
sirous of promoting It a corresponding amount of 
activity and determination to ensure this desidera- 
tum. In bis address reproduced in the Advocate last 
month, Professor Huxley assumed that “Priestley was 
of opinion that before he was a man of scienca, he 
was «man in the first place, and a citizen in the sec- 
ond;” and the distinguished Professor tonfessed to 
sympathizing with Priestley in this view, for he said 
be held the duties of his manhood and the duties of 


his citizenship to be vastly euperior to those of his 
philosophership, and added that he thought that ‘‘se- 
curing that om which was the essential condition 


of the progress of the human race was a vastly more 
important matter than advancing knowledge in this 
direction or that direction, vast as was the process it- 
salf; for it must be recollected that the men who 
combatted prejudices, the men who led their fellows 
to think for themselves, if they were not winning 
psipable victories for truth were izing those 
victories,” In delivering the Inaugural lecture at 
the Sunday Evonings for tho ＋ In 1808, Profes- 
sor Huxley laid the foundation of such an organiza- 
tion, and to him and the eminent men who acted 
with him, a numerous section of the community 
owned its indebtedness forthe means of satisfying 
spiritual wants not adequately provided for alse- 
where, by eagerly flocking to hear thelr discourses. 
The eptrit of persecution; embodled In Sabbatarian- 
lam succeeded, aa In Priestley’s time, in suppressin, 
those eloquent utterances, but happily for mankin 
dt could not suppress the moral courage they had 
aroused, and which, later on, led to the sanction of 
the law of the land being appealed to on behalf of 
religious liberty, and to prevent the arrest of the free 
thought of the from being sacrificed to the igno- 
rance and grea ica of those who were Incapable of, 
understan 2 Aes significance, or Its importance to 
human well-being. Two years x it was said by 
Dean Stanley, from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, 
that Socrates ‘displayed what was the wisest virtue; 
viz., that of keeping his own conscience and Indepen- 
dence to himself, and that he held his own against a 
mob, snd against Individual tyrants; showing that 
the man who was determined to hold his own could 
hold it if he liked.” Of this persnasion were those 
who made one more effort for freedom in the Court 
of Common Pleas, and the result justified thelr an- 
ticlpations and assured their legal position; for by 
the verdict delivered there, the right of holding 
these Sunday Evening Services, that of their 
promoters choosing their own form of worship, was 
conceded. This consists In supplying the require- 
menta of their nature, mental and emotional, by dis- 
courses on the world, around and within, on the rey- 
elations of the past, the realities of the present, and 
the posalbilities of the future, accompanied by such 
sublime musical compositions as the purest emotions 
have Inspired; and the only Influence both can have 
will be to svoke the deepest thoughts of thelr hear- 
ers, and to fan the flame of aspiration for higher 
standards of living. Whatever may be considered 
the shortcomings of this ideal, or the methods em- 
ployed for Its realization, it should, nevertheless, 
commend itself to both men and women who are 
really anxious for social growth and wishful to see 
lessened that cies | which end agencies have 
falled to remedy, and against which the press has 
lately so loudly raleed its volce. Despite the verdict 
ined, proprietors of buildings with suitable halls 
ave been so afraid of granting them for these Sun- 
day Evening Services that there would appear to be 
no alternative save in making the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to secure premises which would render all 
further difficulty of this kind Impossible in future. 
Unmistakable signa are visible of the awakening of a 
more tolerant spirit among some whose attitude was 
formerly an mistic, and moreover indications in- 
ducing a hopeful faith that the objects almed at are 
belag better understood and appreciated are not 
Wanting. It ls to be hoped that in the Interests of 
the common weal liberal thinkers will practically en- 
dorse the sentiments uttered R pore by 
holding it to be the highest duty of their manhood 
and thelr citizenship to earnestly endeavor to sustain 
those who bave striven and are still atriving to se- 
cure that freedom which, as he truly says, is the es- 
sential condition of the progress of tha human race. 
—Jane H. Simpson, in tha “Free Sunday Advocate” 
Jor October. 


NEWTON AND THE LAW OF GRAVITA- 
TION CHALLENGED, 


[Our correspondent, as will be seen, rejects, what 
everybody is supposed to accept, the — grav- 
{tation. Such aman ought to be a very bold one, 
but be le a plain Baptist minister, and he la right 
down in earnest about it, too, and to con- 
vince the world, sooner or later, that he ia right. Of 
course, the apple will still fall to the ground, but ac- 
cording to our correapondent's thinking, it will have 
to justify its fall on other de than Newton 
aseerted.—Ed. Watchman aad Reflector. | 


Investigations of facts of Nature have led me to the 


“conclusion that the discovery of the cause of “the 


motions of the celestial bodies and of our sea” was 
not made by Sir Isaac Newton. The accepted hy- 
potis of universal gravitation ia not sustained by 
‘acta of Nature, but is a mental illusion, and is 
proved to be so, in that the proportion of solar attraction 
directed to the earth is less than the accepted lunar 
attraction on the earth, This forcible truth ie fatal 
to Newton's “System of the World.” Opening the 
waya little, I have selected for an example and atest 
of Newton's faliure hla regress of the earth's nodes, 
orthe so-called precession of the equinoxes, which 
Involves the absurdity of the earth rotating simal- 
taneously on two axes Inclined to each other about 
twenty-three d twenty-eight minutes. Tha 
diurnal rotation restrains the earth from rotating on 
„ second axis, which second axis, perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, Newton invented, and 
around it he assumed that the earth completes a rota- 
tion In the time of twenty-five thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years, as a result of solar attrac- 
tion. Hence the precession of the equinoxes. But 
because it Is physically impossible for the earth to 
rotate on thie second axis, and becanse In Nature the 
earth does not so rotate, the mental illusion of solar 
attraction ia proved. The earth is a spheroid, and in 
consequence of Nature's law of circular and curvil- 
inear motions, it preserves the tual parallellem 
of ita axis the same as would a hom eona and par- 
fect aphere, Its axia not turned aside by external at- 
traction, and therefore the forces, appearances, and 
facts of Nature conspire to preserve the invariability 
of the equinoctial points. hie grand testimony of 
Nature is the invincible argument on which I rely to 
demonstrate to mankind: That the hypothesis of 
universal gravitation, like the Ptolemaic notion of an 
immovable , Was merely a mental illusion. Al 
the calculations founded on the hypothesis of gravita- 
tion agree with the hypothesis, but the hypothesis is 
unnatural, and therefore from it true deductions of 
natural science are impossible, and all philosophers 
and diviners who reject the teachings of the prophet 
Moees, and prefer the teachings of Newton, may 
learn as I have by the study of natural things, that 
it was not Moses, the prophet, but Sir Isaac Newton, 
the world-famed philosopher, who failed to enter luto 
the communion of the facta of Nature, Yours in the 
glory of natural sclence, 
WILLIAX Isaac Loomis, 

— Watchman and Reflector, 


THE BONN CONFERENCE, 


The propositione to by the Conference at 
Bonn between the Old Catholics, the Greeks, and 
the Anglicans, with a view to union between the sey- 
wae les, are * ute Fa ii 4 

"We agree: I. at the apocryp or deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament are not of the 
same canonicily with the books contained in the He- 
brew canon, 

“TI. That no translation of Holy Scripture can 
claim au sathdrity superior to that of the original 
text. 


III. That the reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue may not Jawfully be forbidden, 

“TV. That fh geral itis more fitting and In ač 
cordance with the spirit of the Church that the Lit- 
urgy should be in the tongue understood by the peo- 


le. 
p „V. That faith, working by love, not faith without 
love, le the means and condition of man’s justifica- 
tion before God, 

VI. That salvation cannot be merited by ‘merit 
of condignity,’ because there is no proportion be- 
tween the Infinite good of the salvation promised by 
God and the finité worth of man’s works. 

“VII. That the doctrines of ‘opera supererogation- 
iy and of n ‘thesaurus merilorum sanctorum’ +t. e., 
that the overflowing merits of the salots can be 
transferred to others, either by the rulers of- the 
Church or by the authora of the good works them- 
selves—are untenable, 

VIII. That (a) the number of the sacraments 
was fixed at seven first in the twelfth century, and 
then was received Into the general teaching of the 
Charch, not as a tradition coming down from the 
aposties or from the earliest times, but as the result 
0 n speculation, (b) Catholic theologians 
acknowledge, and we acknowledge with them, that 
baptism and the Holy Eucharist are ‘principalia, 

a, eximta salutis noslre sacramenta.” 

“IX. The Holy Scripturea belng recognized as the 
rimary rule of the falth, we agree that genuine tra- 
Alton Zee, the unbroken transmisslon, partly oral 
and partly by writing, of the doctrine delivered by 
Jesus Christ and the Apostles—le an authoritative 
source of teaching for all successive generations. 
This tradition is partly to be found in the consensus 
of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing In histori- 
cal continulty with the primitive Church, partly to 
be gathered by aacientific method from the written 
documents of all centuries. sh Saroz 

“X, We reject the new Roman doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin as being 
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contrary to the tradition of the first thi — 
2 hirteen centu: 


to which Christ concel 
without sin, 7 saree ret 


“XI. We agree that the practice of the confession 
of ains to 2 congregation or to a prieat has come 
purged from Sines d gef oy nnd, that 

rom abuses an ei 
een N= the Church. 5 vad 
+ We agree that indulgences can only refer to 
ad ve gary | ond by the Church herselt.” 
a long discussion over the followin 
8 which was finally in substance — 


„We agree that the way in which the 
‘Alioque’ were Inserted into the Nicene Creed par 
ilegal, and that, with a view to future peace and 
unity, it ia much to be desired that the whole Church 
should seriously set itself to- consider whether the 
. of any ents ems 

aci an e doctrin 
in * . — Western Torm" ey 
resolution recognizing the validity of Anglican 
orders the members of the Greek Church declined to 


[For Tax Iyer.) 
OPEN SECRET. 


Not through Nature shineth 
Godhead fair and free: 

‘Tis the Heart divineth 
What the god maat be. 


Nature all concealing, 
Dim her outer light, 
Finite forms revealing, 

Not the infinite, 


An the godhead's planning 
Not with atriving learn— 
Toner oye—Heart 


Sees the god-bush burn. 5. H. M. 
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THE INDEX accepts every result of solenca and sound 
learning, Without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and Tight. a 
8 in Truth, m, Progress, Equal Rights, an 

0, 
N. B. Ng writer in THE INDEX, editorial or . 
ts ible for gnything EN in {ts columns nen 
for his or her own Individual statements, Editorisi contri- 
du will in every case be distinguished by the name or 
initials of the writer. 


Yranom ELLISGWOOD 2 . 


UNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
daniel Doused Manuscripts not returned. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 29, 1874. 


Tue INDEX will be sent to any name not now on our 
mail · list until January 1, 1876, on receipt of $3.00 in 
advance. Here is a chance to receive the paper for 
JSourteen mont lis at the price of twelve montha, Please 
tell your friends and neighbors of this liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation. 


Ix MR. LeSurun’s thoughtfal! article on (The- 
ology in Education,” published in THE INDEX of 
week before last, the name Singlin was printed Ain- 
gliu, and the nume Daunon was printed Daunow. 
For the sake of correct references lt seems proper to 
make an exception lu this instance to our rule ex- 
cluding errata. 


TRE LEADING paper of this week's Innex le an 
officiai document, published by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and showing just where the question of 
church taxation was left by the last Legislature, 
The Commissioners appointed under the “Resolve” 
were Thomas Hills, Esq,, of Boston, Professor Julius 
H. Seelye, of Amherst College, and James M. 

Barker, Eag., of Pittafield, who are to report early to 
the next Legislature. 


A FRIEND hands us this for publication; of course 
we should not venture to publish it except on request! 
“A patron of a certaln newspaper once sald to the 
publisher: Mr. Printer, how ls it you have never 
called on me for pay for your paper? O, said the 
man of types, ‘we never ask z gentleman for money,” 
‘Indeed,’ replied the patron, ‘how do you ‘manage to 
get along when they don’t pay?’ ‘Why,’ sald the 
editor, ‘after a certain time we conclude that he ts 
not a gentleman and we ask him,’ ‘Oh—ah—yes—I 
sec; Mr. Editor, please give me a receipt,’ and hands 
hima V. Make my name all right on your books.“ 


WHEN WE Andur that the Free Religions Asso- 
clation, by being pledged to unlimited freedom of 
thought, ia thereby pledged against Christianity, we 
would by no means be understood to argue that all 
its members are Individually ant!-Christians, This 
io not true, In fact, very few of them are antl- 
Christians. We profoundly respect the right of each 
member to define and determine his individual poal- 
tion as he thinks right; and all we mean is to affirm, 
from our own point of vlew, the actual impossibility 
of being Christian and free at the same time. That 
thie impossibility will by-and-by be recognized by all, 
we have no doubt; but meantime the Free Religious 
Association Is composed of some who recognize it 
and more who do not. 


OPINIONS SEEM to differ as to the justice of our 
late criticiama of Spencer, By way of contrast to Mr. 
Connor's, the following may be quoted under the cir- 
cumstances from a private letter: “Your remarks on 
Herbert Spencer and his Unknowable please me more 
than anything I have seen for a long time. That 
Unknowable' is just about one of the greatest frauds 
and shams of the present day, and whoever exposes 
ita ridiculous pretensions renders a valuable service 
to philosophy and to the world.’ Even stronger ap- 
Proval was kindly expressed by Mr. William T. Har- 
rls, editor of the St. Louls Journal af Speculative 
Philosophy—s scholar whose coincidence of opinion 
is especially gratifying; but we are not at liberty to 
quote from his letter. Mr. Connors defence of 
Spencer, however, is entitled to the moat respectful 
attention, and we doubt not will be echoed by many 
among our readers, Let the truth win! 


“SPENCER AND TYNDALL.” 


An article with the above heading, by our highly 
esteemed comrade Mr. Connor, ia published on an- 
other page of our present issue. Its appearance has 
been nnavoldably delayed, In order that we might, 
add the word of comment which here accompanies it. 

1. Mr. Connor thinks we failed In personal respect 
to Mr. Spencer and Professor Tyndall, because in 
reference to the doctrine of “the Unknowable“ we 
naod such expressions as “empty gibberish,” mean- 
inglesa jargon,” etc, Taken out of their proper con- 
nection, these phrases may seem unduly severe; but 
that they were personally disrespectful to Spencer or 
Tyndall, does not seem to us true. We muat insist, 
on general radical principles, that a total separation 
ought to be made between the thinker and his 
thought; that the thinker should be treated with 
auch respect as his personal character entitles him 
to, wholly Irrespective of all other considerations; 
but that his thought should be weighed in absolute 
disregard of his personality, and treated with such 
respect only as it is entitled to by Ita intrinelc truth. 
A false or foolish notion broached by a writer of high 
reputation should receive no more deference than if 
propounded by one who is obscure and unfriended; 
and it is no personal disrespect whatever to any man 
to treat his opinions, thus totally detached from his 
personality, with the utmost freedom and frankness. 
We believe that Mr. Connor's censure la based on s 
certain half-defined notion that it le personal dlsre- 
apect to a thinker to criticise his thonght in this im- 
personal way,—that even the errors or absurdities of 
men who ordinarily are wise and great ought to be 
handled with exceptional tenderness and deference. 
We habitually write on a contrary principle: we hold 
that an error or absurdity should receive precisely 
the same treatment whether propounded by a philos- 
opher or a fool, because error is error, and absurdity 
is absurdity, no matter who falls into it. When, 
therefore, we used the expressions complained of 
with reference to = certain fashionable doctrine 
which happened to be advocated by Spencer and 
Tyndall, we conceive that we were guilty of no per- 
sonal disrespect Whatever to these distinguished 
men. The respect we owe them personally we have 
always shown; but we cannot consent to be muzzled 
In a question of pure truth by any assumed immunity 
from severe criticlam in what they may have hap- 
pened to advance. In the world of ideas, all prop- 
erty rights absolutely lapse; and it lo a weakness for 
any man to be offended, if Ideas he has put forth re- 
celve exactly such treatment es their inherent value 
entitles them to. Inasmuch as we practise what we 
here preach, and never take umbrage at any sincere 
criticism of our thought provided the lewe of per- 
tonal courtesy are respected (and, we may add, not 
often even if thay are not), we feel no contrition over 
the sins pointed out by Mr, Connor. 

2. Mr. Connor's estimate of the philosophical value 
of Herbert Spencer's work is not Identical with that 
which we have expressed at length in the Worth 
American Review and elsewhere. Belleving that the 
ground-principles and building-plan of his philoso- 
phy are irremediably faulty, we cannot overlook 
these fundamental defects on account of the innu- 
merable minor excellences with which his works 
abound, We consider hia reputation aa ove which 
will not permanently remain what it is to-day, not- 
withstanding the immense worth of much that he 
has accomplished, Compared with auch minde as 
Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel, Spencer cannot be ranked 
by any competent critic in the first order of philo- 
sophic genius; although he has done admirable work 
of a lower kind, which will be long remembered with 
grateful appreciation. Whoever is able to detect the 
flimelness of those portions of the philosophy of Dr, 
Mansel and Sir William Hamilton which Spencer 
unquestioningly accepts and Incorporates Into him 
Firat Principles as essential to his own philosophy, 
Will see that his statue of gold has feet of clay. It Is 
the fashion to-day to follow Spencer; but we cannot 
follow him, or regard hla philosophy as either pro- 
found, comprehensive, or satisfactory. Hels simply 
the head of a transitory school, and a revolution in 
philosophy is actually beginning to take place which 
he is quite incapable of comprehending. 

8, The doctrine of "the Unknowable,” it is true, 
does not affect the essential principles of Evolu- 
tion;“ but it does affect the essential principles of 
Spenceriam, so far as Spencerinm ls to have any place 
at all in the history of philosophy. Spencer himself 
makes It a fundamental part of his Firat Principles ; 
and If It ls a mistaken doctrine, little enough will be 
left of his architectural plan. It le, however, a doc- 
trine borrowed In substance directly from Sir Wiliam 
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Hamilton, and is only dressed u ina 
phraseology ; there is no originality del 1. 
already been, not “modified” perhaps, but has 
totally, by every thinker who relucts against 
his head into a mud-bank for the purpose of 
the world to the bent possible advantage, teeing 

4. The reply which Mr, Spencer, in 1889, atten 
ed to make to our review of his Principles YB 1 
was, in our judgment, 30 eminently nnsuccesaful, in- 
adequate, and lame, that we cannot honestly admi 
the foros of Mr. Connor's quaint suggestion that onr 
views of Spencer's philosophy are affected unfaron⸗ 
bly by a remembered drubbing at his 

8 banda! I 

there was any drubbing on that occasion, It Is our 
impression that it was in the opposite direction: m 
impresalon that will remain unweakened antil My 
Spencer better appreciates the force of the objections 
he then tried without success to answer, 

5. Mr. Connor has not quite understood aa, It be 
supposes that we at all object to Professor Tyndall's 
discernment in matter of “the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial lite.“ One part of our critigne of 
Spencer's Principles of Biology, in 1868, was a de- 
fence of the doctrine of “spontaneous generation’ 
or the origination of life out of inorganic matter, 
We should rather object to Tyndall's hesitation ang 
vagueness of statement in laying down a principle 
which we unqualifiedly aecept. That all organie Hie 
le a gradual evolution of inorganic matter is 2 con 
clusion implied In the very {dea of Evolution, Bat 
what is this ‘inorganic matter“ which is the smi. 
ted source of all organic life? This is the main 
question; and a correct definition of matter Ju, after 
all, the objective point of all Philosophizing on this 
subject. At present, Professor Tyndall seems to 
halt in the notion of self-eubsistent (we cannot yield 
that word), substantial atoma endowed with Inherent 
polar forces; and these polar or “structural foree 
he seems to regard as the ultimate cause of al! on 
ganic life, so far aa thought can go. But thought in- 
slats on going farther, Inherent properties of mu- 
tually Independent atoms, manifesting themselves 
under laws which govern permanently all their var- 
ous interactions, present a new difficulty as great ar 
that of supposing that the universe results from the 
‘fortuitous concourse" of the atoms, How happens. 
it that the Inherent forces of all these infinitely nu- 
merous atoms, each of which Is conceived to be mti- 
stibalatent (for Tyndall drops not the slightert inti- 
mation that the stome depend either on each otber 
or on anything else), should obey any general laws 
atali? This conformity of all atomic and molecular 
attion to one and the same law of “polarity,” by 
which alone organic forms are conceived to be 
evolved, points directly to some deep identity of the 
atoms with each other, and in fact seems to reduce 
them to mere manifestations, under fixed tempori 
and extensional conditions, of one omnipresent Ener- 
gy; and here must be sought the real secret of all 
organiem. By this very conception of atoma with In- 
herent. properties which manifest themselves only 
under a universal law of polarity, we are led directly 
away from what we designated In ‘Fhe God of Sel- 
ence” as the “polythelam of science,” and are taught 
to embrace a vaster conception, which reconciles the 
Many with the One, The notion of matter itself 
melta Into that of unconditioned, yet all-conditioning 
forcee—an idea as near that of omnipresent “spirit” 
as can well be entertained. Materialism itself, by 
being rigorously followed out, loses ita original char- 
acter; the definition of matter adapta itself to the re- 
quirements of philosophic unity; and thonght is led 
to the idea of One Reality, not absolutely “inscruta- 
ble” by any means, but known to the exact exten 
that the universe and ita Jaws are known. À 

This seems to us the Anal outcome of Tyndall's 
“materialism.” So far from quarrelling with ft, ve 
have no quarrel but with the failure to announes it 
unambiguously and to extend It without limitation 
even to “sensation and thought” True it is, m 
Tyndall confesses, that science cannot to-day intelli- 
gibly connect molecular motion with phenoment 
consciousness; but by an intellectual necessity” We 
“cross the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and are willing to concede that this connection will 
eventually be established beyond a doubt, What 
followa? Not that matter is all—far from It. Bat 
that the one omnipresent Energy which manifests it- 
self in countless atoms as a universal organic ‘polar 
ity” manifests Itself also in the atom-built organin 
as l intelligence“: in a word, that matter and min 
are one—Janus-faces of the All, twin caryatids of 12 
outer porch of the great temple of Being, exe 
tum still walts to be revealed, Neither can min S 
reduced to matter, nor matter to mind; the logi 
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leadinge of Tyndall's peculiar “scientific material- 
ism,” which not only postulates an infinity of mutu- 
ally Independent atoms but also a strictly universal 
law of “polarity” that governs them, are manifestly 
away from that genuine form of “materialism” 
which explains everything by matter alone, and sug- 
gost monism 2 a better name than materialism for 
the philosophy to which modern science is conduct- 
ing us. “Mystery” enongh there is, yet not Insolu- 
ble; and the indomitable mind of man, refusing 
voluntarily to clip the wings that bear it forever on- 
ward and upward, urges its flight towarde regiona 
that seem to the timid hopelessly beyond its reach. 
Be of good courage, O marvellous Intellect, for thou 
too art of the essence of the eternal! 

6, Mr, Connor tries to distinguish between che 
manifestation of a Power which does not manifest 
ite, and “the manifestation of a Power which does 
manifest itself. Such a distinction, with the utmost 
deference to our friend, we must hold to be a self- 
evident contradiction. Of ‘a Power which does not 
manifest itself,” It ia astonishing to suppose that we 
can have any “manifestation.” The manifestation 
of something else fa not the manifestation of that Pow- 
er. One of two things must be true: either we have 
no manifestation of thal Power, or else it must man- 
ifest deelf, Mr. Spencer and his followers may argue 
til] doomsday, but they must accept one of these two 
alternatives, Our knowledge of the Ultimate Reality 
js exactly equal to the extent of its manifestations; 
and to style it the Unknowable“ 1e to sirm and 
deny knowledge In the same breath. We are dis- 
posed to be Infinitely accommodating; but we must 
not ba expected to repeal the laws of thought in order 
to sult Mr, Spencer's special convenience, 

7. By restricting religion to sentiment and emotion, 
while at the same time giving over to aclence the en- 
tire realm of knowledge and thought, Professor Tyn- 
dall does make an unfortunate ‘‘divorce between 
scienco and religlon.” Certalnly we cherish a very 
different conception of thelr mutual relation. To us, 
religlon includes the fullest possible development of 
thought, emotion, will, conscience, and whatever 
other elements may be found to exist in human nat- 
ure; im other words, science is simply a part of re- 
ligion, as being the development of the purely intel- 
lectual part of human nature. Why institute an op- 
position or rigorous demarcation between the part 
and Its whole? It ls our very earnest alm to show 
that religion demands the symmetry and fulness of a 
complete development, Iù harmonious and due pro- 
portion, of all the elements of our being; und we re- 
gret the perpetuation of confusion on this all-Impor- 
tant point. Religion is to-day falling into well-bred 
or lll-bred contempt just because it Is given over to 
pontimontallets as their especial charge; and it will 
be impossible to preserve much respect for it under 
auch guardianship. The masculine elements of in- 
tallect and will, quite as much as the feminine 
elements of Jove and reverence (and all these are 

needed In every well-rounded character), must enter 
into all such religion as has any inheritance In the 
fature, In vain is ít hoped that religion can feed ex- 
clasively on the Barmecide dict of veneration for a 
„mystery,“ whether soluble or insoluble; the world 
must know what it ls to venerate, or it will stop ven- 
erating altogether. Let us learn a little wiedom from 
the man who tried to teach hia horse to liva without 
éaling, and who lamented that, when he had reduced 
him to a regimen of one straw a day, the experiment 
was brought to a premature close by the poor beast's 
golng to—well, let us hope, to grass! With all the 
beauty and inspiration of his famous address, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has not given us such a conception of 
religion aa will redeem it from the limbo of obsoles- 
cence; and we think that nothing le more wanted to- 
day than an idea which shall gather up Into one 
grand synthesis al) the elements thet go to the mak- 
ing of a full, fine, and perfected humanity. If a bet- 
ter word than religion can be found, well and good; 
We care little for the word alone, But this idea, with 
ome fitting word to express It, is what myriads are 
iindly struggling towards; and it is this, the name 
md the thing, that we hope to serve to-day, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS, 


The readers of Tas Inpex will doubtless thank us 
or calling their attention to the latest and beat edi- 
lon of Prof. Tyndall's recent Address before the 
Writish Association, This edition is the one author- 
ted by Prof. Tyndall himself, and contains, not only 

Preface from his pen, but portions of the Address 
3 originally written, which no previous editions 
ave embodied. This edition ia now for sale at THE 
ADEX office, at the price of thirty cents, A. W. B. 


ABOUT “FEELING BIG.” 


Mr. Moree sends this little note in response to m 
“Glimpses” of last week: 
DEAR ABzgor :— 

If you “feel big,” your mind can't be “infinite.” 
Sorry! So papanie a fact o’erthrows philosophy, 

isappointedly yours, Morse, 

P. 8. Or must there needa be an exception to 

prove the rule? I believe, M. 


If ‘feeling big” last week over Mr, Morse's an- 
nouncement that “every mind is infinite” provea that 
our mind cannot be Infinite, he sets us all right this 
week by making us feel small.” Now we are in- 
finite, surely! 

MR. KELSEWS SOUTH-SIDE VIEW, 


In the last number of Tue INDEX, Mr. Kelsey, of 
St. Louls, asks the question, "Have white men born 
in the Southern States no civil rights that thelr 
Northern brethren are willing to respect?” 

Mr. Kelsey will find our reply in the text of Mr, 
Sumner's Civil Rights Bill, the substance of which 
has already been printed in these columns, A man 
so well informed as Mr. Kelsey claims to be does 
not need to be told that thia bill alms to secure the 
rights of all classes without regard to race or color. 

Mr. Kelsey seems to think that between the 
“Africans and Anglo-Saxons” in the South there ‘a 
“constantly increasing jealousy, enmity, and antag- 
onism;” and that in "the Inevitable and impending 
confiict” the white race must go to the wall. He ar- 
gues that the negroes are abundantly able to take 
care of themselves, and that the whites are not. He 
asserts with apparent seriousness that “the blacks 
are working together in perfect unison” to ‘extirpate 
the whites from among them.” If Mr, Kelsey's 
theory is as correct as his observations are original, 
we submit that, for the protection of the doomed and 
incapable tohite race, the passage of the Clvil Rights 
Bill ls an imperative necessity. 

An extended review of Mr. Kelsey's atatements and 
theories would Involve more space and time than we 
think they deserve; often contradictory, they answer 
each other, while the extravagance and exaggeration 
of the writer is so obvious as to render comment su- 
perfluous, If, however, any readers of THE INDEX 
are tempted to accept hie estimate of the capabilities 
and desires of the black race, and his representation 
of the condition of the South, as just, we ask thelr 
attention to the statement of Mr. Thomas W. Còn- 
way, late Superintendent of Education in Louisiana, 
published in another column, Mr. Kelsey himeelf 
might learn something from Mr. Conway; and If he 
cares to pursue bin Investigation, we recommend the 
old files of the Nation, whose present advocacy of 
class rale he {a so ready to justify. R. P. H. 


A CONFESSION. 


In defining another's position one defines bis own, 
and all the more sincerely because unconaclously. 
In ita issue of September 26, the Christian Register 
did this so excellently well that no apology Ls needed 
for referring to it, though the paper ie so far out of 
date. We forgive easily the misstatements ; as, for in- 
stance, thet the Free Religions Association meets but 
once a year,—that Tux INDEX is its organ,—for the 
sake of the entire candor with which {ts notions of 
religian and of Christianity are confessed. It cannot 
be pretended by any person of ordinary intelligence, 
who has bestowed half a thought on the matter, that 
the Free Religious men have concealed their objecta, 
or have cloaked thelr opinions in coverings of ambig- 
nous words. They have said, till saying has made 
the statement threadbare, that their design, their 
prime and sole design, was to emancipate religion 
from sectarian bonds, to effect something towards 
the reconciliation of falths, and to Introduce the 
scientific method Into the study of the moral and 
spiritual universe in place of the theological. This 
alm they have held in view to the exclusion of every 
other, keeping themselves clear from all entangle- 
ments, committing themselves to no words or actions 
that might render their position doubtful, and bring- 
ing forward, in every aspect, thelr cardinal idea, All 
this the Register knows as well as Mr. Potter, or Mr. 
Abbot, To suppose the Register ignorant of so plain 
a tact would be equivalent to supposing it idiotic. 
There la every reason why it should be fully informed 
on the subject; there ls not a single shadow of n rea- 
son why !t should be uninformed or misinformed. 
Knowing thus much, whatever else It may not know 
(and we frankly concede its manlfest ignorance on 
some points), but knowing thus much, the Register 
declares that the Free Religious Association ia “not 
engaged in any religions or humane work,” and that 
Free Roligionists, as a body, “are anti-Daitarian and 


anti-Christian,” Which Ja ss much as saying that, 
in the judgment of the Register, neither religion nor 
humanity are concerned in the emancipation of re- 
ligion from sectarian bonds, in the reconciliation of 
faiths, or in the substitution of the scientific method 
for the theological In the study of the moral and 
spiritual universe; that {t believes in the sectarian 
policy and principle, approves of the polemical rela- 
tlons that the great religions of the world sustain to 
onr another, and have mistalned for ages, and clings 
to the ancient method of consulting authoritative 
tradition mstead of facts, in order to ascertain tha 
truth in regard to Divine exlatence and human des- 
tiny. A moat noteworthy admission, which would 
never be made directly; which could not be extracted 
by any polemical exigency; which, when euggeated 
in the form of an accusation, has been repudiated 
again and again; but which unawares comes ont as 
an inevitable inference from ita issue with Free 
Religion. ` 

Asif this general avowal were not sufficient, the 
Register makes it explicit by declaring the Free Re- 
ligioniste as a body “‘anti-Unitarian and ant!-Chris- 
tian.” Weare to understand, then, that Unitarian- 
ism la pledged to maintain the sectarian spirit, iş 
committed to the course of encouraging the hoatility 
of religions, and holds to the theological method of 
treating questions of religious belief, Weare to as- 
eume that Christianity is justified In keeping Jealous- 
ly within ita walls, in asserting ite claim toa special 
revelation, in setting up its absolute supremacy over 
Buddhism, Thelam, and all other religions ander the 
sun, and in clinging to its traditional dogmas in de- 
fiance of reason and knowledge. This ia precisely 
what we have suspected, and, in vindication of our 
posltion, have charged, So far as the Register is 
concerned, our suspicions are warranted, our charga 
is made good. The action of the Conference at 
Saratoga proved that the Unitarian clergy and laity, 
as a body, were of the same mind earnestly and all 
but unanimously. Why then further agitate so 
plains matter? We are grateful to the Register for 
putting a disputed polnt to rest so completely and in 
so gulleless away. The idle worda go to judgment, 
because they are the unguarded overflow of the heart, 
Free Religionists and others will please take notice, 

0. B. F. 
SELFHOOD NOT SELFISHNESS. 


In the effort to accomplish the perfect life, perhaps 
there is no one task more difficult than to discrimi- 
nate rightly between the duty which we owe to our- 
selves and that which we owe to others. Unless this 
discrimination be justly made, either our own Indl- 
viduslity suffers, or that contribution which we are 
bonnd to make to the happiness of our fellows is 
atinted. 

In the first place, we have ourselves, The firet 
and the best gift which Nature makes to man ia him- 
self. And the firat as well as the last and best return 
which Natnre expects man to make to her Is that of 
himself,—his ripened, matured, and perfected self. 
Nature deals with man just as she does with the ap- 
ple, the berry, the corn In the field; she gives the 
germ, the seed, and then expects the full-grown fruit 
as a recompense, The first duty, then, which a man 
owes, ia to himaelf,—since himself improved upon 15 
the debt which he has to pay back to the universe. 
He has nothing at all to bestow on anybody else un- 
til be first has accumulated something In his own be- 
Ing. A beggar only is he until be has acquired some- 
thing-to give. Physically, intellectually, and spiritu- 
ally, inan’s first concern la necessarily for himself. 
He must grow, ripen, and mature. His nature must 
become full of richness, sweetness, strength, and 
beauty, Self-culture ls hie duty and hie privilege. 
To make the most of himself Is hla highest possible 
art To render his being full-orbed is his completeat 
attainment. Otherwise he cheats Nature; otherwise 
be defrauds the world. If a fig-tree does not bear 
fruit, li deserves cursing, If the individual does not 
enlarge and enrich bis nature with all possible fal- 
ness and opulence, he invites the reproach of God 
and the contempt of men. 

There are too many men and women who minap- 
prehend the just rights and claima of selfhood; who 
depreciate that primary regard which Nature expects 
them to have for themselves. They are well-mean- 
ing people; in motive and Intention they are good 
people. They are, indeed, those who are called be- 
nevolent, generous, self-sacrificing people. But they 
labor under a mistake as to what real goodness, real 
benevolence, real generosity le. They undertake to 
give themselves away before they have fairly come into 
possession of themselves. They think to benefit others 
by bestowing those things which, in themselves, con- 
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vey the moot auperficlal blessing, and enrich with the 
most transient enriching. Ordinary benevolence con- 
gists in the giving of mere externalities,—money, food, 
clothing, books, pictures, furniture, personal civility, 
entertainment of houses and grounds. But what we 
ought to be able to give is, not externalities alone, 
Dut internalities. First and last and all the time, we 
ought to be able to give ourselves; and unless the 
externalities which we bestow contain the very finest 
flavor of our essential personality, all our bestowing 
of them will impart comparatively but little benefit 
to the receivers. If I am thirsty, I desire to drink 
irom a well which is cool and deep, which da fed 
with never-falllng springs from the heart of everlast- 
ing hills,—for this gives me an bonest promise of 
supplying my returning want, again and again; and 
only the direst necessity will make me content to lap 
a little from a shallow stream which the next hour's 
sun may suck up Into the air. So, if I want real 
benefits from a fellow man, I will go, not to that one 
who is richeat In purse, but to him who is richest in 
mind and heart; whose character is bottomed on eter- 
nities, and fed by perennial powers. 

The truest benevolence does not impoverish the 
giver in enriching the receiver, To him who hath 
shall more be given; from him only who hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. There are 
multitudes of people who are actually squandering 
their natures In trylng to be good and kind to others; 
whose individuallties literally are being ground to 
powder under a mistaken sense of duty, It Is truly 
pathetic to stand by while this is tranapiring; for, 
though oné cannot but admire the motive that 
prompts to it, one mnst as Inevitably deplore the re 
sult, Goodnees ought not to be a matter of con- 
gelenes only, but the outcome of inspiration as well. 
When it is the former alone, It is not only juice- 
leas, unrelishing, and unlovely, but it ls absolutely 
killing,—as the letter without the spirit always is. 
Equally true is it that, when duty Is a yoke and nota 
Joy, it galls and frets and eata into the neck of the 
‘wearer. 

Goodness should be joyfulness, and duty should 
de beauty. And this must be so in every case where 
the duty which we owe to ourselves is rightly bal- 
anced with that which we owe to others. The world 
has no right, the universe itself has no right, to de- 
mand of me that I sacrifice myself for it, unless 
my own Individuality consents and bounds with elas- 
tic feet to the immolation. It is one of the highest 
wighte which I as an individual possess, to sacrifice 
myself for others when the mood of generosity is 
upon me, or when the grand passion for humanity 
rises strong in my soul and sweeps me on to ita high 
destiny, There is no selfishness in true selfhood. 
The man who wisely loves himself, he as truly loves 
his fellow men. He who thinks so highly of his per- 
sonality as not to be willing to convert it into a soup- 
house to feed chronic greed and indolence, or Into a 
gibbet on which to hang dally sacrifices for those 
who would be better off to depend more npon them- 
selves, he is quite as likely as others to remember to 
be merciful to the really suffering, kind and generous 
to the really needy, and patient and gentle with the 
wayward and erring. 


One said to me once: “I think Goethe was the 
wisest man I ever knew or heard of. He just got the 
good times himself, let it cost what it might to oth- 
ers. Then, by making his own nature rich, others 
the world, anybody—who came in contact with him 
received the blessing.” Ido not endorse this opin- 
on; it la too unguarded and undiscriminating. In 
my eyes, Goethe is not 'the wisest man.” He 
preached the gospel of self-culture, and for that I 
thank him; he certainly did make “his own nature 
rich,” and many others have thus recelved a blessing 
from him, as donbtless many more wil) in many 
years to come. ForallthisIadmirebim, But just 
because he was too willing to get “the good times 
bimaelf, let it coat what it might to others,“ and 30 
mingled selfishness with hia selfhood, I cannot hold 
him up as an unspotted model. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson comes nearer the mark than did Jobann 
Wolfgang Goethe. The latter preached the goapel of 
self-culture; the former preaches the goapel of char- 
acter. This Is better. Mr. Emerson teaches us that 
we more truly bless others by what we are than by what 
we do. Yethe himself ls an example of a humane 
and noble life, as well as of arich and cultured nature, 
What we need to learn ls to attain and maintain a 
nice balance between what we owe to others and 
what we owa to ourselves; to cultivate a true self- 
hood without lapsing into selfishness; to practise a 
real benevolence without suffering a dissipation of 
our personality, A. w. B. 


Communications. 


“PAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS OF A 
FRIEND.” 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: j 
Dear Sir, — Two things in your issue of October 15 
rather pained me. One was your saying that you 
supposed there was no n of redress” for a 
“gross mlerepresentation“ of your position on the 
part of Professor F. W. Newman; the other was your 
reply to Colonel Higginson on the subject of the 

‘oman's Journal. 

As regarda the firat polnt, it ia certainly very dis- 
co’ ng to those who look to THE INDEX and Its 
friends for an exemplification of all that is beat,in 
morality and in temper, to find that you have no hope 
of obtaining amends for a “grosa misrepresentation” 
by one of your own editorial contributors. Is this the 
result, we may ask, of “Liberty and Light”? What, 
then, are the effecta of bondage and darkness? 

With regard to the second point, I can only eay that 
your original remark with reference to the Woman's 
Journal impressed me with the idea that It was s 
feebly conducted sheet, only redeemed from insipidity 
by Colonel Higginson's contributions. If this was a 
compliment, as you now insist, compliments cannot 
always be pleasant to recelve. 

Yours very eben, 
M. 


OTTAWA, 21 October; 1874. 


D. LeS. 


[Explanation on these two points la very properly 
asked. 

1, The reason we saw ‘‘no prospect of redress“ was 
not that we doubted in the least Professor Newman's 
willingness to correct his perfectly honest though 
grievous misrepresentation, but partly that we 
doubted whether Fraser's Magazine would insert a 
correction, and partly that we should consider a cor- 
rection, even If inserted, as a very Inadequate rem- 
edy for the false Impression now given. We are ex- 
ceedingly aorry that we unintentionally seemed to 
disparage Professor Newman’s fairness or mag- 
nanimity, and hasten to disavow a construction of 
our ill-considered phrase which would be shamefully 
unjust to one whom we respect in the bigheat degree, 

2. The “sneer” at the Woman's Journal was inci- 
dental only; s deserved compliment to Colonel Hig- 
ginson was what our phrase waa intended to convey; 
and our remark above criticised was simply designed 
to put the emphasis where it belonged. We thought 
that Colonel Higginson’s excessive modesty led him 
to distort our meaning, and thereby (of course un- 
intentionally) to misrepresent it, If a little boy with 
a smutch on hie face approached, we should not say, 
“Here comes a smutch,” but, “Here comes a little 
boy.“ There is e great deal in emphasis. Whether 
{tis a “sneer” to call a journal “rather dull,“ opin- 
jons may differ; but wa intended no sneer. We are 
sorry now that we eaid what we did, but we cannot 
take it back honestly, for we think It still. The 
Woman's Journal advocates a righteous cause, and 
we wieb it all success; and perhaps ita dulness to us 
arises from the fact that we need no conversion to ita 
idea. But Tux INDEX gets a great deal harsher 
treatment without complaining, and we cannot help 
wondering that the Woman's Journal should be se 
sensitive at eo mild a criticiam,.—Ep. | 


THE DUTY OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
3 Rusgronp, Minn., October 7, 1874, 
F. E. ABBOT: 


Dear Friend, — The complete abandon of moral 
wore and self-forgetfulness (self-regardfulness you 
would call it) with which om follow your convic- 
tions, no matter what attitude you are led tò asaume, 
not only in the eyes of the world, but also of your 
nearest friends lo— well, is what touches with enthu- 
siasm ny admiration for your character aa revealed 
In Tun INDEX. But while all your friends must 
honor and be proud of your courage, of course we 
must feel a proportionate anxiety that the convic- 
tions so 8 oljowed should be absolutely truth- 
ful, or as nearly ao as possible; and you must not be 
surprised if, upon occasion, numbers of us rush In 
upon you with hurried warnings and eager offera to 
correct your ‘‘reckonings.” 

Lam one (of many I am sure) who, fully appreci- 
ating the sarees with which you maintain the ‘“sin- 
ner’s part’ in the great temperance tournament, still 
doubts your eye-plece a little and trembles leet you 
fall {nto one particular pit. Because there are so 
many points about this many-sided question which 
we (at least you and I) sea precisely alike, and only 
one Important one about which we radically differ ; 
and becanse on this one polnt my perceptions are in 
accord with those of all the earnest, positive temper- 
ance (not to say temperate) men whom I have met,—I 
am of necessity inclined to auspect some Blight faw 
in the very excellent lenses through which you ex- 
amine the subject. Tour fleld-glass appears to be a 

od one, but ia your microscope pores achromat- 
c? Lesa e stated (Col. Higginson says 
metaphora are always dangerous I), your survey of 
the public relations of temperance a quite satisfac- 
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tory to me; but I strongly ques 

the nature of temperance . "Thay — notion of 
respect to alcohol as a beverage can, at this 
mean to a man of “cultured free thought” 5 day, 
else than total abstinence, is to me, indeed man 
tonishing, You will not, like Horace Grate’ 
peal to the dictionary to settle 8 question in Bab 
ae if 2 Philologint could fix and — 

e meaning of terms in that feld, 
‘“emperance’’ ? What, thea, 0 

Whether or not Judge Stallo has succeed, 
monstrating that “there ls no physical 9 
the universe, we all know that none can be fa 
in establishing the relation between lager-beer jet 
and the human stomach, To make the m 4) 
“temperance” depend upon that relation is tod 
prive it of all character which has any value in the 
conduct of life, not to mention before the law, where, 
as universal experience proves, auch a meaning 10 
utterly worthless. It is to take "temperance 
tirely out of the moral sphere, where you and 1 ani 
all men of religions faith (!) recognize at least oe 
„constant“ —to wit, the love of man,—and it 
to the limbo of the ‘‘intelligent jury,” and the 
more determinate world of medical wisdom To the 
juryman, “temperance never did and never — 
mean anything, unless it comes to mean total abeti- 
nence; to the doctor or Physiologist, it may possibly 
mean moderate drinking “for such as are capable of 
self-control’’—though this is by no means to Well es- 
tablished as to warrant your (somewhat naive 7) as 
sumption. But to the moralist, knowing all we ao 
to-day of alcohol and of the infiuence of fashion tx 
ample, etc., how can it mean anything at all eave 
total abstinence ? 

The Representative Mystic,” Sweden makes, 
asa F eee tenet of the "true Christian re 
ligion,” this proposition; That to do good and bs 
come nerate man must avoid evils as sino against 
God,” criticlam of this the representative Rad- 
ical, Mr. Emerson, remarks somewhat eu ously, 
I think, that (I quote from memory) “he bas not pro- 

far who needs to know more than Wit 1 
thing la evil In order to avoid It.“ The abuse of d. 
cohol as a beverage Is an evil to the world of meh 
magnitude that, if we are not quite juptified In m 
garding it aa the evil, we are almost, o abuse of It 
y the world is an inevitable consequence of its tree 
use by individuale—in the present state of buman de- 
velopment, at least. If the benefits derivable from 
its use by individuals are not wholly questionable, 
still the dangers attending general use are so almost 
infinitely great, in proportion to the certaln benefi 
that o use is, practically speaking, an anmi 
evil. Leaving out all the results of m re 
search,” etc., etc., as eminently uneatisfactory on el- 
ther side, it seems to me no man whose thought 
is really free can fail to see with the “naked eye” 
that any use of alcohol as a beverage, which ls 
sible to the race, is in such conflict with the of 
the race that to encourage it in any degree bomes 
an evil which we ought to avoid, either a asin 
against the God of Free Religion, or because we have 
“progressed” far enough to avoid It as a simple evil. 

But precisely because ‘‘temperance” is without 
practical meaning outside of morals or religion, I 
would, with you, maintain, aa againat the State, the 
right of every individual to eat and drink (and so, of 
course, to buy and sell]! what and how much he 
chooses, becoming responsible to the State for dum- 
age to others only. At least I should regard It as in- 
expedient for the State to maintain the opposite 
But, as t the claims of homanity, or of the 
moral law, I must maintain still more strenuously 
that no man has the right to so much as “look upon 
the wine when It is red.” 

And now is it possible that I, who read you with 
such loving and patient attention, am among dose 
who do not eufficiently understand you to deserve 
your attention, and that you do not at all 2 
the use of alcohol as a beverage? If 60,1 aball 
Ingly suffer the necessary mortification of my — 
of intellect” for the sake of that gladness of ben 
which It will * =e kaom ik or Iam 

e our frien 
l T. H. EvEsrs. 


[Who could resist the Influence of such an appeal 
aa this, though from one he had never met “in the 
flesh,” or fail to respond to it with a profound wish 
to see things in the same light, If only trath to bis 
own vision would permit? But nothing could post- 
bly be gained by allowing sympathy to dletort Insight, 
or what seems to be such. The world needs absolute 
sincerity in thia matter of temperance, and we 24 
say what we inwardly belleve, even at the cont 
giving pain when we should so ardently wish to gire 
“gladness of beart.” Aa to those who fly t vitu- 
peration, we consider them not at all. 

What is the really noblest attitude with regard to 
abstinence, so far as they are concerned who 1 
they do not personally need to abstain “tectotal 1 
How far should consideration for ‘example 1 
thelr course from what seems best per se? Lel a 
loyally answer this question for himself, as we ©! 
to answer It now, x 

For years we haye considered this matter; with ri f 
lurch to self-indulgence, for It would require an 
appreciable self-sacrifice to abstain absolutely. . 
is our conclusion: to adopt and act upon that P na 
ple which seems best In Itself, sure that in the 
run no better “example” can be given to the 


i 
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¢onviction, and trust that the total influence of your 
character shall in no other way be, on the whole, no- 
blar or purer of more beneficent. It ls our own in- 
nermost conviction that total abstinence Is not a unl- 
versal duty—that the strict government of self by 
Ideal law le the highest possible example“ that 
the “example” of him who is always and everywhere 
temperate can never be in favor of intemperanco— 
that it ia not particular acts, but the principles they 
express, that really constitute “example,” If this u 
true (and radicalism ja one huge llo if it be false), 
then he who gives up his own principle to adapt him- 
self to the supposed needs of others falla to render 
them the highest service. Hence we cannot, with 
our views, live out the Ideal of the testotaller, which 
is not ours—cannot for the sake of any supposed 
“example” give a leason of distrust of self-govern- 
ment by reason and conscience. Others will decide 
for themselves: we cannot conform to an ideal not 
our.own.—Ep, | 


— 

“THERE I5 A WAY THAT SEEMETH 
BIGHT TO A MAN, BUT THE END THERE- 
OF I5 DEATH,” 


FRIEND Ansor:— 

In Tue Inpex of October 15, I notice, ander the 
head of “Glimpses,” an item in which reference is 
made to what is called an able defence of the value of 
alcohol as a nutritive agent, It strikes me that a 
good deal of ability would be required to make the 
world believe that alcohol is food, 2s auch an Iden is 
at war with the inatincta and common sense of man- 
kind. 9 — a product 4 — It 
comes from a rotting process, In ‘ood, man 
instinctively avolds any portion that is rotten or In a 
iog state. In the very item referred to, we have 

an Illustration of the danger of introducing 
Into the system any product of decay. Dr. Anstle, 
who made the defence of alcoho) as food, died from 
the effects of a dissectlon wound. He had taken into 
his blood the poison of a decaying body. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was not a tectotaler, 
saya, In his English Note Book: ‘Brewers’ draymen 
are allowed to drink as much of their masters’ bover- 
age as they like, and they grow very brawny and cor- 
pulent, reaembling their own horses in size, and pre- 
senting, one would suppose, perfect pictures of phys- 
ical comfort and well being. But the least bruise, or 
even the hurt of a finger, la Hable to turn to gangrene 
or erysipelas, and become fatal.” 


BETH HUNT. 


[By ‘‘able defence” we did not mean demonstration. 
On a point concerning which the best sclentific men 
differ so widely, we have no opinion of our 
own.—Ep. | 


THE RESERVE AND THE ADVANCE. 


New Yors, Oct, 4, 1874. 


EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent from Barre, Massa- 
chusetts, under date of September 4, in writing about 
the question of “Organization,” shows s very earnest 
spirit, but falls, I think, to understand those who do 
not fully agree with her. 

on me if I do not answer ee“ to the call, 

when she speaks of “sleepy, easy-lving, concillato- 

ry, compromising radicals, who assure us there is no 
er. 


In a short newspaper article it is not possible to 
express fully one’s views. May I call her attention 
to one sentence Ina letter of mine In TRR INDEX, 
September 3, dated Passaic, New Jersey? I quote: 
“Many live in s business world which taxes their 
full energies, — have work to do which seemingly 
takes their whole time.” May I add now that, 
when a person assumes any An „even though it be 
of a business nature, he should first answer ita de- 
mands fully, honorably, before he assumes other du- 
ties? And at present may I stili be permitted to be 
one of the reserve force, m necessary part of every 
army, while expressing myself quite willing to ac- 
knowledge your correspondent's privilege to join the 


lourely wish her every success 8 and she 
may reat content that, as written before, When 
the roll-call is sounded, the response will be In no 
uncertain sounds.“ 

We cannot all of as be leaders, and to each one is 
given now only the possibility to act the truth as the 
soul ocea it. Very truly, A, 


[It would be the extremo of fanaticiom to assume 
to decide what is duty for others, especially in igno- 
rancs of individual clreumstances, We have not in- 
frequently spoken of the “public duty” which Uber- 
als as such owe to their country; that lo, the duty of 
helping to secure a more thorough secularization of 
our government. But we always mean to recognize 
the entire propriety of each one deciding for himself 
how he can best ald in this work. The ‘treserve- 
force” lẹ just as important aa the ‘‘adyance-guard ;" 
aud he certainly obeys orders from the headquarters 
of conscience who resolvés first of all to discharge 
the Immediate duty that devolves upon him, Only 
Jet us not forget our public relations in the stress of 
Private demands upon as, —ED.] 


To THE EDITOR or Tre INDEX :— 

Will you allow me space in your paper to say to ita 
readers that the office of Te Business Woman's 
Mutual Benefit Association“ is now open, and to 
beg, in behalf of the causa which the society repré- 
sents, the much needed Interest and codperation of 
van poopie of Boston? 

association was organized last February, and 
its management placed In the hands of a board of di- 
rectors. It attracted much attention, won sympathy 
and practical help; but in consequence of the late- 
ness of the season, few workers, etc,, we Talled to re- 
ceive a sufficient number of honorary members to 
give us the full nee monay ert before 
we can receive nefe members, whom the 

Tk is get poaa ones toa h 

2 not possible to give the plan apon which 
the society is based, but those who r circulars 
at the time of their distribution will recall details; 
those who failed to recelve them can obtain them, 
and all other deaired information upon the subject, 
by alfa at the office of the society, 208 Tremont 


Stree! 
The object of this association is ea eclally worthy 
of attention, for tha reason that it is in no respect a 


charity, but simply proposes, under clearly-defined 
conditions, to help women who support themselves 
by thelr own industry to take care of themselves in 
the event of sickness or extreme need. 

It is sincerely hoped that the present notice may, 
result in so large an accession of honorary members 
that the sum still needed to make up the fund re- 
quired before the ose of the society can be 
nohleved ray bes y obtained. 

Those desiring to consult persons interested other 
than the writer are referred to Mra. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. James T. Fields, Rev, E. E, Hale, and 
Mrs. Caroline M, Severance, All moneys should be 
sent to the Treasurer, Mra, Kate Gannett Wells, 165 
Boylston Street, Boston, 

pectfully, Auice Dutron BALLOU, Pres. 


BEVISED BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF B. W, M. B. A. 


President, Mrs. Alice Dutton Ballou; Vice-Presi- 
donta, Mra. James T. Fields, Mra. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Mrs. James Tolman, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Mrs, General Ihrie, Mra, Carlyle Petersilea, Mons. 
Edmond Ménard, Rev. E. E, Hale, Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. John E. Lodge, Dr, Sara E, Brown, Mra. 
Caroline M. Severance, Dr. Mary Safford Blake, Miss 
Eliza M. Brown, Mrs. Susie Vogl, Mr. Fred, Hen- 
shaw; Treasurer, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells; Secre- 
tary, Dr. Sara E. Brown; Business Committee, Mr. 
Carlyle Peterallea, Mra, Mary E. Kennedy, Miss M 
8. Osborn, Misa Fanny Tibbets, Miss Marion Will- 
famson, Miss Ellen Barret, Mrs. Edmond Ménard, 
Miss 8 Miso Lollie Kennedy. 

All business communications should be sent to the 
office of the Association, 208 Tremont Street. Office 
hours from 10,80 to 12,80. 


THE “P, 3. OF A.” 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 11, 1844, 
EDITOR oF INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—It was with the utmost astonishment 
that I read in your paper the article headed Patrl- 
otic Sons of America.” How any one who, as a 

er of your valuable Inpex, may at least be ac- 
credited with liberal ideas can defend or hold up 
such an organization to the of an admiring pub- 
lic is more than I can understand, Well for him 
that, nas he says, he is not a member, and that, “‘as 
far as he knows,” they are on the side of liberty. 
On that account, and that only, he may be excused. 

As a forelguer, I lift my volce to object to such so- 
cleties, which teach a feeling of hatred towards all 
not born Americans,” and hold thst the P. S, of A. 
should not be advertised in Tux INDES and com- 
mended by the silence of its editor. 

Look at their record! In 1847 (I quote your cor- 
respondent), the P. S. of A. were first organized in 
Philadelphia, and now, after twenty-seven years of 
existence, number no more than twenty-six thousand 
members. Only twenty-six thousand who love their 
ater-spangled banner as none others can! Is not 
that a direct kivot that they are Ignored by every in- 
telligent mind of the country? Is it not a direct In- 
sult to recommend such Know-Nothing“ institu- 
tlons, and to make people belleve at thia late day 
that the P. S. of A. are worthy of support? Cast 
them aside] You may a justly commend the 


“Society of Jesus,“ on the ground that, as they: 


are laboring for the welfare of ‘their sect regard- 
less of means, they should be seccordingly ad- 
mired. Away, say I, with such selfish organiza- 
tions, which no more belong to this century than 
the infidel-eaters of former days. It is s well- 
known fact that they exclude all who are not Protes- 
tants from membership. These very P. S. of A. 
forget It was as much the atheist and forelgner who 
saved the country during the late rebellion as it waa 
themselves. Certain it is that they, the twenty-six 
thousand who choose to exclude foreigners and infi- 
dels from membetship, and who love their country as 
none others can, could not have done it! T, as a 
Philadelphian of eight years’ residence, know some 
of them. Who and what are they? They are In 
most cases men who, although fond of e 
in à secret organization, do not actually underutan 
the intents of that society; men who take not the 
time to inquire {nto [ts natare, and who only accept 
it because of its novelty of wearing badges, giving 
signs, etc, Leave Philadelphia, and hardly anybod 
knows anything about them; they are purely local, 
and instead of increasing grow dally less, 


I hope that the above will be an eye-opener to a“ 
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great many who —.— haye been misled by the cor- 


respondent in your last. ' 
lieve me, yours respectfully, H. B. G., 
I Philadelphia. 

[It will not do to infor that our “silence” is “‘com- 
mendation.” A great many things are said in Tue 
InDEX that we totally dissent from; and It ought to 
be well understood by this time, as stated in our 
standing announcement, that no writer in Tux In- 
DEX, editorial or otherwise, is responaible for any- 
thing published in its columns except bis or her own 
individual statements.“ 

As to the “Patriotic Sons of America,” we know 
too little of thám as yet either to recommend or de- 
uounce that organization; but wa do seriously object 
to the “Know-Nothing” feature of It, as also to Ita 
secret character. If It has any doctrinal teat of mem- 
bership, this is an insuperable objection; but wa 
have no contlusive evidence that auch e the case. 
Farther information as to Ite real designs and opera- 
tions will be very acceptable; and evidence favorable 
or unfavorable to the Order will be impartially pub- 
lished. There is no just ground of complaint against 
Dr. Whistler, who very kindly sent us for publica- 
tion such facta as be could gather on the subject; for 
which he has our cordial thanks.—Ep.] 


CO-OPERATION VERSUS SPECULATION. 


Ep1ros or Tue Inpex:— 

Your New York correspondent, “C. M.,” takes ex- 
ception to my friendly criticlem of his former article. 
He has entirely overlooked the fact that 1 candid! 
admitted there were palpable errors connected wi 
all labor reform, and hence his allusion to “trades 
unlons“ brutal interference with the inherent rights 
of labor” was quite unnecessary, for there is nothing 
that I have sald which implies I have any sympathy 
with such movements, 

So far from setting myself up as a teacher, I ex- 

ressed an earnest wish to be taught more on the sub- 
fect, and for this reason was sorry that “C, M.,“ In 

is firat article, had falled to give me the light I 
sought. 

For he has failed to make It clear to me that there: 
ls any such thing aw ‘unfettered competition” under 
the prosent customs and systems which age has made- 
res e. 

made no call upon Church or State for ald or in- 
terference. This would be antagonistic to the idea 
expressed, that labor must work out its own salvation 
through the gradual attalnment of a knowledge of 
the true laws of Nature, to distinguish between chem 
and their counterfeit,—trusting too that the lnſlu- 
ences of a rational religion would soften the asperi- 
ties of capital through its effect upon individual 
cl 


haracter, 

There was nothing In my article to suggest the- 
question, Does he believe that it is injurious to hu- 
manity that chose who do not labor and produce shall 
know want and suffering?” for C. M.“ cannot think 
I would shield the lazy and improvident, Iam Spen- 
cerlan enough to believe “that men are best educated 
by being left to suffer the natural consequences of 
their actions.’ It was of quite anotber class I spoke: 
those who through incessant and crushing labor ac- 
cumulated for o hands to use. 

And how to use? Sometimes wisely, and to pro~ 
mote the true interests of all concerned, but too olten 
for oppression, and to bind more firmly the shackles 
of the poor, thus ensuring thelr continued poverty. 
The latter, I am sure, would not be the course of 
“C.M.” The very fact that he tries to bring the 
moral element Into speculation shows that he has a 
heart and soul, But let me warn him that, if he 
thinks too much about morals when he is speculating,, 
it will be fatal to all success, No such course did the 
old gentleman I referred to pursue. He didnot “bu: 
when abundance and cheapness prevailed, to sell 
when scarcity and dearnesa approached” in order to 
“supply the future wants of his fellow-beings,” On 
the contrary he destroyed the harmony of dlstribu- 
tion of certain commodities in several of our largest 
cities, by shipping to one polnt convenlent to himself. 
Thus, buyin; aad holding for the selfish control of 
himself and fis confederates, he caused u dearth of 
the commodities needed at other points, destroying 
the natural distribution which healthy trade, 

ded by intelligent codperation, would have given. 


ia was attending to the wants of bis fellow- 
beings’ with a ven cel 
ud. M.” asks if I would “haye had him” (the old 


ntleman) “buy only things useless to humanity?” 
Rot unless I had some designs upon the dear old 
man, and wished to seahim safely landed in the poor- 
house shortly after. Possibly a more intimate so- 
quaintance with the poor would have let a new kind 
of daylight into hie soul; In short, he might have 
saved his soul, and that too not In an Orthodox sense, 

Intelligent coöperation will, I believe, in m great 
measure check apeculation. If there are any valus- 
ble elements In speculation, they will liye to assert 
their own value. Iam a firm bellever In the survival 
of the fittest in all things. That some of the present. 
conceptions of labor reform and coöperation have 
their grave errors, no intelligent man will deny. 

Time and agitation will correct them. I repeat the 

uestion that closed my last article: Who can lead 

the struggling poor to a point in knowledge they 
have not yet attained P” 

Undersuch a teacher I will gladly take my place on 
the achool-bench among the pupils. F. P. 

New OBLEANS, La. 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the Hberal advertis ablic is respect- 
fully solicited for tr pob The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adverts 
ing pages of Tue INpEx in satire harmon, 

th ite general character and principles, an 
thos to furnish to the public an sdy 
medium which shal) be not only protitable to 
it patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
generous poppers. To this end, all improper 
or "blind" advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisemente belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to ap Naat be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
bo admitted. 

Tas Lypex must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all pasos accept the reeponaibility for 
thair own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


A* 47 Insertions, 30e por line, 
46 4 EL 40 46 s 
“ 52 66 5 “ i 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 

ef 10 per cont. will be made; on faii-column 

advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash ts 
paid in advance, à further discount of 25 per 
cont, on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS K. ABBOT, Ædiior. 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
succesafu) Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tux Inpex;— m on 

‘OLEDO, o, Sept. 20, 1873. 
To Bae lap xx Aao, Toledo, O.S 20 
lemen,—Having had occasion to advor- 
your paper during the past two years 
guia largely, Í take pləraura in stating that 
ya obtained very satisfactory re- 
turos—Detter in fact than from book adver. 
tieements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have 1 obtalned immedi- 
ate resulta, but orders have frequently been 
recelyed month after the insertion of the 
Mivortixement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 

Yours truly, 

Hever 8. STEBBINS, 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 

duced tarma for long-time or extended ad- 


vertisements. Address 
, THE INDEX, 


No, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, 


— — LLN 
CULTURE D FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has bocu organizod with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Reliyion, 


It la the object of THE INDEX to give public 
@tterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Bost matured thonght of the age on ali religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It a edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, asaisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following lust of 
ditorial Contributors :— 


O. B, FROTHINGHAM, New York Olty, 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R.I, 
WILLLAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Masa. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, Boston, Mase, 
Mes, E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mass. 
BEV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
Prov. FRANCOIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng, 


Brory liberal shoald subscribe tor THE INDEX, 
ta the best popular exponent of Religious Libar- 
Alism, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
Tng church-member, should subscribe for It, as 
the clourest, most candid, and most acholarty ex- 
position of the differences between Pree Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, aud as the best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments snd the morements which the Church will 
dave to mest in the future, 


Almostevery number contains s discourse or 
leadiog article, which alone ls worth the price of 
ne yoar's subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
v letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1573, saya: “That the want ote 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
pense of the word ahould bo felt in Americs—that 
such a Journal should have been started and 60 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country —is a good signof the times. There ls no 
ruch journal in England, Franco, or Germany; 
mongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological pariodicals is, ax you know, very large.” 
Tua later uu: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with inoreaging ini ad 


Send 32.00 for ono 1 
Sennths on year, or 75 cents for three 
Aditus 


THE INDEX 
No, 1 Tremont Pinos. Boston. 


G00 PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITE. 
Inclading 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. k. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed portpald to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


[NDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Trathe for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty AMrmationa" 
and “Modern Principles." Ma; CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cien,” saya, in n letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but gubse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR TEE Truzs,' and] admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.” Now Edition, Price 
10 cants; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an oyver- 
whelming demonstration of the imperteo- 
tions hnd errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and ths New Testaments. Now Edition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. Christian Propagandis, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—"*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
6d States Constitution. Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1—**Compulaory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure It an education, Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 5.—The Present Heaven, by O. B, 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests syerybody, New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 13 copies 50 conta, 


No.§8—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. R. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tar of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 8 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any on 
who will distribute it, in packages af from 
Jive to ono hundred copies. 


Noll—The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show ths real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W, Newman 
and F, E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00. 


No. U.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 conta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4—A Study of Roligion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriye- 
tion of the word Religion fs incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a pew conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 

sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 

ny independent sree ot delice in „ 15 
Di condition 

ot 5 ——— men. Price e A 

copies $1.00, Ad 


THE INDEX, 1 Tammoxt PLiocs, 
Boston, Meas, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal] 


DEVOTED TO 
FREE RELIGION. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
at 
Mo. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 


FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


a ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Maas, 
Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYBEY, England. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
Tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption In selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


Tn addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX uu special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pnr- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vostiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, aud present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thongbtfol character, in 
each issue, will continue to de one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vorarr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
teal readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX ls Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


ter, or post-office money order. The name, q 


with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each casa, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
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4,|PUBLIication; 


FREE Se 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Meport of the Addresses and Other 
OF the Origina) Hoy. 
ing in 1867, at which the Pree 
Religious Association was Orga 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth, 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mou, 
Bobert Dale Uwen, John Wetss, (liver Id. 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T, W, Rx · 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
(This pamphlet bes pot been on sale ties 
unmber uf 22 en many perbons who bara 
al of the porta áo 
possess this.) Price 60 — TE = 
Proceedings of Second Annual Mees. 
img, 1868. Ocenta, Contains emay by 
Julis Ward Howe on “Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
son on “Tbe Relation of Social Science to 
Beligion,” and speeches by O. B. 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Gres, U. A. Bur- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Bearer, and 
others; with an appendix on “Oudina of 
Jüdalsm" by Rabbi Wise, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Beet 
ing, 1870. 60 cents. Conteim sup 
by O. B. Prethingham on the “Ides of the 
Froo Religious Aseocistion,” folowed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on” Tbe Na 
of Religion,” by Mrs. E, D. Cheney on “Ee 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in m 
Hon to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F. E. Abbot on “Ths Future of Religions 
Organization, aa affected by the Bplrtt of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnsoa 0 
“The Natural Sympathy of Beligions" fd- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," ty 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammediaien,” 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Beligions 4 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “eligi 
Old and New in India“ also abstract of a 
discussion on “The Bible in tbe Pubic 
Schools, by Thos, Vickers, B. B Calthrvp, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fin naval Mot 
ing, 1872. Mcenw. (Four dr wore, M 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Chueh b 
Armorica,” by C. D, B. Mills on *Beligion & 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by 0. B. Fret 
ingham on „The Religion of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Calla 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcoi, d. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Tow, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth — Bt 

1873, cents. (Four or 
— each.) Contains aan by daun 
Johnson on “Freedom in Beligion, my 
John Weiss on“ Religion in Freedom. — 
addressea by Wm. C. Gannett, Hoden 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamoel 2 
low, J. B. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, 
cretia Mott, f a 

Proceedings of Seventh — A 
Meeting, abe (Eo 
more, 25 cents each. 
reports of President 1 
op “The Validity of the Free 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol's any T 
Religious Signs of the Times,’ — 
Bonneschein’s speech on 1 — 
ism,” and of the statements 8 em 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson 2 
spective attitudes paw 

“Christian,” “ 
— — with the 
ry's Annaal Raport, and le 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick 


D. A, Wasson. Big: 
sympathy of Religions by T © 
„cents. Char- 
Rolizions of Chins, by Vin. f. 
ning. W cents. wisn . 
Henson and Revelation, bY 
Potter. 10 cents. py Je 


Taxation of Church Proper, f u. 
Parton. 10 conta, singly; prese 
00 centa; of one hundred, 


Placa, 
No, 1 Tremont P 
Secretary, — ree, gu. J. E J. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
ar 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA OHARGE YOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK in the snbjotned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders scoompanied with the OABH. 


Orders are reepectfally solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 


of a Bohool. A new edition..: 


Shawi- Straps .. bree 
pork; A Ber ‘of perlen eco: * it 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 1 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Essays tn Oriti- 


2 — 
ERTHOLD), On the H 
e Bonney Ale Nous r he 


'T on the Fun 3 
W — [ „t BOO 
AIN (ALEXANDER). Mental Sciences: A 
13 of Stine waa Hilssery of 1 
oral e 1 bbs iia aa 
he Lene tad ‘the ‘intellect. > 
BARTLETT'S Dictisunry of N 2 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations ....,..... 3.00 
‘TOL (Rv. 0. A). Saloi — 2.00 
Biho Rising Faith... e 3,00 
H. OHARLTON). The Bogin- 
— AT fo. 2 vol , GOO 
in the Public Schoo! 
agiz ts Ai menta, and 


ion in 
caso 17 John B. Minor ct al. vè, the Board 
t 
ity of 


£ Education of the city of Cin 
5 ab te fo the apres Court of 1 


2 tho uao wot 1855 Bib! 
nion sod Decision of the 
ne Op f Ohio in the above case . 


0 ine lead O.) . dauer of 
BRA ae t 


BROOKS (OHARLES T. ) — The 


Layma esse sse 
F dg rere — * 2.25 
Tall Btadaont,..ssrisisreresnet 


BUECHNER'S Force and Mattor .. 


BUCKLE (RENET AL eer y 
Stand Ne edition of, the 2 entire 
work, with a complete index. 


OARLYLE'S Works. Cheap — 
the following: Miscellaneous 
Fronch Revolution, 1 vols.; 
iek tie Grea 10 vol: Cromwell's 
285 5 vols. r Resa: 


History ot of 


wpe 


Freder- 
Latte: 


y. 


5. rage. 
N of the 
ay Be ita Morbid * 


e on, 
oj 
th fa 
Mind, and the Ni 
Nous 
JERVANTES' — 
E ELLERT, D.D). The Por- 
BANNING (WM. Et te 22 


N Wa 
HANN. we. LER Thoreau: 
, — oe 


5 E D). Patience. a Onw 

Thirty Gamos the Firsside.. 

Boch Gaman e oar e 1 
rn osto 

mur Willams, Ehi the Mountain Girl. iiias- 


Urte „44 ne 


one 


ILARKE (TAMER. FREEMAN). Ten Snug 


LARKE (Dr. K H.) Sex in Education,..... 
TODD EDWARD) Femme of the 


(FRAN OWER). Studies New 
Dad Old id, one Wheat and cois) Subjects, 
Morals, and 


Darwintern in other ana. . . 500 
The Raligious Demands of ace Age 


ONWAY (MONOURE D.) The ne 
Pilgrimage... 1.75 


ORRELATION and — e 

fola. Mayor, rater. kiebi ana t pes 
nyer, 

ter: with an Introdaction by Ea Tear . 

Youmans, M. D. I vol. 


ULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN 


—ͤ— eee) 


at Mun, ARO INE H). Th con 
pen god FF ot 


A HORIA ha Firet Series... 


A Pictures Retouched; a Volume 


£ Miscellanies. In parta. Ka 
"Studies » Pictures, 
The Ae Facts ey 2 — 
aue ef g 
91 —— vere 1 
WS Origin of Spesen 
n Man. f vols is 
fournsl of Rasearches,.... 
Emotional Expreasion of Man and the Low- as 
The Variation of Animais and Piants under 
Domestication. 2 yols., Mustrated ... 6.00 
DERG ARTES ine) Diagoras ox 
conducting Reason 
ie a4 in the Sciences. savetees 235 
DIOCKENS' Child's History of Engiand ...... 100 


DUHRING (JUL 
Fools, A Btudy.. 
ELIOT'S(GEORGE) 
tion. 6 vols, 


Philosophers aud 


Essays, Second 
ys Series 


ead Works ‘ot Gotthoia Eph 
Less! from the German of 
FARBAR'S Critical Flato: of Free Though: 
SRT (LUDWIG,) The Essence of 
al ee “George vg” translation. 1.0 
FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and My}b-Makern.. 2.00 
FEOTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion of Hu- 
manl t ži 12 


Bo fa of the amare 
blid'e Book o on 
Life of Theodore 


rugs Geangar Couples Woren, 
and others. ‘A new edition. BVO cece 
GALTON (PRANCIS.) 2 Genius. 
An inquiry Sata 1 Tavs Conso- 
quences . ees | 


mesial Dorotha 


on 
A 
N 
Gea 0 Christendo: — — 
3 8 Family Doo- 
uments, Prirate Memoranda, and 
Letters to and from Various Friends. By 
Mrs. * . Becond — ** sa Por- 


— 


HAMERTON PEIL 72 
Book T 1n E hee Book th 


—ͤ— d set enbeeee 


HA WTHORN ES KATHARE Works, 
prow Diestra; tod brary — vols 


Per vol.. eee S00 
Mossos from 1 Old 
zbo pariet Letter, and Buthedale 


The Howe of the Beven Gables, and The 


2 
Bus 55 tl 


‘elton. 
BIGGINBOICS (2. W.) — 1 
Lee Rom. 6. 2 
Army amy Mite taaa A 2 
diapers Days. 23 
l (WILLIAM D.) Their Wed- 
Suburban See 
—— — 
Italian Journey 
A Chance Acquaintance 


HUGO'S (V.) Now Novel.“ Ninety- Three". 1,75 


MBOLDT (ALEXANDER vor) Life of. 
Aan, ate from the German, I vols., with 
three portraits 


T'S (Mus. BEL Versen 
Pia of Travel 


u . 
ale a 8 Firat and Second 1s 

abate ye" 

Poor À Matt; or, 
TRGERSOLI'E (ROBT, G.) 2 Gods and Other 
INTERNATI 

en toad Glaciar By Joka Tyu 

Pipi tite AR inal hts on 


H Mind snd Bady. 
Relations. 


Edward Smith.. 


The. Theories 3 te 


of 


and FI: 
2 
Henry Maudaley, M. B 4 
JERROLD poteram, Fireside Satots, Mr. 
k, aud other Papers, 1.50 


Farot SAM vee 
2% ond thais t on ta Univeral Re ns, 


JOSEPHUS, 


holo. Works 

Josephus, the e mio Historian. a: Faris 2 
JOWETT. The Dialogues of Plato. — 

lated into 3 

ductions wott, M. Maot 

Balliol Oo Oxford, an 2 8 

fossor of Gresk. Four vais Pro" 5.00 
EERE (ORPHEUS EDO}. Toren oeras, 

Patrioto. Bentimental and Hamorona as 2.00 


LECKY TETEE History 
DELTAR Beret Rie ont 


eil nnn. 


tus to Charlemagne, 9 yols,.... 6.00 
. —— 
I * 

r 
ght 1 10 


LEWES (8. H.) The Story ot Goethe's Life, 1.58 


BAPHAEL, D'O), WhatisJu- Loe 


eran eon rag 


Ais B F 
mong my Books....... 3 
My BAr I Windows.. 2.00 


LOWELL (Max. A.C.) Posies tor Children. 6 

Utara e oi e a 
ve wax, 

Prehistoria ENa 880 


sse 6.00 
r lee of Geo 
p! logy. er. 


225 1 


ee (GEORGE) The Vicars 
Daughter... 


moun (HORACE 
Mann. By bis Wife. . . . . . . b eee enrre 


1.00 
Taunus on Education. 
e 1 th cation, from IP YO = 
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PROCTOR (RICHARD A rids 
than Ours: the Ferain 2 of Woran, 2 
led under the Rac t Selontifie 
Boa colo a Platas.. 
Light Bolence for Lalsare Ho 
ay myson ee. wae eae 


KORRETTI (C (CHRISTINA G) à Shadow ot 


SCHELLEN (H, 
Appilcation ts —— 
the Physical © dead 2 the 


ances : eereereers 
2 PRIMERA 


SCOTT'S Waverley Novels, 2vols........., 
sc sen eee Pagiish Lite ot 


EF DNOZA GHENEDIOT DE) — The. 
ol 
orn i Hihi DLTI g 


00 ETRAUM ms Tae ol Faith aod the 


Nag Lite ‘ot Je b arge eie 
ton. 2 vols, won ke Es — 5 610 


TADS yua A) met Tagish Litera- 


TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poems .. y 
TEACKERAYS KA M. Elioren, perde 


Eltion. Cow lames. Por vol.. L 
Tar. tures of Phil 

Pond + 

Be ant Tove] wia 

Miscellaneous Wrin K * 
tion. N th the Novels, 


‘de Philosoph- Pe . tactudes all th tter in * lat- 
e os hee — 2% Sopiah e tions, with many additions, thus 
Tne Now davenccecapesess 2 maing 6, Ab sha Seven — 
MAURICE (Rav. F. D.) RA Ground 1 ment Se aR ee 
Object of Hope Yor Mankind. Sees, + REE 8 
MERIVALE'S (CHARLES) Ooaverston ot . Danie Duval 
the Roman - 1 our 
Conversion of 159 ne, coast 2. and Uore- 
MILL (JOHN BTUART.) Dimertations and z 
THAXTER’S (M 
Discusalons, 4 vols. erp — . Har CELIA) Amang the 


cach. 
The Examinati Ë th Pi 
on of the pliceoghy of 


The. 82 75 
— — Government... 


— “Life and Worts 


8 it. 3 on the — ot 
Bpecies ........ 


sentenveceertedtwassssscsscveers MTD 


10 


— nor. JOHN.) Voltaire 
Rousseau, 3 vols.. 


BOULTON A PHANDLER) Bed- 


—ͤ— 2 


and Cus 
Three vel 2 
Lectures on the Science of Religi ary | 
NABBY Y (PETROLEUM V). Bwingin' Round | 
— 125 
NEWMAN (FRANCIS W.) A Histo E the 
Hobrow Monarchy.. s 2 — s.. 650 
Phases of 
3.00 
; 20 


i tE . 


PARSONS Santee 
and the Finite ,...... * . 

rere? (HIZARETH STUART) Fha aT 
fhe tro Book 4 
Mon. Women, - 10 
eines In 1.00 
‘The Stlent . 1% 
What to Wosr?. 1 

— (ADELAIDE À.) Poems. Por- 

Cabinet Editon. i. . .. . . . „4% 


L% | TYLOR 


TEE srecccrecascenee LED 
8 (H. D.) Welden; or, Life ta 


T re B.) The Karly History 
Primitive Culture. “Frola... 


TTADALL (JOHN). Faraday m asa Discov- 12 


Nestee 


Heas ot Exerciae tg the the Aipa, 
es Made st Mota. . 


TYTLER (SARAH) ‘Old Mastors and thelr 1 
Modern Painters and thelr Faintings....... 1%% 
Vorert RRV. CHARLES.) Sling 

the 8 ty 1 — ee “a aah 
Yel HE T Sr ee each. 
Voysey’s Defence at York. 


WARNEDA(CRASLESD,) My Sommer in 


WEISS (JOBN. 
Life of — Fur kor. 


WHITNEY'S (Mus. A-D. T) A Bummer ta 
Laelio Goldthwaite's Lifo. 

wie PER: & Hons Btocy 
Beal Folks 
Pansies. A volume of Poema.. . 
A (JOHN un Poors. 3 vols.. 
Chud Lifo.. 


G —ͤ— 22222ã2*ů*0ũ9 V ttt 


ADDRESA! 


THE INDEX, 


1 Trament Pisc, Boston. 
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THE INDEX -- OCTOBER 29, 1874. 


TEE BOUND INDEX FOR 1873. FAMILY PUPILS.— Two orthree Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. NONPABEIL Farm Feed 


The bound volame of THE INDEX for 1873 
Volume 4) will be prompt forwarded to any 
address o 


receipt by express, at 
the purchasers expanse. 4 Om meee — 
grit * THE EX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
H E IN D E X 


IN ENGLAND. 


‘THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
fo any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
csipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. 


Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.S.A. 
a 
yo BOOK-BUYERS. 


Ploase examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
page. Avy OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
THIS LIST will be furnished to order, 

Readers of THE INDEX who desire to pur- 
hase English, German, or French Bee ot 
who wish for information as to the price, &c., 
Saale ardan peonpi es and ele ingu 

r orders prom * 
tioa an we en b; Tadressing 
THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


T HE F R E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


à MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 
EST OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 


‘The objects of the League are to advocate 
whe — ry of al) Museums, Art Galleries, 
&o., on Sundays; to malotaio during the 
Bummer the ruoulng of cheap Sunday Ex- 
durstons; to provide during the winter “Sun- 
day Eveologs for the People," and general 
to promote everything conducive to ration 


England, and is conducted by an 
Monorary E 
the following: Mra. J. H. Sim 
Thomas Mareball, London; Fred'k Long, 
E. Juda Francis W. Souther, London; Mar 

. Judge, Hampstead, 

The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION for dellvary by 

ont to any part of the United States is one 

llar (payable in advance). Address 

THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


250 High Holborn, London, W. C., England. 
CHARLES SUMNER’S 
GREAT WORK. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown Svo., Cloth extra, $2. 
Aaide from its literary and historical mer- 
its, this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was tho last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before his death. 
“PRorartic Vorces" will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest in the his- 
tory of our country, 20 full la it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
Jand haa been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
od author has alto given interesting aketobes. 
Bent, post-paid, on receipt nf price, 
Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF |° 


CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davia, 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant questions Involved in Conjugal Love iz 
straightforward, unmistakably emphatic,and 

rfectiy explicit and plain in avery vital 

uwar. Dir. Davis haa recently examined 
whole feld of Marriage, Parentage, Dis- 
ection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
the result; which now comes into the world 
ause It io now both wanted and needed 

y all women and men. 

+++ Our friend Andrew Jaokzon Davis has 
‘Written a book this time thatconcerns avery: 
body, and on this aide of the great river. It 
certainly touches thelr bosoms If not their 
business, and people who do not care a pin 
What Mr. Davis thinks of the Summer Land 
will we lineman ho 27 wie Be 1 —— about 
conjugal love, aud t uties of ti 0 
relation. His book has a table of 2 
Attractive as a Delmonico Dill of fare.— 

n Age. 

Price, in pay 

mome cloth, 


of 
A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 
York City No. 24 Kast Fourth Street, 


Fun ot melodious Son: 


re pupils, giris or 5 
be received into the fi y of the sndsorib- 
er. Address . A, H, ALLEN, 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.— 
od. No capital required. 
and valuable sample sent free. Addresa, 


„cent return stamp, 0. ROSS, 
a= o 8 Williamsburg, N. K. 


FREE DISCUSSION 
‘ALLER HALL, a Wi 
bates Para tant Sear, Mae 
ieee and Social interests of mankind consti- 
and Indi 
Hospitaller 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
A fne likeness of Massachusetts’ great gen- 
ator, toe copy of æ recent Photograph by 
Black, is for sale at Tax Inpxx office, an 
FF 


Address TRE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for doing the best of 
peer rinting at reasonable prices, I 
aho e 


contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, prosa-work, and cA 


for one or more w: iy papers. 
Best of references given, and satisfactory 
work guaranteed. GEO. H. ELLIS, 


“7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 
A PRINTER of Liberal views desires a sit- 
uation on a weekly paper, Can set six tbou- 
sand ems a day, work hand-press, make u 
forms, etc, Has done some job work, an 
can do what is necessary in a country print- 
ing-office. Has bad some editorial experi- 
ence, and considers himself competent to 
take charge of a country weekly. le sober 
and industrious, Wages wanted, at least $12 
per week, Address WILL KENNEDY, 
Box 1037, St Fal, MINN. 


BUND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
S expense) on a $2.50, §2.- 

„ and $3.00 respectively. eao volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly irreepecti 
of each other; for the important 
other articles they contain are of pe: 
interest, and will furnish as instructive read- 
ing twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
these volumes, 

Address 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Ww A R R 1 N 8 


TRUE CIVILIZATION. 


Price 80 cents, 


PRACTICAL DETAILS, 
showing the workings of the 
COST PRINCIPLE. 
For sale by eee ere 


S. H. M O R S E, 


26 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


TAE SONG MONARCH! 
A now and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSE6. 


4-part Songy, all 22 
art N a ao ort eo 

192 Staging School ourse. but at the me 
time forming a collection well suited for the 
use of College and otber Choirs, Singing So- 
cleties, &c. By H. R. Palmer, assisved Ey L. 
. Emerson. 

Price, 75 cts. Per dozon, 87.50. 

A moat attractive Piavo Piece: 
SOUVENIR De LIMA, MAZOURKA, §1.00. 
One of the*Postavmous Wors or L. M. 

GoTTSOg ALE." 


THE LEADER! 


A new and excellent collection of Music for 


Price, 61.89, or $12.00 Per Dosen. 


For your next Bunday School Bong Boo! 
send for the Riven op LUR By Perkins 
and Bentley. 80 cents. 


. 
All books and music sent, post-paid, for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOTON. 


CHAS, H, DITSON & co., 
Til Broapwar, NEW Tonx. 


Our organizavon somo time since decided to di- 
rect its efforts for the present towards securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby charch and other corporate property is 
‘unjustly *xompted from its share of the burden 
of taxation, 

As s means to this end, we have published for 
general circnlation several thousand copies of a 


TBACT 


on Church Exemption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in TES INDEX of Noy. J. 
We have already tssued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted, 
We desire soon to asus 


Another Large Edition 


of this and other tracta on the subject, so 
that we can place a copy lu the hands of 


EVERY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and genorously to supply the calls for them in 
other States. 

Todo this, we need funds; for, although wa 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at very low coat, It is impossible for the Boston 
Laue, vith its various other expenses, to bear 
the entire expense alone. 

WII not, than, | 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liberal donations? 

Wo frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking bow 
mach they sball pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to us ia about $1.80 per thousand, and we 
ahall be pleased to furnish them atthis price per 
thousand, or # cents per hundred, to all who will 
circulate them, But all additional donations will 
be gratefully recelved for the purpose of ciren- 
ating them gratuitously throughout the country. 

Last winter this subject was brought be- 
fore the Legislature of the State, and many 
petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjust lawe. 

The matter is still in their hands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be acted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
‘We shall soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who haye 
not already done s0, to protest against this 
continued wrong, 


Let ns make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


ever presented to our legislative body, 
Will those willing to assist in circulating 
these petitions please 


SEND IN THEIR NAMES? 


‘Wo would szy, algo that we feel desply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


In this State, to codperate with as in securing 
equality and justios, by pressing the "Demands 
of Liberalism.” Lf, in any locality, there are 
those who ere inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such assistance as lies in 
our power, 


LIBERALSI 


Ir all wil) unite and work, the results sought 
ann be accomplished 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO.1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of the 


ed 


2 
Aadreer 


has just been Published, 


Stres. 


e ee g g me 
N aay tt in 


181 East Front! Street, Ciasta LERE, 


— Breet, Cincinnati a, 
A CHEAP OFFER, 


A COMPLETE BET 
ito 14 inclusive, wil te 


on the prepayment of moe, 
No. Tremont Pisce, Boston, Mas 


EA Tremont Piace, Boston, Mam 
TEE AMERICAN EDIT 


MONCURE D, conwara 
SACRED ANTHOLOGY 
4 BOOK OF ETHNICALS 2 


a 
Postpaid on receipt of the prios H 


Address | 


— a i Beanies, 
G. L. HENDERSON 4 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN, 


Branch Office, 187 Brosdwsy, N.Y, 
Money Invostedin First 
Bing three to avo eames ta 

ve 
No E A years, with 


— h 
free of 5 Pio the Leone oa * 
per cent, paid mousy 
aifthe Bask or in New York, til o 
For Full Particulars, eend for Circular, 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


EAL ESTATE 
R paying’ è to 38 par ee ITTEN, 


Investment: in Real 
. = 


e re tr er E- 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 


ERNST PRUBSING, 143 Rapora graa 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


Guarantees lect title and eu 
in all ita Tell Ratet Loans, * 
a 

collec’ 
Real katata Inveatsnentamadeon : 
‘Orders of capitalldte abd real 

an 

ors respectfully solicited. 2 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It ts fall length. It is fuli chs, Jti 
amooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine ue 


Many kinds of spool allk are s perfet 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bal 
a much nner size than they are repeated 
to be, and of so poor & quality as tò be unit 
for uss, The ladies will always fod the Ee 
roks Silk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool is warranted, and the manufacture’ 
name indelibly branded on every spool. (all 
for it. 


RADICAL AND LITEBART 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS, 


RADICAL LECTUBES. 
The Idea of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 


SHABKSPEARIAN LECTURES 
FIRST SERIES. 
1, Cause of Laughter. 
3. Irony and Humor. 
3. — — Bottom, Toushstam 
4. Ajax in Troilus and Cressida: The Tote 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
b. Falstaff. 
6. Hamlet. 
SECOND SERIES. 
1. The Women of Shakapeare, 
1. Portis. 
2. Ophelia. 
á Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 


— 


Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1874. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. Waor No. 254. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


8. We demand ay all public ppropriations for educs- 
sectarian character 


tonal and charitable institutions o 


shal! cease, 


We demand that all religions services now sustained 

by the governime nt shall be al lished; and es 2 that 
2 the Bible 2 the publio schools, whe er — 2— 
bl oe ist book or avowedly as a book religious wor- 


ip, shall be prohibited. 
b. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
22 H relig. Staron oe by tbe ite Governors mors of the various States, 
of all us testi holly cease, 

6. We repre thst the 1 — oath in the courta and 

an all gaan aagi Pape pny ni 00 
tities of porjury f be entablished is its ataud 

„ We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 

tng the me observance of Sunday us the Sabbath shall be re- 


8, We demand that 25 laws loo! to the enforcement of 
“Christian” moralii be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed ‘the 3. of natural morality, 
* rights, and impartial 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It rofound conviction that the safety of 
rel N n is Umperilled, the advance of el E 
n impeded, and the most t sacred pent of A 1 
, by by tan least interference of the Stato in matters of 


2 ve inconsistencles with the general 
spirit of the Certain gra Constitution s mark ale prac 
Heat administration of our political the exist m, threatening the 
perpotulty of religious Ube: istence of free pabila 
sobools, and the 8 and .. ty of the entire land; 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
mives together under the following 

ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 

c be Tas L- 

eal LEAGUE OF 


nee soe object of the Libe to se 
corm, co with “Demands of ti 
sm” — aT the country, and es in —:; 


vo been formed in different to send two 
n National Convention of eg es, to be hereaf- 
ot called, in order to co-operate with all the Li of 
untry in securing the needed reforms, 

Ar. 5.—The means employed in working for these 2 
hall be regular local moe EN, fres discussions, lectures, 

N conventions, the pla: Soars a and the press in gen- 
ral, wit such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

Ant. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 


pr the Laagus as ahali ba prescribed the By-Laws bya 


wo-thirds vote of the members, 
Arr. 56.—Any y irren may become s member of the League 
7 e her name to these Articles of Agree- 


ð shall be a President, 


* 8.—The Officers of the 
a Treasurer, and en Execa- 


Vice President, a Secretary, 


ive Committee of three members and thelr duties shall be 
d Bocratary D o ogaisa to the National 

n ra BI 8 a! 

onventlon Leagues when called A 

ART. I— Thee Articles of Agrosmeni be amended 
io Thee fourth vote of the ape prenont tt at any iny reg- 

provided due notice of th ©. proposed 
8 anal mer! at least two 


890 8 sent to every 
on previous to such moeting. 


tELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOE THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
— 1. 
hall make no law 


Sort 
ibishinent of relfgion of rel! on or favors any 
ion, or 1 of the free exercise 


bom af 


|tablishment of religion, or 1 any — . — Fee 
sean 2 or P ig the free exero thereof; — 
„or, 


— Ar to give evidence in any court of law or 
uence of any opinions he or she may 
925 ‘abe — . ee hs toenf th 
8zor0N 9 B! vë or to enforce the pro- 
of this Articia Article by appropri- 


uous of the second 
o legislation, 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 
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GLIMPSES. 


YOUNG AMERICA is distanced by Young Christ- 
ianity, for one is taxed while the other {s exempt 

PRESIDENT GRANT’s letter to the Cincinnati 
Gazelte is frank, honest, and very creditable to him. 

TSE QUESTION of taz-exemption is to come up in 
some practical shape in the next Assembly at Albany. 

Tue King of the Cannibal Islands” will have to 
lunch without cold missionary. Fiji is annexed to 
London. 

Do ANGELS fiy like birds?” That is what a 
couple of unfledged serapha fought about in Detroit; 
but they didn’t find out. 

Tae Youno Men’s OHRISTIAN Asdociation of 
New York City receive over $60,000 rent from the 
stores in their building; and it is untaxed. 

THE AMOUNT of exempted private property in New 
York equals nearly one eighth of the entire assessed 
valuation of real estate in that city for the present 
year, 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT of untaxed property in New 
York City, is about $150,000,000, one third of which 
ls church property and another third belongs to 
various public institutions, 

Tag “Moral Education Association’ will hold a 
meeting at No, 3 Tremont Place, on Friday, Nov. 6, 
at 3 P. M. Subject of discussion: “Purity.” All 
Interested are invited to attend. 

CANADIAN PROTESTANTS are In favor of church 
taxation because the Catholics have so mach more 
church property than themselves; which is a 
wretched reason for s just measure. 

EMPEEON WILLIAM'S speech at the opening ses- 
sion of the Reichstag shows that Germany bas 
achieved unlon without liberty, Both are Indlspen- 
sable; who can be satisfied with either alone? 

“THE GOSPEL going up, and pork going down!” 
groaned a Chicago pork-packer lately, when they 
raised his pew- rent to $25. Notsagacious: there will 
be no pew-rent at all, when the gospel has gone up.“ 

Tae “Paine Memorial Building and Home of the 
Boston Investigator’ will probably be dedicated on 
January 29, Palne’s birthday. It ts to be a fine Hall, 
and we congratulate the builders on the success of 
their plan. 

CHARLES BEADLAUGH lectured in Boston, on 
October 29, on Oliver Cromwell and George Washing- 
ton; placing the latter far above the former because 
be reluctantly accepted, for his country’s good, the 
power which the other selzed eagerly for his own. 

SUPERSTITION Js as tenaclous of life as truth, A 
Mrz. Melllgan accidentally hung è young friend in 
New York, while measuring her with a clothes-line 
to tell her fortune! Such occurrences rather weaken 
the argument for Christianity which infers ita un 
from its longevity. 

THE INCREASE of boldness with which the secular 
press deals with moss-grown dogmas is one of the 
most obvious signs of the times. The New York 
Sun, for instance, adda its mite to the vast pile of 
refutations under which you must hunt for the doc- 
trine that rain comes in answer to prayer, 

Haxgmony between man and his surroundings Is a 
great essential of happiness, When the free-thinker 
is obliged to dwell in a superstitious community (as 
who is not?), the consciousness of this religious in- 
harmony ls one of bis chief burdens; and it would be 
almost unendurable to a sensitive spirit, were it not 
for the knowledge that he enjoys a higher harmony 


with universal truth than Is possible to hia con- 


demners. 
Rey. Dr. Beerns declared at the Episcopal Conven- 
tion that Professor Tyndall had, with verbal fellelty 


which tingled in the eara'like music, led many Christ- 
fans to doubt whether the human race was an 
oyster-bed or a monkey-show; and we answer the 
argument by wrangling over a little matter like a 
ceremonial!’ The Christiana’ doubt might be 
solyed by inducing the monkey-show to eat the 
oyster-bed; in which case the human race would be 
both, and put an end to the controversy. 


In AN ADDEESS to the voters of Northampton just 
before the Parliamentary election, Mr. Bradlaugh is 
reported in the National Reformer to have made this 
confession: “Two ambitions be had had for long, 
and had still—one in lite, to climb upwarda, one to 
fight bis way forward, one to win the foremost place 
in his country; and the other after life, that, when 
he waa dead, and the green sward covered him, men 
and women might point ont his grave to their chil- 
dren as the tomb of a man who served well the peo- 
ple who trusted him.” 


Proresson TyNDALL’s Address hes received a 
first-class advertisement “Cardinal Cullen and the 
entire Catholic eplecopate,’’ saya a despatch from 
Dublin of October 30, “have issued pastoral letters 
denouncing the late Address of Professor Tyndall at 
Belfast before the British Association, asa revival of 
paganism.” To our surprise, we find ourself in favor 
of a revival“! What a demented lot these old 
ladies must be not to know that, the more they butt 
against the Address, the worse they will ‘musa’ 
their ecclesiastical bonnets! It is to be presumed 
thelr brains are useless except as battering - rams 

Tax Lonpon Saturday Review sald, a year and a 
half ago: “American institutions admit of no pro- 
tective mechanism except that of perfect political 
equality and universal suffrage.” Add to this that 
political and civil rights necessitate each other, and 
that universal suffrage necessitates universal (or 
compulsory) education, and yon have the whole po- 
litical philosophy of the Great Republic in à nut- 
shell, Amidst the perila and confusions of the hour, 
let the calm voice of the American Idea be heard and 
heeded. The only path of safety is that which leads 
to the absolute and unanimous recognition of these 
vital principles. 

As A REASON for believing that lack of searching 
the Scriptures is our weakness, Rev, Mr, Bridgman, 
of Northampton, told the late convention of the Mas- 
sachunetts Young Men's Christian Associations that 
“the daily papers of the age and the too numerously 
attractive magazines were crushing out the spiritual 
life of the people. They would be informed of the 
news day by day and month after month by the fresh 
periodical which engaged all their reading time. If 
they were not soon made subordinate to the study of 
the Scriptures, the cause would suffer.” 80 Or- 
thodoxy has declared war against literature, as Mrs. 
Partington did against the Atlantic Ocean, We 
tremble for literature! G 


PRESENT GRANT has officially appointed Norem- 
ber 26 as a day of National Thanksgiving, and oficial- 
ly recommended all citizens” to go to church and 
praise God on that day. We enter a serious protest 
against such official action, as a violation of official 
duty. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion,” says the Constitution; 
and in the matter of National Fasta President Jeffer- 
son had sufficient respect for the Constitution's epirit 
and intent to refuse to exercise a religious authority 
which it confers on no man. President Grant's 
action la a grave public offence. If gratitude to God 
is a. duty of all citizens,” itis a private duty alone, 
incumbent only on those who recognize it as such; 
and it ls a usurpation of theocratic functions for any 
President to interfere in any way with the private relig- 
ious duties of the people. President Grant has given 
just offence to all citizens who conscientiously belleve 
that Church and State ought to be kept totally separate, 
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Spiritual Force y an its Supply. 


A DISCOURSE IN LYBIO MALL, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 20, 
1874. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


The subject of this address is Spiritual Force and 
ita Supply. There law diaposition in some quarters 
to l what le called spiritual force, In com- 

arison with material force, which many regard as 
Being really the only force to be taken Into account 
in the conduct of men. And though the phrase mate- 
rial force la vaguely used, and, when used otherwise 
than vaguely, Ie susceptible of high . 
still the meaning conveyed by it is that the powers 
rapresented by money, rank, position, brute force of 
intellect and will, machinery and the mind that 
wields it, are coming to supersede the more impalps- 
ble forces that religion claims to use, and that have 
always gone by the name of spiritual. It is this per- 
suasion that I wish to combat, by contending for the 
validity of spiritual force as part of man's native en- 
dowment, and by polnting out the natural means of 
its increase. And, first, what are we to understand 
by apiritual force, as distinct from the ordinary ac- 
tion of Intelligence as directed to the understanding 
of facts, orthe conduct of ordinary business? Not 
superhuman nor supernatural force, let me say; not 
the force of spiritual beings outside of ourselyes,— 
but a force Inherent io ourselves, a potency of our 
own constitutions, Force of aspiration, reverence, 
hope, is spiritual force; faith in Ideas, trust in prin- 
clplea, rellance on moral laws, is spiritual force; re- 
spect for justica, zeal for rectitude, love of truth, ie 
spiritual force; sympathy with good people, Interest 
in worthy concerns, devotion to unselfish anda, is spir- 
itaal force; moral onthuslasm for excellence fa spirit- 
ual force, Accept what account you will of man's 
— and cosmic destiny, be a disciple of Calvin or 
of n, a pupil of Spurgeon or of FS ipa a phi- 
losophical msterlalist or s philosophical spirituallat, 

under every and any theory, thla account of spiritual 
force is good, and should be taken at its full value in 
estimating the powers that move and mould society. 
That this force should be overlooked, slighted, dis- 
regarded, allowed to lapse into imbecllity, seems to 
me a very great misfortune, That it should be ds- 
liberately dethroned would be a disaster for which 
there is no compensation. 

A distinguished preacher said lately, in an hour of 

confidence with bis people, that of two things only 
he felt sure; all other pong In bis belief were more 
or less conjectural and Incidental, but of two things 
ha felt sure: first, the spiritual helplessness of man; 
second, the apiritual helpfulness of God. That man 
had no spiritual force available for his needs; that 
God had an inexhaustible supply which he was for- 
ever dispensing,—these were the cardinal points of 
this Evangelical preacher's creed, The two posi- 
tions, it must be observed, stand together, each ir- 
volving the other. They are, in fact, two sides of 
the same proposition, two parts of the same state- 
ment. The conspi between God and man is 
taken for granted; the helpfulness of the one stendl- 
ly balancing the helplessness of the otber, The difi- 
culty is that while man Is a fact, God is a supposl- 
tion. The preacher was probably mistaken in think- 
ing that his other beliefa were incidental, for, if he 
would make careful account of the contenta of his 
mind, he would, probably, discover that certain the- 
ological dogmas—deity of Christ, incarnation, atone- 
Tent—sustained his faith In the divine helpfulness, 
He would detect himself habitually thinking of God 
as an Individual belng, filling a local sphere, and 
holding direct personal relations with certaln mem- 
bers of the human family who were called Christians, 


ow suppose this theological foundation, on 
Alen the bal ef in God's helpfulness rested, to be 
knocked away; suppose, that is, that the reacher’s 
conception oF God as an individual, loc being a 
Christ on a celestial throne, taking an Interest in the 
personal affairs of his church, hearing and N 
prayer, alding private weakness and pardoning pri- 
vate sin, were disayowed, as it ia by thousands to- 
day; what have we left but despair for the higher ed- 
ucation and the nobler progress of mankind? What 
have we left but a confession that the aulmal forces 
of passion and self-seeking must henceforth have ft 
all thelr own way in the formation of character and 
the development of social life? 

The issue to be taken with the Evangelical preacher 
is on his first proposition—the splritunl helplessness 
of man. To me, at least, it occurs that, if history 
teaches anything with 9 clearness, it 
teaches the spiritual capability of man. Unless ba- 
man nature, in all past ages, has made a strangely 
false confesslon, it has proved that its spiritual caps- 
city la distinguished above every other. Its greatest 
achievements have only illustrated thie. The record 
may prove, I believe it does, that snch capacity has 
needed Intelligence and disclpline; but thie very cir- 
camstance is convincing evidence that It was there. 
There must be wild horses before there can be useful 
ones. 

Man’s spiritual helplessness a thing to be taken for 
granted, as a Peimef fact in society! One might 
much more reasonably take for ted his matetial 
helplesaneaa, his inability to make good his claim to 
health and wealth. The facts in the case Iie, broad 
and massive, on the surface of thé ground, They 
need but to be alluded to here, 

I. It íis worth noting, generally, and in the firat 
place, how man, by virtue of some quality of his 
mind, has put interpretations upon material things, 
has associated them with thought and sentiment In a 
way to transfigure the outward universe, and make 
it, as it were, a symbol! of invisible intelligence. The 
mountain was the emblem of majesty, the ocean of 
eternity, the river of bounty, the fountain of charity, 
the sunshine and the rain of broad and everlastin 
benignity, the dew of blessing. The sky was type o 
the all-covering heavens of love; the wind suggested 
the holler breath which was called spirit; in the 
chrysalis was caught a hint of Immortality; in the 
three-leaved clover a Urini tane ation of the mysteri- 
ous trinity of elements t everywhere appeared. 
Tue le flowers preached a lovellness that never 
faded; the habits of birds, trees, reptiles, insects, told 
of other unchangeable habits that these only in their 
dumb way 1 This, of course, is nothing more 
than fancy, Imagination, sentiment; but these are 
facta In the human constitution; mighty facte, allled 
to powers that have played a large part in the 
achievements of the race, They are the rndiments, 
we will say, of those spiritual forces before which 
men have trembled, 

2. Do we seek a clearer sign of the validity of apir- 
itual forca? Ses what it hes done in the form of 
architecture. The great buildings of the world, the 
costllest, the largest, the most majestic, the most 
beautiful, as creations of skill the most wonderful, as 
monuments of art the most eplendid and enduring, 
are the temples of religion, the houses of the spirit. 
The Old World, as we call it, owes to them a e 
part or its present interest and fame. England, 

ce, Germany, Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
the lands where the greatest races have flourished, 
the lands where the great races had their origin, bear 
on their bosom, either as miracles of grandeur and 
marvels of loveliness, or aa stupendous mysteries of 
ruin, these triumpha of creative genius. In erecting 
them, millions gave thelr labor, generations gave 
their time, kings gave their treasure, master-minda 
gave their thought; the earth gave the gleam of its 
marble, the strength of its iron, the glory of ita silver 
sod gold, the lustra of Its gems; and all was done 
under the Taking af the invisible hands of faith 
and love, Admit that Ignoblest motives played their 
part, admit that the basest passions, the moat abject 
feara, the most sordid interests, had their share In 
the work, still the activity of these must be account- 
ed for; and their presence, yet more their submission, 
attests the controlling influence of the sentiments of 
aspiration and worship, the feeling of the reality of 
divine things which is so significant an clement in 
the human constitution, The king’s palaces pink 
into insignificance by the side of these amazing 
structures; cities have disappeared, and left them 
standing; civilizations have perished, and they re- 
main; tribes of men have passed away from the 
scene of their conquest and pride, and bequeathed 
only these ruins to tell where and what they were. 
The monuments of their adoration alone bear wit- 
ness to thelr past existence. How can one, remem- 
bering the rock temples of Hindostan, the gigantic 
remains of Thebes, the mournful beauty of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, or the loveliness of the Temple of 
Neptune on the solitary promontory of Pwatum, 
speak of the spiritual [mbecility of man? For in 
these atructures faith has indeed a prire Itself equal 
to the task of taking up mountains In its Invisible 
hands. In the presence of these things the thought 
of man’s spiritual potency is uppermost and su- 


reme, 

3. Turn to literature. The literature of the race ls 
thus far its greatest achievement, And of all litera- 
tures existing among men, the apiritual literatures 
are the grandest,—the richest books, those that at- 
test the highest intellectual power, the strongest 
thought, the clearest perception, the deepest Insight, 
the firmest judgment, the widest observation, the 
warmest enthusiasm, the most far-reaching anticipa- 
tlon, the most indomitable faith In man and his des- 
tiny, are the bibles. They are monumental, eternal 
books; by every nation treasured as {ts most pre- 
cious inheritance, The scientific mind has produced 


great works, the philosophical 
ries with its spbeniletion thoug! nd has filled libry, 
quantity and quality of productiveness, tha in both 
mind ontdoes them all. What belles ppt ud 
ruled the world as spiritual beliefs ver 
liefs have ever been go condensed com 
to become “‘creeds’’ professed by nations 420 u 
tng races? What ideas have ever 20 and Fabiy. 
selves the animating sptrit of epocha? Theo 
that intellectual and literary fact which 1 logy, 
cling to, and so many sassi), revere it ordema] 
honor it or hate it, as we will, lo a fect of tert i 
nal dee and — AS à permanent witness bp 
action of powers that are neith 
gives cite 
ut there is another teat that 
more convincing than any of the . — 2 be 
allusion at least must be made. I mean the hinge 
character, Character is disciplined will tajd ol 
German Novalis. Might it not be better ud the 
character is conden: aspiration, compacted and 
ganized fidelity? Character ls the greate ma 
achievement, eate than creeds, theologies, ra 
cathedrals. On a friend's estate, by the seaside ul 
alone In a rocky cleft, a ruin of jagged ch al} 
about it, no earth visible within — 5 erpced to the 
fiercest winter blasts from the ocean, to the flertest 
summer heats, to snow, and tem and bitter 
epray, I saw an old cedartree, Te had wn the: 
probably four or five hundred years. It i u stranse 
object to see, gnarled and twisted, without tat fy 
wood hard as Fron, its fibres bound round an 
its trunk like masses of cord, its boughs huddled to 
gether as if for mutual protection, griping each other 
closely, interlaced ao compactly as to — a 
hardly pervious to the swift wind or the dri niin, 
every atom of vitality in it brought Into nse lor safety 
agalnat the elementa, and ita broad crest fat and 
thick, green as emorald, and in appearance ift u 
oung grass, yet so solid that aman might sit U 
t as upon firm ground. It was an emblem of Walt 
resisting the pressure of outward circumstance, Jh 
was the result of the conflict between the compacted 
force of airial currents, the fine tricklings of ssp, and 
the wild, destructive powers of the surrounding nay- 
ure. The tree was an emblem of mgged m 
As we look over the recorde of history, we see homm 
beings who in certain aspects resemble that ancient 
cedar. The spiritual vitality in them, thelr faith, 
their love, their reverence, self-respect, adoration of 
qualities that seemed noble, baye triumphed over 
the wild elements about them, and made them ln- 
vulnerable to outward assault, These are the people 
of character. They are found everywhere, in tha 
tendom and out of it, before Christ and since, in all 
ranks and conditions of life, among the uncultured 
and the cultured, the taught and the uotanght, 
They are known by thelr clearness of moral con 
tion, their constancy ander trial, their fortitade fa 
suffering, their patience, kindness, Enteri, disin- 
terestedness, charity. The number of is very 
great, much greater than is believed. The Charh 
speuke of the glorlous company of the apostles,"' the 
“noble army of martyrs,” The people I allude to 
cannot be fairly called by such fine names, bat they 
do duplar some qualities equally honorable. They 
are a glorious company. They are a noble army. Be 
their number fewer or larger, they aqilah of any 
other atrongly-characterized clase, discoverenm 
and Inventors, the men eminent for acientific ability, 
Industrial enterprise, akill in affairs, the men Ulusti- 
ous in art, music, etatesmanship, literature, are Jers 
numerous than these. The fine salnta outnumber 
the fine sages. Character is a larger fact than gem- 
ius, probably, ail things taken into account; good- 
nese le a more general phenomenon than greatness 
Neither is frequent perhaps. High character is rare, 
But though much rarer, its existence would estab 
lish the validity of the force that rears It And re 
garding goodness as an indication of spiritual es con 
trasted with merely intellectual power, or force of 
will, we may fairly appeal to ita manifestation as ev} 
dence of the spiritual force I insist on, 

But now it will be urged, or would be by 
the Evangelical preacher whom I quoted In the be- 
ginning, that all this is due, not to any power Inher 
ent in man himself, but to the abounding helpfulness 
of God, who will never leave man to himeelf. You 
do but make more evident the divine graciousness, 
the preacher would say, when you dilate on these 
spiritual echievements, But for that perpetoal u. 
sistance they would all disappear. Nay, Ane 
they not disappearing, as men doubt the divine 
ciency and decline to seek it? These fuae you 
describe are in the past, where the falth in God wa, 
where belief In Saviors and Christs was; and the 
clining reliance on these, cutting off the hears 7 
supply as It does, la accompanied straightway A5 
moral and spiritual faintness which is vinible in oe 
acter, architecture, literature, cast of opinions e 
of sentiment, texture of purpose, all 1 going idee 
that man da apiritnally belpless, and pep 
his imbecility more and more as he loses bis — 
the Christ of God. The preacher pointa to — 
state of conviction and character In the mode 
cial and political world, and ex lains It at To 
ground of man's powerlessness to help bimsell. 
recover from it it will, in his ane ent, be ne waite 
to discard his diabellef, repel h doubts, 1725 rie 
his acience and philosophy, falsely 80 called, 
turn to the faith of the great ages. hi 
Ang once hatig we ave 3 Gand ee 
n man will show signs of q 4 : 
the old manifestations, will be repeated; the old tre 
umphs will be renewed. I 

his is a question that cannot be argued OT be 
must content myself now with saying ig ol eri- 
pachapi assertion rests on no solid bas ‘piritaal 
ence. It is mere assumption that —＋ 
force of man is not as inherent in bim an 


i 
i 
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to him, as much his own as any other of hia forces, 
and its decline in 
another may be explained, possibly, without recourse 
h men are discard- 
Ing. I might question whether the historical con- 
nection between the action of the epiritual force and 


The facts of its growth in one 


to the Evangelical theology whic’ 
the fidelity of theological belief can be established, 


I might challenge 


force is on the decline along with theologi 


the social spirit, rather than the theol 
spiritual force depends for ite fulness, 


the spiritual force waxes and wanes, 


The periods when it has bean weak have been 


ods when social aren has been al eh, social or- 
1 feeble, social sympathy 3. when men 
ava lived in, by, and for themselves, and the sense 


of communion o 


I believe, be established by the study o 
past. That It ma 
ent to any who 


him 


ures, af 


tion with the great souls of his nation’s glorious past, 


from Moses and Elias, with whom he held commun- 
ion in thonghtfal hours; if a person like Paul could 
be taken beyond himself in the enthusiasm of a high 

fonate rapture of a perfect con- 
the habitual communication by 
thought and desire with the Jesus whom he never 
saw, except In vision and imagination—surely, men 
and women whose felt needs are less imperious, and 
whose conscious desires are less greedy, may catch 
Inspiration from the human creatures whosa great- 


purpose and the 
secration throug 


neas or whosa want touches them immediately. 


They who are powerless and hopeless alone are 
strong and sangnine in company with others who 


make demands on them, either from above or from 
beneath. Of ourselves we can, indeed, do nothing. 
Our sufficiency is of humanity. But that is imparted 
Wherever humanity is vitally touched. 


One starta forth alone on a long walk, in nimble 


spirits, with springy foot. For a space the air, the 


scene, the motion, are 1 but before long 
ee. 


the way becomes wearisome; he feels the heat; the 


dusty rosd ls hard to travel; the scene ceases to In- 


terest; his r. drag; he would fain sit down by 
the wayside and rest. A companion comes by; he 
takes the road again with Increased courage; the 
weakness and fatigue disappear; the landseape puts 


on fresh attractions; the acene la reinvested with in- 


terest. He forgets that he In footsore; he no longer 
measures the miles, The wayside chat and symps- 
thy make s tiresome tramp pleasant. So simple a 
sharing of the journey will reinforce vigor and make 
one twice the man he had been, 

Let the companion be one 
self, whose lively talk fills h 
ment, the effect is indefinitely increased. Let tha 
companion be one greatly Inferior to himaelf—a little 
child, for instance, who depends on him for guidance, 
support, protection, whom he must bring safely to 
his mother—the exultation of energy is s ly in- 
creased, The power of thoughtful consideration, of 
carefalness, of tender eolicitude, of gentle attention, 
of sweet, loving speech and deed rises to a degree 
that could scarcely be believed. The selfish man for- 
pa himself, the timid man is bold, the tired man is 

moyant, the crabbed man is ous. The little 
child in the medium through which human need ap- 
poals to him, human responsibility laya its claim 
upon him, human helplessness touches him. In 
leading snd comforting the child, thoughts of the 
father and mother come to hla aid. the said 
there are three worships—worship of that which is 
above us; worship of that which Is on a level with 
as; and worship of that which is below us; and the 
last la the highest of the three, In a case like that I 
have supposed—in the case of a mother with her sick 
or unfortunate child, of a good man with a broken, 
disconsolate fellow,—the truth of the illustrious 
German's saying ts seen. Giving or receiving, it is 
the sincera contact with human kind that raises 
spiritual power to Its highest level. 

Two years ago a young man, often seen In our San- 
day assembly, deliberately gave bis life rather than 
forsake a lad who had been committed to him, It 
was by the seaside, A mother had entrusted her 
only boy to him, in the water, for he was a strong 
swimmer, Insensibly the undertow carried them 
away beyond the line of safety; the two became sep- 
arated, The lad allpped from his companion’s arm 
beyond power of recovery. The stout swimmer 
could easily have saved himself by striking for the 
shore. On the sands watching bim were his young 
wife and hls lovely children, towards whom his 
whole heart yearned. But on the sands was also the 
mother of the lad he had taken with him and lost. 
He had never passed for a hero. An elegant, grace- 
fal, accomplished fellow, generous and courteous, 
with dashes of chivalry in him,—all this he was 

own to be: bat few, if any, suspected the grandeur 
of soul there was also, But in that supreme moment 
he rose to the point of aaintiiness, As, in an instant, 
tho situation broke upon him, the of sacrifice 
lifted him beyond himself, Everything faded into 


e assertion thet the spiritual 
falth. 
But, for the present, let this pass. Iam interested 
now in presenting another account of it which the 
divine has omitted to notice. This, namely, that on 
cal, the 
t ie with 
e Increase or the decrease of the social feeling that 
The perloda 
when it has been at its height have been periods 
Then social feeling and organization were 3 


lite has been supplanted by a sense 
of individual anfficiency and pride. That this is the 
real secret of the ebb and flow of aptritual poser can, 

it in the 
well be the secret will be appar- 
consider the most obvious effects 
of human eympathy; for whoever will consider these 
as they are presented to him, or may be presented to 
most daily, will be led to confess that sincere 
relations with humanity ln the form of human creat- 
ly or in groups of greater or smaller dimen- 
sions, bring with them every degree of stimulus to 
the higher moral and spiritual force. If a being like 
Jesus could drink inspiration from mental associa- 


superior to him- 
miad Pah entertain- 


shadow before the law of obligation to which he felt 
he had not been true. What would existence be 
after ouch a failure? To face the bereaved mother 
would have been as essy as to face the mother of hla 
own children, into whose pure eyes he could not 
have gazed without self-reproach. So, with a look of 
agony he went down—overwhelmed, not by the 
ocean, but by the sense of obligation to the unseen 
ge in the embrace of which alona he was able 
6. 

In the longer and more perilous journey of life, let 
any one consider the need and the power of human 
sympathy. It floods the heart as the ses floods the 
creek when the dam ut {ts mouth is broken down. 
Powerless is any one, even the stron t, to face life’s 
ills or atand ap under life's calamities alone. Poy- 
erty, sorrow, desertion, temptation, will bewilder the 
clearest private Judgment and prostrate the firmest 
individual will. The greatest t have lived have 
been forced to brace themselves against the support 
of thelr fellow-men, the present or the rememberad, 
and draw from communion with them new supplies 
of power. Lf they fly to the arma of an infinite being 
the infinite bears to them the form of a man, 
If they fly to the Mother of God, the Mother of God 
stands before their eyes painted on canvas or carved 
in wood, in the likeness of s sweet woman with a 
child in her arma, and such a look of compassion on 
her face as human countenances wear in thelr mo- 
ments of deepest pity. In trial, trouble, danger, the 
effort always la to get close to some warm heart that 
can communicate vitality to the fainting mind. By 
prayer, confession, contrition, humiliation, acts of 
piety toward heaven, men have merely tried to put 
themselves In immediate concourse with human qual- 
ities ralsed to an infinite power. To the Romanist 
the priest represents the pure, unadulterated, unpre- 
judiced human nature freed from the limitations of 
class or condition. The confessional atande for con- 
acience immaculate and unswerving. Absolution is 
the sinner’s acquittal by the verdict of his kind. The 
pions churchman finds comfort and st: in hie 
church as being a vast company of believers with 
whom he, through faith and love, shares a common 
life. He may be a very obscure person, of no con- 
sideration in the world, with no acquaintance in the 
great multitude of his fellow-worshippers; but he la 
sensible of their nla though they be princes 
and princesses, gentles and ladies of lofty degrees; in 
their felicity he feela himself to be a partaker, 
When I hava seen In a European cathedral or 
Romanist church in New York, some poor, lonely, 
aged, widowed woman kneeling, unconscious of the 
crowds about her, with an expression of perfect pa- 
tience and trust on her wrinkled face as she told her 
petitions on her beada, and have thought of the tides 
of power that set through the frail form, I have won- 
dered afresh at the virtue there is in human fellow- 
ship, oven while it ls unspoken; for thia poor woman 
understood nothing that waa eaid. Her knowledge 
of theology was the smallest. Of ideas her mind was 
wholly Innocent. Long before she got to the mys- 
terles her intelligence would be lost. The power 
that helped her was the power of association. The 

ainted virgin was to her a real person who heard 
— prayer; the carved Christ was a sympathizing 
man; the priest was a brother, and even the figures 
on the stained windows were floating ministers of 
mercy. 

7 sald, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered to- 

ther in my name, there am I in the midst of them.“ 
2 soit was. The glowing, adoring thought of the 
friend they had known and honored brought to them 
the Inspiration of his character, and poured a fresh 
tide of enthusiasm into their fainting hearts. There 
Was no mystery about it, The explanation ts quite 
simple, as simple as the filling of a basin when con- 
nection la established with the river. Two or three 
have more humanity than one. Collective life is 
more abounding than individual life, And when the 
collective life Is rich and various, aa it easily may be 
made by thought, if not by personal communication, 
the enhancement and exaltation of power cannot be 
measured. The mental and moral expansion fa im 
mense, 

We saw how thia was in the period of moral strug- 
gle that preceded our civil war. In the course of 
that struggle examples were frequent of the exhibi- 
tlon, on the part of ordinary people, of the highest 

uallties of patience, fortitude, devotion, self-forget- 
yey truth, Slow-tongued ple astonished us 
by their eloquence: wilful people amazed us by their 
submission; ambitious people surprised us by their 
consecration. 

The civ!) war Ulustrated this on astupendous scale, 
Half the courage, the chivalry, the heroic self-sur- 
render of those years has never been recorded, and 
will never be airulged, And these qualities were 
shown by men and women from whom nothing of the 
kind could have been expected, — ol them people 
of luxury and fashion, easy, agreeable people, whose 
life was one of innocent gayety—many of them peo- 
ple of loose and idle life, hangers-on of large cities, 
the parasites of clvilization—many of them advent- 
urera on the look-out for excitement and ready for 
the first that offered. Yet among thesa were many 
who rose to the highest level of human qualities, 
bore weariness, endured hunger and thirst, braved 
danger, faced death, met wounds and sickness, with 
a pirit they could not understand themselves. It 
was the contagion of a great fellowship that bore 
them up. E drew on the general fund, Aa the 
bundle of fagots makes a fascine that will resist a 
cannon-ball, so the multitude of human infirmities 
made a bulk of power in which all sense of Individual 
infirmity was lost, The war over, the stresa relaxed, 
the bond of faith loosed, the separate individuals 
went back to their places, sunk into thelr former 
selves once more, and in the majority of cases were 
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the same people of ordinary calibre they had always 
n esteemed. 5 

Great forces need great Soppe; and when the 
great supplies are wanting, as for the most part the; 
are, great forces cannot bs looked for. All unus 
efforts have been due to an unusual atir and inter- 
fusion of minds, The great things are done by the 
concurrence of many wills, a concurrence often 90 
unexpected and unaccountable as to seem supernat- 
ural, They are possible only in an when people 
live in othera than themselves, consult general Inter- 
esta, take che bo ered of many into account, and 
set their personal duty in the light of a comprehen- 
sive weal. No religious beliefs will afford the smalls 
est ald when the sense of human allegiance is low, 
When the sense of allegiance Ia clear and strong, the 
moral tide rises, though no religious bellefs, techni- 


cally so called, be professed; as ix shown to-day in tha 
case of earnest Positivists, who, though discarding 
all recognition of a personal „ 2 superhoman 


Providence, or a conscious immortality after death, 
display, nevertheless, qualities worthy of the deyout- 
eat ages of faith, 

An age of individuallam wherein each Ives for 
himself alone, consults solely his seve interest, 
considers first and last what will make for hls own 
personal or social dizement, looke about him 
enough for his own safety and no more, seeks no 
truth beyond his present opinion, welcomes no duty 
that interferes with bis momentary mood, adopts no 
standard of action above a regard for his selfish 

rofit,—an age of Sr self-reference canno 
‘rom the nature of the case, be an age of high mor 
or spiritual qualities. You might as well requira 
esch separate particle of Iron to a bar, each dis- 
tinct link of steel to ba a chain. There ls not likely 
to be a revivel of moral and spiritual force until the 
nge of individualism gives way to an of fallow- 
ship—not the sentimental fellowship of religion, as 
commonly interpreted; not the symbolle fel owship 
of the church, which has no real substance; not the 
political or partisan fellowship, that creates trade 
unions, worklugmen'e conspiracies, cabala for place 
or power,—but an honest, considerate fellowship of 
human beings as such with other human beings as 
such ; a fellowship based on the perfectly well-eatab- 
lished relations which hold between each and all and 
all ae each ; a fellowship fortified | a faithful con- 
sidefation of the bearing of the individual conduct 
on the general welfare. Such a fellowship clearly {a 
practicable; such a fellowship the early apostles of 
the Christian falth endeavored to establish within the 
rather narrow limits of thelr communion; such a fel- 
lowship the Christian Church might have established 
on s grand scale if it had confined its regards to the 
family of man on thia planet instead of allowing its 
thought to be dissipated in visions of post-mortem 
felicity; such a fellowship ls contemplated by the 
wisest and most earnest workers of to-day, who hava 
in view nothing more than a sincere and honest 
alliance between man and man. 

The problem to be solved is the communication to 
the solitary, Isolated individual of the combined 
virtue that is vested in the many who constitute bis 
larger or smaller world. Of course, all cannot solve 
the problem by the same methods, Some will, 
through the imagination, make the desired connec- 
tion; some through feeling, some through conscience, 
some through Sought some through friendship or 

ractical service. Each must make it in the mont 
Feasible way. The one thing of moment is to 
make it. 

As one of those who share the ancient traditions of 
respect for honor, truth, generosity, diainterested- 
ness, magnanimity, virtues of the grand order, I look 
for the time when the conditions of their supply will 
be given again bya frank acknowledgement of the 
truth that men are, not sentimentally or figuratively, 
but actually and heartily, members one of another. Z 

— —— — — 
[Specially Reported for Taz INDEX. ] 
A. A. CONVENTION AT PHOV- 
IDENCE. 


BY 8. H, MORSE, 


The sesalons of the Free Religious Association 
held at Howard Hall, Providence, October 28th and 
2th, offered the people of that vicinity the oppor 
tunity of ae some of the many sides of 
Religion ably discussed. The occasion was appre- 
ciated. Providence has lately waked up, and the 
audiences she assembles to consider religious ques- 
tions from a radical point of view are large and in- 
telligent. Boston seldom shows so fine an assembly 
as gathered at this Free Religious summons. 

Fhe first evening Mr. Frothingham introduced the 
business of the Convention with an elaborate and in- 
teresting statement of the objects of the Association, 
Of this address only a few of the leading points can 
be given. He anid:— 

The Free Religious Association 12 itself for 
the first time to the eltlzena of Providence, and thanks 
them for the large welcome which it receives. Our 
conventions ara unlike most religious conventions, 
We have no great array of lordly names, no long 
roll of churches, no certificates of membership, no 
formularies in regard to the rituallem to be discussed. 
We simply present ourselves as a body of men who 
have an ldea which they believe * — the 
American people. That we are worthy representa- 
tives of the Idea we have never claimed. We are 
simply representatives of the idea which the time has 
called up. We shall be very happy on onr part when 
younger men will come forward and take our places, 
and give to our Idea u larger interpretation it 
has ever been able to receive from uns. 

“Tf we deal with theology at all, it is that we ma 
do away entirely with the theological method an 
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zubatitute the aclentilic method in its place. You 
understand the difference between the two methods. 
Science studies facta; theology stadies creeds. 
Science saya the newest truth la the truest; theology 
says the oldest trath is the truest. Sclence looks for- 
ward; theology looks backward. Science looks with 
ita open eyes at the creation as it is; theology apec- 
ulates with cloved eyes on the creation as it has been 
supposed to be. The method of science may lead to 
Trinity, to Atonement; who knows? Stick to the 
method ie all we inslet upon, The method of theol- 
ogy may, by-and-by, lead to Materialiam; who 
knows? The method is wrong whatever It leads to. 

“Bat we are not engaged, friends, in any theolog- 
ical war. The question that presses sorely upon us 
is that religion will not confine itself to speculation, 
but that it inslate upon striving for personal power. 
The churches are straggling for power—not for truth, 
not for humanity, not for philanthropy, but for in- 
dividual power, each religion standing upon its own 
platform, gathering about it its own methods, and 
using every means—not always amiable, not always 
just means—to further its own ends and establish Ita 
own dominion, ,, Is not the English Church atriv- 

for power lu England—atriving against the Cath- 
olic Church on the one side and against Ratlonallum 
on the other? What means that debate that has 
been going on for the last week in New York in the 
1 Chareb about Rituallsm? What do they 
care about Ritualism except Rituallem means 
Romaniem? and the straggle there Aa which—Protes- 
tant . or Cathojiclom—shall have the rev- 
ennes, and the estate, and the restige, and the social 
influence chat the Episco Church holds to-day. It 
is the I al Church in America agalnst the 
Catholic Church in America—the Episcopal Church 
being divided {not itself. And how the battle 
goes on In London and all over 2 against 
manism on the one side, and Infidelity, so-called, 
on the other, and dissent on the other, ia known to 
all readers of the papers, .. . 

It deeply concerns the American people to see to 
it that this struggle for power between the churches 
da not carried on upon the field of education. Tho 
people are gradually learning that a uniform system 
of education is required. t stands In the way? 
This battle of the churches. 

25 , what ia the significance of the taxation of 
church property? Simply this, whether or not the 
churches aball preserve their power. Tax the Roman 
Catholic churches in New York! Tax the Episcopal 
charches in New York! Wig, Jou would forever 
make it impossible for them to build costly churches. 
The very spread of the doctrine would be arrested. 
And the poor people who earn sweat: money by the 
sweat of their brows, the hundreds of thousands of 
artisans, and mechanics, and laborers who pay this 
money for the support of these theological dogmas 
would simply hava more comfortable homes, better 
roofa over their heads, better and more plentiful food 
to eat, better schools for their children, and a better 
chance for the future for themselves. We say the 
Americans cannot afford to do it. They are not rich 
2 to do it. They never will be rich enough to 

0 It. 

“We would arrest this st le of the churches, one 
nst the other, for preéminence and power. We 
plead for economy. The American people need mon- 
ey. The Americans need all the money they can 
command. With all their indastry, with al! their en- 
terprise, with all thelr fortitude, with all their sav- 
ing, with all thelr thrift, they will hard} get money 
enough to carry on the necessary business of the 
country, We say, therefore, ‘You cannot afford to 
spend millions a year for churches, millions a year 
for Bibles, millions a year for tracta, millions a year 
to convert the heathen In Timbuctoo. You cannot 
afford it, You need al) your money for your own pur- 

gosn Religion is cheap. Pure religion ia ch 
t conta very little for people to worship God accord- 
Ing to the dictates of thelr own consciences, It costs 
wey little to erect suitable houses in which to meet 
praise God and celebrate his goodness, Fon can 
haye all the appliances you nee „ and pay honestly 
for them, and be none the poorer. But you cannot 
give Romaniam all that it wants, and Protestantism 
all that it wante, and yet have enough for yourselves.’ 
It le eaid that if you touch the pockets of the Amer- 
ican people you touch their tender point, It ie true, 
and it ought to be true. People ought to value their 
money, for money ia a tremendous power. Does not 
anism know it? Indeed it does, and consequent- 
ly it does not wish its temples to be taxed. Do not 
rotestants know it? Indeed they do, and therefore 
we, are unwilling that their churches should be 


We plead, therefore, foreconomy. We say, Take 
heed that you don't spend your money for that which is 
not bread, and your labor for that which eatiefieth not.’ 

Again, we plead for peace. We are tired of this 
endless battle of rellgions—the incessant wars of the 
churches, They have wearied out the patience of 
the world for ages—a battle of theology, sud now a 
battle of eccleslasticisam—families div ed, churches 
split asunder, and the dream of brotherhood post- 
poned indefultely (may it not be endlesaly 7), by the 
ti pore that meana brotherhood, the very power 
which means one thing if It means anything—uolon, 
harmony, sympathy, coöperation, combination be- 
tween the finite and the infinite, between men as 
brother, between man and the infinite Father 


„Just us long as religion means despotism—call the 
religion by beautiful names; if you vi, call it Mo- 
ammedaniom, call it Buddhism, call it Christianity 
lt matters not so long as religion means despotism. 
en the more beautiful it is, the more gracious and 
meager = lo, the mee dangerous it is, 
erefore we Luke our stand simply in behalf of 
humanity, in behalf of human — and peace 


and s athy. We take our stand against all these 
ators om the | part of any church to lift up ite head 
above its neighbors. . .. 

‘When bishops and priests of any name whatever 
will bend the knee to humanity, our warfare is ended.“ 

At the conclusion of Mr. thingham’s address, 
Mr. Potter, as Secretary, explained more In detail the 
nature of the Association, reading the article of the 
Constitution which embodies its principles. 

Mr. Gannett followed Mr. Potter, concluding his 
remarks as follows: Thanks for an association whose 
definition of religion la so broad that It transcends all 
the sect barriers and underlies all the sect corner- 
stones. Thanks for that association which says to all 
men, ‘You are of us religiously, for wider fellowship, 
then for clearer outlooks into the truth of the uni- 
verse in this day of shifting thought, and for opposi- 
tion to all those churches which beset us where eccle- 
siasticism lo gainingground.’ For these objects there 
ia need of association, and therefore we are not only 
religious—not only free rellgions—but a Free Relig- 
lous Association.’ 

On Thursday morning, Mr. Potter read a paper on 
„The Spirit of Sectarianism.” He defined apirit 
of sectarianism to be that spirit which assumes that 
a particular church or religious denomination has all 
of religious truth that is necessary for human beings 
to possess, or gives the one correct interpretation of 
religious truth. Though the religions of the world 
may be considered as secta, yet they began and ob- 
talned their growth and power 28 a new empha- 
sis and vitality, not of that which is dividing and par- 
tal, but of that which is universal and uniting. 

“The high tide of spiritual enthusiasm and elevat- 
ed moral life in which religions begin after a time 
naturally subsides, and then it is that the spirit of 
sectarianism sets jin, The tide having become a hls- 
torical fact, the descendants of the people whom it 
has floated to new shores, and enriched with new 
possessions, fall to debating as to how the tide came 
and whence It originated, and what was the form and 
direction of ita waves, and where was the point of 
highest flood, Thus it is that the spirit of sectarian- 
fam begins and progresses in the midst of a religion. 
It is an attempt of the human mind to restore the 
conditions of vitalized sentiment in which religions 
originate, or at least to keep up a logical connection 
with them by the institution of exercises In spiritual 
mechanics, that it ls thought will some day become 
vital, Sects form according as the problem of the 
means to be used to this end is sought to be settled in 
one way or another. 

“Coleridge sald: ‘He that loves Christianity better 
than truth will soon love hia own sect or party better 
than Christianity, and will end by loving bimself 
better than all.“ This indicates the central evil of 
sectarianiam from which all other evils flow. The 
evil la that some special system or ides is made the 
end Instead of truth itself. The sects dispute as to 
some doctrine or form of ecclesiastical equality, but 
they all agree that the doctrine or form is designed to 
estublish and maintain connection with the past 
epoch of spiritual life, that from {ts reservoirs the 
spiritual wanta of the day may be 14 The 
great question of the Christian sects is how they 
shall continue to resch that spiritual spring and con- 
vey its abundant waters to thirsty lips to-day; and 
over that questlon they debate with bitter temper, 
striving to thwart each other's projects, and each to 
turn the other’s hurt to his own advantage.” 

Mr. Potter discussed the subject at some length, 
drawing illustrations from the hiatory of Christianity. 
He closed with these words: "Be it ours to help ào- 
ciety forward to this blessed consummatlon-to the 
day when the highest creed shall be faith not merely 
in truth discovered, but In the pursult of truth, and 
the highest object of a church shall be to promote 
the love of truth as the highest possible adoration of 
God, and the practice of truth as the best possible 
service to man,” 

Rowland Connor was the next speaker. He said: 
“To the extent that sectarianism arises from the ex- 
ercise of reason, it can not be done away with. And 
sects must antagonlze, must hold each to its own 
convictions, and oppose the convictlona of others. 
But each should remember that, however sacred the 
truth It held, there was always something beyond. 
Your creed must be regarded as temporary, As fast 
as people growing get the benefit, of the old creed, a 
new one la demanded. The evil lies In bolding fast 
to the old form, when all ite life and savin power 
haye vanished. The old spirlt would crush every 
thing that would show the creed to be false; the new 
spirit would welcome every auch agent, and say, 
‘Show me my errors,’ and rejoice in the escape,” 

Mr. Abbot maid that the word sect was often 
vaguely used. It meant, In its derivation, a slice, or 
a piece cut off. The sects were sliced or cut off from 
something. Go back to the Reformation, The new 
sects were fragment broken off from tbe Roman 
Catholic Church. It is by this breaking-off process 
that all the sects are formed. Christianity itself was 
asect. All the great religions were sects—all parts 
of the human race. All sects must return into the 
2 unity from which they sprung—humanity. 

twas in the name of this common humanity that 
he would war upon the sects, Opposition to sects 
does not destroy communion with those who com- 
pose them, 

Mr. Abbot said; “I think we shall command ten 
times the response from the public that we now have, 
and find our power quadrupled, when We stand as the 
avowed and confessed representatives of the spirit 
that is golng to destroy and reconstruct clyilization— 
destroy it 5 in its outward form and wrap- 
pings, merely for the sake of building it anew with a 
nobler spirit, into a finer and larger result, That is 
the 5 0 truth.” 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney was then invited to address the 
audience. She said: “The one thing that ia necessa- 
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to destroy the evils of sectarianism is 
pf tk: respect, a recognition of the fact these 
not the whole, but is simply related to the whole, 
The church can go on while the sects still exist, exc 
an organic congerver of lts own truth, which {t holds 
moat — rene an becomes unit if we y 
recognize the spirit of self-respect and mu 
tlon which should bind all to — aan 

The last speaker wae the Rey. Mr. Eider, of Lay. 
ington. He said that every eect that haa ever exerted 
any Influence in the world representa a deep-seated 

rinciple. It stands for a truth which we are not tp 
Ee sight of, because of the narrowness of the 
which may be manifested in connection with k. 
Every man’s faith, however broad it may be, laina 
measure an individualistic faith, Out of that iney- 
itable difference, which le right and Proper, thers 
arises a sect, there arise a tendency to empbaaizg 
that difference. It ia only by this necessitated em- 
hasia of oach r truth that che whole trud, 

all its breadth and immensity, is uttered. There l 
not a sect too many among all the innumerable sects 
of Protestantism. Each one emphaalzea that which 
ie to itself of the most importance, and by that 
special emphasis the whole truth in à manner comes 
to be uttered. 

In the afternoon, Dr. C. A. Bartol was introduced 
by the President, and commanded the undivided ate 
tention of the audience for more than an hony, while 
heread an essay upon, 4 False Theology Demo- 
ing to Conscience.” He commenced by saying thatths 
duty which he felt to be im upon him at the 

resent time was disagreeable, yet regarding it a 
uty which he would not shrink from, drawing the 
proper lesson from the most astounding scandal that 
this continent ever saw. Probably no subjert erer 
filled so many columns In the newspapers, became so 
generally asubject of conversation among both y 
and old, andin regard to which opinion was 10 sharp- 
ly divided, Indeed, had a volcano broken out in the 
midet of the land, it would not more fully hate em- 
manded the general attention. 

“The inquiry comes home to us: What means tts 
eruption of this more! Etna or Vesuvius? Witheo 
much smoke of scandal there must be some fire af 
offence. The lawyers say that all the facie in the 
case can be explained on the supposition of guilt, 
and but few or none of them satisfactorily upon the 
opposite supposition. Upon the original offence fol- 
low mendacity, perjury, bribery, and libel, An bon- 
eat judgement in regard to the matter ia not lòbe 
looked for in the newspapers, since editors write thelr 
leaders with u view to the prejudices of the subscrip- 
tion list or the atockholders’ list, and several of them 
have avowed that they hold one opinion in private, 
but utter another to the public in the editorial col- 
umn. Nor,” said the preacher, do I forget that the 
pulpit ia juat 28 partial and uncandid. The lesn 
comes to us in thé relation of canse and effect 
There ia always a connection, a concatenstion of 
events. Making what allowance may be claimed w 
the pecullarities, the characteristics, or the tempta- 
tions of the individual, there is a remoter but not 
real cause in the theological training of the individ- 
nal referred to, and those who sustain him in the 
course of procedure taken, 

“The doctrine that oura is a fallen race, that mani 
inherently depraved and necessarily sinful; that par. 
don can come only through atoning blood, and that 
righteousness is but filthy rags, leads to the uau 
ization both of pnblic and private conscience. 
seems to follow logically that if goodnese is held to 
be not worthy, then vice is to be held not erna 
Orthodoxy may account it a slander to say ber 
does not preach virtue and sanctity, Incidentally 1 
inconsistently it does so preach, but the copes S 
always upon the articles of faith,” Francis Way' red 
in conversation with the speaker, admitted that 
ministers of his denomination, the Baptist, a 
morals too little and doctrines too much, The vet 
er proceeded to say that the lamentable and 
reprehensible thing ia not the conduct of the 18 
cal though no cloak was ever made broad ane 
cover that, but the proceedings of the cho The 
council, the Sanhedrim of the denomination. ibe 
council had the case before it, but it shied se] 
moral question Involved to consider the techn peiy 
trivial one as to whether a member was pro Tbe 
dropped from the roll of church membership. 
main charge 3 wholly to probe or tow 
the polnting of its Unger. 

The Committee of Inveotigation appointed by de 
Plymouth Church were declared by the ate om to 
open to the same condemnation of a will — d 
hide or evade the moral offence; and be 22 
their conduct with that of a publishio 1 the 
many, which had refused to go forward an alderi 
translation of the Lire of Christ, — ae * 
done of moral principle. A distinguish 00 
the city of Boston had said that er Fion tho 
sentiment rather than morala, and this 1 in p- 
speaker thought well founded, und quo Beecher to 
port of it a passage from an address by of the ad- 
somè theological atudents. The purpose each zue. 
drese was to advise the students how to p not fee 
cesafully, and the words were: ‘If you f. and 0 
your subject you muat act as if TON elt thus ad= 
carry your congregation.” The dup ox oral 
vised the speaker held to be proof of * pence of 
stamina on the part of the adviser. The si 
frankness on the part of Beecher in m ey all facts 
charges againat bim, and his anziety to Ke 3 ed upon, 
hidden as long as possible, were comment 
and it was remarked that he who ia 1 rue 
will never need to sign a tripartite We but 
charity does not call on us to screen the vt of virtue 
we ure to be charitable rather In — bran mankind. 
of purity in the family,and of the welfare a Pres- 

Eol, igginson was then introduce! y 
ident. He said, that he was a member 
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Religious Association, and it seemed to be bis duty, 
as an officer of the Association, to say that this As- 
sociation, or this platform, are not to be held rè- 
eponsible for the terrifia personal discussion we have 
heard, for the subject which was chosen, the treat- 


ment adopted, or the yerdict rendered. Evidence 


there was none. I concede,” he said, “that my ven- 
erable friend has aright to stand here and utter his 
thoughts on any subject, however improper they may 
eom to me; but I trust that the Free Religious 


Association is not ao much more cruel than any other 


ecclesiastical association, that it undertaken to dis- 
cipline those not of its own communion. I trust it 
is not so much more merciless than a legal tribunal 
that it presumes a man guilty until he has proved 
his Innocence. We zee under thie vast clond of 
scandal, which has spread across the land, th stru 
ling forms of men and women. We see the st 0 
ut dimly. All we know, offlelally or individually, 
ia that somewhere, under that cloud, there are guilty 
men and women, and that there are innocent men 
and women. We don’t know who they are; and 
what are we, that we should be so much sterner 
than the law, and so much more Impatient than 
God's Providence? Why should we pronounce tha 
verdict, and dismiss into 2 the most earnest 
advocate of free thought In America? This is a 
time of great ecclesiastical confusion, we say. We 
read the reports of the various church conventions, 
however, and we find that this good thing is coming 
out of all.the chaos: more of the work that brings 
nople re: and less talk about theology. Be- 
fin the Episcopal Church, in all its range, we see 
the need of men to work together, in and out of the 
church. There is a tendency among the charches to 
get nearer to one another, and all around the cup of 
good-will ia passed. I believe that it is not the time 
of intensifying ecclesiastical controversies, but of In- 
creasing -will, born, not of logic, but of love, 
among the different bodies, Men ats coming to care 
more for character than for doctrine, and It is no 
matter what creed a man may profess to belleve, you 
can’t bind him with it. I belleve, therefore, that 
it ís important, in thie age, that Free Religious men 
and women should be, as they always have been, at 
least on the score of character, the leaders of their 
time. We have grand doctrines that teach us to be- 
lieve In human character. If there are any persons 
on earth who should go amongst the most degraded 
of God's creatures, with strength, with hope, and 
with falth, It is those who believe in Free Religion; 
for we do not believe man to be hopelessly fallen. 
We believe that In the worst ls the seed of virtue, 
and in the beat the seed of sin, We do not call any- 
thing common or unclean, be it a sinner who has 
never known the shape of virtue, or be it some fallen 
clergyman who has found virtue only to forsake it.” 
At the conclusion of Col. Higginson's remarks, the 
President stated that it was generally understood 
that no one speaking on the Free Religions platform 
spoke otherwise than for himself. 
Mr. Potter made the further statement that 
Colonel Higginson, in the excitement of the occasion, 
had overstep the line of ble privilege. The Asso- 
elation had invited Dr. Bartol to speak, and it ex- 
ted him to express his own views upon the subject 
e bad chosen, and to stand for them. The Aaso- 
ciation did neither indorse nor repudiate them, and 
neither Colone! Higginson nor any other member of 
the Association could undertake, in behalf of the As- 
sociation, to indorse or repudiate them. He might 
speak for himself, but not as one having authority. 
is announcement was received with hearty and long 
continued applause, and the rebuke was generally 
felt to be well merited. 
Mrs. Cheney then addressed the Convention, urg- 
ing the importance of truth and the search after it. 
Fus President then, as customary near the close of 
each session, invited any one in the audience who 
might have a word to my by way of criticism or sug- 
gestion to speak. Mr. L. K. Joslin, of Providence, 
responded briefly, saying that he thought Free Re- 
liglon should cover the whole ground of our present 
life, Freedom should be wholly applled as the meth- 
od of progress. If free waa a good and true word to 
prefix to the word religion, then surely it was a good 
and true word to prefix to the even more sacred word 


ove, 
The closing session in the eyeniog was largely at- 
tended. Mr. Weiss read bis essay on “Tyndall's 
Address and hla Critics.” He said that the subject 
of Tyndall's address included a sketch of thederelo 
ment of human thought in ite efforts to explain 
phenomena, from ita first rade Impulse to ita latest 
expression İn the theories of Darwin and Spencer. 
It was the opinion of the speaker that nowhere else 
could we find ao clear and thorough a statement of 
the theories of Tyndall, stripped of scientific terms, 
reduced to the essential points, and set In the clear 
light of the understanding—explaluing the author's 
bellef In the vitality of two things: of universal mat- 
ter and of religious sentiment, It was plain that he 
had been and was destined to be misunderstood on 
these points, and as they had never been so distinctly 
connected before by any man of scientific prominence, 
and as the connection involved the problem of Free 
Xelion, it was worth while to take s just estimate 
of his thought and of its bearing upon the most im- 
portant apiritual things. The mleunderstanding 
would arise chiefly in that portion of the address 
which contrasted thè old mechanical Idea of æ lifeless 
matter with the new idea which Tyndall espoused 
that matter haa oternally contained all the germs o 
all the things which have appeared, and ‘all the forcas 
needed to make them appear; that It was material 
and life in combination. Tyndall says that we are 
reduced to making a cholce between two theorles— 
one the old theory that everything has been created 
out of dead mattar by successive acta of alive Creator, 
and the other that the universe is live matter in vari- 


ous forma and stages of development; thatithas been 
from all eternity as allye; that the imagination can- 
not force itself back to a time when it was anything 
else than this, or somethin contalning the latent 
forms and qualities of everything—al! forms, no mat- 
ter how different they appear now to human observa- 
tion, having been involved originally in this eternal 
live substance, 

E the concluding portion of his essay; Mr, Weiss 
said :— 

Free religion would set forth the path of knowl- 
edge to the unquenchable flames of the emotions. 
The nature and method of true gclence do nothi 
to constrain the human heart. On the contrary, I 
benefits by laying patha to concentrate and direct the 
all-peryading pulse, and send it flashing ty the 
straighteet lines upon its human errands, ihe soul 
of man is a unit, and when the heart feeds to the 
mind enthusiasm and emotion, the mind repays the 
generous subsidy with regulated beats in every vein, 
Not in each of these but in all is human nature 
whole,’ says Tyndall, when he “ee Newton and 
Shakepeare, Boileau and Raphael. They are not op- 
posed, but supplemental ; not mutuali exclusive, bat 
Teconcilable. If religion can formulate and settle 
these mutual claims, sbe will at last justify the 
verance and the rest of centuries. Let us rejoice to- 
gether in our noble discontent, It ia perfectly pos- 
sible for you and me,’ saya Tyndall, ‘to purchase 
intellectual peace at the price of Intellectual death. 
The world ie not without refuges of this description, 
nor is it wanting In persons who seek thelr aneita 
and persuade others to do the same, I would exhort 
you to refuse such shelter, and to scorn auch base re- 
pose; to accept, If the choice be forced upon yon, 
commotion before stagnation.’ 

“May some electric miley grees from hearts in Ameri- 
ca, whom the truth would fain make free, overcome 
the distance of the Atlantic Ocean, and find a way to 
the heart of the great man who has apaken perhaps 
better than he knew, and with that thrill of contact 
puta girdle around the earth of the closest fellowship." 

Mr, Elder was tntroduged, and spoke at some 
* He said every one of us must be interested 
In the relations between science and religion. Sci- 
ence is affirming the impossibility of any other con- 
ceptton than that of the eternity of all there is. Sci- 
ence is affirming, too, that creation (not in the old 
sensa of something being created out of nothing) Is a 
Process; not a mere event of which you may possibly 
get a glimpse by looking away back into the past, but 
a process going on in the world now no less than ever 
before. To ma religion la thia, a consciousness of 
the relation to us of a ‘‘not ourselves“ that has exilat- 
ed from everlasting to everlasting. Call it what you 
please; call it God, call It Father, and you have not 
then expressed all the truth and all the significance, 
Religion, then, is our conscious relation to this; and 
this conscious relation is being made more accurate 
and more adequate by 28 discovery of acience. 

Mr. Abbot, geneity r, Elder, said; “If it be 

materialism to accept Tyndall's conclusions, I have 
been for years a materialist, But I do not look upon 
materialism as the true name for the bearings of hia 
philosophy, It seems to me, if I can fathom his 
thought, or the drift of modern tendencies at all, 
that we are not coming to any system which will 
plant itself upon anything superticial—upon the mere 
phenomena of matter and of mind. There la a deep- 
er philosophy upon which our thoughts must rest— 
the deeper fact of this one omnipresent energy ap- 
pe in different forms—two phases of the same 
act, that is all. It is this underlying unity that is 
the solid ground upon which we must stand. We 
cannot rest npon that which le Phenomenal merely, 
We must rest upon that which ia Substantial.” 

After further remarks by Col. Higginson and the 
President, the Convention was declared adjourned. 

In making this brief and Imperfect repðrt, I wish 
to acknowledge my large indebtedness to the very full 
and excellent reports of the Providence Journal. 

— — —- — ẽ 


BOTH ALIKE, 


To THE EDITOR or THE CHRIATTAN REGISTER! 

Dear Sir,—It is several years since I have sent a 
communication to your columne, but I venture to ask 
the favor of Insertion for s brief one now. 

In a recent “Brevity” you say: “The Free Relig- 
ionlsts, as 4 body, are not theists. Although indi- 
vidual members are devout men and women, their 
Association neither affirms nor denies the existence 
of a God. Thiais one of thelr open questions; and 
avowed atheists are members of the otlation, in 
good snd regular geen 

This statement, I belſeve, is verbally correct. in 
every particular, though so expressed sa to suggest 
luferences which would be incorrect; and I do not 
quote it for the purpose of controverting!it. I merely 
wish to call attention to the fact that the American 
Unitarian Association is In the same position as the 
Free Religious Association. The Free Religious As- 
sociation does not affirm the existence of God; nel- 
ther does the American Unitarian Association. The 
objecta of the former, as stated in its Constitution, 
are “to promote the practical interests of pure relig- 
ion, to Increase fellowship in the spirit, and to en- 
courage the sclentific study of man’s religious nature 
and history.“ The object of the latter, as stated in 
its Constitution, ia “to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the Interests of pure Christianity.” Neither 
of the two Associations ‘‘affirms nor denies the exist- 
ence of a God“; so far as positive collective utterance 
is concerned, they equally treat this as “an open 
question.” If this reticence ls a fault, they are 
equally to blame for it, and your Brevity“ would 
have been exactly as true, if It had read as follows: 

“The American Unitarian Association, as a body, 
are not thelste. Although Individual members are 
devout men and women, their Association neither 
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affirms nor denies the existence of a r 
om of Keir open mestions,’? ae TAS 

t ma said that pure Christlanity“ necessaril 
implies belief in God. I know one Unitarian — 
ister, at least, in good and regular standing, who be- 
Neves and publicly says that Christianity i compat- 
ible with athelem; and I have reason to believe that, 
whatever statement of belief in God might be 
adopted by any Unitarian organization, more than 
one such minister would reject it in private conversa- 
tion. The Free Religious Association acta precisely 
Uke the American Unitarian Association, in adoptin 
no formal statement of belief about God; and Unk 
tarians should understand that they cannot afford to 
reproach the Free Religious Association with creed- 
lesenese, until they publish to the world a formal 
creed of their own, So long as they are willing to 
oe — rg a eh thonght, without a formal 

0 „ to rell 

3 or * do the same? oe Kuhn Way 

am, respect and friendship for yourself, and 
cordial good-will for all my former associatea In 
Unitarlan ministry, P Cia ma 

Yours for impartial justice, 
Francis E. ABBOT. 


— oe ä üœüU—ä 
MR. ABBOTTS LETTER. 


In another column our readers will nd a commu- 
nication from the editor of Tax InDBx, who was 
once our honored associate in the Unitarion mints s 
and is still our valued and beloved friend. He 11. 
mits that the Free Religioniats, as a body, are not 
thelsts; that the existence of God fs one of thelr open 

westions; and avowed Athelsts are members of the 

ree Religious Assoclation in good and regular stand- 
ing; but he contends that the American Unitarian 
Association is equally onthelstic. We will not sto 
to ask our neighbor why, if there la snch unbounded 
liberty in the Unitarian Association, there was any 
need of organizing a no more creedless Free Religious 
Association, but will address ourselves directly to the 
point which he makes, 

The whole weight of Mr. Abbot’s argument Treats 
upon the astounding assumption that “pure Chriat- 
mor e does not imply a belief in the existence of a 
God! But both the voice of history and the common 
sense of Christendom are against him. Jesus Christ 
proclaimed and worshipped’God, and so do all who 
are his followers. We never before heard of an 
Unitarian minister who “publicly says that Chris- 
tianity is compatible with stbelam,” although we 
have known one who thought he had squared elpeles 
and invented a perpetual-motion machine. If a bod 
is to be held responsible for all the crudities 
absurdities of every individual member, the Free Re- 
ligiontsts can easily be put in a woful plight. Ever 
since the Unitarian Association was organized its 
meetings haye been opened with prayer, which ex- 
prem | the thelsm always implied in “pure Chris- 
tianity. 

As soon as the Free Religious Association was or 
eta the Register suggested that the word Re- 

iglous“ excluded atheists, but we were immediately 
informed, not by any obscure and eccentric member, 
but by chief leaders and representatives of the move- 
ment, that religlon does not necessarily imply theism, 
and that the Free Religious Association Includes 
atheists in {ta fellowship. When the President of 
the Free Religious Association was rebuked in the 
Investigator tor saying, “We are not a group of god- 
leas materialists, disciples of Voltaire, or followers of 
Volney or Paine,” etc., he hastened to explain away 
what had been called the “slurring or sneering” at 
athelats, and giving them “the cold shoulder,” while 
THE INDEX promptly declared that the Free Rellg- 
lous Association admitted ‘godless materialiats just 
as cordially as godly Christians.“ It Is also, we be- 
lieve, a significant fact that no prayer has ever been 
heard at a meeting of the Free Religious Association. 
Indeed, the atheistic portion of its conatitu 
would naturally feel wronged by anything of the kind 
In an assembly where the existence of a God in an 
open question, 

When representative men of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Including its chief officers, shall state that 
Christianity le compatible with athelam, besides 
omitting all devotional services at their meetings, 
and the Liberal Christian and Christian Reginter shail 
announce that godless materialiste are admitted to 
our full and equal membership just as cordially as 
godly Christians, Mr. Abbot may succeed in his st- 
tempted flank movement; but not till then.—Christ- 
tan Register. 
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Tue Ixorx will be sent to any name not now on our 
mail-list until January 1, 1876, on recelpt of 83, 00 In 
advance. Here is a chance to receive the paper for 
fourteen months at the price of twelve months. Please 
tell your friends and neighbors of this liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation, 


Mn. Monse’s bust of Theodore Parker (the larger 
one, which la a great improvement on the smaller) 
has been very handsomely photographed. Copies are 
now for sale at the price of fifty cents, and will doubt- 
leas be very extensively purchased by the admirers of 
Parkera great and noble career, Addrese S, H. 
Morse, 25 Bromfield Street, or THE INDEX. 


By “philosophic instinct” we meant no ‘‘intuition- 
al faculty” of any sort, but only that general bias 
of mind produced by the study of philosophy. Every 
mind thoroughly trained in philosophic method 
Jearne to seek for unity In all phenomena, and this 
demand for the one in the many becomes a constant 
element in all his mental action, Our correspondent 
R. P. T. need not apprehend that we are In danger of 
admitting any ‘‘intultionaliat’’ solution of the prob- 
lem of Divine Being. 


Tun Convention of the Free Religious Associa- 
ion at Providence waa very successful. The even- 
ing sessions were largely attended, and the audiences 
in the forenoon and afternoon were quite respectable 
in point of numbers, The hospitalities of the place 
wore very generously dispensed, and the local society 
left nothing undone to render the occasion pleasant 
to all concerned. A long, though condensed and 
therefore Imperfect, report of the meotings will be 
found on another page of this issue. 


Here Is a bit of indigo Orthodoxy from Rev, W, 
M. Baker, who argues in the Independent of Oct. 15 
that ministers are ambassadors charged with the 
ultimatum of Heaven to men“: Our world la the 
Paris of a siege over the walle of which is no possible 
escape—a slege to end only when the city elinks at 
last in ashes, stormed, as Scripture aasures us, by 
God with fire, as its closing catastrophe. For (and 
oceans of rose-water are useless to quench or conceal 
the fact) the war ls between God and man, God Is 
‘angry with the wicked.’ ‘The carnal mind is 
enmity with God,’ and no degree of assertion to the 
contrary can change the actual fact. Yes, we are 
ambassadors between God and men, because there is 
war.““ 


THIS STATEMENT le copied from the Boston Sun- 
day Herald of October 25: At the meeting of the 
Essex Conference of Liberal Christian Churches, 
held at the Unitarian Church at Lawrence, on 
Wednesday, Rey, J. T. Hewes read an essay, in 
which he said the Christian Church can fellowship 
none but Christians, Christians in character and 
Christians In belief, In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Rev. J. H. Clifford, pf North Andover, as- 
sented to the interpretation of Christianity In the 
essay, and therefore could not call himself a Christ- 
lan, but the speakers generally thought Christianity 
did not imply sound doctrine as well as sound char- 
acter.” Truth finds now and then a faithful voice: 
alas for the welcome that too often greets it! We 
hope our brave young brother has counted the costof 
his alncerity. 

Tae MATHEAN CLUB of East Stonghton, Masan- 
chusetts, which had engaged Rev. Dr. Lorimer, a 
Baptlst minister of this city, to lectura before them, 


have passed resolutions denouncing his action aš 
„unjust, unchristian, and ungentlemanly” in refus- 
Ing to fulfil hie engagement. The alleged excuse for 
this refasal was that he had heard bad things of the 
Club, and that the father of ita young President (Rev. 
E. F. Strickland) had withdrawn from the Baptist 
denomination; that the Club (which is simply a 
union of harmless young people) were "a lot of in- 
fidels, spiritualiats, and free-thinkers of every descrip- 
tion,” “banded together to destroy the Baptist 
church in East Stoughton’! His place in the course 
was supplied by Col. Higginson—a fact which greatly 
lessens our commiseration for the Club In being de- 
serted by Dr. Lorimer. 

“FATHER Berson” essentially changed the plan of 
action he had agreed to respecting a convention for 
sonding delegates to the General Indian Council, and 
held some meetings in this city before we heard of 
them. As the conditiona stated with bis approval in 
our article were not fulfilled, we hava not felt justi- 
fied in turning over to him the money sent In re- 
sponse to it; and this has been returned. But it 
makes little difference, as one dollar from Dr, Job T, 
Dickins, of Newburyport, was the grand total sent to 
us! The kind Doctor is evidently the only one 
among our readers who has any ‘“‘cash consideration” 
tor the Indians. But Father Beeson may yet accom- 
plish hie object, which isa good one, in his own way; 
and we wish him all success In it. The above ls not 
a flattering exhibit, but it has Its ludicrous elde, and 
we will make the most of that. 


Wira cestarn Christian qualifications which we 
omit here, Dr. Bellows spoke a needed and right 
manly word, when he said at the Saratoga Con- 
ference: The publle sentiment is horribly demoral- 
ized. Those rellglons which distinguish between the 
emotional and moral are accountable for this state of 
things. Weare to take our stand upon pure morala, 
If we could take that ground, and throw everything 
else to the doga, we should have a basis for more 
efective work than we have ever done. Let us give 
up, if need be, what the people call religion, and 
stick to what they call morality, But we need not 
give up either.” The reservation which Dr. Bellows 
went on to make in favor of “sound New Testament 
principles’? seems to Bs unnecessary, because we 
think that Christianity is largely responsible for that 
very excess of emphasis on “the emotional” which 
he so pointedly rebukes. It is, and has always pro- 
feased to be, a “religion pf love,“ while what the 
world needs is a religion of intellect and conscience 
just as much as of love. 


SucH LETTERS as we receive from some of our 
personally unknown friends would be enough to give 
confidence and courage to any one. One just re- 
ceived says: Am a medical man, an earnest student 
of the masters of modern thought, The younger 
professional men in our country are nearly all ra- 
tlonalista. My friend Dr. —— ls an earneat and in- 
finential dree-thinker. He came out of the Baptist 
church. The first copy of Tae Inpex I sent him 
‘worked him np’ considerably. After undergoing an 
extended course of reading, he became a convert to 
our cause, and bide fair to exert a deep Influence. 
Mr. Abbot, you have no idea what ‘influence’ you 
exert over numbers of young men In America. You 
may often possibly feel your efforts are not appre- 
elated. Such is not the case. Tut INDEX, without 
doubt, has the most intelligent audience in the land.“ 
This last statement Is certainly without doubt“ in 
our own mind, if we are any judge of ‘intelligence.’ 
‘The ability betrayed by our INDEX correspondents is 
a constant source of pride and pleasure. 


IN THESE Ars the question ls coming home to 
more than one young Unitarian minister in the 
depths of his own heart: “Can I let myself be 
classed publicly among Christian ministers, withont 
tarnishing my own ideal of absolute truthfulness 
and honor? On the one hand are popularity and 
competency; on ‘the other hand are exclusion and 
pecuniary distress; and it is simply the public ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a name which is to decide be- 
tween the two alternatives.“ This ls the invisible 
coercion brought to bear to-day on many a con- 
science in the Unitarian ranks by the now irreyo- 
cably and honestly accepted policy of the denom- 
ination, For those who are made to feel it we 
have only the deepest and tenderest sympathy; no 
advice, certainly no misjudgment. Each soul must 
fight such battles as these alone. Martyrdom of the 
modern sort has no glory in it at all; but it has 
many a ating, and operates as ever to make heroes here 
and hypocrites there, though perhaps the heroism 
and the hypocrisy are unknown even to themselves. 


THE INDEX--NOVEMBER 5, 1874. 


A. J. DAVIS AND THE 
- BRARY.  ~ PARK ph | 

Several months since, as ts 
County Gazette of October 1, Mr. A Full 
of our largest-hearted liberals, presented to the 55 
lie Hbrary of Hyde Park, Massachusetts, a cca 
set of Andrew Jackson Davis’ works, in — 
ty volumes, with a request that they be placed * 
the shelves for public use. The eleven Trastes 
the Library conld not agree elther to acceptor 4 
the dangerous gift, and, though meeting after 
ing was held, this dead-lock continued, At the ln 
meeting, a discussion of an hour and a half teek 
place on the subject. 

Rav. Mr. Davis thought that the books in question 
were the most useless reading” he bad ayer 
and could not conscientiously vote agalnst then, 
they amounted to nothing anyway.“ 2 

Mr. Weld, the chalrman, favored the admiring o 
any moral work, no matter how extreme tho im i 
advocated. He bore testimony to the 
character of Mr. A, J. Davis, and said he had recent. 
ly noticed a card of thanks for a donation of his 
works to the Chelsea Library, He should vote to 16. 
cept Mr. Giles“ present. 

Rey. Mr. Davis sald that Rev. Mr. 
thought the books “‘too silly to be wicked,” 

Rev. Mr, Gilbert read extracts from the Marg 
Lectures to show their general tendency toranj 
atheism and blasphemy and ridicule of farted 
things.“ Their influence was “corrupting,” and w 
forth, He would not vote to admit auch bockt 

Mr. Lancaster wonld vote to admit them, u there 
was much in them to instruct and elemte the 
mind.” 

Mr, Nott considered them “‘profitlesa reading" bo, 
some of them were “corrupting.” 

Father Corcoran decidedly opposed them, æ im- 
proper for any library, public or private, They de 
nied the divinity of Christ, and their whole tendexy 
pointed directly to atheism and materialism,” They 
should not be admitted by any official act of his, be- 
cause they tended to lower the moral nature ud 
bring it down to final wreck.” 

Tt was finally voted to accept the Harbinger & 
Health, the Book of Wise Words, and various othe 
works of Mr. Davis; but his Morning Lectures wd 
Autobiography were unanimously rejected. As tho 
rule of the Trustees now standa, a majority of nèga- 
tive votes is required to reject any book donated, 
though until this meeting three negative votes si- 
fced. 

A private letter on this subject informs us that the 
Rev. Messrs. Davis, Gilbert, Williams, and Corcora 
are ministers respectively of the Orthodox (Congrega 
tlonalist), Baptist, Unitarian, and Catholic churches 
in Hyde Park. It was thus the local clergy that ur 
responsible for this delicious bit of Phillstinism To 
quote the excellent suggestion of thla letter: “The 
true ground, as I suppose it to be, is that not sms 
jority, nor even the whole, of the committe: n 
equitably reject a lawful book donated to the libru, 
while there ia room for It. Under this rule unlawfol 
books (f. e., obscene ones) might be excluded, Such 
a rule, requiring the free admission of all lawfal 
books, would prevent the bickering and sectarian 
conflicts which now frequently agitate library Boards. 
Of course, it is in reference to public libraries, sup- 
ported in whole or in part by taxation of all thein- 
habitants and their property, that I suppose my ruk 
to apply, There are many town or publle libraries 
In Massachusetts [and elsewhere] whose committee 
or trustees are often quarrelling over the admimion 
of booka, not knowing what the sound democratie 
principle of admission Is.“ 

The position here taken by our correspondent l 
unquestionably correct in principle. What rgbt 
have any trustees to constitute themselves censor of 
the press, and strain out heresy from public libraries 
which heretics are tazed to support? It {sa mon- 
atrous usurpation of authority on their part; mi 
this case only brings it out in all ita insufferablene™. 
The moral influence of Andrew Jackson Da 
works, so far as we know them, ia irreproachably 
pure, whatever opinions may be entertained of Spir- 
{tuallem; and it ls a disgrace to the State that * 
ceedings worthy only of the Sacred Congregation 
the Index" should take place in it. One — 
draw from them which is patent: the absurdity ‘ 
electing clergymen (and the Unitarian clegyas 
thia instance certainly showed himself more ed 
cilious than liberal) to eit in judgment on what 
public ought to read, and what not. We * 
our readers who may have occasion to vote for > 
tees of public libraries to cast their ballota for 
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brond- minded enough to act on the rule above sug- 
gested with regard to admission of books. The cler- 
gy are put forward too generally on library commit- 
teca and school committees, when what fs really 
wanted ls a degree of Intelligence and freedom from 
pectarian biss which are seldom found in thelr pro- 
fession. Teachers, doctors, lawyers, well-educated 
business men, and men of general culture, are far 
better custodians of such Interests as these than men 
who are "suckled on a creed outworn,’’ It ie time 
to put competency to deal with the things of this 
world in charge of this world’s Interests, chief of 
which is the providing the intellectual diet and train- 
ing for the community at large; while the clergy 
may be left to preside over salvation and damnation 


—pointe of small interest to most men. 
ee, 


A LOGICAL BOOMERANG. 


The Christian Regtater criticises the Free Religious 
Association because, “as a body,” they are not the- 
lots,“ and ‘‘nelther affirm nor deny the existence of 
s God,” Although probably a majority of the Asso- 
elation are individually theiats, it is true that, us a 
body,” they are nelther theiste nor athelsts; their 
Constitution says nothing on the aubject, but em- 
phatically declarea the principle of unlimited free- 
dom of thonght. Now it !s a curious but indisputa- 
ble fact that the Constitution of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is just as ellent aa that of the Free 
Religious Association on the question of theism; it 
simply professes pure Christianity,” and leaves ev- 
ery one to interpret this for himself. Rev. S, P. 
Putnam, a Unitarian minister in “good and regular 
standing,“ and a frequent contributor to the Liberal 
Chriatian, publicly took the position in THE INDEX 
of June 4 that an atheist may be a Christian, This 
he had a perfect right to do by the Constitution of 
the American Unitarian Association, which says 
nothing whatever agalnst an atheistic view of Chris- 
tlanity. The editor of the Register tries to escape 
from this uncomfortable fact, which tells just as 
strongly against the American Unitarian Association 
as against the Free Religions Association, by appeal- 
Ing to the implicatton of theism contained in the 
word Christianity. Certalnly; we agree with him in 
the opinion that the word properly implies theism, 
But that is merely his and our private opinion, which 
is nowhere santioned by the Constitution of the 
American Unitarian Association, Any atheist can 
join that Association, if he happens to share Mr. 
Putnam’s opinion; and the Association cannot help 
themselves, until they define their Christianity as 
theistic only. They content themselves with a mere 
implication of thelam, which implication any one of 
thelr members may reject as Mr. Putnam has done, 
without forfeiting fellowship or loalng any right con- 
nected with it; and the Association are powerleas 
to discipline him or disfellowship him. They stickle 
only for a name, and a name is all they get. 

Now our polot ls altogether too clear to be escaped 
by evasion of any sort. If the Unitarians mean to 
‘make thelsm a test of membership, they must not 
flinch to asy so In their Constitution; they must not 
be afraid of formal creeds or statements of belief. 
Otherwise they are precisely as much exposed us the 
Free Religious Association to the Register's re- 
proaches. An Informal creed of a pretty definite 
kind is contained in the preamble of the National 
Conference, and that is why we left it; but there is 
none in the Constitution of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion except the bare word Christianity. So long as 
one of thelr accepted ministers, one of the recognized 
contributora to their denominational Literature, 18 al- 
lowed to say publicly, and unrebuked, that Christian- 
ity ia compatible with atheism, they cannot appeal to 
the alleged thelstic implication of the word Christlan- 
ity without exciting a amile. The fact is that the 
Unltarians are merely playing at organization; they 
organize, yet break all the laws of organization, The 
Register puta itaelf in a comical position, while it ca- 
vils at the strictly logical and self-consistent position 
of the Free Religious Association; and the whole 
purpose of these comments is to call its attention to 
the chaotic state of its own principles, which forbid 
creeds, yet cannot dispense with them notwithstand- 
ing. If belief in God ought to be verbally and col- 
lectively affirmed, why does not the American Unita- 
rian Association affirm it? But if otherwise, why 
carp at the Free Religious Association for omitting to 
afirm it? One would think this a tolerably plain 
dilemma; and we leave the Register to select the 
horn of Its cholce at leisure. There ie no ‘‘fiank 
movement“ intended on our part; we have little 
knowledge of military manœuvres, and little respect 
for the strategist by profession, What wa do Intend 


is to bring home to the Register, if possible, the un- 
reasonableness, inconsistency, and absurdity of blam- 
ing the Free Religions Association for having no the- 
fatic creed, until the American Unitarian Association 
has a thelatic creed of ita own to show. The Regtater 
la not wise to make reproaches which are forcible in 
no mouth but that of a creed-bound bigot; it will not 
do to talk of ‘Implications,’ when these implica- 
tions do not bind any one to anything, If the Regis 
ter wants to reap the practical advantages of a creed, 
lot it honestly demand one; but if it prefers to escape 
the disadvantages of a creed, let it as honestly omit 
to claim its advantages. 


— — — — 
MR. HALES EULOGIUM OF THE CHURCH. 


At a recent meeting in Boston for the purpose of 
raising $200,000 to erect a new building for the Med- 
ical College, Rev. E. E. Hale considered “the exiat- 
ence of the medical profession as the noblest visible 
result of Christian institutions,” and pointed to 
“hospitals and similar institutions, and to the daily 
work of physicians,” sa “a triumph of the Christian 
Church.” Mr. Hale la too modest by half. The 
dlacovery of the magnetic needle was firat announced 
in the Sermon on the Mount; the telescope was in- 
vented by Matthew, the microscope by Merk, the 
spectroscope by Luke, the ophthalmoscope by John, 
and the scope of Mr. Hales puff of the Church by 
Zaccheus, who climbed a tree, and saw further than 
anybody until this new Zaccheus climbed the pinus 
ingens of Unitarian rhetoric; the use of money was 
introduced by Peter, who took the primordia! nickel’ 
cent out of a fish's mouth to pay the first tax-bill, 
while an lrredeemable currency was firat issued by 
Judas, after he had made himself irredeemable by 
his bad conduct and bis foolish financial operation of 
throwing away the thirty pleces of silver; Paul In- 
vented printing to save time in his voluminous cor- 
respondence, built the first rallroad to Damascus 
(though he cautioned King Agrippa againet bis own 
bonds“), established the first steamboat line botween 
Cæsarea and Rome, took a patent from Nero for the 
firat horse-car, laid the first Atlantic cable to keep up 
communication with Columbus, whom he despatched 
with strict instructions not to fall to discover Ameri- 
ca, and closed a brief but honorable career as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London by inventing the 
turbine-wheel, nitro-glycerine, etherization, bills of 
exchange, and Darwinism. By wilfully suppressing 
these and innumerable other facts of like impor- 
tance, Mr, Hale exposes himself (very unjustly, as 
we believe) to a popular suspicion of plotting to over- 
throw Christianity by “damning it with faint praise.“ 
We shall look anxiously for the next number of 
Old and New, hoping to find In it a fall recognition 
of the merit of Christianity as the originator of 
Greek philosophy and art, Roman jurisprudence, and 
early Egyptian civilization, as well as the ‘‘triumph 
of the Christian Church” in having established the 
solar system on a sound basis by ita sagacious vote at 


the Nicene Council. * 
— — — 


LONDON LETTER. 


To TEE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Bir,—"Church Congress“ has this week been offer- 
ing its annual modicum of fun and nonsense for the 
amusement of the British public during the recess, 

I cannot possibly make to pass before the eyes of 
your readers all the comical scenes of this ecclesiasti- 
cal pantomime; but there are one or two points In 
the debates worth noticing as signs of the times; for, 
in spite of what the dissentera may say, the Church 


‘of England does, and will for some time to come, set 


the gauge for religions opinion and sentiment to the 
country at large. 

We had amongst other things a debate on missions, 
during which the President (I believe) spoke of the 
success of the Christian missionaries among the Jews 
in such terms as to impreas any one utterly ignorant 
of the facta with the idea that the ancient people 
were being rapidly conyerted to the faith of the 
Nazarene. 

The speaker was evidently laboring under the de- 
luslon that he was speaking the truth, and one can 
only suppose that he had been crammed with statis- 
tics from Palestine Place, where the conversion of 
Jews to Christianity la being carried on at the rapid 
rate of three and one-half Jews per annum, and at 
the coat of several thousand pounda sterling! 

One feature in these conversions is that the same 
Jew gets converted over and over again at intervals, 
according to the state of his finances or the growth of 
his beard. But such incidents are not worth men- 
tioning in any discaasion about missions; thé object 
in view belng merely to elicit contributions from gen- 


erous and gullible Christian ladies, to whom any sug- 
gestion of misappropriation of funds would be un- 
timely, 

Having got through the missionary business, the 
next day the Congress tackled the question of convo- 
catlon—to be or not to be, and it to be,” how was 
it to be constituted, with or without laymen? 

It need hardly be told that this subject divided the 
wolves and the lambs as suddenly and effectually as 
St. Paul's hint about the resurrection directed from 
himself the attention of his accusers, 

The Low-Church party, whom I venture to call the 
“lambs,” voted for the admission of the laity, while 
of course the High Church voted for their exclusion, 
The value of an opinion on either side is not worth 
very much in Itself, when only clergy are interested 
in the discussion; but in this inatance the choice of a 
side ia Indeed of the greatest importance, If this- 
year’s Church Congress had done no other good, it 
would be Invaluable for having elicited the radical 
oppodition between the oacerdotalistsand the genuine 
Protestants ln the Church. 

There was no mistake about the anxiety of the 
former to keep in their own hands every vestige and 
even every pretence of power, while it was equally 
clear on the other hand that the evangelicals desired 
above all things to resist and defeat this supremacy 
of clergy by the introduction of the lay element into 
the Lower House of Convocation, 

There was very nearly a row over it, and storma of 
cheers and counter-cheers greeted the sentiment of 
Canon Fremantle, who thanked God that we had 
Protestant Queen, and a Protestant Prime Minister ;’’ 
and that che people of thie country would neither 
be Pope-ridden nor priest-ridden,"’ 

Upon the whole, the sacerdotalista got the worst of 
it; and if the Low-Church party can be only kept at 
the proper temperature of zesl and discretion, they 
may yet be able to counteract the subtle machina- 


tions of the High Churchmen. Altogether, this 


episode about laymen in convocation waa the moat 
sensible plece of discussion which clerics have given 
us for long enough; though It is to be regretted that 
the debate wound up by an enumeration of the price- 
lens benefits which that body had conferred upon the 
Church, thus turning our feeling of reapect once 
more into that of ridicule. 

Conyocation—as Archdeacon Bickersteth assures 
us — has actually “affirmed the principles of the 
Athanaslan Creed” (in spite of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's saying that neither himself nor any of 
the bishops present believed in the damnatory clauses 
thereof)! Convocation had “repudiated the Vatican 
councils” | : 

Convocation had presented us with a new Lec- 
tionary”! “For what we have recelyed’’—the Lord 
alone, in thie case, could make us truly thankful,” 
and then only by an African typhoon! 

Can we wonder? Churches are like mountains, 
often in labor, and everlastingly presenting the ex- 
pectant world with a mouse. 

After some more sparring between High and Low 
on the subject of church architecture and decoration, 
the Congress betook itself to the momentous ques- 
tion of “Scepticism” ; and when I give you verbatim, 
as recorded in the Times, the opening remarks of 
Canon Westcott—risum terrealis, if you can, 

“Sceptical criticism. , . failed to comprehend the 
nature of the problem to be discussed ; it fulled to take 
into account the accumulation of various facts in 
favor of Christianity, and also falled to appreciate 
the exact religious character of those facts, Chriat- 
lanlty was the historical proclamation of an event 
which had changed man's whole relations; yet scep- 
tical critica made no effort to understand that history. 
They occupled themselves with literary fragments, 
and not with vital realities,” 

„The synoptical gospels, he went on to maintain, 
tand the gospel of St. John, afforded unimpeachable 
proof of their authentictty, while the resurrection of 
Christ, a fact unique in itself, and followed by a new 
life, standing as it did alone, solitary aud unapproach- 
able in its conception, left,” he maintained, to no one 
who brought to the subject the spirit of an impartial 
inquirer room to doubt as to the Divine origin of our 
Chriatian bellef.“ (The italics are mine). 

Your readers can imagine the solos and chorus of 
twaddle that would be required to keep In tune 
with this keynote. Dr, Hayman, the late Head-mas- 
ter of Rugby, managed to come to the front with the 
most offensive speech of the day, in which he brack- 
eted for condemnation Dr. Arnold, Richard Con- 
greve, and the Dean of Westminster, whose name, 
however, he hud not the shamefacedness to mention, 
and whom he designated as one Who was popular 
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‘everywhere, from the costly cathedral to the dissent- 
ing chapel.” 
In my childhood, I used to sing 4 comical old 
song, I think from the Beggar's Opera :— 
s „pl to moderate | 
rhe maar Four ops 


Remembor, where the Judgment’s weak, 
The prejudice lè atrong.”* 


I should like to have sung it at the Church Con- 


gross of 1874. Very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 


Caunes House, Dulwich, S. E., October 10, 1874. 


Communications. 8 


IN THE CONFESSIONAL, 


It bad been ono of my dlscour day’, such as 
come to all of us; my eplrits were depressed because 
of evils which confronted me and for which I knew 
no remedy; and when, near the close of the evening 
church service to which I had accompanied m 
friends Chriatine and Gloriana, the choir sang wit! 
impressiveness the old-fashioned words, Jegus, lover 
of my soul,” to the air of Pleyel’s Hymn, the heart- 
dlouds seamed to grow blacker, and culminated at last 
in a rainfall of allent, irrepressible tears. The pa- 
thetic cry of the hymn eeemed to me, for that mo- 
mont, the expression of my own long-repressed cry 
for other than human help. I, too, longed to aay— 


„Other refuge have I none; 
preki my helpless soul on thes; 

Leave, O leave we not alone, = 
Still support and comfort me! 


It was one of the moments in which I hated my 
own intellectual conclusions, which denied me 30 In- 
exorably these comforting appeals for extraneous 
help—one of the momenta in which “to be without 
Got in the world" was indeed a heart-break and de- 
apatr. The sermon had been on God's providence; 
and the preacher had made an earnest appeal, in 
chaste, refined, and glowing language, to the need 
felt by every human soul in its hours of sorest need 
for a Divin» Helper and Care-Taker. Yet through 
my tears and my sorrowful enjoyment of the sweet 
ol ħymn, I was oddly conscious of Christine's 

arded scratiny of me, I could read in her clear 
— eyes the half-glad suspicion and hope which 
my unusual softness of m had awakened in her 

ud. And I was, too, as plainly conacious of Glo- 
riana’s complete absorption in the music and the 
hymn. Her dusky eyes were luminous with tender 
light, between her parted Iips no breath seemed to 
come, while her fine, expressive face was pale with 
depth of emotion, ` 
o word was said, however, by any of ns, until we 
reached the home of Christine, where we had ar- 
to spend the 7 — together, The fire burned 
low in the grate, and the gas was half turned off as 
we entered the sitting-room. 

„Well,“ sald Christine, as she essayed to turn on a 
brighter 1 of light, we are a silent trio, Did 
Pleyel's Hymn strike you, too, dumb, Gloriana ?” 

Gloriana caught her upraised hand. 

“Don't,” she sald, “turn on more gas—that Is, if 
you want any confessions from me. la semi-durk- 
ness ie just the right light to talk by, and I want to 
talk to-night,” 

Christine threw some fresh coal on the grate, and 
we wheeled our chairs up near the fire, for the au- 
tumnal chill without made a little warmth Inside de- 
sirable, Glorlana's cheeks had got back their roses 
now, and she gave a little laugh sa she curled herself 
in the ample depths of a luxurious easy-chair, Chris- 
tine’s eyes, full of grave thought, aought bers ques- 
tioningly. 

“J laüghed,“ explained Glorlana, “to think what 
creatures of moods and impulses we are. Here, half 
an hour ago listening to that walling hymn, I felt 
myself at once to be in the depths of despalring 
doubt and the heights of ecstatic belief, I not only 
was ready to say, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to ba 
a Christian,’ but I almost persuaded myself that I 
was a Christian; and, in spite of creeds and dogmas 
to which I cannot yield assent, felt that God was in- 
deed my father and my ref from life's storms, 
Bat now, sitting here eo comfortably, I have no lon- 
ger any of that feeling.” 

“And yon?” said Christine, turning to me, Tou 


too felt God's power in that sermon and in that 
hymn?" 
“You saw m 


tears, Christine,” I replied, “and 
wish to know what moved me—hardened doubter as 
you think me—to such unwonted emotion. I will 
tell you honestly, It was because 1 had no longer 
any father in heaven. I have been obliged to give 
up my belief in the tender Over-Heart which to you 
seems so sure and safe a refuge, and L wept because 
of my orphanage,” 
“Bad losses have we met, 


But thine ia heavier ye 
For a believing heart hath gone from thee,’” 


murmured Gloriana, slightly misquoting. 

“Say not that you are an orphan,” Christine said 
— “but rather that you have wilfully made 
yourself an allen from your father’s house. Why 
re | you not say, as so many others like you have 
sald, ‘I will arise and go unto my father’? You can- 
not guess, dear friend, how your . distresses 
and perplexes me, How, with your really religious 
and reverential nature, your eympathy with the pot 
and true, your * alms, your appreciation of the 
loftler virtues—in direct contradiction of all this, you 
came to turn your back upon Christianity with all its 


high, holy, and loving promises, and its refined min- 
istration w your inteflectual needs, to accept the dry 
hosks of a coarse and hard materialism, is something 
I cannot understand.“ 

“Under what seems to you the ay husks of a 
coarse and hard màteriallsm,'” J replied, I find the 
substantial grain called truth, Christine; and al- 
though I confess a taste for the toothsome confec- 
tion and tempting whi 3 which the 
Church deals out so lavlehly to her children, yet I 
have learned from experience that such food soon 
cloys the appetite and debilitates the system. I find 
I need stronger, more nourishing, if less tempting 
food, I own that the Church offers me inducements 
to retarn to her fold which tempt me sorely, which I 
refuse—aa to-night, for instance—with tears of ago- 
nized self-dental, I would like to belleve in a father- 
God, who would take a tender personal cognizance 
of my little neede and doings; to whom I could ap- 
ply in the hour of suff with perfect assur- 
ance of instant help. I would like some Divine Be- 
ing to ease me of my burdena when they bear too 
heavily upon me. I would like the brotherly and 
alsterly companionship of pure, true men and wom- 
en; I would like to 45 n hands with them in the pre- 
vention of crime and suffering. I would like the ec- 
stacy of an exalted religious hope and joy. I would 
like the assurance of a joyous, painless immortality. 
That ls what the Church promises; but it fails of ite 
promise to those who insist on keeping their judg- 
ment clear from the delusions of a blind, unquestion- 
ing faith, It is not because I wish, but because con- 
Pa and reason compel, that I give up the 
Church. There was a choice of sacrifices offered 
me; the needs of the hour forced upon me either a 
sacrifice of all these sweet religious associations, or a 
sacrifice of my individuality and exercise of reason. 
I made my choice of sacrifices understandingly, and 
I have never regretted it. If I sometimes look back 
longingly, it Is never falteringly. ‘There la much to 
me In Christianity that ia good, but there is more in 
free thought that la better, stronger, loftier. It ia a 
remnant of the old Christian cowardliness and weak- 
neas which makes me éven for a moment wish to 
shirk life's troubles and hide myself in some stronger 
arms ‘till the storm of life be past.“ Freedom gives 
strength, and added strength ls always added power.“ 

“I like to hear you talk like that, Amie,’’ assented 
Gloriana; and when you are thrown upon the de- 
kenelve in these encounters with our lay-priestess 
Christine, and assume as. now the anthusiasm of s 
martyr for opinlon's sake, I am almost tempted to 
declare myself on your side; for you know that I be- 
lieve nearly aa little as you do of creeds and dogmas, 
And since we are in the confessional, I might as well 
admit that It ls the entire and thorough respectability 
of the Church which still keepa me a hanger-on just 
outside the palings, but near enough to hide myself 
in the protecting folds of its robes of ultra-respecta- 
vien, And then, whenever, growing tired of the 
t -mill round of unreasoning, all-absorbing faith 
which the Church requires of ita devotees, I n to 
caat longing glances toward the dusty, exciting, 
breezy whirl of discussion and discarding made by 

ou image-breakers, Tam repelled from joining you 

use of the heterogeneous, repulalve, reform-run- 

man crowd around you, whose yagaries you are 
bound to respect and sanction.” 

„And whose vagaries,’ I answer, have aver a 
right to be respected and sanctioned, so they do not 
interfere, or attempt to interfere, with the rights or 
happiness of others. There is always a grain of 
truth, Gloriana, at the bottom of the wildest of these 
vagaries, and we should ever be ready to glve these 
crude discoveries a propellin, pak in the right di- 
rectlon. In the Christian fold there is also a large 
class of ‘heterogeneous and repulsive’ Christians; 
but you divide yourself into secta which you label 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Advent- 
ist, etc., and It is quite well unders by even out- 
sidera that some of these hold no communion with 
the others; yet you are all Christians. So the Free- 
thinkers are already A N NN groups 
and labelling themselves, or being labelled, Free Re- 
ligionists, Positiviats, Materialista, Rationallats, Spir- 
Itualists, ete. You all work together for Christ; wo 
all work together for humanity, The Christlan’s 
sim is to bring men to feel entire dependence on 
Christ; the Freethinker’s alm is to make men entire- 
ly self-dependent.” 

“I am tired of discassion for to-night,” gad Chris- 
tine wearily, and a little sadly; “let us have some 
mualc, Gloriana.” 

And Gloriana went to the piano, and played Pley- 
el's Hymn; and when she sung her voice seemed a 
little sad as well as defiant. 

SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


METHODISM AND SLAVERY, 


— 


EDITOR or THE Inpex:— 

Now that the agency of the Presbyterian Church, 
through the influence of The Two Hodges,” in pro- 
moting slavery and producing the re ilion, thas 
been shown up in TuE INDEX (October 8) by “an ex- 
Presbyterian minister,” will not some ex-Methodiat 
minister, through Tae INDEX, ahow the influence 
that the Methodist Church exerted in the same di- 
rection? not forgetting to mention the famous New 
York Conference of 1844, when Bishop Andrews was 
deposed for holding slayes contrary to the Disc! line; 
and the Southern delegates, exasperated at being 
beaten in a six weeks’ contest, in which they defend- 
ed slavery from the Bible, went home swearing ven- 
geance on the Methodist Church North, declaring 
that the dividing wedge had entered the Methodlat 
Church, and that they would never rest till they had 
not only split the Church, but the Union also; which 
threat they faithfully fulfilled by stirring up the pro- 
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slavery politicians, and causing th 

a — 5 rebellion, though ol at tl De 
on o on, which th 

N 

0 say, after knowing th 

two Churches, ine Presbyterian and Map hee 

no more to do In existing the rebellion than aa 

pro-slavery politicians, North and South comhla 
Will not some one write it up, and detai) the facta 

= ne Hoos honor or fhe dest may 2 dom ba 

chure sto ani be 

Does Parker Pillabury know? 7? ed forever} 

ELLA E, Gragoy, 


BARBE, Mass., October 9. 


WHAT WAS SLAVERY; 


2 or TEE INDEX :— ‘ 
our excellent co: ent, in a recen 
celebrating ‘‘The Two Hodges,“ gave 60 full Ppa 
sition of the character and conduct of the Geaenl ke. 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of 
slavery, and ita subsequent penalties on the 
as to leave no room nor need for me to refer to it 
And I will only say that there was à day when oven, 
American Presbyterianism was not 20 tally de 
prayed" on the sin of slavery as it afterwards became 
under the corres culture of “the two Hodge" 
and the lke of them. For Instance, back 30 fara 
gat — General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
urch— 


aN That we do highly approve the 

ciples In favor of Universal I Berty which pad i 
America, and the interest which many of the States bart 
taken in promoting the abolition of slavery. ‘They earnest. 
ly recommend it to all the members in thelr communion, 
to mive thone persona who are at present held in servitode 
such good education sa to prepare them for the better ep. 
lorment of freedom.... And foally, they recommend te 
alf their People to nse the most prudent measures, top. 
Sour he 1 and state of clvil soctery in uo 
countries where they live, rocure, eventually, 

abolition of slavery ‘Ameries." j tee nl 


The second annunciation of the sentiments of the 
General Assembly was made in 1794 Their snti- 
ment at that time was — to u note to the one 
hundred and forty-second question of the larger Cat- 
— 2 on the eighth commandment, in Wes 
words :— 


„ Tim. 1: 10. The law is made for man- steam, This 
orlme prong the Jews espos the perpetrator of it w 
capital pas shment: Exodus 21: 16; and the apostle here 
classes them with sinners of the first rank. word be 
uses, in {ta original import, comprehends al) who are cop- 
cerned in bringiog any of the human race Into elavery, or 
in retaining t t. Hominum fures, qui servos rel 
liberos abdugunt, retinent, — vel emunt. Stealer 
of men are all those who eg y slaves or freemen, and 
keep, sell, or buy them. To steal a freeman, says Grotiss, 
Ist c highest king of theft. In other instances, we only 
steal human property, but when we steal or retalu men ig 
slavery, we seize those who, In common with ourselves, ae 
copatinuted) by the original grant, lords of the earth. 
Del: ,. 


In 1818, the General Assembly made a lengthy re 
port of its views and wishes on the enbject of asrery, 
of which the following are excerpts — 


“We consider the voluntary enslaving of ons pog the 
human race by another as a as violation of the mest 
precious and sacred rights of human nature; as utterly im 
consistent with the law of God. . .. Savery crestes s pat- 
adox in the moral system-it exhibits rational, aocouatable, 
and immortal beings in such circumstances in scarcely to 
leave them the power of moral action, It exhiblis hem ss 
dependent on the will of others whether they shall tecelxe 

gions instruction; Whether they shall imow and wo 
the true God; whether they shall enjoy the ordinances 
the gospel; whether they shall perform the duties and 
cherish the endearments of husbands and wi 
and children, seighbors and friends; whether 
preserve their chastity and purity, or regard the 
of justice and humanity. Such aro some of the conse- 
quences of slavery; 8 not Imaginary, hut which 
connect themselves with its very existence. . . From thi 
view of the co ences resulting from the practice Isto 
which Christian people have most inconsistently fallen, of 


shall 
jotates 


enslaving a portion of their brethren of mankiud, it i 
ae the duty of all Christians, when the Incom 
sistenc 


of slavery with the dictates of humanity and re 
Ugton bas been demonstrated, and ia generally been 
acknowledged, to use their honest, carneat, and unwearied 
endeavors, as speedily as to efface this blot on oar 
boly religlon, and to obtain the complete abolition of 
slavery throughout the world, We earnestly exbort em 
(the #have-holders) “to continue and to increase thelr exer 
tions to effect a total abolition of slavery.” 


Such was the estimate Presbyterianism 11 — en 
slavery before the epoch of the Hodges. Wheo 
became the educators of ite ministers and doctors af 
divinity, the Church began to correct ita mistakes; 
and in lesa than twenty years the “Harmony Presby- 
tery” of South Carolina, unrebuked, passed the follow- 
ing, in solemn conclave met, in solemn form; with 
prayer to open, prayer to close :— 

2. „ That 31 has existed from the days of 
. ̃ —— and. patriarchs, ARTs 
Isaac, and Jacob (who are now in the kingdom of hearers 
to the time when the apnatle Paul sent a runaway home 
Ads master Philemon, and wrote a Christian and Oe 
letter to this slave-holder, which we find still stande to 
canon of the Seriptures—and that slavery has extsted ever 
since the days of the apostle, and docs now exist. 


Such did slavery become under the tuition and he 
tatelage of “the two Hodges” and their reverend a 
frères to whom was committed the education — at 
ministers and teachers of the Presbyterian Ch 
our Northern and Southern States. 2 

The consequences of such teaching, your of thie 
spondent to whom I referred at the beglunin if 
letter did but begin to describe, The cai re 
blood and fire which burst at Fort Sumter an "The 
spread the South was a part of it Only part, ig 
end is not yet. Iclose by maging once en rel 
Obtietianiiy, Marie — N 1 

umined. ere la iatianity, ' 
bark, nor Its blossoms, ds by a And v. 
Teadeth, let him understand. På Prset: 


Tol Eno, Ohio, October 28, 1874 
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THE CONTRADICTION. 


Ma. EDITOR :— 

In a copy of what p to be the new Conatitn- 
tion of Pennsylvania I find the following: “No man 
ean of right be . Nuss of wor- 
ship, or to maintain any mi „ against his con- 


I would like to ask whether church property ia ex- 
empt from taxation in Pennsylvania; and, if so, 
whether every man in that State consents thus to 
support places of worship. Yours, 


[1. To the best of our knowledge and belief, church 
property is exempted from taxation in Pennaylvania, 

2. Thare is no reason to suppose that in that State 
“every man' consents to pay tazes indirectly for the 
support of the churches, Probably many aubmit to 
do this under protest, there as hare. 

g. It is coming to be generally perceived that ex- 
emption of the churches from taxation la indirect 
taxation of the community for the churches. The 
contradiction pointed out by “Q.” exista In nearly 
all the States. Elther the principle of religious lib- 
erty or the practice of church-exemption must be 
consciously disowned. This is one of the numerous 
isaues between Christianity and freedom which still 
await a practical settlement; and it la the object of 
the Liberal League to neo that they are settled right- 
ly. How any one can fall to see an “object” and 
plan“ for radical organization, so long as these le- 
sues are unsettled, is a standing mystery to many 


minds,—Ep,] 
INDEXIANA. 
Mn. Eprror:— 
Your journal comes to my address regularly, and I 


read each copy with much interest. Iwas a constant 
reader of the Liberal Christian for many years; but 
stopped that paper for THE INDEX, and find It, in the 
sphere of religion and philosophy, to accord with my 
ewa better any other journal I know at pres- 
ent 1 Your essay on “‘Scientific Ethics“ is 
a good one, and marks out a course for future 
deve 8 in that department that will give a 
sclentific basis to morality. Mr. Potter’s discourse 
on “Religion and the Science of Religion’ is also a 
remarkably fine production. 

Now, while I gladly acknowledge my full Lidar fered 

with your efforts to give a scientific basis to religion, 
cultivate a ae of toleration to all persons, and cher- 
ish asympathy with all who sincerely desire to discover 
the truth and substitute love for hate, ter for 
creed, cathollcity for bigotry, knowledge for igno- 
rance,” I cannot approve of the article of one of your 
co-editora, Rich . Hallowell, who resorts to the 
old method of achment, malediction, and op- 
probriows epitheta In answer to the Nation on the 
‘Civil Rights BIL.” No good can flow from such a 
method of discussion. It ls time for intellectual and 
morally cultivated persons to ascend à plane above 
the maddy waters of bigotry and sectarianism. 

What the world really wants to make progress In [g 
correct knowledge. Religion, politics, social acience, 
and man’s relation to the world In which he lives, are 
all 2 of the highest significance to human 
welfare, Science alone can give æ true interpreta- 
tion of them, and eliminate the errors and mysticisms 
that have always environed these subjects, Science 
has corrected tha errors of religion from time Imme- 
morial, and accomplished much since the primitive 
condition of man, and much yet is to be achieved. 


The theologian claims inspiration from heaven, 
and a first recognition from man for his message as 
infallible authority. To correct this error, the 
friends of free inquiry should invoke the aid of sel- 
ence to ascertain man’s true relation to the world and 
source of all being. The same is true in the realm of 
politics. Theories, however brilliant, which have 
not the basis of scientific data, should not be urged 
upon the popular will; and the cry of 2 will 
not settle questions of grave Import In the political 
issues of the day. The great question of the relation 
of distinct races of men, to live in juxtaposition har- 
moniously In this country, can only be settled by 
science. A conscientious and scientific study of 
Ethnology will afford more light on this question 
than a thousand diacourses on the Ideal beatitudes of 
bah <a 
The history of the human species disclozes the fact 
that there le no absolute equality among them. Itis 
only a relativa position that each race holds with re- 
yard to others; and the civilization of each race ac- 
corda with thia fact. Experience bas discovered the 
necesalty of adopting laws in accordance with Nature 
and the oxigencies of each race. 

The three discourses made at the last May meeting 
of the Free Religious Association, on the true relation 
of Free Religion to Christianity, are all marked with 
a generous spirit, Mr. Calthrop’s address, however, 
is 50 far toned down that hardly any Christian in the 
world can dlecover any essentially Christian doctrine 
in it. Tour discourse meets the issue more distinct- 
12 I think you are right in saying that the Chris- 
tian world has made the interpretation of Christianity 
for us; and it le this interpretation that is particular- 
ly valuelena, in the light of modern science, as an 
infallible method of human regeneration. It makes 
human activities useless, unless an entire consecra- 
tion to another Is acknowled as the only source of 
Teligions and moral enlightenment. Substitution 

the only medium of salvation. The evolu- 
tion of the human faculties to their full fraition, as 


achieved by human agency through obedience to 
strictly natural laws, is not ized. 

Mr. Hi n’a discourse is marked by a free and 
easy atyle; but he thinks we cannot spare Chris- 
tianity yet. Weil, thia is accommodating. But the 
question will ever recur by way of criticism, Why 

erieh and revere an institution that ie fonnded in 
erroneous . — of human nature? The Chris- 
tianity of the Church has been tried over eighteen 
hundred years, and failed to produce fruit in propor- 
tion to its claims, The practical and rational teach- 
ings of Jesus have, however, saved the Church from 
utter ruin, notwithstanding the domination of eccle- 
siastical authority over the human soul, I have yet 
to learn that the most essentially ratlonalistic teach- 

of Jesus constitute ecclesiastical Christianity. 
ile I am in ful) accord with your journal in the 
domain of —.— free inquiry, etc., I do not fellow- 
ship your poll enk bias. I cl to be a Jeffersonian 
Democrat of the old type, but hope to cultivate a 
generous spirit of toleration on the great ques- 
tions at isene in our political life. A. M. 8. 


TYNDALL VERSUS GUIZOT ON THE DARK 
AGES, e 
EDITOR or THE INDEX 

Will you allow an “unlettered sceptic” to call at- 
tention to what pantheists and atheists ought to re- 
gard as one of Gulzot's claims to distinction; one 
which has not been ized, though set forth by 
J. S. Mill, and which will not, I x nag he recog- 
nized in any of the notices of Guizot’s death,— 
efforts to securs a correct reputation for the eminent 
panthelsts of the Dark or Middle Ages (fifth to the 
twelfth century), and to refute the vile generaliza- 
tlons of Brucker, Moshelm, and Hallam, who asperse 
the whole populations of France, Germany, and Faiy, 
by declaring that these were ages of barbarism, igno- 
rance, and the grossest superstitions, of which the 
tenth century by way of eminence ls styled “the 

; and that all was the result of “the jargon of a 
fanatical, fraudulent, and mystical philosopby’’—a 
Christian pantheism—s modification of Alexandrine 
pantbeism, taught In the fifth ceang Oe the so- 
called Dionysius the Areopagite, and the latter 
half of the ninth by John Scotus Erigena? 

Attention aught to be called to these aspersions be- 
cause they are endorsed by Professor Tyndall In his 
late address; he says that the spirit which exleted 
“during the drought of the Middle Ages.... waa a 
menial spirit; .. thought had become abject;... 
mere authority led, as it always does in science, to 
intellectual death; .. while an exercise of the phan- 
tasy, almost as d ing as that of modern Spirit- 
ualiam,’ prevailed. Intellectual Immobility was 
the result.” This may be true as to scientific 
thought, but Guizot showed that philosophic thought 
had not been brought under the complete vassalage 
of the doctrinea of the Roman Church in the tenth 
centary, and that it was not until the thirteenth cen- 
tury that a certain general conformity was gradually 
effected after violent struggles. Guizot eays: ‘‘One 
is highly astonished at the false idea which has been 
formed that this epoch was one of apathy and moral 
aterility in which Intellect was withont development 
or power.“ 

‘ou say that Tyndall is “confusing the public 
mind by reiterating Spencer’s meaningless jargon” 
about the philosophy of ce; and that ‘the nunut- 
terable shallowness of this Spencerlan philosophy of 
the Uunknowable, now eo fashionable, Is the Intellect- 
nal disgrace of the age.” this be so, and as the 
n of ignorance” on like matters was 
taught by Dionysius and Scotus, and was rendered 
fashionable by the support of the Emperor of the 
Romans, in the face of the Bishop of Rome, Tyndall 
ought not to say that the Middle Ages were morë 
“dark” than the present age. Guizot complains of 
the want of impartiality in the historians of the Dark 
Ages; and the credibility of his complaint and his 
qualifications for an historian are supported by the 
testimony of the writer of the notice of hia death in 
the New York Tribune, who saya that he was re- 
markable for “conscientious research, veracity of 
illustration, and solid argument’; and that his 
efforts, In his Lectures on Civilization in the Sor- 
bonne (1828-30), aurpassed those of his colleague, 
Cousin, in exhibiting ‘‘a solid judgment, ripe com- 
prehensiveneas, and lucid force of expression,” The 
writer says that Gulzot was a rigid and uncompromis- 
ing disciple of the Reformed Church, the Calvinistic 
principles of which were so congenial to hia nature” 
that he accepted them as embodying che essence of 
truth, and never ontgrew their Influence.“ Yet, 
what ls remarkable, this Calvinist combined in his 
Lectures the Protestant element of religion with that 
of Free Religion, The most radical member of the 
Free Religious Association bas not uttered stronger 
sentiments in favor of Free Religion than Guizot has. 
For Instance: When our conscience, our thoughts, 
our intellectual existence are at atake, to give up the 
government of oneself, to deliver over one’s very soul 
to the government of a stranger, ls s moral suicide 
a thousand times worse than bodily servitude.” 

Guizot’s “broad generalizations” respecting the 
Roman Catholic Church (in which he declares that 
she has always exerted a baneful influence, and 
showed herself aa the Interpreter of civil and religious 
despotism, whenever the question of securities be- 
tween power and liberty were debated) are ‘‘supple- 
manned | by careful qualification.’ He says the 
Roman Church in her weakness sheltered herself 
under the absolute power of the Roman Emperors, 
and in her strength claimed absolute power under the 
name of spiritual power. In the fifth century she 
had attained the summit of her ambition, had become 
the Church of the Roman Empire, in which temporal 
and spiritual powers were com ined ; had yanquished 
paganism, selzed ite temples, and suppressed the 


peated heresies, After the fall of the empire she- 
to encounter new ” was surrounded! 
by barbarian kings and chieftaina with feelings and 
traditions opposed to her. She endeavored to re- 
establish the empires, and similar relations with it to 
those which had previously exieted, by inviting some 
one of the barbarian k to become emperor, The 
bishops and priests of the and sixth centuries, fall- 
ing to accomplish this object, and seeing the rude chiefs 
interfering in the affairs of the Church, by seizing ite 
wealth, nominating to bishopric», and appropriating 
allces of its territory, had not any other means of de- 
fence than to separate the spiritual from the temporal 
power. So they declared that religions belief ought 
not to be under the yoke of power; and Guizot saye 
that a government of spiritual power did not t 
until the tanth century, when the Church undertook 
to govern human thought and liberty, private morals 
and opinions, by the Illegitimate use of physical 


force. 

Gulzot says: “Up to the ent time [forty-five 
years ago] 55 c and scholastic history bas been 

artial and limited.“ He says that ‘justice should 
8 to *.— me oes arabe mutap ysician, great 

olastie philosopher, much-forgotten panthel, 

Jobn Scotus. Our popular historians and — 
aceptics” ought to teach us 1 respect- 
ing the scholastica than that their disputes turned 
upon questions which involve absurdity or incom- 
prebensibility ; as, for instance, “How many angela 
can dance on point of a needle?” To w that 
“some liberty of thought In the. study of religion” 
and the interpretation of — prevailed during 
these and that Catholicism, or rather the 
Bishop of Kome, had not the power to benumb and 
paralyze the whole intellect of Christian Europe, nor 
to compel Christlan teachers tamely to accept the 
dogmas of the Roman Ch Guizot quotes from 
Scotus’ Division of Nature: “I proclaim the things 
which reason clearly unfolds, without fear of author- 
Ity or dread of weak minds. The Investigation of 
truth is the moat delightful subject.” “The salya- 
tion of the faithful coneista in belleving what reason 
affirms concerning the sole principle of all things, and 
la comprehending what we have reason to believe,” 
“All things are im of God, All that we perceive 
and comprehend le but an appearance of what we do 
not see; a manifestation of what ie hidden.” 
“Scripture does not always employ precise and literal. 
words and signs; it uses similitudes, and strained 
and figurative expressions.” 

The replies of the barbarian kings tothe Roman 
Catholic Church, in the sixth century, do not indi- 
cate that they were ‘‘buried in the gest darkness 
of pagan superstition.” Theodoric sald, Me cannot 
command religion; no one can be forced to believe In 
spite of h n Theodobert said, Since the Delty 
auffers various religions, we do not prescribe a single 
one. We remember having read that God must be 
sacrificed to willingly, and not under the constraint 
of a master. Those, therefore, who attempt to do 
otherwise evidently oppose the Divine command.” 


New Harmony, Indiana, October 1, 1874. 


“IS THERE A 60D?” 


i 


NEWPORT, RI., 26 Oct, 1874. 
Eprros or THE INDEX: 

Dear Str,—Aa Frederic R. Honey doubtless intends 
to answer the question which he puts at the close of 
bis article in your issue of October 22; namely, ‘Has 
God In some way or other given ua to know what to 
do for the regulation of our lives?’ and as he will 
probably deal with that question (as he has dealt 
with the question of the exletence of a Deity) with 
the ald of reason, it le Important that every error in 
logic should be rectifled as it ls made. 

is argument put in eyllogistic form may be stated. 


thus: 

Major.—I should not put myself to the trouble of 
regulating =iy life unless I were convinced that there 
is a good . 

nor. —I do put myself to the trouble of regulat- 
ing my lite. 
‘onclusion.—Tberefore there lu a good God. 

The error here lies in the conclusion, which should 
read: Therefore Z am convinced there is a good 
God.“ But this leaves the case just as it waa found, 
because the convictions of an Individual, valuable as 
they may be to the owner, carry ¥ little weight to 
others, Besides, a great many people regulate thelr 
lives without being convinced there le a good God, 
and they would probably refuse to credit the major 
premise of the syllogism. 

Yours truly, Samver R, Honey. 
THE “DESOLATE CHILDREN” AGAIN, 


FROM A MISSOURI COBRESPONDERT. 


If the thousands whose childhood has been des- 
olated“ by the gloomy 1 81 of Orthodoxy could 
tell their ex A of thelr feara of hell and the 
devil, how they sought to believe in these horrors 
against the repugnance of outraged conscience and 
dawning reason. the advocates of these vanishing 
superstitions would not reproach “Infidels” for the 
desolation of their children’s lives. I think the 
teaching of the Orthodox religions were never uo 
capable of ‘‘desolating” the ives of their adherents 
as at present; for I belleve that our sympathies are 
more tender, our whole spiritual natures more senal- 
tive than ever before, and the effect of any bellef that 
violates these higher feellngs ls naturally greater than 
It bas been In the past when man lived more in the 
narrow sphere of selfishness. 
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The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tae Inpex:— ro: ois 

LEDO, O, Sept. 20, 1872, 
TOTEE IDRE A0so., Toledo, Or 
lemen,—Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 

Eee inane 

0 ned very satisfacto: 
tarns—better in fact than from book adver. 
tisements in any other paper I haye adver- 

in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequontly been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on fle and referred to by your readers. 


Yours A 
HENRY g. STEBBINS. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 


đuced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements. Address 
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and to apply it directly to the social 
end political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by 


ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following lim 
ditorial —— 2 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Ruy. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Englund. 
Prov. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng, 


Every Uberal should subseribe for THE INDEX, 
as the dest popular ezponent of Religious Libor- 
atic, Evory Christian minister, and every think- 
ing ohurch-membor, should subscribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ez- 
position of the differences between Froo Thought 
and Evangelics! Christianity, and as the bost 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 


mente and the movements which the Church will 
bave to mest in the future, 


Almost every number contains 8 discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
One year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
alatar to the Editor published in THE INDEX 

for Jaunary 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 
Journal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Benas of the word should be felt in Amorica—that 
nuch a Journal should have been started and eo 
powerfully aupported by the best minds of your 
Country,—ts a good signof the mes. There is no 
Such journal in England, Prance, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals 10, as you know, very large.” 


And 1 5 
—— ‘Tread the numbers of your IN- 


Band $3.00 ro, T 8 
r one » 
year, or 75 cents for three 


THE INDEX 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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G PHOTOGRAPH si] 


LEADING INDEX WRITE. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
7. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single bs, 25 
centa each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


LIND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ms. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I haye now 
read Tnurns von THE Trmes,' and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 coplas §1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of „ is an over- 
whelming demonstration of tha imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies 61.00. 


No, 4—Obristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Fuat, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. 5.—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Artbur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theologica) Amondment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00, 


No. 6.—- The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 

No. 7—“Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
cents; 12 copios 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
taresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9,—The Obristian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerons charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. 
Pries 10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Is Bomanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
und F, E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
41.00. 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No, 14.— 4 Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
— inadequate; and that a new conception 

b. jo 
side ant one Layo Eronen, oan 
and independent even of belief in „ ie 
the ne condition of the 


rpetal: 
of Re n among men. Price 15 ¢ A 
copies $1.00. Ad centa; 1 


THE INDEX, 1 TERMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass, 


PUBLIC ATION, 
Or TEs 
FREE 


RELIGIOUS: 
ASSOCIATION, 
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THE INDEX, 
| A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 
Report of the Addresses and other 
of the Original meq, 
FREE RELIGION. | inz im 1867, nt ie im 
Meligious Association was 
PUBLISHED BY THE ized. Containing addresses by 0.8%, 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Locrets 
INDEX ASSOOIAT ION, bert Date owen, John Weiss, Oliver Jota. 
bon, F. E, Abbot, D. A. Wamon, T. V. Rig 
at ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Tremont Place, Boston. (This pamphlet bas not been on sala 
Most . number of years, and many partons vibe. 
EDITOR: . all of the Annual Reports muccesding do ny 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. _| Po this.) spice — — 
n 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR: eps nnan] Mes 


Ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains en by 
Jalia Ward Howe on Freedom and Re 
straint in Religion,” and by David A. Wu 
son on “The Relation of Social Belanes to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. NN 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Des 
ton, R W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. ar. 
tol, A. M, Powell, H. B. Blackwall, Bowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, ud 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Judaism" by Rabbi Wise, 

of Third Annual Beet 
ing, 1870. 80 cents. Contains tan 
by O. B. Frothingbam on the “Ides of the 
Free Religious Association," folowed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “Tha Natars 
of Religion,“ by Mrs. E. D. Cheney oa “Re 
ligton ax a Soctal Force, eapectally tn rdi 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform," and iy 
F.E. Abbot on “The Fatore of Religie 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;” an essay by Samuel Jch⁰T œ 
“The Nataral Sympathy of Beligions" fok 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permuust 
and Progressive Elements of Juda, U 
T. W. Higginson on Met 
by Wm. H, Channing on The Religions of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on "Eige 
Old and New In Indis;" also abstract af 3 
discussion on “The Bible in the Public 
Schools," by Thos. Vickers, g. B. Calthrop, 
Eabb! Wine, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mwb 
ing, 1872. cents. (Foor at wort, $ 
cents each,) Contains essays by J. N. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Chareh ie 
America,” by C, D. B. Mills on"Beligion s 
the Expression of a Permanent Bentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by 0, B. Froth 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Calla 
Barlelgh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alec. 0. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Look 
and others. 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Newport, B.L 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass, 
R. P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
F. W. NEWMAN, England. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to rellgton: 

To foster a nobler spirit znd quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soclety and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 

In brief, to haaten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccloslasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of fing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 

of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make u united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ono who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known êm- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX Ita present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voysry has kindly consented to 


or Sixth Annual * 
ing, 1873. sScents. (Four of 
cents each.) Contains essays odes 
Johnson on “Freedom in Ballgion,’ ears 
John Wolas on “Religion in Freedoms’ g 
addresses by Wm. C, —ů— 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bum 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and L 
cretia Mott. 


more, 25 centa each.) —— 5 


Platform," of Dr. Bartol's estay a, er 
Religious Signa of the ‘Times, = 
Sonnescheln's speech on “Reform 

iam,” and of the atatomen! 
Calthrop, Abbot, and eg 2 
spective attitudes tow ` 
aa "Christian," "Anti-Christian/" gage 
tra-Cbriatisn,""—together with {row Kes 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters wed 


lam, 
ence, communications, extracts from valun- ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Doug 


ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous D- A. Wasson, byt, W DE- 
articles, will also be published; and such | Sympathy of Meligions, 
improvements will be made from time to] ginson. cents. g. mo 
time as circumstances shall render possible. | Religions of Chins, by Wo, 

ning. 25 cents, FA 

AGENTS. = n and Bovelation, by Wu 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted] Potter, 10 cents. 

in every city and town throughout the conn- ‘ by Jas 


try. The most liberal terms are offered, 
TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Taxation of Church Property 1 un, 
Parton. 10 cents, singly; package ** 
60 centa; of one hundred, 

pala at the ene 


These publications are for tion, No. 1 Tre 


of the Free Religious 

t Place, Boston, d the 
for 1988 and I8) cannot be maggi ut un u 
supply of others yun a may be MF 
«Fres Rellgiout 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


25 
SENT BY MAIL The Lite of Dr. 
Rights to Labor"... 
“= DARWIN'S Origin of Bpoci 
‘Man. 1 vals 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTEA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ee sa 
‘of Animata and Pianu 
Domestication. 2 vols., — under so 
DESCARTES (RENE,) Discourse on the 
Method of conducting th ‘Reason 
and Want Erih in the Sciences 


DICKENS' Child's History of England — 1D 


* BOB JERROLD (DOUGLAS) Fireside 


Cooke, Ax. 
VIT. The Conservation of Seni 
four Stewart, with an A) 

ote of 320 Vital and, M 


dae of Astronomy 


Planets and on 
wit 10 Plates a Meton sort iba an — 


12 
n 


Diy Physical 
phonon Anronaatics 7575 Bell] — L78 — a eee > 
3 Res ler, BD n — n 1 The Expense of Heaven. Sate 


Bainta, Mr. * 
Aix, and other Papars. 1% 


DUBBING | . Philosophers aod ya en ate e creat Ma e e 
DI en Relation nay e Physical beseelten 
ANT BOOK tu the subjoined List, or any other Fhion, e. — enol Pa 1 ie. ager ail Se et i san N 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that Eis v6 fan Fit Josephus, tha Jawah Hiatorian, . e- SOTENCE, TRIES: 

be forwarded #4 promptly as possible on receipt . r ry. Prof, Hurley, VR. B. . 
The Dialognes of Plato, Trans- k bom 5 5 Prof. Roscoe 2 

of ordors sccompanied with the CASH. F tabs aa dl iy L. e Ke we d. 
Silas Marne Ta aii J 25 tons,- renar D 

Orders are respectfully solicited from | The Samo, de alton. 2 aron tte Balliol Go deze Ont Oxford, 211 ‘gina bree 2 5 E e e cioth.. eave 

all friends of THE INDEX. Wit and Wied SF elite Teuber of Great. FOUE veel. beru- 500 T8 Wa 

3321 . KERR (ORPHEUS 0). Versatilities, Pooms, vorley Novels. role. IL 
E the Kit. . Patriotic, Sentimental and Hamorous..,..- 2.00 | SCOTT'S (THOMAS) The en Lite of tin 


Sarge R. W. — 
— U 4 Bon Ba — rien Berlen.. 


Hoayiiai Step a 


1 — 


EVANS (E P, ~ 
VANE, ( Fh. D} Furst, Historical 
me French of Athanase noqata the 
The bind iari ot 55 . 1259 
Kaair Bane J fes. Seen 
FARRAR'S Oritical 
io refarance to the 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 1.50 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Nie in Oriti- 


3.00 
2.00 


f Free Tho 
2 remo 100 


VEUERBAGH (LUDWIG.) ‘The Eason 
Christianity. George Biota” tration. 3.00 
FISEE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers,, 2.00 
FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Baligto 


theese ens 


Pellets of the Unbellsvers 


Op the Heights. 1.80 


AUERBAOH(BERTHOLD). 
A Viia Ben; the | 


untry-House on 


BACON'S N. 
BAGEHOT ox ons tho English Conatitution..,.., 
Physics and 


on,. . 


is 


seereis 
VOTE ss 


6.00 | LEWES (d. B.) The Story of Gosthe'a Life. 1.50 


LEWIN (Rav. RAPHAEL, D'C), What - 
or, a Few Words to 2. Jews. 2 1.00 


LEORY (W. E. H.) History o 
EEEN ot & Golets of Pee Aras 


WOMB. s e Ve- 
Nef NB Morais from Angu 
tus to Charlemagno. 2 vo . 6.00 
LEGGE’S Confucius’ 
FT Life and Teachings,,.. $8 
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— (SAMUEL) Self-Help.. 

SPENCER (HER Or 
lectual, Mo: 
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LEASING'S (G. E Nathan tho Wise, Trans- ‘ial e . 
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SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE) — The 


OO O~POMSOOE.. . . . . . 1 
fo, Correspondence und Bthics ...... 9. 


gove HARRIET BEECHEL.) Pink and 
Uncle Toms Cabin... 18 Ad- — * 
1 (D. F.) The Old Palth and the 


New Lite of Jesas” thorised tall 
a Au 
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BAIN ALEXANDER), Mental Bclonoe: A et Book of Religion — TAINE'S hry A) meat mee U. 
Compondium of Psychology and History of | € Sheodare ede 12 LOWELL (Mua, A. O.) Posies tor Cre, 70 en paayan eias SD 
5 . 2 — b. Works, | LUBBOCK (BTR JONN). t s- 
includi IN Ememon, 
aud oth: miria "A new edition. 6 vols. 5 9,00 Hom, tad he ‘Nowe frion of — 400 2 
GALTON (FRANCIS) Hereditary Genius. | LYELL /B Principles of Geology. vols. TENNYBON'S (ALFRED) Pooms ... . .. .. .- 1.75 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary Ante 40 20 nalr ta into ite Laws and Conso Hlemevita of Ge. . . . eee ee eg e Household | 
c Ragin | Pern ee Vanity Fair, re 
Verse by Bayard Taylor. 2 Por vol g. 8 d 
BARTOL (REV. O, A). Badioal Problema... 3 e S e A e. 8 | MANN e e Tbe Life of Horace 2 
Bisin med R Thomas 22e, —— * J 
BASTIAN N ORARLTON), Tho Sah Carlyle. Portrait of Goetho, ayola, stine 9.80 and Anous) Heporia ou Hducation, 5.00 The V: 
ninga of ee 6.00 Herman and Dorotha ‘Translated by H- Kannat porta om ALAE, from 1819 10⁰ — 2 and Loyel the Widower. 
Sune 80 e eee e, ee, 1 e e e obag rignieensn i . p e 
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The Tall Student. 


BAMILTON (GAIL): Ot Child World. Parteo- 


BUEOHNER’S Force and Matter . . . . 3.25 3 F 128 
59 (HENRY THOMAS History of 
oe Bpain 8 Lectures. 
ona Boo 12 Age el alben of Riro “it Metaphysical Lnctarea O8 tts... 
work, with à complete index, 2 . ure 400 — 28 * n ee 
LE. Chea: ti: * HAWTHORNE’ ‘HLA NTEL, . 

e tho ahaa eee — Now Mastrated Library Edition. Nine vols. | 

vis. French Rovolution, 3 vols; er- Twioe oid N . 


Tox the Grant, 10 yola; Cromwell's Letters, 
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 WYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 


Wo haye now for sale at this office the lat- 
eat edition of Prof. Tyndall's recent Addresa 
before the British Assocation. It is the 
edition revised and authorized by Prof. Tyn- 
dali himself, and contains a preface by him 
and additions to the Address, made since 
the delivery. Price, Tarary CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Pisco, Boston. 


ces — 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
or 


MORSE'S NEW BUST OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 


Cabinet size., Price 50 conta: 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, Ad- 
dress 


S. H. MORSE, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Also for sale at the office of TEE INDET. 


T HE F R E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


4 MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTEE- 
EST OF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 


Sun- 
day Evenings for the People:“ and generally 


ê 
London, Bound and is conducted by an 


Thomas Marshall, London; Fre 
London; Francis W. Souther, London; Mar! 
H. Judge, Hampstead. 
The ANNUAL BUNACRIPTION for delivery by 
Bort to any part of the United States is one 
ollar (payable in advance), Address 


THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 
266 High Holborn, London, W.C., England. 


CHARLES SUMNEB’S 
GREAT WORE. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 


CONCERNING AMERICA. 


By CHARLES SUMNER. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper, with Steel Por- 
trait, Crown 8yo., Cloth extra, 62. 


Aside from its literary and historical mer 
its; this volume has a special interest, from 
the fact that it was the last work on which 
Mr. Sumner was engaged before hia death, 

“Proraerio Vorne“ will be found of great 
value to all who take an interest In the his- 
tory of our country, fo full is it of passages 
in which the unexampled prosperity of our 
land has been foretold by philosophers, posts, 
statesmen, and orators, of whom the lament- 
od author has also given Interesting sketches. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 

Addreas THE INDEX, 

No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
A NEW, SEARCHING, TIMELY 
BOOK, entitled 


“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS OF |ë 


CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


Treatment of all the delicate and impor- 
tant questions involved in Conjugal Love ís 
Straightforward, unmistakably emphatic,and 
perfectly explicit and plain in every vital 
cular. Mr. Davis has recently examined 
whole fleld of ariago, P: 
affection, snd Divorce, an 
the result; which now comes into the world 
because it ls now both wanted and needed 
by all women and men. 


*** Our friend Andrew Jackson Davis has 
written a book this time that concerns every- 
body, and on thla side of the great river. It 
Dales, touches their, budama K not peered 

and people who do not care a 
what Mr, Davis thinks of the Summer Land 
will be iuterested to see what he knows about 
conjugal love, and the duties of the ma 
relation. His book bus a table of contents ns 
1 as a Delmoulco bill of fare.—Gold- 


Price, In x covers, 60 cents; in hand- 
zome cloth, 7 cents; in full gilt mod extra 
Dinding, $1, Postage free, 6 trade su; 


$ 
ed on the most 


eral terms. P 
x DAT ene Publishin; House" ot 
Now . ork City „No. 24 East Fourth Strect, 


8 

mors ; girls or boys, over 881. 

. e 
BEERBORN, 


CONSTANT EMPLOY MENT.— 
At home, mele ay female, A week war- 
ina val — sent free. Address, 


. SS eee 
FREE DISCUSSION 


held ALLER HALL, Washi 
1 a 5 Berton over Bunday, at . 
< re! 
e ad nd consti 


' 

„ 

becks for discossion. THE INDEX 

Sate nder ae for sale every Sunday at 
Hospitaller Hall. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


A fine likeness of Massachusetts’ great gen- 
ator, tae copy of a recent Photograph b; 
Black, ia for sale at THE INDEX ice, ani 
pill te beat by ne to any address on receipt 

© price—t cente, 

Address * DEX, 


4 Teamont Finse, Boston. 
To NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS. 


Having conveniences for dolng the best of 
news| spor printing at reasonable prices, I 
abould o to contract for composition alone, 
or for composition, press-work, and mailing, 
ue — or —.— we 8 papers. r 

est of references given, an 
teed, GEO. H. ELLIB, 


115 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


T° PUBLISHEBS. 
A PRINTER of Liberal views desires & sit- 
uation on a weekly paper. Can set six thon- 
sand ems a day, work hand-preas, make n) 

forms, eto. Has done some job work, ap 

can do what Is necessary in a country print- 
ing-ofice. Hua had some editorial experi- 
ence, and considers himself competent to 
take charge of a country weekly. le sober 
and industrious, Wages wanted, at least $14 

WILL KENNED 


per week, ’ 
Box 1037, ST PAUL, MINN. 
Bo ND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volames of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will ba sent by express (at the 


i 2 expense) on receipt of $2.60, $2,- 


and $3.00 respectively. ase volumes 


valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 
Vr volumes, 


drase THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


MODERN COHBISTIANITY, A OIV- 
ILIZED HEATHENISM. By the 
author of The Fight at Dama Europa's 
School. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
MOUSE OF BERUNSWICH. By 


Charles Bradlaugh. 

The price of each of these books, In paper 
covers, ia SEVENTY-5IVE CENTS. In cloth 
binding, price ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. 


Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 
A now and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES, 


Full of melodious ı Duets, Glees and 
part Songs, all easy and perfectly adapted 
to a Singing Behoo! Course, but at the same 
time forming à collection well suited for the 
use of College and other Choirs, Sin Bo- 
8 &c. By H. E. Palmer, asalsted by L. 

Emerson. 


Price, 75 sta. Fer dosen, 67. 80. 


A moat attractive Plano Piece: 
BOUVENIR Dx LIMA, MAZOURKA, $1.00, 
One of the *Postaumous Wouss OF L. M, 
* GorracHaLx,"" 


THE LEADER! 


AL new and excellent collection of Music for 
CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS and SN CLASSES. 
Prepared by those most succeasfal com 
ers, H. R. Palmer, of Chicago, and L, O. Em- 
erson, of Boston. 

Fries, $1,238, or 612. 00 Per Dozen. 


For your next Sunday School Song Book, 
send for the RIVER or LIFE. By Perkins 
and Bentley. 35 centa. 


All books and music sent, post-paid, for 
retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
BOTON. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & co., 
Till Beospwar, Naw Yorx. 


Boston LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Our organization some time sinos decided to di- 
rect ita efforts forthe present securing 
the 


Repeal of the Laws 


whereby church and other corporate property u 
unjustly Sxampted from its xhare of the burden 
of taxation. 

„As a means to this end, we have published for 
general circulation esveral thousand copies of a 


TRACT 


ou Church Exomption, being the article by Mr. 
Abbot which appeared in Tan Inpex of Noy, N. 
We have already lasued three editions, the 
last of which is nearly exhausted. 
‘We desire soon to lasne 


Another Large Edition 


of thin and other tracta on the sdbject, so 
that wo can place a copy in the hands of 


EVEBY VOTER IN THE STATE, 


and generously to mopply the calla for them in 
other States, 

To do this, we need funds; for, although we 
have made arrangements for printing the Tract 
at vory low cost, itis impossible for the Boston 
League, vith ita various other arpenses, to bear 
the entire expense slone, 

‘Will not, then, I 


All Friends of the Movement 


come forward and help us with liboral donations? 

We frequently receive communications from 
parties wishing tracts to distribute, asking Low 
mach they aha pay. To such we reply that the 
cost to un is about $2.50 per thousand, and we 
shall bo pleased to furnish them at this price pet 
thousand, or 30 centa per hundred, to all who will 
circulate thom. But all additions! donations will 


a be gratefully received for the purpose of circu- 


ating them gratultously throughout the country. 
Laat winter this subject waa brought be- 
fore the Legisiaturs of the State, and many 


petitions were presented asking a repeal of 
these unjust laws. 

The matter is still in their bands, and at the 
next session will undoubtedly be noted upon. 
Meanwhile the 


Voice of the People, 


favoring Justice and equity, should be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
We shall soon be ready to send out 


BLANK PETITIONS AGAIN, 


thus giving an opportunity to those who have 
not already done 80, to protest against this 
continued wrong. 


Let us make it 
THE LARGEST PETITION 


over presented to our legislative body. 
Will thosa willing to assist in circulating 
thess petitions please 


BEND IN THEIR NAMER? 


We would y, also that wo fesl deeply the 
need of 


Other Organizations 


in this Stats, to coSpsrate with us in scouring 
equality and justica, by pressing the “Demands 
of Liberalism,” If, in any locality, there are 
those who are inclined to 


Form a Liberal League, 


we are ready to render such asistance us les in 
our power, 


LIBERALS! 


If all will unite and work, the resulta sought 
can be ecoomplizhed 
Address 


BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


Por order of tha 
EXBOUTIVS COMMITTEE, 


Drog, and Hand. 
Bizes. Sioa Cotton Serge. 


A COMPLETE 
from No. 1 to 14 — eE 
sny address on the prepayment of 


hing three to Sve yours 

ning to five with 

Notes, drawing 9 per £ Coupon interest 
vance, or ten 


at the Bank 
Fo 
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ONPAREIL Farm Feed Bone 


A CHEAP OFFER, 


TRACTS, 

— 

dress Tons 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Miss 


HE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE D. Conways 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


has just been published, und will be seat 
postpaid on receipt of the price, §4.09, 


Addresa 


o Boo 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


Branch Office, 187 Broadway, N, Y, 


Money Invested in First Mo 
arms in Minnesota and lowei 
cent, san 
cant. paid — 1 155 


advance, or 12 per cont. per annum, annually, 
er. 


free of expense to the Loan 


10 per cent. paid on recel; msy 
or in New York, pity 
r Full Particulars, send for Clay 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
REAL ESTATE 8E 
paying 


B to If per cent, Intanet x 


Investments in Real Estate in i 
and vicinity, = 


iode of employing apita teas" 

Real Estate and Loan Agener 
or 

ERNST PRUSSING, 142 Rapora un. 


Chicago (Established 1863), 
Guarantees perfect title and teourlty 
In all jts Boal Estate Loans. en 

Firatolass securities al on i> 


terest and principal collected without 
Real Katt iaia — made on — a 


REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK 


It ts full lemgth. It is full sise, Itis 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine zis. 


Many kinds of spool silk are a perfect 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, wit 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to bo, and of so poor quality as to be unit 
for use, The ladles will always find the Bu 
reka Sik exactly as represented Brey 
spool is warranted, and the manufacturer's 
nams indelibly branded on every pod. Oal 
for it. 


RADICAL AND LITERARY 
LECTURES 


JOHN WEISS,. 


RADICAL LECTURES. 
The Idos of Hereafter. 
An Act of Faith. 
Intelligence in Religion. 
Religion and Science. 
Heart in Religion, 


SHAKSPEARIAN LECTUBES- 
FIRST SERIES. 
1. Cause pal pate a 
2. Irony an umor, 
8. Dogberry, Malvolio; Bottom, Touahnent 
4. Ajex in Troilus and : The 
ter in Macbeth: The Fool in Lear. 
6. Falstaff. 


8. Ophelia. ~- 
4 Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 
“ ~u “ 


6. 
Address 


. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 6. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1874. 


WHOLE No. 255, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other coclesiaatioal 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gross, in State latures, In che navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and al) other Institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of & sectarian character 
aball cease. 


& We demiaisd thas all religions nervices ‘now mustsined 
by the government shall be al bed; and 8 tunt 
= use a oe Bible in Le public schools, The er ostensl- 

apa book or av: wedly as a book o religious wor- 
* shall be prohibited, 

6. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Statea, 
all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judictal oath in the courts and 
zn all other Gepariments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, - 

T, Wo demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Eng Sea obyarvesny ox Naay as the Sabbath shali be re- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 

artial liberty 


A 


red on a puroly secular bavis; and that 
to this end shall be 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whoreas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
een eae eee ta imperilien, the advance, of et 
gation impeded, and the most ascred rights of man in- 
„ by the lenat interference of che State in martora of 
religion; and 
Certain grave inconsistencies with the oral 
apne tile United States Conntiration still mark the pras- 
Hoal administration of our political H —.— threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land ; 
‘TuxnErork, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
solves together under the following 
ABTIOLES OF AOREEZMENT, 
Agr. I— The name of this Association shall be Tae L- 
HRAL LEAGUES OF a > 
Agr. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 


cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” throug! o country, and especially in 
Also, as soon As five hundred such Libi en shall 
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ter called, in order to co-operate with 
country in securing the needed reforms, 

Arr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meetin free discussions, a 5 
addresses, conventions, the platform and tho presa in geo- 
eral, — euch other means as are peaceable, orderly, 

Arr. Such mestres shall be adopted for ralsing funds 
for the League ns shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bye 
two-thirds yote of the membem, 

Ant. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by rabeoribing or her namo to these Articles of Agres- 
mont 


Presid S tary, bea me — 
a 6c: @ Treasurer, and an Su- 
89e Gommittce of three members; and thelr duties shall ba 
The aasian 

and Secretary r 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when 


of Agree’ 
te of the members present at any and 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amen 
monts shall have been sent to every m. 

weoks previous to such meeting. 


— — — — 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


together. 


ABETIOLE I. 
EcTIOW 1,—Con; shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of „or favoring any poa orm of 
the fres exercise 


mene singe A or An 
d f speech or e press, or 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Qov- 


cas. 
Secrrox 2.—No State shall make any law reapectin an 
establishment of religion, ot favoring any particolar fo 


teat ahall ever be required as a condition of N aa 
a qualification to any office or public ya In any tate; 
d no person shall över ſu any State be de of an 


equity, in N of any opinions he or she may hold 
on the subject of religion. 

Sxorioy 3.—Congress shall have ar to enforce the pro- 
visions of the second section of Articla by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


Por List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


GLIMPSES, 


INFLATION will not be so popular in the next Con- 
greno as in its predecessor. 


Is GENERAL Mrrnx, of the Argentitie Republic, a 
relative of the notorions Tiara? 


KULLMANN, tha would-be assassin of Prince Bis- 
marck, ought to be rebaptized as Kill-man, 

GENERAL BUTLER is elected to atay at home. 
What is going to become of “Butleriam”? Can the 
little thing toddle alone? 

„CHRISTIAN CITIZENS, vote as you pray!’ This 
was placarded all over the walla in Boston and vicin- 
ity before the late election. The question now is— 
how did they pray? 

Prorgason J. H. SEELYE, who has just been 
elected to Congress in this State, la an ardent adyo- 
cate of the Christian Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. 3 ; 

Ir ts eraren that the grave of Thomas Paine, near 
New Rochelle, which remained ao long undisturbed, 
has been recently entirely obliterated by Simeon 
Lester, upon whose farm it was. 

Tae EVANGELICAL sxors favor prohibitory legls- 
lation with wonderful unanimity; and scarcely a 
convention la held by any of them without some res- 
olution advocating it. The fact la significant. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS will lecture on “Uni-. 


versology, Integrallsm, and Pantarchism,“ at Parker 
Memorial Hall, on the evenings of November 16, 17, 
20, 24, 30, and December 1. Admission, thirty-five 
cents: for the course, one dollar. 

A LANDED PROPRIETOR named Koranicki, accord- 
ing to a Posen paper, sent his carriage to Xions for 
his surgeon; but, the latter haying given a ride to an 
excommunicated priest named Kubeczak, the owner 
burned the carriage and diamiased the surgeon, Big- 
otry is hard to kill. 

THE PROHIBITION POLICY has received aù emphat- 
ic rebuke in Massachusetts, The Republican major- 
ity have defeated their own candidate, Governor Tal- 
bot, and elected the Democratic ex-Mayor Gaston, of 
Boston, to succeed him, although the Legislature Is 
largely Republican still. The reason was evidently 
Governor Talbot's prohibltory vetoes, 

THE CABLE announces that a grand international 
congress la to be held in London to maintain the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility, reässert the Pope’s right 
to temporal as well as spiritual power, and declare it 
the bounden duty of all Christians to return to allegi- 
ance to Rome. This congress is convened in obedi- 
ence to instructions from the Vatican, 

A PUBLIC CONVENTION is to be held in Boston, 
about the middle of December, in favor of the 
Christian Amendment. The fayorers of this move- 
ment intend to present a petition to Congrean in sup- 
port of it, in 1876, signed by two millions of names, 
They reported some 56,000 names, obtained in a few 
weeks, at thelr annual convention in Pittsburgh 
nearly a year ago, 

Razer Conxx, of Syracuse, N. Y., preached for 
Rey. Mr. Mundy lately in that city. Over this en- 
tirely natural occurrence Mr. J, L. Barlow, a '‘cloee 
communion Baptist,’ wails piteously in the Amer- 
ican Wesleyan, calling the occasion the quserest 
Sabbath service at which I ever officiated as specta- 
tor,” and concluding that the public were all taken 
In and done for together,” 

PEOPLE NOWADAYS are apt to resent the sugges- 
tion that they cherish superstitions. They profess 
‘total abstinence’ in this direction, But some of 
them remind us of the man who, on remarking that he 
had eaten forty-nine eggs for breakfast, and on being 
asked why he had not eaten one more to make up the 


round fifty, indignantly exclaimed, “What! do you 
suppose I would make a hog of myself for one egg?” 

Ir 18 BAID in the preface to Modern Christianity a 
Civilized Heathenism (a book, by the way, that no 
Ixpex reader should leave unread): “Clearly 
enough, if Christianity ls the best means of civiliz- 
ing mankind, it did not come from God; and, if it 
came from God through Chriat, it la of all the meth- 
ods most unlikely to promote the elvillzatlon of man- 
kind.“ That is, civilization and Christianity con- 
template objecta so opposite, the one looking solely 
to this world und the other to the next, that both 
cannot be accomplished together. 


Tunis is the way in which the Saturday Reotew 
classifies reformers: “There are several familiar types 
of reformers. There is the reformer who promises 
the most tremendous results from some trumpery 
little change, perhaps scarcely more than a nominal 
change, in the existing system. There is the reform- 
er who, for the sake of an infinitesimal and doubtful 
advantage, Is willing to turn everything topsy-turvy; 
and there is the reformer who, having à good case on 
one point, discredita and obscures it by mixing it up 
with all sorts of irrelevant matter, and jumping at 
large conclusions from afew smal) facts.” If these 
are the only species of reformer known to the Satur- 
dny Review, it may be forgiven for being so conserv- 
ative, They all grow on this side tho water, together 
with native species that would scare the ‘‘Britishers’’ 
out of thelr wita, What would the Saturday say to 
a champlon of progress who argued that, because 
there are some thirty thousand millions of property 
in this country, the volume of currency should be 
swelled to the same amount, that there might be 3 
paper dollar for every dollar of real wealth? We 
have heard that opinion gravely advanced; and it re- 
minded us of the Southern rebel who aald he used to 
carry his change to market in a hand-cartand bring 
hia beefsteak home in his porte-monnale, That pict- 
ure would be s photograph of the fact, if our reform- 
atory financier had his way. But then there are re- 
formers of a more wholesome sort, of whom the 
Saturday seems to be In blessed ignorance. 


Proressoe HUXLEY made an address at the open- 
ing of the new Medical School at Owens College, 
Manchester, of which some very interesting extracts 
are contained In Nature for October 8, Those who 
fear (groundlessly, as we think) that aclence ls In 
danger of totally overshadowing literature will be 
reiigsured by this specimen of Huxley's thought; “I 
trust that the position of the Arts Faculty In this In- 
atitution wil) never by a halrbreadth or shadow be 
diminished, but that a sound and thorough training 
in literature and general knowledge will be regarded 
henceforth, as very properly it ls now, as the esseen- 
tial foundation in the intellectual life of avery educa- 
ted man; and let me say, to no person is such educa- 
tlon and such training of greater importance than to 
us who are called men of science, Our occupations 
are very engrossing, and they can be pursued with 
success only by the Intensest stress and attention, 
and we are obliged even to limit ourselves to partio- 
ular fractions and particular portions of our own 
study, if we are to make any advance therein; and 
unless wo have the good fortune to be tralned in 
early youth to take a broad and general vlew of the 
Interests of buman nature, unless our tastes are dla- 
ciplined and refined, and unless we are led to sea that 
we are citizens and men before anything else, I say it 
will go very hard indeed with men of science in future 
generations, and they will run the risk of becoming 
scientific pedants when they should de men, philos- 
ophers, and citizens,” Professor Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall are alike examples of the conspicuous 
blending of literary with acientific culture, and are 
doing much to dissipate the crude notion that the 
two are unfavorable to enc’ other, 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


ar. Lovin, 10 -M. A. McCord, President; F. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Becretaries not, President; J. P. Titeomb, 
N, B le-. H. browel, President; A. Giddings, 

* Toor Car—A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Batch; 
N Iva. Reedy, President; E. B. Beckley, Secre- 


virrlanp- N. J. — John Gage, President; us M. Clate, 
Beoretary- b. 1. 


JUNCTIONVILLE, NXI.— J. W. Eastman, Prealdent; 
Eaaloy, Secretary. : 

OLaTse, KA —8. B. 8. WUson, President; H. A. Grifin, 

Drrzorr, Mica.—W. R. Hill, Prosident; A, T. Garretson, 
Secretary. 

8 G. Eastman, President; V. K. 

Eno re . . 

Os noa, 0K. . Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Beocretary. 
MI. G. Barker, Prealdont; O, Rhodes, Secre 
Bire Mre President, J. D. Walters; Secretary, E. 


Seufert. 356 — eder M. Wood, President; J. E. 
AU UN, Owi0.—John Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Trons- 
MIN WEAPOLIS, Mum. President, J. B. Bassett; Secretary, 
New Tome’ Tw. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 
Beret: Wo, —P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
zav 8552555 Wu—President, 3. J. Dickson; Beeretary, 
„Kenn — 
B g r, Er. raident. L. Verzterf Boorotary J. 
Rat Str, Mion.—President, S. M. Groon; Seoretary, 8. M. 
rain, Pa.—B8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 
BACE Crrv, Wm. Ohr. Splehr, President; Robert Conradi, 


Secretary. 

N rw. — Davia Jackson, President; George F. 
Vaux, Secretary. 

— — — 


Religion at the Bar of Ethics. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS W, NEWMAN. 


Early religion, as known to us in many nations, 
was evidently a prodact of numerous mental influ- 
ences, It arose before men had definitely and con- 
sciously made attempts at science, that is, at systematic 
and verified knowledge. The idea of duty—or that 
which lo due from individual to his fellows, to hio 
community, and to ita chief—must have been cov 
with human existence, Before it arose, man was not 
et man, but only a gregarious animal, performing re- 
ative dutiea by instinct; if really out of this were our 
beginnings. But Instruction In duty was long a mat- 
ter of routine, and its rule was custom; hence our 
name morals, from the mos majorum, the custom of 
ancestors. No science of morals was imagined or 
almed at. Rights (jura), according to ideas so invet- 
erate as to last almost to the present day, depended 
on custom; ao that a man was believed to have rights 
over slaves, over wild animals, and wild land, by 
mere habitual acquiescence. Naturally, then, the 
duties which man owed to man were thought essen- 
tially different from those which man owes, or can 
owe, to God. His fellow-man needs his help, or his 
supplies: to withhold them is a harm and an injus- 
tice, But God, or the gods, cannot be harmed by us. 
They want honor, not aid; to withhold it is not an 
injustice, but a slight, an İnsult, which they may be 
expected to resent and punish. Thus the enquiry, 
“What are the proper ways of honoring Delty?’’ be- 
came quite separate from the other question, “What 
are the duties of man to man?” nor was lt at all to 
be expected that moral thought should play any 
large part In shaping the earliest religious doctrine, 
ong Hindus and Assyrians, Egyptians and 
Greeks, speculations of philosophy, necessarily pre- 
mature, and theories concerning the origin of the uni- 
verse, formed the basia of religion, Among the more 
imaginative and flighty nations, poetical fancy exer- 
cised an excessive influence on religious thought; 
among others the responsibility of man to God as- 
sumed a higher place, so that the Creator was re- 
garded asa Junas, not of great criminals only, but 
of all men et all times. Here the union was made 
dstween religion and morals. Nevertheless, the great 
‘mass of the religion remained fantastic, and general- 
ly ascribed to the goda the moral weaknesses of men; 
at the same time, the code of morals was variously 
defective or erroneous, 

As far as known to us in our Western World, both 
religion and morality continued to ba dogmatic—that 
is, traditional, dictatorial, and unyerified—until the era 
of Socrates, whose whole life was spent in the effort to 
establish morals on x scientific basis. Religious doc- 
trine, as a whole, he was satisfied to accept by tradi- 
tlon; but his strong good sense insisted on rejecting 
from the mythology all the tales which attributed im- 
moral conduct to the goda. He was quite aware that 
many of them were only efforta at philosophy embod- 
led and materialized by poeta, which therefore ad- 
mitted of a spiritual interpretation, freeing them 
from grossness, But he insisted that euch apiritual- 
izing was too tedious and uncertain a business, and, 
on the whole, a waste of time. We know that ailly 
tales cannot be sacred. Cut them awa boldly from 
religion, and your religion becomes nobler, simpler, 
Stronger. Such appears the cardinal posture of Soc- 
rates mind towards the current theology. He occa- 
sionally practleed augury from the filght of birda, and 
had no objection to offer sacrifice, or to consult the 
oracle of Apollo; because in none of these things did 
he find immorality. Even so, he appeared to the 
vulgar to be impliously incredulous. But his in- 
credulity as to morala was far more alarmin „de- 
cause hia search was far more fundamental, Wish 
ing to place the knowledge of duty on a safe basis, he 


to find ‘solid ground; and to superficial 
hearers he seemed to undermine everything and es- 
tablish nothing. To this, indeed, a persona) pecu- 
larity . contributed. When a hearer, em- 
barrassed by bis searching questions, asked bim 
what he thought bimeelf, he made a systematic prac- 
tice of sham humility, professing that be was quite 
incapable of answering. Nobody was deceived by 
this. To expect replies from others, and evade their 

uestions in turn, 55 bim an unfair advantage to 

6 argument; made him very disagreeable 
trying to exhibit other men as fools, and Gilled the 
public with suspicion of him. Aristotle puts down 
this quality, dissimulation (as, of one’s own powers), 
in the list of vices; In Greek it bas the short name 
irony ; he regards Socrates as a preéminent example 
of this vice. While such a method could not suc- 
ceed with the public, and indeed brought down upon 
him at last flerce resentment, when two statesmen, 
who were supposed to be fair specimens of his pupila, 
wore detested as the bane of Athens; yet with closer 
students and profounder minds the method was ef- 
fectual, Thenceforward duty waa studied with the 
painstaking accnracy and continuity of men who de- 
sired to make it science. Ite Greek name, ethics, 
slightly differs from morals; for although éthos and 
thos probably once both meant the same thing as 
Latin consuetudo, yet éthos in Attic did not mean 
mere custom, but the temperament and tone of the 
mind. Accordingly, xrates takes the inward heart 
as its main topic, and regards outward action as the 
manifestation, 

Mythology in Greece and Rome long survived the 
birth of ethica, because ethical culture could not 
reach far into an illiterate community, and becanse 
the charm of poetry preoccupied youthful and ardent 
minds with religious phantasms. Not the less Is it 
certaln that ethics, in proportion as the science was 
cultivated and diffused, was strongly antagonistic to 
the Greek religion. The followers of Socrates could 
not continue in his balanced position; but discerned 
the utter worthleasness of mere tradition, If they 
retained the outline of national bellef, as aiding pat- 
riotism, lt was chiefly by rationalizing or spiritualiz- 
lag it, But from the moment it was understood that 
ethics rests on a solid baala of human science, and 
that the national religion has only a cloud baala, rest- 
ing on we know not what, no one could stand out for 
any religious doctrine or sentiment which ethics dls- 
tinctly condemned. 

Under the Macedonian and Roman Empires the 
mixtura of 5 and increase of travelling 
brought conflicting mythologies into closer juxtapo- 
sition. The ancient pious assumption that all were 
true, if only rightly interpreted, did not stand long 

nat the manifold proofs of error. With the ex- 
tension of literature something of eral cultivation 
spread far beyond the circles which can be anyhow 
termed aclentific; and It became inevitable for relig- 
fon to be brought to the bar of ethics with the whole 
educated community, Hereby the Hebrew syns- 
gogues made proselytes wherever Jews were scat- 
tered; since thoughtful Gentiles discerned the supe- 
rior morality of that creed. Before long the current 
mythology was attacked on its immoral aide alike by 
accomplished eceptics such as Lucian, and by the 
earnest vehemence of Christian advocates. Chris- 
tianity has so uniformly, and in general so success- 
tuz used this weapon sgainst older rh ome that 
no Christian can with decency or plausibility object 
to its use againet his own doctrine, whatever be the 
form of Christianity to which he may hold. Yet 
when Garrison, in reply to the assertion that the 
Bible sanctioned slavery, replied, “If that be true, 30 
much the worse for the Bible,“ many shuddered at 
it as profane who had no sympathies with slavery. 
It is a hard saying, With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured unto you.“ It le pleasant to have 
a double balance, one to weigh our neighbor's wares 
In, and another for one’s own; but such devices can- 
not permanently avail, Men accustomed to argue 
only with those who hold, with them, some ac- 
knowledged standard of truth, as the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, the Catechiam, or, more yaguely, the Church, 
are annoyed when any one appeals from these to the 
Scriptures. Naturally they were annoyed and pained 
when Garrison appealed from the Scriptures to in- 
trinsic morality—to human ethics. The appeal 
made the fact foe, eri prominent, which, in con- 
troversy with the heathen, or with any one outside 
of the Church, appears of itself, that no Scripture 
can be made the ultimate basis of belief, but there is 
a higher court before which it must be tried, This; 
indeed, was from the first virtually asserted, In the 
words, Unto the poor the Gospel Is preached; he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear, The poor 
judge Ill concerning alleged physical miracles; they 
are bad interpreters of anclent prophecies or other 
ancient writings ; they are not cognizant of national 
history; in short, of all that very miscellaneous liter- 
ature and knowledge which by modern Christiana {fe 
called theology, the only part of which the illiterate, 
or little educated, can be good judges, Is the purely 
ethical part. Moral thought is necessarily the basia 
of any religion which appeals from the wisdom of 
the wise to the popular understanding, and glorifies 
the spirit of God In the heart of babes and aucklings; 
the same is certain to be the tribunal before whlch 
every creed in the future will have to approve Itself. 
Against any new religion, as Mormonism, we In- 
stinctively and anhesitatingly appeal to It; and with 
popular preachers the commonest and cheapest de- 
fence of te msi Ís to make sweeping assertions 
concerning the moral defects and vices of Anfidels.“ 
This, again, is an avowal, made unawares, that re- 
ligion Is fitly judged by ethical free thought. 

In presence of the Evangelical Alliance, Professor 
Theodore Christlier, of Bonn, recently read an elabo- 
rate paper in that university on the Best Methods 
of Counteracting Infidelity.” The method which he 


dug dee 


recommended was, to expose 
“infidelity,” aa atteated in Blato nea tac 
wholesome effects of Christian faith, Tenet 
ing to see how the challenge {s 1 de. 
(American) INDEX, a weekly — “4 i Tar 
which is virtually the organ of the Free Religions 
Society. “A, W. S.,“ who was recently editor 
in all kindness he advises Christians not tous yt 
method of ag ee) for, It they undertake 10 Un 
man for man, fact for fact, and so compare then 
effects of “Infidelity” and Christianity, the mom 
overwhelmed with discomfture. Iufdellt)“ 
wish no better vantage given it b Chrfatlantty ne 
such a historic comparison would afford, We than 
Christlans,'therefore (says he), not to throw — 
thie glove: it will be taken up with aridity if lee 
Thus both parties warmly avow the high ù, 


the moral test; not preclaely saying wi Talo el 
can't be wrong whose life te in the Hight) be. n 
creed cannot right whose professors’ Lives are ly 


the wrong. Nevertheless, both writer seem 
pees to employ the test erroneonaly. On the 
and, under the railing appellation “infidelity p 
which is meant unbelief of the Christian ered) go 
trines most various and adverse are confounded, 
entire mass of ancient Greek philosophers were Pre 
Religionlete, yet they differed by all that 
from Epicurus, besides the Academicians and oben, 
who debated everything, but decided on i 
Fully the same vast breadth and depth of chum a 
iata among those now classed together as “Inid 
may, 3 a et treo Hindu 
make the diversity ter than ever, To attempt 
infer a general result from the lives of such in — 
Poon maas is simply ridiculous. A priori, iti eri 
— n that some have risen above lde z. 
tional faith, and others fallen below it, Equally, in 
the other side, THE INDEX frequently shows itil 
unjust to Christianity, by imputing to Christian de- 
trine all the vices, awindlings, and high crimes of 
Christian professors. Christianity (toreooth) ought 
to keep its professors moral! Even the buenen of 
the Tammany ring and official roguery is put down 
to the discredit of Christisnity. Of course an old 
creed which has gained a high reputation und a solid 
standing in the world attracts into its ranks thee 
who have worldly objects and no very deep religion, 
Of necessity they dishonor their religious aoci, 
and the more so the purer and nobler the cread, 
But a small body dissenting from the national relig- 
ion is exposed to jll-will or suspicion, and attracts no 
hypocrites; nay, only men and women etmesi for 
truth. The members of the Free Religious Socet: 
have in common, not opinion or belief, but love of 
truth. It ls not closed to avowed atbehu; on de 
other extreme it contains Jewieh rabbis, No inter 
ence here ls possible from comparative morality, wy 
more than In the other case; eapeclally when we sid 
the undoubted fact that the moral conduct of any 
great mass dependa more on national knetitotons 
and circumstances than on the creed. It is not In 
„thla very vague way that we can get any award from 
the tribunal of ethics, Some reasonable snd intelli 
gible connection muet be pointed out between the 
tenets and the conduct of the votarles; it must be 
shown that they heve acted in accordance with the 
religion, not against its most authoritative standard. 
Thus, when in Grecian Corinth a system of harlotry 
waa founded on tbe religion, we bave « right to 
charge the moral evila on the creed; but when evils 
apes in Christendom from priestly cellbscy and au- 
cular confession, * can only argae from It against 
a particular church, not againat Christiaolty el: 
for tee know that these institutions are an after 
growth, witbout any authority whatever from the 
earliest doctrine. As between the Free Religion 
and Christendom, we may perhaps already disem 
two topics, which will furnish, to s certain estenh 
moral tests—their doctrine concerning women, ard 
thelr doctrine concerning humility. subject 
may bear a short discussion. 

Women in the Greek world were treated uu minon, 
and in Palestine has did not stand much higher. 
The woman existed for the man, the man forhi 
self or for God, Itis undeniable that in the Christ 
lan Scriptures the notions of the age were embodi i: 
were accepted by tha Apostles, and stereotyped 1 
the Church. A jaster appreciation of the afue 5 
women, both social and polltical, has now arisen A 
many centres, Inse respects the Quakers — 
the lead; yet it cannot be pretended that the 5 b 
ment is properly Christlan; it came from free — 
ing, not from tradition or authority. Free Raie 
ista Insist that Christianity, aa a traditional i 
has repressed the dlscusaton of women's nights à i 
has aided the maintenance of imperfect and * 
relations. Nevertheless, on the other side, — 
equally true that the Apostolic comparison ibog 
riage to the relation of Christ to the Church, pet 
it has been adversa’to the women's right, ee 103- 
and spirituallzed the idea of the relation, Relig- 
fous question now arises whether aie Pree l 
jon an e. ure ideal w A 
men and Weng who take the lead in that _ 
Soclety are so pure-minded that to doubt on the 
nest deslre to place the relation of the — lers 
highest and noblest footing would be u can 2 
sult: yet there le a danger; for masres of lenden of 
tate to the level of principles, whatever the leat) 

a new creed may wish to the contrary. irin free 
them undoubtedly go great lengths in des 1 Penn 
de convinced by the pret Git 

experiment (so prominently insleted N moral 
bon) that it will terribly depress, not eleva t hold 
ty. Others of them, If they do not deny, F 1 God. 


at that what is called Natore-worship, — 
ert little from pantheiem, strongly conduces to 
ual licentiousness; and some: 
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the definite doctrine that to undermine the belief of 
a personal, holy God insures a degradation in sexual 
morals, There is much to countenance this opinion. 
On the other hand, however high the Christian thoo- 
ry, its influence over Christian nations has hitherto 
been deplorably feeble. No people of Christendom 
has any higher boast than that it is not so bed as 
some others, and might be worse than it is; and 
those which are somewhat better are better by rea- 
son of the political and social institutions, not be- 
cause of religious doctrine. It therefore remains as 
an anxious question of the future whether the high- 
er Influence and higher cultivation and greater inde- 
endence of woman—the more refined, tender, and 
maginative of the two sexes—will so modify society 
as to counteract those evil influences which we may 
fear from s lapse into Greek or Hindu panthelsm. 
At the same time, though students of material scl- 
ence may prevalently take this line, there is as yet 
no indication that any masses of the community will 
follow them. A theism akin to that of the Hebrews 
can alone cement chirch union, 

But next, as to Christian humility. We have 
grown up under a belief that, In respect to thla quall- 
ty, Christianity added a great and precious beauty to 
virtue, giving it a noble and sweet tenderness which 
Pagan goodness could hardly obtain. Even the no- 
blest Stoiciem le apt to offend us as harsh and proud; 
and if later, aa in Marcus Aurelius, it was softened, 
some Indirect inflaence of Christianity may not un- 
reasonably be surmised, Assailants have with ex- 
cellent reason reproached us modern Europeans for 
unchristlan pride and ferocity. Some of us, in de- 
ploring the fact, have attributed it to the ingrained 
temperament of the Northern peoples. Nationa long 
subject to severe despotism are said to gain softer 
manners, with less of self-assertion; but no law ap- 
pears on the surface of the facts. Are Spaniards less 
proud than Englishmen? Inthe midst of such ru- 
minations one la quite taken aback by the sudden 
announcement from the centre of the Free Religion- 
ists that Christlan humility ia not a virtue, but a 
despicable vice. In a formal, elaborate assault, Mr. 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, “ editor of Tae INDEX, 
denounces Christianity, in the name of human yir- 
tuo,” among other reasons for the following :— 

“Because it enjoins self-abhorrence as the first 
condition of the salvation which it offers, makes the 
denial of all worth or worthiness In mankind the 
first step in the Christian life, and teaches that 
Christ will save those alone who have lost all faith in 
themselves and In their own power to 8 the just 
wrath of God. It thus strikes a deadly blow at the 
dignity of human nature, extinguishes that noble 
sentiment of self-respect witbout which all high vir- 
tue is Impossible, and smites men with the leprosy of 
self-contempt. Ít makes them crawl like reptiles be- 
fore Christ—‘their handa on their mouths, and their 
mouths in the dust. It ls the very abolition of true 
manliness among men.“ 

On this passage one may first remark that It iden- 
tifies Christian doctrine with that of St. Augustine 
(which nover prevailed entirely in Christendom), and 
is worded more N than a majority of Christ- 
ians will accept; but let us pase this by: Noxt, the 
attack le directed as . the Hebrew relig- 
lon as the Christian; indeed, the Hebrews were the 
earlier offenders, and the Christians have but fol- 
lowed in thelr track. As to the “‘self-abhorrence”’ 
which a sense of the divine purity brings Into the 
heart of man, the Book of Job takes the lead, and 
expresses itin coarser terms than any polished per- 
Bona now choose to employ. Job is not content with 
the simple atatement, “I have heard of thee with the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee: 
wherefore I abhor m selfs and repent in dust and 
ashes;"’ but long earlier in the controversy he saka: 
“How should man be just before God. III 
wash myself in snow-water, and make my hands ever 
so clean, yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and 
mine own clothes shall make me to be abhorred,” 
Other writers in TAE INDEX have uttered strong con- 
tempt against Christianity for the doctrine, that ‘‘all 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rage,“ —strangely 
unaware that the words area mere quotation from 
Tasish Ixiv, 6. Asa matter of taste one may depre- 
cate the metaphor; but the question remains un- 
touched, whether the sentiment is just. 

We have a pretty accurate acquaintance with Joho 
Knox, Oliver Cromwell, Sir H. Vane, and many 
other Puritans who were high Calvinists, and ac- 
cepted in their fulness, as did Luther and Calvin, 
the doctrine so offensive to Mr. Abbot; but It does 
not at all appear to have lessened their manliness, or 
made high virtue impossible to them; nay, In con- 
trasting them to their opponents, whether of the An- 

lican or Tridentine school, who objected to thelr 
octrine as extreme, it would seem that what we 
now call their ‘Calvinism’? made them more manly. 
We need not further press this than to say that a 
— of history in which we have a remarkably full 

nowledge of men's characters makes Mr. Abbot's 
assertion very . It he is right, it must 
be proved by analysis of the doctrine and ite ten- 
dency; it will not be proved by history. 

Return, then, to the doctrine itself. Te it reasona- 
ble that man should justify himself before God? or, 
on the contrary, that he should be abashed at the 
sense of his own moral Imperfections? The thought 
May cross one’s mind (but probably it is unjust to 
Mr. Abbot)—Does not the reasoner who insiats that 
we shall not humiliate ourselves before Delty think 

God as a belng who excels us in power only, and 
not in moral goodness? As the late Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby anpha cally said, “To worship power only is 
deyil-worship;“ of courae that is debasing. But as 
it is wholesome for a child who has wilfully trans- 
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gressed to be humiliated before a wise and tender 
parent, so in proportion as is our sense of God's rec- 
titude on the one hand, and our own conaclousness 
on the other hand that we are worse than we might 
have been, aud ought to have been, will be our rea- 
sonable abashment. Between equals and fellows 
dignity may be asserted, but what can be reasonably 
meant by claiming dignity before God? To put 
our hands on our mouthe and our moutha in the 
dust before him,” not In dread of punishment, but in 
moral contrition, appears to be the very mode in 
which aspiration after the highest virtue la combined 
with the tenderest sympathy for transgressors out- 
wardly more ty than’ ourselves. The foundation 
of this was in Judaism; Christianity has signally 
bulit upon It. The parable of Jesua about seeking 
the sheep that is lost, the doctrine of Paul, By the 
grace of God I am what I am,” gnd the reference of 
all Christian virtue to special divine favor, so that no 
man can boast, surely tend to all that gentleness and 
sweetness, forbearance, pity, and candid allowance 
for other men’s faults, which we emphatically praise 
as Christian, As to high growth in virtue,” what 
can 80 conduce to it as 4 definite conviction t this 
is that for which God created and ordained us, be- 
cause il is his own essence? Yet who can vividly feel 
this without being struck dumb, and as it.were cast 
to the ground, by a sense how Impure is hie best vlr- 
tue in contrast to the divine purity? 

If Mr. Abbot and others reply, That may be ad- 
mitted, provided it be not carried too far; but self- 
abhorrence ls an extravagance; perliaps we find 
here a central ground ot reconciliation, The fact is 
that feelings so intense are not and cannot be con- 
tinuous; or, if they are, the state becomes morbid. 
The language too of strong feeling, like that of love, 
is naturally extravagant, and we must not press it to 
the letter, Most of the schools of Christendom have 
discerned this, and have declined to follow Augustine 
in his extreme doctrine; and though the first Prot- 
estant Reformers so formulated their creed, their fol- 
lowers soon softened it in interpretation. Hence it 
is not just in Mr, Abbot to lay this accusation on all 
Christendom. ‘The worst that can be imputed is 
that too strong confessions of sin put into the 
mouths of young people as matter of routine tend to 
insincerity and unsound sentiment, and that the rare 
case of a person tormenting himself (as probably did 
the poet Cowper) by perpetual self-condemnation is 
unbéalthy and dangerous. Such an admission is far 
short of justifying the very vehement attack, and is 
quite consistent with maintaining firmly what is ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph, 

Besides, the coarser sclf-condemnation naturally 
belongs to the earlier a! of Christian life, when 
strong passions are unsubdued; or to after-crises 
which involve new moral struggles. Mr. Abbot 
avows that the ‘‘self-abborrence” is made æ “fret 
condition; which might have been aclew to him. 
One ia inclined to ask, Does he regard himself never 
to have been a Christian, when he studied and 

reached as a Unitarian? For we cannot think that 
fs is thus bitterly desplaing and revillng bie own 


t. 

P But it ia Instructive to contrast Christian humility 
with the virtue of Aristotle’s most elaborately drawn 
character, the magnanimous or great-hearted man. 
“This fs the man, who, being worthy of great things, 
also counte himself worthy. But that man is little- 
hearted [or humble?] who thinks too lowly of his 
own merits; especially if be be in fact highly desery- 
ing, 50 much the worse Is his defect. But what the 
t-hearted man deserves fa external good; and Bt 

ot 


many, instead of being lain-spoken, he rather 
ape ironically [i.e., allusiyely by half truth]. He 
ie indisposed to wonder [or admire]: for nothing is 
great to him: nor does he remem injuries, but 
rather overlooks them. Nor does he talk of men, nor 
care whether ce palis or blame him: nor is he in- 
clined to pralse others (, nor yet to revile even his en- 
emies, 2 on account of some insult [or outrage]. 
Least of will he whimper or entreat. He ers 
things handsome and unfruitful to thin {tful 
and useful: for this is the temperameut of one who 
is self-sufficient. Hie movement seems to be slow, 
and hia voice deep (!), and bis utterance steady. 
The character contrary to this iu rather the humble; 
for that extreme is both commoner and worse (!) 
than to be empty [or presumptuous] and ostentatious, 
which is the extreme on the other side.“ 

In order to be 1 I have risked belng 
tedious in this extract. e more elaborately the 
acute philosopher develops his ideal of the highest 
virtue, the more thoroughly unamlable does the pict- 
ure turn out, because the basis of the character is er- 
roneous, Self, self-esteem, self-honor, self-aggran- , 
dizement, ring through the whole; and if this were 
zitue; virtue would be limited to a select aristocratic 

ew. 

How sweet, beautiful, and refreshing la the con- 
trast to all this in the doctrine of not one or two, but 
ay 2 writer in the New Testament (to pay nothing 
of the Old) concerning human virtue! ‘In honor 
prefer one another?“ „Charity seeketh not her 
ORD: NANS Nr. sw) ls — are 4 Eure, 
peaceable, fu mercy and good fruits. re- 
aisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 
“Ye are a holy generation, a royal priesthood, par- 
takers of the divine nhture.“ How can a thoughtful 
man believe that such doctrine will make us unmanly, 
smite us with leprosy, and turn us into reptiles? We 
may here messure a vast Improvement on one side of 
morals attained by Jew and Christian over the excel- 
lent and really gront Aristotle, 

Mr. F. E, Abbot charges on Christian humllity 
that it entails not unmanliness only, but also neglect 
of 2 to other men; but surely the denunclatlon 
of humility as a vice led the Greek to unamiable 
pride, and a devotion to self which must inevitably 

nerate endless strife, quarrel, injustice, and war. 

t ia an interesting speculation, how far the tem- 
ament of Alexander the Great may haye been 
wilt up into that intensity of selfishness and arro- 
gance which had such tragical resulta, by imbibiug 
thia doctrine concerning magnanimity“ from his 
honored instructor. Even without it, he might have 
accounted Macedonla and his faithful Macedonians 
as nothing but toola for building up his own great- 
ness, and paseing himself off as a son of Jupiter; but 
such ethical teaching was all fuel to his natural 
flame, If the Free Religionists put pride into their 
religion, instead of hamility, they will assuredly 
make it both anamiable and unjust. If man, havin 
lofty thoughts of God, is not to be lowly before su 
a Being, it is difficult to expect that he will ayold 
many unlovely qualities towards his fellow-men,— 
Frazer's Magazine for June, 1874. 
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THE INTEREST SURROUNDING ITS EARLY HISTORY— 
THE TIME OF ITA FORMATION AN AUSPICIOUS ONE 
—OHABACTER OF THE DISCUSSIONS—LITERARY 
PYROTECHNICS—A LOFTY CONTEMPT FOR FAcTs— 
BRIGHT TALK VARIED WITH SUBLIME RUBBISH. 


The Boston Badica aod 4 Apa 83 vat 
sleepeth,” will pro y e m gmen 
of cone of its friends, if they — a a opening 
sentence. Nevertheless there are many reasone for 
believing that this modifying judgment will be be- 
gotten of the wish that fathers so many thoughts 
which would not otherwise be born. It is safe to say 
that, In the ary summer just gone, the Radi 
Club, which had long been in a decline, quietly 
breathed its last in Ito plese birthplace and home 
on Chestnut Street. Probably it is not yet buried. 
Certaluly no funeral rites have been observed, 
the present early autumn there may even be some 
attempts at u literal resurrection, or Ita body may be 
embalmed and carried about for a while from house 
do house. But whatever disposition may be made of 
the remalna, or whatever the cause of its sickness 
and death, the fact will be found correctly stated— 
the Radical Club is dead. 

“Tt has done its work,“ sald one of its most prom- 
inent members, in conversation, a few weeks ago; 
“Jet something else take ite place.” The judgment 
thus pronounced implies that the Club bas re ly ac- 
complished a certain work. Assumin this to be 
true, the character of that work ie , falr theme for 
explanation and candid criticism. When the Club 
was formed, by some it was ridiculed, by many ft 
was almost feared, by others it was extravagantly 
lauded; bat ridiculi , feared, or praised, It certainly 
created a sensation. Extended newspaper reports of 
its meetings and constant references to ita doings 
have testified to the public Interest it. awakened. 
That interest la still suffclent to justify a brief review 
of aome points In its history, and a presentation of 
what the writer regards as fta essentlal character- 
latica, before something else takes its place.“ 

Many well remember the widespread and enthu- 
elastic interest excited by the reports of the early 
meetings of the Radical Club, Tt was known that 
many of the brilliant lights of the assumed literary 
centre of America were present. Emerson, whose 
sayings had become household words; Alcott, the 
eccentric philosopher, and his danghter, the rising 
authoress; Higginson, the essayist, lecturer, and man 
of society; # acore of others, of more or less repute— 
all were known to attend and to talk. And since thy 


gallery that which we allot to the gods, nam 
honor, which is the greatest of external goode. 
course he must be eminently good to deserve honor, 
and must be great In each virtue se arately; for hon- 
or la the prize of virtue, and is ass! ed to the good 
only. Atgroat honors, bestowed by worthy men, he 
will be moderately pleased, as ving what ia his 
own or somewhat lesa than his due; a ihe will ac- 
cept It, since they give him what they can (!); but 
honors offered him by common men he will utterly 
slight, as he will their dishonor of him, Towards 
wealth and power, 8 or adversity, he will 
bear himself evenly, being nelther very joyful in auc- 
cesp nor very sorrowfal in disaster. Counting honor 
{taalf a amall thing, much more will he ao count oth- 
er outward matters; wherefore such men seem to be 
contemptuons, Yet successes contribute to magoa- 
nimity ty {ncresaing grandeur; but without virtue 
men cannot bear success gracefully. Such do but 
foolishly imitate the magnanimous man, and while 
acting unvirtuously look down upon others. But 
the really magnanimous justly loo down upon oth- 
ers. He has no fondness for endangering himself in 
petty causes, but when encountering great dangers is 
scornful of hia own life. He is 1 to do benefits, 
dut la asbamed of ving them (I); for to bestow 
Is the of æ superior; but to receive, of an inferi- 
or. When he does receive a favor, he repays itin 
large surplus, trying to make the otber party his 
debtor, and clear himself of obli ation (IJ. He te 
quick to remember those whom he has benefitted, 
and apt to forget those who have benefitted bim (1); 
for the recelver is less than the giver, and he wishes 
to be In the higher place (I. And he hears with 
pleasure the kindnesses he has performed, and with 
ain the kindnesses he has received (). He can 
Bardi bring himself to ask a favor, but he Is prompt 
to confer one. Towards men in high station and 
prosperity he holds himeelf lofty, but towards men of 
middle etation he ls moderate, and lo not overbearing 
to the lowly. He will not easily enter the lista for 
honor, or whats others are preéminent; and le Inac- 
tive and dilatory (!), except where the honor or the 
task le t. Ts is hatreds and bis loves he is 
open, He cares for truth [or reality] more than tor 


ane republished by | opinion [or appearance]; and he s bis mind Onis cabot ihi 
— ta © Torcaoa, Farquhar Boad, Upper Nor- freely, 3 èls contemptuous. t towards the | world was, there had been non ) 
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was listened to by the privileged few who had the 
open sesame of those sacred parlors. 


TRE CLUB BEFORE THE REPORTERS! ADVENT, 


The Club had been formed, It was said, for the ex- 
press purpose of allowing our greatest thinkers to 
compare the resulta of thelr deepest thinking. The 
freest expression was there given to thoughts which 
the boldest among them would not dare to publish. 
Lyceum platforms were too narrow, pulpits were too 
rigid, the press was too timid to endure the untram- 
melled utterances of these giants. The world was 
not yet ready for the reception of the perfect trutha 
they had discovered. Unto the elect only, the in- 
itlated, the chosen few, could the secrets of the uni- 
verse be imparted. No themes were too high or too 
low to form the subject of discussion. Withreverent 
audacity these men and women grappled with and 
overthrew the established bellefs of the ages. The 
foundations of the Christian religion, the being of 
God, old philosophies of the Absolute fairly trembled 
within the grasp of these modern Boston Samsons. 
I am writing, remember, of the earliest days of the 
-Olub, before the newspaper reporter dispelled some- 
what the awfulness of the mystery which surrounded 
the monthly meetings. While these and kindred 
rumors were flying through the air, it is easy to un- 
derstand the intense eagerness with which many peo- 
ple, especially the young, sought to galn admission 
to those early Monday morning gatherings, The key 
to the Eleusinian mysteries was not more to be de- 
aired than the bit of pasteboard which gave admission 
through the doors of those antiquated West End 
mansions. Far away from Boston the interest was 
almost as t aa in the city of its birth. Are you 
the one who lives in the honge called Beautiful?“ 
anid a noted Philadelphia novelist to one of the hosts 
of the Radics! Club, as the latter was once on s visit 
to the city of the former, some time after the Club 
had become known by name throughout the country; 
and the writer then added that one alm of her Jife 
was some day to be present at a meeting of the Rad- 
ical Club, and let her thirsty soul drink a few drops 
of the nectar which was spilled from the well-filled 
bowls of the Olympian spirits, Many a young man, 
doubtless, rang the door-bell for the first time with 

reciaely the game feeling with which the candidate 
he Masonry rapa at the door of the lodge. 


THE GENERAL RESULT NIL. 


But the young man who enters the Masonic lodge 
learns, after the first glamour ls ed, that the pre- 
tended secrets of the ages are only the colored shreds 
of old discarded learning, patched and sewed together 
as costumes for worn-out forms which have hobbled 
by help of the social staff Into the gaslight of to-day, 

reat expectations are forced to be satisfied with ex- 
tremely little knowledge. It would not be right to 
say that this Masonic illustration tella the whole 
truth with to the Radical Club; nevertheleas 
It does suggest much which comes nearer the real 
facts of the case than eR ws has yet been 
told In print. For the Radical Club has undoubtedly 
proved a aad failure, compared with the expectations 
which were formed by many at the time of Its origin. 
Most of these expectations may, indeed, have been 
wholly unreasonable, but even the moderate hopes of 
others have not been fulfilled. Not only has no — 
knowledge been revealed, no t impulse been 

ven to thought, but the Club has falled to prove 
taelf an adequate centre for what knowledge and 
thought were in the country before it an, The 
numerous essays and extended conversations have 
ended in nothing of permanent value. A little light 
on some obscure point in literature, or clearer under- 
standing of some 8 dogma, la the most that 
any one can have gained; and this because of one’s 
previous ignorance, not because of any original an- 
nouncement In the parlors of the Club. 

And yet the time of the formation of the Club was 
A most auspielous one, This ie not the place for giv- 

the proofs of a fact which will be readily ad- 
tted, that the present generation is witnessing the 
accelerated progress, if not the birth, of a new and 
remarkable Intellectual movement. Philosophie 
writers, some of whom are still living, in England, 
Germany, and France, have been laboring for years 
in harmony with a conception of philosophy of 
which the last generation knew nothing whatever; 
the marvellous revelations of recent explorers jn 
various fields, and the almost Infinite breadth of such 
scientific generalizations as the Conservation of 
Energy—all have combined to creste or to hasten 
this movement in the old Intellectual centres of the 
world. Seven years ago, when the Club was born, 
America was feeling the firstimpulees of this same 
movement. Many doubtless supposed that the Club 
was Itself a result of this—or, at least, hoped that it 
might be, in some sense, its interpreter here in 
America. It was this hope which accounted for 
much of the singular enthusiasm to which reference 
la made above; but this enthusiasm gradually van- 
ished as it became evident that the Club had no such 
purpose, in fact scarcely recognized the exiatence of 
any such movement. The influence of the Club was 
test at its birth,—the Influence of expectation. 
en expectation failed, Influence declined, and now 

la altogether gone. 


THE EARLY LIGHTS OF THE CLUB. 


No fountain can rise higher than its source. The 
Product of the Club was an expression of Its elements, 
r; n analysia of Ita material will tell the wherefore of 

tə failure, To give this analysla ft is necessary to 
Mention a fow names of the leaders of the C ub, 
names which have become very familiar to regular 
ers of the reports of its Meetings. Br. Bartol, a 

T — soe very jetita nonin man, was 
successor to Dr. Lowell in the min- 

istry of the West Church; John T. Sargent, a some- 


what superannuated ex-minister, an associate of 
Theodore Parker, and once a city missionary of 

ton; A. Bronson Alcott, ovet seventy years of age, a 
man whose peculiar life is well-known to the public; 
D. A. Wasson, an ex-minlater, of middle age, a man 
of vigorous intellect, one of Mr. Parker's successors ; 
T. W. Higginson, who needa no description; Jobn 
Weiss, a man of marked characteristics, the most 
prominent belng vividness of imagination, a man 
whom I have seen described in the gush of reporters 
as made up of ‘one-half flame and one-half spirit.” 
With the above should be mentioned Samuel Long- 
fellow, & minister and poet, brother of the more 
famous poet of the same name; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Mrs. E. D. Cheney, widow of the artist 
Cheney. 

I 2 mean to make invidious diatinctions, but 
the above list contains the names of all those who 
gave the Radicul Otub its guiding impulse and its 
habitual tone. Mr. Emerson fell out about the time 
that the reporters came in; and though I might easily 
fill a very large apace with names that would be uni- 
versally recognized—names of men and women who 
were regular visitors at the Olub, or occasionally pres- 
ent, or sometime, or even all the time, regular mem- 
bers,—yet I cannot add another name which seems to 
me to stand with the above in the same relation to 
the early life of the Club. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that the Club was run in the interests of 
those named; not that they at all purposed this, or 
desired it, or were even themselves conscious of it, 
but that this became the condition of things. 

Glance over the above list, and note the curious 
fact that the men are, or were, all ministers (with 
one exception), and even the women are eometimes 

eachers, A knowledge of this fact explains the 

eep theological coloring given to all the essays and 
conversations. Whaterer the theme introduced, 
theology always bore down upon and captured it be- 
fore it could get away. And the theology, moreover, 
was pretty much of one kind; that is, it was of left- 
wing” (so-called) Unitarian descent. The two favor- 
ite Club questions were, first, Shall we, or shall we 
not, call ourselves Christians? The second was less 
definite, but was something like this: "What was the 
exact amount of imperfection in the human nature of 
Jesus?“ When we remember that one or the other 
of these questions came in almost every time the 
Clab met, and that they were always discussed with- 
in the narrow limits of the above-mentioned theology, 
it will be understood how extremely bair-splitting, 
how interminably wearisome, and how utterly fruitless 
were many of those famous Radical discussions. 
This universal theological twist in one peculiar direc- 
tion, given to all topics, was one principle reason of 
the failure of the Radical Club, 


BEASBONS FOR FAILURE. 


A second glance over the above list of names gives 
another reason for this fallure. The Club leaders 
not only held quite similar theological views, but 
ar all belonged to, pretty much the same achool of 
philosophy, a compound of the Intuitional and trans- 
cendental schools. Iwill not say that they were all 
disciples of Emerson, but they all belonged to that 
school of which Emerson is the most shining ex- 
ample, It may answer occasionally fora great man 
to go to the extreme of intuitionalism, but when 
leseer men follow the great man, It neecchot be sur- 
prising if the light of thelr thoughts sometimes seems 
to come “‘through a glass, darkly.“ A good portrait 
of those above named cannot be betterindicated than 
by quoting one of Mill's paragraphs, in which he 
says: „It is one of the characteristic prejudices of the 
reaction of the nineteenth century against the eigh- 
teenth, to accord to the 3 elements of — 
man nature the infallibility which the eighteenth 
century la supposed to have ascribed to the reasoning 
elements. For the apotheosis of reason we have sub- 
stituted that of instinct; and we call everything in- 
stinct which we find in ourselves and for which we 
cannot trace any rational foundation,” What Mr. 
Mill here calls “instinct,” Dr. Bartol would call “the 
spirit,” Colonel Higginson would call “the heart,” 

ohn Weiss would call “the immanence of the 
Delty,” —but I mean the same thing; namely, 
that which they believe, “and for which they cannot 
trace any rational foundation.” 

This is not caricature, though It may be a some- 
what rougb-shod criticism. From the beginning, the 
Radical Club seemed rigidly to ignore facts. It was 
devoted to theorles, to pure speculation. If a theory 
premane was wholly imaginary, without a single 

act to substantlate it, ao much the better apparently, 
if it were only set forth with sufficient vividness and 
brilliancy of word painting. A fact became an intru- 
sion, All present were supposed to be superior to 
facts. Only low materaliste went in search of such 
common things. If you could not follow a maryel- 
lous speculation without Jooking around for a fact to 
rest upon, this, of itself, was sufficient evidence of 
your vulgarity. Ton had not Jong enough associated 
with the gods. If, perchance, a very stubborn fact 
seemed to block the way, a rhetorical leap usually 
cleared the obstacle; and this sort of gymuastics was 
highly regarded, Such questiona as, What reasons 
would you give? or, What facts would you furnish? 
were very unwelcome questions to some of the most 
frequent speakers; and the so-called “conversations” 
often had a tendency to become beautiful dreams re- 
hearsed in a kind of ecstatic monologue. I was pres- 
ent once when an attempt was made by a misguided 
young man to change the character of the Club. Ite 
subjects, he claimed, were entirely too speculative; 
let it at least discuss some of the practical social ques- 
tlons of the day. With unusual emphasis, Colonel 
Higginson immediately replied that be was glad of 
the opportunity of saying how entirely he disagreed 
with the previous spraker. “The Club does not de- 
sire to be practical. We are all obliged every day to 


be more practical than we wish to 

the Club is to enable its pac Bh 
ractical, and 
e Colonel's remar 


ose of 
ora time 


our heart's content.“ 
londly applauded, and there were no 
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of . 


to make the Club practical. 


4 NARROW LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL Tor 
It cannot be too sti 


whole tone 


and theological, 


name of Mr, 


Something 
stumblinga 


had to be said u 
and haltings 


rom memory were really painful, 
their deficiencies that » professor 


Pd the Club, turned to me and ssid; “If . — 
ends would only look over their science pri 

occasionally it might saya them some m 
and would make their remarks a litte 


ing.” 


members, W. 


clear exposition of the develo 
though even he gave the usual 


way of application. When he bad finished 
the usual ready-talkers were either allent or notom- 
mittal. Then a visiting clergyman, one whos fame 
extends over two continents, frankly admitted th 
he knew nothing about the subject, and wonderei 
that one young head bad acquired and was able ty 
contain so much information. Then followed ingib- 
riod of unusual restraint, The 
of the Club for rapid and brilliant conversation wis 

T, when one of the memben sked 
r, Darwin says nothing at all about 


er short 


certainly in dan; 
why it is that 


of chem 


ological 


further elde 


ly emphasi 

of the Radical ldd wan prema — 

On one occasion some 
was accidentally made to the subject with 
arwin ls so 2 
n bis th 
exhibited by mer dl. 
uote the whole of Plato and all th 


unn 
relerence 
Which the 


orate, 


At a subsequent meeting one of the 5 
C. Gannett, read ay 


Complete 
ent hypok 
U 
ee 


a personal God, and what are hie probable conce 


Uons of the Delty. Restraint was gone lo «moment. 
Here was a subject about which uo one present knew 
anything whatever, There was not a single embar- 
The talkers plumed their 
pinions and soared serenely aloft at once, The rep 


rassing 


‘act on record, 


utation of the Club was saved. 


Not everymeetipg of the Club, of courte, ended u 
absurdly as this; but it is wholly witbin bound to 
say that many of the famous discussions of the Rid- 
teal Club were of the character Indicated in the lt 
ter part of the above incident—that is, they were 
upon subjecta susceptible of neither proof nor dis 
proof, the treatment of which, of necessity, vu 
wholly speculative in the most imaginative sense of 
that word, and the result of the discussion of which 
always was, and could only be, “words, words, 

of course, these subjects cars 
play of extended classical resd- 
ing, of charmingly pictured castles in the ais, af bril- 
liant wit, and the perfection of courteous and teen 
repartee, It was extremely enjoyable sometime to 
sit for an hour or two and watch these literary dham- 

ints in the admiring circle, 
eiss, and Wasson were at their 
best, the frosting, as at the confectioner's, was apl to 
‘Much of th 


words,” 


me show their 
en Higginson, 


Incidentally, 
opportunity for the dis 


be much better than the cake, 


the wine without the dinner. 
“PERFECTION IN NONSENSE.” 


In Mr, E. B. Tylor's work on 


there la a 


written after a visit to Chestnut Street. Speablog 
the doctrine of ‘brute souls,” he anys: “The doctrine 


ph which mi 


There was never & mean 
d; but, after all that bas 


Primitive Cultere 
ht well Daye been 


has fallen from Its once high estate. It belon 


originally to real though rude science, It has now 


sunk to become a favorite topic in that mild 
tive talk which still does duty 30 


nel conversation; and even then Its propo! 
fend it with a lurking consciousness of Ite 
iece of sentimental nonsense. , 
ow much ‘mild speculative talk“ bare 15 


all a 
Club, 


made to do duty as “intellectual 


as for the “sentimental nonsense, 
consciences forgive them for the am 
great talkers poured Into the open ears 
admirers. Where did Tylor get his re 
particular meeting of the Radical Clu 


that particular meeting wherein 


most cultured sons” 
Jy marriages,” or that other parti 


in the “nonsense” was pure and 


sentiment at all; when a gray-baired 
talking about the creation, and having a 


ture are 
—— were all present at this marvellous 
tlon that not a young man there 
ready to swear — the old Dial that 
God never made a tiger. 
This is sublime rubbish, 
these Instances are extreme and 
Club’s history. Nevertheless, 


awe-struck 


and serve to show the perfection 


may be attalned by a rigid adh 


talked co divinely A 
cular me 


indeed; and, 


erence 


by men Ws a 
e Greek tralies 
So apparent wey 


tally. 


talk, 
therefore, was mast excellent, of ite kind. It was 
bright, inepiring, hopeful, 

sentiment or offensive wor 
been sald by admiring friends in its pralse, it may 
have been stimulating, it was not nutritive, It vu 


of 


largely ae Intellect- 


7775 
belng 
0 Radical 


conversation!” ani 


“one 


„ may thelt own 
ount 7 
0 
ol the . 
$ 1 men 
of America’t 
bont” Dearer 
eting where 


simple without any 


Í 


rellm· 
ooking 
nà an- 


bilosopher, ' 
present In 


asked, "' 
ake 
tures, did pee 
d 0 
reveli- 


of courte, 


exceptional In the 


they really happened, 


in nonsense whic 


to intuidonsl 


ente. 
lem, unchecked by the commonest of commen n he 


Such 


uerilities are the 


school of thought to which many mem 
Radical Club belonged. 


AN EXPLANATION IN BEHALF or THE 


last logical — — al th 


LISTENERS: 


ed 

To understand bow these things conld te et ‘iy 

In respectful silence, and how things 0% sarin. 
better kind could be received with un d adm 
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tion, it is necessary to remember, what was men- 
tloned a while ago, the glamour which attended the 
early meetings, and the halo which surrounded the 
persons of the speakers. They spoke with the au- 
thority of years of literary reputation. They were 
known to have been connected with the development 
of that transcendental! philosophy of which those 
who listened had heard, but really knew very little, 
They had conyersed with Margaret Fuller, and writ- 
ten articles forthe Dial, If they were not under- 
stood, the listener humbly supposed the fault muat 
be his, not theirs. All who visited the Club went 
there expecting something wonderfal, hoping even 
to be astounded, would have been d sap polad if 
compelled to come away ungratified, Of course, as 
in the old fable of the bee and the bag in the rose- 
bud, they found what they sought, and often it was 
not untl R after that they became conscious of 
the ashes in the centre of the fair-seeming fruit. 

Occasionally, however, they did not get far away 
before the sentimental structures vanished, even in 
less time than it took to bulld them up. I remember 
one morning when the conversation had been un- 
usually ee: The beat apeakers had been 
present, and all talked in the very beat vein. I have 
utterly forgotten the subject, but the effect of the 
conversation was ideally charming. For, whatever 
deficiency the Club may be accused of, there was 
none ever in its literary pyrotechnics. These were 
always abundant and beautiful. Give yourself up to 
their {nfluence, and you would be . — skyward at 
arapld rate, Long before the hour for adjournment 
every one present was off his feet, and exactly where 
his head was no one could have told. We only knew 
that we had soared, and soared, and soared so far 
above our wonted altitudes that we were confused 
and dizzied by the height attalned. We rose to leave 
the parlors, feeling as though we had undergone 
spiritual sablimation, and were not yet condensed 
into our usual earthly forme. We passed down the 
staircase and into the hall, not knowing yet where we 
had been, or how we had returned. e front door 
opened, letting In the clear, cold alr, and brilliant sun- 
light of the winter noon, Along the sidewalk rushed 
a ragged, happy urchin, and as he ran, with the full 
strength of bls lungs, he shouted ont the popular 
doggerel of the day: 


The portraiture was too exact, and the reaction too 
great to be endured. One balloon, at least, could 
stay up no longer, but quickly came to the ground 
ond not all the flowing words of other meetings could 
ever fill it quite so full again, 


THE CAUSES OF FAILURE SUMMED UP, 


The reasons then for the fallure of the Radical 
Club are few and simple. It was narrow in its the- 
ological sympathies, narrow in Its philosophy; and In 
its method o es hy atas almost the reverse of rad- 
ical. Such flashes of light as it really emitted came 
rather from the r embera of the old than from 
the kindling rays of the new. It was an attempt to 
bring back a kind of culture for which Boston 

ained some reputation thirty years 2go, but which 

6 real intellectual progresa of world has already 
left far behind. It was, therefore; in many respects, 
more of a backward movement than a forward one. 
Its reputation for a time was dazzling, but it dazzled 
with the splendor of the rocket, and is already burned 
out. It was exhilarating but unsubstantial. It has 
left a result like that which attends the Inhaling of 
nitrous-oxide; simple oxygen is not so striking in its 
effects, but Is far healthier for heart and 2 * 


Boaron, Mass., Sept. 22, 1874. 
N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 7, 1874. 


L. 


(Por Tam IN bExX.] 
A LETTER FROM ME, MORSE, 


My attention is called to the “onesidedness” of a 
portion of my report of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion Convention at Providence. I am told that I 
therein did injustice to one party by making it a: 
pear that the only demonstration given by the audl- 
ence was of sympathy with Mr. Potterin hiscriticiam 
of Colonel Higginson, ignoring completely the stron 
applause which often ted the remarks o 
Co onel Higginson. It did not occur to me that I 
was wrongly . the matter. The unmentloned 
applause, which was at times generous, came lu, not 
at the point where Colonel Higginson so emphatically 
repudiated Dr, Bartol in behalf of the Association, 
but when be expressed strongly his disapprobation 
of Dr. Bartol's seeming haste in judging Mr. Beecher, 
when the latter was so soon to have his character ap- 
praised by a legal tribunal, In omitting to mention 
this, I simply put it aside as I did many things sald 
br Colonel Higginson and othara which received ap- 
7 Comparatively, it was of little consequence. 

ut the fact that an officer of the Frea Religions As- 
sociation should assume to speak in ita behalf, and 30 
speaking to repudiate the opinions of Dr. Bartol, or 
of any one else, was so shocking to my sense of 
propriety, considering all the professions of that As- 
sociation, that I deamed it proper to note that point In 
particular. And itseemed to me that Colone! Hig- 
Rinson stood there, certainly after Mr. Potter's re- 
marks, in a minority of one. My report, hastily pre- 
pared, was undoubtedly faulty, and needed just this 
statement to explain it. 

Though not a member of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, I wan particularly pleased, let ma say, that 
it should in this instance disprove some of my early 


predictions, Of course there le time enough yet for 
it to verify all history, and be found at last grown 
abont and fastened in sectarian lines. An organiza- 
tion with oficera always suggests danger. It is very 
apt not to see its own limitations. ` Itatarta well. It 
ls, and will remain, the freest of thefree. But finally, 
tor some cause or other, affairs get to be cut and 
dried, Individuals feel the pressure, protest, go out- 
side, try once more, and do the same bad job over 
agalo. And so the world goea,—has 30 gone, at least 
up to the present seeming exception, And even in 
this Free Religious Association candor ayows a slight 
suspicion of premeditated respectability ; perdonato, 
one balf feels, considering all that transpires in 
assemblages where RL. rari is provided for. 
Somewhat is undoub ly due to intelligence as well 
as freedom, But, in my judgment, of the two plans, 
that which includes “rag, tag, and bobtail" is safest 
* aost mae ag ta folor, at least, 

sely be given up 0 ligious As- 
sociation to a general free discussion, z 

S. H. Monsz. 


SPUBGEON ON SMOKING. 


I demur altogether and most positively to the 
statement that to smoke tobacco is i itself a ain. It 
may become #0, aa any other indifferent action may; 
but as an action it fa no sin, Together with hun- 
dreds of thousands of my fellow-Christians, I have 
smoked, and with them Tam under the condemna- 
tlon of living in habitual sin, if certain accusers are 
to be believed. As I would not knowingly live even 
in the smallest violation of the law of God, and ain 
is the transgression of the law, I will not own to 
sin when I am not conscious of it. There is growing 
up in society a Pharisaic system which adds to the 
commands of God the precepts of men; to that sye- 
tem I will not yield foran hour. The preservation 
of my liberty may bring upon me the * raldinge of 
many of the good, and the sneers of the self-right- 
eous; but I shall endure both with serenity, so long 
as I feel clear in my own conscience before God. 

The expression, ‘‘amoking to the glory of God,” 
standing alone has an ill sound, and 1 do not 
justify it; but iu the sense in which I employed it I 
still stand toit. No Christian should do anything 
In which he cannot glorify God—and this may be 
done according to Scripture, in eating and drinking, 
and the common actions of life, When I baye found 
Intense 2 relieved, a weary brain soothed, and 
calm, re! ae sleep obtained by s cigar, I have felt 
grateful to God, and have blessed hie name; this is 
what I meant, and 15 no means did I use sacred 
words trifilngly, If through smoking I had wasted 
anhourof my time—if I had atinted my gifts to the 
poor—if I had rendered my mind less yigorous—I 
trust I should ses my fault and turn from it; but he 
who charges me with these things shall have no an- 
wer but my forgiveness, 

Lam told that my open avowal will lessen my in- 
fluence, and my reply is, that, if I have gained 
influence through being different from what I am, 
have no wish to retain it. I will do nothing upon the 
ely, and nothing about which I have a doubt. I am 
most aorry that prominence has been given to what 
seems to me ao smal! a matter, and the laat thing in my 
thoughts would have been the mention of it from the 
pulpit; but I was placed In such a position that I 
must either by my silence plead guilty to living in 
sin, or else bring down upon my unfortunate self the 
fierce rebukes of the anti-tobacco advocates by speak- 
ing out honestly. I chose the latter, and although I 
am now the target of these worthy brethren, I would 
sooner endure their severest consures than sneakingly 
do what 1 could not justify, and earn immunity from 
their criticism by tamely submitting to be charged 
with sin in an action which my conscience allows,— 
London Telegraph, 

— — —ꝛ—¹4 — 4g — 


Wiro Mr. Gree, I desire a positive religion, and 
with others I have striven for it; yet, quite indepen- 
dently of this, I Insist that the exposure of wide- 
spread error ls of the ‘greatest value, and is a neces- 
sary preliminary to any solid attainment of a better 
national religion. What more certaln than that rub- 
bish and rottennesa in the foundation make a build- 
ing unsafe? What more notorious than that acere- 
tlona of error choke and neutralize original truth? 
Therefore I 3 all apologies for the public as- 
sault on that which is discerned as false and miachley- 
ous. Noone is forced to read; one needs not to be 
obtrusive on individuala; but ln writing we pursue 
the obyious mode of aiding the general effort for 
truth. Whatever Mr, W. R. Greg has done against 
error by his treatise on the Creed of Christendom, or 
by other books, deserves hearty thanka, whether he 
has or has not proposed to his readers any new and 
better foundations... . He has tried and proved the 
New Testament, and has found it wanting, not only 
as to historical truth, but as to moral and religious 
wisdom; yet he persiata in the effort of hammering 
out of it what aball be a guide of Ife.“ In fact, he 
learns by studying the actual world of man; but in 
his theory, he ls to rediscover a fountain of wisdom 
by penetrating to some “Essence” in a book which 
he esteems very defective and erroneous, ., . If any 
one sincerely belleves that Jesus was the Hebrew 
Messiah, well may he honor him, and entitle him 
“Our Lord,“ and profess to be a Christian; but the 
moment that any one has come to a fixed bellef that 
Jesus assumed to be judge of the secrets of all hearts, 
awarder of their destinies, co-sessor with God, an 
was not, nothing but confusion and arbitrary favorit- 
jam can follow from setting him up as a guide of 
faith, and declaring that to dlsinter the essence of his 
teach would be a magnificent blessing to man- 
kind.— F. W. Newman, in Fortnightly Review, 
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TO LYCEUMS, LIBERAL LEAGUES, ETO. 


The undersigned) designing the coming winter to 
visit several cities in the West, tenders hin services tg 
lyceums, liberal leagues, or other Progressive associ. 
ations in that section that may wish to secure them, 
for one or more lectures. on 

For a single lecture the subject will be “The Pres- 
ent Condition: or, The Aspects and the Omens of 
the Time.“ For a series of lectures, or (if preferred) 


of conversations, the subjects will be furnished upon 
application, 


Please address withont delay, 
CHARLXS D. B. Mitta, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Poetry. 


[For Tux Inpex.) 
LITTLE MARGARET: 
nov. B. 1874. 


Dewdrop shining In the grass, 
While the mists the morning hide: 
Wher the shadows over-pass, 
Little dew-drop summer-dried! 


Baby to the giad house born, 
Promise of happy day: 

When the sunrise lights its morn, 
Little baby stilled for aye! 


Nov. 8, 1874. 


Dewdrop for the blue aky yearns, 
Once again to fost above; 

Baby from the mother’s turna 
To the more than mother's Loye, 


ASTERDE, 
— — — — 


, SOWING AND BEAPING. 
Sow with a generous band, 
Pause not for toll or pain; 
‘Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain; 
Bat walt till the autumo comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Scatter the seed, and fear not, 
A table will be spread; 

‘What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread! 

Sow, while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be ted. 


Bow ;—while the seeda are lying 
In the warm earth's bosom deep, 
And your warm tears fall upon It, 
‘They will stir in their quiet sleep; 
And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance for the tears you weep. 


Then sow,—for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall, to-day; 

And care not what handa sha reap it, 
Or If you have passed away 

Refore the waving corn-flelus 
Shall gladden the summer day, 


Sow; and look onward, upward, 

Where the starry light appears, — 
Whore, in spite of the coward's doubting, 

Or your own heart's trembling fears, 
You shali reap in joy the harvest 

You have rown, to-day, in toara. 


—Adelatde Proctor. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 12, 1874. 


Tur Inpex will be sent to any name not now on our 
maillist until January 1, 1876, on recelpt of $3.00 In 
advance. Here is a chance to receive the paper for 
Sourteen months at the price of twelve montha. Please 
tell your friends and neighbors of this liberal offer, 
and help us to increase our circulation. 

A very remarkable letter on the Boston Radical 
Club was recently published in the New York Tri- 
dune, and will be found in this week's INDEX. It 
ought to be submitted to our readers, though many of 
them wil) strongly dissent from its estimate of the 
Club's character and work, There has been consid- 

‘erable langhing over the announcement that the 
Club la dead, —the fact being that it fe ay lively as 
ever, and still meets in the hospitable parlors where 
it first drew the breath of life. Those who are in- 
clined to take an “Intuitionalist’’ view of free relig- 
fon will not go with the writer in his criticlems; 
While those who take a ‘‘sclentific” view of it will 
not go with him wholly, But the article is altogether 
too bright and pungent not to be read by every one. 

Tms is the mensure of the Independent's con- 
science: Mr. Strickland, tha ex-Baptiat, replies to 
the accusations made by the Pastors’ Conference of 
Boston, by alleging that be has been, till now a Bap- 
tist and nothing else, that he has never forfeited hia 
membership in any way, and that the charge of 
‘fraud’ in obtaining and keeping occlesiastical stand- 
ing in that denomination ls wholly false. We give 


him the benefit of his danial.” But the Independent 


does not give him the benefit of the documentary 
proofs of his denial. It suppresses the fact of these 
proofs, and Intimates that Mr. Strickland has done 
nothing but make an unsubstantiated “allegation.” 
If his documents can be shown to be forged or false, 
we have not a word to say; but while they remain un- 
challenged, the Independent ie guilty of more sing 
than we choose to enumerate in representing Mr, 
Strickland's defence, fortified by auch papers, as a 
mere, naked, ausustained denlal.“ Commend us 
not to the mercy of these Chrlotlan scalpers of here- 
tics, whose bowels yearn over the heathen across the 
sea, but who would fain tomahawk the “heathen” at 
thelr own doors. 


A Wisconsin correspondent not very long ago wrote 
as follows: “I have long wondered that some effectual 
measures were not taken to organize the liberal element 
of the country. Our village and vicinity are a fair 
sample of the West in all probability. Having a pop- 
ulation of less than three hundred, they have built 
three churches at a coat of about $17,000, with a yearly 
outlay of about $3,000 more for the support of minis- 
ters, Sunday echools, etc. And yet the liberals are 
really in a majority here. Instead of organising 
themselyes, they have (until recently) contributed 
liberally to the bullding of the churches of thelr re- 
vilers and for keeping the machinery in motion. 
While they uniformly favor the creation of libraries, 
the discussion of scientific questions, and in fact all 
questions haying a tendency to broaden one’s views, 
the churches oppose ail these things with might and 
main. But, thanks to the press, a few of us have 
been able, by a judicious distribution of tracts and 
books, to accomplish a great deal: so much, In fact, 
that for the laat two years there have not been more 
than three or four sdditions to all the churches, and 
these were all children, The Methodist society has 
decreased Ín this time from 117 to 80 members, The 
Baptists make a still worse showing, and the Congre- 
gationallsts about the same percentage of loss as the 
Methodists,” Though not intended for publication, 
these facts give no little food for reflection. 


The essay by Professor Newman which we copy 
from Fraser's Magazine as the leading paper for thia 
week suggests more than one subject of fruitful in- 
quiry. It is characterized by his usual learning, 
ability, dignity, candor, and desire to be just, but 
also (we are constrained to add) by certaln deñ- 
ciency of that critical acumen which la necessary to 
ensure justice in dealing with the thoughts of others. 
Professor Newman evidently finds it impossible to 
put himself in the place of one whose opinions he 
has never held, or whose mental experience has tran- 
scended the limits of hia own. Having once been an 
Evangelical Christlan, he can analyze the religious 
consciousness of that order with wonderful subtilty, 


penetration, and power, as le proved by his books; 


but, when It comes to criticising the thought of one 
who has not only passed outside of Christianity but 
even of theism In its Intuitionalist form, he loses hia 
way, la totally at fault, and falls Into various pitfalls 
of unconscious and therefore wholly innocent mla- 
representation,—from which he would have been 
saved either by a greater strength of imagination or 
by a greater degree of logical insight and continuity. 
It takes more than learning and congelentlousness to 
make & just critic; the ability to detect the central 
polnt of allen thought and properly to relate all its 
subordinate positions to this original centre le abso- 
lutely sevential, though one of the rarest of gifte, It 
is the lack of this that makes Professor Newman 
(and so many others) see in Roman Catholiclem a 
mere “corruption” or “perversion” of primitive 
Christianity; whereas every essential feature of it ia 
exactly as necessary a result of the original gospel as 
the branches and leaves of a plant are a necessary re- 
sult of the seed it grew out of. It is the same lack 
which makes him appear constitutionally incapable 
of comprehending scientific thelsm or the religious 
attitude of those who advocate it, Of the numerous 
allusions In this essay, for instance, to our own 
thought, not one is correct, Yet nothing could be 
more patent than hls scrupulous wish and Intent to 
be exactly just, The actual Injustice le, of course, 
directly contrary to his purpose. 

Not pausing, however, to correct these misunder- 
standings, at least in any formal way, we desire to 
express our hearty acceptance of the general princi- 
ple on which Professor Newman proceeds, namely, 
that “religion {a fitly judged by Ethical free thought.“ 
The ethical tribunal Is Indeed one from which there 
in no appeal; if any religion fails to approve itself to 
the moral judgment of mankind, its doom is sealed, 
The truth or falsity of Its doctrines, It must be con- 
ceded, vannot be determined by a merely practical 
test; it would not do to rely on any analysis of his- 
torical or social or moral consequences in pronounc- 
ing a verdict on abstract religious formulas, which 
must be brought to the test of scientific truth alone. 
But every religion professes to protect the moral In- 
terests of mankind, to strengthen the public and pri- 
vate conscience, to elevate the standard of morality, 
to purify the conduct and practices of ita sincere ad- 
berenta; and if these claims, being subjected to the 
teat of actual human experience, are overthrown, 
then the religion ls convicted of being an arrant pre- 
tender and condemned as such, 

It is sometimes urged that false tenets necessarily 
lead to bad morals; that an untrue creed Invarlably 
operates to make the life untrue, But this is so 
doubtfal, and in so many instances contradicted by 
the evidence of facta, that the necessity of the al- 
leged connection may well be called in question; es- 
pecially when it ie borne in mind that practices 
which ure Indeed morally erroneous, if judged by the 
principles of sclentific ethics, cannot be pronounced 
immoral in the sense of deserving moral condemna- 
tion, when they embody and express the highest 
moral convictions of those who find them command- 
ed by thelr religion. For instance, burning heretics 


‘at the stake is a great crime, judged by the laws of 


scientific ethics; yet it was undenlably a righteous 
deed, judged by the ethics of Catholic Christianity. 
Bringing Christianity, then, to the bar of ita own 
ethica would necessitate one yerdict, while bringing 
it to the bar of the ethica of aclence would necessitate 
an opposite verdict. It ie not enough, therefore, to 
place “religion at the bar of ethics’: both religion 
and ethica must be placed af the bar of science. Pro- 
fessor Newman may not be prepared to admit this, 
yet we see no way of avoiding the conclusion, Ulti- 
mately, thought must sit In judgment on all things, 
religion and morals included; and science is neither 
more nor less than thought conscious of and obedi- 
ent to the lawa of its own being, as established im- 
mutably by the nature of things, Wa hold, there- 


him, not only to bring religion to 7 binds 


but also to bring both religion and 
of science. i 4 me to tbe bar 
If it be untenable ground to say that 
necessitate bad lives, It la aren — Sage 
ground to say that bad lives prove false creeds, Ith 
simply incomprehensible to us how Professor Ney. 
man could suppose that we ever entertained any auch 
notion,—that we “impute to Christian doctrine al 
the vices, awindlings, and high erimes of Christian 
professors.” Bad lives may have many causes, Bot 
we should never consider that life bad which ls tras 
to its own highest conception of right. It the 
ion it obeyed proclaimed false ethical principles, obs. 
dience to which made the life itzelf immoral accord. 
ing to the higher ethics of science, then we dam 
that the religion itself, not Ita followers, should be 
arraigned for immorality. By inculcating murder of 
heretics as a duty to God and man, Catholic Chruit- 
lanity made Itself à murderer before the bar of ii 
ence; and we do right to impute to it all the guilt of 
the murders thus committed by its superstitious der- 
otees. Why not? But we never anid, or believed 
that all the murders committed by Catholic 85 
chargeable to Catholicism, which itself forbids most 
of them. The badness of no life which is contrary 
to ita own creed can be charged to that creed; and 
for this reason the argument from mere badness of 
life to falsity of creed is logically worthless, We im- 
peached Christianity ln the name of human virtos, 
not because the general iniqnitles of Christendom 
necessarily prove it iniquitous, but because {t pro- 
claims doctrines, sanctions motives, and justifies con- 
duct, which continually lead to Iniquities condemned 
inatantaneously before the bar of scientific ethics, al- 
though to this day defended and approved by the 
recognized ethics of the whole Christlan Church. 
When Professor Newman vindicates the right of ethics 
to sit in judgment on religion, every sagaclous think- 
er must applaud bim. But the next question u 
what ethics? And the only answer which sgauclow 
thinkers can approve must be—the ethics of science, 
It is a wholesome and happy sign that the jurisdic 
tion of morality over the whole field of religiou er- 
perience should be so vigorously asserted as it hu 
been by Professor Newman. It will be a bappler 
sign still when the confusion now prevalling among 
the moral convictions of mankind ahal) have mf- 
ciently passed away to permit morallty to frea \belf 
from the entanglements of Christian traditionalism, 
and mount the throne of pure science, to the end 
that Nature alone may give law to human life, 
A-closing word about “humility,” to which Pro- 
fesaor Newman devotes about half his space. Tak- 
ing his text from the Impeachment of Christlanly, 
which he totally misconcaives by confounding the 
natural grace of humility with the unnatural “sense 
of sin” which all Orthodoxy strives to create and 
foster as an indispensable preliminary of “conver 
sion," he considers that it is great injustice to Christ- 
ianity and Christians to attribute to them all A doe 
trine of Augustine which never prevailed entirely la 
Christendom. The question ts not of « special doc 
trine of Augustine, but of the very essence of Ortho 
dox Christianity, Io it not still preached and held w 
much aa ever by Evangelical believers of all classes 
that Chriat is the sole Savior? That man cannot 
save himself? That he deserves and must endure 
the wrath of God unless he throws himself on the 
mercy of this Savior? Most certainly; and thes 
facts, wholly Irrespective of Angustine, justify lan- 
guage much more Intense than we used on the mb 
ject. Professor Newman refers to various manly 
Puritans as disproving the {des that such sentiments 
are the destruction of manliness. It is enough to sy 
that, so far as these men were manly, they were not 
Orthodox, and, so far as they were Orthodox, they 
were not manly; unless it la manly to despair of sell- 
help, cringe before power, and grove! In the dus to 
secure salvation, If the Hebrews did the emt, 6 
much the worse for the Hebrews. But we must pro 
test against the misapplication of the passage qu 
by Professor Newman to a subject not raised by a 
The title of humility, especially the humility of te 
private soul in presence of Ita Ideal of absolute yom 
to be conaldered a virtue was not at all questioned in 
what we anid; and our critic's comments, a 
true they may be in themselves, have no relevancy 


their text, The “welf-abhorrence” whlch r de- 
manded by the doctrine of total depravity, an p? 
unday In 


fessed verbally st every service on every 5 i 
nearly every church of Chriatendom, bas en of 
whatever to do with the self-respecting 2 75 pie 
the natural man, who ls deeply conscious of 
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imperfections, but would rather be “damned” than 
escape “damnation” at the price of sycophancy even 


before Infinite Power, 


“What can be reasonably meant by claiming dig- 
nity before God?’ asks Professor Newman. Prob- 
ably no claim of this sort is aver entered; but the 
man who is unconscious of possessing dignity, wheth- 
er before God or his fellows, has ved to little pur- 
poss, The relics of Professor Newman's Evangelical 
embelves very visible. The 
prayer of Epictetus, surely not deficient in such hu- 
mility ‘‘as may become a man,’’ la the soliloquy of 
one who has never forgotten the duty of preserving 
his self-respect, and who no more forgets that respect 
is justly due to him from whatever Intelligence takes 
cognizance of his life, The extravagance of Christ- 
fan “self-abhorrence,” which denies all reality to 
natural virtue, still tinges the religious consclousness 
of Professor Newman as expressed in thia paper; It 
is not humility, but humiliation—a very different 
thing, The soul which will permit no insincerity 
with Itself knows the falsehood of the pretence that 


education here make 


all its acta, thoughts, motives, impulses, and so forth, 
are evil; it knows that many of these are good; and 


why should it not expect God to pay proper deference 
tothe fact? Is he to be excused from recognizing 


that there is good as well as evil in men’s hearts and 


lives? Or are men bound to feign forgetfulness of 
thelr own goodness when they ralse their thoughts to 


Infinite Parity? If lt be pagan to contemn such 
hypocrisy, pagan we are, and pagan let us stay! The 
“self-abhorrence’’ inseparable from every Evangelical 
“experience of religlon” Is far enough removed from 
the grave, measured regret of a true man at the retro- 
apect of failures and faults; the one is humanity 
careening over and sinking in a sea of self-contempt,— 
the other is humanity tossed by the waves, but still 
holding stoutly on its course. There is no use in 
striving to keep the world attuned to the key of the 
penitential psalma. The humility which gives the 
lie to facts, magnifies sins Into undue proportions, 
crowds out the joyous or proud remembrance of 
noble deeds as derogatory to God's supremacy in 
holiness,—such humility is a curse, and cannot too 
soon be outgrown. Give us the truth of things, and 
the spirit which revores it: then the graces of senti- 
ment and the subtler virtues of feeling will take care 
of themselves. 


WHO Iè THE CRIMINAL? 


In a majority of cases where crime is committed, 
society la more blamable than the individual. Exter- 
nal conditions and circumstances are mostly the 
cause of crime; not any inherent eyil disposition in 
men and women. These conditions and circum- 
stances the individual generally is not reeponsible 
for; they are the product of social" arrangements, 
usages, and demande, As the world goes, the indi- 
vidual does not make society so much as society 
makes the individual,—the life that he lives being 
often, not that which he would live, but that which 
he must live. Every man ls born to bis lot; not the 
lot which he chooses, but the lot which ls hia fate. 
And not infrequently he apends his whole life In an 
unsuccessful effort to change the lot which was 
thrust upon him when he entered the world. Society 
stands by and sees him struggle; and it does not 
know—or, It does not care, if it knows,—that it is quite 
as much for it interests as for his, that the man 
should get the better of bis clrcumstances, and make 
his condition more favorable to his virtuons and 
happy living, f 

When I hear that a crime has been committed 
against the welfare and peace of soclety, I find that I 
am not swift to condemn the Individual offender, as 
though he orahe were the only or chief party to blame 
in the matter; but rather disponed to inquire how far 
society itself has induced the crime, by suggesting, 
tempting, and provoking it with its own unjust laws, 
arbitrary dictations, unnatural restraint, selfish in- 
difference, and cruel neglect. And in most cases I 
find that my indignation has been reserved, not for 
the so-called criminal, but for his or her self-conatl- 
tuted judge and condemner, and real tempter and 
provoker to evil—soclety itself. 

A case has recently occurred tn thla city, which il- 
lustrates my point. Within a few days, one of the 
beavlest banking Institutions of Boston has discov- 
ered that its assistant recelving- teller is a defaulter to 
the net amount of seven or elght thousand dollars. 
This fact standing alone, and stated without any ex- 
tenuating circumstances, would asturally invoke 
Upon the head of the dishonest bank-officer the con- 
demnation of all virtuous people. But there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances connected with thle affalr 


(aa, indeed, there are with most such affairs); and, 
when known, they go far to at least divide the blame 
for the offence between the robber and the robbed. 

This assistant recelving-teller is a man about thirty 
years of age. He has been in the employ of this one 
bank some ten years, and during this tlme has been 
an Increasingly trusted and efficient servant of the 
institation,—handling on an average a million of dol- 
lars a day. His neighbors and friends, so far as I 
can learn, testify unanimously to his general good 
character and reputation, He has been an indus- 
trious, sober, economical, modest, quiet, thorough- 
going man. Within two years, or thereabout, he 
has married, and now has a wife and child, with 
whom he has lived pleasantly, cosily, and frugally. 
This man altogether was one not likely to take money 
which did not belong to him. It must have been an 
extraordinary temptation which could induce bim to 
doit. Did he have such a temptation; and, if so, 
who was the tempter? 

It is not an unimportant thing to know, in this con- 
nection, bow much salary this man had. Remember, 
he was assistant recelving-teller in one of the heay- 
leat, if not the very heaviest, banking Institutions in 
Boston; he was made responsible dally for the safe 
transfer from hand to hand of a million of dollars 
more or less; he bad served his employers with signal 
efficiency for ten years; he had with their knowledge, 
in the meantime, married and undertaken the sup- 
port of a family; the bank, during all this while, was 
flourishing in business and in fortuna, and reaping 
the accruing benefits of a large prosperity. Did they 
pay this servant of theirs well; did they give him a 
chance to Improve his own condition with theirs; did 
they allow him to share fairly In the Increasing profits 
which he helped to earn; did they make him feel 
that they had any lively interest in his welfare, or 
cared in the least whether he and his little family 
lived comfortably and respectably, or not? I do not 
learn that they did anything of the kind. At any 
rate, this is the fact; that they pald this employé, on 
whose shoulders they plled such labors and such re- 
sponzibllltles, the paltry aum of eight hundred dollars 
a year! 

Now, I say that the Directors of thla bank deliber- 
ately tempted thls man to steal from them. Nay, 
more; I say that they were the origina) thieves, and 
that for years they robbed this employé of wages that 
fairly belonged to him. Can wa be very much sur- 
prieed that he retaliated at last, and robbed them in 
return? He took thelr money, not to speculate with, 
not to gamble with, not to spend in reckless and fool- 
ish extravagance; but to meet his ordinary bouse- 
hold expenses,—to pay his butcher, his baker, and hia 
grocer. I confess that my indignation waxes hot 
when I think of the Injustice, the selfishness, the 
parsimony, the meanness with which this great, 
overgrown, moneyed corporation treated this poor, 
laborious, well-deserying young man, I am sorry, 
for his own sake and his family’s, that he descended 
to the level nf his employers, and became a thief Ilke 
them; but I find it exceedingly hard to manufacture 
any grief in my breast that they have lost some of 
their ill-gotten gains. 

And the same crime which thla bank has commit- 
ted against this young man in its employ is commit- 
ted in numberless lustances by other corporations 
agalnot their employés. Horse-Railroad Companies 
hire conductors for miserably small wages, and then 
hire “apottera” to watch them leat they steal » few of 
the fares! In the first place, they tempt the cone 
ductors to steal by paying them so unfairly; and in 
the second place they insult them by setting fallow- 
employés to watch them. If these conductors were 
pald good, just salaries by the Companies that can 
well afford to do it, the stealing, while it might not 
be done away wholly, would be reduced ninety per 
cent. 

Itis the old story of the crime of capital against 
labor, of society against the individual. Until the 
sinners cease to be sinned against, they will continue 
to ein. It ie the duty of society to remove as much 
temptation aa possible from before the Individual, 
and not to keep the standing insult of suspicion star- 
lug him in the face, provoking him to offences. And 
then, when the individual does sin, soclety should 
proceed with him in such a way as to restore him to 
hia own and its respect and confidence as speedily as 
possible, and not to plunge him deeper into disgrace 
and degradation, All sin is hunger,” a thongbtful 
person haa sald tome, Often, indeed, It is nothing 
more nor less than this,—sometimes hunger of the 
body, sometimes of the mind, sometimes of the 
heart. Let us learn how to feed people,—to give 
them not merely what they want but what they 
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really need of body-food, mind-food, and heart-food, 
—and we shall haye done much towards banishing 
sin from the world, and keeping men from becoming 
sinners. A.W, 8. 


THE COMING BROAD CHURCH, 


In a recent article on the International Congress of 
Ortentalists in London, I spoke of the new views of 
religion, and of the broader religious acquaintance 
and fellowship that must be one of the inevitable 
consequences of the labors of that body, Another 
sign in che same direction, though of slighter shape, 
has since been shown in this country. 

It seems that there ls a movement among us for 
establishing a University of Modern Languages, at 
which not only all the languages of modern Europs 
but the Oriental languages shall be thoroughly 
taught, and as far as possible by teachers to whom 
they are native, In furtherance of thia project an 
important meeting was held a fortnight ago in Now- 
buryport, Mass., where it ia proposed to locate the 
University. Various gentlemen interested in the 
movement addressed the meeting; but, judging by 
the newspaper reports, about the brightest and most 
interesting speech that was made was by Hon. Chan 
Lal Sun, a member of the Chinese Imperial Com- 
mission on Education, who ja in thia country for the 
purpose of keeping some supervision over the Chinese 
youth who are coming hither to be educated. So far 
as thia speech gives evidence, he appears to be a be- 
lever In the religion of bis own country still; for, in 
explaining how China and America could help each 
other, and why the Chinese yoang men were sent 
here for their education, he told the audience plainly 
that China did not want the religion of Amerlea“ 
“of course not,“ he added, as if that were à prepos- 
terous thought,—but that it did want America’s 
“arts and sclences,“ and that it was only for this 
that her young men were coming here, Several 
Evangelical clergymen took part in the meeting, yet 
not one of them, nor any layman, rebuked this heath- 
en speech, nor seemed to be at all offended by the 
presence of the speaker, Nota word la reported as 
having been uttered that was not equally courteous 
to Buddhist and Confucian as to Christian bellevers. 
One or two speakers mildly suggested that one ad- 
vantage of the University would be the opportunity 
It would offer for educating young missionaries in the 
Oriental languages before they should go to their 
posts; but thie was an argument that Confuclan mis- 
sionariee—and there are such—might have used in 
the Interest of propagating their own faith among 
English-speaking races; and no one followed up the 
suggestion by enlarging upon the need and duty of 
Christian propagandism, or argued for the University 
on this ground, Apparently, the Hon, Chan Lat 
Sun, scrupulously introduced by his title, and seem- 
ingly regarded as good as any body upon the plat- 
form, gave the key-note of the meeting in the decla- 
ration that the services between the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental nations were to be reciprocal, and not re- 
ligious propagandiam on the one side or the other. 
And in accordance with this idea, the argument per- 
vading all the speeches was the utility of the pro- 
posed Unlverslty for bringing the two sides of the 
globe into closer acquaintance and fellowship, / 

And as one of the results of such better mutual ac- 
qualntance, it is impossible that there should not bea 
modification of religious faith and practice on both 
sides, The Boston landlady of the Confucian lect- 
urer, Wong Chin Fou, now in this country, sald to 
me the other day, He has been here at our house 
since July, and we are al! delighted with him,” 
They were American people, brought up in the 
Christian faith doubtless, yet it does not seem to have 
occurred to them that thelr pagan guest was asubject 
for ‘‘conversion,.”’ Perhaps they had heard of the 
case reported, for which, however, I cannot youch, of 
the bright foreman of the Chinese shoemakers at 
North Adams, whom the Methodists boasted to have 
converted to Christlanity, but who waa soon after- 
wards, it is alleged, detected In some ‘‘financlal Irreg- 
ularities.“ Occaslonally une of the young Japanese 
or Chinese that come here to be educated changes his 
falth to the Christian religion. The marvel is that, 
coming at the most Impreasible age, and thrown In 
among all kinda of Christian influences, the greater 
partare not converted, The most of them, however, 
continue to hold thelr old faith, though without 
doubt it becomes modified. But, at the same time, 
the views of the Christlans with whom they come 
Into contact concerning their heathen faith gets mod- 
ified too, and as a consequence their own Christian 
faith gets broadened, and sheds some of Its pecullar- 
theological features, These Oriental young men are 
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seen to be generous, gentle, reverent, aspiring, hon- 
est, affectionate, true, and quite as simple and pure 
in hablt as young men of our Christian civilization; 
and it comes to be felt that the religlous faith which 
la associated with such character cannot be wholly 
false or corrupting. 

Thus in Christendom as elsewhere the signe are 
multiplying that people are awaking out of their nar- 
row provincial theologies, and are opening their eyes 
to a wider and more cosmopolitan view of religious 
truth and fellowship. They are beginning ta get a 
glimpse of the magnificent proportions of a church 
that shall be as broad as humanity. Towards the 
religion of the future every one of the great religions 
of the world has some valuable contribution to make, 
which, not mechanically, but by organic growth, ia to 
be wrought into the anbstance of the world’s thought 
and life. The Orient, where all the great religions 
have had thelr birth, and the Occident, where relig- 
jon has been most modified in Its career by modern 
civilization, are to be reunited for the religious com- 
pleteness of both, Feeling and thought, spiritual 
imagination and practical understanding, Inspiration 
of the heart and vigorous will, both and all are 
needed for the production of the highest form of 
religion, whether In Individual experience or in a 

e. 

be Wostern nations have certainly much yet to 
learn from the Eastern. If they need us we also 
need them. The religion of Christendom would 
have more of breadth and graciousness and charity, 
would be less angular, less provincial, would have a 
sweeter tone and a more sympathetic spirit, if to the 
virtues that have been specially developed in the 
modern Weatern world were to be added some of the 
old but not yep exhausted virtues of the Oriental 
races. We have more particularly the virtues of en- 
terprise, whether material or mental, the virtues that 
delight in conquering obstacles and subduing the 
earth to man’s service, the virtues of advancing 
civilization, and of healthy intellectual and moral 
movement. But they have more of what we may call 
the home virtues,—truat, contentedness, patience, 
stability, hospitality, magnanimity, unselfish simplic- 
ity, generous faith In each other. How it would ben- 
oflt our impatient, restless tomperaments, soothe down 
our feverish haste and ambitions, healthily balance 
our wasting nervous eagerness and instinctive discon- 
tent, if we could have an infusion Into our natures of 
somewhat of their sobriety, serenity, temperance, 
patlent persistency, childlikeness, repose; a repose 
which with them, for the want of elements of char- 
acter to be drawn from the West, may have come too 
near to philosophic fatalism ond to practical stagna- 
tion, but which at heart is a deep confidence in the 
laws of the universe and lu the Infinite Power that 
pervades those Jaws! W. J. P. 


BIGOTRY IN POLITICS, 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 
For many ages by 7 in belief, as to matters out- 
aldo of the present life, has been the motive power of 
vernment, In Europe this bigotry has christened 
taelf the Church, which has always, more or less 
openly and absolately, controlled the State, The ob- 
ject of the bigots has been to produce aniformity of 
ith; the actual result to produce almost universal 


apay, 
he Church came across the mighty water to Amer- 
ica, with no lack of bigotry, but under the banners of 
dissent. Divided against itself, it happily lost the 
power of controlling the secular government. But 
unhappily it has not lost the whole of its bigotry. 
This bigotry, in despair of ruling America in the 
name of the Church, now begins to rebaptize Itself 
as Religion, and avows its purpose to control politics, 
not so much in the interest of aniformity of faith as 
of good morals. But the necessary result must still, 
as ever before, be hypocrisy, Virtue comes not by 
compulsion or reward, but by pure reason appealin, 
to the sense of right and wrong. So farasthe Chure 
1s a collection of persona sincerely believing in given 
dogmas, nobody can object to Ita propagating its faith 
by purely intellectual argumenta; but the moment it 
this line, and attempts to make converts by 
physical rewards and punishments, or to promote 
good morals by compulsion, it begins to establish our 
right to regard it as a conclave having bigotry for ite 
motive power, and hypparisy for ita certain result, 
For one, I cannot believe that bigotry is the motive 
power of the Church, or rather churches, of America, 
or that any one of them, as such, has an ambitton to 
control the State. My chief reason for this incredul- 
ity ls the fact that the bigotry ia organizing itself out- 
side of the churches, in such bodies as the Christian 
Amendment Society and the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Through the churches, as auch, comes 
to the people weekly a great deal of the wisdom of 
the ages, along with the superstition and poor theol- 
ogy of the so-called sound writers. Bad as is the 
mixture, it is immensely better than nothing, espec- 
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ially for those who like it. And as long as they are 
not possessed with thè insane will that everybody 
shall like and owallow It all, whether or no, one may 
well belleve, in this age, that the trath is working 
more powerfully in them than the falsehood and the 
vain imaginations. n 

But the Amendment people and the “praying- 
bands” do obviously contemplate establishing what 
they call religion by law, through the ure of political 
machinery—a movement which the American church- 
es have a common Interest, stronger than what the 
“world” has, to nip in the bud, 

Thirty years ago it was my lot to ramble a little In 
the by-ways of England, where they have an Estab- 
lished Church; and I could not resist the conyiction 
that its coercive power was a cause of demoralization 
nearly equal to that of chattel-slayery in our own 
country. It seemed to repress thought and create 
bypocriey everywhere. It seemed to = the rebell- 
ious soula whom ita tyranny had repelled into dissent 
into an opposite state of electricity nearly as bad as 
its own. The way it often brought ita power to bear 
on secular affairs was to an American even ludicrous, 
In this country it would be called the essence of mean- 
ness. I am reminded of this by overhauling a pack- 
age of old letters accumulated in my English ramble, 
among which I find this, which I begged as a curios- 
ity from the man who received it. He was a farmer 
of. Hooknorton, Chipping Norton, who had applied 
for the lease of a small farm belonging to a Mr. Field, 
of Deddington, a Christian of the Established Church, 
I give it as a fair sample of hundreds of similar facts 
which forced themselves upon my attention, fit to 
breed contempt. I say nothing of a multitude of 
other facts fit to arouse indignation. 

Exizur Wudnr. 


Deppryoron, 4th Jan., 1844, 
Sir, —I further considered the subject on which I 
particularly enquired your sentiments on Monday, 
and am etill more convinced that I should not be 
doing my duty to my neighbors, If I were to let the 
farm to a dissenter from the Established Church. As 
I do not wish to pnt any restraint on your feelings or 
conduct in thia respect, I think it would be better If 
you gave up all thought of taking the farm; and If-I 
do not see you on Saturday, I shall conclude that you 
have done so, Were it not for this objection, I 
should have been glad to let it you, as I believe you 
to be a good farmer, and that you would have made 
us u good tenant, 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Same FIELD. 
Mr, JAMES HARRIS, 


JAB-BREAREBS. 


It may be said that, in regard to matters connected 
with the advancement of science and theology, there 
are three classes of mind In the community. The 
first class (and it is but a small one) is composed of 
those who ed the world; the second, of those whose 
business itis to ease or break the jar for the third and 
largest clase, who cannot bear jarring, and must nev- 
er upon any account be jarred! 

These classes have naturally thelr organs and * 
sentatives In certaln newspapers. Readers of Tar 
INDEX need not be reminded of an organ of the first 
class; nor fe it necessary to indicate any belonging to 
the third class. Their name is Legion. 

Of the jar-breaking organs the numberis not large, 
but from the middle ground they occupy thelr In- 
fluence is widely felt, Three or four of the ablest 
hall from New York. I know of no more serviceable 
jar-breaker than the Independent. Apparently un- 
able or unwilling to trace the logical sequence of its 

remises, coquetting one week with the principles of 

Religion, and the next loftily disowning their 
only legitimate outcome—it yet, by Its systematicdls- 
couragement of sheer dogmatism snd: creed-slavery, 
is doing most excellent service in the cause it pro- 
fesses to oppose, I believe I speak advisedly in say- 
ing that, as an agency in bridging the gulf between 
advanced Orthodoxy and cautious Radicalism, it has 
no rival in Christendom. 

Especially upon the dogma of eternal punishment 
Its utterances have vastly assisted the opening of free 
diacussion. After the adjournment of the Evan- 
ang Alliance, the Independent took occaston to re- 

uke the exclusiveness which closed itè doors to 
Universallats, reminding the clergy that la! 
bers in other communions no longer bold 
trine to be an essential of their creed, 

Yet the careful editor by no means compromised 
himself. “We have tried to believe In the final salva- 
tion of all men,“ he writes In an article denying that 
hell iə the basis of the kingdom of heaven, “but can- 
not feel justified in doing so.” He continues—in 
substance, I do not quote the exact words: We can- 
not help believing that a long-continued course of 
wilfal and defiant sinning may ao harden the con- 
science of a man as to make it, bya almply natura] 
law, forever unsusceptible of repentance.” This 
would ba very good, if it were only the out-breakin 
sinners whom Christianity condemns to eterna 
death, But it must not be ignored that the con- 
demnation includes also men of moral life who simply 
fail to *‘close with the terms of salvation” through 
the blood of Jesus. Does the diplomatic jar-breaker 
give us his opinion of this side of the question? Not 
at all. Rigidly Orthodox readers would find in the 
paragraph quoted pleasant confirmation of their 
cherished doctrine; but the wideawake, ingulring 
soul on the watch for new truth, noting the omission, 
would decide for itself: “Ah, this editor no more be- 
lleves that people are sent to 2 for simple dis- 
belief of the doetrines than Mr. Abbot does!“ 

Instances of like skilful, not to say strategic, hand- 
ling of the Orthodox creeds are not unfrequent in the 
columns of the Independent. They should be la- 
belled, “Cushions for the Delicate; making the 
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transit easy from the religion of auth, 
Religion!’ Indeed, so many within the dude Pes 
own acquaintance have been led by these seduent 
editorials to question, to investigate, and finali 
bid farewell to their old dogmatic bellefs, that it” 
for some time been my practice to Jead į t hu 
minds, by a graduated 425 of ite articles, wees 
radical edge of the Independent, and then k: — 
terotaly to ollo them ove to the conservative 60 
corner of THE INDEX that they are scarce) 
any, —— to * nerves | 7 Y aware ot 
erefore, NDEX, deal gent) 
breakera. The work they do would B+ — iu: 
“Poorer done by better hands,” 
and verily they have their reward. 
H. L. B, B, 

PARKER MEMORIAL HALL—was 

ECRATED? * 


BY W. F, JAMIESON, 

“Ye cut muckle whangs out o ' „ 

“Yo hae the wrang 0 by che —— 

‘Two communications have appeared In Tax Ixney 
concerning the Masa Convention (called by some ¢ 
free-love meeting), one by Bisho Ferrette, the other 
by John Wetherbes. Really, t tan kee no 
why these gentlemen, with their avowed liberal, rad. 
icai views, should write In so censorious 1 pain 
One says he ia no coward, no chicken, and arud of 
no gale, but—but—this September free-love typhoon 
was too much for him, He asks; “If the Auen 
mittee at all foresaw what was to take place, on what 
grounds could they have permitted their hall to be 
used in this manner!“ He then adds—if on the 
ground of “liberty of speech,“ he has no objection 
oniy drop Parker's name from the hall! A 
to Parker would suppose from such a statement the 
the latter was not much of a friend to free a 
In mournful accents the Bishop asks: “Would The 
odore Parker, if yet alive, be aeen In his own hall 
while thus occupied?” In Humanity's name, wh 
not? Bishop Ferrette was there. Other peal and 
good men were there, John Wetherbee was there, 

The Bishop seemed to forget how liberal be wu in 
the commencement of his letter. He says: “I simit 
that there should be u place where these things (ter. 
tible social heresies] may be freely sald; and, æ 1 
have no superstitions notions of places, let them be 
said in a church, if need be,” Then why find fealt 
with Parker Memorial Hall Committee? They prac 
Used the liberality which the Bishop preaches; or is 
Parker Hall more sacred than a ch ? 

He takes up most of his article lu disco the 
social problem, the very thing that most of the 
arene at the Convention discussed, 80, that 

ere might be no mistake in his meaning, be say: 
"I will talk of things plainly.” And 80 be does. He 
talks of ‘promiscuous sexual intercourse,” ‘ 
lls,” begetting children,” ‘‘self-abuse.”” The evils 
of our great social system, its manifold corm 
be heartily deplores, which places him side by side 
with the free lovers whom he affecta to despise. 

If the Bishop had read bis article in the “Free 
Lovers’ ™ Convention, or any other assemblage of la- 
dies and gentlemen, every listenin 
have been dlegusted with his plain talk. 

Why should liberals write as if Freedom were un- 
safe? Where liberty of speech exists, there will be 
much in matter and manner of many speakers that 
will be false an dleplearing. Liberty fa not for the 
cultured alone, The vulgar and unlettered aro 
equally entitled to Its precious privileges. 

As for Mr. Wetberbee, we are fully aware that be 
expresses bimself in the most elegant manper, 
Classical is our friend, Before he reaches a dozen 
lines he calla the Convention a ‘‘cattle-show” by im 
plication, He Informed one 2 that this Con- 
vention was a ship sailing under false colors.” Wat 
it? He says “they had no right to call it a Spiritual 
ista’ Convention.” Did he read the call? * 
of 


dels, Matari ts, and Free Thi: 
cordJally invited to attend and join in the effort to advance 
i subjects in 


the cause of truth and humah welfare, be lew 


which the good of the race ta involved 

themes for dlecuasion and for set speeches. 

paw fault 8 at Such a call is an 
onor to an of people. 

Friend Wetherbee — lains that “the subject of 
Spiritualism was entirely left ont!“ There was but 
little of what Is called Summer Land epeech-making; 
but there was some, enough to prove that Mr. W tn 
erbee is not exact in his statement, “entirely ri 
out.” Each epeaker was perfectly free to choose 
or her own theme. If what Is called Spirituallem 7 
celved but little attention, it waa doubtless owing 
88 1 has Lewy . we lary 

tuallsts, that for a quarter of a 
had asurfeit of lectures upon the “beautifnl bills 
of the rolling spheres. ere in every-day 
to be done down in this world. Mr. W 12 
says he is “aware the community groans under 
hypocrisy, that the evils that the ‘spouters 7 4. 
hie classical expressions] of this Convention e 
plain of are not much, if any. overstated, tlahed 
another admission of the great work accomplie ed 
this much-abused Canyention. But he wom ie 
to have Spiritnalism mixed up with ‘outs logi- 
aues”! And yet he says through Spiritaslion fe 
cally “theae crying and admitted evils will aes ih 
How cured, if Spiritualism is too dainty to d 
them? ` 

Mr. Wetherbee àdmita that the speakers ae 
Convention “have a perfect right to eo why 
jects they did, and in the way they on 


term 
1 « freedom-ebriekers that 
aa ia voted elegant, why not apply it tu all 


platform and pulpit eloquence? 


He says the “better portion’ of the Spiritualists 
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bumanity is to 
Who can tell 
Abolitionista had waited to see the “gain” in their 

tation, no word for the slave id haye been 
spoken, Indeed the Abolitionists were constantly 
reminded that thelr freedom-shrieking would pro- 
yoke the anger of the South; engender hatred be- 
tween the blacks and whites; arouse the worst pas- 
sions of human natare; render the condition of the 
slaves more abject; and finally plunge the whole 
country into war. Notwithstanding that ghastly pict- 
ure, the ‘‘shrieking” proceeded. 

Mr. Wetherbee says: “I follow where truth leads, 
and take the consequences. Then why should he 
concern himself with galn“ 7 Gain or lose, sink 
or swim, Truth, end its open vindication, is what re- 
formers profess to seek, Then away with all mere 
time-se expedients. 

Mr. Wetherbee tells ns no one will accuse him of 
"being anything but a radical.” That makes his 
letter all the more astonishing. There are many 
who testify that they have heard him “‘shriek’’ for 
social freedom. Perhaps he was influenced“ to 
write his letter. 


SINGING AS AN ATTRAOTION,. 
MR. EDITOR — 

There is one point to which perhaps not sufficient 
attention has been paid by Liberals and Free 
Rellgionists. 

It ls observable everywhere that those who do not 
accept Orthodoxy In all ite hideousness still attend 
church or service at eome Orthodox church, and 
most likely their children attend the Sunday-school, 
They take a pew there, and thus contribute to the 
continuation of error that they may think more or 
lesa effectually exploded, This la for two reasons, 


1. It la proper. Other people who wear 
clothes, who pasa for respectable members of 5 re 
and who are desirable associates, attend thla ch i 
Therefore it is the thing to do, 

Thelr children alsoattend the Sunday-school. The 
strivings for place and preferment, the tickets and 
premiums, all show the efforts to attract and interest 
them. But for the latter, the crowning attraction, 
in this city at least, ie anniversary day: = day when 
the children assemble in thelr gayest attlré at their 
Sunday-school rooms, and march in order to the 
general rendezvous, each‘clase of each school having 
a banner carried by some preferred member, and on 
each banner an ſuscriptlen which designates the 
class. At the rendezvous of some half dozen or more 
schools, the children listen to speeches by Mr, Prosy, 
or Mr. Bore, or Mr. Dry-talk, as the case may be 
(sometimes with a show of impatience on the part of 
the boys), and Intersperse these addresses“ with 
songs, Lacey and enjoyable, in which they all join. 
Then they march (l. e., the Orthodox white children 
do: the children of Unitarian, Universalist, Catholl 
and negro schools being excluded by the police), an 
present a gay appearance, attracting large crowds 
along the line of march, and making glad the hearts 
of the fond mothers at least. After marching they 
separate, and repair to thelr respective churches, to 
enjoy ice-cream, lemonade, candies, —4 and 
such other things aa appeal to and cultivate r ven- 
eration through the gustatory nerve. 

2. In many churches the maln reason Is the attrac- 
tion given to the services by the singing. Only the 
pleasant side of their picture is presented In their 
— g these lively songs nervous atimulation and 
excitement are produced, to a degree comparable 
with that produced by moderate potatlons of the 
bibulous, The higher grade, the trance and un- 
conscious state attainable at protracted and camp 
meetings, commonly expressed by the term getting 
the power,“ is more properly comparable in vicious- 
ness to inebriation, and Is not so destructive, only 
because not so easily, therefore not so frequently, 
attained. Wo repeat, it ia not the mental but the 
emotional that is appealed to, On thls point allow 
me to quote from an article in the June number of 
the Association Advocate, the organ of the Brooklyn 
Young Men's Christian Association. 8 ing of open 
alr moetings at the Atlantic Docks, it says: Many 
youths and a few cleanly-clad mothers with thelr lit- 
tle ones (probably from the houses near) came also, 
and listened with evident delight. These meetings 
are to be kept up throughout the season. They will 
be varied by short, pithy addresses, and those tender 
heart-melodies which never fail in thelr touching ex- 
a to reach the point of need and sensibility in 

o human soul. The first requisites are real, earnest 
singers and speakera, who know the chords of the hu- 
man heart, and how to adapt themselyes to the un- 
derstanding and conditions of plain, unlettered peo- 
ple. We beg all who can sing, male or female, to be 
with us. Singing le a great and in able power. 
Could we raise auch a musical sound as would ring 
out in harmony over all that basin and surrounding 
dwellings, thousands would flock to haar and receive 
the blessed influences,” 

Such tunes as our Methodist friends sing, “Come, 
thou Fount of every blessing!” “How happy are 
they who their Savior obey!’ “Year of Jubilee,” 
"Nearer, my God, to thee!’ “Jesus dled for me,” 
tc., are enlivening tunes which stir the sensibilities, 
exalt the emotions, and are the mind for auch 
teaching as would be wholly revolting in their calmer 
moments. 

Now what Liberals and Free Rellgioniats can do e 
#0 to ahape thelr religious services as te use these tak- 
ing tanes, and elng words to them D farou 
of loye towards and charity for all mankind, kindness 
to all God's creaturea, falr dealing, honesty, In ty, 
self-respect; Icssons which some of our “Christian 


statesmen” seem never to have learned, or to have 
utterly forgotten. 

Let some one in our ranks, who has the gift of 
rhyme, so embody these teachings for the benefit of 
the raco, the advancement of the cause, the ennoblin 
of humanity, that they can be sung to the tunes wi 
which all Christendom is familiar, and thus supplant 
Calvinlstic cruelties of sin, atonement, eternal pun- 
ishment, and the like, with the nobler teachings of 
the Free igionists, Then, when there more ex- 
alted Ideas have been instilled into the minds of the 
“rising” generation, and when the “rising shall 
have become the present“ peneration, may we look 

aces 


for less corruption in ph 
Of coursa these rem ve no application to the 
elegant musical services for the delectation of the in- 


tellectual audiences whose privilege it is to be min- 
istered unto by the anal Frothlugbam, of New 
York, or the acholarly Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
ours, Mirrox. 
Bnooxrrx, N. T. 


LIBERAL WORKERS IN WISCONSIN, 


EDITOR OF TAE INDEX :— 

It was our — to be present at Whitewater, at 
the liberal convention held there on October 12, 13, 
14, and 15, where we witnessed a good assembly of 
liberal thinkers from different parts of the State and 
from the West. N 

A joint committee of Universalists and Unitarians 
in June last had made the arrangements and pro- 

e for this convention. One of its objects was 

enlist all liberal workers and thinkers in the work 

of reform. The essay of Rev. W. H. Harrington, of 

Belvidere, III. (subject: “What's in a name?’), was 

full of rich thonght. He is too liberal fur the old 
line Universalists. He is à young man. 

Rey. W. S. Balch, of Elgin, III., Universalist, gave 
a lecture on the evening of the 13th. Subject: Zel- 
ence and Rellgion—Ie there a God above Matter?“ 
Dr. Balch's lecture was to some extent a review of 
Prof. Tyndall’s famous address, and, to the surprise 
of many of tho more moderate Universalists and 
Unitarians, an endorsement of the professor. Pent- 
up creeds are too small for the speaker, evidently. 

On the last day of the Convention, Rev. Dr. Kerr, 
of Rochford, III., preached before the Convention a 
most radical and able liberal sermon. Subject: 
“Ideas in Rellgions—Survival of the Fittest.“ 

We give these few features of this Convention 
showing the Jibera! thinkers and workers here. The 
several speakers were followed on moot of these sub- 
jects with criticisms. 

Most of the young men, both in the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations, are too liberal for the 
conservative of those denominations; but we were 
pleased, notwithstanding, to witness that kindness 
and courtesy which are Always possessed so fully by 
men of culture so 8 manifest. J. L. Jones, of 
centers, wee G. W. . Sharon, Wis., 
an H. Harrington, are pre r 
gregations. yi, B. F. Horus. 

PALMYRA, Oct. 26, 1874. 


SECRET ORGANIZATION AGAIN. 


Sr. Josern, Mo., Oct. 20, 1874. 
Eprron or THE INpEx:— 

Since becoming a reader of TR INDEX, articles 
beaded “Organization” have been frequently p b- 
lished in your paper. One feature of the articles 
seemed always prominent, which was that, while 
they left the Impression of s quite general desire for 
organization on the part of LIberals,“ no plan for 
05 ization was suggested, or had been thought out. 

nea communi dated August 10, to Mr. 
Abbot (intended to have been private), I asked If 
some 9 plan could not be derlsed, and hinted 
at one which might be secret, at least so far as signa 
or passwords were concerned, It was no part of my 
idea that the opinions or purposes of the organization 
should be hid, or In any way disguised; such organ- 
ization I should oppose. On the contrary, while 
those opinions and purposes might be well known, 
the Individual member could avow his connection at 
snch times and places = be alone chose. Such plan, 
or something similar to it, ſt appeared to me, would 
leave every person free to express bis opinions in- 
diyidually as freely as he does now when outside of 
all a while he would feel that he was not 
standing quite alone, but was one of many workers, 
all connected by the tie of union. To the weak it 
would give some atrength, and make the brave 
stronger.“ 

Some may ts pa thet my plan does not include an 
effective organization; that the liberal elements, 
after entering auch union, would be as non effective 
and scattered as at present. Perbapsso. But let the 
objectors consider that I am of the clàsa referred to 
at the commencement of this article—withont a 
plan,—and, like them, anxious to hear from some one 
who has a plan. Yours for truth, 

E. C, ALPHONSE. 


[We are sorry to have mistaken the Intent of Mr. 
Alphonse as to the publication of his former commu- 
nication, for we scrupulously respect the wishes of 
our correspondents in this respect, when known. 
Let us suggest that they mark them all either “For 
Tak Inpex” or Private,“ as the case may be; and 
then we shall not fall into the eame blunder again. 

No “plan” of organization could be devlsed which 
would meet all requirements: everything depends on 
the purpose to be served. Social clubs, debating 
clubs, lecture unions, literary societies, Liberal 
Leagues, and so forth, all require different plans. 
Organizat!on for its own sake la useless; there must 


be something to organize for. A general union of 
' Liberals must be for general objects, and, if they 
have no such objects, no union is possible or desir 
able. We wish all Liberals appreciated the impor- 
tance of the objects apecified on our first page. But 
until they do, we counsel no aborilve attempts, 
When the freedom-loving part of this nation percelve 
what is still necessary to secure entire religious free- 
dom, they will doubtless unite, Meanwhile we labor 
to show thie necessity, waiting patiently for a re 
sponse.—En.] 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF SIN. 


Half & century ago, or thereabouts, I remember 
hearing an Evangelical minister giving before a large 
oo ion the following definition of a Unitarian: 
“A tarian is something between a Jew and tha 
devil. He dentes the God that bought him. He 
boasts of his good works; but his good works will 
hang like millstones ronnd hia neck, to draw him 
deeper into the gull of destruction.” 

I remember hearing another minister (he was a 
Presbyterian) defini: Roman Catholicism thus: 
“Itis a system engendered in hell, and vomited forth 
by Satan upon earth, to become the bane and curse of 
mankind,” 

Both these theologians and highly popular preach- 
era occupied pulpits at Liverpool (England); and now 
we have 4 not less * preacher, and not leas In- 
fluential theologian, Spurgeon, addressing his hearers 
as follows: ‘Oh, sire! believe me, could you roll all 
sins Into one,—could you take murder, and blasphe- 
my, and lust, adultery, and fornication, and every- 
thing that is vile, and unite them all Into one vast 
globe of black corraption, they would not equal eyen 
then the sin of un lif, This la the monarch sin; 
the —— of guilt; the mixture of the venom 

f all crime; the dregs of the wine of Gomorrah; It 
ia the A 1 n; the masterpiece of Satan; the chief 
work of the devil,” Ecce Evangelicalism | 

Not long since In thia city a clergyman (Catholic) 
told the criminal under the gallows: “Oh! I wish 
that I could go where you are going today! Ecce 
Catholicism! 

With such preachings, such teachings, whether 
Evangelical or Catholic; with the assurance that it 
requires but a leap from the scaffold to land one in 
heaven; with the bellef that ain has long since been 
expiated; that the penalty has been paid in advance 
elghteen hundred years ago; that a firm bellef there- 
in is a carte blanche for the commission of crime, and 
the Indulgence in vice is a passport to eternal happi- 
ness,—it would not be surprising were virtue, honor, 
rectitude, and an Ee Arr, and man ere long 
reduced to a condition below that of the besat of the 
field, if not to that of the forest. 

If there were a devil, such teachings would be that 
devil’e; God's they cannot be. D. E. L. 

New Yors. 


CHILDREN AND CREEDS, 


Every oné who hes studled the nature of childhood 
to any extent must have been impressed with the 
fearless freedom with which children seek a knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of life and all of the wonderful 
forme of Nature around them, They have no In- 
atinctive idea of forbidden frult,“ and approach 
every tree accessible to thelr childish thought or 
fancy with the same guileless freedom. Vaguely 
conscious of a kinship with Nature, they regard her 
with an affectionate familiarity. As reflection dawns 
on the young inhabitant of this world of wonders, he 
da often deeply 2 In trylng to comprehend the 
reallty of what he sees. The facts of Nature au est 
an undiscovered cause which ia his first metaphysical 

roblem; but of this he has no instinctive fear. 
What he cannot comprehend he invests with no im- 
aginary terrors, and feels no condemnation in endeay- 
oring to explore the mysteries of life and God, 

This period of artless truth-seeking Is the most 
beautiful portion of human existence. Would that it 
could be made to extend through all the years of 
man’s lite! But what à melancholy change does 
superstition produce! How it steals from childhood 
ita simple trust, and casts over its sunny mind the 
shadows of unnatural fears! The monsters of pop- 
niar religions teachings ore eee of reed 

oung innocent, and æ ho nightmare 
us — his whe The beautiful simplicity that 
characterized hla thoughts and feelings is now per- 
verted Into unnatural misgivings. Nature no longer 
ets his approaches with encouragement, but 
towns on his attempts to penetrate her secrets. The 
vast unknown beyond thio life ia filled with horrore 
from which his nature recolls. Thus the tender heart 
of childhood, warm and buoyant with natural love 
and faith, is emitten by the terrors of superstition, 
and forced into the prison of a false creed. A life 
deformed In Intellect and starved In affections is the 

consequence. 

That this is not an exaggeration of the effects of 
teaching the Orthodox rellgious doctrines to children, 
I think many now struggling to free themselves from 
the impressions thus received in childhood can testi- 
fy. hess impressions cannot always be entirely 
eradicated by the reason of maturer years; and some 
minds which seem to be illuminated by the clearest 
light of rational thought are sometimes darkened by 
the shadows of thosegloomy ideas of religion received 
in childbood from well-meaning but ignorant piety. 
When will enlightened benevolence guard the help- 
lesa children of our race from hose horrid ghoste 
which still haunt the abode of civilized man, and lead 
their trembling victima to the altar of a falee religion? 

H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


OZABK, Mo. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, oathollelty 
for bigotry, love for hate, homanitarianism 
forsectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when tho welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
alstent secularization of the political and ed- 
‘ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecolesinetical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the soveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
‘To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FRATURES. 

The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continne to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high po- 
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THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
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4. We demand that all rell services now sustained 
by the government shall be wbolished; and y that 

e nae of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostonsi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly ss s book of jus wor- 
ably, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 


7. We demand that all laws directly or {ndirectly enforo- 
ing poe observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Obristian” morality shall be abrogated, and that laws 
shall be conformed to the N of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 


shall be conceded to Christian! tA ape- 
n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
edand tered on a purel} secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall 2 nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
zepsbilean Institutions ls imperilled, the advance of civit- 
gation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man 
fringed, by wae least interference of the State in matters of 


religion; an 
Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
cal administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
achools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TEEREFORE, We, the undersigned; hereby associate our- 
selves together ander the following 
ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 
Ar. 1—Tho name of this Association shall bo Tas LIB- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 5 
Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
th the “Demands of Liberal- 


in gen- 
orderiy, 


Azz, 4.—Soch measures shall be 1 for ralsing funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed inthe By-Laws bys 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Ant. 5.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

+ se 2 of kal e ahali vea 2 — 
à Vice President, a Secre! a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Commi if three bee; and thelr duties shall be 

The President 


éral, and all such other. means as are peaceable, 
and right. 


AET. I. These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any rag- 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amen 
liavo been sent to every mem! at least two 
wooks previous to such meeting. 


ee 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTIOLE I. 

S shall make no lèw respecting an es- 
tablisbment of relfgion, or favoring any 8 orm of 
aue or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; gr abridg- 
ing freedom of apeech or of the press, or the right of 
to petition the Gov- 


cês, 
any law respec an 
„or favoring any pn cular form 
thereof; or 


SRoTION 
establishment of rel 
of reli 


equity, in conaéguanon of any opinions he or she may bold 
on thé del on. 
SRorion 3.—Congress shall have power to entoxee the pro- 


ate loglalation. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


GLIMPSES. 


RITUALISM is the expression of dogma, Hence its 
sole importance. 

Tue Russian government has resolved to Intro- 
duce tha system of compulsory education. Tho Ber: 
lin system was to go into operation at St. Petersburg 
on November 15. 

Rev. E. F. STRICELAND, who has been so slander- 
ously attacked by the Baptist clergy of Boston and 
the New York Independent, informs us that his 
society in East Stoughton have become alarmed atthe 
situation, and given him notice that his services will 
not be required after December. Meanwhile he ls 
at liberty to preach elsewhere, and desires to do so. 
His address is 16 Medford Street, Chelsea, Maas. 


A VIRULENT ATTACK on Colonel Charles D. Mil- 
ler, a Republican candidate for the New York Assem- 
bly and a subscriber to Tak INDEX; was made just 
before the election by the Geneva Gazette, on the 
ground of his alleged athelem.“ The article la too 
much of a curiosity not to be reproduced in these 
columns, and will be found elsewhere. Colonel 
Miller’s character stands too high to be affected by 
such a miserable exhibition of bigotry, and even the 
Gazette in forced to pay an involuntary tribute to his 
courage and sincerity. 

A CLERK tried to drive a baulky horse up Broad- 
way. Whipping was tried to an extent that ought 
to haye called out Mr. Bergh with his whole Society ; 
but all tono purpose. A jockey strolled by, saw the 
situation, seized à handfal of snow, and rubbed it 
vigorously all over the animal’s nose, At once the 
horse moved obediently on. As he started, the 
jockey remarked to the astonished youth, ‘‘Whippin’ 

“aln’t allers the thing: what he wanted was a new 
idee.” A handfal of snow has been rubbed all over 
the nose of the Administration by the late election. 
Tt is now confidently expected that the beast, having 
got a ‘‘new idee,” will move on; and, it is hoped, in 
the direction of positive reform, 

Tue Crytl. Riests BILL is needed as much in New 
Haven as in New Orleans, it seems, According to 
the Boston Sunday Herald of October 18, “The 
Hampton singers recently attended the Third Con- 
gregational Church in New Hayen. On entering the 
church, two of them being of quite a light complex- 
fon and a little ahead of the others, the usher, not 
looking very closely, took them for white men and 
wag about to give them seats in the centre of the 
church, near the front; but on seeing some of the 
darker ones follow, discovered his mistake and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! I didn't notice! You will have to go 
back!’ And they had to take back seats.“ Will 
such cruel nonsense never cease? It is a striking 
confirmation of the truth of Mr. Pillsbury’s represen- 
tations as to the relation of the churches to the 
rights of colored men. 

NATHAN Bunoess thus confessed the murder of 
Joseph Robbins, bridge watchman on the Vandalia 
Railroad, in open court at Terre Haute, Indians, on 
November 9: “I knew the Vandalia pay-car had 
passed that afternoon and had paid Robbins his 
month's wages. I got that shot-gun and went to the 
bridge. As I approached the watch-house I saw, 
through the window, Robbins sitting Inside. His 
shoulders and head only could be seen. I raised the 
gun and fired, I then hesitated a few minutes to 
listen If the report of the gun had aroused any one. 
I then went up to the watch-house door and found 
Robbins on his knees praying, I plainly heard bim 
say: O God, have mercy on the one who did this. 
Spare him, for Jesus’ sake.“ I waa horrified, and 
turned and ran I did not know where. I did not 
enter the house, nor touch the door. His words 


hannt me still.“ Let us pay a tribute of unfelgued 
reverence to such Christianity as transfigured the 
dying hour of this poor murdered man. The super- 
stition of it la all lost in the glory of his great forgive- 
ness, which was every whit as noble aa that of his 
deified Master, and sprang from a fountain older 
than he, the human soul. 


In roe November lasue of the Camp News, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia as the organ of the ‘‘Patriotic 
Order Sons of America,” and now in Its eighth yol- 
ume, we find the following questions by a correspond- 
ent and answers by the editor:— 


WW. H. H.—First: Can a man whose character ls 

in avery respect, who believes in 2 Supreme 

ng, but who does not t the Bible as the 

divinely inspired ‘Word of God,’ become a member 
of the P. O. S. of A.? 

“Tf this refers to the Bible generally, we answer, 


0. 

“Second: Can n man who acknowledges a Supreme 
Being, as do the Deist and Theist, but who denies a 
personal God, become a member of the P. O. S. of A. 7 

“Answer: No.” 

Another editorial declaration in the same issue is 
to the effect that the Order is opposed to the removal 
of the Bible from the public schools, and in general 
to the “complete secularization of our government 
and the free school system; and that bellef in s 
Supreme Being la a qualification of membership, as 
above stated. It ls now sufficiently obvious that the 
Order can command little sympathy, despite its pro- 
fessed devotion to every true principle of American 
liberty," from those who understand what liberty re- 
quires, The Order is evidently a Know-Nothing 
organization for the defence of Protestant Christ- 
ianity, and ia one of the forces opposed to the polit- 
ical demands of Free Rellgion. 


Tue Tre for preparing a new Unitarian Fear 
Book ls at hand. It will contain, as usual, a llet of 
recognized Unitarian ministers, and alzo a list of rec- 
ognized Unitarian societies. In order to prepare an 
“honest” list of the ministers, which Is a most com · 
mendable object, it was found absolutely necessary 
last yeur to interrogate all clergymen of doubtful or- 
thodoxy, and inquire whether their names stood 
with their consent in à catalogue of “Unitarian 
Christian’ divines. In consequence of this ques- 
tloning, Messrs. Potter and Stevens were dropped,“ 
as the phrase ran, Now we suppose that the author- 
itles are just as anxious to haye an “honest” list of 
the societies of the denomination as of the ministers. 
They will undoubtedly, therefore, interrogate this 
year all the societies of doubtful orthodoxy, whether 
the retention of thelr names in a list of ‘Unitarian 
Christian” societies ia with their free consent. Con- 
sistency evidently requires this course. The New 
Bedford society will, of course, be the first one inter- 
rogated; for, notwithstanding the fact that their 
non-Christian minister waa dropped,“ they still re- 
tain him, and even went so far aa to ralse his salary 
immediately after his excommunication, in order to 
show how much they loved and esteemed him. 
What graver cause for interrogation could possibly 
exist? We respectfully suggest, therefore, to this 
refractory New Bedford congregation, which have 
shown such an Independent spirit in obeying their 
own convictions of duty rather than the requirements 
of Orthodox Unitarianism, to be preparing their an- 
swer to the forthcoming Interrogatory, that the 
prompt appearance of the Year Book may not be re- 
tarded by any delay on their part. The liberal pub- 
lic will await their action with great interest. TRR 
Inpex stands all ready to applaud the coneclentious- 
ness of the denominational authorities in risking the 
displeasure of one of their wealthiest and most influ- 
ential societies in order to secure an honest“ list. 
In thia attitude we count upon the sympathy of the 
Christian Register, which will doubtless copy this 
paragraph for conscience’ sake. 
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Opening Address 


AT TEB OONVENTION OF THE FEEE RELIGIOUS ABBOCIATION 
AT BOWARD HALL, PROVIDENOK, RHODE ISLAND, 
OUTOSEER 29, 1874. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 7 


The Free Religious Association presents itself for 
the first time to the citizens of Providence, and 
thanks them for the large welcome which It recelves. 
Our conventions are unlike most religious conven- 
tions, We have no great array of lordly names, no 
long roll of churches, no certificates of membership, 
no formalaries in regard to the rituallsm to be dis- 
cussed. We aptly present ourselves as a body of 
men who have an idea which we believe deeply con- 
cerns the American people. That we are worthy 
representatives of the idea wo have never claimed, 

e are simply representatives of the tden which the 
time has called up. Wo shall be very happy, on our 
part, when younger men will come forward and take 
our places, and give to our idea a larger interpretation 
than it has ever received from us, 

It has been our misfortune to be always, notwith- 
standing our utmost candor, misunders Some 
charge ue with hostility to Christlanity, when we are 
in truth the foea of no religious aystem as such. 
Others accuse us of uting all religions on the same 
ground, because we do our best to be just to all, Yet 
others profess to think that we meditate an amalga- 
mation of religions and the formation of a new one 
by a process of eclecticism, than which nothing could 
be further from our thought. In the last edition of 
8 Cyclopædia, the alm of our association la 
declared to be the substitution of the rationaliatic for 
the Christian belief. It would be im ble to get 
farther from the truth. We contemplate nothing of 
the kind. We should not even Lf we had a system of 
rationaliatic belief to suggest in place of that which 
prevalls. But we have no such system; we have no 
system whatever. It does not enter into our purpose 
to make any system, 

Our Idea, so far from being a novelty, ls one of the 
oldest in the world. It le expressed thus in an old 
Lufi book: “If thou art a Muasulman, go stay with 
the Franks; if a Christian, join the Jews; if a Shrah, 
mix with the schismatics. Whatever thy religion, as- 
sociata with men of opposite perauasion, If in hear- 
ing thelr discourses thou art not in the least moved 
but canst mingle with them freely, thon hast attained 
peace and art master of creatlon.“ 

And again; Each 
be opposed to bla p 
to exalt hia law.” 

And sgain, from an ancient Buddhist writing: 
“The rays of intelligence make the order of venerable 
teachers, They ure all and equally born to unite 
ecience and virtus,” 

It le from the profound study of these oldest of 
Scriptures that the eloquent and distinguished Max 
Müller came to the conclusion which be announced 
` at the recent meeting of Orlentalists In London: 
That all religions sp from the same sacred soll; 

the human heart; that all are Seger by the same 

divine spirit, the still, small voice; and that, though 
the outward forms of religion may change, may with- 
er and decay, yet, as long as man is what he is and 
what he has been, he postulate again and again 
the Infinite and the very condition of the Finite,” 

„We have learned alre one lesson, that behind 

the helpless expressions which language has devised, 

whether in the East or in the West, for uttering the 
unutterable, there is the same intention, the same 
striving, the same stammering, the same falth.“ 

Rh eee NT and — — — is our Idea, 

rom sources that were ng before our 

Obristianity waa heard of. g 

Let me repeat; With religions creeds, as such, we 


rophet who appears ia not to 
ecessors, nor yet complacently 


„ J. 
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have no quarrel, whether they be Romanist or Prot- 
estant, Orthodox or He ox. We are not theo- 
logians, we carry no theological weapons, we wage 
no theological war. Indeed, it ls one of our peraua- 
sions, one of mine perhaps it would be more proper 
to say, that the theological war is nearly ended. The 
religious world is losing ite interest in polemics. 

if we could ascertain the proportion of theological 
books and of books of science and history published 
within the last two or three years in any or 
England or the United States, I think we should dla- 
cover that there was a marked falling off In the num- 
ber of theological books, showing that the drift of the 
active mind of man is away from the old theological 
questions. That this ts 30 in Germany there can 
scarcely be a question, In England, the religious 
literature is still in excess of any other, But it has 
changed Its character entirely, It íe no longer the 
old polemic literature that flourished a century ago. 
It consists of sentimental booka, books of plety, 
worship, ritualism, books about ecclesiastical forms 
and us . 

The Church of England io full of gentlemen, high- 
ly educated und exceedingly well provided for, who 
have little else to do than study pastoral theology, as 
it is called; and the English press groans with the 
books and pamphlets that these gentlemen publish. 
But they are of no value, They make no mark on 
the thought of the time, The active mind studies 
science, history, the creation of the world, astron- 
omy, the facta of the universe. 

If we deal witb theology at all, It is that we may do 
away entirely with the theological method, and sub- 
stitute the scientific method in its place, You under- 
stand the difference between the two methods. 
Science studies facts; theol atudies creeds. Scl- 
ence says tho newest truth is the truest; theolo; 
saye the oldest truth Is the trest. Science loo 
forward; theol looks backward. Science looks 
with open eyes at the creation as It is; theology apec- 
ulates with closed eyes on the creation ss It has been 
pupposed to be. The method of science may lead to 
THaity, to Atonement; who knows? Stick to the 
method is all we insiat upon. Tho method of the- 
ology may by-and-by, lead to Materialism; who 
knows? he method is wrong whatever it leads to, 

But we are not engaged in any theological war. 
The question that presses sorely upon us is that rellg- 
fon will not confine itself to epeculation, but inslata 
upon striving for personal power, The churches are 
struggling for power; not for truth, not for human- 
ity, not for philanthropy, but for individual power; 
each religion standing upon ita own platform, gather- 
ing about it ite own methods, and using every 
means—not always amiable, not always just—to fur- 
ther ita own ende and establish its own dominion, 

Sir James Mackintosh predicted that church power 
would certainly not survive the nineteenth century. 
A quarter of the centary yet remains, and no one can 
tell what the next twenty-five years may bring forth. 
But certainly the mo at present point the other 
way. In Rome, the head of the Itallan Church, with 
commendable frankness and an appreciation of bis 
position that is worthy of praise, denounces the epirit 
of the age, bids deflance to the powers of the secular 
world—sclence, hilosophy, material enterprise,— 
claims the whole domain of mind and society as his 
own, and bids the church pray for the ove! w of 
Bismarck, the colossus.“ The Old Catholics, seeing 
only weakness and impotency in the claims of the 
Roman Pontif, and fearing the downfall of the 
Catholic Church if his rash apirit is encouraged, at- 
tempt a new coalition in which all good Catholica, 
East and West, may combine; and meditate a restora- 
tion of ancient creeds, confessions, and rites with 
new guarantees and larger aympathies. Döllinger 
and Hyacinthe are as hostile to radicalism as is the 
Pope himeelf, but they would fight radicalism with 
new weapons, To build up the true CatholicChurch 
on primitive and everlasting foundations is thelr 
avowed purpose. The “Eyangelical Alliance” is s 


league, offensive and defensive, of the Evangelical ` 


urches, all over the civilized world, 
ism on the one hand and what is call 
the other—a | e to secure and perpetuate power. 

Te dot the English Church striving for power 
in England—etriving against the Catholic Church on 
che one side and against Rationalism on the other? 
What means the debate that bas been going on for 
the last week in New York about Ritualiem ? What 
do they care about Ritualism except as Rituallem 
means Romanism? The struggle there la which— 
Protestant Episcopacy or Cathollelsm—shall bave 
the revenues, the estate, the prestige, the social in- 
fluence that the Episcopal Church holds to-dey. It 
la the Episcopal Church in America against the Cath- 
olle Church in America—the Episcopal Church being 
divided against Itself, How the battle goes on in 
London and all over England is known to all readers 
of the papers, 

There never was a time when all the churches, 
from highest to lowest—from the Greek Church on 
the one side to the Roman Church on the other, 
from the Protestant 8 Church to the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches,—wereso bent upon 
maintaining their own individual preéminence, and 
sustaining their own power. This le the fact that 
staggers us when we look at the religious problem 
of the present time. Indifferent aa I personally am 
to any man’s religious opinion, perfectly willing that 
he should believe what he must or will—the depravity 
of man, the eternal doom of the wicked, the damna- 
tion of unbaptized Infants, three delties, or three 
thousand, if that belief commends itself to his best 
reason,—the one thing I. cannot tolerate, without a 
protest, is, that any man, or church, or nation should 
my to the ec pte neighbor, “I believe this, there- 
‘ore you o eve the same.” The claim of in- 
fallibility is the claim we resent, 

This ls a practical question that goes to the root 


alnet Roman- 
Infidelity on 


of some of the most substantial interests 
this question of the dis of car 
is = we demand, Srmament of religions te 
o you wish any evidence that 
power, simply às power, ls the pty Rite {oe 
religious aspect of the present time? Sake 
different religions contend together on the how thy 
ary field, Read the reports of the Bible ioe 
tract associations. See how every church dos i 
utmost to make It appear that its molasions oa iu 
most successful, that ita societies have ii be 
funds to work with, that ita men are alwa 
front rank of those who do the beat — — 
not that show that the different churches are sti 
not to regenerate the world, but to build ring, 
up — 1 hey ont. The converts — 
counted, not wi Num 
stren 1 8 are the evidence of 
n s country the queation com 
at seriousness, If there is any interes Ne 
erican people should hold dear, that tem 
education, In a republic the People must be 4 
ucated, as a means to the intelligent exercise of their 
liberty, Not that education will regenerate Be: 
not that a measure of reading, wri arithmetic 
will make men virtuous. More than schooling is pe 
quired for that. Education provides nothi bet 
available Intelligence; but it does provide 
therefore it is indispenaeble. Now, what l 
posed to this system of education? It is the battle 
the churches. The people are gradually leaming, by 
political experience, by the contest of parties, by the 
amalgamation of many races and nations, that a uni. 
form system of education is poaltively required 
From all parts of the country comen a passionate cy 
for an education that shall be systematic and ui. 
versal. Now, what do we haye to prevent It? The 
battle between Protestantiam and Romaniem will pr. 
vent It if It ean. The Raman Church will prevent i 
if it can. The Protestant churches wil) prevent it if 
they can, What means thin quarrel between the 
Roman and the Protestant chy on the question 
of the Bible in the public schools? Do the Roman 
gatu suppose that simply by having a figure of the 
irgin put over the door, or the marking of the tore 
head with a cross, or the reading of the 
ment, they are going to make the boya and girls 
men and women? It le ridiculous to suppoee it fora 
moment. Do the Protestants think that the simple 
reading of the Bible, either a whole chapter ora few 
verses, every morning, is going to have a moral tet 
upon the boya and girle? It te ridiculoas, Children 
get religion at home, if they get it anywhere. They 
get it from example. They get it from the Sunday- 
echool, perhay not 60 0 Such religion u 
children get they get from their fathers and mother. 
They do not get it from the public school. The 
object of the public school, as every Romanist ud 
every Protestant knows, is to teach boye and girls to 
use thelrunderstandings, But the Protestant Church 
gays: We would t boys and girls to use their un- 
derstandings in the Protestant way;” the Bomanist 
says: ‘We would teach boys and girle to we their 
understandings in the Roman Catholic way.” The 
Romaoist insists upon the Bible being excluded trom 
the schools because he insists upon his own power; 
and if the Bible is not excluded from the schools be 
hopes to get money to build up hie Roman Catholic 
churches, The Protestant Insiete upon the reading 
of the Bible in the schools because the Bible ie the 
Protestant shibboleth, and as long as it te keptin the 
schools the Protestant has a nominal bold, at leut, 
upon the education of the children. While this 
great debate fa golng on, the children are untanghl, 
the schools are torn to peaa inquisition is made 
into the religious belief of teachers and not into ther 
capacity, and the system of education le endanger 
from the very foundation. Therefore it is, we my, 
that it deeply concerns the American people to sew 
it that this struggle for power between the churches 
is not carried on upon the fleld of education. The 
American people cannot afford se put in jeopardy the 
institution on which their political existence actually 
depends, They cannot spare thelr school-rooms lor 
ecclesiastical battle-grounds. 

Again, what is the significance of this e 
about the taxation of church property? Simply this 
—whether the churches shall preserve their poten 
not. The taxation of chu roperty woul 

rive the churches of milliona of dollars every yet. 

honé million of gallana ire aeaea ar R 
of preachers an apels, for misalo: 
for Bible societies, for tracts. It la sald th 
churches, as Institutions, elevate the spiritual n 2 
of man, and therefore that they ought to p 4 
tree? Do they elevate the epiritaal condi * 
man? Init their object to elevate the spiritus ier 
dition of man? Take up the New York Her 
the New York Tribune any Monday m find 
read the reporta of sermons there. Tor 
that in almost every instance the sermon preached. 
Scarcely a sermon purely 6 iritual is ot Oe 
What does that import + imports jevate ths 
churches do not make it their concern . — — 
religions character of men, but make Ít th 155 a 
to indoctrinate men In their own bellefs. Be 
copal sermons are al] Episcopal. The Lee 
alist sermons are all Congregational. 1 — of the 
ment of ite own theology, and the cor f 
people in its own tenets, ls the end and si ple 10 | 
sect. Is it worth while for the American pple fer 
make a present of vast buildings to we battles? 
the purpose of carrying on their theo the par of 


y Testa- 


It io an enormona stretch of generosity on 

the en people to do any auch ~~, vee 

not any to the acientific men, “You 2 th 

——.— re mapene F. W 5 n e el | 
h rë ou may 

Bense”? ‘Sclentific men are teaching seien 


ries; philosophical men are teaching philo: 
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theories; and the churches are teaching theological 
theories. Theory for theory, one can claim no ad- 
vantage over another. Ie it said that the churches 
ure a moral police in soclety? I call attention again 
to the species of sermons preached there, and 1 say 
that they are nota moral police in society, But if 
all the moral forces of soclety are to go untaxed, why 
not leave untaxed all other buildings where Instruc- 
tion ef a moral nature is carried on? 

No, no; the only reason why churches wish their 
buildings exempted from taxation la that the money 
they are thus saved from spending is necessary to 
thelr power. Tax the Roman Catholic churches in 
Now York! Tax the Episcopal churches in New 
York! Why, you would forever make It im ble 
for them to spread their faith and establish their 
power, Their machinery would atop; thelr streams 
would dry up; thelr candles would go out. And the 
poor people who earn money by the west of thelr 

rows, the hundreds of thousands of artisana and 
mechanica and laborera who pay for the aupport of 
these theological dogmas, would simply have more 
comfortable homes, better roofs over their heads, 
better and more plentiful food to eat, better schools 
for thelr children, and a better chance for the future 
for themselves. [Loud applause.] We ur tha Amer- 
{cans cannot afford to let the church edifices go un- 
taxed. They need their money for other uses. It is 
a monstrous burden which they cannot and never 
will be able to carry. 

This question is going to be very serious. You 
smile about It now.’ You say, O well! It ls not of 
very great consequence—a few hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars here and there.“ It is of enormous 
consequence. The measure la necessary to break 
down the most stupendous monopoly at present to be 
found in our soclety. 

Take another example, the Constitutional amend- 
ment. What is the significance of the Constitutional 
amendment? The proposition is simply to Introduce 
tho name of God into the Conatitution of the United 
States, and to commit the Constitution and conse- 
88 the government of the United States to the 

hristian religion. It lo very simple. It sounds rea- 
sonable to a great many very good pee But what 
is the algnificance of it? It is an effort on the part of 
the Protestant churches to form a close alliance with 
the State, so that they can use the State for thelr 
own ecclesiastical n and nothing else. 
I don’t believa the Protestant people, when they ses 
that, will assent to it. I think that nine out of ten 
of all the Protestants will repudiate the idea with In- 
dignation. I belleve there is too much good sense 
too much honesty of feeling, too much generosity of 
sentiment, too much religious charity on the part of 
the Protestant community in America to tolerate the 
conception of such a thing. But the leaders mean 
it That le what the leadera alm at. In the old city 
of Prague there le a venerable synagogue, the walla 
of which, black with grime, have not been cleaned 
for several hundred years, lest the name of Jehovah, 
said by tradition to be inscribed somewhere on them, 
shonid be erased, The written name alone conse- 
crates the foul interior. The leaders of this moye- 
ment are of the same mind with those superstitious 
Hebrews. It le clearly thelr belief that once get the 
name of God written up somewhere on the facade of 
the temple of American liberty, and there will be no 
necessity for cleaning that temple any more; the 
mere act of writing that name on the wall will expel 
vice, crime, and turpitude; will make politics sweet, 
and convert statesmen into angels. There will prob- 
ably a different result follow. Once get the name 
of God written on the wall, and the fear of de- 
facing it or erasing it will cause vice, and crime, and 
political turpitude, and all national iniquities, to in- 
crease and grow and thicken until we never shall be 
able to get rid of them atall, Once write that name 
in the Constitution, once commit the Constitution of 
the United States to anything like a belief In God or 
Christ, and what follows? government is com- 
mitted to Christianity. Laws must be committed to 
Christianity; and because the government must be 
consistent with itself, then will follow statutes and 
edicts, lawa and by-laws, N this, that, and 
the other sect, until at last you will find that some of 
— sore and beat men in society are disfran- 
chised. 


I speak advisedly, friends. I am drawing no fancy 
leture. I attended myself the convention that was 
eld a yoar ago in New York, and these very gentle 

men who propose this amendment sald distinctly 

that if they could have their way nobody should cast 

à vote who called himself an athelst. Every atheist, 

every materialist, every infidel, according to the defl- 

nition of Evangelical Protestantism, every heretic 
wonld, as the shades of distinctlon became more 
finely drawn, be gradually ruled out, until at last the 

American government became a government of the 

salnts—of church-members! Are you ready forthat? 

Can you think of that with any patience? Does not 

the — idea, though it be an Idea that maf never be 

realized—does not the very idea strike an American 
damb? We say, Men and women of America, you 
cannot afford to allow the Protestant religion such 
power in the country. You cannot afford to allow 
any system of faith, any confession, any creed, to ob- 
tain such an ascendancy over any other form of pro- 
fession as that. If you do, then your republicanism 
is but a name, and it is a name that will be a stench 
in the nostrils of the world.” [Loud spplause,] 

We would arrest this struggle of the churches for 

Frokieninenos and power, e plead for economy. 

s American people need money. They need all 
the money they can command, With all their indus- 
try, their enterprise, thelr fortitude, thelr saving, 
their thrift, they will hardly get money enough to 
carry on the necessary business of the country. 

They cannot afford to spend milllons a year for 


churches, Bibles, tracts; millions a year to convert 
the heathen in Timbuctoo. They cannot afford it. 
They need all their money for other purposes. Re- 
ligion is cheap. Pure religion ls cheap. It costs lit- 
tle for people to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. It coats little to erect 
suitable houses in which to meet and praise God sud 
celebrate his goodness. You can have all the appli- 
ances you need, and pay honestly for them, and be 
none the poorer, But you cannot give Komanism all 
that it wants, and Proteatantiom ali that it wants, 
and yet have enough for yourselves, it ls said that 
if you touch the pocket of the American you touch 
his tender point. It is true, and it ought w be trae, 
People ought to value their money, tor money ls a 
tremendous power. Does not Romanism know It? 
Indeed it dows, and consequently it does not wish ita 
temples to be taxed, Do not Frotestanu know it? 
Indeed they do, and therefore they are unwilling that 
thelr churches should be taxed. 

We plead, therefore, for economy. We say, Why 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread, and 
your labor for that which satisfleth not?'’ 

Again, we plead for peace, We are tired of this 
endlesa battle of religions—the incessant wars carried 
on in the name of the Lord. They have wearied out 
the patience of the world for ages—battles of theolo- 
gy, and battles of ecclesiasticism, familles divided, 
churches split asunder, and the dream of brother- 
hood postponed indefinitely (may it not be endlessly ?) 
by the very power that means brotherhood, the very 

wer which means—if it means anything—union, 

armony, sympathy, coöperation, combination be- 
tween the tintte and the infinite, between men as 
brothers, between man and the Infinite. 

Just aa long as religion means despotlam it means 
conflict. Call the religion by beautiful names—if you 
will, call it Mohammedanism, call it Buddbism, call 
it Christlanity,—it matters not. The more beautiful 
It la, the more gracious and graceful, the more dan- 
gerons, 

Therefore, we take our stand simply in behalf of 
humanity, in behalf of human harmony and peace 
and sympathy. We take our stand against all efforts 
on the part of any church to lift up ita head above Ita 
nelghbors. 

Some years ago, we were reading Hugo's great 
novel, Les Miserables. It opene with a lovely de- 
scription of s Romish priest, M, Bienvenu Myriel, a 
devout Catholic, but an humble follower of Jeans of 
Nazareth. In hia parieh for years has lived, in a 
lonely cabin remote from people, a member of the 
Convention, a revolutionist, democrat, atheist, He 
Waa a person abhorred. The peasants avolded him, 
children were warned against golog near hia hut. 
The good priest had never visited him, though troub- 
led in bis conaclence for hia neglect of a human soul 
with auch a burden of guilt. But hearing one day 
that his terrible parishioner was sick and near his 
end, M. Myriel plucked up heart of grace and started 
on his unwelcome mission. The two met face to 
face for the first and last time—the atheist and the 
priest. The interview was long, close, alocere. At 
its close, the old man, exhausted, seemed about to 
die, The blshop said to him: ‘*Thia hour belongs to 
God. Would it not be a pity if we should have met 
in vain?’ The old revolutionist ralsed his head and 
sald slowly; “I was sixty years old when my country 
called me to her help, I obeyed. There were 
abuses—I forgot them; tyrannlea—I overthrew them; 
rights aud principles—I announced and adhered to 
them. I never was rich—I am poor; I succored the 
oppressed; I consoled the afflicted. True, 1 tore the 

oth from thé altar; it was to bind up my country’s 
wound. For this I have been chased, hunted, perse- 
cuted, blackened, cursed, spit upon, proscribed. 


For years, with my white hair, I have been a mark 


for scorn, The poor, ignorant crowd regard me as 
one of the damned, and I, hating none, accept the 
loneliness of hate. I am now elghty-six years old; I 
am dying; what do you want of me?“ ‘Your blesa- 
ing,” said the bishop, as he bent hia knee. 

“hen bishops and priestly men will thas bend the 
knee — * august spirit of humanity, our task will 
be ended. E 


[For Tax Lerx.) 
A TRANSLATION FROM LABOULATE. 


a West Newron, Mass., Nov. 4, 1874. 
Mn. F. E. ABROT:— 

I hase been reading lately, with considerable pleas- 
ure, a hook called Paris en Amérique, written by M. 
Lonis Laboulaye, a member of the Académie Fran- 
calse, who is called in France the American French- 
man, owing to his strong predilection for our cus- 
toms, life, Ideas, etc. 

I have translated these fow pages, thinking you 
might like to use them, or some part of them, for 

our paper. The illustration drawn ie quite a strik- 
ng one, I think, and is worthy of thought. 
Yours reapectfally, B. P. THUESTON. 


TRANSLATION. 
I had been introduced to Mr. W. Desirous of 
knowing this phoenix that they call a ressoning theo- 
logian, and wishing to impress him favorably, I be- 
hy congratulating him on the great acquisition 
fils church was making in the person of Mr. T. 
“Pardon me,” said he, “I am Presbyterian,” 
“Presbyterian!” cried I, “and you come to compy 
ment a rival? You show a beautiful apirit, for, 
tween you and me, this man, this minister whose 
hand you take, Is a heretic that you would damn.“ 
Sji” sald he, much surprised; I damn no one; 
wate ri 2 d ir; I meant eim 
‘I expresa m „my dear alr; — 
ly that, . — to the example of the Divine 
Saepherd who sought the wandering sheep of Israel, 


you do not fear to live famillerly with people whose 
error you detest.” 

Ar. T. has edified me thie morning,” answered 
he, and I do not belleve him ip error.“ 

It was my turn to be astonished, I feaved having 
misunderstood. 

„Sir,“ said 1 to the young minister, do you be- 
lieve that your church teaches the truth?“ 

1 ne a doubt; otherwise I should not remain 
in it," 

„Then,“ replied I, ‘there are two truths, as there 
are two churche:—a Presbyterian truth and a Con- 
gregationalist truth. Perhape there ls also a Baptist, 
a Methodist, a Lutheran, and even a Catholic truth. 
I did suppose (excuse my ignorance) that the truth 
was one, and that the mark of error was to divide it 
Intinltely.“ 

Doctor,“ sald he, a little touched by my French 
vivacity, “when you are at sea, and you wish to know 
the time, what do you do?” 

“I ssk the time of the sun, and the sun gives it to 
me. 

“The aun gives you the hour. When it la noon at 
Paria, could you tell me what time it is at Berlin?“ 

“No; all I know ia that a telegram sent from Ber- 
lin at eleven o'clock is recelved at Paris about balf- 
past ten; thut Js, apparently it arrives thirty minutes 
before having set out. But then, no matter; I grant 

ou that, when It la noon at Paria, it la one o'clock at 

lin, two at St. Peteraburg, and, if you wieh, nine 

in the morning at the Azores, and meven at Quebec. 
All depends on the meridian.’ 

„Thus,“ sald he, it is everywhere the same sun, 
and it Is nowhere the same hour; how is that?” 

“I answer you, It is the same aun seen from differ- 
ent points.“ 

“Une more question. 
which Is the true one?“ 

"A strange question! The time is trne for each, 
since for each the sun rises or seems to rise at a dif- 
ferent polnt,”’ 

“Very well; I ace wa are agreed in theology as in 
astronomy.” 

“Mr. W. „ said I, “I begin to understand you. 
The truth for you is the sun; that we eee each ac- 
cording to the horizon which shuts him in. It Js 
noon doubtless at the Presbyterian Charch, while the 
hour has passed for the Bapllets, and is not yet come 
for the Methodists.” 

“For each church, I will venture to say for each 
Christian, I believe there Is a different horizon. 
Birth and education give us the point of de re; 
it is tor us now to march towarde thie truth which . 
calls us, to approach it ever by force of study and 
virtue. Iam aware that there may be churches bet- 
ter enlightened by the divine light, but yet Ido not 
doubt that in the most obscure church one may find 
the best Christian, It is a great advantage to be 
placed near the sun; it ia not always à resson for 
seeing it better. There you see why I prefer my 
church, and why, nevertheless, I damn no one,” 

“My young friend,“ said I, our illusions have 
something seducing; the feeling which gives them 
birth Is worthy, but the firat breath of reason will 
dissipate them. If each Christian sees the truth in 
hia way, there Is no truth. We come back to the 
scepticism of Montaigne. You will not find a dogma 
that one will not attack, not a bellef that one will 
not shake. Your theory, so Christian in appearance, 
condemns you to universal doubt; it arrives at unl- 
vereal incredulity.”" : 

“Doctor, it seems tome you criticise the human 
mind; that is, the work of God. From the diversity 
and weakness of oureyes one might also conclude 
that we see nothing. It would be the same logic and 
the same sophiam, In the natural studies, each of ua 
takes only the part that he can appropriate to him- 
self; do we see that this diversity of opinions ruins 
acience? In physics ie there a single theory which 
may escape discussion? Will you deny, however, 
that a physical truth exists?” 

“The comparison is bad. What remains of the 
physical science of thirty yeara ago? The truth of 
yesterday hax become the error of to-day, r 

“No; the error of yesterday bas fallen as dead 
leaves fall; the truth has not changed, for it le, under 
another name, only the knowledge of Nature, and 
Nature does not change.“ n 

“I grant you that; but religlous truth ìs of another 
order than natural truth.” 

“If L should concede this disputable hypothesis, 
we should be no further. Whatever be the number 
and variety of the bodies which fill the world, we 
have only our eyes with which to see them; what we 
do not see does not ezlat for us, Whatever be the 
nature of a truth, we have only our mind to under- 
stand it, Isour soul double? God has given each 
of us, in order to — — muor x — 
ing, restl active faculty thet we ca á 
there be la a another power, which, without individ- 
ual effort, recelvea the religious truth in the same way 
that a mirror reflecta the object presented to it? If 
thie faculty do not exist, the diversity of religious 
opinions ls acquired; it results from the age, educa- 

on, conati: the natural energy of our mind or Its 
activity. Ik, on the contrary, this faculty exist, we 
ought all to think alike, as we all breathe alike, by a 
law of Nature. Such ia not the case, God be 
thanked! He has left to each of us the liberty of 
misconcelving him, in order to give to each of us the 
right of loving him. Thie liberty which frightens 
you ls our most beautiful appanage; it Is that which 
makes of religion a love, and of faith a virtue. 5 

„But,“ I cried, “you are the prophet of anarchy. 
You disalpate the ! beautiful dream of humanity. 
One fatth, one law, one king,—such was the device of 
the middle ages, a motto whieh every man wore deep 
in his heart. What do you offer us in exchange? 
Confusion, What sort of a church ls it where each 


Among all these times 
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ting; but that these d ents of interest were | should not and does not include him 
guage, who 
spania epee eer , and does not understand Beld rey already provided for lu other directiona, | at all—him pho possessing all the — x 
“I love unity as much as you,” replied he, “bnt | and so less pressing than the other demands. Boston | having received an enlightened Christian eda 

unity is not uniformity. Look at Nature: what an | is full of scientific and practical associations, and the | discarda as fiction all the teachings and — 
admirable whole! And yet there are not two trees, members of this Club do their full part in these, as | Holy Writ. 

two plants, two flowers, not two leaves which are | the liste of officers will show; but the need of an ence we feel fully justified In statin and ech 
alike, From the infinite variety God draws the liv- | informal debating society for points of literature, art, | ing the scepticlem of Col. CHAS, D, MOLLER the 


onity, Why should not tha | í | philoaohpy, and even theology was that which | Republican candidate for Assembly, Le 
Eber be the law of humanity? Why should aot | Ereated the Radical Club, and iila atil keepa It in | Enown, therefore, throughout mi aie 888 
the volce of each creature have its place in this con- being. he is saking the rotes of Christian men to constitay 
cert of praises that the earth sings to the Lord“ And even on this ground it must be remembered | him a law-maker, that he ia A RANK AT 


that the Club was originally Intended as a place of | He bas in the hearing of the editor of this —. 
relaxation rather than a scene of labor, and that ita | writer of thia article, and of others present at thy 


THE BOSTON RADIOAL CLUB. roper test is the refreshment and variety It has thus | same time, denied the existence of a Supreme 
— Adarded rather than anything which it has syste- the Creator and Governor of thè Univene uf 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINEON, matically brought to pasa: It has certainly been a | that therein is. He at the same time characterized 
— plessant place of meeting for its members; and thiais the Holy Bible as a mere work of lictlon, Unworth 


The winter meetings of this tolerably well-known | the main reason, I fancy, why the newspaper reports | of credence, full of contradictions, and tofas 
Club began, as — ou the third Monday of Octo- | haye been tolerated; because, while they often did | indecencies, We have the authority of a vid 
ber, with an essay by Professor Charles C. Everett, t injustice to individuals who were misreported, | spectable townsman—a member of First Presi 
of Harvard Universit „on “Tho Tragic Element in they gave such pleasure to absent members. And | terlan Church—that in conversation with him Wr 
Literature and Life.” It was followed by an an- | beyond thie pleasure, the Club hes often done real | Miller blasphemously characterized our Lord Jem 
imated talk, in which Rey. Dr. Bartol, Rev, Dr. ood by « liciting those flashes of thought that come | Christ as a panderer to lust and Ucentiousnes” in 
Miner, Mesara. Welse, Longfellow, Cranch, and m the contact of mind with mind, The most | atoning the crime of adultery. 

Abbot, Mrs, Cheney, Miss Pea ody, and others took | meditative flintstone cannot develop out of ite own He denies the immortality of the soul orx lle 
part. The interest that attaches to this Club ls | congelouenese In a hundred years as many sparka as | hereafter; regarda death in case of man and bra 
something a little remarkeble showin iteelf as it | another flintstone can extract from it in fve seconds. allke as annihilation—the end of all. 
does in newspaper reports, in sharp criticism, in fre- Then the criticism always frankly given bythe mem- To sum up, he is the veriest disciple of Voltun 
quent attacks, and in occasional unexpected obit- | bers on any paper read before them io a great bleas- | and Tom Paine, 
uaries. Any novelty that attached to these meetings | ing to the writer, albelt sometimes mingled with The scepticism of Caas. D. MILLER tn regard (o 
must long since, one would have supposed, have | shame and humiliation. the Christian religion is no secret in Geneva, at lest 
passed away. There are many other clubs in Bos- So complimentary is always the opening of these | with those who are at all intimate with bim. If any 
ton—soclal, political, literary, scientific. Half a | comments, and so keen thesubsequent criticism, that | have doubts about it, let him plainly put the quer 
dozen meet at the Parker House every Saturday, and | Mrs. Howe once compared it to the ancient punieh- | tion to him, and we have the utmost confidence thu 
others meet monthly or quarterly. Why ls it that | ment whereby an offender was first smeared with | he will not deny the allegations above made, for be fs 
this particular Club attracts such exceptional atten- | honey and then hung up to be stung to death by | bold and explicit in declaring hle principles, II his 
tion?  Itcertalnly does not Invite remark; it meets | waspa, Yet the wasps, at any rate, take an innocent | candidacy or other causes have wrought s change of 
at a private house; the members present cards at the pleasure in It, and I can answer for one case, at least, heart within the last three weeks, we shal) be mast 
door; professional reporters are excluded, All au- where the victim has found it a very useful form of | rejoiced to chronicle his conversion. But if be hu 
thentic reports are written by members of the Club, | martyrdom, As Sir Arthur Helps saya, you should | not changed, the question must come home with mh 
and sometimes even these have been prohibited. | always read your essay to a friend; — even if his | emn reflection and admonition to every Christian 
The Club does not aim to be a Li 9 repent it takea | criticisms do not show common sense, they will, at | heart, Can I conscientiously vote for C D. 
no missionary attitude, has no work for which adver- least, give you the common 1 almost | MILLER, THE ATHEIST, to represent m educat- 
tising fa essential. It le simply a modest, private | as valuable. I honestly think that Joss nonsense has | ed, intelligent, Christian constituency in the balls of 
gathering, converted by public attention Into an affair | been inflicted upon the community in print through | legislation ?“ — Genera (N, T.) Gazette, Oct. 9, 
of general Interest, these frank discussions of the Radica) Club; and thia 

suppose that this special attention has been due alone, perhaps, would be a sufficient reason for its THE SUPPRESSION OF Laser. 


to acombination of circumstances, Firat, the — t, N. ber 5. 
and fact of radicallsm have a certain ves Des nok 00 P 


. ig bE GE G Tug INDEX seems anxious to know what is to be- 
much because radical thought is better than consery- ADVERTISING VERSUS DEATH, come of it when the Religions Amendment move 
alive thought, or even more varied, as because rad- S 


t triumphs, as it one day certainly will. It cays; 
icallem usually offers afreer platform, and thus se- Whether a Boston paper Ís right in suggesting that AD — — article on ‘Liberty of Speech 


cures the presence of a greater range of opinion. In | the Rev. Rowland Connor wrote the Tribune’s obit- showing the secret intent of the Christian Amend. 
theology, for instance, a “radical meeting which | wary of the Radical Club we do not know, though the | ment party, la contained in the Christian Stalerman 
contrives to bring in among its s kera, or even | initials R. W. I.“ sighs easily be assumed by a | of August 8. The editor takes the ground that if 
among ita auditors, such men as Rev. Dra, Clarke, | “Rowland.” That article was quite a godsend to the any man’s ‘teachInge and efforts’ ‘in any way weaken 
Hedge, Stowe, Manning, and Miner, auch men as | unwary religious presa, which did not conceal ita grat- | the foundations of Taw and good government, then 
Phillips Brooks and Wendell Phillips—radical in all | ification at thie sign of the decay of unbelief. If we | jt becomes the imperative duty of the State to op 
else, but conservative In theology,—has a guaranty of | did not join in their pæan, It was partly because we press both deed and word.“ Now we celit tho 
interest auch na cannot attach to the ablest eonven- | were not sure that the aign was a sound one, and | Statesman with the courage of ite opinions, and with 
tion of evangelical men alone. For such conventions | partly because such an obituary waa electrical enou this bellef solicit a reply to three plain questlous— 
do not Invite the radicals, and you must, therefore, | to galvanize back Into life a pretty dead corpse, The “i, Do oar own teachings and efforts in any way 
p to the radical meeting if you would meet them | deconse of n subjective transcendental club Is some | weaken the foundations of Jaw and good govern 

th. proof that transcendentallam ia falling, but not that | ment? 

Again, another thing which enhances this effect of | unbellef ia; for there ia a fashion in unbelief, ss in ‘2, Ta it the duty of the State to suppres Tur Ir- 
variety la the aspect of the twin houses where the | bonnets, and the popular materialism or positiyiem of DEX accordingly? 
Club meets. The old drawing:rooma, the family pict- | to-day may have quite as many followers as had the “3. Would the editor of the Statexman, it wage 
ures, the antique andlrons that support the open fire, | How obsolescent transcendentalism of yesterday. | sented the State, and had the power, suppress it 
the very arm-chair in which the speaker sits, with its | Wee ted, however, the resurrection of the Rad- “Will the Statesman please answer these questions 
traditions of Versailles and the French Revolution— | ical Club, and Colonel Higginson announces it in briefly, and to the point, as we would answer any 
all this makes n picturesque . for the rad- another pi We have no objection to ita begin- | similar questions it might choose to put?” 1 
icalism of today. This combination of old and new | ning a new lease of life, though, if that {is desired, the To the aboye insinuation that we bare a “secre 
always reminds me of a day in the old library at | Club must pardon us for suggesting that it had better intent,“ which we dare not at present frankly arom, 
Merton College, Oxford, when I turned from the | not forbid reporta by ite members, Thus far, if the | we baye nothing more to say than that the Adele 
medieval alcoves, with their great tomes yet chained | Club has had vital vigor within itself, It has also been course of this journal, and of the movement which it 
— the desks, to the modern record on the table, show- | sustained pretty well by ite advertising. Its members represents, has been candid to & fant, According to 
ng that the last book taken — the library that day | may claim that it “does not invite remark,” and may | the testimony of Tax INDEX Iteelf, there ln nothing 


was a volume of Mazzini's works, ard the Interest that attaches to it as "remark- lley in connection with the Religios 
But what has contributed more than anything, I atie but to us it has seemed just about as strange fart po Ay Bt 

— to the popularity of the Radical Club hea been | as the success of Miiller’s orphan asylums, which de- In reply to the questiona put, we answer tna 
e real zest given to the conversation by the presence nd on prayer, and never “invite contributions. | and briefly that, if we represented the State, aod had 


of both sexes. I remember that on one occasion Miller ig a famous advertiser of hia charity, and so uld suppress blasphemy, wherever 
ome the meeting of the Club, I went to a gathering are these accomplished littérateurs of thelr club, for 5 by evil underm ring the foundations of law 
of very similar nature, composed of men only, These | which shrewdness we heartily praise both Miller and 5 If Tax INDEX were aah 


d good government. 
men were to a considerable extent the same, and, as | the Radicala~ but we do not wonder so much as the 2 hemous sheet, we would suppress 
it chanced, the essayiet was the same as in the morn- | at the interest they manage to excite.— Independent, vip erase it, it has not been euch beet. 


; but It seemed to me that the conversation, good | November 5 2 p 
a vi ered our catechist, let us examin 
ety 9 . z a Piquant and varied — —— — 1 — in the answer given, — 
the Radical Club. p. uce of clever women gives to | CHRISTIAN MEN! CAN You VOTE FoR The propriety 2 for the supp! 


Tam not h 8 in a county 
vidual women, though certalnly no re tae Gi Indi- ae See f blasphemy need hardly be vindicated i fete 


— i where the statute-books of the majority of th 

NN learning of the Club than Miss The notorious fact that one of the candidates on | contain harmonious laws upon the subject. on 
‘one 2 clear puking than Mrs. Cheney, or | the Republican ticket, and that for the important | by numerous judictal decisions, The lawoi ＋ 
themeel 2 Howe, Rut Lam sure that men position of a legislator, Is a bold, open, and avowed | ticat reada: ‘Every person who shall be guil 

p —＋ w k better, on the whole, where women ATHEIST led us to believe that some one of the blasphemy against God, or either of the — 
— 4 © conversation, and when it comes to | clergy in our midst—sentinela on the watch-towera | the Holy Trinity, or the Christian religion, 4 
the ry 1 plan and machinery of such gatherings, | of Zlon—would sound the note of alarm, and warn | Holy Scriptures shall be punished by fine —. * 
A Aa en of women afford an immense . — Christian men against che danger of plac- ing one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment iho 
veld Gh 0 e 9 Club has always had in thia | jo power in the hands of an unbeliever and scoffer. common jail not exceeding one year; an an 

p 1 some o: the characteristics of a French © have walted thus far in vain for such warning | be bound to his good behavior at the 1 With 
alos, Satie n element baying been all | from such Source, and now regard it our duty, as a | the court.” (Revised Statutes, ch. X., § 132. in the 

Counlonn buted by one who takes no part in ita | journalist, to lay the facta before the public. Our | some variations of ezpreseion, and dim fle. d, cad 

The fa alti ot th a `| neglect to do so before this bas been the subject of | penalty, the same enactment, substantial 1 d 
prob ably. Best in 5 gn the 2 — — 88 criticiam by religious men, our patrons, and | on the statute-books of n rl Nebr 

e ef. ends. land, Masoachusetts, 

ond ook — members supply to some extent a The reader will bear ready witness that never has a Nen piire. New Jersey, New — 1 
— wee ve. If some are combative, others are | the Geneva Gazette shown s spirit of intolerance to- | Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro! virgiol 
presaly = ie moma * too stimulating, others are re- ward any person, whether a candidate for office or | nessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wee 
Sthert ts en — * too much specific gravity, | not, on account of reli lona faith, sect, or connection. | Some of the other States, as Iowa and person 
Edmund Q ney “acer convenlent trait called by | The Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, the | lina, have thie form of enactment: “If any Fey 
danger that anoihia alias i $ W io mycin Churchman, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Con- | of the age of ten years and upwards ag Time fi 
indulge in eelf-criticlem 7 the “nt fear ts one gregationalist, Universalist, or whatever creed ac- | curse or damn, or profanely 


the 


p co 
owledged or professed, has in these columna b hrist, or the Holy Ghost, In 403 
— 2 other rey. Asto the criticlem from | treated with like respect, courtesy, and consideration E a UE within hearing of any religions en $ 
r Pm — y been of a kind to do little | for honestly entertained views founded upon a com- lage, then follows the penalty. pave been 
eliberate plan and u pose of the Oe an al ne | mon recognition of One Supreme Being, the Creator | accordance with these laws, — ens that 
tent and premeditat on ft has. — ub. By full in, and Governor of all, to whom all must render an ac- | rendered in the courta of eur States— 


è, 
osento be theoretical | connt in th „ (See, for exer f. 
ether han, practical; Iteraty rather than bean 4 n the life hereafter for the deeds done in the Baje pare eek OPEIN ‘and Rawle, a Ta 
r the scientific or the practical has been But this spirit of tolerance for diverse creeds rington, "553; 2 Strobhart, 508; Thach * 


d i — 


Cases, 346; 8 Connecticut 
Criminal Cases, 14.) It is o 


true—the 1 fruit, in a l 
religioualy defective Constitution, 


and decisions like those of Judges 
Clay 
rendered from the bench of justice. 

An important principle muat be kept distinctly in 
view, however, In determining what Is blasphemy in 
the aya of the clyil law. In the earllest legislation 
in our country on the subject, a distinction was 
clearly drawn between apoken or written arguments, 
conducted in an earnest and honest spirit of ingui 


Kent, Duncan, 


and Investigation, and scurrilous and mallelous revii- 


ing of the traths of religion. Thelanguage of Judge 
Duncan, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, is 
here most explicit: No author or ter who fairl 
and conscientiously promulgates the opinions with 
whose truth he ia impressed, for the benefit of others, 
is amenable as a criminal. A malicious and mis- 
chievous Intention ls, in such a case, the broad 
boundary between right and wrong; and It is to be 
collected from the offenslye levity, scurrilous and 
opprobrious language, and other circumstances, 
whether the act of the party was malicious,... No 
soclety can tolerate a wilful and despiteful attempt to 
subvert its religion, no more than it would to break 
down its lawa. A general, malicious, and deliberate 
attempt to overthrow Christianity, general Christ- 
iantty,—this is the line of indication where crime 
commences, and the offence becomes the subject of 
penal visitation.” (Updegraph o, The Common- 
wealth, 11 Sergeant and Rawle, 394.) 

If Tae INDEX, instead of being made up of calm, 
courteous, earnest, and scholarly discussions of the 
gravest questions, were filled with low, scurrilous, 
and malignant attacks on Christianity, we would, if 
elsthed with the requisite civil authority, inalst on a 
change of ita character on penalty of suppression, 

It may be asked: But is not the able, earnest, and 
courteous INDEX dolng more to subvert the principles 
of good government, according to the Christian 
standard, than any low and scurrilous sheet could 
possibly do? And if ao, why not more promptly 
suppress it than even the other?“ To thie we reply 
that truth has nothing to fear from honest inquiry, 
and such discussions ag we have often read in the 
columna of Tae INDEX, assailing the most funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, will stimulate 
thought. and elicit clearer statements of the truth, 
Shay will undoubtedly confirm many in error, and 
possibly e the views of a few; yet we would 
not suppress them, except by confronting them and 
overcoming them with the power of God's truth. 

But, on the other hand, the abusive, gross, and 
oftentimes indecent language in which hostility to 
Christlanity has so generally expressed itself cannot 
be met by argument, The power of trath cannot be 
brought to bear upon thia form of opposition. This 
splrit of malice has no claim upon the forbearance of 
the State. The strong arm of the law must Interfere 
to resent the insult to the commnaity, and force the 
criminal into at least outward respect for social order, 
That the columns of THE INDEX, hostile as it is to 
Christianity, may never be disgraced by blasphemy 
is our cherished hope. Its editor is an unbellever in 
what we accept as the only true religion; but we have 
mistaken the mun if he himself justifies the reviling 


and blaspheming, by ton or pen, of the religion 
which he rejecta —Chriatian Statesman, Oct. 10. 
CHRISTIAN THEIS 


A TEST OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE “PATRIOTIC ORDER 
SONS OF AMERICA,” 


The following is an abstract from a letter we re- 
ceived lately :— 

Eprror or Camp News: 

Sir,—My attention has lately been called to the 
Order which yo represent, As you are well aware, 
the subject of Church and State union in America is 
beginning to receive considerable attention in various 


uarters. I hope I may be pardoned, therefore, 
or asking information 8 the principles 
ons of Ameri- 


underlying the Patriotic Order 
ca. The Christian Statesman of your city Ia the 
organ of What ls popularly known as the “God In 
the Constitution" party. This party claims that the 
outcome of Ita results would not be a union of 
Church and State; but since we are a Christian peo- 
le our government should be based on Christian 
features. On the other hand is that 2 body 
of rationalists, of varlous schools, whose leading or- 
gan is Tue Inpex (Boston), whose alm la the com- 
lete secularization of the government, ss set forth In 
ta nine Demands of Liberalism and Religious Free- 
dom Amendment, at variance with your Order. 
Among those demands are the taxation of church 
Property; the abolition of Bible-reading in schools; 
the abolition of all laws regarding Sunday as the 
Sabbath; the substitution of simple affirmation for 
oaths, with the pains and penalty for perjury; the ab- 
olition of the office of chaplain in the pay of the goy- 
ernment, etc. What ls the attitude of your Order. 
8 towards the secular party? I understand 
it le opposed to the encroachments of Catholiciam as 
well as Protestantism. I presume it is at variance 
With sectarianism, bat not with what ls known es 
Christianity, ...In your Constitution I observe the 
nallficatlon for membership, among other things, Ia 
the belief In God, or a Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe, I, of course, take it 
this la the God of Delsm, a God outside of Nature,— 
the ontcome of e duallstie philosophy. I farther 
U 


n, Swift, and Wilde would be again solemnly 
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orts, 875; 2 Parkers 
no avail to say that 
these laws are largely now a dead letter. That is too 
e measure, of a 
ut these enact- 
mente and decisions have not been repealed and over- 
ruled. If there were only moral stamina enough in 
any commanity, these laws for the suppression of 
blasphemy might be, as they ought to be, enforced; 


take it this la not a God of revelation, but a God re- 
vealed intultively, The science of our day, bused on 
the doctrine of evolution, makes creation an Impoasal- 
bility; therefore there can be no Creator or God ont- 
side of Nature. The outcome of this philosophy is 
moniam. Formulated in brief, It reduces Natura to 
“one force throughout space; one law throughout 
time.” The question ia, Is that force or power intel- 
ligent or unintelligent? If the latter, it Is certainly 
not less but higher than the former. Now the ques® 
tlon is, Would the hellef in either of these ‘‘Sclentific 
Gods“ render a candidate ineligible? I am aware 
that formerly such views would have been pro- 
nounced atheistic. . . . I accept no other authority 
than reason and science, let the verdict be dualism 
or monlam. 

As an Order, we are set forthe defence of ove 
true principle of American liberty. We are j 
to a union of Church and State, believing that such 
unlon would wore fatal to both. We are opposed ta 
removing the Bible from the public achools, because 
it is the greatest Spots of virtue, and the charter 
of eternal life. a are opposed to the encroach- 
ments of Catholicism, Mormonism, and all other 
‘‘isma" upon national freedom and our Inetitutiona, 
We are opposed to “a complete secularization of our 
government and the free-school aystem,'? as might 
already be Inferred; and one of our qualifications for 
membership is the belief in a Supreme Being as set 
forth in an article in another column of this Issue, 
entitled, “Our Faith versus Scepticlam.—Camp News 
(Phila.), Nov. 1, 1874: organ of Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, 


— 1 — 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON HIS DEFENCE, 


Professor Tyndall recently delivered In Manchester 
& lecture on “Crystalline and Molecular Forces,’ 
In concluding bis discourse, after some beautiful ex- 
periments moving the constructive powar of molec- 
ular forces as following what be might call their 
architectural! Instincts, he sad 
The way in which these atoms build themselves 
together is to me perfectly astounding. You have 
here a play of pora almost as wonderful as the play 
of vitality itself. Perhaps I may have expressed my- 
self too 3 In calling this beautiful experiment 
astonishing. Still I must say, altho I have seen 
it, to a moderately, hundreds and hundreds of 
times, I have never looked upon it without feelings 
of astonishment. And depend upon it, trust me, 
that the revelations of science are notin the least de- 
gree calculated to lessen our feelings of satoniah- 
ment. We are surrounded by wouders and mysteries 
everywhere. I have sometimes—not sometimes, but 
often—in the springtide watched the advance of the 
sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, 
and observed the general joy of opening life in Nat- 
ure, and I have asked myself this question: Can it 
be that there le no 2 thlug in Nature that 
knows more about these things than 1 do? Do I in 
my ignorance represent the highest knowledge of 
these things existing in this universe? Ladies and 
gentlemen, the man who puts that question to him- 
self, if hebe not a shallow man—if he be a man 
capable of being penetrated by a profound thonght,— 
will never answer the question by professing the 
creed of athelam, which has been go lightly attributed 
to me. I will only detain you one moment more, 
Everywhere throughout our planet we notice this 
tendency of the ultimate particles of matter to run 
into symmetric forms. The very ‘molecules appear 
inapired with a desire for union and growth, and the 
question of questions at the present day ls, — and it is 
one, I fear, which will not be solved in our day, but 
will continue to agitate and occupy thinking minds 
after we bave departed,—this question of questions is, 
How far does this wondrous display of molecular force 
extend? Does it give the movement of the sap of 
trees? I reply with confidence, Assuredly it does. 
Does it give us the hosting oe our own hearts, the 
warmth of our own bodies, the circulation of ourown 
blood, and all that thereon depends? This is apoint 
on which I offer no opinion to-night. Ihave brought 
‘ou to the edge of a battle-field Into which I don't 
ntend to enter, and from which I have barely es- 
caped, somewhat spattered and begrimed, but with- 
out much loas of heart or ho: It now only remains 
for me not to enter this battlefield, but to point out 
to you the position of the contending hosts, You 
can pass on by almost Imperceptible ations from 
this wonderful display of force that I have been able 
to make manifest to your eyes here to-night to the 
lowest forma of vegetable life. You pasa from them 
to other forme bigher, and so up to the highest. I 
have spoken of contending hosts, and their position 
fa this: One class of thinkers supposes that these ac- 
tlons of crystals that you have seen formed before you 
muke the passage from that crystalline action to the 
lowest forms of life, and from them to higher forme, 
up to the highest. 1 say one class ot thinkers regarda 
this as the growth of a singla natural process, ey 
p, as it were, this act of lite, this development of 
fe, as an indiasolubly connected whole, one great 
organic we from the beginning. Others again 
say that it ls not possible to pasa from Inorganic, as 
we are pleased to call it—for remember it is only 
human language we can use,—from the inorganic to 
the organic without a distinctive creative act; and so 
with re; to the forms that we observe not only in 
the foasil world. These forma, It is alleged, or con- 
aldered, also require for their introduction special 
creative acta, Here there are two portent distinct 
positions, and if you look abroad you will find men 
of equal honesty, equal earnestness, equal Intelll- 
gence, ranging themselves on two opposite aldea in 
relation to this question. Which areright and which 
are wrong ls, I submit, a question for grave conelder- 
ation, and not for abuse and hard names. I amafreid 
that many of the fears that are now entertained on 
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these subjects really have their roots In a kind of 
7, gape It ia not always those who are ch, i 
with scepticism that are the real sceptics; and I con- 
fesa it ia a matter of some grief to me to see able, 
useful, and courageous men running to and fro upon 
the earth, bel ese their hands over the threatened 
destruction of thelr Ideals. I would say, if I dared 
to such men—I would exhort them to cast ont such 
scepticism, for this fear has itè root in ecepticiam, 
In the human mind wa have the substratum of all 
Ideals, and as surely as stri responds to string 
when the proper note is soun ed, Bo surely, when 
words of truth and nobleness are uttered by a living 
spouse 00 other poula, tal tr n Wie fe an 
T 8; and in this faith I abide, 
in this way I leave the question.—Advertiaer, ` 
— ——— 


A CITIZEN OF A country town, noted for his dis 
honesty, was lately taken very ‘Ul: and becoming 
alarmed sent for a clergyman, who came to see him, 
and laid down the divine !aw to him with great faith- 
fulness and emphasis, The sick man was much af- 
fected, and anid, “Well, parson, I think you're 
right, and I’ve made up my mind that if I get well I 
shall in the future live principally honest,’ 


Hoeirg. 
(Por Tas Lez.) 


COUNTING COST, 


Who counts the cost of worthy taak 
Will find the count full dear; 

Already lost who stays to ask— 
“Shall 1, then, be alncere?" 


‘The question thousands more bath alain, 
On Virtue's doubtful deld, 

Than e'er the Justy tyrant Gain 
Hath reft of Honor's shield. 


' 

Oh! guard thy mind, thon perillod youth, 
'Gainat Quastion's fatal dart; 

And, walled around with seamless Truth, 
Protect thy scathleas heart. 


Bot let the outer ramparts fall 
Of worldly ease and pelf; 

If Manhood's Citadel be all 
That stands, —it stands Thysalf, 


J. H. C. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1874, 
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Dors the Golden. Age spell our name with “two 
ta" on purpose to tease” us? 

Ma, Froramvonam has very kindly written out 
his Providence address from the reports of it, express- 
ly for Tue Inpex; and it ls sure to receive the 
closest attention. 

Te INDEX will be sent to any name not now on our 
mail - list until January 1, 1876, on recelpt of $3.00 in 
advance. Here ia a chance to receive the paper for 
fourteen montha at the price of twelve months. Please 
tell your friends and neighbors of thla liberal offer, 
and help us to Increase onr circulation, 

Tur Boston Radical Club listened last Monday to 
a very Interesting lecture by Professor E. S. Morse 
on certain aspects of the subject of Evolution. He 
pointed out the close Affinities of birds and reptiles, 
both of whose characteristics were found in the 
Dinosaurians of the Cretaceous period. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, “Mark Twaln,” and other distinguished per- 
vont Were present. 

SAMPLE coples of TRE INDEX will be sent to any 
address free of charge. It is a great favor to send 
liste of names, with the address in each case, of those 
who may possibly subscribe to the paper. If you 
cannot take time to canvass for it, can ‘you not write 
out the names of all the persons among your ac- 
quaintances who might be induced to subscribe by 
reading a specimen copy? 

Rev. F. C. WILLTAus sends a communication this 
week to Tur INDEX in correction of the report we 
copled week before last from the Norfolk County 
Gazette. He says he should not have voted to ex- 
clude any of A. J. Davis’ books from the public 
library, though he did use the language quoted of 
some of his non-theological works. All that concerns 
the public ia the votes in this matter. Every man is 
entitled to his own opinion of all books, and has the 
right to expresa it freely. We are glad to learn that 
the report gave a wrong impression of Mr. Williams’ 
position on this question, as it led us to suppose he 
would have voted for exclusion, and on this ground 
alone criticised him. We learn that the agitation of 
the subject has resulted in the admiasfon of all the 
books donated by Mr. Giles to the library, and all 
sensible persons will be pleased to know It. 


REFERRING TO the frank announcement of Rev. J. 
H. Ciliford, of North Andover, that he could no 
longer call himself a Christian,” we sald lately that 
we hoped he had “counted the coat of hia sincerity.” 
Some ringing verses in our ‘‘poet's corner” this week 
show the fearlessness that animates him, and the 
high spirit with which he spurns the thought of 
“counting the cost“ when sincerity la at stake. Per- 
haps our original meaning needs a little explanation. 
The courage that never gives out ia the courage that 
thinks—the courage that is a principle rather than an 
impulse, and coolly measures the riaka it runs. Cer- 
taln graye practical consequences, likely to overtake 
sooner or later the young minister (even among the 
Unitarians) who refuses to be influenced by regard 
for them In the utterance of his innermost convic- 
tions, had better be looked aquarely in the face before 
they are incurred. It takes aometimes a finer bravery 
to walk open-eyed into poverty than to rush on a row 
of bayonets; for, while the one fires the soul with the 
inspiration of high heroism, the other daunts it with 
images of long-continued and corroding care, of de- 
pressing struggles with the wolf at the door, of hard- 
ships and privations, not for self alone, but for others 
dearer than self. Soured or querulous minds, ground 
down by troubles unanticipated, hungry for sympa- 
thy or admiration which seldom followa on the heels 
of obscure and untrumpeted sacrifices, are too often 
the fruit of a courage which has forgotten to “count 
the cost” beforehand. Be sincere at any cost—but 
know the cost betimes | 


THE STONE OF SISYPHUS. 


In the Golden Age of October 24, this annoying se- 
ries of misstatements was printed in the editorial col- 
umne:— 

„Mr. F. E. Abbot has taken pains to say that the 
Free Religious Association la anti-Christian, and not 
a neu or Independent body of truth-seekers, as 

esars. Ames and Calthrop have represented, He 
{famed the Constitution, and selected ite terme on 
po to * r to = —— of hostlllt o 

hristieanity, erefore, sympathy exp ‘or 
that Association by a professedly Christian body ts 
manifestly and ridiculously inconsistent. There is 
something admirable in the unfitnching logic and 
courageous candor of Mr. Abbot In zvowlng this po- 
sition, however ungracious it may seem to push away 
the proffered fellowships of such able and truly noble 
minds as James Freeman Clarke, Mr, Calthrop, Mr. 
Ames, Robert Collyer, Mr. Chadwick, and a score of 
other men, If Mr. Abbot's view of the Constitution 
and attitude of the Free Religious Association is cor- 
rect and supported by its members generally, that 
Association will lose the interest and aympathy of a 
great many intelligent and cultivated people who 

ave regarded it with friendliness, and watched its 
progress with sympathy and hope. It is hard to see 
why that body committed itself to a position of hos- 
tility to Christlanlty any more than any other relig- 
ion, for such a position is essentially unsclentific 
and unphilosophical. It simply creates another sect 
when there are too many already, and Inflames the 
spirit of partisanship which all honest truth-seekers 
ought to allay. Certainly the attitude of Mr. Hig- 

nson, who Insists on llyiog his own life and doin; 

is own work in his own way without going out o 
his pati to amash egg-shella, is much the truer and 
nobler of the two. It is the sympathy of religions 
and not thelr antipathies that reason and reverence 
alike require us to seek.” 

We did not take pains’ to say what is here put 
into our mouth, 

1. The Free Religious Association, as such, takes 
no position either for or against Christianity, by 
any explicit statement in {ts Constitution. It 
simply plants itself on Freedom and Fellowship in 
Religion. These principles we, as a private member 
who cannot of himself commit the Association to 
anything, belleve to be consistent with the anti- 
Christian attitude alone; for which reason we find 
our own attitude to be that, and nothing else. Bat 
other members take such attitude as their own rea- 
son and conscience, not ours, dictate; and, as s 
matter of fact, very few of them apparently think 
our view of Free Religion is correct. They do not 
apeak for us, nor we for them: each member, from 
President to high private,“ speaks for himself 
alone. All the members say in common nothing that 
ia not sald in the Constitution, and that says only 
Sreedom and fellowship in religion. We are not afrald 
or unwilling to stand with a very small minority, or 
alona if need be; but we are afraid to seek to 
strengthen our own position by misrepresenting that 
of our comrades. They are uo more anti-Christian 
than they say they are: walt till they speak before 
you class them with us lu our attitude towards 
Christianity. We know these men and women well; 
they love truth just as much as we do; and when 
they think we are right, they will say so. We are in 
no hurry to be “indorsed,” and see no good reason 
why the Golden Age should make it appear that we 
claim thelrindorsement. The world is big enough 
for every tub to stand on its own bottom without 
crowding its neighbor. That is what we stand for— 
freedom and fellowship in religion. In the name of 
human intelligence, is not that intelligible? 

2. The Free Religious Association is an “indepen- 
dent body of truth-seekers, as Messrs. Ames and Cal- 
throp have represented“ —“ neutral“ also, if freedom 
and fellowship in religion are neutral, but otherwise 
not. Which alternative is the true one, let every 
man judge for himself; we have no right to speak for 
any one except ourself alone, We believe, as a mat- 
ter of private opinion, that freedom is not neutral 
with respect to any special! religion, but hostile to ev- 
ery religion just so far as it insiats on Its speciality, 
and friendly to every religion just so far as it empha- 
sizes Its own universal truths. Is not that, too, Intel- 
ligible? 

3. We did not frame the Constitution; we only 
helped to frame it. Mr. Potter and Mr. Towne and 
we drafted it together; but Mr. Potter contributed 
the most towards it, as it was finally agreed upon by 
the three. Mr. Frothingham afterwards suggested 
the addition of the phrase ‘fellowship in the spirit,” 
before the Constitution was submitted to the other 
friends. 

4. We did not “select ita terma on purpose to com- 
mit it to an attitude of hostility to Christianity.” In 
the first place, we still considered and called ourself 
a Christian at that time (February, 1867), In the 
next place, the only part of the Constitution which 
we contributed outright and unmodified was the be- 
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ginning of the second article; « 
Association shall leave each r ning 
for his own opinions alone, and affect in no 

hia relations to other associations,” ma 
sidered by the others as so fixed a principle d U. 
whole movement as to be a mere matter of the 
but it appeared to us too important to be rar 
granted and left unsaid, and it shows cone) asi te 
how little we desired to “commit” the young Asso 
ation either to or against Christianity, j 

5. There ls nothing “admirable” in “ 
the proffered fellowships” of such mea 
by the Golden Age. Thelr personal fellowihip 
hgve never pushed away, nor ever mean ty — 
away. We accept and reciprocate it, Just s far u 
offered, with heartiness and honesty, on the uml 
ground of our common, humanity and mutual * 
spect. What we did push away was an expression 
of sympathy by an organized Chrtatian body tor o 
other organized body whose principles we bellere t 
be fundamentally anti-Christian In thelr tendéney— 
whatever other people may believe them to be, Such 
symputhy as It was proposed to express could not 
possibly exist between two organizations bua on 
irreconcilable principles, Christianity and Freedom: 
and we did push away the unreality of It The Ps 
clesiastical fellowship of Mesara. Clarke, C 
Ames, Collyer, Chadwick, and the rest, we did not 
and do not want; their personal fellowship, so far u 
it seeks ue, we prize. That is, we sympathize with 
their gracious humanity, but not with their Chris 
{anity: truthfulness, so much more important even 
than fellowship, forbids that. 

We cannot suppose for a moment that the Golden 
Age had any purpose of misrepresenting our recent 
article on ‘Unitarian Sympathſes,“ to which It re- 
fers; though It has certainly been careless in repre 
senting it, to a hardly excusable degree. But lu it 
not almost enough, good reader, to make one despair 
of the English language, when five years of reiterated 
statement cannot lodge such simple distinctions u 
we have drawn above even in the minds of brillant 
and cultivated editors? It is the old story of Sisy- 
phus, doomed to roll a huge stone up a hill forever, 
only to see it roll thundering down again to the loot, 


“JHE SUPPRESSION OF BLASPHEMY,” 

What ls “blasphemy”? In general, defamation of 
character by libel or Injurious speech of any kind; 
more particularly, in the theological sense of the 
word, defamation of God's character, irreverent or 
impious language concerning him. 

There is no crime of ‘‘blasphemy” of which the 
State may take cognizance. The word is not now 
used to deacribe injury done to the reputation of a 
human being, which is described legally by other 
words, As to Injury done to the repatation of God, 
the State has no authority to take cognizance of any 
such offence, supposing that it exists. The “ble 
phemy laws“ which still stand on the Statute books 
of many States, including Massachusetts, are practi 
cally a dead letter, and ought to be expunged. No 
one, however bigoted, dares to appeal to them now 
for punishment of offenders against his own notions 
of propriety of speech respecting God. If anybody 
offends good taste or decency In this respect, bis only 
punishment in thia world is the repugnance excited 
towards himself in the minds of hia fellow-citizens; 
while as to the “other world” the opinion of THE 
INDEX would not carry much weight. To attempt 
to execute legal penalties upon the “blaspheme 
would not be tolerated to-day, at least in the civilized 
parts of the United States. The present “blasphemy 
laws” are simply a relic of superstition which survives 
only to be disregarded and despised. They are dun, 
gerous, however, while unrepealed; for a change of 
circumstances might make them most powerful 
weapons for the suppression of free speech. They 
ought to be repealed everywhere. 

An article is copied in another column from the 
Philadelphia Christian Statesman, of October 10 
which discusses this subject, and is worthy of 
consideration. We wish to disclaim our former et- 
preasion, „secret Intent,“ which the Statesman Te 
gards as an “inalnuation” of “crafty policy in com 
nection with the Religious Amendment G 
Our phrase was hasty, and we retract it, We bo y 
have better expressed the truth (and ourown 2 
vletlon) It we had ald“ the inevilable tendency 5 
“real logic” of that movement. So far as W° cae 
and believe, the Christian Statesman lë singul 2 
free from anything Ike insincerity, crafty 8 
underhand methods of any sort. It presees lte fbr 
convictions with fairness, openness, aud courage, 

t 
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and sets a lesson in this respect worth studying by 


most Evangelical journals. 


But we do not think the Staieaman really answers 
the questions it undertakes to answer. It had de- 
clared the duty of suppreseing any man's teachings 
and efforts which In any way "weaken the fonunda- 
Knowing that 
it considers Christianity to be the only basis of law 
and good government,” we inquired whether It 
would favor the suppression of TT INDEX, which 


tlona of law and good government,” 


opposes Christlanity so far as the editor is concerned. 


The Statesman only replies that it would suppress 
Tue Inpex, if it were “blasphemous.” Is blas- 
phemy,”' then, the only form of speech that ‘‘weak- 
ens the foundations of law and good government“? 
Are we to understand that, in the Statesman’ opin- 
fon, TR INDEX does not weaken them? Is it will- 
ing to say explicitly as much as that, and to avow 
the bellef that able, earnest, and courteous” argu- 
ment has less influence on the public mind, less 
power to impair faith in Christianity, Ita accepted 
basis of “law and good government,“ than coarse 
and yulgar abuse? It strikes us that, the higher the 
tone and the greater the ability of an anti-Christian 
sheet, 80 much the sooner would the original declara- 
tion of the Statesman require it to suppress such a 
sheet. The first of our three questlons is not really 
Will the Statesman not answer It 
with its accustomed directness and pointedness? 
The question is important, for many people believe 


answered at all. 


that the Christian Amendment would greatly impair, 


if not destroy, the liberty of the press. Let the point 
be fully and explicitly met. It will be so met, if the 
opinion we have above expreased of the Statesman la 


correct. 
—— — 
ANSWEBING OR WS OWN PRAYERS, 


The Young Men’s Christian Association have re- 
contly issued the following letter :— 
„ November 5, 1874. 
My dear Sir. —It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that next week, commencing Sunday the 8th inst., is 
set apart in this and other lands by Youn 
Christian Associations, and those interested in them, 
for special prayer to God for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon young men. Let me most cordially 
invite you to the 2 as given below. You may 
receive good and be made useful to others. 
lam n 
R. R. McBurney, Sec'y, 


Then follows an enumeration of the hours of meet- 


ing, four opportanities on Sunday, and two on each 
of the secular daya till Saturday night. A part of the 
time of every other session on the week days, and three 
of the four sessions on Sunday, is allotted to the 
intercessidus of young men only; the other meetings 
are open to all classes, old men it may be presumed, 
mothers and slaters of tempted or unbelieving youths, 
good people who have at heart the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of the young In large eltles especially. It 
ia unnecessary to suppose that this arrangement is 
made in other than a devout spirit, with honest In- 
tentions, and sincere faith In the efficacy of the meth- 
od, and the complete adaption of the means to the 
end. Tocharge the managers with crafty designs for 
establishing thelr hold on young men, and dragoon- 
ing them into the service of Orthodoxy, would be as 
gratultous as It would be unfair, There is evidence, 
more than enough to convince any reasonable man, 
that bellef In the Holy Spirit, in ite regenerating 
offices on the soul, and In the power of prayer to ob- 
tain its divine assistance, is still yital in the Christ- 
lan community. Thousands of preachers assert it 
every Sunday. Theologians defend it, divines avow 
it. To doubt it ia yulgarly held to be equivalent to 
athelam. The superstition in regard to prayer is too 
deeply seated in the evangelical—ahall we say mind #4 — 
to allow any doubt in regard to the genuineness of 
this concerted movement, 

But it should ba remembered in connection with It, 
and remembered as a sign of promise, that the 
Young Men's Christian Associations do not trust to 
prayer alone for securing the welfare of the classthey 
are lustituted to benefit. They neglect no means of 
lifting the young men up towards the region of divine 
resource, but in many ways make effort to answer 
their own prayers, Their grand building in New 
York is furnished with an excellent gymnasium 
where young men, without regard to theological con- 
nections, can, on very easy terms, put their bodies In 
condition to receive that pertion of the Holy Spirit 
that comes through health and vigor. A well-fur- 
nished reading-room enables them to put thelr minds 
in communication with the Intellectual world, 
Classes of various kinds afford instruction in special 
branches of cultura and accomplishment, The fine 
lecture-room is in constant use for discourses on 


Men's 


literary, historical, and scientific subjects, and the re- 
atrictions are no severer than the absolute conditions 
of an Evangelical society render imperative. The 
nutriment supplied there ia of arobust kind, The 
exclusion of Mr. Welas two years ago must not be 
taken as an indication of a reprehensible narrowness, 
for Mr. Welas waa well known to be a representative 
and aggressive radical whose weapon is always un- 
sheathed. Men of opinions as liberal as his have in 
my bearing giyen there lectures more damaging to 
Orthodoxy, and have gone unrebuked. 

But the Association has a more efficient way than 
any of these of bringing the power of the Holy Spirit 
upon young men; and that way is practical kindness, 
It heta agencies at work to find employment, procure 
respectable lodgings, guard against deception, rescue 
from temptation, redress wrongs, provide companion- 
ship, and give youths from the country a home feel- 
ing In strange places. By these attentions hearts are 
touched and won. A singlo week of this kind of 
Sympathy does more than the week of prayer to 
make the Holy Ghost operative. It Ie the best sort of 
praying, and meets with the best sort of answer, If 
the answer comes in the form of church allegiance, it 
in fairly earned, whether sought for or not. If it 
comes in the form of manliness and nobleness of 
character, let us believe that It la accepted gratefully 
as a response from the highest source. 0. U. v. 


MISS WHITNEYS STATUE OF SAMUEL 


ADAMS. 


I bad the great pleasure lately of seeing this noble 
statue, which has been lately cast In plaster, and is 
soon to be sent to Italy to be put in marble. Itis 
finally destined to fill one of the niches in the Capito) 
at Washington. 

Miss Whitney is very fortunate in her subject, for 
Samuel Adams was one of chose typical men who 
seem to embody a whole era in their personality. 
She has treated ber work In this truly ideal spirit, 
while making use of all the materiale which biogra- 
phy and portraiture afforded her to preserve the in- 
dividual traits of the historic man. He is also arepre- 
sentative hero of the early days of the Revolution. 
He is vigorous, manly, in earnest, able and willing to 
fight If need be, bold and independent in his attitude, 
upright In his bearing, yet genial, and sweet, and 
healthy, and with a slight touch of the old English 
gentleman in hls manner, which reminds you of the 
“genteel culture and engaging demeanor’ which bls- 
torlans attribute to him. It is a refreshing presence, 
and one sees in him the true American man, In 
whose hands one would like to put the destinies of 
the Republic. I should like to send that man to 
Congress,“ was my involuntary thought, It seemed 
as if he would sweep away the falsity and corruption 
of the times as the north wind drives away miasma. 

The execution of the statue ls in keeping with its 
conception. It is broad, simple, and massive, no 
finica! elaboration of details, but no want of char- 
acterlatle lines. The quaint continental costume, in 
its formal masses, does not sit ungracefully upon the 
robust frame. With no eccentric effort after orlg- 
inality, it is genuine and natural, and has a fresh 
flavor of American nationality about it, 

It is s work of which Miss Whitney's friends, her 
sex, and her country, have reason to be proud, and is 
a worthy result of her years of deyoted and earnest 


study. E. D. C. 
——äů—j—ä uu ——— 


LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR oF Tax INDEX: » 

Sir,—All literary London ts astir at the approach 
of a second posthumous work of the late John Stuart 
Mill on Religion: Nature, the Utility of Religion, and 
Thetsm. In anticipation of It the dally papers have 
published copious extracta from the work, an expedi- 
ont wisely adapted as an advertisement. 

Mill bas, without a doubt, fally earned the vast 
amount of attention which his utterances recelve. 
In all those regions within the domain of hla almost 
fabulous reading and study he is unquestionably a 
master; he speake with authority, and not us the 
mare scribes. Nothing, however, shows the intenslty 
of the reverence in which he ls held so much as the 
fact that, when he undertakes to apeak on a subject 
which he confesses that he knows nothing sbout ax- 
perimentally, hia worshippers are just as eager to hear 
what he has to say as they are to Haten to hia pro- 
foandeat knowledge and most carefully grounded 
conclusions. 

There are thousands of persons, Orthodox or seml- 
Orthodox in their belief, who literally swear by MII} 
on every social and political question; and so, when 
his Autoblography appeared, these people sustalned a 


violent shock on discovering the total absence of re- 
ligious faith or experience in one who had so long 
been their Intellectual idol, 

And now this large portion of the Christian world, 
to say nothing of the crowd of unbelievers and mate- 
rinlista and positivists ontalde, are waiting With bated 
breath to hear what he has to say about religion who, 
by his own confesslon, never knew what it was to 
have a religious feeling or think a religious thought. 
If thla were mere Interest or a high kind of cnriosity, 
one would not wonder at It; but I believe the case to 
be very different. 

As Mill bas been asort of divine oracle to these 
people, and to differ from him seemed a kind of pre- 
sumption which struck them dumb with indignation, 
so they look forward to his voices from the grave as 
if they were so many freah divine utterances to be as 
implicitly accepted as all his other wiae sayings while 
on earth. They feel as If they must take Mr. Mill's 
view ot everything in heaven and earth, and that all 
their religious convictions must be moulded or 
broken so as to fit in with his, all their hopes and 
fears pruned, or even rooted up, at his bidding. 

Possibly anticipating this state of mind towards 
bimeelf, he bas been, I think, moet merciful to this 
flock of admirers. He has touched on the subjects 
of religion and Christ with consummate skill and 
tenderness, for which his warm, sympathizing heart 
may well recelve gratitade and renewed reverence. 

When I have read the whole book I shall be better 
able to speak of Its probable effecta; but from the ex- 
tracta given in the papers there can be little doubt 
that two results will assuredly follow. 

It will be claimed by atheists as a harmful because 
so temperate an advocate of atheism, On the other 
hand, he will be claimed by vast numbers of Chriat- 
ians, Orthodox and Unitarian alike, as a bulwark of 
Christianity, inasmuch “as he exalts the character 
and genius of Christ quite as much as one might ex- 
pect from Canon Liddon, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, 
and the Rev. James Martineau, and othera, of whom 
these three eminent men are respectively types. 

Perhaps some fire-brand bigota may,want Lo treat 
Mill's departed spirit as Jesus is said to have treated 
the knowing devila who would peralot in blurting out 
that he was the Messiah; and they may wish to clap 
their handa on his mouth and suffer not his profane- 
lipa to speak thelr Master's praise; but the majority 
of the religious world will be prepared to condone all 
Mill's athelsm for the sake of what he bas written 
about thelr Christ. What a fuss there will be, what 
shaking of fans and waying of handkerchiefs over 
this wonderful ‘testimony’ to the truth of Christ- 
lanity. 

Athelem is indeed content to leave mankind in the 
Idolatry of an historical personage whom it will al- 
low in poetry to dei/y, so long as they will not travel 
beyond the confines of physical facts, or trouble 
themselves with speculation about the “unseen 
powers.” 

We have here a fresh instance of the radical affinity 
between athelam and Christian gush. It would sur- 
prise you, perhaps, to learn how; many millions of 
Christians have no other, God but Christ, and boast 
that he alone is the true revealer and representation 
of God. Well, all these are divided by a mere dis- 
guise of words from atheiem pure and aimple, and It 
only wanted more [imaginative] genius, than Auguste 
Comte possessed to make the transition complete—at 
all events as regards the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mill's definition of religion agrees entirely with his 
confession that he'|knew nothing about It but from 
obseryation and hearsay, 

Much that he saya la marvellously wise under the 
circumstances, and it is no disrespect to him to sax 
that In the very nature of things he could not but 
expect to fall in. his analyolo.G Those who take bim 
for their god and bible muat not complain if on relig- 
lons questiona he has sald little or nothing to relieve 
their perplexity. 

I am, alr, very4raly youre, 
CHARLES Vorskr. 

Campen House, Dulwich, S. E., October 24, 1874. 


Is A recent address on The Moral Argument for 
Prohibition,” Rev.“ Mr. Swan, of Boston, took this 
extreme ground: “The question ‘arose who was re- 
sponsible for the misery, the pauperiem, the insanity 
induced by the use of strong drink? The drunk- 
ard was not blameless, but less so was the seller, the 
distiller, and the farmer who sold his grain and fruit 
to be converted into Intoxicating beverage,” It is 
thla confusion of! moral distinctions, by which the 
crime of drunkenness is laid to the charge of some- 
body else than the one who la guilty of it, that con- 
stitutes the Injustice of the probibitory principle, 
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THE PRIRCIPLES OF Scrence: A Treatise on Logic 
and Scientific Method. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. New York: illan & Co. 1874. 
Professor Jevons has nobly attempted the writin 

of a modern Novum Organum, in which the latest ad- 

vances in scientific thought and Inquiry are clearly 
set forth and amply and aptly illustrated. 

The work begins with the laws of thought,—logic, 
induction, and deduction; and, passing to mathe- 
matics, we are given interesting chapters on the 
properties of number and the laws of combination, 
permutation, and probability. 

The integration of logic and mathematics is then 
affected at considerable and perhaps excessive length; 
logical statements are abbreviated by an algebraic 
stenography; and the climax ia the construction of a 
logical machine, which indicates consequences when 
keys corresponding to the terms of a proposition are 
3 8 

ethods of measuring phenomena are next treated 
of, with considerations of the method of means and 
law of error. 

The second volume treata of concrete investiga- 
tlon, observation, experiment, approximation, hy- 
pothesis, and character of the experlmentallat. 

The concluding chapters are on generalization, an- 
alogy, and classification, with reflections on the lim- 
Its and results of scientific method. The author's 
plan is well connected, hie style clear and generally 
concise, and the work abounds in most suggestive 
original reflections in many different departments of 
acience, 

The curions resulta in concrete sclence of laws 
originally mathematical are of great interest, Thue 
fifteen things are capable of more than a trillion per- 
matationa; if ternary alloys of thirty metals were 
made, each metal varying one per cent., the number 
of alloys would be 11,445,060, showing that an ex- 
tended analysis of the properties of metallic alloys, 
22 valuable it might be, is practically impos- 

8, 

The bearing of the doctrine of permutations on 
evolution has suggested itself to your reviewer; for, 
as the number of permutations is multiplied by the 
total number of factors at the addition of each new 
one, we seem to have the law of increasing hetero- 
geneity, and an explanation of the gaps in Nature; 

‘or, in an 3 view of the whole case, a mind 
with sany, 'aculties is capable of twenty times the 
variety of thought belonging to another mind with 
nineteen faculties, 

Thus differences grow ever greater with the high- 
est forms of organization, and in some measure we 
can accoant for the gulfs of separation between man 
and ape, and the 23 intellects, as Shakspeare 
and Newton, and those next below them, 

The law of probability is extended by our author 
‘beyond the hypotheses and theories of ‘science to its 
very fundamental principles, because a finite experi- 
ence cannot sey formulate the lawa of an Infi- 
nite universe. The phrase “uniformity of Nature” is 
‘considered unwarranted. Although many great laws, 
as the conservation of energy, gravitation, and evolu- 
tion, are probably true in an extremely high d. „ 
they are not belleved to be infinitely ao. No line, 
however, is drawn between the absolute and the 
probable, 

The methods of digesting isolated facts into con- 
nected principles are finely stated and Illustrated. 

Thus Oersted noticed that an electric current in a 
fixed wire caused motion in a magnetic needle; Far- 
aday, reversing the principle, obtained a current In a 
wire from the motion of a magnet, and the science of 
electro-magnetism wae born. 

The principle of continuity is traced throughout 
Nature; all the forms of matter investigated are 
magneto positively or negatively; all conduct heat 
and electricity more or less; the salts of silver 
are only intense instances of a general impresalbility 
of matter by light; all transparent bodies polarize 
light; and lu short every form of matter is in some 
de susceptible to every form of force. 

he classification and generalization of knowledge 
is shown to be paty assisted by the doctrine of ev- 
olution, whereby facts and things are arranged in 
genetic order, according to their complexity aud mu- 
tual relations, 

The Ingenuity of investigators, pressed with ap- 
‘parently insurmountable difficulties, exh!bit the value 
of true genius, which, avoiding an infinite number of 
wrong paths, chooses the slugle right one. 

Brewster, having to ascertain the refractive indices 
of a great number of transparent substances, was 
temporarily baffled by the great difficulty of reducing 
his small, irregular specimens to the prism form, for 
the measurement of refraction in the ordinary way. 
He adopted the expedient of immeraing the speci- 
mens in a liquid mixed until ita refractive Index co- 
iocided with that of the mineral, which became evl- 
dent by the latter ceasing to reflect or refract light 
and becoming almost lavfeible. 

Plateaw withdrew aubstances from the influence of 
omnipresent gravity by enspending them in liquida 
of exactly the aame specific gravity. Thus a quanti- 
ty of oll, suspended in a mixture of alcohol and 
water, on rotation becomes spheroidal and sneces- 
sively separates into rings and apherules; furnishing, 
9 are fair analogy, support to the nebular hy- 

esis, 

Foucault, by his measurements of the velocity of 
light through a space of a few yards, caused the re- 
construction of the tables of astronomical distances, 

The conclusion of this great work touches on the 
conflict between aclence and religion; the author le 
a thelst, and believes that, If the existence of a God 
may not be provable, it Is certainly not disprovable; 


he seems to think that the thelatic idea resta on 
nnda in human nature too refined and complex 
for the successful treatment, as yet, of science. 

He would have science keep to the proximate and 
probable, rather than attempt excursiona into re- 
giona of immense difficulty, while valuable work 
aaka to be done at our doors, Within the present 
limits of the more exact sciences, uncertainty and 
doubt abound; questions come thicker than answers, 


And how can minds, unable to discover the direc- 


tions of four unequal bodies approaching each other 
by simple gravity, expect to solve the problems of 
coamical origin and destiny? x. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the New York pub- 
lishers, have recently established a New England 
branch of thelr establishment at No. 22 Hawley 
Street, In the charge of Mr, Thomes Bazin, who has 
the experienced assistance of Messrs. Hayes and 
Henshaw, the last-named gentleman having been 
identified with the business of the Appletons for 
eighteen years, The entire list of the firm's publica- 
tions is represented on the shelves, pe — pains be- 
ing taken in the educational and scientific depart- 
ments, which will be kept fully stocked. The locs- 
tion Is convenient of access, the facilities for the 
prompt filling of orders complete, and the apartments 
attractively cheerful to the patron or casual visltor.— 
Boston Tranacript. 


Qommunicationg. 


THE EXAMPLE OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


Ruskronp, Minn, Nov. 5, 1874. 
My DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 

The printing of my late letter, under the caption 
“Duty of Total Abstinence,” and your reply (the 
lofty moral dignity of which le in no degree obscured 
from me by our differences of perception) perhaps 
ought to content me; and, no far as you yourself are 
concerned, Iam “‘ailencad.” Those who worship the 
same supremeidea and are loyal to the same master 
ought not to waste much time in controversy respect- 
ing the forma of worship or method of 2 and 
so long as you urge the good of man (appealing to 
faith in “self-government by reason and conscience,” 
and loyalty to an ideal principle), and not anp lurch 
toward self-indulgence,” as your reason for occasional 
use of beverages that mag intoxicate, I am bound to 
stand by and as cheerfully sa possible see you mse 
them; notwithstanding my own private opinion 
(Linelght'“ 7) that all witnesses who are sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate and comprehend your aim 
could well appensa with auch object-leasons, while 
the great multitude of onlooking children will surely 
misinterpret the teaching, with a damage to them- 
selves exactly proportionate to the character, and 
consequent authority, of the teacher,—notwithstand- 
ing, also, my private bellef that no man rn that he 
does not personally need to abstain teetotally,“ and 
my clear perception that nearly all drunkenness must 
have ita origin in over-confidence in this direction. 
At the same time, my love for your public warrants 
mé in further pointing out what I conceive to be your 
danger, in this matter; namely, that of adopting a 
negative prinelple—“ Total abstinence not a universal 
duty'’—as a basis of positive action; or selecting an 
indefinite and forever scientifically indefinable, if not 
altogether false, positive principle—moderate drink- 
ing (‘'temperance’’)—for exemplification before peo- 
ple (the only ones needing example“) who are not 
your equala in Intellectual judgment or moral 
strength, and who, with the common sense of com- 
mon people, will always confound what you are 
with what you do. If you think, as Mr. ,Stevens 
broadly hints In his article ‘‘Selfhood not Selfish- 
ness,” that auch are hardly worth sacrificing oneself 
for, even “‘inappreciably,”’ as you would be required 
to do in this case, you may wait long before findin, 
the parties for whose benefit your “individuality” wil 
“bound with elastic feet toward immolation,” and 
thus go through life cheated of “one of the highest 
rights which I” (you) “as an individual possess,” 

our position on the temperance question seems to 
me to be perfectly represented in the following 
picture :— 

I stand upon an eminence, surrounded by my fel- 
low-men, one side spread away fair, level plains, 
safe for the unsspiring many; while near at hand are 
“delectable mountains’ reaching into heaven, for the 
few who have heard, or may hear, the divine com- 
mand, Excelsior!“ On the other aide is a declivity, 
which grows ever steeper as it descende toward a 
precipice that overlooka the “pit of destruction.” 
My mission and highest aim and purpose are the 
calling of men to the mountain-tops. But it is fine 
coasting down gomir for uch as are capable of 
self-control,” though dangerous enough for the 
average man. I think I know that I may safely in- 
dulge in the sport, which, if not positively invigorat- 
ing, la at least not asin per se, Confidence in one’s 
muscle I consider a stne gua non of auccessful moun- 
talneeri Rather than give a lesson of self-distrust 
to my fellow-man, I go coasting occasionally for a 
short distance; modestly suggesting at the same time 
that Lauch as are conscious of having lesa muscle 
than I have are tinder an imperative duty not to fol- 
low,” and, with truly Hibernian wisdom, counselling 
all who conceltedly wil! follow. Frinds, whin yiz ar- 
rive at the * where ylz can't sthop, hould up 
immediately!“ 

If this is a „dangerous metaphor“ and does you in- 
justice, you will at least know that it is not used with 
malicious intent; and seeing how you appear to one 
who loves your character sincerely may lend you 
some charity for those who, secing your altitude with 
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Ilke vision, yet having not th 
“with vituperation.” . at love, attack you 


I am, sadly but none the less truly, Your trend, 


: Eveurs, 
P. 8.—When that moat radical 
most successful of reformers, . eee 


asked to cast himself down from a P 
show folks the power of God — jant f 
science’) within bim in preserving bim from — 
he wisely refused; ee the principle ‘ee 
ought not to “tempt” the Divine energy, te, ot tt 
to unnecessary ‘proof. This man, who probably 
poet an kk: 88 n as any of 
us dare lay claim to, alao not 
Lend us not into temptation,” disdain to pray— 
e-bibber,” say you? Well 7 


“But Jesus was a 
do not quote him as authority in all things, bnt bold 


up his teaching in these things fo: 
jection by — own love — pear 
Intrinsic merit, THEE 

[it is matter for regret that our individual position 
as to total abstinence, which is of no more importane 
than that of any other Individual, should haye been 
made unduly prominent by our unwillingness do 
evade a direct Interrogation in the first place. Dr, 
Everts will permit us, no doubt, to sink the persona) 
and return to the general question. 

That it in a very delicate and perplexing problem 
to decide how far regard for example should infiuence 
men with reference to the use of intoxicating bever 
agea, must be in candor admitted. He who, purely 
from a tender concern for the welfare of others, me 
rifices something of his personal liberty, and for thelr 
sake totally abstains from what he belleves to be 
wholly innocuous in hia own case, must command 
the respect of all right-minded persons so far as his 
motives are concerned. But the abstract wisdom or 
moral indispensableness of his course may nill bs a 
fair subject of doubt. There are unquestionably 
times when it would be cruelty to others to mept 
even s glass of wine: e. 9. when in actual company 
with a reformed drunkard, who might be thus Info- 
enced to take the fatal atep of reviving his own shum- 
bering passion for drink. Further, so great is the 
danger and eo unspeakably awful are the evils of in- 
temperance, that every one ought to be scrapulons to 
the last degree about offering to others anything thu 
may tempt them to form a habit that may ruin them. 
In fact, the habit of using alcoholic beverages reg- 
ularly is aafe for nobody, and can never be contractal 
without great peril. Far be Ít from us to encourage 
any man In that which may wreck him and thos 
most dear to him. But these conalderations a not 
the only ones to be entertained, There is danger 
also in the example of total abstinence. Aeceticim 
repels most young people; their blood ts high; their 
thirst for excitement is something that itis folly to 
seek to preach down. A father who teaches his sona 
that it le sin to taste a drop of wine may create 8 re- 
actionary effect, quite contrary to that he seeka to pro- 
duce; as is too often the case, The strictprohibition 
of carda at home has made many a gambler, wheres 
the wise regulation of their use in the family drcde 
would have taken off the edge of that irrepressible 
curiosity which leads to dangerous experiments. 80 
the example of a father which sanctions the cautiou 
and only occasfonal use of wine by his own children 
is sometimes, to our own personal knowledge, the most 
powerful of temperance lectures, The argument is 
by no means all on one side. If the power of sell- 
control is undeveloped in any one, he is never asie 
anywhere, despite all examples, but la the slave of his 
surroundings, which he cannot control. We depte 
cate the teaching which relies on example, instesd of 
cultivating the original, free, conscientious Individ- 
uality of the young, Radicalism warns men not lo 
be imitators, but to obey the sacred law written in 
thelr own humanity. Why flinch from practising 
what we preach? For one Ilfe that Ia wrecked by 
the example of a man who governs himself by ow 
principle in thie matter, many lives will be invige- 
rated, cheered, inspired to greater character. We 
hold that there ia truer tenderness for others in the 
long run, and on the average, in the man who walka 
unswervingly by hie own sense of right, conceding 
nothing to false demands upon him, than in him who 
benevolently but weakly studies to adapt himself to 
the needa of those who really care little or notbing 
for his example. The fact is, this popular doctrine 
of example seems to us to be greatly faulty: It ers 
gerates the importance of se//, fosters a species of ond 
celt which deludes us into thinking we are “the 
served of all observers,” and persuades us that Ms 
are giving tone and color to lives upon which 2 
really exert an infinitesimal Influence. It ac 
thoroughly astonish us, for one, to discorer tha nis 
man had been made either temperate or 2 ra 
by ourexample, The power of PRINCIPLE ON 
our text; and we do our little best to help our b 
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men by sticking to our principles through thick and 
thin. Whatever influence belongs to us will be 
brought to bear in no way so potent as that. Our 
friend's “dangerous metaphor” ls a pleasant parody 
of our position, but nothing more. It remains true, 
we believe, that the example of him who is highly 
and conscientiously temperate in all things tells 
everywhere and alwaya for temperance alone, If 
not, there Is no end to abjuration of innocent things 
that may be perilously abused, Make your own 
Ufe-alm identical with the purest, truest, noblest 


you can conceive; and then, Ure it out.—Ep.] 


LEGISLATION FOR THE NEGROES. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX 


Mr, Hallowell recommends to me the perusal of 
the old files of the Nation. Always an admirer of 
Mr. Godkin’s trenchant manner of dealing with sen- 
timentalists, I should not hesitate, perhaps, as a sub- 

3 

er than 
1866, it would necessitate the reading of some of my 
own communications upon the subject at issue; 
pedieney and feasibility of at- 


scriber, to look over my old co 
fact that, should I go back no f 


. ly, the justice, exp 

mp to improve the condition of the n b 

legislation to be forced upon the whites the ‘South 

against their own better under: 
peculiar situation requires! 

t one time, the writer occupied much the same 
position that Mr. Hallowell appears 
present: that is to say, he Was a believer ln the pos- 
— 1 2 — dition of mankind 

and the black race by legislation of a 
practical character based upon the idea of the broth- 
erhood of tha human family, etc. But having since 
passed a winter among the emancipated (but, alas! 
not enlightened) negroes qf the British West Indies 
23 compared the general result attained by the 
pou emancipation of the blacks in the various 

lish colonies with the similar event in the Island 
of Santo Domingo, where the blacks achieved their 
independence 7. a steady antagoniem to the white 
race, continued up to the present day,—your corre- 
spondent has arrived at a very different conclusion 
from that attainable by the aye Bostonian, with 
the typical bee in his bonnet,” who evolves a theory 
from the shadowy depths and secluded recesses of his 

ination, and warpa all facts to suit his highly 
idealized fantasy. 

It is to be presumed that the columna of Tux In- 
DEX sro not open for the fall discussion of this ques- 
tion, or the writer would beg of Mr. Hallowell to do 
him the honor to point out the ‘‘contradictory” 
statements and theories alluded to, as well as to ae- 
cure the unsophisticated Id DER subscribers from the 
“temptation” of accepting your correspondent’s es- 
timate of the capabilities and desires of the black 
race, and his representation of the condition of the 
South, as just.“ 

The recent electlons have—It is to be hoped—cut 
the Gordian knot which the Republican party have 
so long failed in commencing to untie; and perhaps 
neve pat re 2 ia hat already giv- 
en bya ority of the patient and long-suff 
but now pm o indignant, voters of the — 
Very res Y, A. WARREN Kersey, 

of St, Louis. 

6th of November, 1874, 


(Tam Inpex is “open for the fuil discussion” of 
any subject that vitally concerns human welfare, 
provided the articles offered ars able, In good temper, 
and of reasonable length. The only restrictions are 
those of space and general literary propriety. Dis- 
cussion which continually elicits new facte or 
thonghta is always welcome, though merely personal 
replies are not generally elther usefal or interesting, 
The question treated by Mr, Kelsey and Mr. Halio- 
well ia so important that first-hand testimony on 
either side is valuable to all who wish to be thor- 
oughly informed as to their public duty.—Ep. } 


tc aQn—— 
“PREVAILING PRAYER.” 

The following incidents have recently come to my 
knowledge: the former under my own observation; 
the latter waa related by a gentleman of unques- 
tioned Orthodoxy. 

A lady of my acquaintance had lately buried a lit- 
tle child, and was in deep grief over her loss, when 
she was visited by a friend, whose child, about the 

of her own, had been dangerously ill of the same 
n The Indy almost — 
8 of the power of prayer, quoting the 
well-known Sunday-school piece:— 
„Cure and prayer not in vain; 


Our little boy well again.” 

“I wrestled by night and by day in prayer for m 
child,” said she, “and, praised be the Lord, he heard 
and answered me.” 

This, of course, was somewhat harrowing for my 
friend to hear, She, too, had prayed fervently for the 
life of her babe, and had not “prevailed.” At las 
stun; br lojad feeling to reply, she sald: But 

ink, Mrs, C., you would be afraid so deter- 
minedly to importune the Almighty to change his 
plans for your child.“ 

“Ohno. I always ask with the proviso that, if he 
sees beat, he will do it.“ 

“But he will do it if he sees beat, whether we ask 
or refrain, will he not?” returned my friend. “He 
always doaa what is best, does he not?” 

‘Certainly; of course he does,“ was the undaunt- 


what their 


to occupy at 


ed answer; but I think our prayers may sometimes 
aap him to decide what ta best.“ 

et this lady is not a simpleton nor an egotlat in 
any other direction than the religious. And why 
should she be ashamed of the remark, or why should 
her answer excite a smile? It is the teaching of the 
Bible and the churches. But the chief point to be 
noticed here is the — À spiritual pride, and the 
carelessness of anothers ng, manifested by the 
exulting assurance that Aer prayer had prevalled 
with Omnipotence, while her less R alster, 
not being able to make God see with her eyes what 
was best for him to do, was left to mourn. 

The other true a runs as follows: Upon a little 
Jake in Central New York sudden squalls sometimes 
descend, and occasionally endanger the small sail- 
boata which ply upon its waters. One daya pless- 
ure-party was in peril, but, the wind sudden) 
shifting, they safely reached the shore, On the ho 
— two hours after, a lady was describing the 
even! 

“Oh, I thought once we should surely drown! 0 
Dr. R” (a reverend gentleman: to whom she was 
speaking), “I never put up such an agonized prayer 
to Heaven as I did then. I prayed that the w. 
might change, and sure enough it did, almost that 
very — a 

gentleman, not of the party, turned to her and 
sald: “Then, madam, it was badly your prayer 
which wrecked the other dont.“ It appeared that in 
another part of the lake, which is partially divided 
by a crescent-sha) ridge, another boat. was by that 
— change of wind driven squarely upon the rocks, 
two of its party narrowly escaped drowain X 

However great may be the helpfulness com- 
fort, to many, of a belief in special providences, it 
may be questioned whether It does not argue a higher 
spiritual attalnment when men and women become 
so much at one“ with the Supreme Power as to be- 
lleve, and feel thoroughly content in believing, that 
the = 2 —. of the material universe will be worked 
out in order and harmony, for the best good of all, 
without any interference on their part. TERS 
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THE NEW OBLEANS LIBEBAL LEAGUE, 
ALEXANDBIA, Rapides te La, } P 


Oct, 24, 1874. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

I noticed in your issue of October 16 that Mr. Will- 
iam F. Perkins, of New Orleans, says: “I refused to 
become a member of It (the Liberal League) because 
it was a secret organization, and because, for that rea- 
son, its objects were not understood by the masses; 
althongh several of the Demands of Liberalism, with- 
out to their name or source, had been In- 
dorsed y the press of this State irreapective of politi- 
cal bias. 

Iu the first place, aa the Secretary of the Liberal 

e of Now Orleans, I would inform not only Mr. 

P bat ev other liberal-minded person In 

New Orleans chat It is not a secret organization, but on 

to all, and that we would be more 

than every such person would at once call 

at F. era book-store on St, Charles Street, sub- 

scribe our Articles of Agreement and By-Laws, and 
attend our weekly meetings. 

As to his other reason for not joining; namely, be- 
cause its objects were not ui the masses,” 
I can only say that such want of understanding cer- 
tainly ís not attributable to secrecy on the part of the 
Leen want of publication, or zeal of its members. 

T. Perkins, therefore, does not stand excused for 
his non-codperation on the grounds alleged. 
J. E. WALLACE. 

P. S,—Fully three-fourths of our League are Dem- 
ocrats, but present party issues bave nothing to do 
with the objects of t e League. J. E. W. 


MoRAL GOODNESS INDEPENDENT OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


To one who hes been educated to belleve that ali 
ideas of morality and all sentiments of unselfish love 
are the exclusive products of Christian theology, 
there is a grand and cheering discovery in the 1 
ing thoughts and warm, philanthropic feelings that 
Inspire the writings of heretles.“ Many of us have 
been taught that all conceptions of genuine good- 
ness, all emotions of fraternal love, have been de- 
rived from the Christian religion, and that human 


nature, nerated by this su atural light, ið 
destitute of the emallest pm of moral excellence, 
and held in absolute captivity to the malignant will 


of Satan, When we discover that the Christian 
standard given us to test the moral character of men 
js not dafficient to determine the intrinsic worth of 
all the virtues that constitute humanity, that moral 

nesa ia a natural uct developed out of the 
untveraal conditions of human life, and growing in- 
dependent of the culture of any special religious 
teaching, we have attained a free and expanded view 
of the native excellence of right, and the simple yet 
resistlesa persusaiveness of that sentiment w 
leads us to moral rectitude in our intercourse with 
mankind, that —.— us ashamed of our former nar- 
row religious prejudices. 

— have aver been struggling to rise ont of the 
darkness of ignorance Into the light of a faller com- 
prehenalon of truth and right. Superatition has con- 
stantly sought to — the natural Instincts of 
progress in man, substitute her false and fickle 

hantoms for the faithful and divine light of Nature. 
f we could discard the stupid, arrogant creeds of 
our Individual religions that blindly aasal) the ex- 
pandlag instincts of human nature, and study hu- 
manity in an untrammolled apirit, we should discover 
the elements of a nobler conscience, and develop the 
bonds of a stronger and holler philanthropy, than 


opinions of our fellows. 


bigotry and exclusiveness, an 


. members, 


the world hes yet dreamed of, Love would supplant 
sectarian hate, and manly A instead of bigoted 


elt for the honest 


e H. CLAY NEVILLE. 


ty, would 
Ozang, Mo. 
—— Oo — 
A CARD FROM MR. WILLIAMS. 


My DEAR MR Aspor:— 

I heartily regret to find my position as Trustee of 
the Hyde Park Public Library misstated In a com- 
munication and editorial of THR INDES of November 
5. My feeling and action have bean'so decided in 
favor of the largest liberty that I do not like to let 
your sentence, “the Unitarian minister’ (myself) 
‘showed himself rather eupercilious than I „% go 
uncorrected, 

At the meeting of the Trustees reported in that 
communication | was not present. [have never voted 
to reject A. J. Davis’ works, or any other worka given 
to the library. The statute limitation is the only one 
I „And no obscene book has yet been pre- 
aeni In pianu conversation, on the atreet, I 

ave my opinion of the folly of one of A. J. Davis’ 
ks; but I did not intimate that such an opinion 
would cause me to reject the book, or any other, from 
the library, For this onal opinion, of s book not 
in the least theological, exp in the publie 
street, reported from pee i I am represented as 
more supercilious than 11 „ 

The impression of my own spirit and that of the 
Board of Trustees is misrepresented in that commu- 
nication. No gift book has ever been opposed by any 
member of the board, clergyman or layman, Catholic 
or Protestant, on any other ground than that 
it und a manifest immoral tendency, A vol- 
ume of A. J. Davie’ worke was rejected on that 
account, his views of divorce and free love being read 
at the meeting and objected to, certainly with some 
show of reason, though not convincingly to myself, 
on that — 5 

Hyde Park le a place singularly free from sectariam 
d the Board of Trustees 
well represent the tem of the town. There are 
four ministera and e laymen on the present 
board; and the objections to Davis’ worke have come 
as vigorously from the bes Pert as from the other 

Indeed, one business man offered the res- 
olution that no minor be permitted to take a spec- 
ified volume from the library without written per- 
mission from his parent or guardian.” The Hyde 
Park Public Library is free, and the Trustees are 
from any unmanly or, if you will receive it, unchrist- 
lan narrowness. ully youre, 

Francis C. WILLIAMS. 


— 
KARE LIBERALS LIBERAL!” 


EDITOR or Inpex:— ‘ 

In your lasue of October 22 you aay: “We should 
like nothing better than to put acopy of this paper 
every week into the hands of the forty-three thou— 
sand ministers of thia great Yankee nation.“ 

Which leada me to say to those of your subscribers: 
who do not file thelr papers that they can do good 
missionary work, if after reading thelr INDEX they 
send it to some minister, or other person needing 
“liberty and light.“ Thie has been my practice 
since I first became a subscriber. 

Could s liberal missionary fund be raised for the 

of sending THE INDEX to the heathen—the 
fand to be nsed in the discretion of tha editor? Are 
“Liberals” liberal? 


[Some “Liberals” are exceedingly ‘‘liberal,'’ 1 
Tux Ix DEE has good cause to acknowledge grateful- 
ly. Others do not do their share. The best possible 
form of “liberality” towards the paper in the giving 
of personal ald in extending its circulation.—ED, | 

— — T— 


A CABD. 


E. C. ALPHONSE. 


SPIRITUALIST CONVENTION AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Unknown to and unanthorized by me, my name 
was placed upon the Hat of officers elected by the 
body that called themselyes as above, at their annual 
meeting of er 20, — iy am a R 
twenty years, and am entirely oppos > 
cisme preached on erre a and very much cha- 
grined to myself in such company, 

I do not desert the trusteeship, and request that 
my meee be not nsed in the future, by them or oth- 
ers, without my consent. 

Will all papers which have published their list of 

the above, an gem 
W M a Lira Banner SAYLES. 
DAYViLLE, Conn. 


Groror Extor (Mrs. Lewes), although plain, is 
not positively homely, as ts generally represented, 
and her face, when animated b conversation, je sal 
to be handsome. Her figure is good, her aring 
graceful, and her manners elegant. Very shy by 
nature, and rendered more so by the peculiar circum- 
stances of her marriage, she ie averse to meeting 
strangers, and ls usually very reserved and silent in 
company, unless it be composed of her intimates, 
Her friends almost worship her; and those who have 
met her on familiar terms invariabl: speak of her as 
charming. When freed from restraint, when the ice 
ia melted between her and her visitore, she talka with 
wonderful ease and eloquence. Unlike many gifted 

rons, she does not monopolize the conversation, 
but draws otbers out by her sensible sympathy with 
and interest In them, Not a few of ber admirere 
think that ler speech ls even superior to her written 
thought, and say that no one can fully appreciate 
George Eliot until he has heard ber talk. 
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Advertisements. 


TEE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public la respect- 
Tully solicited for Tur INDEX. The attempt 
will’ be honestly made to keep the adye: 
ing pages of Taz INDEX in entire harmon 
iu ral character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their moat 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
Ir “bitnd” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertlsementa believed 
to be frandulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these colamns, No cota will 
de admitted 


Tun Dr must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
tLoir own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


at to 22 Insertions, * Per line. 


~~ s “ 6 si 
s 22 ** 40 2 44% u 
On half-column advertisements, discount 
0 10 cent. will be made; on full-column 
adve: ments, a discount of 25 cent, 
On all advertisements for which cash u 
pald In advance, a further discount of 25 per 


dont. on the total, as cul will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 


any address on the prepayment of 75 ENTS, 
Tädress 4 TePe INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


T H E INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


‘THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings, 

Address 


' THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.. A. 


— *Nemont Place, Boston, U.8-A._ 
TYNDALL’S ADDRESS, 


Wo have now for sale at thia office the lat- 
est edition of Prof. Tyndall's recent Address 
before the British Association, It is the 
edition revised and authorized by Prot. Tyn- 
dall himself, and contains a preface by him 
and additions to the Address, made since 
the delivery, Price, Tamry Cents, 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


l Tremont Place, Boston. 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


Bound volumes of THE INDEX Jo 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express 1 . 
Rar expense) on recéipt of „ $2,- 
are expending Iy valuable singh irres; 
valuable 
of each other; for the important aua tnd 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnish sa instructive read- 
twenty years hence as to-day. No more 
K 2 r could be made to a friend 
ou Orthodoxy 
thees volumes. ` wee 


* THE IND; 
1 Tremont Place, — 


—s«ð᷑ũ˖ ¶ —c . . 
TWO NEW BOOKS, 


MODERN CHRISTIANITY, A CIV- 
ILIZED HEATHENISM, By the 


author of Tha Fight at Dame Et . 
P mo Europa's 


THE IMPEACHMENT or THE 


HOUSE OF BRUNSWI 
Charles Bradlaugh, SEn w 


The price of each of these books, 
Covers, is SEVENTY-#IvE CENTS. 
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* or 5 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. w. HIGGINSON, 
W. 5. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now tor salo at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, % 
cènts each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.00, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmstions” 
and “Modern Principles,” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
imally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR TEE Tres, and I admire 
ther from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ Now Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living Goda, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies & cents, 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the Imperteo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Misalons. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 51.00. 


No. .—"“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution, Price 10 centa; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1,00. 


No. 71—“Compuleory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. §.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that tn- 


terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No.9—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S, Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
send. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute dr, in packages of from 
Jive to ons hundred copies. 


No 1l.—The God of Selenee, by F. E, Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.—Is Homanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 15.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 80 vents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religioni The 
Name and the Thing, by F. k. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of luti - 

Aiatent with absolute Fes of Thought, 

and independent even of bellef in God. la 

of ean Tason e f 
ng men. 
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THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitate knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superatition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, boman/tarianism 
for soctarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in elfi schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eoclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita genoral objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE [INDEX is apectal- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
alatent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational inatitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vostigea of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present èn un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 

The publication of avaluable leading pe- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX, 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
aition, Mr. Vovoxr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lorbox LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other Interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX sre wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Doi- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
asme rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in foll, must be accompanied 
with the money ín each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


THE INDEX -NOVEMBER 19, 1874. 


4,|PUBLICATIOong 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Heport of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Best- 
ing in 1867, at which the Fres 
Religious Association was Orma. 
ized. Containing addresses by O. U 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, Jobn Weiss, Oliver Jets. 
von, F. E. Abbot, D. A, Wasson, T. W. ip 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on tale lar 
number of years, and many persons who bars 
all of the Annual Reports mucceeding do net 
possess this.) Price 60 centa. 
Proceedings of Second Annual Weep 

img, 1868. SO cents. Contains w by 

Julla Ward Howe on “Freedom and Ba 

straint in Religion,” and by Darid A. Wee 

ton on “The Relation of Social Science to 

Religion,” and speeches by O. B, 

ham, Jesse H. Jones, F, E. Abbot, Wm. Dew 

ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C, A Bar- 

tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Bowland 

Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, and 

others; with an appendix on “(Outline of 

Judaism" by Rabbi Wise, 


Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
ing, 1870. 60 cents, Contains cup 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of tha 
Free Religious Association,” followed by 
dresses by D, A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,” by Mrs, E, D. Cheney on “Re 
ligilon as a Social Force, especially in rels 
tion to Philanthropy and Reform,” and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religon 
Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 
the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnem on 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 
and Progressive Elements of Judaism," ty 
T. W. Higginson on “Mohammedanin," 
by Wm. H. Channing on “The Religious of 
China,” and Wm. J. Potier on “Religion 
Old and New in India;” also abstrett of a 
discussion on “The Bible tn the Poble 
Schools,” by Thos, Vickers, 8. B. Calthrop, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mette 
ing, 1872. 40 cents. (Four or more, $ 
centa each.) Contains essays by . W. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on "Religion as 
the Expression of a Permantat Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by 0. B. Eu. 
ingham on Tbe Religion of Humanity,’ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Los, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual — 
ing, 1873. 28 cents. (Four or mort; 
centa each.) Contains essays by 
Johnson on Freedom d Religion,” ond ty 
John Welss.on “Religion in Freedom," wit 
addresses by Wm. C. —— ean 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, 0 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and La- 
cretia Mott. 

Procecdings of Seventh Annul 
Meeting, 1874. 3 cents. (Foer 
more, 25 cents eacb.) Contains 
reporta of President ie ony a „adden 
on “The Validity of the 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay per 
Religious Signs of the Times, of — 
Bonneschetn's speech on 8 
ism," and of the statements 7 * 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson ae 
spective attitudes towards —— 


tra-Chriatinn,"—together with the b fen. 

ry’s Annual Report, and letters — 

ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Doug 

D. A, Wasson. 

cus 

Helixlons of China, by Wu. K. 

ning. 25 cents, J. 
Henson and Revelation, by WU 

Potter. 10 cents. vy iu. 
‘Taxation of Church Proper, of ten, 

Parton. 10 cents, singly; P' 

eo canta; of one hundred, 58. 


Thesa publications are for 
of the Free Religious Auel uud Reports 
mont Place, Boston. The 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be 2 un ta 
supply of others previous to — do 
quite limited. Orders by mal! TAT igan, 


Secretary, — — 322.7 K d 


— — 


POPULAR BOOKs, 


SENT BY MAIL 
aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. 


ANY BOOK tn the subjoined List, or any other 
QHTALINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possibla on receipt 


of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
ALDOTT (A. BRONSON), ‘Tablets 2 72 
Ponce r L School. A new edition im 


ALDOTT (LOUISA M), Little Venen. Two 
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CERVANTES Don Quixote. 

OBANNIN' M. ELLERY, D.D); The Per- 
BATA in Twelve Biene. Lada 
trom his manuscripts by his 
Heary Channing.. 

BANNING (WM. ERY), Thoreau 

CEA et Nasaraiiat. Memorial V, — 10 


of Thirty Games for the Fireatd 
Boala. 92 paries ot. 


OLARKE (Dr, E. H.) Bezin Edncation. 


1 A 3 of 0. 
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wns FRANCES POWER). Studies New 
snd Old, of Benet Gee pees — ee 
Tue Beligious Demands of the 1 


OONWAY (MONOCURE D.) Tho ne 
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ses L75 
n TION and Conservation of — 
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DESCARTES (RENE.) Discoarse 
Method a re The Beason 
Falas Child’s History of England 
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Fools. A Stud . 
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Transformations of tianity. 
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FEUERBACH Soroa, 
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FISKE'S epee Series and Myth-Makers,, 2.0 
FROTHINGHAM (O, B) Heligion of Hu- 
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FULLER'S 5 AES ea Complete —.— 
Including amen by Emerson, 
and others. a Chi . , 9.00 
Genins. 
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unt. Translated lato b 
Ts Era an 


GREG'S (W. R. 
Literary and 
Creed of 


GROTE’S LIFE. Compiled from Family Doo- 
uments, Private Memorands,and Original 


o and fraus Various Frienda, By 
* Grote. Beoond Edit W. Por- 


HAMERTON (PHILIP g) A Painter a 
Book I. In land. Book II. In . 
K š + Le 
« 200 
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4.00 
Eee Chila world. Part Sec- Le 
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————— 
ONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
Hand- rin MILLS. Teo 
Ne e ee Ilustrat- 
ed pamphlet fros. Address 
BEE. PARD & M 
der mut Pract! Street, Clacinnati, Oklo. 


H. CHANDLER. 
H. W. S. EDES. 

D. M. LORD. 

H. H. CHANDLER & CO., 


NEWS PAPER 


ADVERTISEMENT BROKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOTS. 


RELio1ovs and AGRICULTURAL Newsr4- 


PERS a hpecialty. 
Sor plete fies tor inspection of advertisers. 


Com 
Lista sent apon application. 
E Send for estimates. 


AT F 1 N 5 
NEW ADVERTISEMENT! 
M. ALTMAN & CO., 


Birth Ave, and Nineteenth St, N. v. 


RIS ALTMAN b to state to bla old 
Pee dul patrons that he has made extensive 
reductions in bis various departments, and cat- 
nestly calle attention to the following quota- 
Hons. The fullest satisfaction la guaranteed in 


e cain be gent by mail at the rate of 
ceni 


rt È Co., H. B. Clafin 
Spellman & Co., 


and all the lead z houses In Now York city; 
also to D. M. Bon: Editorot the Truth Seeter, 
aud G. L. Hood , Banker, both of whom are 


well known to 


Notion Department. 


All goods incidenta! to this department, not 
berein cormprinnd are in stock, and. will be fur- 
ished at equally low prices. 


Clerk's O. N, T. Spool Cotton, warranted, at e. 


t doz 
Sees Cotton in black spools at Gg. per dor. 
Brooks Glased Cotton white, binge. and ¢ol- 


ored, tie. dos. 
TCoates’s white, black and colored Cotton at We. 


r doz. 
antics a and, Balanga Black, and, soloed 
spon: al . — 
Cortlocif'a binck and colored Dutton Mote Tint 
at 20. per sposl. 
Knitting Cotton, white and colored, at Sc, per 


I. 
Milward's beat Hellx needles at óe. per paper. 
Crowley's patent Helix Needien at bu. per paper. 
Milliners’ bert noed|es ut be. por paper. 
Best American Pina atic, per yaper aod upwards, 
Patent Safoty Pina at fc. per doz. 
French Halr Pina in all aizes, 2 papers fo? 3e, 
Best English Halr Pins, s)! aizen, at $c. per paper. 
Best Enklleh Hair Pins, assorted sizes, at . per 


tds, 
Buttons of every d eri ations in all the leading 
. from 10e, to §1 per doz. 


do. per doz. 
Whalebones, fall lengths, at 45c. per doz. 
Jet Beade, all sizes, every variety in latest novy- 
elties, at 5c, per bunch. 

ls department is lete with the Mousand ond 
ge al e pertaining thereto, tmpounble to men- 


rein. 

Dressmakers, Milliners and Store-keepers will 
be supplied with goods on npnsuelly Advagta- 
goons torma, and every care and dispatch will be 
nsed in filing orders. 


Millinery Department, 


One of the largest and the moat el tand 
original assortments of Imported novellles to be 
found in thin city ls now in stock, including the 
following specialties, AU goods selling lower 
then any other houses: — 

A_besutiful assortment of French Flowers, in 

Ronos, Buda, Pansien, &, 

Floral Dress Trimmiogs and Bridal {Wreaths, 
branched to order in any style, 
A Ae assortment of Pompons, Feathers and 


nee. 
An extensive assortment of Fan 
all the newest shaden of Ostrich +4 2 
4 e neweat shades o! an 
Cock for trimming from g. and. rN oes * 
the newest styles of Blue Steel and Jet Or- 
unmonts at the lowest prices, 
lexan Be 8 Plumes, all the latest shades, 52 
La 
Fine Franch Ostrich Tips, in all abados, 95c. and 


upwards. 
‘The latest shapes in Felt Hats at Ge. 
legant im ed Felt Hata, be-t quality, at $1.15. 
rab Feit Hats, in the Jateat and moet fanion- 
sle, ary K and r 
elyet H ita, of our awn importati 
qualities at great bargains, betten. In all 


227 Dennots, elegantly trimmed, from $70 
Jago Bonnets, exquisite in d - 
mets 180 esign and qual: 


<a 
Ladies, and Minto’ Bonnets, for M 
mn 00 f J 
Children’s wear, in a abepee. pr rtd — 
ready trimmed, at $ä and upwarde, 
Children's Honhets aud Misses’ Round Hata, 
Infanta Cape ip. all the e 2 irom, a ro MS, 
ew > 
lon, Or made ta order at lowest prices 1 


ourulng Goods made to order at the earliest 


Silks. 
Sire Silka of excellent quality at $1, $119 and 


BIACK Bilka, hettar and wid 
Black Gres Grain sil, Terz Heh l ee 


Gros Grain Sitka, very Anest grades, §Fand $9.0, | A la 


Colored Trimming Silks, in all shades, $1.38 and 
coibred Dress Bilks, latost styles. $1.25, 91.20, $2, 
` Satins, beauttrul lustre, at $1.0, $1.75 
Celekes Beatin», all fashionable shades, $1.00, $2, 
Blank aud Colored Velveta at 91.40, 22, 62.50 
Aare dee Poirota a E i weanutastare, at We. 
750. and l, worth 51 30. 


shade and color. a 
Bash Ribbons in all colors and widths, fram sb. 
cane upwards. 


Fringed Sashes, all the now abades, at 
very low p. . 


Laces and ‘Embrotderies. 


asa a will be found oztraordinsry bar- 
yala, Sui iuclade:— 


burg edging at 10c. per yd. and upwards. 
Raal arg ose! Fanes 832 Sac, per and up- 
Black, Thread Tacos from 20c. per yd,end up- 
6. 


wal ie 
Vatevotennes Edi at Sc, per yd. and upwards. 
Patent —— Eaei at 6c. per 9 and 


npwards. 
Pertes alak Yak Laces at . per sd, and np- 
ards. 
Bonded Black Yak Insertion at Wo. per yd. and 
u B 
Bisrk Yak Laces at Ide. per yd, and ayain 
Ulnny Laces at 18. por ae and upwa 
Dolores Blonde Laces at 100. per 


wards. 
White Blonda Laces at ac, per yd, and upwards. 
Spanish Laca for Scarfe at por yd, and up- 


warda, 
Black land Valls, all patterns, 300. per yd. and 
upwards, 
ninek Silk F; o at 13e. por yd, and upwards, 
Bleck Sitk ed Fringe at We, per yd. and up- 
wards. 
Black Silk Galoon at So. per yd. and upwards. 
Black Bulllon Fringe at yer yd. and upwards, 
Black Beaded Gloips at 200. per yd. and up" k 
Largo atsortroent fo Namburg Embroldertes. 
Large lot of r at 60. ber yd. 
Sun Madalllon Embroidertes, great ty, at 


vory low prices, 
Laco Tidies, in every variety, at lde. and up- 
0. 


Hat Sashes in eve 


ya. and up- 


Ladies’ Underclothing. 


A valuable redaction in pricen haw taken place 
in thie department, and wo emphatically atate 
that no other bouse can 3 with the gen- 
era) inducements we offer, % quote the fol- 
lowing as samplea, which for anperlority of 
workmanahi, quality end price are not to be 
excelled in this clty:— 

Ladies Fine CHEMISES, warranted Munlin, u- 
Jahed superbly on Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
Freuch corded band, extremely neat, at be. 

Ladice’ Fine CHEMISES, Anlehed as above, with 
74 tucks, yoke back and front, handsomely 
siltched, corded baod and sleeves, at $1.50. 

Ladies’ CHEMISES, en poinie, French pattern 
with nue, hand-made, needlework 6d and 


inserting, $1.45. 
ci ROBES, Utica Milla Mualin, 


Ladies 
pointed, tucked and tùfed, yoke back and 
J. tucked and embroid- 


Tont, full I Mnt $1.10, 
Ladies’ NIGHT ROB: 
ered yoke, Masonville Musliu, trimmed and 
embroldered collar and coffe, reduced from 
$2.95 to 5 7 
Ladies NIGHT ROBEN, toat attraction in 
etock, made of best Muslin, with diagonal 
fing aud embroldered yoko, back and front 
new shaped), poffed and embroidered, pointed 
collars and cuffs, at $5.50, worth do 7. 
Ladies Fine NIGHT ROBES (another attractive 
article). entirely ‘our own atylo,”’ just recelved, 
made with diagonal tucks, puffing aml ambrol- 
dery, robe front, very sinborate, at $3 to 
Ladies’ Fina Muslin DRAWERS, trimmed with 
deep hem and nine tacks, at 75c, 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin DNAWERS, trimmed with 
tacks aud rame and diagonal tacking, at 850, 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin DRAWERS, with desp hem, 


cluster of tucks, and needlework Inserting, 
Handsome! 8 on Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
e ê, at 51.8. 

Ladies’ demt-train WALKING SKIRTS, with 
double riffle, cluater of tuch, at l. 

Ladies’ Fine WALKING SKIRTS, made of Lone- 
fale Mualin, with cambric fower eic inches 
deep, 9 puffing and tucking, with pes- 
dlework Innerting five inches deep, at $5. 

TRAIN SKIRTS, fne Maslin, deep hem, clus- 
ter of tucks alx inches long, at 51 

Ladies’ TRAN ot EEM vary slaborate, with 
one row n! cke, pua, inserting aud putt over, 

e eee 

jen asonvills Muslin KIRTS, 
with rufen and cluster of tucks, at g. 4 

Ladies“ Cambrie TOILET SACQUES, trimmed 
with Ane ruting. at $1.40. 

Linon and Muslin Pillow Cases and Pillow 
Shama, in plato rufen and needlework insert- 
ing, Kg., on hand apd made to order, 

CHEMISES, #quare tucked bosoms, trimmed 
with ruffles, at i5e, 

French flounced SKIRTS at $1.20. 

CORSET COVERS, trimmed with Hamburg 
pacing, Inserting, ruffling, tucke, €c., at e. to 


Hosiery, &. 
Ladies‘ iron frame Hose, excellent quality, Be. 


r pair, 
14 ot Full Regutar-made Hone at 280. per patr, 
Ladies’ fne briggan Hose, at $2.00 per & dos., 


upward», 

tes“ ttripod Hose, every quality, 480. per pair 
and upwarda, - 

A full line of Ladtea’ Cashmere and Woolen 
Hose at lowest prices. 

Children's White aud Colored Hose, in every 


Btyle. 
cnitiren’s White and Colored Woolen Hose è 
perticular specialty. 
Gente Full, nlar if Hose, cheapest in the 
sity, at Xa, por patr, 
Gente’ Merino and Cashmere Hose at 43e. and 


upwards. 
bey? Masner Socks, not to be excelled, at He. 
Ladies Mematitehed Handkerchiefs at 126, and 


Gents’ Linen Handkerchief 

ots’ Linen Han 

Itc, and upwards, PASSES MTOE A 

Goute’ Hemstitched Mandkerchlefe, all Unen, 39e. 
end upwards, 


We have just recelyed a Ono assortment 
Ladies’ and ta’ Kid Gloves, including the ‘ote 
jowing specialties, Every pair ripping or tear- 
ing will be replaced on application :— 
Single-Batton Black and Colored Kid Gloves, Sc. 


per palir. 
Next grede, better, warranted, 2-buttoned, 95e, 


r pair, 
„Ane 4, Kid Glove, our own mako, In black 
and E le shader, 2-buttoned at §1.25 


alr exchanged — 
Chased a ould zip 2 a Ae IEAA ENSP 
“Josephine” Real Kid Glove, an excallont wear- 
aanhet Glove, S0 ents 
vi 
Per tied by + Overy color and shade, at Ga 
rge assortment of Woolen Gloves for Ladles, 


Gents 8. . „at the lowest prices, from 
r palx. 
cents be See Dogskin Gloves, avery color, 
I T a 
gene’ Aug French Gloves, orcellant wear, 0. 
por pair. 


Gente’ Furnishing Goods. 


‘This department is replete with a splendidly 
9680) k, and our prices ere such as undar- 
—— , and on prica where quality ia — 


{to dor. Genta' Merino Shirte and Drawers, 500. 
waor, Genta’ Red Flannel, woven very Ana, at 


. ards. 
„Senne Drees Shirts, perfect Ut. made 


of Wamsutta Mualio, fine Linen Bosoms, open 
or closed at back, at $12.00 per X dor. ‘ 


Extre-fi rfecliy-tring Drews Shirta, New 
York Mills Mosin with f. hardson’s best linen 


bosoms, made in any style to order, at $14.00 per 


geben White Dress Bbirts aa low as 91.00 each. 
Gents’ Merino Underahirte ut We. up to $1.00. 
Genta’ Suspenders, oyery variety, af Be, and np- 


atma i Windsor Scarfs, best quality, at Se. and 
wards, 
Genin Wide and Colored Ties in endless variety 
at 450. 
f and Coffs in all the latest otyles. 
Gents: Sollars, pure linen, latest etylen, N. 6.00 


d 
abate’ Columbia 3-ply linen Collars, at $1.90 per 


Or. 
ga Sy tame etree ales SO 
ent 4 2 + 
Genta’ ae amen Cuſta. a ply all linea, at zle per 


r. 
alaw Fimwood Paper Collare at 23c. per box. 
Gents’ Superior Paper Collarn at He. per box. 
Genta“ commou Paper Collars at eny price per 


box, A 
A large assortment of Boys“ Merino Shirts and 
Drawera at Fc. 
Ladlea' Morocco Pocket Books from 16. and up 


ward 
Lagjes rex) Roan Leathor Pocket Booka from 
„ aod upwards. 
Ladies and Miases? Marino Veste and Drawers, 
all prices. 


— 


Toilet Department, Jewelry, 


Ac. 


Tooth Brushes, excellent to best, from loc, and 
Nell Brunhes, ev style, from Iso. and upwards. 

B! f X . . 
Hair Brushes, — style, from 25c. and up- 


Dressing Combs from lc. and upwards, 
Band Mirrors, elogant designs, from le, and ap- 


wards. 

Tortolse-Shell Back Comba from 5c. and up- 
wards. 

Ladies’ Rubber Belt Buckles from 25c, and up- 


Ladies’ Jet Belt Buckles from 25e. and upwards, 
Ladies’ Jet Earrings, latest design, from loc. and 


u rdu, 
tadien Teri Garnet Sete from Wo. and npwards, 
Ladies’ Bracelets, of all kinds, from We. and np- 


wards. 
Ladies’ Beaded Belts from 75c. and upwards, 
Ladies’ Leather Belta from 20c, and upwards, 
Ladies’ Rubber Belta from 45c. and upwards. 
Ladies, Beaded Pockets from Mc. and upwards, 
Ladies“ Leather Satchels, in newest styles, $1.50 
and upwards, 
Ladies’ real Russian Leather Satchels, $4.50 and 


upwards. 

Bore and Childrens’ full, regular-made Shirts 
and Drawers, at 7ic. and upwards. 

Children’s Merino Dresses, all sizes, $123 and 


upwards. 
Ladies’ Shawl-Strapa from e. and upwards. 
Children's School Hage from Al to 89e, 
Ladies Ties from 2e, and upwards, 
Ladies’ Linen Collars frota e. and opwards. 
Ladies’ Linen Culfa from Se, per pair and up- 


wards. 
Ladica' Neck Rufilng from lc. and upwards, 
Ladies’ Underaleeves from 45c. and pwards, 


Perfumery, &. 


Lily-White Face Powder at 25c, per box. 
Imported Face Powders at 2ic. per package, 
Labin's Powder at bf, per Ne. per d. 

Wenck's Florida Water at We. per bottle, 
Wenck's celebrated Perfumes at 75c. per bottle. 
Tharston's Tooth Powdera at lic. per bottle. -~ 
Vasoling Pomede for the hair at bie. per bottle. 
Parfumeries from 100. to 40c. per bottle, 


Tollet Soaps of every description from Sc, per 
cake and upwards, 4 8 

Honey Boop at je. per cake, 

Glycerias pat Super cake, 

Glycerine Soap in balls at lle, per ball. 

Drown Winder Soap at Sc, per cake. 

Transparent Soap at Ile. per cake. 

‘Tar Soap at llc, per cake. 

Bath Soap at ide, per cake, 

Castile Soap at 70. per cake, 

Silver Soap, for cleaning sliver and glass, at Tc, 
per cake. 


Eibbons of all styles, colors and 
that wili stone customers. i Apin 
In Velveta, Velveteens, aud all kindred goods, 
we bave a full stock, from which we cut on blaa 


at wholesale pricer. 

Jetend Gilt Earriogs, Pine and Bracelets from 
25e. Der par, OF per set, as high as §5, according 
to quality and ype we 

Wo have oo hand places of worsted, tall and 
twisted a n sow bo much in use, in the 
latest styles, In all colors, which we offer at the 
upbeurd-of low price of 48c. per yard. 

Forty different atylea of Beaded Gimps and 


„ät present so mach | hi 
we offer at Be. to We, por yard. vanes, which 


We tee that, in the exercias of our own 
Judiment, upon receivin 84 noar a dèscription of 


red as possible, and the price 


to bs paid, we will givo entire satiafaction, or re- 
Faud the money; ood may bereturned to us 


Twill personally attend to all orders com! 
through the Tibera) apera, and having for many 
years past Oiled ordera for the readers of this 

per, my Judgment may be relled upon in se- 
Te ag mentioned herein, inctoding such 

mentioned herein, inclo: suc! 
aa may be entirely out of our Une, will be as Judi- 
ciously selected bnd as readily bent an those enu- 
mearstèd, and in every case I wil) guarantees the 
ves to be sa low as anywhere nited 
tes“ and Misses’ Suits and Gentle- 
a , e 
nired, the measurement 
desired to . 


tes. 
men's Clot 
describi 


and about the pay. I make my- 
solf peraonaliy reapouslble f af 
execktion of an orders. ‘Andsess — 


MORRIS ALTMAN, 
of the frm of 
M. ALTMAN & CO., 


Gth Ave. and 10th St., N. Y, City, 
Naw Tonx Noy. II. 
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Temale, 


a EY. 
FREE Discussioy 


is hold at MOSPrTALLER 
iM and 5 


NEW 


‘COSMIC PHILOSOPHY»; 


(7087 ÔUT,) 


Price, post- pald, $6.00, 
For salo by 


BANKER 
LEROY, MINN. 


Branch Oe, 127 Broadway, N. c. 


Money Invested in First M. 


proved Farms in Minnesota 5 — 
ning three to five years, with Serben ien 
Notes, drawing 9 per cent. annually In gj. 
vance, or ten per cent, pald semi-an; 


advance, or 1 

free of expense to the Loaner, 

10 per cent. 

at the Bank, or in 
For Full F. 


per cent. per annum, anpeally, 


nid Pei t Booey 


ew York, till 
articulars, send for Circular. 


137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
L AWAR SET Tak 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK, 


It is full length. Itis fall size, ttu 


ameoeth and əlartic, und 


is egnally 


adapted to hand or mechtme us, 


Many kinds of spool alk are 4 perius 
frend, belng not only shorter in length, bat 
a much Aner size than they are represented 
to be, and of s0 poor a quality as to be und 


for uso, The ladies will always 


find the Eu- 


Teka Silk exactly as represented. Brey 
spool is warranted, and the manufactere's 
name indelibly branded on every spool Call 


for it. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES, 
paying 8 to 10 per cent, interest, or 


Investments in Real Estate la Chicago 
and vicinity, 


Uf jndictously made, are the best and safest 


modes of employing capital. 


‘The old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


or 


ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Rasvowre fraxst 
Chicago (Established 188%), 

Guarantees perfect title and ample eur 
Loans. i 


in al) its Real Estate 
Firatolass securities alw: 


on band, ly 


terest and principal collected without 
Real Estate Investments made on 


or on shares; taxes pald, &c, 
Orders of capitalists and real 
ers respectfully solicited. 


T H 0 


estate ome 


M X 58. 


SACRED QUARTETS. 


A work just lasued, bet which bu deer 


many years in preparation, and 
author may well be proud. 


of which the 


The collection cannot fail to take the front 
rank in church music, and be used whererer 


the best music is appreciated 


isted; 
The mosie is admirable for Quarts U 


Without being on the whol 
is in perfect taste, and for 1 
musical families, and musi 
book has a special adaptation. 


e very 


choirs for 
societ tea, the 


Price in Boards, 89.50. Cleth, 54.00 


' POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
14 Nano Pieces of Distinguished Mert. 
BOLE EDITION: 
Marurka Rastique, 15 Chant de guent, 12 


Caprice Polka, 51.09 
Souvenir de Cuba, 
El Cocoye, 
Celebre 
2m0 


‘ 15 bands, 
ante Papilio! 


"00 Marguerite Walts 
ong d Aru 
0 by! to Operon 4 


Duet, 18 


Amo Bande Lima,100 Ava Maria (Vocal) 


Scherzo Romantique, $ 


1,00, 


All books and music nent, post-paid, for 


retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON 


& 00. 


7 


42 


The Inder. 


Three Dollars a Tear. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1874 


WROLX No. 257, 


ORGANIZE! 


property aball ae be zampi dims fut sate 
3. We Semapd that e em; Ar lains In Con- 
—.—. — and all a e nary and a eee e be 
Pablo money, shall be disco discontinued, vy 
3. We demand that riations f uca- 
tional and charitable ade mathanan Di a eotarian 2323 


+ ae government shall bo Keen and. especialy that 

the government shall be mud) sepectally that 

k ð use of the nis S public schools, w T ostensi- 
a text-book or avowedly as a book 

955 on oo ayo y religious wor- 


6. We demand that 2 a 
as United States or arenes: of 
of all religious festiv — fasts shal) who! 


8. Wo demand that the judicial oath 
artments of the 


— tt mg — of 


7. 8 22 indireo' 
lug the observance of Bunday sa the Babbath — ce. 


'a demand Unt a i laws ‘orcement of 
18 — and that rat all I laws 
ahali be conformed of natural morality, 
equal * and dard ub 


tently, h y and and prom 
8 Nap ae OF LOOAL jai ORGANIZATION: | 


erpetuity of religious lbe; 
Zehbols, ana the 5 
a We, the ae ad, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the foll 2 
ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ART, 1,—The name of * Association shall be Tas Lrs- 
ERAL LEAGUS OF 
Ant, 2—The object of tho Liberal Langue shall be to so- 
. raatical ook is — with > 5 of Liberal- 
rong country, and es 
B as BOON as * hundred pack Libera] Le Leagaea shall 
have been formed In different — to send two delegates 
to a National Convention of Lil es, to be hersaf- 
3 in order to o ooperate witb liberals of the 
er Ds securing the needed reforms. 
Arr. 3.—The means eraploved in wo in working ead these objecta 
shall be regular local mee! ngs, tree lecussions, 7 
Addresses, con ventſons, the platform waa the preas in gen- 
Cas all such other moans as are posceahle, ely, 


ted for raising fun 

. the By-Laws a4 
TAOD m r 

. of Agres- 


3 pas shall be a President, 
à Vice O b 1 r and an Exeou- 
aac Committee of three mem 5 woe and Lidel duties sball be 

pey — ‘pertaining to pete oMces. The President 
. elegates to the — 
2 Liberal Leagues —— =e 
ABT, 1—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
alar mooni three-fourths vote of the mombers ea pruss at any 
2 N dus notice of — 8 
shall Faye been gent to every me r at least two 
— previous to such meeting, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUMSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1, 

ON 1,—Co shall make no law heria ieg Are 
tablishment of „or favoring any pany particolar orm “ot 
rel a or robio the free exercise zor ant 87 

B 


m of speech or of the prasa, or the rig 
people peaceably to assemble and to by sch 2 or 
ernment for a redroses of Cy 


Bamon 2—No State ahall mak: 
i an OF Savoring: — pln ovr A 


establishment of rel 
ge to 8 or N iting the free 27 5 thereof; or 


spec! press, or the 
neh ht 4 people — assemble and to etition 
tie b of grio No religions 


peraga oF as 
a qualification to any office or publie Sous ie any tate; 
d anr 


TE 


Ei shall baya 


ROTION 2 to enforce the pro- 
Sisters of the second seotion of appropri- 
ate legislation, 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


DISRAELI has been elected rector of the University 
of Glasgow, by a vote of 700. Mr. Emerson had 500 
votes. 

We Ann glad to be informed that the report of the 
desecration of Thomas Paine’s grave is wholly incor- 
rect, and that we were mistaken in our recent atate- 
ment to that effect. The facts are given In another 
column. 


BISMARCK has notified the Vatican that, unless 
the usual forms are strictly observed in the election 
of a new Pope, Germany will refase to recognize 
him, The death of Pius Ninth may be the signal for 
great disturbance in the political world. 

Tax ONY aure way to secure accurate and “hon- 
est” lists for the Unitarian Year Book, in which no 
minister or society shall be included that is unwilling 
to profess “Unitarian Christianity,” is to send a cir- 
cular to every name on each list, putting the ques- 
tion plumply, Who doubts that the authorities will 
adopt this business-like method of purifying those 
tainted llata ? 

Tae Boitpme Comanrrre of the new Paine 
Hall, In this city, will please accept our thanks for a 


fine colored lithograph of It. This noble monument 


to a noble man promises to be a great ornament to 
Boston, Itis now hoped to dedicate it on Paine’s 
birthday, January 29, 1875; and all friends of the 
Investigator may well congratulate it on the prospect 


ol inhabiting auch a “home.” 


UNDER the stimulus of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
anti-papal manifesto, the Roman Catholics held a 
meeting in London on the eighteenth of November, 
at which they affirmed their clvil loyalty, despite the 
decree of Papal Infallibility. None the less la it cer- 
tain that this decree strikes at the root of the civil 
supremacy of the State all over the world. If this 
meeting had any sincerity, it meant a rejection of 
the new dogma, and Old Catholicism may yet break 
out In England, 

Mn. Conway wonders why the old-school Uni- 
tarlans In America should refuse to fraternize with 
the free religious movement, when in England the 
patriarchs of Unitarianism, Martineau and Vance 
Smith, have planted themselves on the broad ground. 
But Martinean, at least, la not an old-school Uni- 
tarian. Tho truth fa that Protestantism can only 
propagate itadlf by fission, and the two tendencies in 
Unitarian development are coming gradually to a 
rupture, 

THIS ARGUMENT against a local heaven is adduced 
by a correspondent: ‘‘God cannot be in s place called 
heaven. If he were, the inhabitants of opposite 
sides of the globe could not polat their fingers to- 
wards him at the same time.“ The conclusion Je 
truer than the premises. Two men on opposite 
sides of the globe can easily point lu the aame direc- 
tlon, one up and the other down. The difficulty 
would conalst In determining grhich of the two 
should point up. 


A DESPATCH from New York dated November 9 
stated that the soclety coopers” In that city lay in 
walt that morning for the non-society men, assaulted 
them, and seriuusly injured several. Nothing could 
be more unjustifiable than such conduct, which la 
mob-tyranny of the worst posolble type, and neces- 
parily destroys that sympathy which laboring men 
wish to receive from the community at large, and 
would receive increasingly but tor outbreaks of this 
thoroughly bad spirit. 


A Ms. MoKenzig having sald in the Boston 
Herald that "no power on earth can help a man who 
ie a drunkard, unless the man haa become a true and 


earnest Christian,” Mr. W. F. Jamieson replies in 
the same paper that there are 100,000,000 of Mahom- 
etans who are among the most temperate people on 
the globe; that "the drunkest nations are the Christ- 
lan nations’; that there are thousands of infidels 
in every land who are temperate,” and so forth; and 
he signa his pithy letter, “Yours for more temperance 
and less religious cant,” 

Some of the most curious investigations of modern 
aclence are explained by Professor Marey in hia Ant- 
mal Mechanism (just published in Appleton’s Inter- 
national Scientific Series”) which gives the philoso- 
phy of terrestrial and aérial locomotion in animals, 
birds, and insects. By means of the myograph, mus- 
cular contractions can be so exactly registered as to 
show the disturbance of the muscle in motion; and 
the instrament has been made to reveal very inter- 
esting results, representing to the eye the peculiar 
nature of motious which are far too fine or rapid for 
ocular observation, 

Mx. Jonn Fiske, assistant librarian of Harvard 
College, who has recently spent some time in Eu- 
rope completing his preparations, has just published 
through Oagood & Co., in two volumes of nearly five 
hundred pages each, his Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- ` 
phy. Mr. Fiske is a follower of Herbert Spencer, 
though by no means a slavish one; and the consider- 
able reputation he attained as a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity, fairly earned by large ability and indefatige- 
ble industry, will make bis work eagerly sought by 
all who wish to keep abreast of the times, It is 
understood that he enjoyed the soclety of Mr, Spen- 
cer while in England, and this fact will Increase the 
curiosity of the thinking public to read the book, 
By and by we propose to analyze some portions of it, 
but must now content ourself with this bare men- 
tion. 


Tux rauous Latin line, Homo sum: humani nil 
a ma alienum puto,’’—which is so often misquoted and 
referred erroneously to others than the real author 
(Terence, Heauton-timorumenoa, I, 1, 25), — 1 
dwarfed to Charch uses by the Catholic Review, 
which thus mutllates it and takes it as its standing 
motto; “Catholicus sum: nihil Catholicum a me 
alienum puto. The grand sentiment of the line is 
oven more foully murdered than its metre and lta 
syntax. Terence makes Chremes says, “I am aman; 
nothing human do I count alien to me.” The Re- 
view says, Iam a Catholic; nothing Catholic do I 
count alien to me.“ Ont of its own month does the 
Church of Rome thus stand condemned, in the esti- 
mation of all who can distinguish a magnificent 
thought from its miserable sectarian counterfeit, 
Could there be a more atriking proof that Romanlem 
(like all forms of Protestantism) makes a sect of Ita 
fellowship by "cutting off” a amall part of the human 
race in an exclusive church ? 


A LETTER from a thoroughly trustworthy corres~ 
pondent in England has this interesting information, 
which wa are authorized to share with our readers: 
“Bradlaugh haa staggered many of our Moderates by 
the number of votes he polled at Northampton. He 
has cut the party in half there, and given s lesson 
richly deserved. The result will be that at the next 
general election he must be adopted by the Liberal 
party. He is a man who deserves success on acy 
count of his genius and extraordinary courage, and 
would have had ít long ago, were it not for the affect- 
ed piety of English soclety, and the unfalr conduct 
of the London daily press, which, having exhausted 
calumpy, has now resorted to a ‘conspiracy of ai- 
lence.’ None of the London dally papera (we have 
not a single Liberal dally organ) reported à line of 
any of his speeches at Northampton. Yet next to 
Gladstone and Bright, he la the most eloquent man 
in the country, and has more braln and power than 
any other working-class leader,” 
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The subject of thia papar is The Spirit of Secta- 
rianism,’’ I shall try to trace this spirit to its source 
and somewhat in ita career, but more especially to 
certain avil results which follow from it. Incldent- 
ally, the subject will touch also upon the kindred 
eyſis of dogmatiem, bigotry, eccleslastica) arrogance 
and Intolerance,—but only incidentally: any enlarge- 
ment upon these topics will be left to the epeakers 
who may follow me. We shall also see that, not- 
withetanding the evils flowing from the sectarian 
spirit, there is a certain value in the fact of sects, 
which cannot be Ignored in any fair consideration of 
the history of religion. 

To begin with the most T definition possible, 
we may say that the spirit of sectarianism is tha 
condition of mind which assumes that a particular 
church or religious denomination has all of religious 
truth that ls necessary for human beings, or gives the 
one correct Interpretation of religious truth; and 
hence it is a spirit that is devoted with exclusive zeal 
to the upbuilding of some particular denomination 
or church, And this la a apirit which belongs to no 
one religion exclusively; snd yet from it no one of 
the great religions of the world ls wholly free: a fact 
which seems to indicate that the spirit is « general 
product of human nature, Yet, agaln, it must be 
said, I belleve, that none of the great 3 
began with the spirit of sectarianfam. That spirit is 
not largë nor vital eno to sustain s deep and far- 
reaching movement, such as le necessarily involved 
ae Aa; ariin. ak a na on. The t religions— 
whether Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism—have all begun in à spirit of religions re- 
form, of revolution, of new light and life; in a fresh 
invigoration of the religious sentiment as a vital cre- 
ative power, prior to and independent of creeds and 
ceremonies. But when I say the religious sentiment, 
observe that I do not mean the emotional element in 
religion only, I mean the whole religious faculty of 
human natare, in which, to my view, feeling, mental 
perception, and the sense of practical obligation are 
equal elements. And religions bogi in a new and 
* Jnvigoration of threefold faculty In all 
ta parts; in some new perception of truth and 
heightened sense of moral obligation, suffused and 
vitalixed by a strong emotion. The doctrinal state- 
ments and ceremonies of worship belonging to a re- 
ligion have come jater. In other words, though the 

igions In relation to each other may be considered 
as sects In the general sense of the word, and though 
the sectarian spirit exists more or less In all of them, 
yet they originated and attained their growth and 
power in a new emphasis and vitality, not of that 
which ls dividing and partial, but of that which is 
universal and Pig oem 

We shall find, doubtless, certain utterances even In 
the beginning of all religiona that seem to 6 
this view. There are in the New Testament, for in- 
stance, plenty of texta which have been used in de- 
fence of sectarian claims In Christendom, and which 
had thelr origin In a sectarian aplrit,—texte In which 
something of the old exclusive Jewish temper re- 
mained, or in which some aggressive zeal of a new 
Propagandlem easily fell into bigotry; aa in that 
strangely inharmontous sentence recorded in the in- 
terview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria: “Ye 
worship ye know not what; we know what we wor- 


ship; for salvation is of the Jewa;” or this: He that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on. him.“ Yet, in spite of 
such pass as these, It seeme to me that an imper- 
tial reader of the New Testament must decide that 
the two leading and dominant characters In the his- 
torical drama of which it is a record—Jesus and 
Paul were broad, liberal, inclusive, and free from 
sectarian bigotry in their aims; and that Christianity 
in its origin, whatever it may have become aince, 
was, in reference to the age when It appeared and as- 

{ally in reference to Judaism, a grand movement 
Pr behalf of the freedom, progress, and elevation of 
the religious sentiment—a dec aration of the emanci- 
pation of religion from the thraldom of written coy- 
enanta and inatitated forma, and an attempt to recon- 
nect it directly with universal springe of thought 
and life. The prevailing spirit of Jesus seeme to 
have been well expressed in the la of the Good 
Samaritan, In which, In oppoat on to the priest and 
Leylte of Orthodox Judaism, he makes the despised 
and heretical citizen of Samaria the moral hero who 
has attracted the world's admiration. This, too, 
from the early records of Christianity, ahowe the cath- 
olicity of its primitive apirit: "I perceive that God le 
no reapecter of persona; batin avery nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.“ Mohammedanism, of all religions per- 
haps, has relied most on human reason, and appealed 
most strongly to the poii . Vet 
Mohamm em in {te origin was catholic In mat- 
ters of opinion, Said Mohammed, “Try to excel in 
good worka: when ye shall return unto God, he will 
tell as to that in which fin opinion] ye baye dif- 
fered.” Buddhism was 2 broad and liberal. 
Sald Buddha, or an early disciple, Honor your own 
faith, and do not slander that of others.“ And this 
is more certainly from Buddha himself: ‘There is 
but one law for all, and its grace, like heaven, affords 
room for all.” 

But this high tide of fresh moral life and spiritual 
enthusiasm In which religions have thelr origin after 
a time naturally subsides: and then the spirit of sec- 
tarlanlem sets in. The wonderful tide—which was 
yet wholly natural—having become a historical fact, 
the posterity of the people whom it floated to 
new shores and enriched with new possessions fall 
to debating às to how it came, and whence it origi- 
nated, and what the form and dimensions of its 
waves, and whether they rolled in this directlon 
more powerfally than in that, and where was the 
point of highest flood; and they turn to inquiring 
whether it cannot be brought back,—whether some 
special homage to the beliefs and ceremonies it has 
left behind may not Invite its return, Thus con- 
founding these Incidental results, these leavings, 
with the causal spirit from which they came, they in- 
stitute over them, through the establishment of s 
priestly class, a special guardianship, with the hope 
of thereby keeping connection with their vital 
source, 

But these reaultant doctrines and ceremonies are 
several and different. The treasures that have been 
left behind are verious. And different eyes will see 
the same thing, too, from different pointa of view, 
aud put a different value upon It, according to the 
aspect in which it appears to them. Hence the hold- 
era of these traditional beliefs and ceremonials get 
into controversy on their relative merit. One thinks 
this the central and most prominent bellef, the one 
which has most vital connection with the original 
bigh spiritual tide; another that; while a third le 
confident that both of these zealots are wrong, and 
that both of their vaunted central beliefs have been 
wrongly Interpreted by their ed champions, 
and that nothing but an utterly different point of view 
will reveal the real nature of the phenomena. Still 
another thinka that not bellef, but some ceremony, 
some deposit of ritual that was made, marked the 
high-water line of the original flow, and that this le 
therefore the most precious thing remaining; while 
another, again, says that it waz not bellef nor ritual, 
but the example of perfect personal character, that 
waa left high above everything else, and that is the 
most valuable and saving possession. And each of 
these advocates of the apécial possession he most 
Prizes is sure that it indicates the way by which the 
original tide ls to be persuaded back, or vital commu- 
nication be kept with the power that caused it, Dig 
down, says one, beneath this deposit of doctrine— 
this bellef, perhaps, in an atoning sacrificial offering, 
—and you will surely strike a spring which connects 
with the source of that aplritual flood which brought 
ue all our bounties. Another ia equally confident 
that you must sink this well from the spot where 
rests the character of the memorable personage con- 
nected with that high tide of life, or no healin 
waters will flow. See, says another, thla beantif 
and significant ceremony ensconced at the head of 
this inlet; you must dig out from that to 
with the great ocean whence the tide will come. 

And thua it is that the sping of sectarianism begins 
and progresses in the midet of a religion. It is an 
attempt of the human mind, after the conditions of 
newly vitalized religious sentiment in which religions 
2 have passed, to restore these conditlons—or 
at least to keep connection with them,—by a logical 
apprehension of them, and by the institution of cer- 
tain exercises in spiritual mechanics, which it is 
though} may somehow establish a magnetic current 
to therm that will at some day become vital. It is 
the effort of the understanding to preserve and keep 
Alive the traditions of a historical epoch the produc- 
tive forces of which the human understanding alone 
never set in motion, and never can therefore really 
vitslize. All parties holding the traditions atiil 
agree as to the importance of preserving them; but, at 
this stage In the history of a religion, they will inevi- 
tabiy fall spart as to the best means of preserving 
them and saving their authority, And so secta form, 
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according as this problem 
wr ar another, 2 Of maana is vetted lu ong 
e first exhibition of 
Christianity that left any very torte apiri u 
bitter Arian and Athanasian — u the 
dividing question waa whether the 2 when thy 
was of the same substance with God or u, ,n 
lar substance. Though previous to au ot fi l 
early as the firat part of the second centy en u 
had been a vigorous dispute between the — 1 ten 
Western churches as to’ whether the Tita 11 
“Lord's Supper should ba Of the 
teenth or fifteenth of the month,—that i, o Melee, 
commemorating the crucifixion of Jem M the diy 
previous, which waa the day of the Jevuh r day 
those who argued for the latter maintain Mion; 
Jesus had taken the place In sacrifice of Pd 
lamb of the Jews, so the rite of communica bin 
celebrated hia sacrifice ought to be on Us dd 
as the old Jewiah rite it had displaced, fad 
to us, probably, amall questions, and we ern n 
conceive that controversy upon them could 1 
come so bitter,—in the latter case almost bei 
the churches asunder, end in the former lead 
prolonged. and bloody persecation. The ch iig w 
true, did not formally separate at this rs 
these strifes with regard to a doctrine and © ceremo 
ny, as to which of two views would beat Preserve the 
traditions and authority of the Christian relle 
doubtless payed the way for that beparation u 
did occur, though not finally consummated ull the 
eleventh century, between the Roman and the Greek 
Churches. Small questions, indeed, on which to 
hang such great results! Yet there are Christan 
secta to-day which are kept apart, and in positions cl 
hostile attitude to each other, on Questions quite u 
amall. Whether baptism shall be by sprinkling o 
immersion, whether “regenerate” in a roe 
in a baptismal service for infants, whether tife 
tion” precedes ‘justification’ or vice vertu -U 
certalnly, are not very large questions (many of u 
here probably do not know what these latter 
cal words mwenn), yet they represent the most emen- 
tial points of difference in sectarlan contmoreries of 
quite modern date. The great Episcopal Church 
has just been discussing the proper kind of restmenty 
and the permissible amount and character of genn- 
flection for its clorgymen. Small questions indeed! 
Bat when the sectarian spirit ones begins, itis im- 
ossible to confine it to large questions or to matter 
which there is really an important principle of 
faith involved. The understand g delves in details; 
and when s religion has reached, in its historic career, 
that point where Its existence and authority have to 
be defended. by the logical understanding— ihat 
polnt where, its original self-moving energy baring 
departed, ite defenders are trying to recall it by . 
tems of doctrine and ritual,—details will be migni- 
fied according to the point of view from which hey 
are scen, and small differences as to method and or 
chinery will be arded as involving momentous 
ee And J the vital religion be there, 
back In the past epoch, in the tions, in the 
book, in the memorable person—the vital religion 
which the present age must eecure,—then ii ia a quem 
Lion of the utmost importance just what is our polot 
of view, and what ia exactly the right wethed of 
reaching, the treasure; and the smallest variation 
from the true stand-point for taking an observation, 
or from the true method for estabilshing a connec 
tion, may vitiate and nullify the whole procedure. 

But while the spirit of sectarianism is to be con- 
demned when brought to the measure of an sheolole 
standard of worth, yet historically it is to be credited 
with a certain value. At least, the existence of sects 
Is not the worst evil that can befall religion. Better, 
certainly, the jarring, conflicting, and eren quart 
ing secta of Protestantism than the mental sugnazies 
and uniformity in respect to opinion which are the 
result of that ecclesiastical repression of all intellect 
nal 7. — on religions topis which is practied in 
the Church of Rome. e fact of Christendom 
breakisg into secta represents a certain {otelJeetual 
activity in religious history, which has been 4 mort 

al element. 

Itis quite customary to attach valna to setts for 
another resson; namely, that they represent diferent 
phases and aspects of belief, all standing for ne 
portion of truth, and all suited to certain patural 
variaties of religious temperament and condition. 
And in thie ples, looking at things as we 
find them in the religious world, there may be har 4 
truth, But it le s specious argument, and apt W 

ushed too far, It confounds effect with cums 

eople as a general rule do not choose thelr rift 
faith by their natural temperament and — 7 
mind. I mean the mass of people do not. Ho 
chosen for them by their birth, education, an ow 
roundings. It is the falth of their family, a pe 
nation, of thelr race; and hence their. * 
ethnic temperament may have had something 
with modelling the faith, but individual diepositlon 
fp a single generation very little. On the 1 18 
the faith has had more to do with shaping me Sá 
ing the Individual temperament and habit oim —— 
It may be true that a certain mental temper 
naturally to Calvinism, and that people of à dily tò 
grade of culture adapt themselyes most re ak 
Roman Catholiclom. But It la quite a tre dhe 
such a system as Calvinism helps to prota eat 
mental temper that {a said to be adapted to 


grant that all the secte and all the 
accomplishing some good; that a bad religlon mar h 
better, possibly, than none; but it does not * 
follow that people are by nature and eer ry bet- 
adapted to a bad religion that they haci D — 
tered by a better one, I might agree, for iatan 
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that It ls batter for the Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try to keep the religion which they have, and faithful- 
y observe It, than for the same people to have no re- 
apon But L do not therefore believe that this form 
religion and no other is adapted to thelr condition 
and temperament, and that none other could impress 
thom with ite power. They have, in fact, never bad 
the opportunity to choose any other, and never will 
have the opportunity so long as the Catholic Church 
can hold them within the limita of its chains. And 
to nay that they are fitted by nature for no other kind 
of faith is to say in effect that they are fitted by nut- 
ure for ignorance, superstifion, mental darkness, —in 
short for remaining in a state of intellectual child- 
hood ; for that is the of the Roman Church in 
respect to the mental condition uf its members, 
The priest is father ; the pope the infallible father, 
highest of all; the an is the submissive child. 
Dare we say that this la a form of faith which to the 
natural, normal destiny of any human belng who bas 
come to man's estate? Soin respect to other sects 
of Christendom. Let us beware of the easy-go 
inion which would give them an indefinite lease 
life and fall liberty to keep their present beliefs un- 
changed, on the ground that they all meet some- 
body's needs and are doing some good. The ques- 
tion should be, Are they dolng all the they might 
do and the highest ? And though thoy do meet 
the needs of people of certain conditions of temper 
and culture, are they educating the people Into better 
conditions, so that thetr needs shall be advancing con- 
tinually to a higher plane? To supply a demand 
may be useful, bat to create = more intelligent de- 
mand is a much higher service. And there are some 
religious noeds—the needs of the thoronghbly Calyin- 
ietie fomparament, tor Instance; of that gloomy nature 
which sess only in man a ruin, in earth a vale of 
tears, In religion a cross to be borne day and night 
with solemn face and funereal gait—there are Im- 
aginary religious needa like these which ought never 
to be supplied, but be left to starve to th; or, 
better, be driven out of the mind, and thelr places 
filled with more healthy and cheerful occupants. 

And this brings me back again to what T intimated 
to be the real value of religious sects, no far as they 
have a value, and of the spirit that has produced 
them. They serve to keep up a certain healthy men- 
tal agitation on religious topics, and furnish a certain 
stimulus to free inquiry, even when they do not direct- 
Iy enco It. There can be no doubt that in 

rotestant Christendom the principle of the right of 
eo judgment, the very glory of Protestantism, 

as been the great ageucy in the production of the 
numerous sects into which Protestant Christianity ts 
divided; and lookivg at the more im nt of these 
sects, the historical order in which they have ap- 
peared representa very accurately the advance of the 
religious sentiment to some higher trath and larger 
Uberty. There has been a general progress In relig- 
fous idea’, correspon to the successive breaking 
off of sect from sect and the formation of new de- 
nominational organizatione. Independents, Quakers, 
Methodists, Congregationalista, Baptists, Free-will 
Baptists, Universaliats, Unltarlans, —they have all 
contributed something of value to the general Prot- 
estant progress, and mark successive steps in the 
career of organized Christianity towarde fuller light 
and freedom. Thus much mnst be allowed to tha 
valuo of sects in religious history: they mark by their 
formation the line of advance, and they serve to sofne 
2 to stimulate a healthful competition in mental 
uiry. 
ut then it la to be observed that It is not the 
sectarian spirit that has produced the secta, but rath- 
er the Protestant spirit of free inquiry. The sectarian 
spirit holds them spart after t ay on formed, but 
oes not form them. And while the sects, as belng 
the product of the — of the right of private 
judgement, have a certain worth, of the sectarian 
spirit, which sustains the sectg after they are o - 
ized and keeps them In hostile attitude to each other, 
but little good can be sald, So far from acting in 
conjunction with the spirit of free inquiry and indo- 
pendent judgment, it becomes their enemy. Not 
what Is true and 1 * bat what accords with the 
creed and policy of the sect, and le supposed to be 
necessary to its maintenance and izement— 
this is the standard of the sectarian spirit; and thla is 
always an evil and corrupting standard of actlon. 
Coleridge well said, “He that loves Christianity bet- 
ter than trath will soon love his own sect or party 
better than Christianity, and will end by loving him- 
self better than all.“ 

And this indicates what la really the first and moat 
central evil of sectarianism. It is that some system 
or method or special revelation of truth is made the 
ond instead of truth itself, The sects dispute as to 
the proper doctrine, or form, or ecclesiastical polity; 
but they all agree that the doctrine or form or pollty, 
whatever It be, lo designed to establish and keep con- 
nection with a past epoch of spiritual life, in order 
that from its reservoirs the spiritual wanta of to-day 
may be it an All this debate and strife about 
dogma and ceremony must cease, therefore, when 

ple shall come to see that, though that past epoch 

a connected by the natural relations of historical 

seqnence to the present time, It is a purely unfounded 
assumption that the present spiritual life of the world 
is dependent upon it. The great question with the 
Christian sects Is how they shall contrive to reach 
that spiritual spring, and convey Its abundant waters 
to thirating lips ay; and over the answer to that 
question they debate and contend with bitter speech 
and temper, atri to undermine and thwart each 
other's projects, and each to turn the other’s work to 
ite own advantage. But let them be taught that, 
though that spring was most abundant for its time, 
and though the rare mental and spiritual conditions 
of the age produced an unwonted tide of spiritual life, 
Jet those conditions cannot be restored nor that 


spring ; and that there la no need 

should be, use the resources of Almighty Power, 
not then exhausted, are aa fresh to-day as they ever 
were, and deliver themselves under new conditions 
to supply the wants of every generation of men,—let 
the eects learn this, and the fuel that mainly feeds 
their sectarian logic and etrife would be taken from 
them. Show the world that religion does not depend 
on establishing a conduit by theological 28 
back to Judea, to the well where Jesus sat, but that 
every man, and woman, and child to-day, in the spot 
where they are, stand in the midat of the living forces 
of Deity, and by the natural lawa of physſeal and 
mental lite may come into vital relations with those 
forces,—show mankind that beneath the common 
soll on which the commonest man’s feet arè now 
planted are springs which are connected with divine 
reservoirs, and which, if he but sink there his well, 
will send up the waters that are for everlasting life,— 
show mankind how vital religion depends not on the 
preservation of a past record, nor memory of s past 
epoch, but on the establishing of healthy relations 
with present forces of divinity, and they will soon 
find something nobler to live for than theological dis- 
pute, and sectarian competition, and ecclesiastical 


conflict. 

And from this central, evil of the sectarian 
spirit there follow n subordinate evils which 
must be briefly mentioned. First, there in waste of 
mental and moral energy. How much of intellectual 
power and resource, of scholarship and Investigation, 
of moral earnestness and strength the secta now 
draw to themselves, and use up in thelr strugglea to 
support their sectarian objects, and in their conficta 
with each other! Were all this mental and moral 
ability, even through the sects, put to the service of the 
highest truth and righteousness, then no complaint 
could be made, But it ie retained In the interest of 
certain dogmas and ceremonies which the sectarian 
spirit will not allow to be questioned, and spent to a 
large extent in maintalning the claims of sect 

nst sect, which claims in the end mutually nul- 
11 7 themselves, —20 that the power which is spent In 
defending them lə largely Wasted. Thus, much of 
the best and highest energy of men, the purest con- 
secration, the deepest earnestness is drained off to 
eectariam uses, and the bigher interests of truth, 
justice, and humanity are left to suffer for the want 
of this vitalizing support. 

Then there is also financial waste. If we could 
reckon up the amount of money which the sects 
apend, not In proposing and advocating ay new and 
different ends religion, but In defending them- 
selves Dat each other's attacks In respect to differ- 
ent methods for reaching the same end, the figures 
would startle us. Think of the vast sume of money 
that are put into churches, and into religious mis- 
sions, ani! into other organized’ machinery of Christ- 
lanlty. Much of it, we will admit, goes to good pur- 

ses. I donot say that the churches had better not 

. Allow that it le better that this money should be 
apent as it le spent than thatit should not be spent 
for any p e that is religious or moral or educa- 
tional, But think alzo how much of it la spent for 
simply sectarian ends, for building up eect agalnat 
sect, and dogms against dogma; and how much of it 
might be emancipated for the higher uses of human- 
ity if the secta were only liberated from the sec- 
tarian spirit. Suppose, for Instance, that the several 
churches of a city, instead of belng organized against 
each other on the basis of sectarian dogma, were or- 
ganized on the ba natural principle of seeking 
truth and doing good. Dividing the territory of tha 
city among them amicably, what might they not ac- 
complish, organized and harmonious effort, in 
behalf of a higher culture, In behalf of the poor, the 
ignorant, the criminal, the enffering, and of every 
cause of humanity! 

Again, the sectarian spirit stands In the way of a 
broad and true education,—stands therefore as an 
obstacle in the way of truth. The school or college 
that ls maintained by a sect and in the interest of a 
sect may yet do something for the cause of educa- 
tion; but it js hampered and fettered in its processes, 
and the education that la eee | * cob age 
narrowed by bigotry and shaj y sectarian pur- 

„ It 1 ave ed and stunted. There is no 
ness, breadth, nor freedom to lt, Its end la sect, 
while the end of true education ls truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. And atthe present 
day nothing needs to be more watched and 8 
nat in this country than sectarian tampering with 
the Interests of education, The secta, not only the 
Roman Catholics but others, have a way, especially 
in New York, of seeking and obtaining large appro- 
riations of public — ios their sectarian schools, 
it ls a habit that should be forbidden by constitution- 
al law, not only on the ground of equal justice, since 
ſt taxes people for the support of a religions faith In 
which they do not belleve, but also in alf of the 
Interests of education itself, A system of culture 
that does not include the breadth of all knowledge; 
that skips comin pagas of history, and reads others 
through a glass of religious prejudice and bigotry, 
darkly; that blindfolds the student to the facts of 
science, to the discoveries and p of reason, to 
the magnificent prospects of future knowledge, and 
opens his eyes only as he turns his face to certain 
designated regions of the past, is a misnomer,—a 
libel on the name of education. Such a system 
tampers with the spirit of truth, and tends to destro; 
the quality of Intellectual integrity. It makes tru 
subservient to certain dogmatic and ecclesiaatical as- 
sumptions; and hence by it culture fa shorn of ita 
crowning glory, which Is the Incitement of the love of 
truth and the enamored pursuit of it forlts own sake. 

And, to name a final evil, this debasement of the 
zanso of intellectual Integrity enally glides into dam- 
age to the moral nature. The spirit ie the 
creator of the maxim that the end justifies tho 


means, Tho sectarian beliefs and objects being as- 
sumed to be true, anything for sect becomes the mot- 
to. And so the sectarian man comes to have a rec- 
tarian conscience, He 22 only those who 
are of the household of hia own faith. His sympa- 
thies, affections, benevolent impulses are bounded by 
the walle of his own church. e may be natural! 
humano, kind; but his humanity ls warped — 
checked by his sectarian partisanship. He becomes 
zealous for a ä — instead of zealous for 
a fellow-man. He loves his church, and not man- 
kind; will defend dogmas, tho he suffer human 
rights to be destroyed. This kind of character ls 
happily passing away. But I thiok we bave all seen 
each persons, and may still find them without diffi- 
culty,—those in whom zeal for sect seems to have 
eaten up or repressed the finer humanities of their 
natures, It le a matter of recent history how per- 
sistently the sectarianism of the churches stood in the 
way of the antlalavery reform, The Church, in f 
bas never led In any social reform that kas — 
of universal humanity at beart, The sects are too 
busy with paying tithes of mint, and anlaa, and cum- 
min to take upon them the good Samaritan’s service. 
This narrow-heartedness of sectarianism shows itself 
in small things as in great. I even know of a man, 
a zealous Methodist and a good ter, who has 
no shay’ in his carpenter's shop for a Unitarian 
honsebold. Thus It ie that social and personal an- 
tagonism, and even malice, easily follows sectarian 
V It comes oftener true than we are apt to 
think, as Coleridge sald, that he who begins by lov- 
ing his sect better than truth will end in moral 
belfishness, 

But it is gaid there will always be sect in the 
world; and it te said in a kind of despairing tone, as 
If it were useless to alm at anything else. en will 
always differ in religious opinion, It ls sald, and this 
difference of opinion must express i in different 
ecclesiastical . ea, there will always be 
secta and the spirit of sectarlanlam, until people shall 
come to see that character u higher than creed, and 
a holy life better than a holy ceremony; and until 
it shall be learned that religious organization can 
safely rest on the natural aspiration of the human 
heart after truth and virtue. Be it ours to help 
society forward to this blessed consummation; to the 
day whee! the highest creed shal) be faith, not mere} 
in truth discovered, but in the pursult of truth, an 
the highest object of a church shall be to promote 
the love of truth as the finest possible adoration of 
God, and the practice of truth asthe beat possible 
service to man, 


For Tak DDEX.] 
A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH, 


I shall name it the talking system. Ishall call it 
French yeast of a very superior quality, that never 
falle to set the stome of the dullest brain and the 
slowest tongue in motion, when once Introduced. 

Prof, Saureur, who is the author of this remarka- 
ble school, starta with the supposition that persons 
unlearned In the French language are as I chil- 
dren in that department of knowledge as the infant 
is ignorant of its mother’s vocabulary, One is as 
helpless as the other, as dependent as the other; and 

muat be led Into the great mystery of Age by 
Uke methods. The mother talka to the little one by 
means of the love in her eyes, by the smile on her 
lips, by kisses and caresses, and by every conceivable 
gesture, till it begins to vomprehend her spoken 
words and liap them after hur, She brings no other 
means to ald her in this task of speech-making. In 
a similar way, with no other methode than the moth- 
er takes with ber into the nursery—armed with no 
grammars, or dictionaries, or other outward means of 
proceeding,—Prof. Saureur appears before à class of 
educated Jish men and women to give them thelr 
firat lesson in French, They are not familiar with « 
word of his language, and be ia nearly as Mts of 
theirs, Each ls boxed up In a separate world. 

Before I attempt to show the process by which 
these two tongues are to mingle and run together 
and their speakers to become familiar as people of a 
common country, I must mention the very aignifiy 
cant fact that, in this school, everything depends 
upon the teacher, ‘‘As Is the teacher 30 ip the 
school,“ Is an old saying, and answers very well for 
achool-keeping; but It la not emphasized enongh by 
half for this method, which muet be conducted by # 
mpactaliy ities instructor, or there can be no school 
at all, either good or bad. Prof, Saureur la an ac- 
complished conversationist; but that le not all. He 
is a man of letters, possessing wit, genius, culture, 
and vast information, which beam over bis face, 
and speak in every motion. This exterior man is »o 
promising he awakens the curiosity of the class at 
once, and inspires them with intense eagerness to 

in accese to the rich jewels contained in his intal- 

8 They forget the Lam — es 
ed r that intervenes, an 

— tools he may put into their 2 with which to 

make thelr way. 

This clase = be composed of children, but it is 
more Ilkely to be of matured men and women; gradu- 

Harvard, student from Yale, and persons 
hidden trens- 
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be astonishing if the class before him surmised what 
he sald, though they comprehended not à spoken 
word. But the — the son! that moves over the 
face, beams in the eye, lights the brow, and lifts the 
hand. Already a means of communication hae beeu 
opened by aigna and gestures. These are to prepare 
the wuy for words,—they are to do the talking before 
words are learned, aud are to be an accompaniment 
for words through all future conversation, ere Mr. 
Tyndall present, the teacher would point to him, and 
may, un homme sage.“ This would be in keeping 
with the philosophy of bie system, which is to 
express the supreme thoughts In the mind at the mo- 
ment. But Tyndall ia absent; so the teacher holds 
up one finger, and says, “un doigt,” — two French 
words are learned. He holds up two fingers, and 
says, deux doigts,""— three French words are 
learned. The parta of the finger are examined; 
the different fingers,—‘l’lndex,” “le pouce.” They 
are counted, and u great deal of conversation le car- 
ried on concerning them, which lasts an hour. 

The second and third lessons continue with the 
hand, the arm, shoulder, the halr, and objects that 
are visible about the room. In all this time not è 
word of English ha» been spoken; but a great variety 
of gestures has been bom pote „ and every word 
learned has been a powerful magnet gathering to u- 
golf innumerable companions, 

For a few lessons, these persons with ideas are 
treated much Ifke children with none, They are no 
helpless that only auch subjecta can be treated as 
can de illustrated. But in the fourth lesson we ob- 
serve In the professor's new grammar, Causeries avec 
mea Elxves, such sentences as the following: Con- 
nalasez vous Socrate P’ Est-il vivant ou mort f“ 
„Daus PHiade d'Homère vous voyez R 
Achille lul- meme respecter les cheveux blancs du 
vleuz Priam” (the lesson bas been es cheveux"): 
From this time onward there le a wide divergence 
from thé course that would have been pursued with 
children, The teacher begins to unlock the intel- 
lect, appeal to the thought and sympathy of his pu- 
pils. A few common words have put them mors 
nearly on a leve), and they now have the key with 
which to enter each the soul of the other. The in- 
terest deepens, The pupils are not only accumulat- 
ing column upon column of words, but they are dis- 
coursing henceforth upon real, living subjects. 

They sit about thejr teacher as one could imagine 
the Pega of Plato to have done, in the quiet groves 
of the Academy. Are they learning French, atudy- 
ing the Fables of La Fontaine, the writings of Mon- 
talgne, or the radicalism of Wendell Phillips? It 
would be difficult to tell. One moment they are 
talking of the future tense, or the use of the sub- 
junctive; the next we hear: Quel livre de M. Emer- 
son préférez-vous?” or, ‘Quelle est la pièce de 
Shakespeare que vons avez le plus jue?” or, “Pon- 
Yons-nous mesurer la grandeur morale de Socrate, 
mesdames ?"” 

Who would not straggle bravely to gain the means 
whereby to converse upon such fotty themes with a 
profound acholar, a graceful and sympathetic con- 
versationist? Who would not take French lessons 
if for no other purpose than to study the literature of 
the world, to be filled with new thoughts and inspi- 
FaR, and to be fitting oneself as a genial compan= 
on. 

There bas not been a word of English heard in all 
these lessons, neither hava there been any French 
translations made tn English. 

The clara read from French books; and, when a 
tentence.or paragraph is met that is not understood, 


the teacher makes the explanation in French, in the 


same way that he treats any subject of conversation, 
Thus they learn to think and feel in French,—the 
whole mind becomes saturated with French, and the 
idese are clothed in French terms. So great le the 
gift of thla remarkable teacher, and so superior his 
syatem of Instruction, that before he parts with his 
pupils he has given them, not only the technical 
worda of bis language, but taken them into the heart 
of the French literature, inte the character of his 
countrymen, and Into the soul of French life, They 
find they have duplicated themselves, or added a 
French nature to their American. They are two 
times one; and they scarcely know which one they 
are the more. 

The Inquiry naturally arises, Can thie new method 
be made to benefit the masses as well as individuala ? 
Can there be more than one Saureur, and can his 
system be Introduced into general education, English 
as well ao French? That there lẹ need of this, no 
one will deny who visits our school-rooms, and lis- 
tens to the dull and monotonous “lesson-saylog’™ that 
is dragging Ite weary self along day after day, as reg- 
ularly as the weaver's shuttle, und just about as In- 
telligently,—who realizes the fact that not one teach- 
er in fifty is able to command the attention of a class 
for any length of time by means of any real conversa- 
tion,—who goes into soclety and witnesses the miser- 
able botch-work that Is made when people attempt to 
hold what they call a conversation, 

We are lutrodueing many new arts into ouredaca- 
tion. If there be room for one more, “the talking 
art,“ ita success would be ure under the guiding 
hand of such a master as Prof. Saureur. Onght not 
the talking art“ to precede all others 7 

L. S. H. 


— k 
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Tux Provence Press relates this anecdote: A 
young gamin applied at the Central Station this 
morning for à ticket to the poor children's excursion 
of the Christian Association. He was asked if he 
was a Christian, and promptly sald he was. Are 
you an honest boy?" ‘Yes, air!” The phrenologist 
Of the force lifted the lad's hat to examine his bump 


conecie: 
aaa, aa when ont fell a ticket for the 


MODSRN MARTYRDOM AGAIN. 
HR INDEX Bays :— k 

am these days the question Is coming home to 
more than one young Unitarian minister in the 
depthe of his own heart: ‘Can I let myself be classed 

ubllely among Christian ministers, Without tarnish- 

my own ideal of absolute truthfalness and hon- 
or? Ön the one hand are popularity and competen- 
cy; on the other band are exclusion and pecuniary 
distresa; and It la almply the public acceptance or re- 
jection of a name which is to decide between the 
two alternatives." This le the invinlble coercion 
brought to bear to-day on many a conscience in the 
Unitarian ranks by the now irrevocably and honestly 
accepted policy of the denomination. For those wha 
are made to feel it we have only the deepest and ten- 
derest sympathy; no advice, certainly no mlejudge- 
ment. Each soul must fight euch battles as these 
alone. Martyrdom of the modern sort has no glory 
in It at all; but It bas many a sting, and o D a 
ever to make heroes hera and hypo ies there, 
though perhape the heroism and hypocrisy are un- 
known even to themselves.“ 

We do not like to be Indifferent to any phase of 
human suffering; yet we find it impossible for us to 
bestow pity upon those real or imaginary young min- 
laters whose heart-rending triala are so tou ingly 
described. It la no new thing for the Unitarian de- 
nomination to be a Christian body. It has been so 
not only in these days,“ but from the very begin- 
nin ts minioters have been ordained and settled 
as Chrletisn ministers. If they are still disciples and 
followers of Jesus, there is no reason why they 
should not continué to stand at thelr posta without a 
single misgiving on the score of truthfainesa or hon- 
or. If they have ceased to be disciples and followers 
of Jesus, and can no longer receive pure Christianity, 
they should make known their precise position, and 
bravely take the far from terrible temporal ‘conse- 
quences, There ls nothing In the situation to make 
a manly man whimper, or to excite the painful sym- 

athy of any of his friends. The same great law of 
Katy applies to Christians, Jews, Mobammedans, and 
Free Religionists: if you are in n true position, stand 
fast; if you are sailing under falee colors, the sooner 

ou hoist your true flag the better. The Inward ent- 
Iefaction which attends a sincere course la eo great, 
tha outward gains or losses scarcely deserve men- 
tlon. 3 

It ia very easy to exaggerate the penalties of heter- 
odoxy in “these days.“ There have been dark ages 
when hereay cost a man o gaat deal, allenating him 
from his friends, exposing him to the losa of all his 
property, and putting hie life in 3 Thanks to 
modern toleration, one can be as heretical a» he 

leases now with almost entire Impunity, The pub- 
ic still desplse hypocrites, but for honest convictions, 
however uncommou, only heartlest respect ia enter- 
tained. A noble character la e onored. Al- 
though It ls an open secret that Abraham Lincoln 
and Charles Sumner were freethinkers In religion, 
the fact never cost either of them a vote, and their 
eulogies have not been atinted on this account, ex- 
cepting by a few obscure journals which gained no 
credit by such narrowness. The ‘rekindled fires of 
Smithfeld” are only painted flames. 

Its foreign readers, who know little af the state of 
public opinion in America, may infer from the plain- 
tive statement of THE INDEX, on the one hand are 
popularity and compaseni7 ; on the other hand are 
exclusion and pecuniary distress,” that ultra radicals 
have recently had distressing experiences in this 
country. Perhape distant sympathizers will even 
weep over the pettecutions and privations to which 
our arch-heretica have been subjected, They may 
imagine Mr. Potter impoveriahed by bia non-Christ- 
jan position, and Mr. thingham hungry, thread- 
bare, and deserted because of his “advanced” opin- 
fons, Yet the truth ie that Mr. Potter's salary has 
been enlarged, and Mr. Frothingham’s popularity 
and influence haye Increased almost in exact propor- 
tion to his departure from generally accepted doc- 
trines, Theodore Parker was often very brave, — 
he sometimes wasted a good deal of pity upon him- 
self, for his heresies pald large dividende of 
and success, He was no poor martyr, dente 
means of foreign travel, obliged to content himself 
with a fèw books, and preaching in an out of the 
way attic to a handful of hunted followers. No min- 
{eter ou this continent had a more enviable lot. He 
spoke to admiring thousands in Music Hall, and hia 

rinted sermons circulated throughout the land. 
ew public institutlons can boast of a larger or cost- 
lier library than he owned and r He gave 
sharper invectives than he received. And Mr. Em- 
erson, surely, le not a candidate for anybody's compas- 
sion. He Ia not shunned and abhorred, besides being 
refused a share in the oversight of institutions of 
learning. No mob has ever broken the windows of 
his house, or burned him in effigy. Even Judge 
Hoar, President of the Unitarian Rational Confer- 
ence, and therefore, perhapa, most likely to be full of 
sectarian 5 as never harmed a balr of Mr. 
Emerson's head, although the facilities for at least a 
verbal assault are always at hand. On the contrary, 
Mr. Emerson ls probably the most revered and best 
beloved citizen of the Commonwealth of Maasachu- 
setts, Snipe in the pastor of the Old South Church 
the stardlest opponent of his doctrines, and yet the 
heartiest admirer of his persona! character, If he 
had scars or wounds they would doubtless be con- 
cealed; but it is a notorious fact that he has none to 
show, In loving his fellow-men nf every creed he ia 
only reciprocating their cordial affection. 
he secreta of Free Religions confesslonals have 
not been * to us. There may possibly be 
some Unitarian ministers who have ceased to be 
Christians, but adroltly conceal this fact from their 
congregations, because they are too timid or too din- 


rofit 
the 
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popular appreciation of sincerity. anten ty 
pathy,” however, we think they piven ‘Te 


b can preserie ne 
self-reapect, or command the prin fo 
‘no adrie" 
Regtster 
{a freely offered: If yon claim to be men an 
let the mild terrors of modern persecution’ cn! 
you into the least treason or hypocrisy. Jy 
too little now to be a dissenter * but 8 
cowards to felgn conformity. If the early told 


y 
of Jeaus were not diemayed by the cry of 3 
Chrivileng 


to the lions,” non-Chrlatishs and ‘Ant. 
should easily muster fortitude enough to endure the 
light afflictions of martyrdom in these n“ 

Ci m Register, Nov. 14. = 


GOSPEL AND BIBLE NOT AGANIT wo 
MAN'S BIGHTSE, 

I do not understand why Tux INDEX afirma 
the Gospel and the Bible are against woma, 
rights—even her ry of suffrage, The Gop is 
the good news by Jesus Christ. He pave the mb 
stance of It when be cried out, in words taken frum 
Isaiah, “The spirit of the Lord God ts opon we, be 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the Gop tp 
the poor; he bath sent me to beal the broken 
w 22 gelirim 21 the ca 1 * CO net at liberty 

em that are , reach o acceptable 
of the Lord.” i s ne 

The Gospel, therefore, le not an “enemy,” w al 
firmed by Tum INDEX, to any right, or any bumin 

‘ood, but, on the contrary, is a proclamation of de 
iverance from disabilities, of liberty from ey 
of enslavement, of freedom from erey by 
which any sou! may be “brulsed," and w u eternal 
protest against the invasion of rights acd the ludic- 
tion of every kind of unjust subjugation. 

Surely, thle is broad enough to cover the talm of 
woman to personal, social, and political equality with 
man, since, If she be cast down In either, she li 
bound and brulsed by a cruel and oppressive band, 

And how ls the Bible against woman? This 
lamation of deliverance for the suffering and the 
wronged is not only from the Bible, but sounds lu 
key-note, and la the genius of the book. Tue drift lu 
reforming and elevating spirit, its culminating {oree, 
is an ally of God lu the human soul in his cemedes 
working to lift the race (of both sexes) to the plane 
of essentia) equality in the perfect unity, where, in 
the worde of that same Bible, ‘there la neither mule 
nor female, for all are one.” ‘ 

I am well aware that the Jewleh idea end we 
well as certain texte of the eplsties, may be mace to 
do service for the ‘subjection of woman,” bul bee 
are Incidental, and are of no account in determining 
the character and tendency of the Book a a whole, 
which, a8 I have said, in ite spirit and sweep, "is 
mighty, through God, for the pulling dows of rang- 
holda,” and for elevating the lowly, the outraged, and 
the oppressed. Sectarianlem, theological dogmatism, 
hierarchical despotism, are quite another Aar, af 
they are quite other than the Gospel or Bible r 
al fone. Lar Tag 1 bron’ ‘ one 2 * 
est arti but it will nd small support, 
progressive religionlsta, in a crusade against the Gor 
pel of Jesus Christ and the Book of Boola. 


Davin Pine, 
—Woman's Journal, Oct. 10. 
— — — ſ— 
THE BIBLE AGAINST WOMAN'S RIGHT 


BY gANNIE BESANT. 


The last ent which ts to crash us ls th 
authority of the Bible. Frederick Maurice jei 
people of the danger they ran when they “tum 


Now, paning by the fact tbat many of ue do not con 
would —— i hat using it 4 a pebble to sling st Ùt 
would su that using 

Torebead of Liberty has not, in the pas, tended ¥ 
exalt it, nor jø It likely to be more 228 ood 
future. Long ago, 3 2 on a beac ** — 
back the advancing tide, Wave after ware — 
laughter on tho strand, and the water rose hi 5 
higher, till it washed the kingly feet, and om 
surround the kingly chair. The zen knew D0 art 
And so for centurles bas religion HoT ach 
Bible in her lifted hand; she bas warne e 
wave of the rising tide of liberty, and cach Liner 
rippled forward regardless of her en, 

soul be subject to the higher powers, 

to Cromwell; and Cromwell, though 550 lion 
hut to the Bible, struck down the tyrant 5) wid tbe 
to enchain the people. Honor the king, ed tho 
Bible to Wash ngtoni and Waabingten Thot 
king, and founded the American Repu Bible: mà 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” eald — sharpen 
atern law saved the feeble from the Bi ange gdh 
eword. If a city is withdrawn to serve # h m 0 
“thou shalt surely smite the Inhabitants 1 utterly! 
with the edge of the word, destroying y — 
sald the Bible to Alva; and Alva — ‘ght fot 
the Netherlands, and the people rote, n: eer 
their lives, and won. Cursed is pim iA aid the 
of servants shall he be unto bie bret en teh, 
Bible from ten thousand pulpits; but a ould g9 
swore that, Bible or no Bible, the tha e ery . 
free. The Bible! why, it bas balatered oF bas dr 
jastice—it bas bulwarked every nen ain and blob 
fended every wrong. With toil and p from the’ . 
shed have the soldiers of Liberty vrung 


— | 
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luctant hands of priests and Btble-worshippers every 
charter of our freedom, every triumph of our cause. 
Every step in selence bas been won in despite of the 
Bible; every inch of netural knowledge has been 
conquered at the eword’s point from the realm of the 
supernatural, From the stake where Bruno stood 
and died, from the dungeon where Galileo knelt and 
trembled, a yeice has mae out that every advance of 
scleuce hasbeen struggled against by the Bible aud 
the Church. But take heart, you who cling to your 
Bibles; ae soon as we have gained this ons step tor- 
ward, as soon as it rings through England that women 
are no longer in subjection, yon will be able to clatm 
as the offspring of your Christianity that which, at 
its birth, you anathematized, Each trophy of ad- 
vancement, each symbol of triumph, ia claimed by 
the bibliolator as his as soon as it becomes popular. 
You will be able to find In your Bibles & sanction for 
the free development of womanhood, even as you 
have found room in the six days of Genesis for the 
vast mons of geology, and apace In the petty flrma- 
ment of Moses for the mighty facte of astronomy. 
The Bible ia claimed as the troe parent of modern 
fresdom, as the striker-off of the chains of the slave, 
the guardian of the feeble from the tyranny of the 
strong. It Is the spirit of Christianity that has done 
it all, you say; when the letter sald “kill,” it meant 
“‘preserve;" when the letter said obey,“ it meant 
‘“yealat;"’ when the letter sald enslave,“ it meant 
„et free. So take courage, ye worshippers of a 
book; your Idol will be shattered once more, but it 
can once more be re-mended; it will fall once more 
before the trumpet-blast of Freedom, but once more 
It can be raised, We mean to sel woman free; free to 
follow the guiding hand of Nature; free to fulfll er- 
ery fair 3 of her being; free to develop avery 
noble intellectual power, and every passionate long- 
Ing of her heart; free to expand in every direction; 
tree to grow, to strengthen, and to rise. Little care 
we whether or not our work square with the rules of 
an old Eastern civilization; let those who are aur- 
fous about it see to that. Gar work need not In itself 
trench on religion; but if Religion and the Bible 
ga ple with us, and try to stop and destroy us, then 
ligion and the Bible must either stand saida or elsa 
they must go down. 
ore.—In the debate which followed this lecture, 
exception was taken by some of the speakers to the 
introdaction of the religious question, and it was 
suggested that in attacking the Bible I had thrown 
down an apple of discord. I would polnt out that 
the raising of this question was not of my dolng. 
Had the s ‘ors known a little more of the subject, 
they would have been aware that the authority of the 
Bible le constantly brought forward aa an argument 
inst women's rights, and had I avolded meeting 
is argument I should have left out 4 link in my 
chain, The Bible has so great an Influence lu this 
country that its dictum to the contrary Is suficient to 
Sakon in most minds, the most logical argumenta, 
Had I wished to impeach the Bible as a whole, I 
should have made a very different attack upon it; 
but, in Mis lecture, nothing more was needed than to 
state forcibly that, so far as It touched on the eubject, 
the Bible muat be set aside; and a few historical par- 
allele were added, for the comfort of both friends and 
foes. The advocates of women’s rights have not the 
least desire to miz up the religious question with the 
olitical agitation; but If our opponents flog the 
ible at our heads, are we forbidden to turn it aside 
by lifting against it the shield of free thought? 


— — — 
THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS, 


Whatever may be assigned as the reason for the gue- 
cos of the Democratic ticket in this State, the real 
at be found in the following three proposltions, 
namely: ‘ 

1. ‘Attar temporizing and coquetting with the negro 
element, and going so far even, by some of our over- 
zealous but indiscreet and impolitic citizens, as to 
favor a unification of the races, the white people, fnd- 
ing that all of thelr advances had been neglected an 
treated with acorn by the negroes, finally resolved to 
assert thelr manhood, their power, and thelr dignity. 

In tha Convention at Baton Rouge they asserted 
both their might and thelr right, and proclaimed 
themselves independent of all negro support. The 
laaue wa» proclaimed to be one of the white man 

ainst the negro, and no concern was manifested at 

l aa to the sillancea which the negro might make. 

The position thus assumed attracted the attention 
of the negro, and Immediately set him at work think- 

over his own fate and his own interests. 

As a natural sequence of this position, and in 
order to strengthen It by all extraneous means, the 
propriety of dismissing from employment all olitical 
enemies promptly suggested Itself to those who were 
determined to make the political enemy feel the 
welght and power of the Southern white element. 

3. The derole and gallant conduct of the cltizen- 
soldiery of this city in thelr brilliant and successful 
overthrow of the usarpation of the government of 
Louisiana convinced the world of the rectitude of 
our purpose and the justice of our cause. Bealdes, it 
satisfied the negroes of the utter weakness of their 
pew Governor and hls contemptible gang of fol- 

lowers, : 

It proved to them that a government that conld 
be awept out of existence In fifteen minutes, with all 
of Its paraphernalia of military strength and national 
support, was not worthy of èltbar respect or conf- 
dence. This was the signal for desertion. And 
hence we find thosé who once worshipped at the 
shrine of Republicanism deserting the temple and 
religion of their faith, fleeing from ita falling fortunes, 
and inging pæans of praise to the rising star in the 
political firmament. 

The firmness and resolution of the white people to 


make this political contest upon u race laue bas given 
us the glorious victory over which we now rejoice, 
It astounded and terrified the negro, and it forced 
him into a recognition of the superiority and the ir- 
realatible power of the white man. Acknowledging 
their inferiority, and recognizing the strength, su- 
perlor intelligence and education of the white people, 
the negro was appalled by the significant combina- 
Hon of the whites against negroes and radicals, 

They saw in it something which boded no good to 
the party with which they had been allied, and they 
felt that it meant disaster to thelr own interesata, 
Once satisfied of this fact, and convinced of the weak- 
ness of the party and leaders with whom they had 
been allled—seeing them dissipate like snow before 
the sun, when the white people rose in thelr might 
against the constituted leaders, who fled like whipped 
curs before an avenging people,—it was not dicalit 
to bring over to the side of the powerful and conquer- 
ing party the support of the demoralized and'defeated 
adherents of a fallen and vanquished party. 

The secret of our succeas, therefore, in this polit- 
{cal campaign, le attributable entirely to the ld, 
fearless, and Independent course of the white people, 
who made the — 73 understand that ‘this govern- 
ment was made white men, for the benefit of 
white men and thelr posterity forever, and should ba 
administered by white men, and by none other what- 
soever,"—Wew Orleans Bulletin of November 5, 


THE SABBATH QUESTION, 


Rav. Jobn Chambers having Invited the Philadel- 
is Radical Club, and especially its President, to 

ear him discuss the Sabbath question on Sunday 
next, Mr. E. M. Davis, President of that body, has 
declined the reverend gentleman's invitation in the 
following letter ;— 

OFFICE OF THE RADICAL CLUB, 
333 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Noy. 12, 1874. 

To THE RAV. JOHN CHAMBERS ;— 

I thank you for your kind invitation to the “Rad- 
ical Club, and especially to its President,“ to bear 
you = “Sunday” afternoon next on the Sabbath 
question. 

Do not overlook this fact: We do not deny the 
holiness of the day you call the Sabbath, Our idea 
la ‘not one, but seven daya holy.“ We belleve that 
what is wrong to do on the first day of the week is 
wrong to do any day ; that the thing done, and not 
the when it le done, la the matter to consider. 
We would not have people religious one-seventh of 
the time only, but all the time, We do not wish to 
narrow or contract goodness to onè day, but have the 
world honest and true every day. 

I regret that I — 11 present. One serious 
objection to going to bear our position controverted 
Is that we should have no chance to reply before the 
same audience; and, aa I have no church pulpit from 
which to announce this, I take the libertyof doing 
so through the pulpit of the people—the news’ d 

It is so well known that at our Club all sides al 
an equal chance of a hearing that it seems superflu- 
oue to say that we shall be glad to see and hear you 
at our rooms at any time. Very respectfully, 

E. M. Davis, President Radical 


A ovaiovs NOTE, which comes from Russis, ia of a 
visit which Humboldt once paid to Iaxym, In Siberia. 
Carrying a letter of Introduction from the Governor- 
General, he went to the bouse of the chief goyern- 
ment functlonary of the place, M. Skotin, who was 
apparently s sort of Goodman Dull of immense selt- 
Importance and ignorance, The firat thing that the 
Governor-General heard of the savant was in a long 
letter from the wise Skotin :— 

“Some daya ago,“ he said, “there came here a Ger- 
man named Gumbolt, a dried-up little man, looking 
anything but respectable, As, however, he brought 
with him s letter from your Excellency, in which I 
am directed to treat bim with — and conald- 
aration, I received him with all due res At the 
same time, I must observe that this Individual seems 
to me very suspicious, and even dangerous. From the 
first he did not a me; he gosaipped too much, 
and did not Ilke the fare I offered him, though I haye 
a cook, Ferlisa, who makes excellent pirogs, and 
would be most happy to offer some to your Excellen- 
cy.... He seemed to despise both myself and my 
hospitality, and he evidently looked down upon the 
most eminent officials of the town. On the other 
hand, he is continually talking with the Poles, and 
other political criminals under my charge. Your Ex- 
cellency will forgive my boldness in saying this, but 
these conversations with political criminals could not 
escape my observation, especially as a few daya since, 
afters long conference, he went out with them at 
night to the top of a bill which commands the town. 
There they took out of case which they had 2 
with them an instrument in the shape of a long tube, 
which seemed to me and my colleagues like 2 huge 
cannon. This they placed on a three-legged stand, 
and then almed it otralght at the town. Each of 
them approached the instrument, apparently to ad- 
just It so as to rectify the aim, Seeing the great dan- 
ger which threatened the inhabitants of the town, 
which la bullt entirely of , I immediately or- 
dered the town guard, which conalsts of a sub-ofcar 
and a!x men, to march to the spot with loaded mus- 
kets, and not lose sight of this an's proceedings. 
If the man’s treacherous designe prove what I sus- 

t them to be, we are ready to risk our lives for the 
Bear and for Holy Russis.” -N. Y. Tribune. 


Rev. Dr, SuNDEBLAND, the chaplatu of the Sen- 
ate, prayed that God would make “this Congress as 
the Sanhedrim to the Jew,” but the telegraph report- 
ed it as the ‘Sacred Ram to the Jew.” 


LECTURE NOTICE. 


Mr. Rowland Connor ha recently prepared a course 
of lectures upon the temperance queation, of special 
2 to the present time, and aiming to give 
to this difficult subject a new treatment, and also a 
more thorough diecusaion than le possible in a single 
lecture, The special topics are:— 

1. Natlonal Drinks, 7 

2. Beer, Wine, and Liquor. 

8. Stimulants and Narcotics. 

4. The Laws of Intemperance, 

5. Temperance and Legislation. 

6. Radical Remedies for Intemperance. 

Mr. Connor has also prepared a course of scientific 
nee as grows — 

„The Genesis and Methods of Sclanos, 

s a Antigui — — 

. The Origin o es. 

4. Tha Descent of Sian. 

5. The Origin of Life. 

6. Lliustratlons of Evolution. 

The third and fourth of these lectures contain a 
full outline exposition of the th of Mr. Darwin, 
and may be given apart from the others, If deaired, 

Address, RowLasp n 
Jamaica Plain, Masa. 


PRISON PUNISHMENTS. 


John F. Augustus, Misa Linda Gilbert of New 
York, and David Sargent will speak upon prisons, 
prison ecenes, and prison instruments of pose 
ment at Harmony Hall, 18 1-2 Boylston St., Monday 
evening, Nov. 30, at 7 1-2 o'clock. e Idantical whip- 
ping post formerly in use at Virginia Penitentiary, 
with ball and chains, shackles, gagging irons, etc., 
will be exhibited, and correct representations of ‘the 
solitary” and lower arch now in use in Maesachu- 
setta State Prison, the iron cage, shower bath, pillo- 
ry, tact mitre, yoke, Boston gallows, boy's pony, 
treadmill, etc., etc. These implementa of torture 
are lu use in this, the nineteenth, century, and are 
considered n to reform men and women, and 
fit them for a better life; as to hope, position, or any 
reatoration in thie life, le is taken for granted to be 
entirely out of the questlon. 

Mr. Black will be present with hla celebrated stare- 
opticon. Tickets 25 cents, 2 


Poetry. 


(For Tux DDEL] 


IN VAIN. 


No more repeat the former days, 
Applylog rules, devising ways 
To lace souls straight in moral atays: 


Ye glid the outward cheat and show. 
The times grow ripe, and wise men know 
Beneath ts bid the world's old woe. 


Crimes lurk in fastoesses secure 
Of mind and heart long left impure, 
How do we thus our peace insure? 


The millions, fearing, praise thelr Lord, 
And, down the lines his signal beard, 
Force moves to ply the hated word, 


Armed rule of sainta! ‘The State’s bad chest. 
Crimes sally forth and now retreat, 
Plotting for aye the Law's defeat. 
- O jealous gods of outward might, 
Whose aceptred bands conduct the ight 
Of boly pride from Binal's height! 


Your arms now wither of old age. 
Your powers depart, Your whitening rage 
Would pile with death the whole world's ataga. 


What oan ye win with all your strife, 
Your vengeance whetting still the knifo? 
No sweet and fractifying life, 


Bioxet H. Monon. 
NOVEMBER, 1857. 


COASA HECEIPTS. 


FOR run WEEE ENDING NOVEMBER A. 


. iT, conta 

Loring, B3 cents; Mra, Benj. lreron, $; R. d. 

A EP Weinberger $5; D. Balacptine, $3; M. 
Watson, e ceata; Charles Hech, 
Hecht, fja M. Ballou, $13 U 
ner. 63; M. M. Ballou, $13; C. 8. 

1,50; 1. P. Wilson, 83; Ephraim Gee, $5; K. C. Miles 81; 

im. Smith, $3; 8. Bubrer, $3; H. M. L. Milling : 
A,R. Brown, $13; D K. Boutelle, $2; L. M. Thurston, 83; 
L. M, Plummer, hit; A.J. Kobeson, BIC; W, J. Potter, 6795 
J.B. Palmer, $10; D. F. Chua, $30; G, P, j 


, Tack 
Chadwick, $19; John Wether 
3 ch E 


„Lyman, $10; Georgs Templeton, $2; Jefferson O! 
gia; onn devine, Blo; Joseph Knight, 910; A. Tanzer, §10; 
orria Kinatein, 616, 


N. B.—Plense examine tho ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Impex mall-tag, and report at once any error in either, 
N. B.—When writing about a former remittanee, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly as possible. 
. B.—Postage on Taz Inpex Is five cente per 
anting from receipt of the first number, Paradis in a 
vanos at the place of delivery. 
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“MODERN MARTYRDOM AGAIN.” trath, comes to the conclusion th 
The 4 nder s — name implies something that u ae aiig 
FUBLISHED Ir THURSDAY It le not often that Tae Inpxx is supposed to err | fore be resigon it publicly. At once he ts g — 
BY in the diraction of too much “aympathy’—though It from bla pulpit, and turned adrift withont 
TEE rn ASHOCLATION, has in fact quite as much as le consistent with un- | tO care for himself and his family as bathe a 


compromising adhesion to ideas, But now it finds Has he no cause of complaint? We can eaally 

Itself rebuked by the Christian Register because it fou bie saying to the denomination:— . 
has expressed the deepest and tenderest sympathy” You enticed me into your service under 
THE INDEX accepts every result of aclence and sound | for sorely tempted men—for young clergymen whose | tences. You told me, through Channing ang 4 
learning, ee 2 harmonize it with the Bible: | opening eyes begin to see that Christianity ia not the your moat revered writers, that "Christianity lia We, 
Telleve in Truth, m, Progress, Equal Rights, aod | supreme truth they have hitherto considered It, and not a creed,’ and that It permits u a. 
Brothe yet that to taka a public stand outside of it may In- lute freedom of inquiry, and (by Implication) abeg. 


rly Love. 

= „ rial or otherwise, 
ae n m Ay ae iee — ar Solumas except | volve their dependent families in immediate and dis- lute freedom to proclaim in public the rendlu of that 
vid Editorial tree inquiry. I now find that your Ch 


for bis or ber own indi = gontri: | tressing poverty, Even if auch men fail to be he- 
ita of t aw R roes, and sadly shrink Into the mere outward con- | not = life alone, but inalste upon tho ‘Livery of thy 
: formity which is no new thing In the history of the | Lord,’ and requires at lesat a verbal profession 
rr dissootate Falte. | Church, our sympathy le not lessened, but increased Jegiance to him. Exercising with a faithful ou, 
Ocravros Wir F Weerwont™ | to pity; for who are we to exact heroism of other science the free Inquiry which was guaranteed om, 
Hrioorsmon, WILLIAM J. Portes, Rim ane Rer. CHARLES | men? The Register thus “freely offers“ ita advice: | I now find myself diemissed from your servies by 
pe Rips ra Pa Faaxors W. Newman (England) ff yon claim to'be men, don’t let the mild terrors | cause I have, as you bade me, told you the bight 
r K:T—T— pf modern persecution coerce you Into the least trea- religious truth I could see, I now find mul yor 
TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS,—Only Short Arti- | son or hypocrisy, It costs too little now to be a dis- Christianity and your liberty are not compatible, 10 


at 
NO. 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 
3 „ Monzon Sraner. Julius T. Troy 
Toledo Office: No moa oni „ 


lab M. 


sles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned, sentor for any but arrant cowards to feign conforml- — your 3 go to the wall. I therefor 
ty.” The advice to be true to truth, no matter what | charge you with deception in assuring me thit th 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 26, 1874. the cost, le certalnly fatthfal counsel; it expresses Are compatible; I charge you with — ne an 


te ideal of every noble heart, But when men haye | Jour service under the pledge of a freedom whig 

SUNDAY LECTUBES.—Tho Editors of Tun Ixpex will 1 
leoture occasionally on — If desired, within a con- been true to truth, and learned what auch fidelity | 7% have withheld; I charge you with having led me 
venlent distance of Boston. may cost even In these days of Neo-Chrietian looge- to waste precious years of my life in the preparation 
for a minlatry of faithful truth-seeking and honest 


ness and feeble bigotry, there is nothing admirable in 
Me. Porren’s comprehensive analysis of “‘Sectari- | the spirit which scoffs at thelr prosaic yet none the truth-speaking, and now, when itis too late to w 
anism,” which was listened to with such Interest at | less painful sacrifices, It lu altogether too much like quire another profession, tarning me adrift with my 
Providence and ja now kindly contributed to these | the philanthropy which settles down comfortably in family to struggle with bitter poverty. Tacens you, 
pages, occupies the firet place In our present issue, | an easy-chalr, and thinks that “the weather ls mod- therefore, not for being Christian, nor yet for not bo- 
and will be read with even greater Interest. erated” for the fireless poor, when a new scuttle-full | Ing free, but for telling me you were Christian and 
“Opry Gop and his Apostle, If ye are true beller- Of conl has been emptied into the blazing grate that free both, when you are Christian only. If you bat 
ers,” says the Koran, ‘Obey God and his Chriat,” | it toasts Its own shine by. We have just as Tittle ad- | bonestly avowed the truth, and warned me u the 
says Christianity, “Obey God and hie Lawgiver,” | miration as the Register for the conformity which {a | stert in the Divinity School that yon did not permit 
says Judalsm. All claim obedience for a man, as the | the price of a soul; bat when we remember that the liberty to go beyond a fixed limit, I should ud leut 
interpreter of God. And all compel the free spirit to | motive of it is sometimes love for u delicate wife or have been warned in season; but you still profess to 
refuse their claim, tenderness for helpless children, we confess that in-“ * peat * on, still deceiving others as yon 
dignation against the conformer turns into a sterner ve deceived me, en, consequently, you compel 
een 3 e en feeling towards the ecclesiastical system that tempts | me sither to be false to my own soul or els m 
advance. Here Is a chance to recelye the paper for him to his fall. All the more honor to those who, Sreat hardship in my dearest interests, you bare 
thirteen montha at the prics of twelve months. Please en. under such pressure, know how to stand erect | Wronged me by hes insincerity, and I hold you no 
tell your friends and neighbors of thie liberal offer, and unbent! ee 3 
aid help wa ——— The paragraph of which the Register makes light e can Iniagine, wo repeat, such an Indictment m 
is a ‘de, Git ced, dda a ta was prompted solely by very recent occurrences, A this brought by the young minlater who wrote the 
* © | pasaga in a letter received within the present letter quoted above, and whose exemplar life we 
Southern problem an article copied elsewhere from month, from which we suppress everything that have never heard so much as donbted. What ha te 
the New Orleans Bulletin, on the causes and meaning might betray the authorship, may be quoted In ayi- Christian Register to aay in answer to li? 


of the late election in Louisiana, If it tells the truth, dence: Instead of giving me some notice, I was dis- —ꝛ— k 
n euere missed at once, after I had told them what I really | LETTRE FROM PROFESSOR NEWMAN, 
can leaders does not mean betrayal 0 the n oe to | Ae my salary baing discontinued immediately — 2 
their late masters, ‘They will ba wise not beet . and my little family left without resources at the be- Weston sures Mane, Nor. 4, 1814 
it in that denier ginning of a hard winter. . . I was made to under | My DEAR MR. ABB 

: stand by —— that, if I would suppress, all would be While I am grieved that (in Impex, October 15th) 


ON THE evening of November 17, we had the | well; and I was counselled to practise policy, —— | you account me unjust to Tae Dorr, I am try 
pleasure of meeting a little gathering of forty or fifty | —— speaks of my playing the ole ofa nee How — at the strength 1. your — T supposed 
persons interested in radical thought at a hospitable | easy It lo for people who have never made any sacri- | that I was pointing at simple fact, and never er- 
mansion in Lowell, assembled on the invitation of a fices for thelr convictions, who really have none | pected you to disown it. Of coume I know that is 
lady whose zeal, enterprise, aud courage in the good | apart from pride and sentimentality, to talk of play- | Tux INDEX each is answerable only for whut he 
8 2 na oy be eee, by 17 ing the role of a martyr! It these people knew that | writes himself; but you and Mr. A. W. S.“ appar 
Me 5 K rs as rk: ay hoe N Y | what they call playing means often, in auch in- me to be substantially TAE IND EZ. With consider 
2 ral = om c e : pn es stances, the want of the necessaries of life, even hun- abla trouble In looking back through the eolunrz, L 
. wh rhe — — N ioe ger and anxiety for those dependent upon you for | have no doubt I could find the passages which have 
las series for the present sata mt afi tes — thelr daily food, amounting almost at times to des- | misled me; but as you frankly disown my interpreti- 
sind’ ak ds nie abe 4 er a by 2 peration, as has been the case for a good part of the | tion, It is better to aay that I regret the generality of 
sale Re akha iy A hee 5 — i — 3 time with me for the last —— years, they would | my statement, and would withdraw It if J were able. 
— — s heh 73 ve eae ae — ciona | choose perhaps some other word.“ No, they would | Not the less I must say that in your very disavow- 
— es 1 a * k" Ke 70 a ven probably not. It is not truth that dictates their | al I find the nucleus of that at which I was pointing. 
ai poe * te 3 uu A 1 ment, | choice of words so much as regard for ecclesiastical | You impute to Christian doctrine "the punishment 
vom utd AD w = ght will find hearers Interests; which trath seldom furthers. of heresy as a crime.” No doubt this has been prc 

9 rthodoxy. The defence which the Register sets up for its con- | tised by Christian professors for many ag® pre 

Prormsson NEwMAN shows in another column | tempt of “modern martyrdom” like the above rests | eminently since the Crusades Initiated the Christian 
how utterly foreign to his purpose it was, and id, to | on this statement: “Its (the Unitarian denomina- | Church into great and bloody ware for the Holy Sep- 
misrepresent THE INDEX; but it pains us that he | tion's} ministers have been ordained and settled as ulchre,—a matter as remote from the objects 
should consider the editors of the paper us constitut- | Christian ministers, If they are still disciples and | cated by Jesus and the apostles sa were tho mon- 
ing it, We do not feel at liberty to omit that passage | followers of Jesus, there is no reason why they | strous cruelties and follies of the proceeding, You 
of his letter, which we should gladly do. Withont | should not continue to stand at their poste without a | remember that my first indication of my difference 
the contributors, both editorial and occasional, to ita | single misgtving on the score of truthfulnesa or hon- | with you turned on thie point, I say, 0 
columns, Tae Inpex could never have commanded | or. If they have ceased to be disciples and followers | has been MANIFKEeTLY depraved. We know that ihe 
the respect which their ability and character have | of Jesus, and can no longer recelye pure Christian!- | collected writings called the New Testament are für 
won forit However our English friend may ezag- | ty, they should make known thelr precise position, | older than Athanasius. To know what Christianity 
gerate the part contributed by the editors, our Amer- | and bravely take cho far from terrible temporal con- | was, to them I must refer, as all Protestants 40. 
ican readers will correct this disproportionate estl- | sequences.” i > ‘mae how Protestants feel under your Imputations, 
mate, and do justice to the mental and moral force This does not tell the whole story. The Unitarian | because I haye been a Protestant Christian i anes 
sare displayed by our unselfish co-laborers. | denomination have not only professed “pure Christ- | you too have been one, your positions arè unintel- 

he paper would most certainly have been a failure | tanity’’ from the beginning, but also perfect liberty, | ligibleto me. From the age of eleven to lter 
without ate and no one could more gratefully ap- | unlimited free inquiry, as their whole — and upward, I was a devotee of the New Testament. 
3 a4 bayer nay, the absolute necessity, of prs. It makes the wame profession trday. It | So far was I from there learning thet seele t 
* pas 5 an T 2 It la s movement, not us Induces young men to enter its ministry on the | ment of a heretic was a duty, that I regarded lh 1 2 
Pepsi aie thank 0 3 Tus INDEX represents; | supposition that pure Christlanity and perfect liberty | as I do now, as a wicked outrage far worse 32 
showing how little N Newman himself for | are entirely compatible, es that denomination admin- | heresy, and having not a particle of deten © 
sent all it aspects we alone are qualified to repre- | Isters its affairs, What turns out to be the fact? A | Christianity, I cannot but belleve that o — 

` young minister, obsying his own earnest cravings for | your sentiment, and your judgment of New 
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ment doctrine, when you regarded yourself as a 
Ohristian. ] 

I signalize this polnt, but I think you really unjust 
to Christianity on other pointa which you quote also; 
especially, the deterioration of ethics by making an 
inspired book the test of morality.” No inspired 
book was preached by Jeaus and the apostles, The 
New Testament did not then exist. Paul often 
quotes the Old Scriptures, but he overrode the let- 
ter which killeth’ by “the spirit that giveth life “ 
in the tone of the modern Quakers, To sccuse 
Christianity of deteriorating morals appears to me 
alike unjust and unwise. I do not think you can 
mean to say that Jesus, James, Peter, Paul, and 
the John who wrote the epistles, deteriorated the 
morals of thelr contemporaries, You mean that the 
moderns—professed Christians who teach a doctrine 
unknown to the first teachers—deteriorate morals. 
Say this, and you will say nothing paradoxical, noth- 
ing that can justify resentment; moreover, you will 
have me on your aide. In the present state of knowl- 
edge to set up the New Testament as infallible de- 
presses othics. 

Again, as to the circumscription of human broth- 
erhood by sectarian lines ;” I object to the objection 
on à different ground, It le trivial in comparison to 
the atrocity of murdering or persecuting heretics, and 
it taxes Christianity with offence, where offence rises 
solely ont of the weakness of human nature. Just 
20 you may assaill patriotism, because so many have 
beon led by intended patriotism into injustice to for- 
eigners, Our country, right or wrong!” as a toast 
to animate soldiers, will not have your approval, 
nor mine; yet I think we shall both agree that there 
is an important virtue, fitly called patriotism, nor 
ought he who preaches it to be charged with error, 
because others misapply it, as our Lord Nelson is sald 
to have done, In teaching that to hate s Frenchman 
as you hate the devil is the first duty of a midehip- 
man.“ When Paul says, “As we have opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men, especially to those who 
are of the household of faith,” I ses nothing to re- 
prove, any more than if one sald, ,, . tunto all men, 
especially unto our own compatriots.” Why call 
this drawing up sectarian circumscription? Under 
a frightfully and grotesquely depraved sacardotal 

papacy, non-Christians were treated aa without bu- 
man rights; yet such was the genial power of the 
New Testament, working amid the rubbish which 
overwhelmed it, that out of Christianity has come 
more general philanthropy, more warmth of mercy to 
men of every race and religion, than ever out bf the 
Greek and Roman schools of philosophy, much hon- 
or as they deserve, And we ourselves, who think 
(of course, I mean, justly think; for I have no hes- 
{tation about it) that we have outgrown Christianity, 
yet it ls only as wise pupils ought to outgrow a wise 
master, when they superadd other teachings and 
study to his lessons. Now we have eighteen hundred 
years experience beyond that of Jeans, James, and 
Paul; hence on the one hand I sea nothing to boast 
of, It we surpasa their measure of knowledge and 
wisdom; on the other hand, I think it ungracious to 
overlook our debt to them. Until you consent to dis- 
criminate them from the sacerdotal, worldly kingdom 
of the papacy, you must appear to Protestants, and to 
me, as unjust. I am heartily yours, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN BOOK TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD IN 
PUT-IN-BAY, OHIO, JULY, 1874. 


Among the many exciting political, theological, and 
reformatory conventions of the day, this meeting of 
booksellers has not attracted as much attention as its 
importance deserves. 

Every maker or buyer of books must know in how 
chaotic a state the business has been for some years, 
and how difficult It is for any one to tell whether he 
u paying a fair price for the article he receives or not. 
We have known a difference of twenty-five per cent. 
in the retall price of a book in two stores alde byalde; 
and at one time leading magazines could be bought 
singly at less than the coat of subscription. 

Now individual purchasers may fancy that they get 
an occasional advantage from this state of things; 
but In reality the reading public suffere just sa much 
from it as the Book Trade does. It is the interest of 
all that business shall be on a regular, woll- eatab- 
lished basis, and that those engaged in it shall have 
a falr profit on the coat of production, so that they 
shall be encouraged to undertake expensive enter- 
prizes and to give the public the best work possible at 
a fair price. 

We need vary much reformation in our whole way 


of doing business, so that the competition shall be to 
produce a better article, not a cheaper one. 

The Book Trade Association propose to further 
thelr objects by union among themselves, by stated 
meetings for consultation, and by the regulation of 
dilacounts allowed to teachers, libraries, and other 
parties, 

We will not discuss the practical value of their 
apecial rules; but the object is certainly a good one, 
and the parties actually engaged in the trade are the 
best judges of the means calculated to secure it. 

The wide-+pread financial corruption and dishon- 
esty of the times has its roots in every department of 
life. Plain, straightforward dealing, which aska fair 
remuneration for service, and is desirous to pay a fair 
price for all {t buys, is the foundation of that broader 
national honesty which would remedy all our finan- 
cla] disasters; and every movement which looks to 
the purification of trade meets with our warm sym- 
pathy. We hope the booksellers, whose business le 
of special Interest to all thinking men, will set an ex- 
ample of high and honorable dealing which will be 
followed by others, x. D. 0. 


THE POLITICAL LESSON. 


To'all lovers of popular liberty and a pure State, 
Instead of party, the result of the recent elections has 
brought unfelgned joy. 

The Republican party has been a great and power- 
fol party in American politics for eighteen years. 
Since 1800, It has had unbroken success at the na- 
tional ballot-box, sweeping nearly all the Northern 
States, and many of the Southern, with its banners 
of victory, and holding with a firm grasp the admin- 
istration of the federal government, The keya of 
the treasury have been in its hande; the army and 
navy have been utterly subject to its high behest; 
and all the vast patronage of the nation it has had 
with unstinted power to give und bestow. 


The Republican party began well. It owed Its ori- 
gin to an Idea, as mont parties do,—the idea of liber- 
ty. The Democratic party (as ite name Indicates) 
was born of the same idea, and had it continued to 
be true to that, the Republican party never would 
have known an existence. But the one fatal mistake 
of the grand old Democratic party was Its alliance 
with Southern slavery, That mistake made the Re- 
publican party both possible and necessary. No 
party belongs to history, which is not true to popular 
liberty. In no country, much lesa In America, can It 
hops long to succeed when it forgets to be utterly 
talthful to freedom, when it clasps hands with op- 
pression, and becomes an instrament to despoll any 
class of persona of any of their natural rights. The 
Democratic party, in connecting Itself with tha power 
of slavery, forgot the high destiny of its birth, and 
flung an insult into the face of Liberty, which she 
was not slow to avenge. Stralghtway the flag of 
young Republicanism was unfurled; and, In its sac- 
ond great contest with the pro-slavery Democracy, it 
came off proud victor, and planted ita colora on the 
dome of the nation's capitol. 

But it seems to be the fate of every party long in 
power to become corrupt. Gradually it learns to 
forget the grand significance of ita original mission; 
slowly the inspiration of the great ides which 
launched It Into life oozea out of its consciousness; 
by a series of selfish und unpatriotic expedients it 
steadily lowers ita moral tone, until at last It stands 
before the country shorn of its pristine nobility, only 
contriving to exist by virtue of {ts traditions and 
that sheer tenacity of life which a once powerful 
party-organization continues to possess long after it 
has lost itë soul, During the first five years of ite 
history, the Republican party successfully vindicated 
tho wiedom of events which brought It Into existence, 
All thie time it was in s true sense the party of the 
people; the conspicuous Intelligence, virtue, and pat- 
rlotlom of the American people were In it. No other 
party really existed but in name; none other had the 
confidence of the nation’s conscience, or the love of 
the nation's heart, to any appreciable extent, Dur- 
ing the second five years of ite history, the Republi- 
can party began to show signa of faltering In its high 
career. Men with only selfish ambitions came more 
to the front, and politiclans mora and more over- 
topped statesmen in its counsels and its conduct. 
The rebellion was suppressed, and slavery was abol- 
Ished, These wers the two great hletoric acts of the 
Republican party, while yet it was the party of the 
people. But these two strokes of grandeur accom- 
plished, and the party began to Jose ita sanity. It 
seemed to spend in these two acta the great sum of 


that momentum which had been imparted to it when 
first it was launched, like an arrow from a bow, from 
the high-strung popular heart. Thenceforward its 
wisdom grew to be expediency, its statesmanship to be 
political cunning, its honor and self-respect to be self- 
ishness and venality, And when the third five years 
of its existence were entered upon, and the fourth of 
lta presidential successes attained, it staggered into 
the arene of the nation flushed with victory, yet red- 
dened with the palpable and growing hue of a de- 
bauched will and corrupted conscience, Now, Sum- 
ner and Schurz might utter thelr eloquent warnings 
in the Senate, and Greeley write his pungent, vigor- 
ous, and wholesome criticlema in the Tribune; now, 
thousands upon thousands of true and honest Re- 
publicane might make thelr brave and manly protest 
at tha ballot-box,—it all availed not a whit. The 
party was drunk with continuous victory; It was 
waxen fat with the spoils thereof, and it was ready 
to kick with asinine stupidity against every prick of 
stateamen’s admonition and increasing popular indig- 


nation. 


But there is an Jnsnperable limit set to the extent 
to which any party can go In the repudiation of its 
own principles, and the tampering with the purity of 
the State entrusted to Its keeping. The Republican 
party has now reached that limit in Its own history, 
and it must atop abort and turn square round, or its 
days of power in Washington will be few and infe- 
Ueltous. Instead of repudiating principles, It must 
now repudiate men. —and henceforward it behooves 


It to be very careful that It repudiates the right men; 
for hitherto it has slaln some whose ghosts have since 
come back to trouble it. It must cease to be the 
party of politicians, and become once more the party 


of the people; otherwise it may expect that the peo- 


pla will continue In that process of administering 
discipline to it, upon which they evidently have en- 


tered now so vigoronaly. 

And yat the recent political revnleion in this coun- 
try conveys to my mind a more transcendent lesson 
than that I am able to gather [rom the mers punish- 


ment of the Republican party, which is involved in 


it. It leads me to hope that our American people 
are slowly learning that it is wisdom to keep thelr 
politics nearer home and more under thelr own im- 
mediate supervision, Instead of letting them be taken 
no largely to Washington, and dealt out chere among 
office-holdera and office-seekers, aa a crew of canal 
boatmen might deal out cards In a game of poker; 
that they are getting to be less disposed to let out 
their government as a job to a clase of professed poli- 
ticlane of any party, and more inclined to ree If they 
cannot govern themselves with lesa fuss about It as 
well as less corruption. I say, I am led to hope that 
this is the case; but I do not know to what extent 
this hope is well-founded, Yet I ee that one of the 
new demande of the present political revolutioniats 
is—“Short leglelative sessions, and the abolition of 
special legislation except in extreme cases.” This 
looks in the right direction, —the direction of less 
politics, and more real social ethics,—the direction of 
less government by a cinsa fora class, and of more 
individual responsibility of thonght and action. It 
looks in the direction of that good old Democratic 
doctrine of local self-government and individual eov- 
ereignty,—a doctrine which we in this nation of late 
have had too little regard for. I trust we shall grad- 
nally yet surely find our way back to it from all that 
tendency to centralization and “Cesarism,”? which 
the civil war entailed upon us. 

I confess that it {s because I Bnd thie hope of a re- 
vival of pure Jeffersonian Democracy new-born with- 
in me, that I specially rejoice in the recent political 
overturning in this land. I do not care so much that 
one party shall be put down and another put up, as 
that all mere parties shall be put down and THE PEO- 
PLE put up to be thelr own ralers in their own indi- 
vidual homes and hearts, In a real republic, no 
party ought to haye any existence as a party, but 
only as a temporary Instrument to work the will and 
the welfare, not alone of the majority, but also of the 
minority of the people. Majorities have no right to 
rule at the expense of the rights of minorities,—as le 
the case when mere party-politics prevall, It ought 
to be understood that no party should win at the 
polls in any election, but that the people should al- 
ways win; and that neither the Democratic party nor 
the Republican party should. ever be in power at 
Washington, but that the people should always be in 
power there, When this is understood, then no mat- 
tor whether we have an Administration for one term 
or ten terms, or no term at all; the will of the whole 
people may administer itself by whatever means is 
available to ita need. 4. W. 8. 
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Communications. 


OONSTITUTION AND PLATFORM 


OF THE FREE THOUGHT ASSOCIATION OF LAEE CITY, 
MINE, 


, [Thefollowing was received several months ago, 
mlslald, and at last discovered again. It ls now pub- 
lished with apologies for the mischance.—Ep.]} 


ARTICLE I. 

The name of this o: ation shall be The Free 

Thought Association of Lake City. 
ABTICLE TI. 

Wuereas, In union there is strength, and in a 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom; therefor 
we associate ourselves together for the purpose o 
mutual Improvement, and to elicit and promulgate 
the light of truth for the promotion of Free Thought 
and Action throughout our country and the world in 
general, and especially In Lake City, 

ARTICLE IIL 7 

WarxkzAs, It la self evident that, If we accept s 
truth upon ita simple announcement, we should nec- 
essarily on the same principle accept an error; there- 
fore wa hold It to be not only our privilege, bat our 
positive duty, to employ our reason and every means 
within our reach in determining what is true and 
what is false. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Wueneas, The rights of conscience and private 
judgment in matters of religion are natural, sacred 
and ought to be inviolable; therefore we are opposed 
to any power, authority, organization, or association, 
which may attempt by any means whatever to abridge 
thelr free exercise, and will exert our influence to op- 

any such attempts or designs, coming from any 
source whatever, 
ARTICLE V, 

WHEREAS, Our National Constitation is strictly 
secnlar; and 

Waereas, It was the intention of the framers of 
that instrument that the National and State laws and 
governments should correspond with this, as well as 
with its other measures; and 

Wanna as, We think it a wise and beneficent pro- 
vision whereby no special sect or religion can be 
established or supported by the laws, the govern- 
mente, or the public funds, but all be protected; 

THEREFORE, We are opposed to any and all viola- 
tions of the spirit of this provision of our national 
Constitution, and also to any amendments of i by 
which this provision may be rendered null, thereby 
virtually waiting Church and State. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The means W in working for these objects 
shall be regalar local meatings, free discussions, oon- 
versations, essays, addresses, lectures, music, the 
Platform and the press, and auch other means as cir- 
cumstances may warrant, 

ARTICLE vn. 


Sach measures aball be adopted for furnishing 
funds for the Association as shall be prescribed in the 
by-laws by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
at a meeting for that purpose, 

ARTICLE VIIL 

The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of five məm- 
bera, al) of whom shall be elected annually by ballot. 
Thelr duties ahall be those commonly pertaining to 
thosa offices. 

ABTIOLE IX. 

Auy person may become a member of this Associ- 
ation by signing the Constitution and By-Laws, but 
aay those who pay at least one dollar a year shall be 
entitled to vote upon any question of finance or for s 
change of this Constitution, 

ARTICLE X, 

This Constitution and By-Laws may be amended 
by = three-fourths vote pf the members present at 
any regular meeting, providing that a public notice 
of such amendments shall have been given at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Association at least two weeks 
previous to such meeting. 


PLATFORM, 


We Intend our platform to be broad enough for all 
candid thinkers, and we invite all who think freely 
for themselves, and are ready to be true to their con- 
victions, to unite with us in the search for truth, and 
to labor with us for the development of true and en- 

tened humanity, 

‘ome, Materialists, Spiritualists, Naturalista, Christ- 
lans, extra-Christians, anti-Christians, Delsts, Athe- 
lets, Free Religtonlats, Ratlonallsts, Mohammedans, 
and Pagaus, come, meet together and exchange 
thoughts, 

“Truth is a prize wherever found, 
On heathen or on Christian ground. 


We receive as useful every fact which reason and 
acience can Interpret; and recognize human reason, 
human conscience, and human love, as the grand 
— which are to banish from the earth ignorance, 

poverty, superstition, and misery, and hasten 
the time when {ntelligence, truth, virtue, and bappi- 
ness shall relgn universal, and man be the joyous re- 
ciplent of all that fs good and true, 


OFFICERS FoR 1874. 


Bay tom A, gine * 1 reaient, Mrs. E. Wil- 
$ Secretary, T. B. pple; Corresponding Seco 
retary, D. K. Boutelle; ‘Treasurer, J. G. Richardson. 


TION. 
F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir, — Tax INDEX of October 8 contains an 
article with the aboye caption by Mr. Einstein in re- 
ply to my Srst article on “‘Prohibition;” and, if the 
subject or your patience is not quite exhausted, I 
would say with one of old: Let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak yet but this once.“ 

f suppose I ought to consider myself fortunate in 
being excepted from the soft impeachment” which 
Mr. Einstein deema noe present against prohi- 
bitioniate generally, I do confess to a feeling of 
gratification that I have been able to express my ear- 
nest convictions without giving offence, 

While making no pretensions to be anything else 
than "a pi , blunt man“ myself, I can appreciate 
courtesy in others, desire to reciprocate it, and hope 
still to deserve it. 

Mr. Elusteln saya: ‘Your recent lecture answers 
and refutes most of Mr. Hoover's arguments.” I 
presume, Mr. Editor, that you do not dissent from 
that opinion; and if I alao could concur in it, the ne- 
cessity for writing this article would be entirely obvi- 
ated. Since the recelpt of Mr. Einstein's article, I 
have carefully re-read the lecture referred to, as well 
as the articles Mtge on the subject, and, if my ar- 
guments are all ‘refyted,”’ Lconfeas my Inability to 
realize it. If I were disposed to be tenacious, I 
—— mention several points that ln my estimation 
at least, have not been met; but, as I cannot say all 
I wish to in a “‘short’’ article, I will forego the 
pleasure of replying to Mr. Einstein's pointa seria- 
tim, and join issue on the main question: “The 

ht and Wrong of Prohibition.” 

f 1 have already committed “a great and funda- 
mental mistake, I shall most probably aggravate it 
by the following views of right and wrong, which by 
your leave I will state in the dogmatic form :— 

Right and wrong are not absolute qualities at all, 
but simply words used to express arelation. Now 
in all relations a standard of — la contem- 
plated, In the case under consideration, what is 
that standard? I reply, The constitution of man, or 
human nature. Leaving out of the question all pro- 
feased revelations, It occurs to me that “the chief 
end of man” ie the happiness of the individual and 
the race, or the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Any act, thing, or quality ls good or right In propor- 
tion as it contributes to the comfort and prosperity of 
maukind, and evil or wrong exactly in proportion as 
it detracts therefrom; In other words, utility e the 
criterion of morality, The constitution of man is 
such that he requires, for his individual well-being 
and perveti of the race, daily food and wholesome 
drink, Now let us apply this teat to alcohol, 

The universal experience of mankind, as well as 
the closest aclentific Investigation, prove conclusively 
(St. Paul and Dr. Anstie to the contrary notwitb- 
standing) that there is nota particle of allment In 
alcohol, tobacco, opium, or hasheesh. 

"The evidence is All-perfect that alcohol gives no 
potential power to brain or muscle.“ Popular Bci- 
ence Revtew. 

“Stimulation means abstracted, not added, force.” 
— ly Journal of Science. 

‘ongue cannot tell, and pen cannot write, the evils 
that inevitably follow, whenever men are thoughtless 
enough to put this enemy in their months to steal 
away thelr brains, 

It will be observed that it ls not the abuse of alco- 
hol that I deprecate, but its use, Use (as a bever- 
age) is abuse. My zeal may not be according to 
knowledge, but I deliberately asaume this “hazard- 
ous position,” and truat to the stern logic of facts to 
support me. Of course, I do not mean to assert that 
Nature made a mistake in the production of alcohol. 
On the contrary, on the principle of similia similiius 
curantur, it la ‘highly beneficial’ aa an antidote to 
the venom of the rattlesnake; but, taken [nto man’s 
stomach, either as an article of diet or as a beverage, 
ite effect ia only evil and that continually. If, then, 
its use as a beverage la wrong, probibltion is right. 

In so complicated a structure as society, it is a very 
difficult matter to determine just where the ts of 
the individual cease and the rights of society n, 
This is a problem that has engaged the attention of 
all the legislutors from Menu down to the Legislature 
of Maine, and probably will not be settled until the 
evolution of the race is completed. This much, how- 
ever, seems agreed upon, thay the law of the greatest 

to the greatest number le superior to the selfish 
gratification of the individual. On this ground, pro- 
hibition is advocated and defended. 

Whenever it Is proven that tea and coffee make a 
man elther a maniac, a beast, or a fend, we will un- 
hesltatingly apply the same principle to them. 
“Have you slao considered . . . . what would be- 
come of man's morality?” We bave. Due coneld- 
eration is a necessary antecedent to the intelligent 
dlaeusslon of any subject; this one in particular. 

Let me ask a question just here: at becomes of 
“this preeious moral sense of man” under the opera- 
tion of any punitive law whatever? 

“Would you prohibit all satisfaction of the sexual 
assion because some Individuals abuse it?” 

his inquiry is not ‘quite pertinent,“ inasmuch as It 

ia not a parallel case. The highest happiness of the 
individaal is secured by the harmonious development 
and equitable gratification of ALL his faculties and 
powers, The sexual instinct or propensity is natural 
and necessary; its use perfectly legitimate; and its 
abuses only to be guarded egainat and prohibited. 

„Moral suasion ls a erful lever in the ner- 
ation of mankind,' admits Mr, Hoover himself in bis 
article; ‘but it le not of universal application,’ And 
why not, pray?“ 

I Fan Both Darwin and Spencer have demon- 
strated that a man isin a great measure the creature 


Now, when he cannot make cond murromnding, 
under them as they exist. To ilu nen a 
maniac should rush into your house, arg 1 


bind him while down, and turn him 0 
er agenta of moral suasion at lefaure, Welle 1 
de right or wrong? If wrong, then all the lay 
ao Wais probibiting men from the — 
sion of crime are wrong, and the non. 
trine of our Quaker tienda lu ri riip 1 f dog 
then are we s thousand - fold j ed in 
men from turning ‘‘thia fair world of orn 
pandemonium of debauchery and death, into 
7 ar having 1 too much.“ 
ops, Mr. Editor, I may never be af; 
the truth. If truth and — de not the at 
and alm of this diecnss' „Wen are these aniio 
written in vain, and you are wasting your Ink 


= 


paper printing “ee ui 
ours for humanit: Hann 
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RETROSPECTIVE, 
DEAR INDEX :— 


independent 

Who of ‘‘Free Religioniste"’ bas raid so? 
among them testifies to this assertion? In the tyes 
of the Christian this ts, no doubt, m self-evident 
r r 

ermit one of your readers, dear INDET, to ber 
testimony to the desolation that Orthodoz religios 
makes in the lives of little children. 

Instructed at the knees of a pious mother, at the 
wey earliest age I waa taught the stern justice of 
God; how great a sinner man is by nature; and tha 
he must repent in Obrist or go to a buming 
irrespective of the highest morality which be — 
practise; that whatever happened was to 
which doctrine of Calvinlam is In sccordanw 
God's will; that the devil Is Constantly seeking for 
unwary souls to drag down to the pit of ev 
burning; and a great deal more of like nonsens. Ig 
such things I was thoroughly indoctrinated, The 
game lessons were repeated in the Sunday-schoo! and 
thandered from the pulpit; and, sa if to make “u 
surance doubly su I was schooled in Alexander's 
Evidences of Christianity, Edwards on R 
Nelson on a and Bunyan's Pilgrim's Prop 
reas in which I delighted as my religions Robin 
Crusoe, On the other hand, I was taught tbat, if I 
dared to read ‘infidel books,” 1 should certainly go 
straight to—destruction, At an early age | wa 
received into the church; how could I help tf T 
was consulted as little in this matter 
individual wishes as I was in my birth into the 
It is no disgrace’to be born, but it is (as 1 used to 


think, although I dared not say 80) a d or at 
least dieagreeable, to be forced, nolena to be 
lieve as a duty because others do. In view of thi, it 
is patent to all that faith of whatever re (in the 


exclusive sense) ia merely accidental; and except for 
my birth, I might have been taught the doctrines of 
Islam instead of Jesus, at the knees of a Mohim» 
medan mother. Those early dayo of mine were full 
of fears, cruel fears, of unexpectedly meeting the 
devil; and often after repeating— 


“Now I Jay me down to sleep,” 


“Our Father who art in beaven,” 
I thought, What if 
“Tabould die before I wake"? 


Shall T be carried off to that “bad place“ 7 

How often, in my boyhood days, I asked why God 
lets the troublesome devil live at all, and where 
came from. My mind was haunted by many othr 
paradoxes such as—How did God make everything 
out of nothing? How big was nothing? Whomede 
God? etc., etc. I shall not take ume to w 
each atep of progress out of the "household of faith. 
Suffice It to eay that it fe not quite s year since the 
scales began to drop from my eyes, so that] vow we 
by reason—not by faith, Then Ewas a testes 
slave—now a freeman. No feara haunt me, nor 
doubts assal] me now as they did then. To at 
to enumerate a tbe Lege! — * ve too 
great a task. y creedls! aina have bro 
the blows of the anfi-theological school of Benan, 
Strauss, Büchner, Mill, and that class. The n — 
tons of so-called unbelief more than compensate 


—hi free, 
the old faith. I am now contented—ba 7200 he 


after man of bondage; and this 
“new birth.” Thanks, a ‘thonsand thanke, ie 
‘liberty and light“ of Tux INDEX, which bas 
one of my helps in bringing about a full nou) tie 
never befora possessed, The peptica eye tae 
formerly my own boast, and the boast of all 
fans, whereby they can eee farther into the — 
mill-stones of life than other people, fe a erat 0 
agoumption. I am not without a faith, Dt — 
In natural goodness versua “total dep r 
longer estimata a man by what he believes, but by the 
measure of bis own life. rience that 

I therefore conclude from my own expe 1 le 
“the desolation that Free Religion makes int 2 
of little children” is a dream of the Indepen 4 hile 
nightmare of its faith. I shall eee to it th ? 
my children are not ignorant of biblical — >i 
they shall not be filled with the “desolat — peed 
gloomy faith and husky ‘creede—unless t 2. ka 
them—to the neglect of storing the . L V. 
truth, as was my own misfortune. 8 

New KIxdsTOx, Pa., November 2, 187 


and 
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“IN A FOG.” 

An article by Dr. Blauvelt, entitled “Ts Chriat- 
fanity Defensible?’”’ which ap in s late num- 
ber of the Independent, haa ed forth the editorial 
eriticlam of the Advance, The writer quotes from Dr. 
Blaurelt sach sentences as the following :— 

“We have not the slightest hesitation in declaring 
that what passes under the general name of Orthodox 
Chriatiaolty la not, as a whole, and cannot be with- 
ont the mont radical changes, thus defensible; and 
that no chance will eventually be left to us but to 
surrender battle after battle, until a perfect panic 
will orerspread the entire Christian nation.” 

With remarkable obtuseness as to the meaning of 

age, the Advance comments thus: 


an they obviate, Probably he had in mind 

the extreme forms of the doctrine of Scriptural in- 
spiration; the mmercial and penal explawra- 
ons of the atonement, the revolting theories of the 
imputation of Adam's sin, the physical conceptions 
‘of regeneration (), the repellent manner of setting 
predestination, the inslatence, upon merely 
—— 7 of final condemnation apart from 


inberen É 

- It is possible that the writer of the above has been 
able to persuade himselt in hla own mind that it is 
— auch antlqusted wind-mills as these that Dr. 
Blauvelt predicts such terrific onslaughts are to be 
made But he will hardly be able to impart this 
comfortable confidence to any considerable portion of 
his readers. 

Instead of “extreme forms of doctrine, ultra-com- 
mercial and penal views,” the almost universal cry in 
our day is of the temporizing spirit which pervades 
the pulpit, the laxness and Joosanesa with which even 
essentia! dogmas are proclaimed. With the excep- 
tions, perhaps, of Spurgeon and Talmage, what 
Preacher of passable education and culture deals now- 
days in the physicai horrors of the old-time hell? 

No; It la the fundamental facts themselves against 
which the rea|stless tide of modern thought and in- 
vestigation is directed. There is for them no ex- 
treme form“ and no compromise, Either Jesus was 
God or he was not. Either bis death atones for the 
sins of the world or it does not, Elther there is an 
eternity of misery in store for the unbelleving or 
there is not. It is to these fundamental d nes, 
the feeding roots of the theological trea, that the axe 
iş beginning to be lald. How much better to meet 
the lesues fairly than to nourlsh such fond delusions 
as those of the Advance! 


A OASE OF SPIRIT-RETURBN, ` 

It has been often said, by those who are not be- 
Hevers in the Spiritualists’ theory of the posalbility 
of the return of departed spirits, that if spirita can 
return we should I information of ships which 
have been lost, and of the crews who have par- 
‘would place barona the possibilty of dene ae tence 
would pi nd ti oubt the truth 
of apiritaal po ag y 

I will now write the account.of an Incident which 
took placa during my first Investigations of this aub- 
ject, which to my mind proved ‘ond s doubt tha 
fact that a apine can return, and that it can com- 
municate with those who are living in the human 


form, 

In the year 1888, I was in command of the clipper 
ship Whistler, then loading in Glidden & Williama’ 
line, and bound for San sco The ship Wild 
Ranger was then on her way to the same port, hayi 
sailed two or three weeks previous to the time o 


which I write, 

One day, 83 alelsure hour, I thought I would 
visit a medium, In order to see something of the 
then so-called delusion, I went to Mies Ellls, a 
genog woman living with her mother on Hanover 

treet, Afteraltting at the table for a few moments, 
she took up a pencil and wrote, upside down to her 
view but right side up to mine, the name of a person 
I did not know. I asked for particulars: she wrote 
that this man who was controlling her bad been a 
seaman on board of the ship Wild Ranger, and had 
dallen overboard and was drowned. 

‘When I arrived at San Franciaco, the Wild Ranger 
had left; but I learned from the Custom House clerk 
who entered the Wild Ranger that a man had been 
lost from her daring her pasnage to that port, thua 
corroborating the statement of the spirit made to me 
Daga the mediumship of Miss Ellis (now Mra. 

e). 

I have since seen the captain of the Wild Ranger, 

Henry Sears, Esq., of Boston, and he also con- 

firmed the account of the loss of the seaman, also 
the time and circumstances of hia death, 
' The above ls a plain statement of facta which can 
be proved by any one desirous of r che 
subject; and I would ask if there la anything in this 
incident that looks like fraud, or which can be ex- 
Plained by 9 unconscious cerebration, 
odie force, or mesmerism 

Here was a woman wholly unknown to me, who in 
& little room on Hanover Street gets a communica- 
tion from a person unknown to either of us, of an oc- 
currence which took place off on tha Atlantic Ocean, 
Probably two to three thousand miles away, upon a 
Aingle ship which, solitary and alone, was ploughing 
ber way onward towards the Equator, 

To my own mind there le no greater proof of the 
fact that a telegraphic m a can be received from 
Europe than there is in the fact that the way is open 
for spirits to communicate with mortals when the 


Proper medium ia furnished, It may be said that 


there Is no reliability In the truth of the messages 
often received, Granted; but are you sure that you 
will always get reliable information from your friend 
acroms the water? If that friend la playing you 
false, wilt not hia mesi to you bea lle? Yet you 
do not for that reason doubt the fact of the message 
having been sent from him, 

You aay, If my dearest friends can comm 
why do they not come to me direct? Why must I go 
to a paid medium ?. As well might you ask, Why can 
I not send a telegraphic message on a clothee-ilne? 
I say to you whd thus object that, In the first place, 
you may be so constituted that the spiritual power ia 
unable to control your magnetism, or your religious 
views mey be such that you place your whole will- 
power against It, and mus produce an antagonism 
which is out of harmony. Do we not know how ven- 
sitive are the indicators of the te! ble Instru- 
ments to the electric fluid? Just so must it be in 
spiritual communleatlons; and a stubborn or deter- 
mined resistanca to the controlling Influence will 
prevent any manifestation being given. 

Since the time thia incident occured, I have re- 
ceived many remarkable manifestations of spiritual 
intelligence, but nothing In my experience so plain 
so simple and conclusive as the one just narrated. i 
shall be most happy to talk with any one who may 
be interested In this subject. 

Cras, H. Brown, 


Respectfully yours 
” 82 Kilby Street, Boston, 


—kñꝶ :ñ̃—b 
4 BABY GOD “THE GREAT ELEMENTAL 
FAOT OF CHBISTIANITY. 


Among the various and conflicting statements by 
Christian divines as to what ls the great distinguish- 
ing feature of Chriatianity—that which gives it its 
vast superiority to all other forms of religious devel- 
opment,—sufficlent notice has not been taken of that 
set forth recently by the Rer. Dr. Thomas Armitage, 
a as clergyman of conalderable reputation In 
New York city,—as published in the columns of the 
Sunday School Times. 

He clalme that the heathen religions,” as he calls 
them, are at a great disadvantage with Christianity 
in that “their gode were not born as children, They 
were never endowed with the attributes of children. 
They never threw themselves into the soctalitics of 
chil . They were gods of terror, gods of passion, 
gods of lust, gods of blood, gods of might; but they 
were never gods of helplessness a apan long. Ono! 
That would not have natural, that would not 
have been dir Ine, in their conception. But the great 
— fact of Christianity is the Holy Child 

esus, 

If this brilliant idea of Dr. Armitage takes“ with 
the Evangelical public, the baby-God la perhaps des- 
tined to be as popular with Protestants us the wafer- 
God” haa been with the Romanista. What an evi- 
dent advantage, to be sure, for Christians to be able 
to represent their God in the first stage of child-life, 
“puling and puking in the nurse s arme; and in the 
second, “satchel In bend, creeping unwillingly to 
school} In the light of this 5 how im- 
portant become those passages of the Apocryphal 
gospels (albait are of doubtful authencity), 
whore the child „ Jesus, is spoken of at length as 
entering into the socialities of chlldren“—maklng 
little dirt-pies and puddings, birds and animals, in 
company with other little Hebrew children, “dirty 
and squalid,” by the Bethlehem roadsides! And, b 
the way, what an evident overnight it was, in consid- 
eration of this “great elemental fact of Christianity,” 
that the canonical gospela are so very reticent re- 
apecting the childhood and babyhood of Jesus, de- 
voting Ín all bardly a dozen lines to the subject! Dr, 

ahould have been on hand earlier with his 
suggestion. But this ls always the way. In Christ- 
lanity, as in other thing», there is always room for 
advance, progress In the development of the ides; 
and the earlier notions may fairly be expected to be 
comparatively crude ones. 

If we had à calendar of Protestant saints (as why 
should we not?), this suggestion should surely entitle 
this Baptist divine to a place therein. He should be 
known as St. Thomas the Lesa. 

Perhaps he has stralned « polnt; and ignorantly or 
unwittingly done injustice to the heathen in claim- 
ing such exclusive distinction for Christianity on this 
account. If we mistake not, Jupiter and Juno, 
Neptune and Pluto were the children of Saturn and 
Rhea; and when Jupiter, rebellious bor at his 
father into Tartarus, Rhea committed the little Juno 
to the care of Oceanus and Tethys, by whom she was 
nurtured in their palace. o also, in the 
Hindu mythology, the childhood of Krishna in given 
with considerable particularity, and the game may be 
said of several other “heathen gods,“ But so far as 
our recollection extends, no heathen writer ever 
claimed it as the distinguishing feature of bis religion 
that his god was once a god of helplessness, not a 
span long.“ Here Dr, Armitage, In behalf of hia 
religion, has broken entirely new ground. Here 
Christianity may indeed claim to be unique and pe- 
culiar. The nearest approach to it perhaps, in 
heathen annals, Ia that of the devotes who, out of 
patience with his wooden Idol-God, because his peti- 
tion was unanswered, exclaimed, “Don’t go to put- 
ting on airs, now! Remember I knew you when you 
were nothing but a cherry - tree! 

But here, it will be observed, the heathen, with 
pagan perversity, taunts hie God with his small be- 
gionings; while our Christian divine, having a true 
conception of the relations of things, and of the cir- 
cumstances upon which great 9 depends, 
credits his God with special dignity and glory from 
the very fact that he = once a helpless lump of hu- 
man clay—‘‘not a s jong. 

Dr, a N haa E adad signal service to 
popular Christianity In setting forth this important 
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dogma in clear and unmistakable terma; and the 
publishers of the School Times have done 
well In taking it up sending it with thelr. en- 
dorsement into a countless number of Christian 
churches and families. Who can zay that thie mar- 
terly conception will not yet prove to the Protestant 
Christian commanion what the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception is to the Catholic? Time will 
tell, J. L. HArcn. 
SANTA CLARA, Oal., Oct. 25. 
— ——t 
THOMAS PAINE’S GB AVE. 


New Ton Crrr, Noy. 16, 1874. 
To TEE EDITOR oF THE INDEX 

It haa been stated that the grave of Thomas Paine 
at New Rochelle has been recently entirely obliterated 
by Simeon Lester, upon whore farm it was located. 
Tarr INDEX of last week had such a statement. 

The public onght to know that thie is not true. 
The writer visited the spot W. and found every- 
thing substantially unaltered. he handsome mona- 
ment, with its bas-rellef and inscriptions, stood with- 
in the enclosure as of yore, although somewhat de- 
faced by relic-hunters. 

The only change made by the owner of the land 
has been the removal of some loose stones around 
the grave, and the substitution of four posts to mark 


the yep 

It la evident that the owner fs not bent an — Van- 
dalism. The fact that he set these ts, and took 
the trouble also to paint them, showed that he wished 
to mark the place of the grave, and preserve lt from 
obliteration, ù 

It should be understood that the monument is not 
over the grave, but sbout twenty feet north of it, 

E. Howe, 
Mott Haven, N. Y. 


“Is THERE, A GODT” 

This question in Tax INDEX of Oct, 22, 1874, ls 
asked by Mr, F. R. Honey, and bla conclusion la: 
“There ls or there le not;“ and If there f, such 
must be “good, bad, or indifferent’”—all of which 
looks reasonable. He first examines the proposition, 
“There is no God,“ and makes this supposition: 
„That the universe, this world, and man are this day 
the results of development through countless ages; 
that matter is eternal and infinitely extensive, sub- 
ject to laws which are an outgrowth of itself, Let 
me vary thia supposition a little, and say subject to 
principles and lawa inherent in itself. 

In his 8 varied an I suggest, I think Mr. 
Honey can find the good Göd he appears to belleve 
in; for his last paragraph is, “I have one more prore 
osition; namely, that there is a God, and that be ia 
good. 1 nata ly conclude a good God would in 
some way or other let me know what he wants me to 
do for the regulation of my life. Hes he done this!“ 

Mr. Honey, let your supposition (and we can’t do 
otherwise on this subject than to make s auppoaltion 
for a beginning), varied as suggested, stand as the 
truth on thie matter; and you will find from this 
quarter abundant Information as to how should 
regulate your life 20 as besi to enjoy and give happi- 
ness to others. From such quarter you will not only 
recelve the information, but strong inducements to 
act accordingly. Please examine 2 report. 

E. L. CRANE, 

Trerc Anon Orry, Ohio. 


THE BREAD-AAD-BUTTER QUESTION. 


As long ss we bave to take care of this body, the 
care of It ia one of the most important of questions, 
and will bring us hack to this sphere, if we think 
ourselves ever zo high “up In the balloon” of intul- 
tlonaliam and tran: entaliem. Yes, the most 
exalted and excited theologian who talks of the 
beauty and bliss of his heaven has to attend frat to 
that question. The Free Religious Association has a 
splendid start and purpose; if it ds carried out, It will 
bring us the best millenium which we can think of, 
But ik will not succeed, and must die from overeat!- 
mation and cramp, if we are too much or not enough 
attentive to our dally wants. Our beautiful milleni- 
um may be accomplished in the future; but to pro- 
vide for à partial one, and to free some troubled souls 
and bodies from the purgatory of poverty, I enclose 
here $5.00 as my mite towards a fund to be contrib- 
uted 2 those who feel lika myself. 4 — — to all 
that they send their part to our worthy Secretary, 
Wm. J. Potter, and that at the end of every annn 
meeting, or at any other convenient time, s collection 
be taken, added to the amount received during the 
year, and privately presented by the President to one, 
two, or more (in accordance with the amount) of the 
moat needy In the Association. In order to provide 
also for good mental food, each one shall receive one 
copy for one year of THE INDEX, the $3.00 to be pad 
from said sum, 

Let every “hard-she!l” Liberal manifeat his Uber- 
ality, and ‘‘shell out.“ Amen! 

Cart H, Honecs. 


Dover, N. H., November 10, 1874, 


[Our droll and generous friend has conceived s 
noble thought. A fund for the relief of those whoas 
fearless radicalism has involved them in such distress 
as ia described ln our editorial columna would be a 
means of great good. The five dollars bare been 
duly forwarded to Mr. Potter, and we wish that they 
might prove the nest-egg of a large sum to be need, 
in strict privacy and with tender respect for honor 
ble pride, in auch cases an are alluded to.— Ep.] 


Advertinements. 


— mmm 
THE PATRONAGE 


ita patrons, but also worthy of their most 

8 ù rt, To this end, all improper 

vertinements, all quack 
advertise! 

to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 

excluded from these columns. No cuts will 


ttod. 
Tax Iper must not be held responsible 
Ja; aay. A paeo — by 1 8 
cases gooep! responsib’ 
their own stataments, 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
roe 13 Insertions, zao Per line. 
„ g6 „ 51 46 L sė se 

“63 s 5 si “ 


On half-colamn advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on foll-colamn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent, 
On all advertisements for wi 
discoun 


CHEAP 


4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be malled to 
yanar on the prepayment of 75 cents, 

drasa THE INDEX, 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
T H E iw HM = 


IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any pert of the United Kingdom on re- 
coipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Bhillings. For Half Your, Eight Shillings. 
Bemittaccea should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O, Order payable to F. E. Abbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.8,A. 


PYNDALL’S ADDRESS, 


We have now for sale at this office the lat- 
est edition of Prof, Tyndall's recent Address 
before the British Association, It ls the 
edition revise and authorized by Prof. Tyn- 
dali himself, and contains à preface by him 
and additions to the Address, made since 
the delivery. Price, THIETY CENTS. 

Addresa THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 


OFFER 


1873, and 1873, be sent 22 rena (at the 
will Di ex] 
urchaser’s expense) on rece! 8 2 


— . — 
TWO NEW BOOKS, 


MODERN CHRISTIANITY, A CIV- 
8 HMRATHRNI SM. By the 
autbor The Fight at Dame Europa's 
School, 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. By 
Charles Bradlaugh. 


The price of èsob of thesbooks, in paper 
covers, ls S&VENTY-sIvVE Cents. In cloth 
binding, price ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY- 
PIYE Cents. 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


T H, E F E E E 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


4 MONTHLY JOUBNAL ND RBE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 


EST OF THE NATIONAL AUNDA 
LEAGUE, = y 


The objecta of 


Opening of the League are to advocate 


all Museums, Art Gall 
maintain during the 
ranning of chi 8 — 
camions; to provide durin; the winten Seen: 
— areias for ane People," and general): 
recreation on Sundae can sabes = 


The Sunday Advocate 
Tondon, England, and is cen ee ge 


ucted by an 

morary torial 
the following: Mrs, J. E. Binz — oct, 
Tegen; M „. n; Fredk Long, 
on; Francis W. Souther, London; Mak 


e 
AL SUBSCRIPTION for delivery by 
tto any part of the Unt 
(payable in advance), oe oet 
THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


488 High Holborn, London, W. O., England. 


Gb PHOTOGEAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WEITERES. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSES, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any sddress 
on receipt of price. Singla Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IX D FE X TRACTS. 


is | No. I Truths for the Times, by F. E. 


Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmationr” 
and “Modern Principles." Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘Tavrss von THE Truus, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copies $1.00, 


No, 2—Foar of the Living Ged, by O. 
B. Frothingham, expose the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rov. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. Christian Propagandista, by F, 
Z. Abbot, ls an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facta, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 coplea §1,00. 


No. 8. 0d In the Constitution,’ by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Fries 10 cents; 19 
copies §1.00. 


No. 6.—The Sabbath,” by Parker Pis- 
bury, denounces §abbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 13 copios 
§1.00. 


No. 1—*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents; 15 coplee 60 cents. 


No, §—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of = subject that in- 
terest everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cantas; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. b. — The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charao- 
tor ot the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed tn the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price g conta; 13 coples 60 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for res distribution to any one 
who will distributa i, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred coptes. 


Noli—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the raal influence of 
modem sclence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 conte; 12 copies 61,00. 


No, 12—Ie Romaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two ossays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 1 copies 
1.00. 


No. 15.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot, F, W. Newman, of England, ana 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Prise 
5 conte; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14. — 4 Study of Boligion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva 
ton of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that s new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of t. 
and independent even of belief in + ie 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken u higher 
purpose, both io society and in the indi- 
vidual 


To substitute knowledge for Ignorance, richt 
for wrong, truth for suporatition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 

In brief, to basten the day when Froo Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleslasticilam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ls special- 
ly devoted is tha ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
poea of securing the more complete and con- 
alntent secularization of the political and ad- 
cational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 

of ecclesiastics] control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To socomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will ba benceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who bellcves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each lune, wil) continns to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known ðm- 
igont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr, Vorser has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight « Lompon Lerrze 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
icaf readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bla books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time us ciroumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agenta for THE INDEX aro wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX b Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lat- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 


ê No condition of the 
igion amon — Price 1b cents; 10 with address in full, must be accompanied 


t 
copies 1.00. 
THE INDEX, 1 Taxworr P.acs, 
Boston, Mass. 


witb the money in each case, 
Address THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


4.;,P CSL ications 


FREE "T 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Moport of the Address aud othe 
Proceedings of the Origina) Len, 
at which the Fru 

Religions Association was Orman 

ined. Containing addresses by0,8 Frog, 

ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lace Moa, 

Robert Dale Owen, John Weiss, Ottrer c- 

son, T. E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson, T.W, Hig. 

ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emarsa, 


(This pamphlet has not been on mla te, 
number of years, and many persons wba bay 
all of the Anonal Reports 0 
possess this.) Prie bomi S i 
Proceedingy of Second Annual Hay 

ing, 1869. 60 conta, Contains essaya by 

Julis Ward Howe on “Freedom zai l. 


ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wn Der- 
ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C, L. Ban 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Bowland 
Connor, Lacy Stone, Horace Seaver, ad 
others; with an appendix on n 
Judeism” by Rabbi Wise. 

Proceedings of Third Annual See 
img, 1870. 66 cents. Contains emay; 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of the 
Free 


F.E. Abbot on “Ths Fatare of Nh 
Organization, aa affected by the Epli af 
the Age;“ an easay by Samoel Jah o 
“The Natural Sympathy of Religions” fy} 
lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Pen,, 
and Progressive Elements of Judai,” by 


Old and New In Indla;“ also abstract of è 
discussion on “The Bible in the Publie 
Schools,“ by Thos, Vickers, B. L Carey, 
Rabbi Wise, and others. 

Proceedings of Fifth Annus! Mss 
ing, 1872, scenta. (Four u mom, 1 
centa each.) Contains essays by J. V. 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church ls 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills o. Ne m 
the Expression of a Permanent Bastiment 
of the Human Mind," and by 0. B. Froth 

on “The Religia of Humane 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alooit, d A 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alexander Loot, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annus] Hwt 
img, 1873. Boents. (Four o mort, f 
cents esch.) Contains sessya by Bemmi 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and t7 
John Welas on “Religion in Freedom,” wi 
addresses by Wm. C. Ganneti, Robert Da 
Owen, T. W. Samuel Loge. 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, d Le 
cretia Mott. 


Religious Si of the 
— speech om "Reformed Joli- 
ism," and of the statements by Mas 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higgtoson of thelr 
spective attitudes towards Christiaslty- 
as “Christian,” “Apt-Ohristian,” d “Ex 
tra-Christian,""—together wit sored 
Annual Report, and letters 
Sh Cader Ben, Frederick Douglass 
D. A. Wasson. 
Religions of hina, by Wa. E Cu 
ning. 95 cents. j 
Hoeason and Hovelation, by TUME” 
Potter, 10 canta. un N 
Taxation of Church Propert?, 
Parton. 10 cents;ningly; packag? of e. 
60 cents; of one hundred, 6. 


— y 


office 
Those publications are for sale at tbe 
of the Pree Beligioas Association, No. 17" 
mont Place, Boston. Da ed i G 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot Phat of imm b 
msy bo Mr 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


aT 
* 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! . ee eager of the Vipiand M 
— The Vartation of Animat aod Panis ig wean 
Domestication. T yols., ustrated..:.... 8 mming, Fiying, S Diseorta- 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, DESCARTES (RENE) Discourse on the . ta Patines, * 
Method of Hy conducting the Reason Henry Maudeley, M. B. —— 
— and Seaking in the Scienoss.......5. 2.28 
N JERROLD e Ni 2e te Baines Mr. 
NO EXTEA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE, | PICKENS’ Child's History of Eogiènd ..,... 148 aden Breakfast Taik, and oinar Papasa: 1.80 
DURRING | (JULIA) Philosophers ‘and Siw mae Ae nt Re ns, 2 e eg in tta 
3 vcavvassvesavyseawers end thelr Belat Bellson? the Physical Constation of the Hea Heavenly 
ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other ge (GEORGE) Novels. Honsabold Kål- 19 2 ay A „rene, eee GMD 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will ~ pe a 8, Tha whole, Works of Mavins 
be forwarded as promptiy aa possibla on reoaipt| fate JOWETE. The Dialogas ot Paio, Taaa 2 
of orders accompanied with the DASH, The Mil! on the Floss. . 
alix Holt. latod into Eg. with Analyeis and Mtro- * 
Orders are respectfully solicited from Balliol College Oriora und ‘Roster Pree 
kee of Grech. 5. Tour vols. . . . 
all friends of THE INDEX. 1 EEN PARUA sea um We ee ee — 
— Š Patriotic, Senti; manta and Benas, Zostan, 20% Storrs Tae (SROMAS) The English Lite ot 
LEORY (W. 1 of Becond eee 
ALDOTT (A. BRONSON). Tapes... . . ae of tho api se — ta | 1 — — —— 


3 rots.. 
Hiswry of Bree Morais’ ‘tom dara: 


tus to Charlemagne, 2 vols... wee 600 


LEGGE'8 
—̃ — si 


— one L chool, Anaw AAA 1.7. 


rr (LOUIBA M). Littl Women, Two 


Bg e dad ‘Camp and Fireside 
eee 
Tiie Men b 


SEN 0 


9 of Com: LU 
e of Pal mon ace 8 role. so 


Po Ph: D 2 egen e 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 190 _ranetoruations ot From ita Origin $a ee uy . 
the h of Athanase S tho Day. 0 L * 2. Baleno, os 


SPINOZA (BENEDIOT DE) Tractatus The- 


MATTHEW) Essays in Criti- 


82 1920 ee n 16 
: . nel — —— — nt p| LEWES (Q. H) The Btory of Goethe's Life. 1.20 
ERTHOLD), On tha Haigh PARRAR'S Oritical History of Free a Though RAPHAEL, D'O). Whatla Ja- 
AUERBACH e Gene, Auge en g T Ae A E a % An f or, a Few Words to tha Jome. oa 1.00 
FEUERBACH (LUDWIG) The Easoacs of TONG VRLLO'W'S (Z. W Foote. — 
Christianity, “George Eliot's” translation. 2,00 


88 


Prose ‘Works. Porta 
FISKE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers.. 1,00 LOWELL'S ich B.) Poems. 1 %% 


BAOON’S Exsays....,... 4.00 ‘STRAUSS (1 D. F.) The Old Faith and the 


BAGEHOT on the English Constitu FROTHINGHAM (0. B.) Religion of Ha- ae fw Papers. First Berien. Nez ii og Yodan, aatia Eis- 
Physica and Po nega Bel Bane at ike Wear yenen 28 Semone 2 akon Eibe erer 
IN (ALEXAND Blende: a Book e rams (H. A.) History of Engtiah Litera- 
Eo cocoa eras bi 22 ÈW | LOWELL (Mna. A OJ Ponos for Ghildces. 48 ryt isos ia" ee ae 5 
FULLER'S (MARGARET) sh Oops Wer „ oe SIR JOHN), Origin of Ar. Iierstare. Abridged pas Se See 
iid sand ibe and others, — EVOL sevens Prehistoric Times,. eser, ere bop aden <a 
irae eee eee, GDM GALTON (HANOI) Hered ort Htg Prinetpies of Geology. 2 ola 12 TENNYSON'S (ALFRED) Poems .......,..., 1,78 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms. 10 an eT into ita Lawa Conso- 2 Blements of Gοο˖E - aden, heed Mes Novela. Household 
BARTLETT'S Familiar Guotations . 2% | Goprays Pou Pandas ble un | MACDONALD (GEORGE) Tho Vicars 1 "Vanity Fair. r 
PARTOER N ee Prolene. 23 ey POTAS TATI. Syo Fee vol EID) caret — T0. Tha Life of Bornos Sete 
eee ‘Thomas Mann. By bis Wife... .... be ndenals. 
BASTIAN w Eo OHABLTON) Tho Begin- eres. Fortran of Bee 2 e Bist. Tho v 
nings of avons vers 5 9 ͥƷ 4 0 , BOD Farmen toa Do Annesi Reports on Saadaan Fram 5 ee Lore) the Widower. 
BIBLE in the 5 e o Thoughia i trois üi Ws 37 Miscellaneo: inns jousohold Eđi- 
tings o nitorm with tha Ni 
Beoords, A nd Decision ta the | GREG'S (W. R.) Eni * DDD a 57e in elt. Wich ner Per eat. rer wl. 135 


S 
UJ. > ya, Fhilosopb- Tals etikoa includes all the matter in the lat- 
3 9 t with many sdditi 
R Compiled from Pamally Doo: “EN =F E Her vol., we — Satine te wit in the wovats, hed — — 
K — uments, 15 25 Memoranda, nd E MAUR P.D) bà complete ray in the et, 
Arguments of Stallo 1 e , Eur. Frets "Second Edison. With "Pon See Ear 76s EA n 2. ve be, en e Diamond, &a. 
ms‘ and Decision of the Supreme BEBE presses veproerscasyaserirsei ressus ioes: ONO] irekia (CHARLES) Conversion of J. Bnobs, Sketches, Denia Dural, Ad. 
Conrt of Ohio in the above case ... BAMERTON mor tas rear — be i 12 — 2 : Four Georges — asy 
— — ot Book 5 Rook IG —— thera Nationa, ..,.. ering, Christmas Vate- 
eee oughta about Art T o (Mna. ) tbe 
BROOKS'(OHARLEST.) Translations. The | Fes intl hiver., eee 
yronn's Breviary, seiren 
The World-Priest — 235 papur Amane THOREAU'S (H. D.) Walden; or, Lfe tn 
‘The Tall Student “7 | HAMILTON (GAIL). Child World. Part Beo- ra 13 22 
BUEOHNER'S Foros and Matter . 428 — “tie i is 
BUCKLE (HENRY THOMAS). | History of SAMILTO! : 
and pee Now E edition of the: — L F- Metaph yaioa Lecturas — 20 
Work, with a completo index. A vo. . .. . 60 een 21 
igt TLES Works. Cheap edition. Compt; | EAJ e Libracy Eaton, Nine vols ELE eee, H 
h Ravolotion, 8 vols.; ber Per vol.. ————(—— - . 8 
Ig the Groat 10 rol { Oromwell’s Lattara, Twice oid Tales d Manse. ee. ae ee vag 992 . 1.7 1 
Seger e Irol: Past The Bearies arar, and ‘The nume. MORLEY (Peor. JOHN.) Voltaire 140 
pad e Le Da e Tha House of the Bevon Gables, and The Boussad, van... .. . Peo- 
Auf volume sold enparavely. i vols.” Lon- The ware A MOULTON, (LOUISE CHANDLER) Bed- Pana iiisotrieiiy 7. ; 
don, igfi-3, Per eee eee esse The et, Time 8 —— eee, 10 Hours of Exercise in the Abe R 
Be Rectal PR (Dz. W. Dart The Principles Zhe Guar ch ad Talian Nete-Books, — MAX, MA. —— on the ‘oy 80 Mode of Motion 
2 me, and Felton, Bariss.. 4 
aba and d tae atad? rd Disciplina at tha Oar Old Home, Septimius s bame, Secon Fagen . Pe) . 


200 | BIGOINGON’S (T. W.) Qut-Door Papara... 1.5 “ee Den the Balance of Ration, Vat 


Army Lit S Rays ere 
Biography and Antiquitios, 


TYTLEB (BARAH) Old Masters nd thatr 
Fletures . . . . - eser 
Modern Paintars and their Faintinsm . 15 


— axe and 
e SEY 2. e l.) Sling aT 


š 


BANNING (W ELLERY, D.D). The Per- 

oz ate, n 19 55 i ee 5 
„ — — br bis ee a 
OB ANNING aller- With Memorial Versa. 2.8 


OHENEY (Mas. E D). Pationos. à Boriss 


ABBY (FEFROLEUM V). Swingin’ Round 
“gaa from Kentucky. a 
1 1 e W.) 


— * 


„ 14 | HUGO'S (V.) New Novel,“ 'Ninaty-' Thren”. 1.75 or 1 
HUMBOLDT (ALEXANDER VON), Life of, my 
·— heed fey ry hee N The dou, 


of Games for the Fireside.. 
peal damne; A 


fore with Pantene oe 1.0 ite Barrows and 
Baily Wiliams the Mountain Gt Dius- 4% ee rorrraitg. . .... . 80 e b a 
N enter RN vert 
OLA acne Fas, Ten Great i HUNT'S ws. HELEN). Verses i Pbilan 88 B ) american 1 Religion 
Termen ians in HA Ni 48 eee ete The Religious Weokness ! E. P.) Literaturo and Life . 1 
OLAREE (Dr. E H.) Bax in Education.: ‘On ths e reis PARKER (THEODORE) A Ducoure a Temyeand Revio uris ê 
of the ze ea on Matters Partaining to The Li of the Age of Elizabeth 
CLODD (EDWARD), The Childhood Se N 1 y $ : Fhe Lit 115 
A the Ansiomy of ‘Vertebrated | Toe Avola ururaau ‘cad Oi: „ Washington and the Revolition 2 
conne YRANCES POWER); Studies New . 142155 Sermons, Addressee, and Ae — and Ò say pg | WHITNEY S (Mus. 4.0.7) A Bammer 1 í 
Ee in e Tala, and other Essays... 620 vs Moretona OF E rosin Miscsllansvas W. 3 7 — Fe en r kreere 7 
Ealigious Demanda of the Age......-. shing- Wo Giria: & Home 
ELAT tl eee ba 3 Proce. Off the Bkol- , aint Theodore Parker for 7115 Pansies, A yolame of Poema, 
. ME r i es | ELE Un tomo enero 
bolts, Mayer. Varaday. tiel 425 571 1 a Sano iat see and MDOGULY. A Christmas Bior.. 0 
— C — Hopsa ha Val: LA * | PARSONS. (THROPEILU 100 — 
DEMANDED BY MODERN ' $ Gods and Other 
“tive zit ty Tras dims and Requirements . snes T ADDRES! 
rs tienes, e. INTERNATIONAL BOTEN O SERIES. » 
ig here Tall, edited by Baward . No, 11 1 5 Rein, 3 
Youmans... eee 1 scons daa ra, By Jobo Tyu- 5 T H E | U D E X 7 
Dall Mg DARO The College, Physica and ai or, ‘Thoughts on to Wear f. Süden l 
e — ne the O Bon; or, worse? un aion a ot a, Prinel es of PROOTER’S (ADELAIDE 4.) . Por- 
—— 6 Pod lee E Walter Bagshot 1% taik Cablist Kaan. .. .. r 40 — Place, Boston. 
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AMILY PUPILS.—Two or three 
Te p ie eal 5 


E. A. E. ALLEN, 
* BHERBOEN, M 


F 
— 


Address 


H. H. — 
W. 8. ED ES. 
D. M. LORD. 


H. H. CHANDLER & Co., 


NEWSPAPER 


ADVEBTISEMENT BROKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Rerviatous and AGBIOVLTURAD Newsrs- 


lal 
niote Wiel for Innpection of advertisers. 
Liata sent npon application. 
Send for estimates, 


A LEMAN 
NEW ADVERTISEMENT! 


M. ALTMAN & CO., 


Sixth Ave. and Nimotoonth St, N. Y. 


to state to his a 
MORBEIB ALTEAT n — A 
reductiovs in his various 3 and ont- 


llast satisfaction is 
every ita bee = and all goode not pt 0 701 it ta 
Koba: or Sor the money returned 
N. B, —In order to insure the immediato ài- 
of orders by mail, a P. O, order, dra! 
rod L e e. A OPE! esch. 


t C. O. D. 
“Packages — AS, be sent by mall at the rate of 
fo: erar, four unces, sod one cent 
p every additio i ounces or fi 
f under Neat 


1 ee a Go. HB. Clas un 
o afer to A T TES B.S H 


os Con 
Si the eadlon A Nai ia of th om Yori elyi 
Bondi, or y 
—1 8. E Relea gt both of Co Sro 


patch 


Eno berals, and es) 
— Sr che n n to our are Art 
integrity, &. 


Notion Department. 


All goods incidental to thia department, not 
Berein Comprised, Are Í In stock, and and will be far- 
ished at equally low prices, 

Cuark’s 0. N. T. Spool Cotton, warranted, at S. 


ch k's Cotton in black spools at dd. per dor. 
Brooks's Gianna Cotton, white, bi and ool- 


Comtes'e y nes, black and colored Cotton at afc, 
e and Belding’s black and pnt bi 


k, 100 yard spools, at 100, pont, 
Coreea t 2580. aud colored Button Mole Twist 
Kiting Cotton, white and colored, at 9c. per 


ball. 
Milward’s beat Helix negdleg at ôe. per paper. 
Orowley’s I Holix Noodles at Se. por paper. 
Milliners’ bert noodles at Ge. per paper. 
Best American Pins at Sc. per paspor and upwerds. 
tent Deong rina at 6c. per doz, 
nh Hair Pini in all alzas, 2 paparo fork. 
— English Hair Pine. anal niet, at bo. RE SAs DOP epee 
Best English, Halr Pins, per 


Baila Pin Books, nicks and white assorted, 

150 

Mourning Pine, io all sizes, ateo. aod upwards. 

Burns oe 2 soy — ; ip ait she ie — 
greatly reduced. from per doz. 

Black and colored Alpaca Braids, 6 yd. pleces, 


até, 

„Can't break am“ Doraat Stesle ak 100, per pair, 
Cotton Cornet Laces, all longths, at 160, per dor. 
Linen Corset Laces, * yas. long, at be. esch. 
Whalobonsa, full lengths, ui 45c. por d 
Jut all nison, Aor várlety in — not- 


eltien, at Sc. per bua 
This riment ù plete with the N the — 31 
one eco pertaining to men- 


‘ors, Millinors and Store-keepars will 
be oe au Preia with ooda on unusually sdvants- 

me, and every care and dispatch will be 
Beek In Alling orders, 


Millinery ‘Department. 


One of the largest and the mont elegant and 
original ln of imported novoltſes to be 
— pa th this city kr a la stock, inosine the 

0 es All gooda selling 
than any oF other bouso :— s 1 
a 3 2 of French Flowers, in 


oma, Ruda, Panaten, 
oral Drese Trimmings and Bridal Wreaths, 
E ie to order in on: any style. 
A ee aseortment of Pompons, Feathers aud 


Inga. 

An ori-nslyo Assortment Fancy 

ali the * ane had vitae, ala 
e newest shades o 

Cock for trimming from 65e, and N x 


3 = Dawen at 1 oe Blue Staol — Jot Or- 
a" 
ws 


— oe — Plumes, atl che test aha des, p 
Fine French Ostrich Tips, In all ahados, 80. and 


The intent nhapes io Folt Hats at 85c. 


13) Fel „be. a 
e pe 


able styles. at 85e. and upwards, 


Velvet Hits, of our ous importition, 
Qualities at groat bi ve ae 


2 Boanots, ol nuy trimmed, from $20 
Ca) go Bonnets, e In design and qual- 


ity. me $10 to 
(Pie and Mi in 
Saen "a mar r Ld rer and 


trimmad, at $8 and 
r Bonnets ‘and Masas Round Hata, 
y trimmed tn latoni styles, from $5 io §15. 
Infants Cape in all the now stylos at great bar- 
5 na, ar made ante to order at loweat prices, 
arning Gooda made to order at the earliest 


Silks. 
be Silks of ozcollont quality at $1, $1.19 and 
pitek. Sime, better and wider, pan, aog Mand 62. 


Uros Gros Sipin Silk, vary rich 


$3 28d $3.80, À largo 


Colored Trimming Silks, in all shades, $1.33 and 

catered Dress Silks, latest styles, $1.25, 51.50, $2, 

lack Satins, beautiful lustre, at $1.0, $1.79 

colored “Satins, all fashionable shades, $1.60, $2. 

Ten | Black sand Colored Volrots at 61.0, $2, $1.00 

GEO veais at SAM ws, 
Sc. and $i, mup $1 8. 


lor. 
par n ere spada on eo tha; 660. 
nnd upwards, 


Sashes, all the new shades, at 
very low p 


Laces and Embroideries. 
These . be found extraordinary bar- 
gatos, includ 


at 106, 2K r 
3 bss par yd.and up- 
wince, rend Laces from ec. por yd. and np- 
Valenciennes at be. d. and upwards. 

—.— ie Edging yee res 8 
upwards. 
Boates. Black Yak Laces at 260, por yd. and np- 
Bed Bisck Yak Insertion at 33c. per yd. ond 
8 Bink Yak Laces at 180, per yd. 1 u 
Laces at 
B| agar tagge of 5 pec re: ge ea ad and up- 


wards, 
ita Blonde Laosa at bo. 
WPanſan Lace for Len r 


wards. 
Duck Laco Vells, all patterns, 50c. per r 


upwards, 
Black gs Fringe at 18. ud up wurde. 
Black aa Fringe es ioe per yd. and up- 


rs 
piace Zim Galoon at bec. 7 yd. and upwards, 
pisk galion on 15 2 yor yd. i opwarde, 


1 Bede e 


Int of Hai eid —— at 6c. 
lange Medallion. Em grant vartony at 
ww ow 
25 Tides, in ever satay aS loe. and up- 


Ladies’ Underciothing. 


A valusble redoction in prices bas taken place 
in this department, aod we em nk atate 
thet no other bouse can com. e 7707 
eral inducements wo offer. We ots th 5 - 


1 lee, which 
ii SA ty and aA eres Se 
excelled in ty: — 


Ladion’ Fine CHEMISES, warrsoted Muslin — 
ished superbly on Whooler & Wilson machine 
Freuch 1 . 1110 xtremely, neat, at 80o. 

Ladies’ Fine 0 SES, finishod sa above, with 
75 tucks, yore yon E front, 8 

LA band and sleeves, at eee a 

Ladies ew poime, ro, 
with fine, hand-made, noodlowork and 
A 41 8. 

HT RODES, Utica Mills Muslin 
rafed, yoko back and 


aed embroid- 
roamed and 


$2.9 2. 

Ladies’ fate BOBES, pest attraction in 
stock, made of best with d wal 

Pane woe ombroidered a wa aud ot 
loew Ae ch petec ana and embroidered, pointed 
at $5.60. worth to $7. 

Ladin’ Fins NIGHT ROBES (soother attractive 
article). entirely our own tx,“ just received, 
made with diagonal tucka, pu fung and A Manai 
dery. robe front, ror elaborate. a 

Ladies’ Pine Muslin DRAWERS. teamed with 

ep hem and nine Eaa se. 

uae Fine Muslin DXAWERS, trimmed with 
tugke and rume and Al i tucking, at hoc. 

Ladies’ Fine Muslin DRAWERS, with deep bem, 
eluater of fucka, and nesdiowork tneerting, 
handsomely Hoished on Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
china, at $1.25. 

Ladies’ demi-train WALKING BETETE; with 
double rume. cluster of tucks, m 

Ladies’ Fine WALKING EKIRA, mado of Lons- 
Aale Muslin, with cambric newer alz inches 
ep, diag nal buffing and tucking, with nee- 
dlework ers ae ve lochen 4225 at 50. 

TRAIN SKIRTS, One Muslin, å gop tvm; clus- 
ter of turka alx Inchas long, at ȘI 

Ladies’ aed ans BEIRTE, yery yond pu with 
one row o N an ovar, 
Sith deep carnbric rafia at $5. R : 


Linen and Mus ix low Cases and Pillow 

pasma, in plain rumes and needlework insert- 
T hand sud made to order. 

oH Hiat 2 tucked bosoms, trimmed 
with rumos, 

French rek] urs ö 

CORSET COVERS, trimm 
grains. inserting, 


Hamd: 
. facie 40. at Bo. to 


Hosiery. &c. 
Ladies’ ires frame Hose, sxcsUeat quality, Be. 
T 
Ele Full \ar-made Hose at 28c, per pair, 
Ladies’ ine gen Hues, et $2.00 per gan, 
Ladies"? 2 Biteya Hose, ovary quality, 460, por pair 


and u rå! 
A foil line ot Tadioa' Cashmere and Woolen 


Hone at lowest prices 
12 White and Colored Hose, in every 


cht ren, White and Colored Woolen Hose s 
obnte Fal path * Hose, chespest in th: 
artnet at Ne. per pair. 3 4 
255 S piar rino and Cashmere Hose at 430. and 
Gents’ Shaker Socks, not to be exoalled, at Mec, 
ule ica’ Hematitched Handkerchiefs at 12c. aud 
Gente Linen H. A 
08e rrek, rte ene 2 quality, 
Lal Hemati Handkerchiafs, 
and upwards, — 
We have 
Ladies’ aud 


lo win 
ing will 


— 


dende Nd Gloves eke af ing kal. 
inte’ Kid Nerf p includ ihe tol- 


matties. tear- 
e 3 one 275 pni, ripping “s * 


A E Black lorod Kid Gloves, 50o. 
Nrxt grado, botter, warranted, 2-buttoned, bje, 


Late 
"Altman's Kid Glove, gur own make, | 
per ai fashionable ade, 2 battonsd a 115 


alr ozchani for now one pur- 
1 ae onld rì Ee af She 
ine” oalon: 
MELE S SUA alee aaa aaide, of 0. 
ree, ove 
and upwards, 7 color e SS We: 


sssortment of Woolen Gloves for Ladias, 


Sts. and u 
ipwards. 1 Ales 
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Gente and Cuitaven; wt the lowest prices, from 
sse. to to S160 pat por 
Gente’ fino Fren: Dogskin Gloves, every color, 


gene fine French Gloves, excellent wear, Sc, 


per pair. 


Gente’ Furnishing Goods. 


This tment ts dete with = splendidi. 
e and our 3 — are ancl ne andor" | iy 
salla any othar establishment where quality ts in- 


100 aon Gents’ Morino Shirts and Drawers, 800. 


w dos, ente Red Flannel, woven very fine, at 
%%% and upa ards. 
own make” Dress Shirts, perfect fit. made 
‘amevtts Muslin, âne Linan Bosoms, open 
Egira- Ane, pari Dak at pIe DE A AOE in, iew 
ae oo min sith best Unen 


n' 
bosoms, ae sin any style to order, st $14.00 par 
K 
Gents’ White Dress Shirts as low as $1.00 each, 
Genta’ Metin Undershirts at $50. op to 92.00, 
Gents’ Suspondere, avery variety, af We. and up- 


Genta’ Windsor Scarfe, best quality, at ac, and 
Gants" Wiis and Colored Ties in endless yarioty 


at We. 
Genta’ Collars and Cuffs in ali the latest styles. 
Gente — pure linan, latest styles, at $2.00 


agata Ge Columbia 3-ply Unan Collars, et $1. per 


Gens’ turn-down Collars at $1.76 par doz. 


Genta’ B 2 Be J. er — 2 fl, All inen, at ne per 


. aot! Elmwood Papor Collars at 280. — * box. 


Gente’ h Paper Collars at Ze. 
Genta! —— Piper Collars at eg per 


A large sezortmont of Boys’ Merino Shirts and 
Drawers at Sec. 
Ladies’ Morocco Pocket Booka from Iéc, and up 


Ladios' real Russian Leather Pockot Books from 
and aliason Merino Vesta and Drawers, 


Tollet Department, Jewelry, 
Ac. 
Tooth Brushes, excellent to best, from 1d. and 
wards. 


1 le, from Ie. and u 
pa Brushes, evary aty, 1 A . 


Combs from Ide. and u s. 
prose „ Clagant designs, from sic. and up- 


Tortoiee-Ghell Back Combs from 250. and ap- 
taaie. Rubber Bolt Buckles from 25¢. and up- 


Lad} 82 3 Bete Buo ive Gym Jio: 
Hale. 30 2 = COPR o tres Oe. and 


Tales con Teal Garnet Sasa from Me. aug E 
Ladica’ Bracelots, of all kinds, from We. und up- 


wards. 
Ladies’ Beaded Belts trom 18. and upwards. 
Ladies’ Leather Belta from 20c. and upwards. 
Ladies’ Rubber Belta from 45c, and n 
Ladies’ Headed Pockets from 500, sod upwards, 
Ladies’ Leather Satchels, in dowest styles, $1.50 
and upwards. 
Ladies’ rea) Russian Leather Satchols, #0 and 


uprarda. 
Boe and Childrens’ fall, e Shirts 
and Drawers, at 7ic. and upwarda. 
Callens Merino Dresses, al sien, $1.25 and 


alice sh Bhawl-Strapa from 45c. avd upwards. 
Children's Schoo) from 8) to 89c. 
Ladies’ Ties fro 


wards, 
Ladios’ Neck Ruming from lsc. and upwards. 
Ladies’ Undersiesves trom — and upwards. 


Perfumery, ac. 


MAy White Face Powder 2 pe. por box. 
Powders at Zle. por package. 
Labia P Powdor at Ide. par N 

Wenck'a Floride Water at 


Thurston’s Tooth Powders at lic, per wide 
Vaseline Pomade for the hair at Fig., per bottle. 
Porfumerios from 10c. to 40c. par bottle. 


Soaps. 


Totlet Scars of every description from 5c. per 
cake and upwards, 


5 Soap at 7c. — 
ering pat lc. per oak 
81 cerine Boap in balls at Nie per ball, 


Brown Wigger Boup at bc. per cake, 
Transparent Soap at lic. por cake, 
Ter Soap at IIe, per cake. 

Bath Soap at 10c. per cake. 

Castile Soap ato. per cake. 
ges Bonp, for cleaniog silver and glass, at To. 


, colora and widths at prices 


I ve at) all st; ny 
that will eara 


In Velvota, Melvoteons all kindred goods, 
we have a fall stock, drom which we cet ch bins 
at wholesale 


3 -oA ain » Pins and Bracelets from 
2800 rs OF por set, as high aa $3, according 


Wo have on and 1 of worsted, ball and 
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latest styles, Ia ali colors, which way offer at tho 
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Yo different atylea of Verden 0 ‘Gimps and 


resent ch r 
ldsi rheg she a do much in vogue, which 


to Me. por yard. 
Judgment, upon receiving as usar eee 
m as utara 1 
what is dealred red me possible, and the price williag 
2 Do id, we will give entire satinfaction, or re- 
. may de returned to us 
ein. Perronally attend to all orders coming 
throngh 34 Liberal papers, 1 — having for 
years past filed orders for the readers of th: ay 
parer, EE a ma be rolled upon in aè- 


‘aul ge goods not mentioned herein, inclading such 
as may be entirely out of our line, will be as jūdi- 
clously selected and aa readily sent as onu- 
maratəd, and in every caso I will the 

coa to be aa low as anywhere in the Gulted 
„Ladies“ and Misses’ Suits and Gento- 
men's Clothing may be 2 ordered, on 
IEE the styla the messurement, 
and about the price d area Imake — 
self personally ree: — a for t Pike sstataci 
exzecutos of àll oi 
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EUREKA SPOOL SIK 


It is fall lens. It ts fall as. Lee 
smooth and clastic, and ts squally 
adapted to hand er machine us, 


Many kinds of spool milk are s partes 
fraud, being not only shorter in length, bat 
a much finer dita than thoy are repress 
to be, and of 80 poor a quality as to be u 
for use. The ladies will always find ue Bi- 
roks BUK exactly as represented Brey 
spool is warranted, and the manufsctane’s 
name indelibly branded on every spool Call 
for it. 


EAL ESTATE SECURI 
st wie tes mone 


Investments in Meal Estate ia Chap 
and vicinity, 
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ERNST PRUSSING, = Banvoura reser 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
PIANO AT HOME, 


A large collection of the beat 
FOUR HAND PIECES 
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WHotz No. 258. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERATISM. 

t. We demand that churches and other ecclesinstio 
property shall no longer be sxempt from just taxation, = 

2. We demand that the employment of lains in Con- 
2 

ns er 

Public 2 shall be discontinued. oes ee * 

3, We demand that all penio Bppropriativns for educa- 
tional and obaritable institutions of a sectarian charactor 
shall cease, 

4, We demand that all reli 


us Services now sustained 
by the govyornment shall be a 
a use of the Bil 


ly that 


6. We demand that the Bppolotnents by the Prealdent of 
the United States or by the nore of the various Staten, 
of all religious festivals and fanta abhall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
artinents o! 


7. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly opforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
shall be abro; d, and mat all Laws 
shall be conformed to the yenuirements of natural morality, 
qual rights, and impartial rty. 
9. We domand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several 
practical administration 
Vantage ahali be conceded to Christianity or any other 6; 
re} 

ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, untlinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It do our profound conviction that the safety of 
n Institutions is Imperilled, the advance of civili- 
gation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man io- 
fringed, by the least toterference of the State in mattors of 
religion; and, 
Whereas, Certain gar inconsistencies with the general 
spirit of the United States Constitution still mark the prag- 
ical administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the exlatence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 

pelyos together under the following 
ARTIOLES OF An NAA. 

ART. I.—The name of this Association shall be Taz Lrs- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 

Aut. 2.—Tho object of the Liberal League shall be to ge- 
zure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
am" throughout the country, and . in —: 

Also, a5 poon as five hundred auch Libe; Leagues aball 
aave been formed In different places, to send two delegates 
n National Convention of Liberal en, to be horeal- 
ær called, iu order to co-operate with all the liberals of the 
‘ountry in securing the needed reforms, 

ART. 3.—The moans employes in working for these objects 
hall be re, local mee „ free discassiona, lectures; 
Adresse, conventions, the platform and the press in gon- 
ral, and all sach r moans af are peaceable, orderly, 
md right, 

Aur, 4,—Snch measures shall be adi 
or the League as shall be presoribed 
wo-thirds vote of the members, 

AET, 6.— An raon may become a member of the 0 
7 . ec bla or ber Sama to these Articles of ome 

ven: 


Ant. 6.—The Officers of tho © shall be a President, 
Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
ve Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
1080 ee petainicg ta theae offices. The President 
od Secretary shall be delegates to the Nathmal 
onventlon of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Agr. 7.—Theso Articles of nt may be amended 
far esting’ rovided due notice of the proposed. ain 

iar ng, pro ue notice oi amon 
ents shall have beon sent to eyory mamber at loast two 
boks previous to such meeting. 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws by a 


‘ELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 48 A AUBATITUTS FOR THE 
nsr AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTIOLE 1. 

§xorrox 1-—Congress shall make no law respecting an 65- 
blishment of religion, or favoring any R foe of 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exerciac thereof ; or abridg- 
g the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
s people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
Bment for a redress of grievances. 

§ncTION 2.—No State shall make any law Naher an 
tablishment of religion, or favoring any cular form 
religion, or probibiting the free exe thereof; or 
tid; ne e freedom of speech or of the preas, or the 
tht of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
3 Government for a redress of grievances. No religious 
itehall ever he required aa a condition of suffrage, or as 
{Salification to any office or public 2 in — State; 
d no person shall ever in any State be deprived of an 
his or ber rights, privileges, or capacities, or dinqualttio: 
‘the performance of any publin or private duty, or ten- 
fou incompetent to give evidence iu any court of oF An 


alty, in co uence of any opinions be or she may 

the subject of religion. 

RCTION 3,—Congreas shall have powor to enforce the pro- 
lons of the second section of Article by appropri- 
Jegialation, 


ir ostensis | 


For List of Liberal Leagues, soo next page. 


GLIMPSES, 


WHAT nas become of the Chinamen at North 
Adama? Is the experiment a success or a failure? 

Jon STUART MILL says: ‘Regularity in the do- 
mestle relations ls in almost direct proportion with 
industrial clvilization.”” 


Tur Moral Education Association’ will hold 4 
meeting at 3 Tremont Place, on Friday, December 4, 
3 P. M. All are cordially invited. 

LUTHER believed in witchcraft on Bible grounds. 
He sald: “I would have no compromise with these 
witches—I would burn them all.“ 

ARCHBISHOP BAGLry, of Baltimore, hopes that 
England will not “dance to the music” of Mr, Glad- 
stone. Mr. Gladstone equally hopes that she will not 
dance to the Pope's musle, 

Has wor the New Bedford society yet received the 
official interrogation of the Year Book compilers as 
to thelr Christian standing? We have seen no an- 
nouncement of the fact. But the Year Book’s*‘hon- 
esty” belng at stake, the delay is doubtleas acci- 
dental. 

Tue Pore thanks Cardinal Cullen and his bishops 
for denouncing Tyndall, and declares that nothing is 
to be so dreaded as those splritual pirates whose 
trade is to despoll the souls of men.“ He thinks it 
all right to make reason walk the plank, aud sees no 
piracy in faith's confiscating the cargo. 

„TAE BELIEF in democracy,” says the Saturday 
Review, “has become a superstition In the United 
States.“ Perhaps America is superstitiously devoted 
to democracy, but she may quote Mother Goose to 


England :— 
„m Tommy Tinker’s dog: 
Whose dog art thou?“ 


Tue Paince or WALxs, who ls one of the patrons 
of the London Soclety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, in very fond of pigeon-shooting, and in 
fact la complimented by the Eraminer as being “the 
leading dove-killer of the lot.“ Consistency seems to 
be one of the birda the Prince's rifle has brought 
down. 

Tux Lonvon Spectator is not enamored of the 
doctrine of the Unknowable; At all events, in the 
present day and amongst intellectually cultured peo- 
ple, it takes, we think, more courage to make a stand 
against the presumptuous modesty of the philosophy 
of nescience than against the narrow bigotry of the- 
ological restriction.“ 

Tur secre are given to exultation over thelr rapid 
increase, Bat it la stated on apparently good author- 
ity that, while the population of the country has in- 
creased twp hundred per cent, within twenty-five 
years, the membership of the Protestant churches 
has increased only fifty per cent. in the same period. 
How much longer will the United States be reckoned 
a “Christian country“? 

A LITTLE boy who wanted to be good“ was told 
by his mother to pray. He declared he had prayed, 
but didn’t get good. He was then told to keep on 
praying; but, remembering the frequent admonition, 
he replied, “I don’t want to keep teasing God all the 
ume.“ A useful comment on the parable of the 
“Unjust Judge,” as well as on the constant injunc- 
tion of the Orthodox pulpit. 

"Wuar! Do you smoke?” asked a gentleman of 
a little Frenchman, who offered him a light. “O 
yes! I loves everyting dat la vicked!"’ was the smil- 
ing reply. If the reprobate ſoreſgner had merely 
called himself the chlef of alnners,“ and sighed lu- 


gubriously, what applause he would have won rom 


the elect! But to crack a joke on his own depravi- 
ty—that calla for church discipline, 


Tor Wanpen of the Massachusetts State Prison 


announces that, on account of the dull times and 
consequent enforced idleness of the convicta, a day 
schoo) has been tried In that institution—“‘an ex- 
periment which had proved so successful that it 
would be continued hereafter, work or no work,” 
Thie le excellent news, and favors an optimistic view 
of the hard times through which the country is 
passing, 

Ir was an easy thing to Interrogate a faw minintera 
as to thelr Christianity,” for the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation can spare them without aufferlng in ita re- 
celpta; but the professions made of high regard 
for ‘‘acouracy” and ‘“‘honesty’’ will be put severely to 
the proof, when it comes to catechizing the societies 
whose donations constitute the Association's revenue. 
Virtus requires two “honest” lista, if it requires one. 
Or does courage give out? 

Ms, BaGeEuot says In his Physica and Politica: 
“The nations with a thoroughly compacted family 
system have ‘possessed the earth;’ that is, they have 
taken all the finest districts in the most competed-for 
parts, and the nationa with loose system have been 
merely left to mountain ranges and lovely islands. 
The famlly system, and that in its bigheat form, has 
been so exclusively the aystem of civilization, that 
literature hardly recognizes sny other,” 


Rey Dr, Wer locates Professor Swing on the 
theological chart by giving hie latitude and longitude 
in this wise: Professor Swing is almply apanthelstic 
Arian of the Eutychian type, 4 monophysite and a 
monothelite and... , does not preach the Apaugas- 
mal Brilliance of Godbead’s glory, .. but ts a Mac- 
edonlan.““ He also declares that Professor Swiog's 
Trinity “iə only a Triadity, a Modalism, not a Hy- 
postatical Trinity, or Trinity of Persons.” 

PRECISE DEFINITIONS are a great aid to thought. 
Here are a few that may be of use: He who steals a 
million of dollars ie a shrewd financier, He who 
steale half a million de a defaulter, He who steals a 
quarter of a milllon le an irregular financier, He 
who steals a hundred thousand ls a rogue. He who 
steals fifty thousand le a knave. He who steals one 
thousand de a villain, But he who eteals a pair of 
boots or a loaf of bread is a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye, and deserves incarceration in à prison.“ 

Psgiyce Bismarck told Herr Reicheneperger, in 
the Reichstag, that the latter placed the subjective 
conscience above the objective law,“ and that the 
ultramontanes and the social democrats held ideas of 
consclence which cannot be adopted as a standard.” 
These conflicts of conscience will continue until 
acientific ethics shall furnish a common standard of 
right and wrong for society and the Individual. If 
“objective law” means State enactments only, It has 
no claim to override the private conscience, whose 
appeal to the higher law” 1 always in order; but 
thia “higher law” la the law of universal Nature, not 
only subjective but objective also, and therefore bind- 
ing alike on the private and public conscience, 

Mn. GLADSTONE declares that It has been a favor- 
Ite purpose of his life ‘not to conjure up, but to con- 
jure down, public alarms.” Nevertheless be alao de- 
elares that the medimval claims of the Papacy have 
been disinterred, “like hideous mummies,” not in 
the intereat of archeology, but with a very definite 
purpose; and this purpone, he says decidedly, ls to 
renew a struggle for the temporal power.“ Hence 
Mr. Gladstone appears unequivocally as an snti- 
Papist. Did he but perceive that Paplam is the nec- 
essary historical outcome of the original claim of 
Jesus to be the Christ, and that Roman Catholicism 
ia therefore nothing but ripened Christianity, he 
would be an anti-Christian too, Cannot American 
liberala supply the mlaalng insight, and recognize the 
actual state of things to-day? Freedom la by its very 
nature antl-Christlan, and is in perl! until sha 
knowa it, 
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[For TEE IDE. ] 
The Significance of the Christian Name. 


AN ESSAY BEFORE THE UNITARIAN “MINISTERIAL UNION," AT 
HOLLIS STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, NOVEMBER 9, 1874. 


BY REV. EDWIN 8. ELDER. 


It will be the purpose of this essay to make some 
Inquirles as to 2 use of the name Christian. 

Heretofore all religious inquiries and controversies 
in Christendom have been carried on by parties both 
of which claimed the Christian name. 

Until quite recently, when individuals have with- 
drawn from the Church because of s difference of 
opinion, they have insisted that they were Christiana, 
while the Church from which they have taken them- 
selves away bas denied to them the Christian name. 
The leaders of the Protestant Reformation insisted 
that they and thelr teachings were Christian; the 
Catholic Church denied them the Christian name. 
When a portion of the Protestant Church rejected 
the Christian dogmas of human depravity and the 
Deity of Jesus, they Insisted that they were Christ- 
lan; while the Trinitarian Christian denied to the 
Unitarian the Christian name. 

This process of rejection of Christian dogma has 
continued until nearly every opinion that is unques- 
tionably and distinctly a part of the Christian system, 
as represented by the churches and expressed in the 
0 of Christendom, has been ow wn; and now 
the Inquiry ia belng made if thia ual rejection of 
Christian dogma will not logically ultimate lu the 
general rejection of the Christian name. 

There are indications that a change in our mode of 
apprehending religion and its relation to mankind 
ia taking place among thoughtful religionists, The 
disciples of each system of religion have identified 
religion, in all its fulness and completeness, with 
their system, It in natural and inevitable that relig- 
ion should be apprehended in connection with the 
particular personal expressions of it, before it la ap- 
prehended in Its universal relations. It is in the 
personal, er and historical, that we catch a 
glimpse of that which is not particular nor historical, 

ut universal. During one age of the world it was 
aa natural that the trutha of spiritual religion, the 
beauty of a deeply religious life, should be called by 
the name of the one who taught the truth and man- 
ifested the beauty of righteousness and holiness, as 
that for a time the planets should bear the names of 
their respective discoverers. But the planets nolong- 
er — the names of those who first pointed them 
out, 

The query of this essay is this: 

Is the name of the personal, historical, and par- 
ticular to be applied to that which transcends all 
persona! and temporal limitations? 

Can the consciousness of those immediate relations 
sabsisting between the soul of man and the Infinite 

oul, y—tan the life to which this religious con- 
aclonaness gives rise.—be designated properly by the 
name of any one religious system? 

When it was belleved that religion had come into 
the world from without the world, it was proper to 

vs to it the name of him who was believed to have 

rought it; but a different conception of the nature 
of religion and ita relation to man suggests a doubt as 
to the propriety of applying the old name to the later 
conception. 

Within the present century very much has been 
done toward acquainting ua with the actual relations 
subsisting between spiritual truth, and the human 
soul, and human life and character. We have 
learned very much about other religions than our 
own, that they all claim supernatural and super- 
human origin; we have learned that any religion 
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making its appearance at a time when oNLY the 
an; Gonna — supernatural are thought to be 
divine will inevitably claim for itself a superhuman 
and supernatural origin; we haye learned that the 
fundamental! principles of religlon and morality are 
common to all religions. roaster, Confucius, 
Plato, Buddha, are found to bave taught those 
truths that are spiritually discerned. 

An acquaintance with other religious has tended to 
make intelligent Christians more cathollc-and tol- 
erant; they no longer insist upon asserting thelr 
ownership of all religious truth found in other re- 
ligions, but content themselyes with applying the 
name of their system to all truth wherever found. 
This partial acquaintance with other religions 
changes the stand-point of those who would study 
theirown. They obtain a new and more adequate 
conception of the relation of different religions to 
each other. 

They become acquainted with the process of birth, 
growth, transformation, and decay, through which 
the different religions have passed. They note the 
influence of one religion upon another. They dis- 
cover the law of religious development. They learn 
to separate the fundamentals of pure religion com- 
mon to all religions from those accidents pecullar to 
each, Thoy find that religions are largely a product 
of human thought, feeling, and experience; that a 
religion making its appearance at any time in the 
world will inevitably partake of the limitations of the 

e in which and the people among whom it has tts 


birth. i 

Itis a significant fact that an acquaintance with 
the religioua and philosophical tendencies more 
intimately connected with the Christian system Is af- 
fecting the opinions concerning the relation of the 
Christian religion itself to other religions. Christ- 
jan scholars can no longer think of Christianity as 
distinct from, or Indeed greatly differing from, those 
phases of faith with which it was moat intimately 
associated; neither can ir heip recognizing the 
fact that all that is best in the teaching of Jesua is 
univyersal, exiáting in the nature of things; that 
what is divine in the teaching and life of Jesus is 
natural and native to the human soul. 

Other changes are taking place which are affeetin 
the attitude of many thoughtful religionists tow: 
the exclusive claims of any inherited system. There 
are those who not only percelye that religion in all its 
completeness transcends any particular system, just 
as thought transcends any one language, but (what is 
of more importance) they are conscious of religion 
more immediate than any Inherited system can be; 
they expertence a religiousness that, so far as they 
are conscious, le not dependent upon, and is in no 
way connected with, the teachings or religiousness of 
one individual; they find themselves approaching 
and apprehending religion through their own spirit- 
ual experiences. Religion comes to them at first 
hand; they find in the religious literature of the 
world expressions of their own religiousness. They 
belleve that the truest religion is a thing of the pres- 
ent; that the relation between themselves and the 
Infinite Soul is immediate, 

This tendency of thought and experience ultimates 
in the recognition of religion as something transcend- 
ing all historical and personal limitations and èx- 
pressions, and consequently ln an unwillingness to 
use any personal or historical term as the name of 
that which is not historical or personal, but natural, 
human, universal, 

Another tendency that la not without ite Influence 
upon the use of the name Christian is the habit of 
regarding moral and religious truth as existing in the 
nature o — Independent of any particular ex- 

ression or manifestation of them,—as sustaining an 
mmediate relation to the moral and splritual fac- 
ultles which are declared to ba supreme. This grow- 
ing recognition of the self-aubsistence of moral and 
religions truth, and the absolute supremacy of the 
moral and spiritual faculties, ia the reverse of that 
habit of thought which has largely obtained in Christ- 
endom. The old habit of thought subordinates the 
truth to the teacher, concelves of the truth as de- 
pendent upon the teacher, accepts the truth of morals 
and religion upon authority. This habit of thought, 
tailing to recognize the self-subsistence of truth, de- 
mands a basis or foundation upon which it may be 
supposed to rest, a source from which it may be 
ieved to be derived, In the minds of thosa who 
fall to perceive the self-subsistence of truth and the 
immediatenesa of ita relation to the soul of man, it is 
of necessity associated with some person who may 
have tanght it, with some life in which it may have 
found expression; and very naturally the name of 
ae! a taught the truth is applied to the truth 
taelf, 

In the modern tendency and habit of thought, the 
teacher, however exalted, is recognized as being the 
mouth-piece of the Eternal. The messenger ia lesa 
then the message, the teacher lesa than the truth; 
and the really great teachers of morals and religion 
always feel that they are to be the servants of the 
truth; they perceive it, feel it, love and worship it, 
rejoice to be spent in its service. They would be 

ained by the thought that the spiritual verities of 

od were to be labelled with their name; but the 
great unspiritual world, in spite of the protestations 
of its prophets that there is only one who is good and 
that is God,—in spite of the prophets’ injunctions 
that their disciples shall of themselves judge what is 
right,—the unspiritual world insists upon accepting 
the truth upon authority, and upon giving to it the 
name of one who has been ita servant, 

But there comes a time when the soul outgrows 
the need of authority, and this growth changes its 
. 4 to Bak 4 mar once accepted as author- 

7 autho’ s at length found and declared 
be provisional. eth ? 

Again, whoever finds in the principal religions of 


the world expressions of 
discovers that among ae e penta 
have been and are those who have tan, t 
Ifested a pure apiritual reli lon, feels iara 
apply to these expressions of truths and wate to 
tions of the religious spirit and life the tame 75 
ve 
In short, an acquaintance 
religions, the discovery of the rede literatnre of 


ual truth, the growing faith in the — tatti; 


Divine, the recognition of the identity — 150 


Jadahm 
ot the pe 


the Oriental and Hebrew phases of faith, than tact 


religion by the name of a system e 
distinctive pecullarities we hare weet nee 
— 9 — 5 = we sal self-denial, temperance 
00 ence to conscience, love of fellow-creatnres 
love and worship of G rte 
term?“ 

These tendencies of which mention has been made 


have been and are most active within the Unitary |: 


denomination ; and the reason for this ia 
Unitarianism was something more tet otis 

tlon of the unity of God. It affirmed no len emphit 

ically the essential integrity of human osture, anj 


„dy a personal and historieal |! 


the trustworthiness of the moral and spiritual sel. 


ties, Having faith In man, {t encoura 

and investigation. It epanned the I a 
be between the human and divine, from the side of 
humanity. Ite faith in the human was s0 greit 1 0 
lead to the recognition of the supremacy of the monj 
sense and the spiritnal faculties, und also the enen 
of the perfect human and divine, 


It was inevitable that the Unitarian faith should | 


give rise to a phase of faith trunscending all bist. 


ical, superhuman, and supernatural limitations = 
faith in man In place of a faith in a far-off and repi 
ly receding Individual.  Unitarianism recogni 
in the natural human life and character of Jeres 1 
revelation of the possibilities of man. In emphuir- 
ing the natural and buman in Jesus, ft contribuie 
toward a faith In the natural and buman everywhert. 
In creating this faith, it unconsciously weakened the 
old faith the supernatural and superboman. 4 
faith in the activity aud trustworthiness of mon! ut 
spiritual faculties will in time remove the rupposd 
— of a supernatural revelation of the mond 
and spiritual tru 

Unitariantsm will, by the Jaw of its belag, remain 
a sect of Christianity; but in the Fulfilling of itë n+ 
sion it will give rise to something greater than one of 
the many Christian secte, 

Yet there are those who are willing to use the 
name Christian asa label for all that ia troe, jun, 
and religious; who do not hesitate to declare thi 
truth wherever found le Christian; who defte 
Christianity as love to God and man. But woslè 
not the Hebrew for similar reasons name al! trotts 
wherever found Judalsm? Would he not define Ju 
daism as love to God and man? Indeed, the disciples 
of each particolar religion very naturally apply lber 
particular name to the universal truth of morals ud 
religlon, 

On the other hand, ie it to excite our surprise Ut 
under the influence of the enlarged conceptions of 
religion and ita relation to man, and in the presence 
‘of the heart's recognition of the naturalness avd oni- 
versallty of moral and religious idees, there should te 
those who feel an unwillingness to use the name of è | 
particular system for that which {s to be found iter 
ery syatem and which tranecends all systems“ 

“I claim," one of these may be suppored Wo PI, 
“T claim to be religious, I affirm and emphasize l 
reality of religion. I live in conscious communis 
with him who je All and in all, I revere the 120 
law, and feel the force of moral obligation. iz är 
recognize self-denial as the imperative law of Ds — 
I desire to realize in my own life and chara 


ime | 
head of those sons of God who from time 0 
have appeared in the world and bles” ' ithy the? 


i 1 
spirit, their teachings, and their life. Costi & 
the patural religioueness of Jesus z bed a 


exalted phase of religion, But,“ contwoet our i 
uirer, on what princi le do I call ths pas d 
aith, this recognition and appreciation of 1 
ings, life, and character of Jesus, Tery dini | 
rejected, as an essential part of m faith, è ries 

ishing peculiarity of what for fteen cen i 
bee Chitin, 3H ope vl 
to my natural- tual religio: s 
ion every one of whose peculiarities ls foreign 
and to my faith?“ ‘ 

If this phase of religion whose por toward 
hinted at in the foregoing, * et of religi ihe met 
which many thoughtful religioniets ser his pus? 
liberal of Christian sects are tendin entities e 
of natural, spiritual, universal religion ef the or 
be called Christianity, it must be for one 
lowing reasons: — 

irst: This Is properly called Christian eae 
mn 8 this mar the name Christian wat Ê 
lied ; or, 
< Second: This type of religion lë propert, tothe 
Christlan, and those professing it fo been #0 1008 
Christian name, because this name 
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w 1 ao extensively applied to this phase of faith as to 
y Astitute usage. 

But if the name “Christian” was not at first ap- 

„icd to this ype of natural and spiritual religion, 
and further, If It has not yet been applied to ao great 
an extent as to constitute usage, yet, if such a use of 
the word has not been made as to unfit it for a name 
for unlversal religlon, then there will be no great im- 
propriety in making auch a use of the word. But 
will we make a certain use of this word, or any other, 
regardless of the character of thet to which the name 
was first applied, and regardless also of the use that 
has ex made of the word for eighteen hundred 
years 

Our first legally is, To what was the Christian 
name first applied? Was its significance as first used 
spiritual, theological, rr or personal? 

bat were the peculiarities of those who were firat 
called Christians in Antioch? 

The answers to these questiona are to be sought in 
the New Testament. Side by side in the New Testa- 
ment, there are two dietinct phases of faith, one of 
— has always and everywhere been called Chriat- 


First, there is the pure spiritual faith of Jesus, a 
faith that shone out through his natural human life 
and character. It le a faith In the Supreme as a 
Father; it includes a deep love of the buman, Jesus 
taught this faith in the Sermon on the Mount, in the 

arables,and other discourses. It is this human and 
fomaus spiritual religiousness that brings Jesus so 
near the most religious men and women of Christen- 
dom. This faith might properly be named a “‘apirit- 
ual Judalam.” Every element of it ia to be found in 
the literature of the Hebrows; it is the religiousnese 
of Moses, Isaiah, Job, David, brought to a focus In 
one person, Jesus of Nazareth, the highest product 
of Hebrew culture. 

Associated witb this faith of Jesus is the falth in 
Jesua as the Christ or Messiah. This latter falth 
‘had its basis in the supernatural and superhuman. 
It concerned itself with the official character and mls- 
sion ascribed to him, At first it was only political or 
national, We can understand this faith and hope 
-only as we aré acquainted with the condition of the 
Jewish people during the half century preceding the 
birth of Jesus. For seventy years thea Jewish people 
had struggled in the grasp of Rome. They were 
Powerless of themselves, yet thelr very weakness 
awakened a hope that Jehovah would rescue them 
from destruction, that he would raise up a descend- 
ant of the house of David, who would surely redeem 
Israel. These hopes became confident expectations, 
The national pride, the religious sentiment, the de- 
sire of political emancipation, all united in exciting 
in the Hebrew people a confident hope of immediate 
deliverance, hey felt that this Deliverer, Redeem- 
ar, Messiah, was very soon to appear, and that, In 
the name and power of Jehovah, he would (ualfil the 

romise of the propheta, reéstablish the throne of 

avid, and drive from out their borders every enemy 
of their race and their religion, No less confident 
than their expectation of the Messiah was their con- 
viction that one of the propheta would rise from the 
dead and appear as the forerunner of the coming 
Messiah. e unmlstakable traces of these expecta- 
tions and opinions are scattered throughout the Gos- 


pol. 

When John the Baptist appeared, he was asked If 
he were the Messiah; he replied that he was not. He 
was then asked if he were Elijah, and he answered 
no, Jesus at one time asked bis disciples, “Who do 
men gay that I am?" and they sald, “Some say that 
you are John the Baptist, some say that you are Ell- 
Jah, and others Jeremiah, or one of the propheta.” 
When the disciples were asked who they thought 
him to be, Peter answered, The Messiah.” This 
‘was the constantly recurring question rding 
Jesus, Ie he the Messiah, or shall we look for an- 
other?” Two of the disciples dieplease the others 
dy soliciting the best places in the new order of 
things for themselves, After his crucifixion, two of 
them give the substance of their falth in him: We 
25 oping It had been he who would redeem Is- 
rael. 


From the beginning of their discipleship until the 
entry into Jerusalem, thelr faith In Jesua as the Mes- 
alah was uninterrupted. It was not à moral or apir- 
itual, but a political falth. There is not the faintest 
indication that his disciples perceived and appreciat- 
ed hie spiritual superiority, This expectation of a 
Mesalah that centred about the > porion of Jesus was 
so conddent, that even his crucifixion served only to 


givait "aw direction. Ty comprehend the contin- 
ued f n Jesus as the Christ after hia crucifixion, 
wa mu, ; Acquaint ourselves with the mental condi- 


tion of those of whom this faith took possession, 
bearing in mind that where the subjective conditions 
are favorable objective occurrences are unnecessary 
to produce conviction, 

bere was on the part of many a confident expecta- 
ton that Elias, or Jeremiah, or some other prophet, 
would rise from the dead. John the Baptist had 
deen taken for one of these risen prophets, After 
his death Jesus had been, by some at legst, mistaken 
for John; by others ha had been believed to be Ellas. 
Peter, John, and James knew that he was no one of 
these; for they believed they had seen the risen 
Moses and the risen Elias conversing with Jesus, and 
Peter had proposed to make threo tents, one for 
Moses, one for Ellas, and one for Jesus. 

In these opinions and confident expectationa we 
have the anbjective conditions essential to a faith, 
not only in one, but in any number of resurrections. 
Whoever has confidently anticipated the resurrection 
of one prophet, and has even seen two risen propheta, 
Will have no difficulty in believing, and will need no 
. for believing, in the resurrection of another 
Prophet. 

After the death of Jesus, all that was needed to 


had been 


give renewed life to the faith in him as Messiah was 
to transfer the confident expectation and resulting 
opinions, concerning the possible‘or actual resurrec- 
tion of Elias or some other of the prophets, to Jesus, 
the latest prophet. There is usually a certain mo- 
mentum in expectations of thie kind that carries or 
transfers them from one object to another, Wa have 
a perfect ijiustration of this tendency among the Ad- 
ventists. The expectation that the world will come 
to an end on one particular day in always transferred 
to another day with no loss of confidence. 

The confident expectations of the disciples under- 
went a similar change. 

After the crucifixion of Jesus, the hopes of the 
disciples received a shock; but they soon rallied. 
Those who confidently believed thut a prophet would 
rise from the dead, those who believed that prophets 
had risen, were in a condition to believe that the last 
prophet had risen from the dead. This hopeful ex- 
pectation, 3 more confident, at last became 
conviction; their old faith in him while living was 
confirmed, “The Messiah had come,“ they asserted, 
ut to death, had risen from the dead, 
had ascended on bigh, whence he would come again 
to redeam his people.” The two old faiths, the one 
in a risen prophet and the other In the Messiah, 
were united in one and the same person, Jesus, the 
Prophet and Mossiah, This was the new falth that 
took posseasion of men. They knew who the Messi- 
ah was; they had seen him, were his friends; there 
Was no wore uncertainty except as to the time when 
he would reappear; they had only to walt his imme- 
diate coming. 

We can get very near this faith in the discourses of 
Peter and the book of Revelation, In the second 
chapter of Acts, Peter is represented as converting 
three thousand in one day. e haye the substance 
of his discourse, Peter tells his hearera, who were 
Jews, that Jesus the Nazarene, a man approved of 
God by miracle, wonder, and sign there is no hint of 
the recognition and appreciation of the moral and 
= eh superiority of Jesus), belng delivered up, 
the Jews crucified; but God raised bim op, and bath 
made bim Lord and Christ.’ To what were these 
three thousand converted in one day? So far as 
there ls any Indication in the record, they were con- 
verted from au expectation that the Messiah would 
come to a confident faith that he had come,—had 
been put to death, had risen from the dead, had as- 
cended on high, whence he would come again to re- 
deem hia people. The old expectation was Jewlsh; 
when transferred to the Christ it was called Christ- 
fan, It was to those who were impatiently looking 
for the immediate reappearance of Chriat that the 
name Christian was rn given. The change 
from the Jewish to the Christian falth was but a step, 
The Jewish hope and expectation concerning a Mes- 
siah were brought to a point about the person of the 
Messiah, It was into this faith that the eunuch was 
bapsizod by Philp. 

s there any indication that either the dlaciplea or 


the multitude were primarily interested in the moral 


and i goo teachings of Jesus? Was it the charac- 
ter of these teachings that distinguished him from 
other religious teachers of his time? Is it probable 
that Judas who betrayed him, or Peter who denied 
him, or the other disciples who deserted him at the 
time of hie arrest and crucifixion, or the multitude 
who shouted ‘Hosanna to the son of David“ one 
day, and who cried out ‘crucify him" on one of the 
following days,—is it probable that all or many of 
these either recognized and appreciated or were af- 
fected by his moral and religious teachings? Was it 
the Hebrew prophet or the official character ascribed 
to him, was It the recognition of bis spiritual superi- 
ority or the hope that he would redeem Israel, was It 
the truth of his teachings, the beauty of hla natural, 
haman life, or the signs, wonders, and miracles,—in 
short, was it the faith or Jesus or a faith ny Jesua as 
the supernatural Christ, that constituted the anb- 
stance of Christianity at the time the firat three Gos- 
pela were written? 

Was the name “Christian” applied to individuals 
because ‘they bad all things in common“ or loved 
one another,” or was the name given to them be- 
canse of thelr personal faith In Jesus as the Christ? 
So much for the first inquiry regarding the first use 
of the name, 

As regards the second question, “To what has the 
name Christian been universally applled during 
eighteen centuries?” it is impossible in this connec- 
tion to examine every controversy In which a defini- 
tion of Christianity, or the determinatlan of Christ- 
ian dogma, has been discussed and decided. 

There is only time to call attention to the fact that 
the great controversies of Christendom have had ref- 
erence to the official, superhuman, and supernatural 
character and misalon ascribed to Jesus, The con- 
ception of Jesus as the Christ has undergone many 
changes. 

The Christianity of the Jewa very soon outgrew 
Jewish limitations when It came in contact with 
Greek philosophy and Oriental myaticiam, The 
Christianity of the Fourth Gospel is as unlike that of 
the Synoptics as Greek thought la unlike Hebrew 
thought. To the Hebrew Christian Jesus was the 
Messiah, the Lamb of God who takes away the sin 
of the world. To the writer of the Fourth Goapel 
Jesus is the logos, the power or being through whom 
all things were created. He was an incarnation and 
manifestation of God. A little more than a century 
later he was identified with God, From that time 
until the present has nota faith In Jeaus as the gu- 
pernatural Christ been the corner-stone of the Christ- 
tian Church? 

Has the name Christlan'“ ever been applied by 
any church, sect, or council to any truth of morals or 
re gion separated from the official character ascribed 
to the Hebrew Prophet? Has natural religion, de- 


voutness, moral feeling, spiritual Insight, the posses- 
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sion of the very spirit of Jesus, been held to conati- 
tute one a Christian? Has not the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Greek Church, und every one of the 
many Protestant sects been logically consistent in 
limiting the name Christian“ to a form of faith 
concerning, not the natural, moral, and religious 
character of Jesus, but the official and supernatural 
character ascribed to him? In short, has not Christ~ 
lanlty been aniversally admitted to be not the saith 
of Jerus but a faithin Jesus as tha Messiah? Have 
not Christians everywhere insisted that an apprecia- 
tion of hia spiritual superiority, the possession of his 
aplrit, a participation in his religious consciousness is 
not enough to entitle one to the Christian name? 
Has any form of faith, — phase of * however 
ere eatiefying, and ennobling, been named 

brietian that did not bave for its conscious source, 
ita limit, or ita object, the personality of the Christ? 

What is the present usage? The usage of the 
millions of the Roman Catholic Church, the of 
the millions of the Greek Church, the usage of the 
millions of the Protestant sects le, as regarde a gen- 
eral definition of the word Christian and its use, 
gaits uniform. Indeed, alarge majority of those who 

nd It necessary to apply the term "liberal" to their 
Christianity e with the unnumbered millions of 
Catholic and Evangelical Christians in that they in- 
alat that the name Christlan“ belongs only to those 
whose faith concerns itself with the Christ, Though 
at the same time not a few of these latter will no less 
strenuously inslst tbat goodness is Christian,—tem- 
perance, eelf-denial, integrity, humility; that truth 
wherever found, love to God and man wherever man- 
ifeated, is Christian. If present usage establishes 
anything beyond question It. las thie: that no degree 
or quality of righteousness and sprituality, self-asc- 
rifice, integrity, purity of motive and affection, beauty 
of life and divineness of character, constitutes one a 
Christian, or properly entitles one to the Christian 
name, - 

The name was first applied, and for eighteen hun- 
dred years has continued to be applied, to a particu- 
lar faith, a faith whose form changes but whose es- 
sence is the same; namely, a faith In the Chriat. 

There are, however, a few, a very few, who, in 
apite of this long-continued usage, apply the name 

hristian to the personal falth or Teligion of Jesus aa 
taught in hin words, manifested in his life, and em- 
bodied In his character. They include in the term 
Chriatianity the religious consciousness of Jesus, bis 
benee of the divine, his spiritual Ineight, his babit of 
self-denial, bis love of bis brother-man, his glad obe- 
dience to the highest, bis feeling of intimate relation- 
ship with the Heavenly Father, —whocver possesses 
and manifests this faith is by these very few called a 
Christian. 

But this phase of faith is natura! religion, and to 
deslgnate thie with the name of the faith of one man 
ìa to identify the faith of one individual who lived 
eighteen hundred years ago with the growing and 
deepening faith of humanity, 

e identification of the faith of one man with the 
faith of mankind in all its excellence and perfection 
Is very similar to that identification of the person of 
Jesua with God; In both cases it is the Identification 
of a part with the whole. 

It is true that wherever the ideslizing tendency is 
active, the merest outline of a life or character will 
be flled with an ideal excellence; all virtues, all 
truth, all excellence in life and character will be na 
it were projected into the far-off object. 

Do not those who Identify the teachings of Jesus 
with all truth and religion, and the excellence and 
beauty of his life and character with the beauty of 
all life and character, do they mot idealize that one 
far-off man? 

Indeed, ia it conceivable that one man, surrounded 
by one class of circumstances, should exhibit every 
virtue that is required of mankind amid all the 
changing conditions and circumstances of human 
life? Can any one man be a sufficient example for 
all men? Can one man reveal the possibilltiea of all 
men? Does the onal faith of one contaln and 
express the faiths of all? But the Identification of 
religion as manifested in the life of Jesus with relig- 
ion in all its many-sided completeness took place at 
a time when Jeans was identified with „ Will 
not the denial of the delty of Jesus and the affirme- 
tion of bis humanity Inevitably lead to the denial of 
the identity of bis individual faith with absolute re- 
ligion ? 

11 may be admitted that the r . type of relig- 
ion is found in the teaching, spirit, Ute, and charac- 
ter of Jesus, Is this a sufficient reason for calling 
religion Christisa? Plato was an eminent philoso- 
pher; but we do not call philosophy Platonic, Shak- 
speare stands at the head of modern literature; but 
literature la not Shakspearian. Mendelssohn was a 
great musical composer; but music la not Mendels- 
sohnian. Washington was a patriot; but patriotiem 
la not Washingtonian. Indeed, patriotiem is some- 
thing greater than any one individual manifestation 
of it, Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth, was filled with 
a sense of the divine and a love of the human; be 
was richly endowed with spiritual insight; the truth, 
the apirit, and the power that reveal the Divine to 
the human and raise the human to the Divine were 
manifested through his word, his life, and bie char- 
acter. Does this make religion Christian? Is not 
religion greater than any one Individual manifests- 
tion of It? 

Religion In all {ts completeness contains many ele- 
ments: a perception and a consciousness of 4 rela- 
tlon to the One who fe All and in all, the Eternal, 
the Infinite, in whom we live and have our being, 
whose temples we are. Religion includes à con- 
sclousneas of our relation to out fellow-men and to 
all living things. It includes a consciousness of our 
relation to those lawa by which all — are said to 
be controlled, a recognition of their universality and 
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neficence, a feeling of trust, and the habit of loyalty 
to their requiremevts. 

This fountain of religious consciousness flows out 
in life, manifesta itself in action, clothes itself with 
or embodies itself In character. It reyeala itself in 
self-denial, unconsclous herolam, perfect integrity, 
devotion to something other than self, It reve 
itself in the spirit of toleration, in self-respect, in sln- 
cerity and earnestness, ina helpful public spirit, in 
a glad recognition of all that ls true and good every- 
where, 

These elements of religion are as old as man. 
These virtues have been manifested In all ages of the 
world. By virtue of what priticiple do we label these 
virtues wherever and whenever manifested with the 
name of some oxe manifestation of them? If these 
virtues, these elements of natural religion, dre properly 
called Christian, ought not the Jew, the Buddhist, 


and the Parsee to them by this cular name? 
In all probability the disciple of each aystem will in- 
aiat upon giving to these elements religion the 


name of his particular religion. 

Were Jesus living to-day would he Insist upon ap- 
plying to the apiritual veritles of the universe the 
name of a title spplied to himeelf? 

The question we are considering has reference 
to the use of a word. 

It is a question of philology.. What is the func- 
tion of names? The function of names Is to distin- 

ish one object from another of the same class, 
The objects themselves are distinguished the one 
from another by their pecullarities, In defining any 
mame we enumerate those qualities as accidents 

culiar to the object to which the name is given. 

hia principie is applicable to all namen. How shall 
wo define Buddhism, Judaism, Mohammedanism? It 
is obvious that we can define these words only by an 
enumeration of those qualities peculiar to each. To 
define Mohammedanlem an Monotheism would not 
distinguish it from Judaism or Chriatlanity. 


Mohammedanism has 2 marked character- 
latica; it is by an enumeration of these only that the 
word can be defined; are we pining to apply this 
unlversal principle to the definition of Christianity ? 


Let me suggest a few general deflnitlons of Christ- 
lanity. Christianity is religion as apprehended and 
taught by Jesus; or Christianity la a faith In an offi- 
cial character and mission ascribed to Jesus. A 
Christian is one whose religion is thought to be de- 
rived from, or revealed by, or based upon, the Christ. 

These definitions are broad enough to include the 
faith of the Catholic Church and each of the Protes- 
tant sects, The one uliarity that distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions is common to all 
the churches of Christendom, 

Is religion as apprehended by Jesus, and taught and 
— by lm, greater than or identical with 

on 

It is the habit of a few to define Christianity by an 
enumeration of Its universal elements, by those gual- 
ities which it sharea In common with spiritual Juda- 
iam und other systems. This definition of Christ- 
{unity ls the same as the Jew's definition of Judalam, 
or the Buddhist's definition of Buddhism. In giving 
a name to our religion or in defining any particular 
religion, ure we to arbitrarily use any word regardless 
of the use that bas been made of it, or will we re- 
member that the use of a word has been determined 
for us, and that it cannot be determined by us? 


The Inquiry which we are uing is one of 
especial Interest to the Liberal Christlan. In the 
phrase Liberal Christian the adjective Is becomin 
the most prominent word. The truths represente 
by the word Liberal are no less important t those 
represented by the word Christian. 

How does Liberal Christianity differ from “Christ- 
lanlty“ ? Is the difference one of form and quantity, 
oris ita difference of essence? How “liberal” can 
Christianity become and still preserve its identity ? 


The answer to these questions will ald in the solu- 
tion of the problem of this essay. Liberal Christ- 
lunity represents the most important religious move- 
ment of the last century, important not because of its 
magnitude, but because of its significance, ita direc- 
tion, In the old theology, human nature was hope- 
lessly depraved, allanated from God, Man had noth- 
Ing to hope for from bis own aspirations and efforts. 
He could not of himself believe the truth or love the 
good or do the right. Humanity was lost unless 
means could be devised outside humanity for bis 
salvation, 

This supposed condition of things necessitated mi- 
raculous, and supernatural, and superhuman Inter- 
yention, a superhuman revelation of truth, which 
constituted authority, a superhuman Mediator and 
Savior. Thls scheme of redemption was everywhere 
called Christian. But Liberal Christianity denied 
the dogma of total depravity, denied the hopeless con- 
dition of man. On the contrary it affirmed the es- 
sential Integrity of human nature. Ita real faith was 
inthe buman and nataral. It insisted that man’s 
highest good was to be sought in the activity, culti- 
vation, and development of what was tN man. The 
Savior of humanity was a MAN. In the language of 
the evolutionist, we have in Liberal Christianity, not 
almply another “variety” of Christianity, but, what is 
the significant fact, we have another “species,” 

And now the question suggests itself, Has this 
Species — rr within — a reproductive 
power that w ve rise to other species, or is it a 
Sterile finality? s ki 

Unitarlaniam, or “Liberal Christianity,” ia not s 
finality. It has within itself the germs of a faith 

ter than Itself. By {ts denial of human deprav- 
ty it has contributed not a little toward the spirit- 
ual emancipation of mankind. By its affirmations it 
has very nearly identified itself with religion, not as 
it was apprehended and limited by one individual, 


ts and manifestations. 
PeTrinitarian Christianity of necessity associated re- 
ligion exclusively with, and makes it depend upon, 
the supernatural and superhuman Christ. 

Unitarian Christianity very naturally associates re- 
ligion with, and to a great extent makes It dependent- 
upon, the human Jesus, Whatis the next step in 
this process of historic evolution ? 

The Liberal Christian liberates religion from the 
necessitated limitations of a want of faith In the hu- 
man and natural, but inalsts upon associating it 
with and basing it upon the historical and individ- 
ual, The next step in the line of evolution will be 
to free religlon from these limitations, both of the 
anpernatural and superhuman Christ and the indi- 
vidual Jesus, and to affirm its independence of all 

ersonal expressions, ita freedom from all historical 
imitations, and to emphasize its humanness, ita 
naturalness, and Its universality. Will religion thus 
liberated, and freed, and apprehended, be called 
Christianity, or religion? 

It will be observed in the foregoing that our most 
liberal and free conceptions of religion are consid- 
ered as the result of what may be termed religious 
evolution. Hence I can discover no valid reason for 
the anti-Christian attitude and spirit on the part of 
those who disclaim the Christian name, To me such 
a position is unphilosophical in the extreme. A relig- 
ious and intellectual movement fa going on in our 
midet, That movement fs in the direction of mental 
and spiritual emancipation. It will be its mission to 
foveal | the inevitable limitations of preéxisting histor- 
ical and individual systems, not so much by ita direct 
criticisms as by the breadth of its affirmations and 
the catholicity of its spirit, It will rebuke narrow- 
ness and bigotry by its freedom from narrowness and 
bigotry; In short, It will criticise by creation. Posi- 
tive conviction will be the source of Ita power; the 
discovery, dissemination, and establishment of the 
truth will be the sole object of ita endeavor. 


How TO GET THE NEGHO OUT OF POL- 
ITICS. 


The broad fact that the Constitution of the United 
States is no longer to be interpreted, by either courts 
or statesmen, on the side of slavery or 9 
rights, and that all State opk aian, to be In 
mony with the supreme law of the land, as the Con- 
stitution requires, must not discriminate against any 
class of the people because of race, color, or previous 
condition, is but partially realized. While the 
amendments to the Constitution are acquiesced In, 
and no party or politician proposes to disturb them, 
their logical and legal consequences are resisted by 
those wha have not conquered prejudices begotten of 
the slave system; and there is unremitting effort to 
narrow the meaning of the amendments, and pre- 
serve discriminations that make one clasa of citizens, 
politically, superior to another. 

It was plain enough to those who gave the subject 
any study that emancipation implled enfranchise- 
ment, and ultimately complete indorsement of polit- 
ical and civil rights, As long as the negro was held 
to be property in the slave States, he could only be 
ranked witb the brute creation. That was inevitable. 
It grew out of the very nature of the slave condition. 
He could be no more in the civil system than the 
horse or the ox. The moment he rose above that 
condition, the moment he gained any legal status 
either to hold property or exercise any functions 
citizenship, bls chaina fell off, and he stood up a man 
to be treated, not as a chattel, but as a human being 
under the law, 

Emancipation, we repeat. carried with it every 
right and privilege of cltizenship, and Congress could 
no more have escaped the consequences of that war- 
measure than it could escape the control of the law 
of gravity. The amendments to the Conatitution, 
and the “appropriate legisiation’”’ for their enforce- 
ment, were results which every advocate of emanci- 
pation should have looked squarely in the face. Re- 
sistance to these results, no matter whether it came 
from ine South or the North, must, from the very 
nature of things, prove Ineffectual. It has proved so 
in the past; It will prove so in the future, 

There is but one way of escape, The people of the 
United States may go back upon all the measures, 
and wipe out the amendments to the Constitution 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof; but they 
cannot stop there, if it be the purpose to deprive the 
negroes of any or all political and civil rights, They 
must restore the Constitution as It was, and make it 
possible to reénslave the blacks. Either this, or they 
must go forward in the direction which national leg-, 
islation has taken since the abolition of slavery, and 
secure to all the people entitled to citizenship what- 
ever rights or immunities any class of them enjoys 
under the laws, 

We know of no considerable number of people who 
would, if they had the political power, restore the 
dark age of slavery. We question whether, were it 
left to the whites of the South themselves, they would 
regstablish an institution that unquestionably re- 
stricted the material development of that section of 
the republic, and imbruted the minds of all classes of 
people. The unbappy influences of the system which 
Jefferson foresaw and predicted had their manifesta- 
tion before it was torn out by violence, and they will 
net cease thelr operation during the present gener- 
ation, 

It being, then, generally admitted that there does 
not exist any purpose or desire, to speak of, for the re- 
establishment of slavery, there is but one solution of 
the negro question that will have the effect of putting 
the negro himself out of politics as a disturbing 
element: and that is the generous and full recogni- 
tion of his rights as a citizen, including all social 
rights that are not left for each individual in the 
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but with religion in its world-wide and soul-felt as- | community to regulate 


for himself, 1 1 
whatever rights, privile or unit er w 
from polltical organizadon a anil Tar deri 
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the United States. ment of rights by the — 
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him to work out the problem of his 
individual and a race u n the mae nb.” 
ditions that attach to all other citizen, bend ar 
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THE TOTTLE FAMILY, 

Died, last week, Job Tottle, one of the 
scribers to the Tribune, Job was an old ateik: 
Presbyterian preacher, yet bis one keen enjoyment ia 
life was heterodoxy; his weak sermons every Sunday 
were flavored with vague mutinies against the Shorter ° 
Catechism, Inst eectarianism, against society f. 
selt; he paddled ankle-deep in treason, delighted ut 
scared as were the Tarrytown boys breaking the ub 
bath catching muskrats in the creek behind n 
church, Tarrytown (a Scotch-Irish village in Pete. 
sylyania) bore with Job's revolts against the Way | 
minster Confession partly because it did net unde. 
stand them, and partly because the presbytery had 
once pronounced him “a harmless brother, though 
imaginative.” Imagination is a foreign produt 
which Tarrytown will have none of, Tamtrnbh 
no my to take stock in your new-fangledidess:; he 
women have keen eyes for hats or gowns, and knows 
New York cut or trimming at Gret sight. The men 
know just what value to put on a new breed of balls 
or seed of turnips; but when Jon comnto your ñádle 
faddle talk of imagination, ot higher lawe, or progress : 
of humanity, aa the Tarrytown Gazelle remarks, 
“this community is not given to kitefiying.” Al 
the Tottles flew kites of one sort or another; nove of 
them ever kept their eyes turned earthward long 
enough to pay their grocera’ bills. They weres lean, 
hungry, visionary race. Their grandfather, a Dubia 
banker, had gone down with two million pounds o! 
property on his back,“ as Job was wont to relat, 
roll 15 it as a sweet morsel under bis tongue, All 
the Tottles took the glory of this ancient debt b 
warm thelr half-clad bodies, and to turn their sereg- 
ends of mutton Into a royal feast. Even Job trated 
his creditors at the grocery and mestsbop witha 
sublime Indifference. When It was known that bis | 
family were actually starving, and a collecticu ws 
raised for bim in a meeting of the presbyter, be 
n the moderator on the back as they went oot 
and challenged him, with the other gray-balred oll 
fellows, to come along and let him stand treat {orice 
cream. When a school wae gathered together ler 
bim, he was wont every Monday 5 to take the 
vote of the boye as to whether they should goon Wid 
Latin or go flehing, 

What was to be done? Job's eccentricities wet 
in the blood. The Tottles were the unaolred ridit 
of Tarrytown, the rock of offence, the thorn in i 
side, The Tottles lived in a scrambling wonda 
house, with gloomy pine trees in the space Wh 
Tarrytowners devoted to corn and beans as religiou- 
ly as they did Sunday afternoons to the ce ‘ 

he Tottles never canned, preserved, or picket: 
they flouted ther old Whig party; did not believe ia 
capital punishment; they bad been * 
fore the war, and after it took to Darwin, 81 
heaven knows what not. Old Mrs, Towe, 4 2 
lean woman, with a purple velvet band pria 
gray hair, wrote, Other widows “Jefe?” with chi — 
took in boarders, or se wing, or clothes to dje ^ 
ure and Nature's God In Tarrytown knew 00 050 
course open to them, Mrs. Tottle ac 
asked what. The disgust and amazement ban 
tuous women were unalterable. Nobody ro hidre 
been surprised after that to hear that all ber — 
were born out of wedlock, or that she bad — ir 
for Sunday's dinner, The ways of such pee ole 
so utterly outside of human bounds. duni 55 
est daughter, was a tradition in the . on 
a do- less woman ;" sang a few ballads wilh a 
derful pathos; flirted’ to the m 
with half a dozen men; was u Spirit Teat twente 
rightist, an infidel by turns; die suddenly stra 
five, “a mere ruckle of bones,” Tanyong onl 
declared; but whether burned by —— beef ul 
fires or for the want of regular meals 1 bey. 
mutton, who shall say? Dick, the sour gutt 
went down to Nicaragua to fight with, ted at Chick- 
the Cubans a helping hand, and was kil a nan a 
amauga on the Confederate side, sere "iof bor- 
ways regarded the Tottle family with at commend’ 
ror, and showed them to travellers with a 
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ble pride, just as they did Jones’ big spring. Spigota 
and hot-water pipes were much more decent In 2 
douse than the big apring; but it did to boast about to 
strangers. 

When Job Tottle, the last of his family, died last 
week, Tarrytown felt as it might If the big sprin 
had dried up. No tears were shed as they . — 
aside the ag yellow October leaves to lower his 
coffin into the ground. The usual prayers and 
ħymna somehow seemed out of place. One could not 
think of the Tottles comfortably settled in either the 
Orthodox heaven or hell. Tarrytown was tired of 
the unsolyed problem. ‘Seeme aa if they ought to 
have amounted to something,” sald Squire Dewey, 

olng home from the funeral; don't know whether 
t was religion they wanted, or enough to eat.“ That 
the air or mental growtho of Tarrytown had anything 
to do with thelr miachance in life never occurred to 
him.—New York Tribune. 


— — ͤ — ä — 
MR. MILL ON JESUS CHRIST. 


“The most valuable part of the effect on the char- 
acter which Christianity has produced, by holding up 
in a Divine person u #tandard of excellence and m 
model for imitation, le available even to the absolute 
unbellever, and can nevermore be lost to bumanity, 
For it is Christ rather than God whom Christianity 
has held up to bellevers as the pattern of perfection 
for humanity, It is the God Incarnate more than 
the God of the Jaws or of Nature who, being Ideal- 
ized, has taken so great and salutary a hold on the 
modern mind, And whatever eles may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ ia still left 
—a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors 
than al! his followers, even those who bad the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching, It le of no use to 
say that Christ, sa exhibited in the Goepels, ls not 
historical, and that we know not how much of what 
is admirable has been superadded by the tradition of 
his followers. The tradition of followers suffices to 
insert any number of marvele, and may have insert- 
ed all the miracles whicb he ls reputed to have 
wrought But who among bis disciples or among 
their proselytes was capable of invent ng the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and char- 
acteg revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose 
character and idiosyncracies were of a totally differ- 
ent sort; still less the early Christian writers, in 
whom nothing la more evident than that the good 
which was ln them was all derived, as they always 
7 —— that it was derived, from the higher source. 

hat could be added and jaterpolated by a rye My 
‘we may see lu the mystleal parts of the Gospel of St. 

John, matter imported from Philo and the Aleran- 
drisn Platonlsts, and put Into the mouth of the Sa- 
vior In long speeches about himself such as the other 
gospels contain not the elightest vestige of, though 
retended to have been delivered on occasions of the 
eepest Interest, and when his principal followers 
were all present; moat prominently at the Last Sup- 
per. The East was full of men who could have 
stolen any quantity of this poor stuff, as the multitu- 
dinous Oriental secta of Gnostica afterward did. 
Bat about the life and sayings of Jesus there ia a 
stamp of personal originalik combined with profan- 
dity of ins ight which, If we abandon the idle expecta- 
tion of finding aclentific preelslon where something 
very different was simed at, must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth, even In the estimation of those who 
have no belief ln bis Inspiration, in the very first 
rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our ape- 
cles can boast. When this preéminent genlus js 
combined with the qualities of 9. — the 
moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever 
existed upon earth, 5 cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice In pitching on this man as the 
idea! representative and guide of humanity; nor 
even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtua from 
the abstract Into the concrete than to endeavor so to 
live that Chriat would approve our life. When to 
this we adi that, to the conception of the rational 
sceptic, it remains a possibility that Christ actually 
was what he supposed himself to be—not God, for he 
never made the smallest pretension to that charac- 
tor, and would probably haye thought such a preten- 
sion as blasphemous as it seemed to the men who 
sondemned him, but a man charged with a apecial, 
express, and unique commission from God to lead 
mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conclude 
that the influences of religion on the character which 
will remain after rational criticlam has done its ut- 
most agalnat the evidences of religion ara well worth 
preserving, aud that what.they lack In direct strength, 
as compared with those of a firmer belief, ls more 
than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude 
of the morality they sanctlon,"’—Kesays on Religion. 
— . —-— — 
THE RIGHT or BURIAL IN CATHOLIC 
CEMETERIES. 


Our readers have heard of Father O'Riley of St. 
Francis de Sales Church of Toledo, Our despatches 
last week brought him before the public as a true 
representative of his church, engaged In one of those 
transactions which now and then occur in this coun- 
try, just to teach us that we still have in our midst an 
element of bigotry and tyranny that formed the char- 
acteristic feature of the dark ages. The transaction 
was brought into court, and onr despatches yesterday 
announced that s declelon bad been rendered sub- 
stantially in support of the conduct of the priest. 
As the ruling of the court appears very strange In 
connection with the facts, we give a brief review of 
the case, 

A little more than a week ago a Mra. Wynn died In 
Toledo. She and her whole family ware brought 
ap lu the Catholic religion, but some years ago she 


had obtalned e divorce from her husband, and mar- 
ried a second time. When ehe died recently the 
priest refused to administer the sacrament, u the 
ground that her divorce and second marriage had dia- 
solved her connection with the church, An attempt 
was then made to bury her in the family lot in the 
Catholic cemetery, but Father O'Riley interfered. 
The family of the deceased then applied to the court 
of common pleas for an injunction to restrain the 
riest from interfering, and a trial of the case resulted 
n the refusal of the court to interfere. The game 
tion of the cemetery la thus piven entirely into thè 
hands of the church, and unless the decision ia re- 
versed the relatives of the deceased have no power to 
inter her In the lot beside the remains of her family. 
We know not upon what principle of law the 
Toledo judge has founded hia decision, but It Is cer- 
taluly in r contrast with every instinct of 
justice, The certificate of purchase showed that 
rs. Babbington, the mother of Mrs. Wynn, had 
bought the cemetery Jot, pald for it in full, and was 
consequently Ita owner. There was no stipulation in 
the purchase that the lot should be used for the 
burial of persona professing any particular faith, 
The Jot was her property. ehe so desired, It might 
become the last resting-place of u Protestant, an 
Israelite, a Spirituallat, or a Mormon, The laws of 
Ohio demand that all cemetery lota be used solely for 
burial purposes, but they do not prstena to make any 
rr concerning the religion professed pre- 
ous to death. The law makes no distinction among 
the dead. In New York, about a year ago, objections 
wore made to the burial in a cemetery of a man who 
had been hung; but the objections were of no avail In 
court, as the law knew no difference in dead 
bodies. The decision of this ease deprives the family 
of Mra. Wynn of any use of thelr property in the lot 
unless they continue to observe all the exactions of 
the church. It places the prejudices of the church 
above the laws of the State; Ignores the guaranteed 
righta of a n and conflicts In every re- 
spect with the spirit of our institutions. The piain- 
tilt has announced that an appeal wil! be taken to a 
higher court, and it is to be hoped that a decision 
will there be rendered more in accordance with the 
principles of justloe,—Cleveland Leader. 


— — — 
THE ABT OF DOUBLE MEANINGS. 


There ls a venerable story of a barber who attract- 
ed custom by exhibiting over his shop-door an un- 
punctuated legend thus concelyed: “What do you 
think I’! shave you for a penny and give you some- 
thing to drink.“ Customers, in consequence, flocked 
to his shaving-chair, but when their beards had been 
removed and they asked for the “something to 
drink,” the barber repudiated with well-felgned in- 
dignation the constraction which had been put upon 
the notice over the door. It had been, he said, 
gouir and, he feared, Intentlonally misunderstood, 

o any fair and candid reader {t must have been ob- 
vlous that It ought to be read thus: “What! do you 
think I'll shave you fora penny and give you some- 
thing to drink?” Had the present Dean of Chester 
been the barber thus altuated (if the 12 may 
be forgiven), he would have admitted the ambiguity 
and defended it as intentional. Indeed, his agree- 
ment with the Old Catholics has been, by his own 
admission, obtained in much the same way aa that of 
the barber with bia customers. At Bonn,” saya 
Dean Howson, it was our wisdom to ke-p many 
things in the background.’ So tt was the barber's. 
It was his wisdom to keep in the background the im- 
portant fact that the sentence over bis door was In- 
terrogatory, and not categoric, "We were reaching 
ont our hands,” the Dean continues, ‘towards those 
who had been 1 from us by centuries, if by 
any means, even by the temporary use of language 
admitting of various shades of meaning, we might 
come to a mutual understanding.” The parallel, it 
will be seen, is complete. The barber was reaching 
out his hand” for customers; he used language ad- 
mitting of yarious shades” of mesning—at any rate 
of two shades, The ose of this language was tem- 
porary ;’’ that la to nay, [t was to be us oniy ul the 
shaving was over and the penny paid; and y these 
means he arrived at a ‘mutual understanding’ with 
his customers of juat the same sort as that arrived at 
between Dean Howson and the Old Cathollcs—that 
is, at an understanding in which two persons under- 
stand the same proposition Im different senses. 
Dean Howson had better walt till the Old Catholics 
have pald their pennles and n to call for liquor 
before he congratulates himself on the “mutual un- 
derstanding,""—Pall Mali Gazette. 


RATIONALIAM.—On Sunday last, Dean Goulburn, 
reaching in Norwich Cathedral on behalf of the 
Five Church Societies, referred to the rationalistic 
tendencies of the age. Taking bis text from I. Cor. 
xv., 58, be remarked that we had advanced a stage 
beyond the Corinthians in our sceptlelsm, for if the 
Apostle were now to visit the Church of England he 
would have to ask It how it was that some of Its 
members denied, not Indeed a future state of rewards 
and punishments, but the very existence of a moral 
overnor of mankind. Rationaliom had now for a 
ong time been making inroads upon the faith of the 
Church, until it bad won for Itself not only accept- 
ance among her members, but patronage, support, 
and advocacy anme her pastors and doctors, —Lon- 
don Graphic, Oct. 31, 1874. 


WueEn THE FLOOD at Chester was the highest, and 
the water was three feet deep about the house, Mas- 
ter Robert Cluett, five years old, fell upon hie knees 
and uttered the following prayer: “O l I don't 
like this; take it away. You sald when you put your 
bow in the akies, you would haye no more floods. 
Now, how la this? Amen." 
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Boetry. 
o 
THE TRUE LIFE. 


[Written to tha tune Of “Nearer, my God, to ch. J 


== * 

While on this carth ye stay, 

Oh, nobly live! 
Btrive ye from day to day 

Some joy to gire, 
Some hopeful word to speak, 
Fresh strength to give the weak; 
By constant effort seek 

Nobly to live, 


Turn ye with generous heart 
Towards those who need. 
Eager to sow some part 
Of Life's good soed. 
Forego mere selfish gains; 
Think ya of others’ claims; 
Make c'on your simpleat aims 
Noble Indeed. 


Listen to Conscience’ volos, 
Thy aurest guide; 

Tia teachings make thy choice, 
By them abide; 

Walk yo with earnest feet, 

Holding all duty meet; 

So shall Contentment sweet 
Walk by thy side. 


And when the end draws near, 
The dreamlens rest, 
AU labor finished here, 
Ended ali quest, 
Calmly turn yə to sleep, 
Though loving hearts shall weep, 
Immortal they shall keep 
Thy noblest—best. 


CARROLL GODFREY. 


FOS THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER . 


ins da Hany 


, Graeter, 
Hallowell, 
mer, $3; D, 8. din, $1.00; D. K, Moln- 
McHugh, $150; J. K. Pearson, $3; Gee 
J George A. Farr, $1.50; 8.8 aaier 717 N. 
225; Capt. Marge, $3.47; Abbie H. Allen, 83; 

7 Georgo H. French, $1.50; D. F. Hender- 
eon, 61.50; T. H. Knowles, 610; Eliz. S. Miller, $10; John 
820; X H, Ranney, $4; Victor Bishop, $2; Helen 
Perkins, $30; J. D. Zimmermann, $10; F. A. Zimmer- 
man, $10; 1. W. Bigginson, $10; W. T. Chadw. ck, 5 J. d. 
Richardson, $10; I. O. Bass, $2; George W. Park, $70. 

All recaipta of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unlesa apectally requested. Persons 
who do not zee thelr remittances acknowledged within 
throe weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mafl-tag, and report at once any error in olther. 

N. B.—When writing abont a former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly as posalbie 

N. B.— Orders for Tracts or aingle numbers of Tae Iw- 
DRI which are not on Aand will, N of email amount, be othe 
erwise d to the same amount without further notice. 


N. B.—Plesse remit by post-office money-order, by regis 
tered letter, or by draft on Boston or New York. Checks 
on Interior banks are lable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally abortened in the credit. 

BECEIVED. 
Booka. 


Our oF Cosmic PHILOSOPRT, hesed on the Doctrine 
of Evolution, with Criticlams on the Positive Pulloso- 


phy, By John Fiske, M.A. LL.B., Assistant Librarian, 
aod formerly Lecturer on Phitoeopby, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In Two Volumes. Vol. T. and II. Boston: 


James R. sod & Co, 1875, [Price $6 00 
ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise ou Terrestrial and Arial 
otion. By E.J. Maroy, Professor at the College of 
France, und Member of the Academy of Medicine, 
ae 117 Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


Pamphiets and Periodicals. 


Szumonse by O. B. Frothingham, at Lyric Hall, New York.— 
“Quality and tey ta Life: Oct. ( be Holy 
Ghost, 5 er i aires SE Oct. ren Ge Hall, 

SERMONS © Rev, then Voyaey, at At. George'a Ha 
Landon. —Ritnalism and P. — A Oci. 3—tanniver: 

„1674: Oct, 11.—“On the Term 'Permonal’ sa 
% Oct. 18.—"On the Religious Emotions:” 


vay. By Benjamin Paul Blood, Amsterdam, In New 
America. 1814. 
December, 1874, Boston; H. 
O. Houghton & Co. 
OLD anv New. December, 1874. Boston: Roberta Broth- 


TAE Hesap or Heatts. December, 1874. New York: 

NN Oe MAGAZINE. December, 187 Chi- 

Tar . gt a 1814. Philadelphia: 606 

Tax ine Mrmnox. November, 1874. New York: A. 
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learning, without seeking to b 7 e 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and — t 


Delieves in Truth, om, Progress, Equal Rights, and 

Brotberly Love. 2 5 
—No writer in THE INDEX, torial or otherwi 

Bre 8 abliahed in its columns except 


ia responsible for anything 4 

or her own individdal statements. Editorial contri- 
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writer. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 3, 1874. 


SUNDAY LECTURES.—The Editors of Tus INDEX will 
lecture occasionally on Sundays, if desired, within a con- 
venient distance of Boston, 


Proresson SAUVEUR'S name was misprinted 
“Saureur” in our last week's issue. But ought the 
unhappy compositor to be required to know every- 
body’s name by “pure intuition à priori”? 


THE “AMERICAN BAILWAY LITEBABY 
UNION,” 


A closely printed pamphlet of twenty octavo pages, 
published in Philadelphia without date, and entitled 
“American Railway Literary Union, Including Steam- 
boats, Steamships, &c., for the United States and 
New Dominion: General Circular,” has come into our 
hands, and is of a character to be peculiarly and even 
startlingly interesting, not only to readers of THE IN- 
DEX, but to all who appreciate the priceless value of 
n freo presa, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It sets forth the objects, principles, plans, 
methods, regulations, constitution, blank forma of 
contracts and sub-contracts, and so forth, of a widely 
ramifying organization already in existence, though 
not yet widely known, at least to the liberal public. 
The goneral purpose of this organization, briefly 
stated, ls to acquire absolute control over the sale of 
all publications in all news depots, and by all news 
agents or venders of books, periodicals, papers, etc., 
connected directly or indirectly with railway or 
steamboat travel in the United States and Canada; 
the result of which control would be to ensure enor- 
mous though partially concealed power over all pub- 
lishing houses or concerns in the two chief countries 


of this continent. The ostenalble reason for alming , 


to secure this practical censorship of the press is to 
suppress the sale of all morally corrupting literature, 
and to substitute in its stead such literature only na 
ls approved by the Boards of Directors of the various 
Districts into which the country la divided. But ey- 
{dently the real reason is, at least in equal degree, to 
suppress the sale of all unorthodox literature, and to 
encourage the sale of all publications that tend to fa» 
yor orthodoxy. 

How far this crafty conspiracy against free thought 
has succeeded, we do not know; probably it will take 
some time to get all ita cunningly devised machinery 
into running order. But thatit has already achieved 
a partial success is proved by this pamphlet. Mr. G. 
A. Nicolls, Second Vice-President of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Rallroad Company, states that the 
American Rallway Literary Union have had a con- 
tract with that road since May 1, 1873, and that ita 
main objects have been accomplished,” We learn 
from a private source that the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad have made a similar arrangement with this 
Union, 

Friendly notices and “indorsements from the best 
sources“ are claimed to be abundant, and samples 
ure given, 

Hon. E. S. Tobey, of Boston, writes: “I cannot 
doubt that directors of every railroad corporation, 
when fully informed of your plan of action, will most 
readily and cordially lend their influence to facilitate 
the objects of the Railway Literary Union.“ 

Bishop Simpson writes: "I fully approve the ob- 
ject of the American Railway Literary Union, and 
hope that It may be eminently successful.” 

Mr. Jay Cooke writes: “I heartily approve the ob- 


ject aimed at by the American Railway Literary 


Union, and belleve the movement deserves the aup- 


port and sympathy of all.” 


President Grant writes: “I have seen the project 


of the eminent men who head the American Railway 


Literary Union, to introduce a more healthy class of 


reading matter to the travelling public than {a gener- 
ally kept for sale by travelling agents to supply such 
demand. It strikes me as a most praiseworthy en- 
terprise, and one which ought to succeed in working 
great good. All I can say further is that your enter- 
prisa has my hearty sympathy.” 


Similar expressions of approval are attributed to 
tan Ex-Governor, R. R. Manager, General, Speaker 


of the Lowor House in Congress, etc.;“ to “ Rail- 
road Officer high In position and lnfluence;“ to “‘s 
General Superintendent; to “a Railroad Presi- 
dent;“ and to “another, second to none in position 


and influence.“ 

It ia sufficiently evident that the enterprise of this 
organization has already made some headway, So 
far as it aima merely at euppreasing the sale of ob- 
scene or really demoralizing books, pictures, and so 
forth, every good citizen will of course sympathize 
with it; but advantage Is taken of this worthy object 
to further other objecta reprehensible in the highest 
degree, Under cover of it, the attempt is made to 
enlist the codperation of railroad managers in the 
suppresslon of whatever publication threatens ortho- 
doxy of opinion; and a more plausible or dangerous 
undertaking could not be imagined. Orthodoxy, be It 
remembered, claims a monopoly of good moral infu- 
ence; whatever ia unorthodox it regards as morally 
pernicious and corrupting; and thla Identification of 
the unorthodox with the immoral le not boldly and 
openly professed, but practically hidden and kept out 
of sight of the railroad managers (many of whom are 
unorthodox to the last degree) and of the public. 
Here lies the danger. A Union which really aimed 
at furnishing on cars and steamboats, and in railway 
news-rooms, a high-toned literature regardless of its 
theological bias, and to exclude only the debasing 
and vile stuff too often to be found there, would de- 
servedly command general support; but this particu- 
lar organization ought not to be suffered on any ac- 
count to acquire the control It alms at. It would 
probably exclude such literature 2 Professor Tyn- 
dall's Belfast address, no less than the Police Gazette 
or Day’s Doings ; while as to THE INDEX, the Inves- 
tigator, or any other free-thought periodical, there 
can be no doubt of the policy that would be pursued. 
On this point, which concerns the common liberties 
of the citizen, the true character of this pseudo-moral 
crusade ought to be exposed, and we proceed to give 
some of the evidence contained in this very remarka- 
ble document. 

The preamble to the Constitution of the Rall way 
Literary Union reads as follows :— 

“Tt is a fundamental principle in the organization 
of this Union to practically regard the law that 
‘righteousness exalteth a nation,’ Also, the para- 
mount authority of the Bible, the excellence of the 
Christian Religion, as lying at the foundation of the 
most prosperous and permanent governments, and 
entire dependence upon the bleasing of God for suc- 
cess in every good work, are hereby reverently ec- 
knowledged as in harmony with the broad principles 
and designs of thla o ization, 

“And whereas the Railway and Steam Navigation 
systems of America afford unparalleled facilities for 
833 knowledge and wielding influence by 
the press, it ls also adopted as a principle that they 
should be directly, constantly and fully employed for 
educational, philanthropic and beneficent purposes, 
in the Intellectual, moral and religious improvement 
of the people,” 

The first article names the corporation, and pre- 
ecribes the territory to be supervised, as stated al- 
ready. 

The second article of the Constitution thus defines 
the objects sought :— 

“The objecta of this Union shall be to obtain, by 
contract or otherwise, the use of Railroad Trains 
and Stations, and other public conveyances, and all 
the facilities therewith connected, including News- 
Rooms and other meana by which the work of the 
Union may be rendered most successful; to circulate 
a suitable secular, moral and religious literature 
among the travelling public, and the public gener- 
ally, embracing Newspapers and Standard Literature 
of approved morals, and, whether In periodical or 
book form, to be adapted in typography and illustra- 
tlons to the work of the Union; and to employ the 
iA agency to execute and superintend the 

Articles three and four provide for the formation 
of Boarda of seven Directora for each of the six Dis- 
tricts established, and of a Central Board of twelve 
Directors to supervise the whole work of the Union, 
The organization is so carefully planned as to be ef- 
fective and complete; a General Superintendent be- 
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ing employed on salary by the Central Boug 


cute their orders, and District Superintendents as 
also employed on salary by the District B 4 
same purpose. or thy 


Article five provides for a contingent fund of 


000 in each District, at first by do t; 
wards by s tariff on the gross — an niig 
tractors. The object is not to make mon 
to obtain means suficient to carry out 
the Union by securing Ita desired censorship of tha 
press. 


by mboo 
e, but only 
the work of 


Article six provides against any collision beteen 


the Union and the railroad companies, 


Article seven begins thus: 
“The selection of the Publications to be told shall 


be made by the Boards of Directora th; 


obtained in such way sa they shal] f 
ble.” 


ency an they choose to employ, and 8 
nd moit desin 


This article goes on to provide for an Absolute con- 


trol over all news-dealers and other employés, 
establishing signs and badges as — an 
Union, “The detection of a contractor In the sale of 
prohibited publications,” it ls elsewhere Provided, 
breaks his contract, at the discretion of the Super- 
intendent of the Union.“ 


Article eight restricts all amendments of the oon 


stitution by requiring a two-thirds vote of the Cer- 
tral Board at an annual meeting. 


Blank forms of contracta between the Superintend- 


enta of the Union and the railroad companies are 
published, which secure ‘exclusive use” to the for- 
mer of all facilities for “the aale and distribution of 


publications; and also blank forms of subcontracts 


with dealers, which require them “to adopt and con- 


form strictly to the rules and regulations of the 
American Rallway Literary Union. 

A form of ‘commission and inatructons to Super- 
intendents" is also published, In which occur the fol. 
lowing passages :— 

“The principles of Christianity are to pervaie 
our , moral and religious — — 
—4 inte with publish 

“In our intercourse ublishers, dealers, 
agents, the Young Men's’ Christi e 
with the godly and the ungodly, we [shall] see to it 
that the cause of Chriat and of good government te- 
celve damage by us in nothing, but rather advantage 
always and everywhere.” 

“Study well our relations to the Young Men's 
Christian Assoclations, and seek to make yourself nse- 
ful to their organizations, while drawing — upon 
them for coöperation lu all our work,” 

“The Preamble of our Constitution is a model for 
thought and action, and we should direct all onr ef- 
forts In harmony with it.“ 


Mr. Yates Hickey, of Pittsburgh, Pa, is named u 
General Superintendent of the Union; and Mesire. 
H. H. Van Meter, J. G. Bergen, E. S. Fletcher, T, B. 
Carter, and W. W, Vanarsdale, are named as Dis- 
trict Superintendents or Assistant Superintendent, 

The Board of Directors for the Eastern District, 
with headquarters in Boston, is as follows:— 
OLIVER R, CLARK, President, corner of Beverly uud 

Traverse Streets. 

J. D. W. FRENCH, Secretary, 48 State Street. 

S. P. HIBBARD, Treasurer, 176 State Street. 

D. N. SKILLINGS, 5 Kilby Street. 

CHARLES DEMOND, 7 Beacon Street. 

J. GRAFTON PARKER, 10 South Market Street. 
J. S. DAMRELL, City Hall, 

E. 5. FLETCHER, Superintendent, 5 Kilby Street. 

The Centra! Board, including two members {rom 
each already organized District Board, in as follows: 

Messrs, H. H, Shillingford and F. W. Vanurem, of 
Philadelphia, J, M, Harris and S. M. Shoemaker, of 
Baltimore, T. B. Carter and E. G. Keith, of Chica- 
go, J. G. Parker and J. S. Damrell, of Bostoo, and 
General Superintendent Hickey, of Pittaburgh. Two 
Districts are unrepresented as yet. 

The pamphlet le filled with practical suggestions 
and detalla às to the “need” of thie enterprise und 
the way to masure its success, It thus abrewdly mal- 
gamates the cause of morality and the cause of Or 
thodoxy (the italica are not ours): ü 

“There la a monatrous iniquity spreading felt — 


over our land, and Rallroad and Steamboat 


are given to it. It ia high time—a late day, forthe 


Sriends of the family, social purity. public 


f to awake to the tremendous evil 
which is cuba cant — society, and the — 
and do all that may be done to arrest and check 
awelling tide of corruption.” 

There are several significant indications, in dr 
judgment, that this whole orgunization has a ose 
affiliation with the Christian Amendment move 
ment. The facts that thie organization stem A 
have been first projected soon after the demand id 
the “recognition of God in the Constitution e 
originally made; that it seems to have its *. : 
ters in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; that the Les — 
pamphlet bears the ear-marks of the c 
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Amendment movement, in phrase and thought, on 
almoat every page, and especially in the preamble to 
the Constitution above cited; and that some of the 
supporters here named are also supporters of that 
movement,—all these things go to point ont a secret 
connection not avowed between this attempt to es- 
tablish an Orthodox cénsorship of the presa and the 
attempt to commit the national government to Or- 
thodox Christianity. If we are correct in this sur- 
mise, then the Christian Amendment movement Is 
proved to be far more thoroughly organized, and far 
less frank in the avowal of ita methods, than we had 
supposed. But if we are mistaken in it, and the two 


` attempts have no real connection at all, then it ap- 


pears that the same increasing bigotry out of which 
the Christian Amendment movement springs is also 
the source of this cunning plot against the free press 
of the republic, and that each attempt acquires a 
new claim apon the vigilant attention of all freedom- 
lovers. One thing only ia plain; whenever Ortho- 
doxy fairly resolyes to carry out these or similar 
schemes for the perpetuation of its own power over 
the public mind, it will find no difficulty in executing 
them, so long as the liberals of the country are so to- 
tally indifferent to the necessary political conditions 
of religious liberty, Orthodoxy has only to use its 
present strong foothold in our laws and customs, in 
order to make its power tenfold as great as It now is. 
There la no protection against a sudden revival of the 
old and very dangerous political claime of Ortho- 
doxy, except in compliance with the Demands of 
Liberalism and the adoption of the Religious Free- 
dom Amendment to the United States Constitution. 
We speak to a heedless and incredulous generation, 
but time wil! prove our warnings to have been aa true 
as they were unheeded. 
ro — 
A WORD ABOUT “GAGS” 


The Christian Regtoter comments In its naual spirit 
on the cut-and-drled“ management of the Free 
Religious Conventions, and taunts the officara with 
putting gags“ into the months of the audience be- 
cause they have adopted the plan of inviting their 
speakers beforehand. As to the “cut-and-dried” part 
of the criticlam, itis wholly untrue, Euch speaker 
says exactly what he wants to say, and nobody knows 
beforehand what thia is to be. There is no wish to 
secure unity of utterance, but rather diversity; and 
there ls not the slightest manipulation either of men 
or measures in any of the Association's meetings. 
We characterize aa slanderous the insinuation that 
there is, on the part of the Association or its officers, 
the least tincture of diplomacy, cunning, or timidity, 
As to the other part of the criticlam, there ls some 
truth in it, together with the customary amount of 
mlsrepresentatlon which the Register never falla to 
mix with auch truth as it tella concerning the Asso- 
ciation., There are two ways of holding a free relig- 
lous meeting, One is to invite the ablest and best 
representatives of different views to spenk on the 
platform, occupying the whole or chief part of the 
time; the other ſu to throw open the discussion to the 
public, and trust to chance speakers, Each plan has 
Its advantages. The first secures what will most in- 
terest an audiencs, and be beat worth listening to; 
the other secures more spontaneity, and often calls 
out able speakers unknown to the officers, Each 
plan has also ita disadvantages. The first often 
leaves people in the audience dissatisfied because 
their own pecullar shade of opinion has not been ex- 
pressed at all, when perhaps they would have been 
glad to express it themselves. The other often in- 
filcts bores and “convention fleas” on the audience,— 
gives a chance for stupidity, coarseness, vulgarity, 
personality, bad temper and other bad things, to con- 
sume precious time and bring a sort of discredit on 
all connected with the meeting. For onr own part, 
we are willing to be "taught by the enemy,“ and to 
confesa the truth he tells. Our own preference 
would be to combine the two plans, and run all the 
risks of each; to allot a considerable part of each 
senolon, or perhaps one whole session, to an absolute- 
ly public discussion, and to bear without whimpering 
the reproaches of the malicious for whatever foolish 
or worse than foolish utterance or occurrence might 
take place. We must in candor admit, as our private 
opinion merely, that the Free Religious Association 
would gain In public influence, and do a vastly more 
useful work,—though It would unquestionably be 
more flercely assailed and more maliciously vituper- 
ated, even by the very critic that now sheds crocodile 
teara over its lack of brave faith in freedom, ere 
it to make Itself In very earnest an Anti-Slavery 
Soclety, bear without over-senaltivenese the odium 
that free public debate would Inevitably bring upon 


it, and filng itself into the thick of the fight with 
superstition regardless of knocks, careless of reputa- 
tlon, and resolute to compe! public attention to the 
monstrous unreason of the popular religlon. There 
is but one way to do thie, and the Register does in- 
deed polnt it out. For one, we have always been 
ready to adopt It, and are still; butit is notcreditable 
to any journal to Intimate that the Free Religious 
Association gags its audiences, because it invites 
them to listen to addresses by speakers publicly an- 
nounced beforehand. If this is gagging,” the Reg- 
ister itself goes in for it vigorously by upholding the 
Unitarian churches! 

Since writing the sbove, we baye received the fol- 
lowing note from Mr, Frothingham on the same 
Subject:— 

New York, Nov. 28, 1874, 
Dear Mn. ARBOT:— 

To the charge that the Free Religious Association 
adopta a close and exclusive policy at ita conventione 
Ihave but a single word to eay In reply. Probably 
you and I fee) alike in wishing there were more free- 
dom of discussion, and in believing there might and 
ought to be. For some years paat I have favored 
setting apart a large allowance of time for open ex- 
temporaneous debate; have, in arranging conventions, 
advocated it dn the ground that such a feature would 
add interest to our meetings, and do much to promote 
the object wo had In view, as well as exhibit on our 
part a disposition to give our idea a free expression. 
It has been my practice to invite response from our 
audiences. I did so cordially and emphatically at 
Providence. In New York che invitation was omitted 
because there seemed to be a probability there that 
the sessions might be spoiled by impertinent and 
unruly interruptions, Our ides was, besides, a new 
one to that community, and it waa Important to ex- 
pound and illustrate it as fully as the time allowed. 

When the Free Religious Association firet held 
pubile conventions, the amiable visionaries and en- 
thuslasts who hover about novel propositions con- 
stituted a real danger. The platform might have 
been occupied and the hours consumed by men and 
women whose hearts were full of emotions they had 
no public opportunity to express, Our announce- 
ment was particularly attractive to such. But this 
peril was long ago overpassed, and a large space 
would have been given to free dlscusslon, if free dis- 
cussion had shown any inclination to fill it. But the 
invitation given by the chairman was seldom at- 
cepted, never with anfficlent fulness to make the 
open debate a feature of thé convention, and it be- 
came a necessity to provide speakers. These had to 
be selected from onr own membership, which was not 
large, and consequently an air of narrowness and 
restriction was imparted to the meetings. But never, 
that I am aware, has there been anything like a spirit 
of exclusiyeness, never the least approach to squeam- 
ishness or pedantry, or literary sanobbishness. For 
one I should be glad of any expanalon or change that 
would give freshness and vigor to our public presenta- 
tions, Nothing would delight me more than the en- 
trance of new intellectual forces upon our field of 
work, 

But I am not prepared to admit that the plan we 
have been forced to adopt is destitute of advantages. 
It has at least one recommendation, in that it en- 
ables the Association to give complete and deliberate 
utterance to ita own ideas. It leaves the bours un- 
wasted; again that would be appreciated in any re- 
ligious convention I ever attended, where the un- 
profitablencss was in exact proportion to the talk. 
In spite of the endeavor of the managers of the Antl- 
Slavery Conventions, thelr public meetings were 
frittered away by tbis irrelevancy, Let their issue 
wasa distinct one, their alm was perfectly compre- 
hended, Ours is not; and until it is, the profit of 
free discussion may be leas than its entertainment. 

Faithfully yours, 0. B, F. 


LONDON LETTER. 
To Tae EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Str,—Your own unwearled efforts to establish the 
“Liberal League“ must by thia time haye created 
among the freethinkers of America a strong desire 
for an organization of some kind, if not one identical 
in form with that which you advocate. 

Without attempting now to canvass the merits of 
the Liberal League, I wish to urge the necessity for 
an organization which shall embrace the freethinkera 
of the whole world. 

The necessity for |t may be urged on many grounds; 
but I will mention only two which, it will be readily 
admitted, are quite enough. First, the promotion of 


our principles and the spread of our opinions cannot 
be properly or efficiently carried on without codper- 
ation. We need an uninterrupted chain of commu- 
nication with each other, not only to give mutual in- 
formation of what la being said and done, but to 
ēlicit all the various opinions and spontaneous 
agreements which may be held in different parts of 
the clyilized world. 

The little that ls done in this way by private cor- 
reapondence, and by the chance notices which creep 
into our newspapers, ls in itself a source of great 


‘strength already, and only showa what would be the 


effect of extending this intercourse and widening the 
apbere of this sympathy by some almost universal 
means of communication. 


It ia of course a grand power to be able to stand 
alone, and to set one’s back against the wall and face 
the world. But few are ever called to this post of 
honor, and still fewer fnd In themselves sufficient 
moral courage to maintain thelr independence. Asa 
rule men are too social to be able to dispense with the 
legitimate props and stays of human sympathy and 
encouragement, We must nearly all remember the 
moment of our livea when, after having nursed our 
heretical musings in secret during a long and painful 
suspense, we first discovered In the mind and heart 
of a fellow-man precisely the same thoughts and con- 
victions as those we had been hiding in our own 
breasts, Our hope revived, and our courage was 
doubled and trebled, the moment we found we were 
not alone, 

Now there are thousands of persons so situated as 
hitherto to have been practically shut out from this 
sympathy and solace, and I sea no method of reach- 
ing them with the assurances for which they yearn, 
but in some new and altogether untried organization. 

In the second place, we need an organization which 
shall furnish substantial help to those whom tem- 
poral ruin threatens, should they declare their liberal 
opinions, 

You, sir, would share my distress were you to hear 
but a tenth part of the tales of sorrow which reach 
me almost dally. Men and women in various posl- 
tione seek my sympathy and counsel in the bitter 
trials of thelr persecution, a persecution quite as real 
though not so coarse and brutal as that of the Mid- 
die Ages, 

Generally speaking, the form it takea is deprivation 
of the means of subsistence, although of course there 
are cases In which, this being impossible, other means 
of torture are employed to punish independence of 
thought, Were I to begim to illustrate by facts, I 
should require a volume to contain what I have to 
tell. But Iam tempted to give one typical case, be- 
canse it ls just the kind of necessity which most 
requires the ald of some great organization. 

A clergyman, between the ages of forty and fifty, 
with a wife and family, depends ontirely upon his 
benefice for his and thelr maintenance, Time and 
thought have at last landed him in convictions en- 
tirely hostile to the Christian rellglon. He dare not 
preach his own thonghts; he la still compelled to use 
a liturgy with which his feelings are totally at vari- 
ance, and which at every page outrages his reason 
and moral sense. Hla conscience is pained by the 
wretched insincerity of his position, and the misery of 
that settles down upon his eoul—a horrid burden by 
night and by day. His wife cannot sympathize with 
bim. Her religious feelings and bellefs have been 
too strong to allow him even to make her the conf- 
dante of his change of opinion, The happiness of , 
her life, no lesa than her daily bread and that of her 
children, depends on bis continuing in this utterly 
false and unhappy position. 

What is he todo? It ls too late to take up and to 
learn a new profession, even if he have the money to 
keep himself and his family during the term of his 
preparation, 

The bar, medicine, and other professions are all 
virtually closed againat him, for cases of success after 
change of profession in middle life are rare indeed. 
What can he do? If he leaves his benefice and cler- 
ical work, he does not merely starve and ruin himself, 
which he would be willing enough to do for the sake 
of conscience and veracity, but he also ruine and 
starves the dear wife and children to whom he owes 
his first, bis supreme obligation. 

In our present disorganized state, there are no 
means of extricating such an one (and there are hun- 
dreda of such cases, I can assure you) from this pit- 
lable embarrassment. None of us can blame him If. 

be resolves to atay where he is for the sake of his dear 
ones. One might almost go so far as to say with the 
Apostle Paul, “If any provide not for his own, and- 
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especially for them of hie own house, be hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an ſufldel.“ 

Nevertheless, our sense of right is outraged by this 
horrible necessity which compels a man to be a dis- 
sembler; and on this ground I urge again the im- 
portance of forming such an organization as shall en- 
able us to provide, either in his own or in a foreign 
land, for one who is thas oppressed. 

Were we thoroughly organized, we should have 
schools and other institutions In which ex-clergymen 
might exercise thelr literary or acholastic qualifica- 
tions; were we organized, there would be s registry 
established wherein varied occupations might be sup- 
plied by the varlous applicants for employment, and 
temporary aid afforded until suitable occupation 
could be found. - 

I cannot now undertake to furnish even the skel- 
eton of what such an organization should be; but 
will only aay one word sbout it, of the greatest 
importance. 

An organization to be of the smallest ase universal- 
ly ‘mast be absolutely void of any political or religious 
creed. While the strictest regard to morality is made 
ita fundamental principle, and only good people are 
permitted to become Its members, no restriction 
should be placed on independent speculative opinions 
whether In theology or politics, It must be estab- 
lished to help all good persons who suffer persecution 
for their conscience’ aske. 

I am, air, very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 

Caunes House, Dulwich, S. E., Nov. 7, 1874. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


BY HUGO ANDRIESSEN, 

In our discussions we must start from some gener- 
al principle, It is not required of us to pay much 
attention to every wild hypothesis, but we must go 
to the trouble of examining the great theories, and 
although in many cases it will be impossible for ua 
to have actual demonstrations, yet we shall generally 
be enabled to answer the question, Which iè the 
most reasonable principle, the most rational mey? 

Take the orthodox believer in a Providence, for 
instance, If he offers prayers to hie Deity for rain 
or for any other special interference with the univers: 
laws of Nature, he in doing so only shows his honest 
faith in the power of an Intelligent Deity. Now, if 
men like Prof. Tyndall propose a elmple teat for 
such prayers and invocations, they also are perfectly 
honest, sincere, and consistent. The pious church- 
member, reading of the really wonderful miracles re- 
lated In bis Bible, the revealed word of his God, — 
reasonably expect that if this God possensed zue 
extraordinary supernatural powers in Biblical times, 
he certainly must have that power now to perform 
such miracles. But we have no such demonstrations 
whatever; all the evidences of the existence of any 
such supernatural, supermundane Power are want- 
ing; and we reasonably conclude that if such a Pow- 
er at one time did exhibit such remarkable charac- 
teristics, the world at present la only governed by 
certain Aniversal, unchangeable natural lawa, But 
here a dilemma presenta Itself. Could we, for a mo- 
ment only, suppose that such an all-powerful, just, 
loving, kind, and merciful God would permit crime, 
vice, and misery to triumph, and virtue and honest: 
to perish? If we assume the existence of an intelli- 
gent, conscious God and Creator at all, he muat cer- 
tainly have known what he waa going to do when he 
created thie world, If he really possesses all those 
anthropomorphic attributes, he would never, after 
the six days’ recreation of creating this cosmos, 
have folded his hands, self-satlafied with his work, 
and left the future government of the work of his 
-conscious will to chance, or blind fate. This would 
be a self-evident contradiction. 

But there la a different solution of this problem 
possible. May not the so-called creation of thla uni- 
verse have been sn act of the unconscious law of 
Nature? To develop this idea, we must refer the 
reader to the admirable work of E. von Hartmann, 
The Philosophy of the Unconscious, which haa rapidly 
panpa through five Jarge editions. We all grant that 
be arguments of Mr. Underwood and Dr. L. Büchner 
are atleast more reasonable than those advanced by 
orthodox theology; yet they do not answer all the 
arguments of the champions of revealed religion. 
Mr. Underwood is'to American readers what Dr. 
Büchner is, or was, to the German Inquirer; a very 
clever, clear, forcible writer, who ses a certain 
facility to popularize the results of modern scientific 
investigation and materiatisticspeculation. But both 
lack the philosophic ability to discuss those Impor- 
tant questions which will always present themselves 
to sceptical thinking inquirers. The very fact that 
aach rationalistic writers as Büchner, Underwood, 
Bradlaugh, and others, do not satlafy us entirely Js 
a Ter encouraging symptom, —it shows that there 
ia still a place for a true philosophy which will be in 
harmony and accord with the great truths discovered 
5 science. 

0 erent systems of philosophy may be snd- 
divided into two more or — distings — the 
optimistic and the pessimistic, 

The frat one, of which Mr. Abbot appears to be 


the American exponent, holda that there are no ilm- 
its to scientific explorations and investigations. Thia 
school discards the notion of any s thing as an 
„Unknowable.“ Mystery,“ Mr. Abbot aays, enough 
there lo, yet not insoluble; and the indomitable mind 
of man, refusing voluntarily to op the wings that 
bear it forever onward and upward, urges ite fight 
towards regions that seem to the timid hopelessly be- 

ond ite reach, Be of good courage, O marvellous 
Tatellect, for thou too art of the essence of the 
eternal! It would appear, then, that there is yet 
abundant faith in a bright future, in eternal progress, 
in the full ability of the human intellect ultimately 
to solve all the problems and mysteries that surround 
us at present, 


The adherents of the other school do not reject the 


resulta of scientific thought, elther; but they are 
not quite so sanguine, so enthusiastic. Their philos- 
ophy bas been denominated pessimiatic. They think 
they are compelled to acknowledge that there are 
limitations to our knowledge (Erkeunen) of Nature; 
they believe that every thinker Will, sooner or later, 
arrive at a polnt where our human Intellect will 
vainly try to receive more light. The great problems 
of existence, the where, whence, whither, the 
beginning of all things and the end, the purpose and 
destiny of being, they claim, we will never be en- 
abled to comprehend or to understand. 


“In Nature's Infinite book of secrecy 
A little we may read—" 


thus Prof. Dubois Raymond begins his famous lect- 
ure “On the Limits of our e of Nuture;“ 
and even his antagonist, that brig t, elastic old 
thinker and deep philosopher, Spiller, of Berlin, 
commences his reply by quoting Goethe: The most 
beautiful reward of thinking man is to have explored 
all that really is explorable, and to conjecture that 
which is inexplorable."’ 

The clearest statement, however, of their position 
one will find by reading @ very characteristic essay, 
“Creation, God, Soul, Hereafter—The Four Great 
Frultless Problems“ —by an anonymous writer in the 
Modern Thinker, No. 2. This writer admits that the 
above and some similar’ problems, though ever 
shifting their solutions, are eternally destined to be 
asked; but he insists that these questions are notin- 
nate In the mind, and that it la merely waste of time 
to discuss those and all other similar metaphysical 
pons. In regard to Spencerism, he says: In- 

eed, a distinct proposal has been made to make the 
Unknowable the basis or perbaps the apex of philoso- 
phy, the object and auetenance of the religious sentl- 
ment. All altars are to be destroyed save that which 
is rained to the Unknown God.“ This is the lan- 
guage, we muat not forget, of a defender of the Posi- 
tive ee of Comte, who would make mankind 
kneel down before the altara erected to Humanity, 
the Great Being In whom we live, move, and have 
our being!“ 

Now we may possibly be able to retain our inde- 
pendence in the regions of abstract thought, in the 
arena of speculative philosophy, as well as In our 
5 political, and social relations and activities. 

e think that, with such a clear-beaded thinker as 
von Hartmann as m de or counsellor, we may 
probably succeed in safely escaping out of thin laby- 
rinth of contradictory and unsatisfactory systems. 
Through the Philosophy of the Unconzelous“ we 
may probably be enabled to solve these great prob- 
lemas, as satisfactorily ut least us is possible. 

Tt is, let It be confessed, not a very cheerful, hope- 
ful view of life; nevertheless, we are not forced to 
abandon the attempt of solving the evyer-recurring 
questions in despair, like the Positivist, nor to In- 
dulge in poetical illusions, like the Optimist, 

artmann himself admita that the results of his 
philosophy will appear as very uncomfortable, vold of 
consolation to a good many readers; but these readers 
must recollect that they were wrong when they ex- 
pected to find consolation and hope in philosophy. 
“For such purposes there are religious and devotional 
books,“ he remarks, “Philosophy Is hard, cold, and 
void of feeling, like stone; floating in an ether of 
pare thought, . tries to arrive ata frosty 
nowledge of that which is, its causes, and its being.“ 

We shali here confine ourself to merely pointing 
out the logical tendency of this philosophy, referring 
the reader to the work itself, and assuring him that 
its study will richly repay bim. 

The primitive age of mankind has passed away 
long, long ago; the second era, also, with all ita 
tranecendental ideals, belongs to the past; even the 
third form of conscious existence, with its hard 
struggles, practical common sense, and different fruit- 
leas attempts at rational enjoyment of life, at perfect 
happiness, etc.,—even thie is drawing to a close: the 
fourth stage, that of ripe old age, of mature experi- 
ence, ls approaching for mankind. With deep, mel- 
ancholy sadness Old-Age Humanity will review the 
paat career of the human race, and arrive at the con- 
clusion that its entire existence was purposelesa, that 
all ite ambition was valn, that its struggles were aim- 
less, Butmankind, arrived at this last stage of exist- 
ence, will have no laughing heirs; no parental nor 
filial love will interfere with the calm, philosophic 
contemplations of the last man; nothing wil) disturb 
the serenity of bis thoughts. It {a not exactly a 
Buddhistic Askese. The only desire—and the fact 
that only one desire ia felt yet le the only proof of 
still continued conscious exlatence—the only desire 
will be for rest, peace, quiet, eternal aleep, not inter- 
rupted by dreams, final repose that knows of no 
awakening, no reveries—for mankind will then have 
arrived at that last grand act in the drama of con- 
actousness when existence has become an intolerable 
burden. The only desire, we repeat it, will be for per- 
fect unconsclousness; areunion with the unconscious 
nothing; the Nirvina, out of which conscious extet- 
ence sprang; the Nibil; annihilation of the con- 


scious closes the sad drama. The last man 
down his weary, tired head to seck peace 1 ly 
eternal in death that knows of no resurrection | — 

“The end Ie more than joy and anguish 

Than liver that laugh, and Dgulth 

The poppied sleep, fhe ani ives that A r 


sings Swinbarne, the inspired poet. 

hla is the only conceivable end of the last 
conscious existence, according to the lo ical epecul 
tions of the monistic-pessimistie school of phil = 
phy. It will be painless, for pain is only known te 
the various forms of consciousness; It must be the 
only form of perfect happiness, for durin our con 
scioua existence we become acquainted wi number. 
less forma of misery and unhappiness, but not with 
single ilinstration of true, perfect happiness. 

hen we employ certain terms, especially in Philo 
sophic discussions, we should endeavor to give clear 
precise definitions. Eternity should not be 
as a straight line, but only as a circle without 
ning or end. Consequently, when the monistic phi- 
losophy speaks of force as being eternal, i, e. without 
baganing or end, that it existed from all 
and will exist forever, we can understand what ls 
meant. There ie no death, only change; matter lu 
indestructible; force imperishable, The form of 
sonality dleappears, the substance lives forever. We 
can demonstrate an objective as well as a subjective 
immortality, not a personal Immortality," 

The time will return when thia planeta system, 
with all its order and harmony, of which friend Brad. 
ford speaks eo 3 and glowingly, will pas 
through another one of those terrific cosmic revolu- 
tlons which have praneso thepresentsomüch admired 
constellations and conditions; another general disin- 
tegration of molecular conditions will ensue, and 
leave the cosmos, this ‘‘masterpiece of an Intelligent 
Creator," justas it was in what we are pleased to term 
“the beginning.” Astronomers and chemisu can 
concelve the possibility and probability of a retam ofs 
temperature intense enough to be anificient to eapo 
rize this Immense colossus, to reduce it again into the 
nebular form from which our present cosmos 5 
according to Laplace. The old play would then 
probally de repeated, the designing clockmaker- 

reator would probably be ready to try it and 
milliards of planetary systems would nally de- 
velop out of the chaotic condition of the atoma and 
molecules of matter. But here arises the question: 
Have we indeed a right to denominate such a phi 
tive condition of disorganized matter chaos? Is the 
present state of things less chaotic? Where do we 
discover that much admired and talked-of order and 
harmony, and where la, in fact, disorder and dishar- 
mony? All such vague terms are inadmisslble and 
inapplicable. In Nature there is neither harmony 
nor disharmony, neither providence nor chance, 
nelther design, plan, nor purpose, —all we are able to 
discover is a stern, unchangeable, pitiless law; this 
law is neither good nor bad, and the phil of 
thie law fe neither pessimistic nor optimistic; it ls 
the unconscious law of necessity. 


— ä — — 
AN EXPERIMENT OF PROHIBITION. 


Mr. Ansot:— 

During a recent visit to the north shore of Lake 
Superior, I stopped at Silver Islet for a few days, 
where there are some three hundred miners of almost 
all nationalities, engaged In silver-mining, and wes 
there made acquainted with an experiment under- 
taken by the Silver Islet Mining Company in behalf 
of “prohibition,” which experiment was ao otter 
failure, as they now acknowledge. Perbaps an ac- 
coum of this experiment may interest some of your 
readers. 

The government of the district controlled 2 
mining company ie an absolute despotism, ao far us 
concerne the selling of liquors, and therefore any èt- 
periment in the matter of regulating or probibiting 
the sale of alcohol, in every shape, could not be de- 
faulted for want of juriadiction or power to enforce 
whatever arbitrary rules they saw fit to promulgate, 

During the winter of 1872 and 1873, the experi- 
ment of total prohibition was undertaken, Tbe 
men were deprived of all liquors, beer, ale, etc, and 
nothing of an intoxicating nature was allowed on whe 
location. 

The heart of the “extremist” would have Jesped 
for joy at the severe stringency of thie absolute veto 
on all indulgence in liquors. 

The — 0 of this movement was, that the men 
left their work, and travelled many miles in + jel 
of whiskey. They were met on the outskirts of 14 
company’s juriadiction by æ set of nnprincip 
scoundrels from “Prince Arthur's Landing,” twenty. 
five miles away, and there traded for the contra — 
article, receiving a poor or poisonous quality of w! 
key at an exorbitant price. 

The men thus — . thelr work, lost their pers 
and remained drunk for days together, causing grey 
trouble to the mining authorities, and much 11 0 
to their families. ia prohibitory rule seem fs 
produce a fierce delight and excitement in the men, 
while thus circumventing the efforts made to d 
them of their accustomed indulgence. It 1 
ural that what was obtained by stealth was § * 
ened with the element of secrecy, and the triump 5 
contravening m despotic command. Bo wad 
the men conld never be assured of a uni ora 2 

lar supply of whiskey, when the oppòrtun — 
indulgence offered, a ou durà of abatinence 
followed by weeks of debauch, 

The authorities were finally convinced lg ted 
course was unwise and the experiment Ah they 
and, in the following season of 1873 and! bib 
entered on s “new epee — — P 
tion they passed to opening a bar- ‘ . 
all the men who desired it three drinks per d 
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Thelr whiskey was of the purest quality, being man- 
ufactured expressly for them, and the price one half 
of that pald by the men for the contraband article. 
Of about two hundred and seventy-five miners, all 
but twelve take thelr daily rations of whiskey or al- 
cohol iu some shape, and they are antlefied with this 
comparative moderation. There is little or no drunk- 
énness, no abandonment of work to engage In whim- 
key-bunting and debauchery, and this second experi- 
ment seems In every way a success, 

The bar-tender keepa a record of every man’s drinks, 
and no one can exceed the limit of three drame 
day and, as à general thing, they are eatisfied with 
this limit, 


The life of a miner ls a very laborious one, and not 
without its dangers and perils. Some artificial stim- 
ulus seems almost a necessity to such men. It has 
been often said that our War of the Revolution would 
not have succeeded, had it not been for New England 
rum, Joho Jatoes Garth Wilkinson (we like to give 
hie whole name) recommended, during the Crimean 
War, that the men in the trenches before Sebastopol 
should be served with daily doses of homcopathic 
Pellets to preserve them from malaria and lung dif- 
cultios. ho would not haya more faith In a good 
stif horn of whiskey or New England rum, in such a 
altauation ? 

Do not let us ‘go back“ on our old friend of Revo- 
ee fama in these degenerate days of prohibl- 

on. 

May not our probibitionists learn a lesson from the 
decided experiment above related—the lesson that 
men will not be dragooned into virtue, and that 
sumptuary laws are impossible to be executed? K. 
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WHITHER DO WE TEND} SPIRITUAL- 
ISM—MATERIA LISM. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

Some weeks since I recelved a letter from a West- 
ern man, one of your readers and an occasional con- 
tributor, asking some 2E which he prefaced by 
saying: “I wish to address you in that spirit of can- 
dor and earnestness that should characterize seekera 
of truth.“ I sat down to reply, and the thought 
came to me that his loading questions might be 
anewered to the larger company of your readers, as 
well as to him and bls friends only, and thus one re- 
ply serve both; and I therefore ask the privilege of a 
word in your columns to meet these ped xg 

He asks: Do you find in Spiritualism a thorough- 
y satisfactory assurance that immortality ia the des- 

ny of man? Is this faith constant and unwaver- 
ing, or are you subject to the fluctuations of hope 
and despair that illuminata and darken the religious 
experience of many, of all Orthodox creeds? Is 
pa religion Inspiration to duty, moral purity, and 
oye of mankind, such as the heart requires as an in- 
centive to highest practical ness? What do you 
think of the religious tendency of the age? is it 
toward a stronger belief in immortality, or toward 
materlallstic vlews P” 

To these questions let me give some partial answer, 
all that your space will fairly allow. to the first, 
I would say, The deepest proof of Immortality is the 
voice of the soul ing of the Life Beyond, with 
eth clearer and more rational as humanity 
slowly but surely reaches a higher a This ls in- 
tultive and deductive, and needs to verified and 
confirmed by external facta and inductive investiga- 
tions, such as Spiritualiam, in its phenomenal as- 
pects, offers and calls for, Thus soul and sense, In- 
tuition and experience, meet and complete the circle 
of evidence, and satisfy our wants, As we inatinct- 
ively aspire for justice, purity, and freedom, and the 
clear and beautiful benefit of those ideas, when illus- 
trated Jn a nation or in individuals, buoys up our 
hope and confirms our aspiration, eo to the soul in- 
atinctively asking of the Immortal Life the wondrous 
facts of spirit manifestation and communion give 
that external help which we all need, more or less. 

To the second question I would say that a ‘‘con- 
stant and unwavering faith,” even in the highest 
truths, is a matter affected by individual tempera- 
ment; but Spiritualism differs from all religions of 
authority In this: that it ls not of faith (or intuition 
alone, but of the interior faith confirmed by externa 
knowledge. As the majesty of some lofty mountaln, 
—rock-ribbed and vast In bulk,—or the glory of a 
summer's sunset, responds to the soul's love of the 

d and the beautiful, so these voices from the 
world of spirits echo back and respond to the call 
sent over there by the soul. In my own case, I never 
have been subject to despalr touching a future life, 
bat my spiritual experiences and the thoughte they 
have awakened have put all that realm in a clearer 
and more satisfying light, —have brought it nearer to 
sonl and sense as an actual part of my life; and this 
bas been done for many others. 

To the third question I answer: that all truth is 
pre ea to duty and practical goodness, and espe- 

ly thla, which gives me a larger and clearer ideal 
of life, in ita higher aspects here and hereafter, hold- 
ing all to strict accountability, yet giving “ample 
scope and verge enough” for the wrong to berighted, 
the folly to be outgrown, and the misery to be left 
behind. Doubtless enthusiastic persone in their new 
zeal may be sometimes taken up with phenomena 
and manifestations, and grow no Wiser or better, for 
a time, in their daily life. This I think is especially 
the case with such as come into Bpirtasitam from 
Orthodox churches—full of spiritual credulity and of 
that “other worldliness” born of false views of the 
future, and of a pharisaic spirit,—but this passes off, 
and the tendency is to a better lite on earth, as the 
best and wisest course for enjoyment and duty here, 
and the most natural opening to a better beginning of 
the life of growth and — deck beyond the grave. 

The last question, touching the religious tendency 


of the age,“ opens a wide realm, only the verge of 
which can be reached ina few brief words. Ours is 
the age of a new Reformation, deeper and wider than 
Martin Luther's; of a Protestantism against all ar- 
bitrary authority. Book-creeds, men, or angels may 
help and serve, but shali never rule over and enslave 
the immortal soul of man. Individual liberty of 
thought and sacredness of conscience ía the call of 
to-day. Wearied of theological assertions, without 
proof or reason, men say, “Give us proof. Show us 


Jour facta,” 


Naturally eno comes the era of science, and Its 
word ls, To the law and to the testimony” in Nat- 
ure’s realm, It does grand service helping to eman- 
cipate, to rationalize, to awaken thought, but it la in- 
ductive and external in ita methods, and therefore in- 
competent to approach man and his relations, With 
its imperfect and incomplete processes, it can render 
but fragmentary anewers to the soul's questions, 
Dogmatic theology cannot oppose it, for lu the contest 
between assumption and fact the first goes to the 
wall, But Inductive science tends to and logically 
reaches materialism, and no doubt there is auch ten- 
dency to-day; not to be dreaded, bnt noted as a stage 
of growth from the old away of dogmatism to a splrit- 
ual sclence, à harmony of the truths within us with 
the truths of external Nature, a recognition of the In- 
finite design, the spiritual causation—of God in man 
and in Nature, of Immortality as a truth of the soul. 

Science, In its efforts to Investigate man's whole 
being, leaves out an important factorin the process 
the wants of the soul,—and “free religions” writers, 
when not schooled in Spiritualism, make the same 
mistake sometimes. Leaving out this factor, wa nat- 
urally enough Gnd maguetiam and clalryoyance, and 
their important facts, well-nigh ignored. complete 
science—deductive and inductive—is to come; & 
science religious in splrit, a religion eclentific in ite 
reverence for truth, both in the soul and of the 
senses. Then the skilled lnvestiyağor will first ques- 
tion the voice within, and learn what the spirit seeks, 
and wants, and is Intuitively conscious of, and will 
ask what facta and phenomena can be deduced from 
thase Interior and vital premises, 

In the light of these questions will come inductive 
8 and the world of matter without will 
zw jei , through the senses, to the world of miod 

thin. 

Spiritualism will meet and transcend this material- 
Istic tendency, will save and enlarge, harmonize and 
emancipate, the religious life of the churches, bowed 
down, and chilled, and belittled by dogmatlem and 
sectarianism, I have vo fears as to the fuller reco 
nitlon of Immortality, for what ia of the spirit within 
ua will assert itself as the thoughts of men are broad- 
ened, and the great growth of Spirituallam is a sign 
of thie royal assertion, 

T use the term as applied to the problem of the Im- 
mortal life, but make no complaint when its inspira- 
tion helps practical reforms, or the discussion of vital 
questions touching the better conduct of our life here 
and now. 

I ask my friendly correspondent to accept these 
brief replies to his questions, and trust they may also 
help a little to anawer like questiona from others of 
your thoughtful readers. Let me say, too, that I 
write in no spirit of condemnation toward those 
brave and great souls honest enough to say openly 
that matter rules mind, or that mind ceases to be 
organized when our bodies crumble back to their 
kindred dust. I only reach another conclusion, and 
state it, as they do theirs, Time will test all, 

Yours truly, G. B. Stenpme. 

Drrnorr, Mich., Sunday, Nov. 22, 1874. 


— — —— 
THE NEW ORLEANS LIBEBAL LEAGUE. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

It seems my recent communication in THE INDEX 
regarding the Liberal League of this city haa awak- 
ened ita worthy Secretary, Mr. Wallace, who halla 
from his new home lu Alexandria. In the last laaue 
of Tux Inpex (November 19), Mr. Wallace takes ex- 
ception to some of my statements. Those state- 
ments were based upon information given me by 
members of the League. Their names 
Mr. Wallace, if he desires it; it will not interest Tae 
INDEX readers. 

That information was to the effect that members 
of the League bad declared that the open avowal of 
the Demands of Liberalism would be fatal to their 
business, a physician affirming that he would lone his 
practice. 

Hence the idea of secrecy. I did not say the 
League was not open to all;“ that ia, different from 
bonds of restraint which I had reason to suppose, 
from the information received, would be imposed 
upon those who joined. 

The proper course would have been a straightfor- 
ward advertisement, setting forth the name, locality, 
aod objects of the League. 

This was not done, and as a result half of those 
who heard of the League ae it to de some 
branch of the White League. Now I do not object 
much to being called an “infidel,” considering the 
source of such epitheta; but I should object most ge- 
riously to being called a White Leaguer, for I have 
no sympathy with their coercive tactics in politics. 

In proof, however, of my sincere sympathy with 
the objects of the Liberal Lesgue, I will may to Mr. 
Wallace that I will be one of twenty members (or a 
lesa number, if so many cannot be found) who will 

ledge themselves to pay o rata auch advertlisin 
Pitts as shall make the ects of the League we 
known in this city, Furthermore, this done, I will 
become an active, hard-working member in the 
League. I can think of no fairer or more practical 
offer to make, Will the League take It up? But as 
the League moves at present, its Secretary four hun- 


will give to’ 


dred and fifty miles from this city, the League Itaelf, 
an one of its members tells me, doing nothing, 1 can- 
not take hold with any heart, 

In justice to Mr. Vorster, the President of the 

e, I will say, that within a few days I have 
been Informed he is, and always haa been, opposed to 
any secret feature in the League, 

r. Wallace adds in his postscript that “fully 
three-fourthe of our League are Democrats,” 

T am glad to hear that, for the attitude of the Dem- 
ocratic pulpit, of late, throughout the State, has been 
so bitter, bigoted, and Intolerant that I had ceased to 
hope for much iron ea from that quarter in the 
Demands of LIberallsem. 

Moat cordially will I join all Liberals, no matter 
from what quarter, race, or party, without a word of 
reference to present party issues. 

Those issues have not yet reached the Demands of 
Liberalism, but they are fast approaching that poin 
—Isenes more vital to the people than any yet passe: 
upon by the politica of the land,—a contest which 
threatens to more violent than any yet known to 
the American people. Earnestly do i hope sach 
fears may be groundless, and thata like threatened 
contest in the Old World may be so peacefully ad- 
pem as to secure to the Liberals, in this so-called 

and of liberty, à bloodless victory. 

: WILLIAM F, PERKINS, 

New ORLEANS, La., November 24, 1874. 


WHAT WAS SLAVERY?! 
Eprroz OF TRE INDEX 

If my articles have not En tedious, permit one 
fact revealing the tricks of the Tract Soclety to prop- 

ate a spurious religious literature in the interests of 
slavery. The English writers have complained, and 
perhaps justly, of our piracy on thelr works; but I 
think it takes the Church not only to steal their books, 
but also utterly to distort and pervert, them to s 
thelr unhallowed purposes, 

The American Tract Soclety publishes, besides 
tracts, large numbers of religious volumes for cheap 
sale or gratuitous distribution,—like the Pilgrim's 
Progresa, and some of the writings of Baxter, Dod- 
dridge, and other more modern writers, both English 
and American. Of these volumes is one by the late 
pry, pe John Gurney, an eminent English Quaker, 
entitled On the Habitual Exercise of Love to God. 
One passage in the book read thus: If thie love had 
always prevailed among profeasing Christians, where 
would bave been the sword of the Crusader? where 
the African slave trade? and where the odious system 
which permits to mana property in hla fellow-men, 
„ rational beings into marketable chat- 
tels 

With a wholesome dread of slave-holding wrath, 
bw Tract Society printed the sentence distorted to 

8 — 

It this love had always prevailed among profess- 
ing Christians, where would have been the sword of the 
Crusader? where the tortures of the Spanish Inqutst- 
tion? where every system of U and wrong 
by which he who has power revels In luxury and ease 
al the expense of his fellow-men?" 11 

Do you know, Mr. Editor, of an Instance of literary 
piracy more fi t than that? of a plous fraud“ 
more atrocious? done, too, In the name of the Christ- 
ian religion, and by a stupendous religious organiza- 
tion assuming guardianship over the eternal Interests 
4 a buman race. I donot know, never heard, of 

ts like, d 

And yet I have other Instances just like it, if not 
worse, done by that same association. 

No wonder American authors who wrote books to 
bell made haste to publish expurgated editions of 
their works, dropping out every line that reflected on 
Southern slavery as a sin and crime, or anything oth- 
er than an institution of heavenly origin, of divine 
commission and appolntment. Even so noble a man 
as Rev. John Pierpont did thia very thing—the only 
blemish I ever knew on his otherwise spotless, stain- 
leas character, PARKER PILLE BURY, 

ToLEDO, Ohio, Nov., 1874. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 
EDITORE oF THE InDEX:— 

Ia it not a pity that so much space in THE INDEX 
should be occupied with the subject of Christianity— 
Christian, anti-Christian, Extra-Christian, etc? 

Can our best scholars tell ua certainly what Jesus 
taught, or what he did? 

Y we could know positively what he taught, should 
we not have to judge of Its truthfalness? 

Suppose we could know what Jesus taught, and 
should. find be taught the truth, should we receive It 
because he taught it, or because it waa true? 

Was Christianity made for man, or was man made 
for Christianity? Which ls greatest, Man or the 
Church? If ristlanity is the bighest good, the 
absolute truth, then why are Christians afraid of free 
thought, or how la Christlanlty at war with science? 
Te it not easler for the 3 to judge what Is true 
and right than to find out what was taught as true 
elghteen hundred years ago? 

o writer once belleved that Christianity was the 
highest good, ‘When I was a child I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. I then saw through a glasa darkly,” f. e., 
through the mists of an nnquertioning faith j but 
now I would meet both truth and error face to face, 

And now abideth faith lu goodness, hope of ahigh- 
er life, and charity for all mankind—and every other 


kind! 
Henny PALPRIAMAND. 
CANTON, Bradford Co., Pa., Nov. 11, 1874. 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for TRE INDEX. The —— 
be honestly made to keep the adv. 
ing pages of Tar INDEX in entire —— 
ita general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medinm whioh shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
Usements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to phy one) wit be 
excluded from these columns, No cuta will 
be admitted. 

Tae INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own statements, 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Ferite 3 * Inaertions, 10e psr line. 
é gg „. 61 “ 6 64 “ 

“59 t 1 28 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent, will be made; on full-colama 
@dvortisementa, a discount of 25 Sper cent, 

On all advertisements for which cash ls 
paid to advance, a further discount of 25 per 
dent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
da made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Zdtlor. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Bound volumes of THE INDEX for 1871, 
1872, and 1873, will be sent by express (at the 
urchasér’s expense) on receipt of y $2.- 

„ and 8.00 respectively, These volumes 
are exceedingly valuable singly, irrespective 
of each other; for the important essays and 
other articles they contain are of permanent 
interest, and will furnish aa instroctive read- 
twenty yeara hence as to-day. No more 
valuable present could be made to a friend 
struggling out of Orthodoxy than one of 


these volumes, 
Addresas THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 


MODERN CHRISTIANITY, A CIV- 
ILIZED HEATHENISM, By the 
author of The Fight at Dame Europa's 
School, . 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, By 
Charles Bradlaugh. 


The price of each of these books, in paper 
covers, is SEVENTY-FIVE OENTƏ, In cloth 
binding, price OnE DOLLAR àND TWENTY- 
vive CENTS: 


Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
T HE FREE 


SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 


4 MONTHLY JOURNAL AND RE- 
VIEW DEVOTED TO THE INTER- 


EST OF THE NATIONAL RUNDAY 
LEAGUE. 


The objecta of the Leagus are to advocate 
the opening of all Museums, Art Galleries, 
Soe., on Sundays; to maintain during the 
summer the running of cheap Sunday Ex- 
cursions; to provide during the winter Sun- 
— — Zor the People ;" and 11 

eve 

recreation on Sunday? F 
Free Sunday Advocats lo published in 
London, England, and is conducted by an 
Honorary Editorial Committes, consisting of 
the following: Mra. J. H. Sim; aon, London; 
dan: anini, Rondon: e Tong: 

e sW. A 

H. Judge, Hampstead. S 
pau to aly PEPE e ee 
y of the United S 
Lollar (payable in advance). address — 


THE FREE SUNDAY ADVOCATE, 
256 High Holborn, London, W.C., England. 


THE REFORMATOR. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


For the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and the enlightenment of the People 
on political, religious, and so- 
cial subjects, with a 
view to reform. 


delivery by 


Published im the German language ev- 
ery Saturday, at Adrian, Mich. 


Principal office at Adrian, 
All letters and — — gar 


€. LOHMANN & SON, Pub's. 


€. LOHMANN, EDITOR. 


The RETORMATOE circulates in all the 
prin- 
Slpal cities and Villages in the United States 
aud Territories, and presenta an excellent 
medium for advertising. 
Terma of 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 


LEADING INDEX WRITEBS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
centa each; complete Bet of Eight Photo 
graphs, 51.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


IND E X T R ACT S8. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles," Mx. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “Tha Origin of Spe- 
clea," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
tnally Intended for publication, but subse- 
quently anthorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Truzs,' and I sdmire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No. 1—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price b cents; 12 copies c conta. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testamenta. New Edition, 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 1 


No. 4.—Christian Propegandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interesting Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 coples §1,00. 


No. 6.~—"“God in the Constlintion,”” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to tha Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Prics 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
sents; Ia coples 50 cents. 


No. §.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for frea distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
Jive to one hundred coptas. 


No l1.—The God of Science, by F. E, Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romanisem Beal Christian- 
ity) Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F, E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 15.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 centa; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F.E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thonght, 
saa Independent eron pE pauar to „ is 

necessary condition tui! 
of Reli on amon men. Price echte; 3 
copies $1.00. Ad 


THE INDEX, I Texmozr PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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at 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 
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THE INDEX aimse— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the iudi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
Tor slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianlam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to nniversal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to basten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclealasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more completo and con- 
alatent secularization of the political and ed- 
ncational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

The publication of s valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinno to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voyser has kindly consented to 


A! | furnish every fortnight s Lospox LETTKE 


containing matters of general Interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will bs made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render posalble, 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town thronghout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's rigk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


4. PUBLICOATTORS, 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
img im 1867, at which the Fres 
Boligious Association was Orgase 
ised. Containing addresses by O. B Froth. 
ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, John Walss, Oliver John. 
son, F, E. Abbot, D. A. Wasson; T. W, Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persona who have 
all of the Annual Reporte suoceading do sot 
possess this.) Price 50 cents. 
Proceedings of Second Annual Moet- 

ing, 1869, 50 cents. Contains essays by 

Julia Ward Howe on "Freedom and Re 

atraint in Religion,” and by David A. Wus- 

fon on “The Relation of Social Science to 

Religion,” and speeches by O. B, Frothing. 

ham, Jesse H, Jones, F. E. Abbot, Wm. Den- 

ton, R. W. Emerson, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H. B. Blackwell, Rowland 

Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Seaver, and 

others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 

Judaism" by Rabbi Wiss. 
Proceedings of Third Annual Moni- 

ing, 1870. 60 cents. Contains a 

by O. B. Frothingham on the “Idea of the 

Free Religious Association,” followed by 

addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 

of Religion,” by Mre. E. D. Cheney on “Bp 
ligilon aa a Social Force, espectally in ree 
tion to Philanthropy and Heform,” and by 

F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religions 

Organization, as affected by the Spirit of 

the Age;“ an essay by Samuel Johnson on 

“The Natural Sympathy of Religions,” fol- 

lowed by Rabbi Wise on “The Permanent 

and Progressivo Elements of Judaiam,” by 

T. W. Higginson op “Mohammedanien,” 

by Wm. H. Channing on “The Beligions of 

China,” and WM. J. Potier on “Religion 

Old and New in India," also abstract of & 

discussion on “The Bible in the Publio 

Schools," by Thos, Vickers, 5. E Calthrop, 

Rabbi Wise, and others. 


Proceedings of Fifth Ananal Met 
ing, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, U 
centa each.) Contains esssys by J. W, 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church [a 
America," by C. D. B. Milla on “Religion a 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by 0, B. Froth 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity; 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B, Alcott, O.A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 

Proceedings of Birth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878. 3S cents. (Four or mors, 5 
centa each.) Contains essa by Samael 
Jobnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welss on Religion in Freedom” with 
addresses by Wm, C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and La- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Moeting, 1874, 35 cents, (Four oF 
more, 20 cents each.) Contains werber 
reports of President Frothingham's addres 
on “The Validity of the Free 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's cseay 00 a 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabb 
Sonneschein's speech on “Reformed 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re 
spective attitudes towards Christianity- 
as “Christian,” “Aoti-Christlen," and “Ex- 
tra-Christlan, —together with the Secret 
ry’s Annual Report, and leners from Ke 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick 
D. A. Wasson, 

Religions of Chine, by Wm., H. ar 
ning. 25 cents. J 

Besson and Revelation, by WU. 
Potter. 10 centa, 

Taxation of Church Property; di 
Parton, 10 cents, singly; package of des, 
60 centa; of one hundred, CA. 


These publications are for sale at the omce 
of the Free Religious Association, 
mont Place, Boston. The Annos 
for 1968 and 187) cannot ne rappia 
supply of others previous 
quite Umited. Ordera by mail aS 
dressed either “Free Religions Ansel i the 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” oF 


Beal Mass. 
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ANY BOOK in the snbjoined List, or any other 
ORTAINABLE BOOK that may bo destred, will 
do forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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The Senses and the intellect ‘Third edi 
Hon, 1 ůIlIIIlII „„ „„ 5.00 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary of Americanisms, 3.50 


BARTLETT'S Familiar Quotations .. 
BARTOL — 75 AD Tazia: Prontera 
The Rising Fali 22 


— 


S At 7 gs, 
BIBLE in the . on 


„and Decision in the 
‘case of John D. Minor ct al. 2% the Board 
of Education of the city of 


f Cincinnati: 
ét al. in the Bupreme Court of the Ciy of 


cionat. oy Ba | 
th t the Bible 

ee al io 1 loya 

again, 0 0 

The “Opinion tad Decision of of the Supreme 

Court of Obie in the above cass 


CRETT (ANNA 0.) The Education of 
BEA orican Giris.. 


ROOKS' (CHARLES T.) Translations, The 
“area 
The Tall Student. 
BUECHNEE'S Force and Matter . .. . 
EY TEDNA Histo; of 
SUORLE BLE (HENRY k, Ad 
New land ition of the’ — 


. 2 vols. . . . 6.00 
BW ‘ies. Chea —— Com) 
hg tbe folio or! p ten pie 
pirenen evolution a volt, Freee 
a 
4. ahh pr Rewartus, 1 vol; John 


E „Lal.! Life 85 Sunam, 1 1150 0 Pant 
and Present, 1 rok 8 
ship, 1 vol.; 2 


An: IEMA pone apa 
don, 1671-3, Fer vo. hay -N 


to the Traini Diociptine of 
Bad, and te St Stu $ of te ie 
n. eee assores 


aT 


CERVANTES’ Don Quixote... 
GEAN NG me TULEET, D) D.D). 2 
ene Wm. 1 


— ** ** 


ANNIN: WM. ELLERY): Thoreau 
Onn PONG brad With Memorial Verso. 2.00 


ones (Mua. E. D). 2 2 a Borie a 


— tor the Fireside, 
eo 


A oa wih Gexies Bes 
Bally Wilama, taa 
trated... 
oe (JAMES nen Ten Seek 
Oomman-& 


OLAREE (Dr. K H.) Sex in Education.,.... 125 
OLODD (SD WARD). ‘The Childhood of the 
World .. 


— — ä —* ** „·„2ẽ 


GL] 


FRAN POWER). Studies N. 
Oina Old, o tehsil and Sects Babjocia, 3,00 
uisa a Morals, ee! other Essay: 5,00 
The Religions Damands of the Age.,. 2 
OONWAY (MONCURE D.) The ——— 
Fürrunage -ee dee eee. „eee 118 
RELA Conenerstion: tion of Forces: 
ee 
doit, ta, Mayor, ay. Li ty and Carpon- 
ter: with an Introduction by Ed L. 
Youmans, M.D, I vol . . . . 200 


git ae i 2 5 


* 4.00 


8 Market, and CAROLINE H). The ‘College, 
the Court; or, Woman's 


itoation, Employment, snd 


2 —y— V ——23232ÿ 2 


DUBRING (JULIA,) Phil 
Pools. & shay ) losophera 200 dae (DAMUEL printa Ba 
en eee FA India . 
n. 5 vols. 
prising — ™ | JOBEPHUS. The whole Works of Flavius 
Adam Bele, e The Ds Historian........-.--. 2.00 
molk, - Tho Dialogues i» Trans- 
E i the Floss. 5 — Plata 1 
2 olt. to madii wish eK awe utro- 
rer 2 Deae Boenos of Nec Life. * Lan Pai 885528. Master of 
la Aek th 1 5 feanor of Oreck. Fon „else. e. . in 0 
KERR (ORPHEUS ©). Versatititios, Posma, 
: ae Patriotic, Sentimental and Humorous...... 2.00 
LECKY (W. E. H.) History of the 
% nde ot the f Spirit t Ratonslisxe ma 
Feline 2 2 Europe. 
5 ¿ hiss 20| History o. 
Gondnet of Lite 5 5 ———. 2 cama est 
— LEGG: un’ Life — 
PP 12 ‘Confucius and Chinese Classics" Nerds 
Poems, Blue : . Lag | LESSING'S (Q. R. athan the Wise, Trans- 
Works. 2 vo! — 50 lated by wee 190 
Rociaty and Bolitade - 100 | LEWES Physiology of Common Lite. 2 yola. 1.00 
EVANS 1— F., Fh. . First Historical B! of Pbiloao; phg, — 
atienity. From 
the French of Minas Coqaerel the * 400 


th ite ‘and Works of Gotthoid’ Ephraim 
Transi alatah from t "Grman, of 
Adolf Stahr, 3 vols 


FARRAR'S Critical Histo: 
in reference to the Ondalan Bai Sk ah . 


FEVERBACH (LUDWIG.) The Kasonce 2 
Christianity. George Tete — 100 


FISEE'S (JOHN) Myths and Myth-Makers,. 2,00 
FROTHINGHAM (0, B.) Religion of Bu- í 


Éa LEWES (G. H.) The Btory of Goethe's Life. 1 


LEWIN (REY. RAPHAEL, D'C). What lu Ju- 
or, s Fow Words to Lho Jows 


dalam 1.00 


ba at — oR Poems, 2 vols. 
iw pera. Barioa. 
The r Second Barh 


20 
Bollofs of the Unboll Among m; 
Child's Book at Religion 1% My study Windows 70 
Life of Theodore Parker. 10 


LOWELL (Mus. A. 00 Poalea for Childran. .75 


FULLER'S HASGAREX) Complete Wo: J0! 
ikomo p! rks, i pizo ONN), condition ot Cirila- 


innod 
ding — 6 vols .. +. 5.00 Pee sie Tie mes je 4 
e en Horedt Genius, LYELL'S Principi apie . 
ee into Laws nso- Elomonta of Geology... ioy. aa 2 — . tie 
— MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicars 
— aan d dess esceeeseesese s. M 
1 


I. N 1 on Edueation, from 1839 to 


y rege gáis i ‘trom tha’ Wiring ot 


GRZO'S (W: Bi Horace Mann — 
Creed of Christen MARTINEAU (J — Philosoph- 
a 8 ical and Thoo! AOS.) Bama For vol . 250 
Tao New Adal es of yan. — * — 25 
MAURICE pay F. D.) Fhe. Trema 124 
Objoct of ope for — wil 
on 8 17 è Nn eee erte of 
Ages rato England, Bat IL In A A Conversion of ka Northern Nations 
E it, tn 130 | MTL (JOHN STUART.) Dissertations and 
Dincuassions. 4 vols., dach. g- 2 
The tion of the, 8 e of Sir 48 


William n, 
The Positive Philoso hy of Auguste Comte. 1.0 
"New and revised a. , 


Foroak Economy. New and 


HAMILTON'S Lectures. 
I. Ee rue —— 


titeres 


Tais Government 


ae phy. . Bis Life 


5 NATHANIEL) Works. 4 JOAQUIN.) 80 of ty e. 1 
Now . eat Baia, Nine vols. 20 Songs of the 2 125 Landa 2 — — —[ d) 2 3 
POE YON Was 52 ee eee eee MIVART (8T, GEO.) On he Sapna a 

> — taiä Tales | Apecle s i N. 1.70 


Mossos from an Old Manse. 
The Searlot Letter, and The Butbedale 


Roman 
The Bouss. of the Boyen Gables, and The 


Eousscan,? vo! 


U 5 * 
The Marbio e Mme Bor ( LOUISE CHANDLER) Bod- , 
The aoe eS Books, X, M.A 

orican No M. 
Tho French and Italian Note-Books. MEE Cu 


Oar Oid Home, and Septum. 

HIGGINSON'S (T, W.) . —.— Papers 

Arm: 14% in a Bis Diack ——— 
x Essays. 


2 1 b Baconi Be Workshop. 
onthe Science of 


w on Mytholo tions, 
Se val . III. Near on Lit- 
and Antldulties. 


Atlantle a 
Oldport Dae ” Three Fer ome . Fre ge per volume. . 2.0 
HOWELLS'S WILLIAM D.) Their 1 Lectures on the Science of Rogen + 10 
ourne: 2.00 
Gre oaar 8 . NABBY [PETROLEUM V). Swingin’ Round tas 
Venetian Li: , Lo 
Italian Journeys. 2.00 
A Chance Acgnaintance . „ e MonareBy.. ss eee ee , 
HUGO'S (V) Naw Novel." ‘Nlosty-Threo",, 1.75] ebrow Mouareby 


— 1 VON) Life of. 
z She Garman. vols., with 


— 
BUME’S (DAVID) ae and ut 


HUNTS (Mus. HELEN). Verses 
es: - 0 

Bits of 2 2e 

8 Agatust 
On the O 1.00 | PARKER THEODORE) A Discourse ot 
r Natter Portal ertaning to Religion 159 
A Manual of the Speeches, ——— aud 

mo. ve 
Ani 


Lay Sermons, Address and Reviews 


ELOW'S Pow 
Mhe MtoniGous of | of the — 
Bongs of Be 


ELOW' Prose. aral. . Fro un.. L 
Tmp: bid A (JEAN) “on — The Trial of lore Parker for me Mis- 
ès for Stories domeanor Speech Faneull Hall 
against Kidn with the Defence,.. 1.0 
Moricas pala is The two Kiet 7 55 lebrations,—A.D. L. 
. Bye and LV. A Christmas Story..... 40 
Poor Muti; or, Toe cee wien. 8 Se rer, Rh 
TROXBSOLL'S (ROBT. G.) Tho Goda und Othar 
ERNATIONAL SEN TAG SERIES. 
me 1. 8 of Water, in Clouds, Rain, 
aa Fon and Glaciers. 5 Tya- 100 
iad 511 ‘or, Thoughta on 
pplication of the Principles of 
a Selection,” and "Toheritance”™ PROCTER'S (ADELAIDE rey Foems, Tor- 
e y Walter Hagebot, 1% trait Cabinet Lüften. bee... ee. 200 


WEISS (JOHN, — Ri 
425 118 5 ) e: Religion 


—— 2 23A 


BORELLEN (H. Seta ag 

the Physical Conatitation re 

Boats r. ee W e ons 
SCIENCE ‘PRIMERS: 

J. n ALS ta! Huxley, FEN, — 2 
z — Roscoo., E 
3. 57 r Newart. 

i Physleal O 

kta, 1 Cp pig: y cloth. 

SCOTT'S Waverioy Novels. 25 vob . . . 18 
SCOTTS ana DOTHAN Tho — Tad ot 
reer — — 9 1 


SPENCER (HERREN. — 
: K Moral, and Physical — Intel. 3 


sas oral d 
BFINOZA (BENEDIOT DE) Traotatua Tho- 


22 mi A.) History of rein Lita: 


Thee Tiasa Room Taine: "Histor 
NA tee 


A . 70 


ies 
2A 


TENNYSONS (ALFRED) Pooma . 
TBACKERAY'E (W. M.) Novels. Household 


aon ne ote in 6 volumes. Fer vol.. 1 
pous Writ Houashold Edi~ 
Hon. NN with tho Novels, ‘com 


plete in Svols. With new Portrait. Per vol, La 


This edition lucludoe all 
Ri: an iael os all the matter in the lat- 


J. Barry Lyn son Hoe 
t mag tra tehes, Deals PER“ = 
3. es, 
E Sour Weorsse Hu umorists, Kc. 
5 Catering. C ne, 7 christmas Boo ks, and Uure- 


THAXTER'S (Mus. CELIA) Among 
Ineo of SR a T Aaa e 1 


Nr (H. D.) Walden; or, Life . 


Excursions tn Field and Forest. 
Th 5 Mala Mont Portrait. 180 


Le 
A ‘Yankee in 


Causada . 
4 Week on the Concord and, Merrimac 
Rivers 


Primitive Guitare, E vols... 


1 — (JOHN). Faraday as » Discov- —1 


Proceedings, at ee Mare oll Bai to 
at e w 
Prof. Tyndall — Cad 


TITLER t (BARAR) ‘Old Mastera ahi thelr 


Modern Painiin and ibelr Filatin’? ogada 


VOYSEY (Rev. CHARLES.) The Bling and 
the Stone. Vols. I. and x » oach., 
vut IV. and VI., 
ð woy Appeal... 
e Bai Defence at York 


WARNES, —— ) My sammer in 


1 


E 


Theodore Parker. 2 rols. 
WHIPPLE'S (E, P.) Literature and Life 
Essays and Revie 
The Literatur f th 1 
e 0 
e aud tte Conditions 


n and the Revolution .. 
WHTTNEY'B (Maa, A. D 7 4 Summer to 
2 Goldthwaita’ m 
e Girls; S me Bou: 


ne 


WHITTIER'S (JOHN Q.) — à 
‘Child Lit 


anes 


br btb erb SE 255 Se i 


———U— KE 4 4 ö 


ADDERSS: 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENT! 
M. ALTMAN & CO., 


Wixth Ave, amd Nineteonth St, N. X. 


vesty 
Y RuRTA 
— —.— and all goods not salar will ba 
“enc! or the money re in full. 
N. B. In order ta Insure the Immediets dla- 
patch of orders by mail, a P.O. order, draft, or 
registered Er . each. Goode by 
“Feel pos can be nent by wall at the rate of 
two cone for avery four ocunces,and one cent 
for every e re onnces or fraction 
We Ae ote T. wart & Co., H. R. Ola gin 
& Co., E. B. Jaffrey 4 Co., J. B. Spatiman 4 Uo., 
and sil the lead{fng houses In Now York city; 
also to D. M, Bennet, Editor ot the Trat Gotter, 
and G. L. Henderson, E r, both of whom are 
swell know to all Liberals, and especially to the 
readers of this paper, as to dur responsibility, 
integrity, &. 
Notion Department. — 
cidental to this de ent, nol 
iyan ris “are in stock, ad wilt be fur- 
nishod at equally low prices. 


Olark’s O. N. T. Spool Cotton, warranted, at 680. 


om dor. 
tt in black spools st 68c. per dos, 
Brooks's Glazed Cotton, white, black and col- 


A dor. 
cores ites, Plack and colored Cotton at 880. 


per doz. 
Corticalll'’s and Belding'’a black and colored 
Ink, 100 yard spools, at Ie, por sponi, 

2 5855 dod colored Button Hole Twist 
Kating Colton, whita and colored, at se. par 


ball. 
rde bost Helle needles at dc. per paper. 
owaye. tent Hellz Needles at 2 


per paper. 
Miners’ t needias at 6c, per paper. 

Best A 

Patont Bafet: 


Pins at 5c. pet paper and upwarda. 
Pinus at 6c. per dox. 
ach 1435 Tona * all aay 2 papera 8 Net. 
t Engl air Pins, s 205 i. - 
Beat English Hair Pins, assorted sixes, at Ac. por 


Enpi Pin Books, black and white sssorted, 

* è 

rning Pina, In all sizes, at ge, and upwards, 

2 ig Nn 
uced, from lde. to $1 pe: 

Riad ned colored Alpaca Braids, C Yå. plecos, 


at bo, 
“Can't break em!“ Corset Stools at Ide. por pair, 
Cotton Cornet Lacos, all lengths, at tee Ber Ben: 
Linen Cornet Laces, 3 yda. long, at 5c, each. 
Linen Shoe Laces at 4c. per dor, 
"Whalebones, full longtha, at 45e. per doz. 
„Jot Boada, a!) aizea, every variety in latest nov- 
selties, at bc. per bunch. . 
This department ia replete with the thousandand 
ame articles pertaining (hereto, imposmble to men- 


dion herein. 

Drosamuars, Milder and Store-keepers will 
be Bupa with goods on unusually Advanta- 
goons terms, and overy care and dispatch will bo 


nsed in Alling orders. 


Miilinery Department. 
One of tho largest and the most elegact and 
origina! assortnienta of Imported novelties to be 
round in thie city la now In stock. Including the 
Tollowing altior. All goods selling lower 
than auy other houses: 
A beautiful assortment of French Flowers, in 
Ronen, Buds, Pansies, Kc, 
Fiora) Dress Trimmioge and Bride! Wreaths, 
branched to order in any style. * 
A E sasortment of Porpons, Feathers and 


d upwards, 
All the nowest styles of Blue Steel aod Jet Or- 
Raments at the loweut prices, 
Elegant Ostrich Plumes, all tho latest shades, $2 
and upwards. 
Fine French Ostrich Tips, in ali shades, 95c, and 


upwards, 

Fogai immer laa Felt Hats, beet ulm et 81,15. 
gaot im; el y best quality, at $1.15. 

Drab Pelt Hate, in the latest ana” monet on- 
able stylos, at Oc. and upwarda, 

Bilk Velvet Hata, of our own importation, in all 
qualities at great bargains. 

Evening Bonnets, elegantly trimmed, from $20 


to . 
Ca Bonnets, exquisite tu design and qual- 
ity, from 15 to $30, Hit Se de 
ten’ and Miasas’ Bonnets, for Misses’ and 
Children's wear, In all abapes and abades, 
ready Urimmod, at $6 aud upwards. 

Children’s Bonnets and es’ Round Hate, 
reads trimmed in latest styles, from $5 10 $)5. 
Infante’ Caps in all the new styles at great bar- 

ns, or made to order at lowest prices, 
onrning Goods made to order at tho uarlicat 


notice. 
Stlis. 


Black Silks of excellent quality at $1 and $1.19, 
Black Sitka, better and wider, ares. 3 and $2. 
Black Gros Grain Silk, yery rich, $1.50 to $2. 
Gros Grain Silke, vory fineat graidon. $3 and $1.50 
shades, $1.95 and 


Colored Trimming 81 
caisred Droen Bitka, latest styles, $1.25, $1.30, $2, 
B lack „Satins, beautiful lustre, at $150, $1.75 
Colored Satins, all fashionable shades, $1.20, $2, 
Black gud Colored Velyets at $130, 67, $2.10 


a 3 

Silk Cloak Velveta at $5, $6, $A and $10, 

Black Velveteen, qplendtd manufacture, at 80c., 
75c. and $1, worth $! 5, f 

Hut Sashes in avay shade and color, 

Sah Ribbons In all colors and widths, from sse. 


and upwardn, 
Colored Fringed Sashes, ali the now shades, at 
very low prices, 


Laces and Eubrolderies. 
Thesa gonde will be found extraordinary bar- 
Amberg edging nt Ifo d. end upwards. 
tn ba) a . t Bnd upwa: 

Roal Gulpure tees from 38, to per ya. 
Tiek Tureng aaa mea’ 200. to N per yd. 

‘aleuctennen nga . per yd. aod upwards, 
Patent Valenciennes Kdging at ie, to Theo per yd. 
Beaded Iinck Yak Lares at 250, to §2 per ya. 
Beaded Ulack Yak Insertion at Mo, to $) per yd. 
Black Yak Laces at Iso. per yd. and upwards, 
Cluny Laces at Ihc, per yd. and upwards. 
Colored Blonde Laces at lOc. to Wo. per yd. 
Whit) Blonde Laces at fe. por Td. aor upwards. 
Rpanish Lace fur Searfa at v'e. to $2 per yd. 
Black Lace Valls, all patterns, 50c, to $2 pet yd, 
Black Silk Fringe ar 18. per yd. and npwarde, 
Black Sitk Beaded Fringe at 35c. to $2 per yd. 
Black Silk Galonn at Sc, per yd. and upwarde. 
Black Mullion Fringe at ‘he. Jer yd. and upwards. 
Mack Headed Gimpa nt Wc. per yd. and upwards. 
Tanke Nept Rande Haraborg mbroſdorleg. 

mhurx Insertion nt se. per yd, 

Swiss Medaillon Embroideries, groat Viray. 


„In a 


Lace Tidies, in every variety, at 10c. and up- 


Ladies’ Underciothing. 

A yaluable reduction In prices haa taken place 
in this do ment, and we emphatically state 
that no other houses can com with the gèn- 
oral inducements we offer, è quote the fol- 
lowing as sampies, which for superiority of 
workmanship, wality and price are not ta be 
excelled to this city :— 


805. 
ve, with 


Ladies’ tern, 
7 5 Ae gong needlework edging and 
inserting. 

Ladies“ M HT ROBES, Utica Milla Muslin, 
polated, tucked a samed; yoke back A; 

5 1 

Ladies’ NIGHT ROBES, tucked and embroid- 
ered yoke, mville Muslin, trimmed and 
embroidered collar and cuffe, reduced from 


0 to $2.25. 

tation’ diair ROBES, tast attraction in 

stock, © of best Muslin, with d nal 
umng sud embroidered yoke, back and froot 

Trew theped), Ted and embroidered, pointed 

eollars and cults, wt $5.50. worth $6.50 to 87. 

Ladies’ Fine NIGHT ROBES (another sttractiya 
article), entirely our own atyle," just received, 
spade = Fi e tock», potinga ana 2 

f ‘ron elaborate, 

Ie. Vine Mosin DRAWERS: kühe with 
Acep hem and nine tucks, at 75c. 

Ladion’ Fine Muslin DRAWERS, trimmed with 
tucks and ruMe and diagonal tucking, at Bic, 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin DRAWERS, with deep hem, 
cluster of tucks, and needlework inaerting, 
handsomely tlaished on Wheeler & Wilson ma- 

chine, at $1.25. 

Ladies’ demi-train WALKING SKIRTS, with 
double — cluster of tucks. at §1, 

Ladies’ Fine WALKING SKIRTS, made of Lons- 
— . Peer dad being wis ducha 

5 mal puffing and tue a ner- 

Ale port fanerting five Inches deep. at $5. 

TRAIN SKIRTS, tine Muslin, deep hem, clas- 
ter of tunka six inches long, at $1 W. 

Ladies' TRAIN BKIETS, very olaborate, with 
one row of tacks, pufa, inserting and puff over, 
with deep cambric ruffle, at $5.5). 

Masonville Muslin UNDERSKIRTS, 
with rumles und cluster of tucke, at Sic. 

Ladies’ Cambric TOILET SACQUES, trimmed 
with une moug, at $1.40. 

Liuen and Muslin llow Cases and Pillow 
Ahama, In plaio ruffles and needlework insert- 
Ing, Ke. on hand aud made to order. 

CHEMISES, aquare tucked bowoms, trimmed 
with ruffles, at 188. 

French flounced SKIRTS at $1.20. 

CORSET COVERS, trimmed with Hamburg 
71“ Inserting, ruming, tucks, £c., at 80c. to 


Hosiery. &c. 
Ladies“ iron frama Hose, excellent quality, 25e. 


r pair, 
Ee Full Reguiac-ronte Hone at Ne. per è 
Tatler tte rigen Hose, at $2.50 per X doz., 
a. 2 


les Striped Hose, every quality, 45c. par pair 
and ppwatis, 
A tuli line of Ladica’ Cashmere and Woolen 
Hone at lowest prices. 
. White and Colored Hose, in avery 


Btyle. 
chilcen'a White and Colored Woolen Hose è 


particular specialty. 
nta’ Ful Regular * Hone, cheapest in the 
city, at 22g. per pair. 

Gents’ Merino aoa Cashmere Hose at dc. and 


upwards. 

Gente Shaker Booka, not to be excelled, at He. pr. 

Ladies’ Hamabitehed Handkerchiefs at He. and 
upwards, 

Genta’ Linen Handkerchiefs, superior quality, 

Lag. and upwerda. 

Geute’ Hematitcbed Handkerchiefs, all linen, . 
and upwards. 

We have junt received a nne assortment of 
pe ae <u Gloves. 2 the fol- 
speciaities. Ever: r ng or tear- 
ing wilt Je replaced on 0 sFeations . * 
Kingte-Nutton Black a Jolored Kid Gloves, We. 


per palx. 
Next grado, botter, warranted, 2-buttoned, 95c. 


r pair, 
* e . Kid Glove, our own make, in black 
and ail fashionable shades, 2-buttoned at $1.25 


r pair, 

Every exchanged for new if the one pur- 
chased should rip or tear, ve 
“Josephine” Real Kid Glove, an excellent wesr- 

tng glove. at $1.94 per pair. 

Gauntlet Gloves, every color and shade, at Bac. 
and upwards, 

A largo aasortmont of Woolen Gloves for Ladies, 
Gents and Children, at the lowest prices, from 
2. to $1.0 por pair. 

Graia poe Pyend i Dogukin Gloves, every color, 
at $1.20 per pair. 

Gents’ fine Panch Gloves, exce enc wear, 990. 
per pair. 

Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 

This department le replete with a splendidly 
assorted stock. aod gur prices are such na under- 
sellany other establishment where quality is in- 
cluded. 

100 doz. Genta’ Morino Shirts and Drawers, 800. 
and up. A 

95 doz, Gents’ Red Flannel, woven very fine, at 

1 and upwarda, 

w at ows make” Dresse Shirts, perfect ñt, made 
of Wamsutta Muslin, fine Linen Hosoma, open 
or closed at back, at $12.00 per 4; dor. 

Extra-fine. perfectly-titting Dress Shirts, New 
York Mille Muslin, with Richardaon's beat linen 

ms, nade in any style to order, at $14.00 per 


Aj doz. 
nenia White Dress Shirts as tow as $1.00 esch. 
Genta’ Merino Underabirta at 0. up to $2.00, 
Gene, Suspenders, every variety, at De, and up- 
wi e 
Genta’ Windsor Scarfs, best quality, at We. and 
upwards, 
Gente: Wide and Colored Ties in endless variety 


a 
ente, Collars sod Cuffs In all the latent atylas,Y® 
Gente’ Collars, pure linen, latest styles, at $2.00 


per doz. 
Gans Columbia 3-ply linen Collars, at $1.8 per S 


Genta’ turn-down Collars at $1.75 per doz, 

Gente’ -ply Cuffs at 25c. per pair, 

Bene St. James Cuna, 3-ply,all linen, at Jlo per 

Gente’ Elmwood Paper Colisra e. box. 

Gente, Superior Paper Collara at 23c. 1 

Genta’ commou Paper Collars at any prico per 

K. 

A large ansortmient of Boys“ Merino Shirts and 
Drawers at Sc, 

Ladies” Morocco Pocket Booka from ige. and up 


wards. 

Lasten real Rursian Lesther Pocket Books from 
Sc. and upwards. 

Laden nud Misses’ Merino Vente and Drawers, 
all prices. 


Toilet Department, Jewelry, 
. 

Tooth Brushes, excellent to best, from 10c, to 300. 

Natl Aroshes, every style, from Jc. and upwards. 

Hair rushes, every atyle, trom 2c, to fl. 

Dressing Combs from foc and upwards. 

Hand — tettu Aesitzus, from ale. to $1. 

— Combs from 250, to Fl. 


Ladies’ Rubber Belt Buckles from 28e. and up- 


wards. 
Ladies’ Jet Belt Buckles from 25c. and u rds. 
Ladies’ 2 Earrings, latest Gasiem rons Ile. to s. 
Ladies’ Bracelets, of all kinde, from We. to gl. 
Ladies’ Leather Belta from Yc. and upwarde. 
Ladien' Rubber Belts from e. and upwards. 
Ladies’ Beaded Pockets from Sc.and upwards. 


ota 
Ladien’ Leather Satchels, in newest styler, $1.50 
and upwa! 


Lale 19a Kuselan Leather Satchols, $4.0 and 


upwards. 
Bore and Childrens’ full, regular-made Shirts 

and Drawers, at Tie, and u 9 
Ladies’ Shawl-Straps from Ge. and upwards. 
Children‘a*Schoo! Bage from 8} to 89c. 
Ladies fine rom Bec. es Te, if p ar 

' Linon ta 5 5 

Ladice Linen Cuffs from Sc. per pair and up- 


wards. 
sedis Beet Buma tam gie aoa spare 
jen’ Undersiesves from Ce. e 

Ribbons oF me at lea, —.— * wi at prices 
that will aston cual 5 

In Velvets, Velveteens, and all kindred goods, 
mo bave a full stock, from which wo cut on bias 

t Jesa ces, 

Jot and Gilt CEN Pius and Bracãeta from 
250. ver ir, UL Dee bet, as high an , according 
to qual aD le 

We ee on hand piecen of worsted, ball and 
twiated Fri now so much fo use, in the 
reer ot ine pe ot fees Tarde 

eard-of low s 8 
For diferent stylos of Beaded Gimps aod 
rar preon bo much in vogue, which 
we offer at 250. to We. per yard. 
guarantees that, in the exerciso of our own 
220 X 
6, 

20 be d. we will give entire patintection, or To- 

fund money. may be returned to us 

C. 0. D. 

Iwill 


porroneliy attend to all order coming 

through the e aod having for pany 

yona paat filled ere for tho readers of this 

per, mg jud ent may be relied upon in se- 
na 


K. 

All goods not mentioned herein, tucluding such 
as may be ontirely out of our line, will be as Judi- 
clously selected dun sa readily sent as those enu- 
merated, aud in every case I wili rantes the 

to be as low as anywhere in the United 

istes. Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Gentle- 

men's Clothing may be confidently ordered, on 

describing the style required, the measurement, 

and about the price desired to Fe 1 meake my- 

self personally responsible for satisfactory 
execution of àll orders. Address 


MORRIS ALTMAN, 


of the firm of 


M. ALTMAN & CO., 


6th Ave. and 19th St., N. F. City. 
New Yoru Nov. 11. 


FAMILY PUPILS.—Two or three 
more paplis, girls or boys, over thirtéen, will 
be recelyed into the family of the sabsecrib- 
er. Addresa E. A. H. ALLEN, 


SHERBORN, MAss. 


NONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
Drug, and Hand grinding MILLS. Ten 


Sizes, Cotton-Seed Hullers. Hlustrat- 
. tree. Address 
EDGEBEER, SHEPARD & MILLE 


181 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Oblo. 
A CHEAP OFFER! 


A COMPLETE 8ET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 14 inclusive, will be mailed to 


any address on the a; tof 75 OENTS. 
Address iie TIHE INDEX, 


No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


FREE DISCUSSION 


ia held at HOSPITALLER HALL, 693 . 
ton Street, Boston, every Sunday, at 104 A.M., 
Ds and 74 P.M. All thet relates to the Religious, 

olitical, and Social tutercets of mankind consti- 
tute the subjects for discussion. THE INDEX 
and Iudex Tracts are for aale avery Sunday at 
Hospitaler Hall. 


JOHN 


F IS K E 8 
NEW 


“COSMIC PHILOSOPHY”! 


(JUST OUT.) 


Price, 2 vols., post-paid, §6.00. 
For sale by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 


We have now for sale at this office the lat- 
eat edition of Prof. Tyndall's recent Address 
before the British Association. It is the 
edt'ion revised and authorized ar Prof, Tyn- 
dall himself, and contains a preface by him 
and additions to the Address, made since 
the delivery. Price, Tarary CEXTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
TEE 


IRD EX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded tree by post 
to any hart of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
inga, For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Rewittances should be made hy Interna 
tional P.O, Order payable to F. E, Abbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.S.A. 


H. H CHANDLER. 
W- S. EDES. 
D. M. LORD, 
H. H. CHANDLER & Co., 


NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISEMENT BROKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


RELIGIOUS and AGRICULTURAL Newsra- 
PERS a specinity. 

Complate files for inspection of advertisers, 

Ear Lists sent upon application. 

Send for estimates, 


TEE INDEX -- DECEMBER, 3, 1874. 


Oux, NEW 
Booke went Pree! ‘Adare 
J. FRAN RUGO 
BIBLIOrOLE, Baoxnoy, Mien 


T ESSAYS ON RELIG. 


By Jon BTUART M: is 
ais office. Price- Twat Bolter ana es, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Bouton, 
„„ 
ONSTANT E 
C At home, male PELO 2 


ranted. No capital 5 week war 
And valuable sample seer fren e 


with six-centreturnstamp, . Addres, 
Williamsburg V. 


TrierAna LL. a a 
HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 


Religion and Science, 


Bodonn WILLIAM DRAPER, For sale at this 


6. ice—One å 
cents, tite are THe heey 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
$$$ aaron Bic Bonton, 
G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 


LEROY, MINN: 


Branch OMce, 187 Broadway, R. T. 


Money Invested in First Mort 
proved Farms in Mivnesota ‘an ote 
ning threo to five years, with Coupon Interest 
Notes, drawing 9 per cent. annually in ad- 
in 


vance, or byt pe oent, paid seml- an 
per cent, per annum, annually, 


advance, or 1 
free of expense to the Loaner. 


ey 10 per cent, paid on recel money 
atthe Bank, or in New York, ui dor. 
For Full Particulars, send for Circular, 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


ee is O 
REASONS FOR USING THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 


It du fall length. It ls fali ce. It 
smooth and elastic, and is equally 
adapted to hand or machine ese, 


Many kinds of spool silk are s pertect 
fraud, being not Only shorter In length, bet 
a much finer size than they are represented 
to de, and of so poor a quality as to be unfit 
for use. Tho ladies will always find the Ev- 
Teka Suk exactly as represented. Every 
Spool is warranted, and the manufactare’s 
name indelibly branded on every spool. Call 
for it. 


ES 
E 


Imvestmonts im Real Estate in OE 
and vicinity, ‘ 


if judiciously made, are the best and safer 
modes of employing capital. Tba old 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 


oy 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 Raxo faxm 
Chicago (Established 1863), 


Guarantees perfect title and ample security 
in all its Real Estate Loans, 

Firetclass securities always on hand. Im 
torest and principal collected without cl 
Real Estate Investments made on 
or op shares; taxes paid, &. 

Orders of capitalists and real estate owe 
èrs respectfully solicited. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PIANO AT HOME, 


A large coljection of the best 


FOUR-HAND PIEOKES8 
FOR THE PIANO-FONTE, 


No book is better fitted for Home“ Mu. 
sical entertainment than this. Beginners 
can play the eaaler duets. Advanced play- 
ors and teachers need not to be Wst 
practice with four banda is the . 
acquire “time” and “certainty.” Practice 
ip the fie ve) at Home“ is nothing but 1 
continual pleasure, 

200 pi P fuli sheet musio size, In boarda 
$2.50; clock, $3.00; full gut, $440. 


For Cuomsa: THE LEADER. Price ¥i 
For nan, Schools: THE SUNG Mi 
ARCH, 75 ots. 


THE EMERSON METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. Emerson aW. S. B. MATTEETI 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales, 
ies Tcansh Ties, interindes, quartets, 1 2 
and other pleces in profusion, All 
ranged by skilful hands, Price pu. 


: PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK 
Por eer QoártET CHOMS: THOMAS'S 
QUARTETS, $2.00. 
Specimen copies sent pos 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00, 


Boron. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & 00 
ni Bp Nsw Toa. 


t-pald for rotall 


= — = i — 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT, 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1874 


WHOLE No. 259. 


ORGANIZE! | 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that charches and other 
property ahali no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the emplo: nt of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, fa Ga navy and Tnilitia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shal) be discontinued. 

5, We demand that all punto ap 
tional and charitable institutions d 
shall conse. 


4. We demand that all rell 
by the government shall be al 


ropriationa for educa- 
a sectarian character 


lous services now sustained 
lished; and e that 

use of the Bible in the public achools, whet 

bly as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religious wor- 


ship, shall be prohibited, 
6, We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the 'ernors of the various States, 
and fants shall wholly cease. 


of all religious festiv. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
tp all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
alties of porjury shall be established In its stead. 

1. We demand that al) lawe directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcoment of 
„Christian“ morallty shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the N of natural morality, 
equal rights, and Impartial rty. 


d 
practical administration of the same, no 
Chris 


or 
gion; that our entire political sys 
hatever changes shall wove wore — to cad si shali be 
w. vi . 
consistently, uüflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety ot 
republican institutions is imperiled, the advance of ciyill- 
sation im d, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
srin od, by san least interference of the State in matters of 
religion; an 

Whereas, Certain ve inconsiatencies with the eral 

irit of the United Btates Constitution still mark tes rn 
cal sdm tem, threatening the 
tence of re public 


Taxagrone, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
solves together under the following 


AETICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


AST. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tas Lm- 
wast Len or 

Ast. 2.—Theo object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
eure practical compliance with tha “Demands of Libaral- 
ism" throughout the country, and especially in ——: 

Also, a5 soon Ba five hundred auch Libe; en shali 
have been formed in diferent places to sand two delegates 
to a National Convention of Liboral os, to be hereaf~- 
ter called, In order to co-operate with all the Liberals of the 
Country in securing the neoded reformas, 

Ant. 3.—The means exiployed In working for these objects 
shali be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the presa in 
oral, and all such other 
and right. 

ABT. 4—Such measures shall be Kopia for raising funds 
Tor the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members, 

Arr. 5,—An. n may become a member of the League 
by subscribing bis or hor mame to Ueno Articlas of Agree- 
men 

Arr. 6.—The Officers of the o shall be s President, 
a Vice Presidont, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execo- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to thene offices, The President 
and Secretary d ex-officio delegates to the Natiunal 
Convention of Liberal Leagues when called together. 

Agr. J- These Articles of Agreement may be amended 

a three-fourths vote of the mombers present at any rog- 
meeting, provided dus notice of the proposed amen 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
wesen previous to auch meeting. 


— — — —.—:——ͤ 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1, 

Sori te aball make no law respecting an es- 
tablisbment of religion, or favoring any partioular form of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
TE 

e 


means af are peaceable, ordariy, 


om of speech or of the press, or the right of 

people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of 
BRoTION 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any particular form 
of n, or prohibiting the free exerc thereof; or 
abrid, the freedom o spank or of the press, or the 
y to assemble and to Ln et 


levances. 


itr 

and no person Abali ever in any 8 be depriy: en 
A ever in tate 

tt P y fed 


equi cia Gonseg ence of any opinions he or she may bold 
on n of 888 id 
LA a a mere DAA AORA . 
Visions of the second seotion Article ro 
Bed y approp 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


GLIMPSES. 


Tuere is nothing more beautiful than the love of 
beauty. 

TaEATRICAL and musical exhibitions on Sunday 
are to be suppressed in New York. 

Tux sum for the maintenance of s German lega- 
tion at the Vatican is stricken out of the Imperial 
budget. a 

Time moves slowly for the man without resources 
In himself, But Time i» forgotten by him who has 
earned to reflect. To contemplate truth Is to inhabit 
eternity. 

Turnrxxx States of the Union have enacted laws 
for compulsory education: Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, 
Texas, Nevada, California, 


Tae would-be Christianizers of the Constitution 
of the United States hold à public Convention in this 
city on December 16 and 17, The Call, which will 
be found republished in another column, is signed 
by Congressman-elect Zeelye, Presldent Hickok, of 
Amherst College, President Miner, of Tufts College, 
and others, 


Jacon “wrestled with the Lord.” The Year Book 
compilers are wrestling with the moral necesalty of 
„asking the societies whether they are Christian or 
not. But these spiritual athletes do not fancy that 
their antagonist is the Lord.“ Not æ bit of it. 
They are firmly convinced that they have got into 
the gripe of the—the—the other gentleman! 


Tsovusanps of workmen all over the country are 
thrown out of employment, A delegation of proper 
ty-holders In New York city waited on Commissioner 
Van Nort recently, requesting him to employ many 
of them on public works. Some measure of relief 
must be adopted, or there will be great distress, per- 
bape a dangerous desperation, among these poor 
people. 

THE ULTRAMONTANES having cried ‘‘pfal, pfui,” 
when Blamarck said that the assassin Kullman be- 
longs to their party, he sarcastically retorted: “I have 
no right to censure such exclamations. ‘Pfui’ je an 
expression of disgust and contempt. I myself am 
not a stranger to these feelings, but I hope I am too 
polite to express them.“ Bismarck la as sharp as 
Butler in his retorts. Both the Ba carry stings, 

BisHop Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, said last Sunday in a sermon that ‘‘if they 
[the Methodists] had money, they would soon have 
all Europe, all Asia, all Africa in their bands.“ 
Such reckless assertions, made !n the teeth of atatis- 
tics that directly prove the contrary, are a fraud 
upon the simple-minded and credulous, and & dle- 
grace to the missionary boards that receive money 
obtained by means of them, 


HERE 1s another significant assault on one of our 
most friendly subscribers and a man of the highest 
character, Mr. H. A. Mille, of Mt, Carroll, IIlinols, 
(brother of Mr. C. D. B. Mille, of Syracuse, who la so 
widely known among radicals by hia writings and 
lestures), Mr. Mills was nominated for the State 
Senate by the Republican party; and the editors of 
the Morrison Times, in their laaue of October 30, 
published and indorsed the following bigoted letter 
concerning him: 

BAILeYVILLE, III., Oct. 20, 1874. 
Bro. Fisees:— 

I want you to do all in gaor power to defeat H, A. 
Mills, of Mt. Carroll, for the Senate, He is the most 
rabid anti-temperance and anti-Christian man I ever 
met. I feel it is very dangerous to elect such men to 
office at this point of time. I oppose him for the 
above reasons. You may use my name as authority 
for the above statements, I know what I say. 

Yours, ete., W. A, Tippars. 


Tarse ARE terrible times in New Bedford. Nota 
Unitarian in the city now goes to bed without tearing 
hie hair and asking himself whether he is a Christ- 
lan, and whether Mr. Potter's society is a Christian, 
and, In short, whether Christianity bimeelf ls a Christ- 
lan. Nobody can find out; gold has gone up; and 
the whole town ls in an uproar. The cause of all this 
tumult is the well-founded impression that the Sec- 
retaries of the American Unitarian Association are 
going down there at Christmas to hold a grand en- 
firmation service,” clad in the official robes of Bishop 
and Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of the Fear 
Book; and the little Unitarians (who have all been 
playing truant from Sunday School, and now find 
that the schoolmaster fs abroad) bave all got thelr 
backs up, and vow they won't recite their catechiem | 
Such rebellion was never heard of before. But the 
Bishops will go on sternly with thelr catechizing. 
They must preserve discipline. They must excom- 
municate all rebels against Unitarian Christianity in 
thelr Diocese. So they are resolved to make this de- 
flant congregation go down on their knees, dismiss 
thelr minister, and confess they are “Unitarian 
Christians,” or elee—something will crack! 

No mone notable book has appeared for a long 
time, so far as Insight into the religious condition of 
the times is concerned, than Dr, Draper’s just pub- 
lished History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science, The origin of modern acience in the Maca- 
donian campaigns and the Museum of Alexandria; 
the origin of Christianity, ita tranaformations, its as- 
cent to political supremacy, and ita hostile relation 
to the increase of human knowledge; the great dis- 
putes between the Church and Science respecting 
the doctrines of God, the soul, the nature and age of 
the world, the criterion of truth, and the government 
of the universe; the opposition of Catholic Chriet- 
lanity (Dr. Draper onght to add that of Protestant 
Christianity in less degres) to modern civilization, 
and the fostering influence upon it of Science; and 
the impending crisis, no more intellectual than politi- 
cal, between Rome and Reason, —all these are dim 
cussed with admirable clearness and explicitness, 
and a wealth of information which at once Instructs 
and fascinates. It la a work directly in the line of 
Tun INDEX, and ought to be studied by all who are 
Interested In the free religious movement; for it car- 
rise this movement forward In a direction that fs in» 
evitable, As shown by the advertisement on our last 
page, it will be sent to any order from this ofice. 


Tux DUNDEE (Scotland) Advertiser has this inter- 
esting statement: “Itis not generally known that a 
sories of elaborate experiments intended to Illustrate 
the lawa affecting the variation and selection of 
species have been for some years going on under the 
direction of able and intelligent naturalists, These 
experiments were begun soon after the appearance of 
Mr. Darwin's great work, and their object is to dis- 
cover the extent to which by persistent effort the 
species may be varied, to what degree particular 
organs may be changed by a different circumstance 
and condition, and bow far feeble and rudimentary 
development may be Increased and accelerated by 
special conditions and wants, These experiments 
are carried out with the utmost care, and thelr results 
recorded with accuracy; and they will no doubt, in 
due time, throw much light on the doctrines of de- 
velopment and natural selection. The perlod during 
which they have been conducted has as yot been too 
brief to yield Important resulta, and they may possi- 
bly require to be carried on for more than balf a cent- 
ury before their scientific value ia really ascertained. 
These experiments are under the direct supervision 
of nearly all the more eminent naturalists of the day, 
Including Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. 
Wallace; and they will be the first sustained scienti- 
fic test to which the laws affecting the variation and 
origin of the species have been subjected,” 
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Lessons from the Elections 


FOR THE VICTOHS AND THE VANQUISHED, 


4 DISCOURSE BEFORE THE NEW BEDFORD BOOTETY, NO- 
VEMBER 9, 1874. 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


Since the Civil War closed, putting an end to the 
r anti-slavery struggle, the American pulpit has 

ad comparative respite from the charge of preach- 
ing politics. Yet so long as politics should mean the 
art of securing justice between man and man ae 
a well-ordered government, and so long aa one of the 
noblest practical enda of religion is justice, a minis- 
ter of religion need make no apologies for bringing 
politics into the pulpit. The detaila of politi 
qnestions, the petty issues, whether local or national, 
on which parties ao often divide, the mere partisan- 
ship of parties, and even the higher but still essen- 
tlally material problems of political economy on 
which men equally honest and thoughtful may hold 
different views,—these 7 he will properly leave 
for other places, only bespeaking for them, as for the 
whole conduct of life, individual application of the 
moral law. But on all political questions and move- 
ments in which the application of principles of jus- 
tice and honesty to civil law and to governmental ad- 
ministration is directly concerned, the pulpit has not 

~ only a right but a duty to utter its message. 

The conditions of such a question and movement 
the elections of last Tuesday have presented to the 
citizens of the United States. For the firat time 
since 1860, when the rebellion began, the national 
House of Representatives at Wash ngton in to pass 
nominally into the control of the party, under the 
closing days of whose long régime the secessionist 
cons y in behalf of slavery was consummated. 
A political revolution has occurred, Important in it- 
self, but more momentous—shall I say In its portent 
or in its promise? Which ought to be said depends 
on how the revolution shall be used: and this ele- 
ment of ancertalnty In the new political problem 
that the elections have presented is the very reason 
why the most serious thought and the purest ethical 
principles which the pulpit of America can furnish 
should be thrown into the cauldron of social forces 
where the solution ia to be determined, That this 
political revolution le not merely an accidental and 
translent occurrence, but the effect of causes that 
are more than local or superficial or temporary, is 
pess by itas wide extent and the thoroughness of 
ta operation. In practical result, indeed, according 
to a somewhat awkward feature of our institutions, 
it will show itself at frat only In a change of party 
leadership in the new House of Representatives, not 
to meet till the 4th of next March or after, But 
such a change as that in the popular branch of Con- 
gress occurring in the middle of a presidential ad- 
ministration, has — in our national history been 
the presage of a general change that has followed in 
the succeeding presidential election. 

Yet in this political revolution there is a presage 
of something more than s mere change of party lead- 
— In the nation, as between the two parties Into 
which the citizens have, forthe most „ been di- 
vided in recent years, There ia in it, I think, a pre- 
age of a revolution In partles rather than of a com- 
Ing general victory of elther of the old parties over 
the other. For who can tell what distinct national 
party-iesue has been Involved In these elections? 

can point out a single one of the old party 
questions that has divided the contestants? It 
would be a curious study => bring together for com- 
Parison the different platforma of political doctrine 
which have been adopted by the various State con- 
ventions of both parties during the past summer and 


autumn. You could not run a line through them 
anywhere, following the party names of the conyen- 
tions, and say these reaolutions on this side are ex- 
clusively the creed of thia party, those on that eide ara 
exclusively the creed of that party. Should you at- 
tempt to divide the platforms according to the politi- 
cal doctrines enunciated in them, you would be 
equally pure to fall into confusion, and attribute 
some platforms to conventions that did not originate 
anything of the sort. Asa matter of fact, the plat- 
forms of different parties in different States, of peri 
ties that were contesting esch other vigorous: » might 
have been exchanged with perfect facility without 
the change of a phrase. So vice versa in different 
States, and in States even adjoining, platforma were 
opposed, though the parties standing upon them were 
nominally the same, I have heard good Republi- 
cans, whose party standing was never questioned, 
say that the platform of the State Democratic Con- 
vention in New York expressed their principles bet- 
ter than any campaign resolutlons of their own party 
that they had seen. And Lam sure that there are 
many volers of the Democratic ticket In Massachu- 
aetta last Tuesday, who would utterly repudiate the 
platforms of the Democratic conventions In some of 
the Western States, which raised the old cry for an 
inflated currency and for paying the national debt In 
aper money. In some of the States the party reso- 
utions looked one way, the party candidates anoth- 
er. There was a little squint of this sort in the Re- 
iblican party of Massachusetts, whose candidate 
or the highest office was a most pronounced and 
vigorous prohlbitlonlet, but whose resolutions on the 
local question most prominently at issue, the prohib- 
* law, kept a most notable and emphatic silence, 
ow this political revolution discloses so many 
facta of this kind—facts which show iuto what con- 
fusion the old parties have been thrown, and what 
little courage they have for taking up new tssues, 
and how extensively the old party lines have been 
obliterated, and with what facility voters change 
thelr party obligatlona—that it becomes aalgn of a 
political movement vastly deeper and more important 
than the downfall of the party now in power and the 
rise of ita old antagonist Into ita place, Fifty tbou- 
sand voters or more in the State of New York alone 
have changed from one party to the other In the last 
two years. Such a fact showa that the independent 
voter is abroad,—that the people have an Instinctive 
feeling that the old parties have about accomplished 
their mission, and that under the changed conditions 
of the country new party divisions and new men are 
needed, It le atime of political tarmoll, unrest, un- 
certainty, of search somewhat blinded perhaps, and 
of N somewhat hazardous, yet search and 
experiment after some better state of things,—a time 
when the elementa of the most momentous political 
problems are thrown together in the crudest confu- 
sion; yet therefore it ls a time when cfd political par- 
ties are likely to go down to decay, that new parties, 
on new issues, and with the Inspiration of new ideas 
and new hopes, may come forth from the confusion 
and the ruin, Hence this election hea most impor 
tant lessons both for the victors and the vanquished. 
Let us look at some of them, 

The first ls a lesson for both sides, but especially 
for the victors, It is contalned in the fact just 
stated, that this victory does not mean by any just 
right the resuscitation of an old party, but the prep. 
aration of the fleld for new parties. I sald at the 
outset that the popular branch of ge. gr le now, 
for the first time since the opening of the war, to 
pass nominally into the hands of the party under 
whose soverelgnty the war began. But notice that I 
said nominally ; and I chose thut word with special 
design, Nominally, the party is the same, It con- 
tinued ite J.. unbroken throngh the war, 
through all the period of reconstruction, and has 
held itself in the form of the same party to thia day. 
But In reality it is a very different party. Its old tra- 
ditions and principles are gone, though ita new have 
not come, e party that voted for Horace Gresler, 
its old life-long antagonist, two years ago, la certainly 
not the same party in substance that voted for James 
E, Polk and James Buchanan, If this political rev- 
olution really betokened the resurrection of the Dem- 
ocratic party us it was when James Buchanan was 
President, and Floyd and Thompson and Cobb were 
the leading members of his Cabinet, and Jefferson 
Davis and Mason and Slidell and Robert Toombs 
were Its leaders in Congresa, the victory would in- 
deed be a portent of awful moment to the country,— 
an omen of coming evil before which the country’s 
credit would shiver in the money markets of the 
world, business be peralyzed, and national! dishonor 
and ruin stare usin the face. But the issues of that 
far-off time are dead, and are buried fathoms deep 
beneath the blood of the war. No political dredging- 
machine le in existence or can be invented that can 
bring up to the surface again those Issues. No po- 
litical party, whether under an old name ora new 
name, can carry the country back to the dark ages of 
Buchanan and Pierce, of Lecompton conatitutlona 
and fugitive slave laws. Political revolutiona never 
go backward, at least so far as that, There are cer- 
taln things in this world which, when once settled, 
are settled forever. And among these things we 
may consider the abolition of slavery in this country, 
and the admission of the aigra to the right of euf- 
{rage on the same terma with the white man. Cer- 
taluly no sane man of the victorious party last Tues- 
day, thongh he be of the type of the traditional 
Pennsylvania backwoodsmen who, It Js said, are still 
voting for Andrew Jackson, thinka for a moment 
that the constitutional amendment securing the first 
of these settlements can ever be touched. Possibly a 
few think that the second amendment, securing the 
latter, may be,—that in some way the ex-slayes may 
be deprived of the ballot. But let any party, new or 
old, make an attempt in that direction, let it avow- 
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20 — able bad men asthe other party. Yet it is 
a fact that these lowest classes of society.as a mas 
are rejoicing in ite victory; and the fact shows that 
for some reason or other, whether it be a sufficient 
reason or not, these classes hayo the expectation that 
under the rule of the victorious party there will be 
more license to animal appetite and immorality. 
These expectations may abb be disappointed. 
But it is an ill omen when zue e are en- 
tertained of a victorious party, Not to satiafy them 
and yet to retain the power which they have helped 
to bestow is a dilemma between whose horns few 
political leaders of any party have the skill to pase 
unscathed, It is plain that the triumphant party 
will need to summon to the helm all the mental and 
moral power In ita ranks in order to steer succesafully 
between this Scylia and Charybdis, 

And alike ominous sign attends the general tri- 
amph In the nation, That ls not wholly a victory of 
whose beneficence thoughtful and honest non-partl- 
san citizens can yet feel sure, which brings into 
power again in New York the Tammany politicians, 
whose predecessors and brethren a few years ago 
were driven from office in a storm of . — By 2 
plundered people, The Tammany politicians ay 
may not be thieves and swindler like Tweed and 
his compeers, they 4 be robbers of the public 
treasury; but, though better men, it ia to be feared 
ay are using essentially the same political methods 
under which Tweed and his frianda fell into dishon- 
est courses, and under which men of the like moral 
weakness will again fall into temptation and carry 
their party down to destruction with them. We 
Want a political revolution thst shall not merely 
ch parties or office-holders, but shall go down 
with its reforming, cleansing power to the bottom of 
political methods, and sweep away the very opportu- 
nity for Fae trickery, log-rolling, Intrigue, and 
the plunder of public funds. And it is of the 
difficulty of the new problem which this election pre- 
senta to the nation, that, in the revolution which 
seems to betoken the downfall of the party in power, 
Tammany politics have again come to the surface, 
and been lifted Into positions of influence; and that 
it Is in the metropolis of New York, under their bale- 
ful shadow, that this revolution has Its centre, and 
that there the party of the future la expected to or- 
ganize for ita national work. Again I say, therefore, 
all the mental and moral ability that the victors can 
command will be ulred to enable them succese- 
fully to withstand and counteract the corrupting in- 
fluence of such a partner. 

And in this connection it should be sald that an- 
other point on which the victors are to be on their 
guard, capecially those earnest and independent 
voters who have helped to win the victory with a 
view to political reform, is the axceeding danger that 
the movement muy be selzed by ambitious and self- 
aeeking politiciana, and turned from ita legitimate 
objects to serye thelr personal advantage. t the 
experience of two years ago be remembered, when 
the political reform that began under such encourag- 
ing auspices in the movement for the Cincinnati 
Convention was taken possession of by political mal- 
contents, and ite original purposes nage th 
and its moral power annulled by an alllance with 
those who had no conviction of ita principles in their 
hearts, but were bent only on immediate and per- 
sonal success. If this revolution is to accomplish 
anything valuable for American politics, If it is really 
the begfuning of the new party that ls to solve the 
new political issues of the time, let it by all means 
keep clear of entangling alliances with all men and 
movements of spotted political reputation in the past. 
Let it find its leaders in the thick of ita own convic- 
tions and aims, and not select them because they 
have been shrewd party managers in other moye- 
ments and other days. 

But it is time to turn to consider some of the les- 
sons which the vanquished should heed,—which 
may be more briefly done, since upon them does not 
devolve now so great a portion of political responsi- 
bility, Yet it Is for them to conalder, too, whether 
the national! issues on which they have been o — 
ized are not past or fast paselng, and whether It is 
worth while simply to cling to a party for its old 
name and record, which is powerless in Ite present 
organization to take up the new Issues, because as a 
party it has no harmony of conviction upon them. 
A party cannot continue to live on ita old glories 
when there lo & summons to new duties. Nor 
should à party consider {itself defeated when the 
. for which it was organized have been ab- 
sorbed into the life of the nation, and its members 
then feel themselves free for other political combina- 
tlons and other work. A party that le great and 

werful may survive Indeed after this point, It 

eops s large class of persons in places of power who 
are personally interested In its surviving, because 
their Influence and eyen their material sustenance 
may depend upon it, But though aurvieing, it has 
no moral earnestness, no inspiration, after period 
le reached. It moves and acts mechanically, as pap 
pet-moving politiclans manipulate the strings. It 
then becomes au easy prey to corruption and in- 
triguers. I think there have been some signs of late 
that the Republican party has passed thla point,— 
has passed the point when its continuance can be in- 
sured under the principle of ‘“‘aurvital of the fittest.”” 
There was a time when It was called, and juatly, the 
party of moral ideas. I doubt If It can have justly 

een so called for the past two years, hat 
Great moral Ideas has it been unitedly advocating 
and pressing into execution since the last presiden- 
tial election? It had In its keeping the Civil Rights 
Bill, but it failed to pase it. There was a time when 
it was moved by the Inspiration of a grand moral en- 
thusiasm, What grand moral enthusiasm bas in- 
spired It In these later years under sach active lead- 
ers as Morton and Butler? Could it have taken ap 


successfully the probleme of finance, could It have 
restored order in the South, could it have furnished 
atateamanship for grappling with the new conditions 
of government which the war entailed upon the 
country, it would have received æ farther lease of 
power. But It bas failed, and the people have writ- 
ten over it, Wanting. Whether any new party will 
do better, at least immediately, may be doubtful; 
but the people mean to try the experiment. A party 
le defeated when its moral convictions die, rather 
than when Ita voters leave it to try the fortune of 
their principles elsewhere, And there are many 
who voted with the defeated party last Tuesday who 
yet do not fee! defeated, because they see the oppor- 
tunity at band In which they may be free for a new 
political organization, that shall seek the promotion 
of political convictions which they have now most at 
heart, but which their old party has declined to take 
up or endorse, There are certainly thousands of 
true men in the party which has nominally suffered 
defeat, who are ready to call the political revolution 
in which the prince of all pollucal corruptioniata and 
intriguers has goné down in the general overturn, 
not a defeat, but a victory. i 
For again the vanquished should take the lesson to 
their hearts, and the victors heed the same as a 
warning, that the party in power has been carrying a 
too heavy burden of corrupt men and corrupt prac- 
tices, ateyer may be said of the purpose and 
work of the party in ferreting out corruptions. 
whether in {ts own limits or elsewhere—and let all 
credit be given to it for that work,—it ia nevertheless 
a proved fact that corruptions of various kinds have 
existed under its administration of power, and the 
people hold it sible therefor. It fs useless 
nay, it ls criminal—to try to keep out of sight that 
among the causes that have 1 uced this political 
revolution are the Credit Mobilier exposures, the 
Jayne and Sanborn contracts, the political and finan- 
cial jobbery in the District of yey the Custom 
House machinations, the swindling under State gov- 
ernmenta of the same party name in the South, and 
the presence in the party, and in places of power in 
Congress and throughout the country, of men whose 
armeéents are smirched with — J and perjury. 
he old leaders of the party, those who once gave It 
its moral character and stability, have mostly passed 
away. They have gone down to their graves, or, 68- 
caping from the evil daya, have sought or been forced 
Into politica] retirement. In their place have ap- 
peared a set of men whom the war brought to the 
surface, and who may have done good service in 
their places in the war, but who in politics are little 
more than self - seeking adventurers, with moral 
natures, and with no other idea of statesmanship 
than that it is the doctrine of party expediency and 
political intrigue. Not all the men, Indeed, who 
were lifted Into civil service by the war are of this 


class, Some of them have done most valuable ser- 


vice in legislation or executive office, Yet of too 
many will this description hold true. And with 
them has grown Into slarming 83 the repre- 
henaible custom of openly seeking and claiming of- 
fice as the reward of past party services, or because 
for any reason one may chance to want !t,—while 
there are even cases of men of admitted incompe- 
tence for the office sought, who have yet, it is well 
known, obtained the nomination of the party for it, 
through thelr audacity and thelr money. Now the 
election means a revolt of the people against this 
clase of politicians and against the machinations and 
trickery that have kept them in power,—a revolt 
agalout party corruption and 9 This 
meaning may not be everywhere plain ; the voter may 
not have clearly defined it to themselves; if they h 
they certainly would have kept certain other men at 
home whom they bave now returned to public office, 
and the adoption of certain constitutional amend- 
menta in New York, designed to protect political pu- 
rity, would be beyond question; yet within the revo- 
lution which the Independent action of so many 
voters has produced there is wrapped, undoubtedly, 
this algulflcant rebuke of political intrigue and cor- 
ruption. 

ut will the new party or partics that shall arise 
out of this general political confusion and disappear- 
ance of old party IInes escape these mme evils? 
That will depend more upon the people themselves 
than upon the politicians. The people in this coun- 
try can hold the politicians to a high standard of 
principle and conduct, if they will. Never was there 
atime more favorable for the formation of a strong 
and honest political party in this country than at 
this moment, The opportunity is great, the need is 
urgent, and the people are awaking to be senaible of 
the need. This is the best sign in the elections. 
But it will require clear sight, earnest thought, faith- 
ful conscience, and patient, devoted labor, and on 
the part of the people themselves, to effect the or- 
ganization that shall aupply the need. 

May I yenture to hint some of the principles of 
this party of the future ?—principles which, though 
they may not win their way to a large and control- 
ling public confidence at once, are Inevitably essen- 
tial to a durable success, and, as It seems to me, the 
absolute conditions for solving the pressing problems 
of the time. 

Firat and foremost, such 3 pany must take its Irrev- 
ocable stand on the basie of the great amendments 
to the Constitution which came as the result of the 
war, not moving a stone or a plank of that founda- 
tlon; take {ts stand there, however, not for the sake 
of keeping alive lesues that are past, but because 
only from that basis, which has become an historic 
epoch In the progress of mankind, can It efficiently 
apply itself to the political duties of the present, 

Second : From that basla let it cordially invite and 
welcome to Its codperation all who can honestly 
stand upon the same foundation, whether they are 
of the North or South, and Irrespective of previous 


curing compe! 
of purifying the methods of political action, 
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condition of master or slave, Unioniat or Confed- 


erate, 

Third: Let anch a party solemnly guarantee that 
the national honor shall be kept untarnished with all 
creditors, and that the nation shall pay ite honest 
debts like an honest man, 


Fourth: Let it adopt measures for establishing for 
the country a sound and stable financial policy, and 


for a return at the earliest possible moment to specie 


payments. 
Fifth : Let it hold the government In all Its depart- 


menta to a rigid honesty in expenditure, and to a not 
parsimonious but prudent and health 
setting Its face like fiint against all political corrup- 
tion and corruptioniots. 


economy,— 


Sixth: Let it take up the Civil Service Reform, not 


simply as a good theory, but with a sincere purpose 


to put it In practice, as one of the best meahs of se- 
tent persons for the public service and 


wenth: Let it eeek to put men into office whom 

for their ability and in! ty the office needa, rather 
than those who seek the office for thelr own needs. 

Eighth: Let it check the reckless bestowal of the 


public lands upon private corporations, and reserve 


the avails of them for the best benefit of all the people 
of the country, and especially forthe naes of educa- 


tlon,—the increase of intelligence among the citizena 


who are the source of its power being the one inter- 
nal improvement to which the national government 
n commit itself. 

nth: Let it reatrain the tendency, which the 
war naturally developed, to centralization of power 
in the federal government, and to the administration 
of power without the direct sanction of law, and at 
the same time create a national administration strong 
enough to make itself respected wherever its conati- 
tutional authority extends, and able, through the le- 
gitimate operation of the laws and courts, to secure 
to all the Inhabitants of the land, of whatever condi- 
tion or color or creed, their natural and constitu- 
tional rights to life, liberty, justice, and equallty be- 
fore the law. 

Here, certainly, are principles, definite, important, 
beneficent, which already command the assent of a 
large number of thoughtful citizens, and npon which, 
it would seem, a political party might be rallied in 
thia country that would ere long, II not at once, win 
auccess and power. In the present political demoral- 
ization there la most urgent need of some such def- 
nite and self-consiatent statement of political con- 
victions and alms. If neither of the old parties will 
make it, then a new party must, And If a atate- 
ment embodying the e ol the principles here 
sketched should be put forth by a representative 
body of men, respected for their character and 
known to mean what they y, I belleye a large por- 
tion of the American people, in all parta of the land, 
would be ready to join the new standard. Here are 
principles that may arouse even an enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy. Surely, they should win the aupport of the 
thoughtful lovers of justice and honesty, of stability, 
8 and intelligence in governmental affairs, Es- 
peel ly should they attract the yo’ men and those 
who may be just entering political life, and have not 
yet committed themselves to any partisan political 
policy, Itis among the younger men that any new 
party of the kind here sketched must find ite main 
strength. During the next twenty-five years mo- 
mentous questions for the weal or woe of our coun- 
try are to come up for settlement; and the decision 
will rest mainly with the men who are now young. 
Let such, especially, prepare themaelves well for this 
responsibility of republican citizenship. By = care- 
ful study of present tendencies and opening rob- 
lems, by thoroughly acquainting themselvea with the 
civil and soclal * of mankind in the past, 
and by cultivating the habit of single-eyed devotion 
to the country’s welfare, may they fit themselyes for 
their duties, whether as private citizens or as public 
servants. For to be qualified to serve one’s country 
in no mean aspiration. To be merely an office-seeker 
ie contemptible. To use office for taking care 
of oneself or friende at the of the State is 
criminal, But to fit oneself well to Gill an office to 
which the voluntary suffrages of fellow-citizens may 
sammon one ja a worthy ambition. 

But who shall be the standard-bearer of such a 
party? Who shall lead this new crusade for political 
reform? Let us not be over-anzious and prematurely 
curions on the question of leadership. Especially 
let the people who have these principles at heart be- 
ware how they begin to put any man in training for 
the place. When the hour is ripa, the leader will 
2 Meantime, let a sacred memory lead us. In 

s hour of political unrest and confusion there 
comes inevitably to our minds the remembrance of 
ono, our great and pure Senator, who died last epring 
at his public post in Washington, and who, in his 
dying, brought a whole natlon, political friends and 
political foes, the high and the humble, together 
around his bier In tears of grateful ration, He, 
for hia devotion to bis country before party or self, 
for his wide knowledge and | experience, for his 
incorruptible integrity, for his life-long adherence to 
justice, for his grand pride in the American Republic 
and his Invincible faith in its ideas, if death had 
spared bim, might have been the natural leader for 

e bour. But his commanding volee Is silenced, bis 
hand can no more execute onr will, Yet may the 
memory of his public and private virtues help 40 to 

nicken and inspire the mind and conecience of the 
— people, that the people themselves shall 
lead the nation to a triumph of purity in all parts of 
the public service and of right to all classes of citi- 


zens. 


A BUTORER recently found a shawl-pin In a cow he 
was cutting up into steaks. It ie zupposed the anls 
mal had swallowed a milk-maid. 
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HEARE BOTH SIDES, 


BY CHARLES k. WHIPPLE, 

I have for years attended, as a listener and a learn- 
er, the prayer-meetings of the Boston Young Men's 
Christlan Association; and I find there a marked 
discrepancy between what I hear and what I feel, 

I hear there frequent declarations (made, evident- 
ly, in tude to the Giver, and not from peraonal 
vanity or vainglory) of a 8 rest, peace, and 
spiritual delight enjoyed by the narrators, of com- 

ete deliverance from the fearof death, and of a 

aith efficacious to sustain them under those anzie- 
tles, troubles, and despondeneles which misfortune of 
any kind tends to produce. Whatever may befall 
them, poverty or disease, painful accident or pecun- 
lary loas, privation of friends or relatives by death, 
or thelrown summons to a speedy departure from 
this world, these and all other th (they affirm) 
are made to work together for their good; and so per- 
fect welfare is secured for them both In this life and 
that which la to come. 

Those who clalm to have received these benefits 
ascribe them to thelr reception (not with the intellect, 
but with the spiritual ao affectional nature) of the 
doctrines commonly known as Orthodox“ or 
“Evangelical.” Further, they declare with the 
utmost confidence not only that the joy, rest, and 

a in question certainly and appropriately flow 

m this source, but that they can have no other 
source; and that, even in those exceptional cases 
where some other rellance seems to suffice for the 
exigencies of this life, no other can avail at the ap- 
proach or in the hour of death. 

It is noticeable that the assurance above described 
is expressed with equal confidence by all classes of 
those who have adopted the ideas in question. The 
new convert, whether ignorant or ligent, and the 
believer who has scarcely passed the age of childhood, 
affirm just as confidently as the experienced church- 
member, both that they are thas saved, and that In 
no other way can any one be saved. All but those 
who hold with them are in the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of iniquity; where (they confess) they also 
would have remained but for unmerited favor and 

; and they incessantly enjoin upon thosa who 

ear them to'seize that sray of escape,” to accept 

those terms of salvation” which haye wrought such 
admirable results in their own case, 

As Loft and hear these things repeated thus con- 
fidently, I recognize an utter unsoundness and delu- 
sion in them, as far as my own case is concerned; 
since I possess and enjoy, and have for many years 
possessed and enjoyed, the very advantages thus 
claimed, but on a ground quite different from that 
which my Orthodox“ friends claim as the only 
source capable of 5 I have perma- 
nent peace, rest, and joy in , genuine, affectionate 
communion with him, and perfect trust in bis friend- 
1 not only as guarding my present wel- 

, but as aure to accomplish my anent welfare. 
But I have obtained these Invaluable blessings in the 
manner recommended In the parable of the “Prod- 
igal Son,“ by direct, personal application to my Fa- 

er, God, without seeking or desiring the mediation 
or Intercession of an elder brother, or of any third 
party whatever, When T hearin the prayer-meeting 
the uent repetition of the formula, Give your- 
self to Jesus,“ my reflection is—I cannot commit so 
dishonest an act. I belong to God. I acknowledge 
his proprietorship in me, and my responsibility to 
him; and, recognizing him both as Creator and 
Friend, and being well assured of his presence with 
me at all times, I conceive that I honor and please 
him best by such trust in the reality of his Father- 
hood as to bring dinar e himself such supplication 
or thanksgiving, or auch outpouring of gratitude or 
affection as I may feel moved at any time to offer, 

Thus, between myself and any one of the conduc- 
tors of this meeting, thero exists this very curious 
relative position: each thinks the other grossly and 
enormously In error; each regards the other as cher- 
ishing delusive hopes and unfounded expectations; 
each supposes the other to hold erroneous ideas of 
God, and of the true relation of men to him, and of 
the present chief business, and the ultimate destiny, 
of mankind; and each thinks it the immediate duty 
of the other to change hia position. 

The last of these points of resemblance between me 
and my friend of the Association brings me to the 
mention of a point of difference between us; he 
wishes me forthwith to accept his doctrine, taking lu 
correctness for ted; I wish bim to ezamine fairly 
both mine and his own, to see which ought rather to 
be accepted. I appeal to truth, agreeing to abide by 
— fair and full Investigation shall show to be 

The course 3 and reasonably to be taken 
in this state of things, ls, I think, that my friend and 
I should sit down together, and calmly look into and 
compare the ground of our opposite beliefs, that we 
may be enabled to agree as to what Is truth, and as to 
what dutles, what course of life, and what attitude 
towards God and our fellow-men are thus shown to 
be obligatory upon us, 

But when I propose thla, my friend of the Associa- 
tion frankly declares that no consideration Whatever 
will avail to make him give up the theological system 
held and taught by the Association, He does not 
care to look at the grounds of my ideas, because he 
knows that my ideas are wrong.“ He does not care 
to scrotinize the basis of the Assoclation’s system, 

use che knows that system to be right.” When 

I ask why he receives this or that doctrine, he 
Promptly cites a text. When I show that, from the 
Meaning and connection of that text, It can have no 
proper bearing upon the subject in question, and 
ow perhaps, also, that he has put Into the mouth 
of Jesus or of Paul words handed down to us as com- 


ing from Solomon or David, none of these things 
move him, except to the avoidance of further confer- 
ence. When 1 quote to bim, from that Scripture 
which he claims to be a rule of duty as well os of 
faith, the injunction: Be ready always to give an 
anewer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that Is in vou he quietly ssaumes that I am 
7 ” and not spiritual,“ and that therefore it 
would be useless to talk tome. Ap to the last point, 
there la this to be asid In maintenance of my friend's 
position: that it is customary with the Association 
and its members to stigmatize as carnal“ persons 
holding a theology materially different from their 
own; and that, at one of their great conventions re- 
cently held, members of the Association were express- 
ly advised not to argue” with such persons. 

Private friendly conference upon these matters 
being thus out of the question, It may be asked: 
Why not,in a meeting advertised as “Free,” and 
where the leader habitually invites, and even urges, 
everybody to a who has anything to say, why not 
make a quiet, brief statement of varying views and 
the reasons of them, that each person present may 
compare them at leisure with those taught by the 
Association ? x 

This course, which would seem batural and prob- 
able in a . called Free,“ is very rarely at- 
tempted by any dissenter from the ideas there dom- 
inant, because the policy and customs of the Associa- 
tion are well known to be hostile to it. I myself 
bave known of three cases in which dissenters have 
been imperatively desired by those in authority not 
to epeak again; of two or three cases in which the ex- 

reasion of unwelcome opinion has been clamored 
Sows, the leader of the meeting interrupting the 
speaker by starting the doxology to indicate that the 
session was cl „and that ip advance of the cus- 
5 time of closing, and I havé known of two 
cases in which manual force was used by those in au- 
thority to prevent such dissenters from taking such 
part in the meetings aa all those present bad been ex- 
pressly desired to take. 

Is it asked—even supposing the correctness of the 
above representatione—why speak of them? Why 
not let the managers of the institution in question 
manage it in their own way? 

My reasons for speaking thua openly (after the fail- 
ure, be it observed, of ere to present these 
thoughts to the Association itself, in its meetings for 
religious conference, and to indivi 
in private) are the following: 

aving long been conversant with the reasons (of 
all kinds) for and against the theological system on 
which the Aasociation in question Js founded, I am 
sure that very much of what is claimed in regard to 
it is unsound and untrue, and that thie could be 
plainly shown if comparison of viewa were permitted 
there, 

Most of the young men who are brought into these 
meetings by the zealous street-mleslonarles of the As- 
sociation plainly belong to the class called unculti- 
vated, or ignorant. They have no comprehension of 
the nature of evidence, or of the conditions which 
ought properly to precede a man’s belief in any state- 
ment. ey are predisposed to look upon the mis- 
sionaries who have gathered them, and upon the 
managers of the Association who patronize them, as 
both good and wise; and they readily receive as true 
any proposition uttered with solemnity by any of 
these ns. The ‘converta’ made from this 
class—and it ia this clase which furnishes far the 


dual members of It 


larger proportion of converta—remain ignorant, 


being expressly taught by the leaders, as well as by 
the general tone of the meetings in question, that 
what they need to know ia Jesus, and Jesus only,” 
They are taught that it is their clear and imperative 
duty to speak In these meetings, from the moment 
they have "given themselves to Jetus,“ and they are 
very soon urged to take the leadership in them; and, 
whether as leaders, or aa simple exhorters, they are 
conspicuous examples of “zeal without knowledge.” 


The good influence exercised by the Association in" 


keeping these young men from the use of strong 
drink, tobacco, and profane language is largely coun- 
terbalanced by the arrest of mental development 
which the training there clearly tends to produce, 
Not only are certain theologic dogmas imposed on 
them as necessary to be received and believed with- 
out examination, but the Influence of the institution 
leaves them (in the majority of cases) as it found 
them, without knowing how to examine anything, 
even 2 knowing that scrutiny should precede 
assen 2 

I affirm, after careful and long continued observa- 
tion, that most of the converts“ made in these 
prayer-meetings are of the sort above described," But 
the claim of the Association that many converts ure 
made is the chief ponud on which it annually asks 
the contribution of tbousands of dollara for salaries 
and material alda for propagandism. As the Asso- 
ciatlon representa the good thus effected as immense, 
and as the incidental works of beneficence employed 
to facilitate this propagandlem sre so trumpeted as to 
persuade many people to give it money who would 
refuse to do so if they understood its partisan and ex- 
clusive character, it seems fair that, somewhere, a 
just statement of this character should appear. As 
the Christian Union is read by the very prople who, 
supporting the Association, ought to 2 the 
matters above stated in to it, I ask for this 
communication a place In its columns. 

19 PINCKNEY STREET, Boston, Oct. 15, 1874, 
Cristian Union. 


— ——— —— 

“WHAT DO You sell those fowls for?“ Inquired a 
person of a man attempting to dispose of some 
chickens of questionable appearance, I sell them 
for profits,” was the answer. “Thank you for the 
information that they are prophets,” responded the 
querist. I took them to be patriarchs.” 
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GENTILES AND HEBREWs, 


FEATEENIZATION OF THE INDEPENDENT 
REV, ME. MUNDY, PASTOR, AND THE 
CONCORD, BEV. DR. COHEN, PASTOR, 


CHURCEH, 
SOCIETY op 


A very unusual fraternization 


among religious 
bodies took place Saturday and Sunda: 
known, Saturday is the Jewish Sabbai N = 


observed by the congregation of Hal 

Rev. Dr: Cahen is he — mune 
own church, In the forenoon of that day, Rey, wr 
Mundy, of the Independent Church, responded to an 
invitation most cordially given by the Rabhi — 
church officers, to deliver a discourse in the Syn- 
agogue, in Mulberry Street. The services m- 
menced at nine o'clock, and at that hour a foodly 
number of people, mostly from Dr, Cohen's Congre 
gation, had sasembled. Rev. Mr. Mundy rat Inite 

e altar beside the church reader. The uma 
services, including the reading of the Scriptures trom 
the manuscript roll, were conducted by Rey, 
Cohen; there were responsive service also by thy 
priest and the very fine cholr, 

Then came the discourse by Rev. Mr, Mundy: it 
was a plea for Christian unity on the great basis ot 4 
common brotherhood in the spirit of God, “Breth. 
ren and friends,“ were the firat worda of the preach- 
er, It is with mingled feelings of pain and p 
that I stand before you,” Mr. Mundy affirmed that 
he was grateful for the Invitation of the Rabbi mà 
officers of the congregation; this gave him much 
pleasure; but as he stcod there he could but recall 
the lon pasts be could but think of how the blood of 
the children of Israel stained the garments of the 
Christian Church. Protestants had suffered much 
from Catholica, but the Jews had suffered far more, 
The Hebrews brought knowledge, and experienc 
and wealth into Europe, and of the latter we rol 
them. After all this wicked treatment, they bad in- 
vited him, a Christian, into their sacred place, to 
epeak to them. He was glad to say that we, as 
Christians, had learned something from them; we 
thank the Jews for the history they have transmitted, 
and for this opening of their temple, All religions 
had their uses; none were wholly good and none 
were entirely bad; these were suited to the habit of 
those who used them, But It had been the hablt of 
some to claim that they only had the right way: this 
was true of Mohammedans, and Hebrews, and Gen- 
tiles. Out of thio idea had come wars; had coms 
ignorance and barbarism. Now he hoped that all 
had learned that we bad one God, the father, and 
that we are all brethren; that we were bound together 
by a oneness of interest, We may call ourselves Jews 
and Christians, and pull apart as far a we may; må 
yet are we bound together. So it was in religion; 
we were indebted to the Mohammedan, to the 
Egyptian, and to others, and are now ealing the 
fruita they planted. It was time for us to recognize 
the brotherbood of religions, to do justly and love 


mercy and walk humbly with Ged, and thus be his 


children, Hia belief and worship was indeed difer- 
ent from theirs, and yet why should this reparate 
them? They had the same God and were reeking 
the same height of goodness, only by diferent 
means, The true Church of God was not Jewish or 
Christian; it contained all good men, belong they to 
what sect or church they will, All who bare the 


good spirit of God belong to the brotherbood of the 


spirit. It was a most ancient organization; It broke 

own the barriers by which men were eeparated; it 
was found in the breast of the Buddhist aud the Mo 
hammedan, as well as In that of the Christian. The 
great leaders, Confacius and Mohammed and Moss 
and Jesus, were but a cluster of brothers, Let os 
come out upon the tower of the thought rated um 
propeti We have all one father, and God has meal 
us all. 


REY. DE: COHEN AT REV. MB. MUNDY'S ch¹,r 

The announcement In the papers, Saturday, (bit 
Rev. Dr. Cohen would preach in the Ind 4 
Church yesterday forenoon caused that place 
worship to be filled to overflowing. The imini 
services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Mundy, 5 
were of the usual character. Rev. Dr. Coben — 
menced hia discourse with expressions of adom a: 
to God, of thankfulness for the opportunity Br a 
emplify the command: Lore thy pelghbor # i 
eld”? He would take for hia tet the mmen — 
chosen by Mr. Mundy, and found in Malachi’ aate H 
we not àll one father? bath not one 
us?” ated, 
The Ille to which human life jo helr were "T — 
and they were cited as incentives for love to 


the existence of a Creator, This was my, Yon ieg 


our God. The speaker then said he had been! 


They did recog- 


to give his views of Jesus Christ. — 


nize the existence of u historleal peroni 
Jesus of Nazareth, born in the you 8761. 
good, high, and excellent scholar and pb 
when he bad grown to wan t 
Rabbi and — and was finally crucified. Bu 
this act was repeated in history; for rer Heh 10 
Huss was burned in 1416, July 6; and why to des 
done no wrong} he was only a reformer, pu ime Bat 
because the Pharisees and Sadducees of his as 
he was destroying their ont: Martin 
another example. The 25 
m either; hiy 2 cay 15 
ut, they would say, Jesus 
Well. In the name of God, who said be we christ 
Not the Jews certalnly, for they did reco hf ph cult™ 
as the Son of God, as a Rabbi, as 8 man ue hja s006 
ure, as a reformer. God had called all - 
und in this sense only was Christ his 80 iad come 
formed Jews did not belleve a 2 ihe 
They held, and prayed, and worked for 
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tion of mankind through the supreme power of love; 
aud this was the Messiah, this was God. Our whole 
life, through 1 works, should be a preparation to 

eet God. e can all enter that heaven of which 
Abraham spoke, by heeding the injunction in the 
words, Behold how good and pleasant a thing it la 
for brethren to dwell together in unity,” The ve 
will serve as the grand parent of all reunion, True 
religion caused no strife and separation; it incited to 
brotherly love and to obedience of the command 
Love thy neighbor sa thyself;’’ for has not one God 
created us all?—Syracuse (V. F.) Standard of 
October 12. 


HO Oh m 
CALL FOR A CONVENTION. 
a 


The people of the United States are awakening to 
the fact that the national Constitution ia destitute of 
any explicit acknowledgment of God or the Christ- 

on. Although it is the fundamental law of 
a great Christlan people, its want of a distinct Christ- 
ian character has led many eminent Christian men to 

admit that it would need no change to adapt It to a 

Mohammedan nation. 

Thus, many of the friends as well as the foes of 
Chriatianity are pointing out a strange inconsistency, 
While it is an In 1 le fact that our government 

_ 4s, and always has been, administered In connectlon 
with the Chrietian religion; that many of ite lawa, 
custome, and Institutions are distinctively Christian, 
it is yet maintained on the one side, and admitted on 
the other, that the Constitution, with which all our 
laws and Institutions should accord, la no more 

Christian than Mohammedan, 

This inconsistency, Jong a matter of deep regret to 
many of our best citizens, la now cause of alarm. It 
is belng used persistently, and in many instances 
successfully, against the Christian Institutions of our 
nation, It is made the basis of the most dangerous 
assaults on the use of the Bible in the common 
schools, the oath, Sabbath Jaws, public fasts and 
thunkegivings, prayers in Congress and State Legis- 
1 and all other aimilar features of our national 

e. 

And now the momentous issue is before us as 
American citizens: How shall we harmonize the in- 
consistancy? Shall we prove faithless to the inher- 
Itance bequeathed to us by Christian fathers, and per- 
mit our best institutions to be overthrown on the 
sound that they are op d to the Constitution? 

re these times of political corruption, financial 
disaster, pestilence, and want times for us, as a na- 
tion, to depart farther from God? Shall we not rath- 
er, faithful to our trust as,Christian citizens, and 
realizing our dependence on Divine strength and 
wisdom, harmonize whatever may be inconsistent in 
tha Constitution and 22 by a reverent ne- 
Knowledgment in both of Almighty God and his 
revealed Will? 

A National Association has been formed to secure 
such an amendment to the Constitution as will 
puitably acknowledge Almighty God aa the Author 
of the nation’s existence, and the ultimate Source of 
its authority, Jesus Christ as ita Ruler, and the Bible 
as the supreme rule of its conduct; and thus Indicate 
that this is a Christian nation, and place all Christ- 
ian laws, institutions, and us: on an undeniable 
legal basis In the fundamental law of theland, Co- 
operating with thla Association, we, Whose names are 
undersigned, invite our fellow-citizena of New Eng- 
land and neighboring States, who favor such an 
amendment, without distinction of party or creed, to 
meet in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Wednesday, 
December 16, 1874, at 7 1-2 o'clock F. 

All such citizens, to whose notice thia call may be 
bronght, are requested to hold meetings, and appoint 
delegates to the Convention. 

J. H. Sxetye, Amherst, Mass. 

L. P. Hickox, Amherst Mass. 

A. A. MINER, Boston, Mass. 

E. B. Wenn, Boston, Mass. 

Gro. C. Snarruck, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES J. WHITMORE, Boston, Mass. 

Jons S. BLATcHrogp, Boston, Mass. 

Epmunp H. BENNETT, Taunton, Mase, 

Jonn FIELD, Arlington, Mass. 

Joun S. STONE, Cambridge, Mass, 

H. M. Parsons, Boston, Maas. 

S. E. Hersick, Boston, Mass, 

L. T. TowxskND, Boston, Mass. 

Dorus CLARKE, Boston, Mass. 

J. W, Hamriron, Boston, Mass. 

Wa. R. CLARKE, Charlestown, Mase. 

Joan N. Sticeney, Rockville, Conn, 

Josxyn Cumminas, Middletown, Conn. 

J. J. Annorr, Yarmouth, Me. 

TREADWELL WALDEN, Boston, Masa. 

D. C. Epox, Boston, Mass, 

F. E. Tower, Allston, Maas. 

ALEX. Bundes, Springfield, Mass. 

Jons C. HOLBROOK, Syracuse, N.Y. 

J. A. Topp, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

E. R. Famnο m, New Providence, N. J. 

R. H. RIcRHARDSON, Trenton, N. J. 

S. M. HAMILL, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Avex. BLAIKIE, Boston, Mass. 

Ww. GRAHAM, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Davip MoFALL, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Jas, P. Lane, Bristol, R.I. 

Henry Corr, Concord, N.H. 

R. A. HALLAM, New London, Conn. 

H, A. SPENOER, Rose Vt. 

O. H. Jasper, Dover, N. H. 

And others. 

As this Convention ia held under the auspices of 
the National Association to secure the Religious 
Amendment to the Constitution, the names of the 
officers of that association are aleo appended to the 

1,—Christian Statesman, November W. 


THE NEW SCRIPTURES, 


ACCORDING TO DARWIN, TYNDALL, HUXLEY, AND 
BPENCER. 


GENESIS: CHAPTER II. 

1. Primarily the Unknowable moved upon cosmos 
and evolved protoplasm. aor 

2, And protoplasm was inorganic and undiffer- 
entiated, containing all things In potential energy; 
anda spirit of evolution moved upon the fuld mass. 

8. And the Unknowable said, Let atoms attract; 
and their contact begat light, heat, and electricity. 

4, And the Unconditioned differentiated the atoms, 
each after ite kind; and thelr combinations begat 
rock, alr, and water. 

5. And there went out a . of evolution from 
the Unconditioned, and working in protoplasm, by 
accretion and absorption, produced the organic cell. 

6, And cell by nutrition evolved primordial ty 
and germ developed protogene, and protogene at 
eozoon, and eozoon begat monad, and monad begat 
ware imalcul bega 

And animalcule t ephemera; then 
creeping things to multiply on the face of the 1 4 

8. Aud earthy atom in vegetable protoplasm begat 
the molecule, and thence came all grass and every 
herb in the earth. 

9, And animalcule in the water evolved fina, talla, 
claws, and scales; and in the alr wings and beaks; 
and on the land they sprouted such organs as were 
necessary as played upon by the environment. 

10. And by accretlon and 1 donde came the 
radiate and mollusca; and mollusca begat articulata, 
and articulata begat vertebrata. 

11. Now these are the generation of the higher 
8 the cosmic period that the Unknowable 
evoluted the bipedal mammalia, 

12. And every man of the earth, while he was yet 
a monkey, and the horse while he was a bipparion, 
and the hipparion before he was an oredon. 

13. Out of the ascidian came the amphibian, and 
begat the pentadacey isi and the pentadactyle by in- 
heritance and selection produced the hylobate, from 
which are the sim{ad@ in all thelr tribes. 

14. And out of the simiadw the lemur prevailed 
above his fellows, and produced the platyrhine 
monkey: 

15, And the platyrhine begat the catarrhine, and 
the catarrhine monkey begat the anthropold ape, and 
the ape t the longimanous orang, aud the oran; 
begat the chimpanzee, and the chimpanzee evolute 
the what-ia-it. 

, 16. And the what-leit went into the land of Nod 
and took bim a wife of the longimanous gibbons. 

17. And in procesa of the coamlc period were born 
onto them and thelr children the anthropomorphic 
primordial types. 

18. The homunculus, the prognathus, the troglo- 
dyte, the autochthon, the terragen—these are the 
generations of primeval man, 

19, And primeval man was naked and not ashamed 
but lived ln quadrumanaus Innocence, and struggl 
mightily to harmonize with the environment. 

20, And by inheritance and natural selection did 
he progress from the stable and homogeneous to the 
complex and heretogeneous—for the weakest died 
and the strongest grew and multiplied. 

21. And man grew a thumb for that he had need 
of it, and developed capacities for prey. 

22. For, bebold, the swiftest men caught the most 
animala, and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men; wherefore the slow animals were eaten 
and the slow men starved to death. 

23. And as types were differentiated the weaker 
spa continually disappeared. 

„And the earth was filled with violence; for 
man strove with man, and tribe with tribe, whereby 
they killed off the weak and foolish and secured the 
survival of the fittest.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

— . —AI—j—— 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER is not subject to the 
control of any bishop. And this ia why, When the 
first Dean waa to be ordained over the Abbey, the 
Bishop of London had ordered al) necessary arrange- 
ments to be made for the purpose. This was done, 


and a number of ecclesiastics bad assembled to 
witness the ceremong: But on the night before the 
day appointed, the keeper of the Abbey heard a 


voice calling him from the Surrey side of the river. 
He went over in a boat, and found there no less a 
personage than Saint Peter himself, who was accom- 
panied y one or two eminent saints. Saint Peter 
Bald he had determined to ordain a Dean for West- 
minster himeelf, and the . party being 
rowed over in the boat had the expectant Dean 
waked np at midnight and brought to the Abbey. 
At that hour, while all London waa asleep, Saint 
Peter ordained the first Dean of Westminster, and 
when the Bishop of London came in state next day 
to perform the ceremony, he found it all over, un- 
questionable evidence and certificates of the same 
having been left. The consequence ls that Dean 
Stanley is responsible to Saint Peter alone, and ts, 
indeed, a Vicar-General of that saint In his own little 
Vatican on the Thames.—Golden Age. 


Tax Daily News has a sweet, condescending article 
on Dr. Isaac Watta, à propos of the celebration at 
Southampton of the bicentenary of bis birth; an ar- 
ticle which is sa a parcel of lollypops held ont to the 
Innocent babes of Dissent, who oe to feel very 

tefo) indeed. With that astonis ing faculty for 
iscovering blatorical parallels, which Is developed In 
journaliats who want at once to fill up a few lines 
and show that they have read something, the writer 
says: John Bunyan sold boot-lacea when In 1 
for his religious opinions; the mother of Isasc Watts 
sat on a stone at the gate of the prison where her 


JSormer to an 


husband was lodged, and held the future divine and 
bymn-writer, then an infant, at her breast. Our 

tor has munificently promised a copy of the final 
number of the e rational Re- 
one who shall satisfactorily answer 
this riddle: Why was Jobn Bunyan 1 prison 
selling boot-laces like Mre. Watts outside a prison 
nursing her baby? I have space to mention but one 
other remark of the Daily News man. He says that 
Dr, Watt's hymns are the delight of children.— Va- 
tional Reformer. 


| Boetry 
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(For Tax Lmax) 
A QUESTION. 


BY M. B. 8. 


‘Whenoe cometh this restless yearning, 
‘This fover of heart and brain, 

This pagor, unsatisfied longing, 
That bringeth us only pain? 


A momory of that country 

Where our spirits hed thelr birth? 
Or, ia it s premonition 

Of something better than earth? 


And will our toilsome endeavor, 
And our woary craving cease, 

When Death, o'er the tired sleeper, 
Whispers the benison—peacs! 


Wo close with lingering kisses 
The oyelids cold of our dead; 

Not for weeping or caressing 
Have they any answer made, 


Is Death, then, the only healer 
We mortals cap ever know? 

If Life bath no other fulfilment 
How shall we have time to grow! 


Nay, Hoart! thy unquenchable longing 
Itself agweet answer gives, 

‘That God, our eternal Father, 
In Nis boundless Universe lives! 


Wa shall, in the coming future, 
Hope's fullest fruition reach; 

‘That blest, diviner perfection 
‘We cannot pnt Loto speech, 


A larger, completer existence 
To our weary quest be given; 

But oh, for a word, through tha sllencs, 
Assuring our hearts of Heavon! 
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POSTAGE NOTICE, 


The new Postal Law which goes into effect at 
New Year will require prepayment of postage on 
THe INDEX by the publishers, thus releasing 
the subscribers from the necessity of paying 
their own postage to the government. In con- 
sequence of this change, an additional expense 
of several hundred dollars 2 year will be en- 
tailed on the Index Association; to meet which 
it is mecessary to ask our subscribers to remit 
TWENTY CENTS apiece by the first of January. 
This sum, if paid in advance, has been hither- 
to charged to each of them by the Post Office 
Department, and no new expense is entailed 
upon them by remitting the same amount in sd- 
vance to the Index Association. The burden 
will be a heavy one to the Association, if borne 
by it alone; but it will be insignificant, if dis- 
tributed equally among the subscribers. We are 
confident they will not wish the Association to 
pay these trifling charges in their stead, when 
they see that the aggregate of them is ao serious 
a matter. Those of our subscribers who have 
already renewed their subscriptions will oblige 
us by remitting the twenty cents without waiting 
till their terms expire; while those who are 
about to renew will doubtless cheerfully add the 
small amount above named. A large “P” on 
their mail-tags will be our receipt for it. 


“Gry us ‘HONEST lists of our ministers and of 
our societies too This la the unwelcome cry that 
begins to greet the ears of the Fear Book compilers. 
Nothing but shrewd and sectarian diplomacy will 
evade it. If either of those llsts contains doubt- 
ful names, strike them off! It Is the turn of the 
Christian Register now to practise a litte modern 
martyrdom” —to swallow the same pill it bas just 
administered to others. We request it to say 
yes“ or ‘no’? to this question: does nol honesty 
require to make one list just aa honest aa the 
other? To catechizo all the ministers and all the so- 
eleties would doubtless shorten those liats not a lit- 
tle; we admit it, But honesty now demands this 
sacrifice, and we quote to the Regiater this advice of 
its own, which it “freely offered“ to the radicals eo 
recently, and which it may now apply to ita own 
case: They should make known thelr precise posi- 
tion, and bravely take the far from terrible temporal 
consequences. There is nothing in the situation to 
make a manly man whimper, or to excite the painful 
sympathy of any of his friends, The same great law 
of duty appiles to Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Free Religionists: if you are in true position, 
stand fast; if you are sailing under falee colors, the 
sooner you hoist your true flag the better. The ln- 
ward satisfaction which attends a sincere course Is so 
great, that outward gaina or losses scarcely deserve 
mention.” If the American Unitarian Aasoclation 
were sincere in what they sald last winter about the 
Year Book, they will not finch this winter to stick 
to It and giva two honest lista to the denomination, 
despite all ‘outward gains or losses;’ and if the 
Register is sincere in what It tells the radicals above, 
it will tell the same things now to Its friends, 


ANTI-CHBISTIANITY. 


“What do you mean by taking an ‘anti-Christian 
position’? Do you suppose that you can destroy 
Christianity before its time, or that the world would 
be the gainer if you could? Do you not believe in 
the law of evolution, and recognize the impossibility 
of violently doing away with any institution that ia 
still rooted in the hearts and minds of men? Doyou 
not think it harsh and unjust to cherish a hostije 
feeling towards Jesus, one of the sweetest spirits of 
all time, and towards the great body of good and 
trne people who still behold in him their Divine 
Teacher, Lord, and God? In short, why ls it not 
bitter, bigoted, fanatical, unjust, and unreasonable 
to oppose Christianity, instead of seeking to aid its 
development into the higher truth of thought, feel- 
ing, and action which you call Free Religion?” 

Such are some of the questions which have risen 
in the minds of some of our readers; and it la the 
purpose of this article to give the fairest possible an- 
ewer to them. 

1. In the first place, he occuples an ‘‘ant!-Christ- 
ian position” who perceives the obstructiveness of 
the Christian religion as a whole (including both its 
mythology and its ecclesiasticiam, its principle of au- 
thority, its assumption of control over individual, 
social, and political life, and its general influence on 
history and civilization) to the natural and free 
evolution of human society in all ita various as- 
pects,—who feels the obligation imposed apon him 
by thin perception, and endeayore faithfully to dis- 
charge the public and private duties which it in- 
volves. Virtually, if not nominally, every person is 
an anti-Christian who contributes anything towards 
those general influences by which the world is grad- 
nally educating out of Christianity into Free Rellg- 
fon; he may be unconsclous of the fact, or even ve- 
hemently deny it, yet the fact la not thereby altered 
in the least’ He, however, la the consistent anti- 
Christian who is fully conscious of the truth that 
Christianity is dying as an historical religion, and 
who assists in every right way the growth and spread 
of those great modern ideas and movements which 
are the real cause of ite death. This la what we 
mean by taking an anti-Christian position.” 

2. Nothing lə further from the true anti-Christ- 
lan's wish than to destroy Christianity before ita 
time, or to destroy it at all in any way except by pro- 
moting the growth of the Free Religion which la sap- 
planting it. The world would not be the galner by 
any Interference with natural processes, among which 
assassination is by no means to be classed, But the 
attempt to replace falsehoods and errora by truths, 
and to conform all political, social, and Individual 
conditions to the requirements of aclence and univer- 
sal liberty, Is not a destructive but constructive one, 
if viewed from the stand-polnt of human welfare; al- 
though it ls strictly true that the success of this at- 
tempt in any high degree involves the disappearance 
of Christianity from the stage, and is therefore de- 
structive if viewed from the stand-point of the 
Church, 

8. The anti-Christian alone can believe in the law 
of evolution; for the doctrine of evolution ls the chlet 
of those truths which are to-day proving totally and 
irresistibly destructive to Christianity. Helis thefirst 
to recognize the impossibility of destroying by 
violence any institution which Is still rooted in hu- 
man needs; but he also recognizes the necessity of 
helping mankind to outgrow its transient needa, 
when that which now feeds them is so rapidly per- 
ishing. He never works by violence at all; he uses 
no weapons but those of superior knowledge and 
deeper insight into the permanent needa of man; he 
labors only to make known the truth toall, belng con- 
fident that truth cannot be discovered any faster than 
man can adapt himself to it. He understands that 
the law of evolution is supplemented by the law of 
dissolution ; that no organiam can live forever; that 
evolution requires, not the eternal perpetuation of 
each Individual organiam, but the gradual] Improve- 
ment of successive organisms. Hence he knows that 
the Church, being an organism, cannot survive for- 
ever, and discerns the fact that its days are even now 
drawing to an end; and he works all the more active- 
ly to foster the purely humanitarian institutions 
which must inevitably succeed It. To suppose that 
Christianity or ita institutions can ever adapt them- 
selves to the ideas on which modern civilization is 
building itself up is, as he clearly perceives, just as 
irrational as to suppose that a worn-out horse can be 
transformed Into a lively and vigorous colt, He sees 
the Intrinsic absurdity of imagining that Christianity 
or Its Church can eyer shift or change or invert the 
Ideas on which it was originally established; and 
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therefore he would persnade manki; 
better quarters before it tumbles oe lato 
heads, That Christlanity can ever dorion telr 
rationalism, or ecience, or civilization, or. — 
Philosophy,” ie the fond dream of those who 
thelr eyes In order to avold seelng. The anti, 

inn does but gaze steadfastly at facts: and . 
that the law of evolution forbids the hope of * 
mizing Christianity into Its opposite, W 
ion, with ita appropriate Institutions, is silent 
unpereelved growing up all about na; and he fos 
fully turns to this new faith as sure to inherit * 
real good that the old had to transmit, a 

4. Of all men, the trne anfl-Chriatian u the least 
likely to cherish a spiteful or bitter apirit 
Jesus. Those who are resolved to Adapt Christiani 
to the modern world on the assumption that it u in 
some vague sense divine, and therefore get inex. 
tricably perplexed in the attempt to construe itu 
conformable with civilization and science, might by 
excused, İf, like some "Radical Christians,” 
should sometimes fall into petulance and hanthns 
towards Jesua; for many of the ideas he pata tor 
ward (e. g. his own Measlahsbip and second 
the Day of Judgment, and so forth) obstinately re- 
fuse to be coördinated with the Ideas of Clvillzed tom 
munities, But tbe anti-Christian who holds the 
evolutional philosophy sees in these obsolete ideu 
the necessary product of past historical conditions, 
and almply neglects them in estimating the natira 
greatness of Jesus. So far as Christianity as a system 
le concerned, they are all- Important, constituting a 
they do the germ-thoughts of Its historic growth ant 
the specific pecullarities which distinguish it from 
other religions; but so far as the personal Jems is 
concerned, they do not express him, but rather bis 
age, It is the words and acts which are least likely 
to be the effects of, hia age and immediate surround- 
ings, that give the only evidence we have as to hu 
personal character; and it fa precisely these which 
make up the most beautiful and intrinsically valu 
parta of the gospels. Hence the anti-Christian, bent 
on rendering historic justice to individuala at the 
same time that he seeks to replace the Christian syr 
tem by a philosophy of life better adapted to modern 
requirements, js under no temptation to cherish 3 
hostile feeling to Jesus, but rather to recognize with 
admiration and delight all the loveliness and sweet- 
ness of hia spirit. John Stuart Mill was an ant- 
Christian in a large sense of the word, though ex- 
ceedingly cautious and guarded in expressing bis 
opinions on the subject; yet it would be difficult to 
find a more emphatic or generous eulogium oo the 
character of Jesus than that which is contained in 
hls just published Three Essays on Religion [pager 
253-2550, and which we républished in last week's 
INDEX. Itis the system, not the man, thatthe ant- 
Christian opposes; aud while he may justly dete 
the one on account of its cruelty in the past and itv 
implacable warfare on science, Intelligence, and free- 
dom in the past and the present, he may yet revert 
and love the other on account of his sweet humanity, 

6. Just as little will the anti-Christian who can dir 
criminate between systems and men cherish a hostile 
feeling towards Christians, individually or in the 
mass. His ant!-Chriatianity rests on thought, noto 
feeling; on deliberate convictions and insight into 
the workings of eccleslasticism úa n factor of wedal 
and political development, not at all on blind nge 
against those who bappen to differ from himself in 
opinion, He refuses to take any party-label or cer- 
tificate of church-membership as a proof of good 
character; he insists on bla right to judge men“ 
characters independently according to the traits bey 
manifest; he lovea those who are lovable, bonore 
those who are honorable, and would som to be 
biased in hia estimate of Individuals by apy specail 
tive belfefe they might hold in religion, polldes oF 
philosophy. The modern form of anti-Christianlty, 
at least, la neither spite, detraction, malevolence, 
churlishness, nor combativeness; it lo simply 4 
thorough comprehension of the highest ayant 
mankind, x profound sense of obligation to 5 
them, and an active devotlon In serving them to 1 
dest of individual self- ability and opportunity. 
would be well for the churches, if re — — 
in turn the high-mindedness and un 
loyalty to trath which they are enlisting incre 
ingly against themselves. 

6. The belief that Christianity is iy fale 
oping gradually into Free Religion, by — 
lowing out more thoroughly its own Fiske in 
law, has been expressed by Mr. 1 of 
the concluding chapter of his recent in the fat 
Cosmic Philosophy. ‘Religious progress 


capable of derel- 
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ure, he says, “ia possible only through the grad- 
nal evolution of Christianity itself into higher 
and higher forms.” In accordance with this con- 
fused conception of what Christianity is, he says: 
With regard to Ita practical bearings upon human 
conduct, the religions attitude of our aclentific phl- 
losophy séems to be absolutely identical with the re- 
ligious attitude of Christianity... , We still regard 
Christianity as, In the deepest sense, our own relig- 
ion. . . . We identify our own position with that which 
is held by Christianity.“ He therefore “refuses to 
_ attack Christianity,’ Yet his book, from beginning 
to end, la one of the sharpest attacks it has been 
called to endure for many a long day, He is so 
conscious of thia that he admits "it may seem ab- 
surd or sophistical In us to assimilate with Christ- 
lanlty a system of thought which has entirely thrown 
off the mythologic symbols wherein Christianity has 
hitherto been clothed, and whereby it la customarily 
recognized as possessing an Individuality of its 
own’? To justify his astonishing clalm of being es- 
sentially Chrietian, he argues that à sudden and 
radical alteration of Christianity Into something else 
is as Impossible aa the sudden and radical change of 
one type of organism into another; that, “while 
form after form bas perished, the Life remains, In- 
carnated In newer and higher forms; and that 
what “Is fundamental In Obristianity’” ta simply the 
“recognition of Deity” and the ‘yearning for closer 
union with Deity,” Mr, Fiske might as well argue that 
he ie hie own great-great-grandfather, on the ground 
that Life in general remains, though the form has 
passed away, He strips from Christianity its clothes, 
skin, flesh, and bones, and, finding that Existence in 
the abstract survives, thinks that he still retains 
Christianity itself, His argument la this: Cos- 
mism” recognizes God; Christianity recognizes God; 
therefore, Cosmiem“ ia Christianity, By the same 
logic: Mr. Fiske belleves In Coamlam;“ Herbert 
Spencer believes in Cosmlam;“ therefore, Mr, 
Fiske is Herbert Spencer, and wrote the Firat Prin- 
ciples! Into euch ains against logic and good sense 
is any thinker driven who holds that Christianity ta 
able to develop“ into the modern philosophy which 
denies every ona of its distinctive doctrines. We 
take the ground that whoever discards these doc- 
trines is an anti-Christian and nothing else, no mat- 
ter how vehemently he may claim the Christian 
name, and no matter how superciliously he may look 
down on the “radical infidelity of the age.“ It is 
the instinct of every true soldier who may feel called 
upon to change his allegiance to abandon his old 
uniform when he leaves his old army, and not enter 
the hostile camp In the garb of a deserter. 


7. In truth, the whole current of modern thought 
and life Is directly agalnst the faith and institutlona 
of Christianity. Dr. Draper, referring in the preface 
of his new work to a great and rapidly increasing 
departure from the public religious faith,” saya with 
great force: So widespread and so powerful is this 
secession, that It can neither be treated with con- 
tempt nor with punishment. It cannot be extin- 
guished by derision, by vituperation, or by force. 
The time la rapidly approaching when It will give 
riae to serious political results,” Again (page 364) 
he declares: ‘Whatever may be the preparatory inci- 
dents of that great impending intellectual crisis 
which Christendom must soon inevitably witness, of 
this we may rest assured, that the silent secession 
from the public falth which in so ominous a manner 
characterizes the present generation will find at 
length political expression.” This le what wa bave 
besn saying for six years and more, with greater defi- 
niteness still; for we believe that the “political ex- 
pression’ will be a great political struggle for the ex- 
pansion or retrenchment of religious liberty. It be- 
fita every good citizen to atudy well his own part in 
those great events. Do you believe im the 
venerable plllar-doctrines of the Christian relig- 
lon? Ifyou do, you area Christian. If yon do not, 
you are an anti-Christlan—to the extent that you put 
your belief into practice, But the becoming spirit of 
the antl-Christlan la high, noble, earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing, gentle to all men, free from spite or malice, 
yet resolute to stand by his convictions and the 
cause of freedom to the bitter end, not eparing hia 
own reputation or comfort, but resolved to play 2 
man's part in the world without disalmulation and 
without reserve. It is not the spirit of contempt or 
bitterness or brawling, but the spirit which scorns to 
shirk a little labor for man’s sake or shun a little ob- 
loquy for truth's sake, The one great issue of the 
Western world for many a long year to come la— 
Christianity or Free Religion: which? For both, you 
cannot stand in fact, dream what you may; it is an 


issue which divides. Are you a Christian, or an 
anti-Christian? 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


The ladies who conducted so successfully the fair 
in ald of this Hospital, at Mre. Charles G. Loring’s 
house, a few weeks ago, will hold a supplementary 
bale at the New England Woman's Club Rooms, No. 
3 Tremont Place, on the alxteenth and seventeenth 
of December. 

Many good articles were left unsold at the former 
fair, and new ones have been received since. The 
beautiful Southern grasses which were all sold within 
two hours after the opening of the fair will be re- 
placed by fresh ones from the South, and ferns, 
Christmas wreaths, and so forth, will be ready for 
sale. The Fayal pottery which arrived juat too late 
for the fair will be for sale at this time, with many 
other beautiful articles especially suited for Christ- 
mas presenta. 

As this Hospital la ss broad in {ts charity as the 
human race, welcoming to ita benefits thosa of every 
nation, sect, or party, we hope that lovers of free- 
dom and medical education for women will feel an 
Interest in aiding its managers In their arduous la- 
bors. They expect to support it by work. =. D. c. 

— — ͥͤ e — 


“THE JOUBNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHI- 
LOSOPHY.” 


The October number of Mr. Harris’ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy contains matter of unusual 
Interest. Almost every reader will turn hie attention 
at once to the review of Professor Tyndall's Belfast 
address by Thomas Davidson, with the expectation 
of finding a more unprejudiced analysis of this in- 
teresting paper than from the sectarian or secular 
papers. Mr. Davidson, however, attacks Mr. Tyn- 
dall's address upon quite different grounds from those 
taken by the press generally, not dlseuseing Ita 
bearing upon religion and existing institutions, or ite 
tendency generally, but confining himself to quès- 
tions of historic fact and undeniable philosophic 
truth.“ (In parenthesis, we are glad to hear that 
there are any trnths of thie latter order; for we 
thought It possible to deny anything in these latter 
days, from the law of gravitation to Christopher 
Columbus.) 

Mr. Davidson then elaborately exposes various 

blunders of Professor Tyndall, and sums up hie esti- 
mate pretty severely by saying: “But, if he is a mera 
tyro In the external history of philosophy, he is pome- 
thing worse in philosophy itself.” But after this 
severe attack upon Professor Tyndall's accuracy and 
scholarship, he does him justice ln the concluding 
paragraph, where he says: ‘While, therefore, I en- 
tirely sympathize with Professor Tyndall in hia man- 
ly and determined opposition to dogma and author 
ity, and In his demand for the free and unprejudiced 
discussion of all questions, I cannot but be sorry that 
he has diminished the weight of his own authority, 
and thus Injured a cause which ls that of all earnest 
truth-seekers, by trying to draw conclusions in re- 
gions of thought where he la an entire stranger, and 
by belng thus entrapped into making a display of 
carelessness in regard to matters of fact, and of in- 
capacity to grasp philosophic truth.“ 
In a supplementary note, the editor (Mr. Harris) 
carries bla criticiom stil) farther, applying It to other 
thinkers of the modern school, and closes with thia 
comprehensive sentence: Tbe stand-point of abso- 
lute personality, as the highest principle, is the one 
to be attained. On this plane, freedom, Immortality, 
and God are the regulative principles of selence as 
well as of life, and they are not only matters of faith, 
but equally matters of indubitable scientific certain- 
ty.“ He then pays Tue Inpex the high compliment 
of inserting a long passage from Mr. Abbot's remarks 
on the same address. While we cheerfully acknowl- 
edge the right of the group of thoughtful men who 
conduct this journal to write for themselves, and 
others as well-Instructed In metaphysics, we wish 
that some mediator could be found who could express 
their conclusions at least, if not their methods, in 
almpler language and with greater fulness of Illustra- 
tion; so that those who have unfortunately been de- 
prived of the benefits of severe metaphysical study 
could gather greater benefit from these earnest and 
bold thinkers, 
Another curious and interesting paper of quite a 
different character Is the tranalation of Dionysius 
Thrax. We are tempted to envy the children of the 
Roman Empire under Pompey the Great so simple 
und brief a text-book, in comparison with the elab- 
orate grammars of our own day. K. D. C. 


THE 3 or LIVING. 


No task so hard is get for mortal man as simply 
living this daily life well and satiofactorily. The 
great multitude of folk never find this out; but a few 
do, 

Patrick and Bridget, If they can but get enough to 
fill their bellies and cover thelr backs, are satisfied, 
and find life on the whole a pretty comfortable thing. 
They auffer some, it lo true. They are sometimes 
cold, and sometimes hungry, and sometimes they 
ache a little. But their sufferings are almost wholly 
physical, and of the easiest kind to bear. They lve 
from day to day, and from hand to mouth; and thelr 
hopes and ambitions and aspirations seldom rise 
above material things, and seldom these are unest- 
lafled long, Their very religion is suited to thelr 
material necessities; and ita comforts, so easily pro- 
cured from the nearest priest, are as tangible, palpa- 
ble, and real as the potatoes in the pot, the ham in 
the frying-pan, or the whiskey in the jug. In ninety 
cases out of a hundred, they live and dle without 
realizing that life is such a very serious affalr after 
all, and drop into their gravea pretty well content 
with what they havegot, and with the way they have 
tared. 

And the same is largely true of the mass of people. 
‘The eufferings endured by the common run of man- 
kind are largely overstated in quality,—probably not 
In quantity. But it is the quality of suffering, rather 
than the quantity, wherein consists the hardness to 
bear. If animals really suffer in essential poignancy 
all that we lookers-on are apt to altribute to them, 
then all those of us who are meat-eaters would be 
loaded down with a burden of guilt from which we 
might hope never to recover. Such of mankind as 
are more animal than spiritual in all their instincte, 
desires, and passions,—in whom the mind le much less 
developed than the body,—though they often suffer to 
an extent which justly demands our sympathy, and 
excites our efforts to alleviation, are nevertheless far 
more sayed from that exquisitenese of suffering which 
afflicts all spiritually and mentally sensitive persons. 
The quality if not the quantity of one's sufferings de- 
pends mainly upon the nature of one’s wants and 
hopes and aspirations. The man who simply wants 
his dinner, and cannot get it, auffers but slightly in 
comparison with him or her who wants love and 
sympathy, and Is denied them. In the one case it lo 
a stomach- ache; ‘in the other it ls a heart-ache, In 
the one case it ia a ventral unsatisfaction; in the 
other itis a soul disappointment. All those whose 
longings rise little above the ordinary benefits of life, 
whose endeayors are chiefly aimed at the securing 
mere material possessions, and whose religious nat- 
urps are satisfied with the ordinary pabulum of the 
Church cuisine, and with robust promises of not im- 
material joys in heayen,—all such generally escape 
the keenest pangs and obtaln the nearest delights, 
and pass on to the end without much discerning that 
life is heroic, or that it is greatly touched with trag- 
edy and pathos, 

But in proportion as men and women become re- 
fined, cultivated, and epliritualized; in proportion as 
they become poetic, imaginative, and aspiring; in 
proportion as they lift thelr hopes and elevate their 
aims, and strive with all thelr powers to live, not a 
greedy, not an avaricious, not u selfish life, but a life 
which Is ideal, born of the quickened aoni and intel- 
lect,—just in this proportion they become capable of 
experiencing, not only the highest satisfactions and 
pleasures, but also the most exqulalte sorrowa and 
the profoundest disappointments. This ls what man 
pays for being civilized; he Increases his capacity to 
suffer ax well as to enjoy. The two capacities do not 
increase in the same ratio, perhaps; but yet they 
keep within plain sight of each other. Certain It ia 
that the natures made of the finest, cleanest, purest 
stuff know best what keenest suffering le. Phys- 
ical pain may be dulled with opiates and aoon forgot- 
ten; but pain of the heart or of the mind lasta on and 
on, —its tears fall inward, not outward, and Ita sad 
eyes turn from the painful cause with slow and ln- 
gering motion, The light and frivolqua person èx- 
periencing disappointment can recover readily and 
pass to something else, finding speedy rellef in 
change and variety; but the earnest, serious, and 
faithful soul recelves a deeper wound, the anguish of 
which it can sasusge only by lifting its whole life 
nearer to some grand and noble work. 

Now it in a fact that among the most intellectual, 
thoughtful, rational, and truly religious persons in 
the community there are many whose hearts are 
dally aching with disappointment and unrest; and 
who, because of failure that has touched their hopes 
and plans, and the general incompleteness that seems 
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to attend on life, are questioning whether life itself 
ls worth the pains it costs, and are looking forward 
with rather pleasant anticipation to that rest, that 
end, that oblivion which the grave somehow appears 
to promise to give them at last. They are brave per- 
sona, ready to face any fact and acknowledge any 
truth. They are not afraid of toll and trouble and 
sacrifica. But they see life slipping away and leav- 
ing so few results to them, notwithstanding all their 
days are piled with loads of care and labor and hur- 
ry; they see life slipping away, and the great work 
that they hoped to do still undone; they see life slip- 
ping away, and the best powers within them yet an- 
tried, and the noblest facalties yet unused. The 
shadow of disappointment settles upon them, and 
their questioning grows deeper and more solemn ev- 
ery year, Does life pny?” 

Why is this so, and what is the remedy for It? 
Christians generally would say that this doubt abont 
the value of life arises from the fact that those who 
entertain it have pat away from them the only trne 
foundations of the falth that explains everything; 
and that the only way to remove This doubt is to re- 
cover that lost faith. But the time has passed when 
Christian theology can effectually administer to the 
spiritual and intellectual needs of the bravest and 
most Intelligent men and women. They confront 
the universe itself, and they will have of it a better 
verified answer to all their questionings than any 
which the Church can give. 

The statement about this matter which I have to 

make is this, It seems to me that we attempt and 
expect too much. Life is short, and we cannot do 
everything while it Insts, Let us select only afew 
things, and concentrate all our energies to do those. 
Instead of living for everybody, let us live for a few. 
Inatead of trying to reform the world, let na try to 
Jorm ourselves after a fashion that shall be helpful to 
those who are right abont us. Let us live for enda 
that are more private and less public. If our life 
has any real, true influence it will extend without 
our trying to extend it; it will permeate slowly 
through worka and persons that are nearest to us to 
those that are farther from us. We are too anxious 
to make our mark with great and telling strokes; let 
us be content to make it more modestly and quietly, 
Let us learn to live calmly and steadily, without 
haste and without noise, Let us study to organize 
repose and lelsure, rather ban troops of enterprises 
and bands of busybodies, Those who set out to be 
great reformers and masterful manipulators of ineti- 
tutions and systema will find that they have under- 
taken a work which refuses to be harried, and which 
only the ages behold the accomplishment of. It is 
only here and there a man in a century, whose arm 
God lifta to make a long, strong mark on times and 
races with poems, philosophies, faiths, and polities. 
For the most part, the rest of us are%called upon to 
work in comparative secrecy and silence, though 
with no leas certainty of accomplishing what la nec- 
essary. We have need to cultivate patience, and the 
strength which grows in us from™day to day. The 
opportunities that are nearest to us, how shall we 
fall faithfully to Improve these, and be content for 
the time to reach no farther, “No man ts a hero to 
his valet,“ itis sald. But I say if we cannot be he- 
roce and heroines to our own servants, to our own 
most immediate elrele, to those who know us best, 
then we cannot hope to be to the world at large, 
The herolc el:ment in character has à splendid 
chance to exhibit itself in small and limited arenas,— 
in homes and families and private friendships, If it 
cannot in some good degree shine there, then it fe 
mere pyrotechnics elsewhere. 

Moreover, we must belleve that what belongs to us 
to have and to do ls sure to reach us at last,—or we 
it. It steads not to run from onr fate, gays one. 
Magnificent fact that! It is paltry to talk of freedom, 
as the speech ls usually indulged in. There ia no 
freedom but that of eternal and Immutable law, and 
the grand soul sighs for no other. We are hooped in 
bya beautiful necessity, and every circumstance is 
a part of the ordination of Delty. Let us “telescope” 
the universe with a discernment that ls spiritual and 
poetic as well as logical and scientific, and behold all 
things lifted and borne forward on the tide of order 
and harmony, Let us be herole enough to atop fum- 
Ing and fretting, and harasaing ourselves about the 
absurd and impossible. Then life will become leaa 
tragic and pathetic, and more inspiring and glorlous. 


4. W. 8. 


“SHALL I cur this loin of mutton saddle- wise ?” 
sald a gentleman, ‘No,’ sald one of his gueata, “tent 


it bridle-wi 
bit in my he et oa Imay have a chance’ to get a 


‘Ing “elder,” who 
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Communications. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A GOLDEN WEDDING, 
WITH SOME BEFLECTIONS THEREON, 


EDITOR oF INDEX :— 

A few days since I had the pleasure of participat- 
ing in the celebration of a golden wedding, which 
was remarkable slike for the character of those pres- 
ent, and for the character of the principal partles, 
who have passed thelr lives in doing good to others. 

The worthy couple, whose married life had éx- 
tended thro the long period of fifty years, dare 
honored members of the society of Friends, and in 
the Friends“ meeting-house the ceremonies of the 
golden wedding took place, There were present and 
participating ass era representatives of most of 
the liberal professions, mem of Orthodox church- 
es, whilet your correspondent represented the 
“(world’s people.“ 

The services were opened by a rather young look- 
the story of the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, and then Invited those present to 
improve the first thirty minutes of the meeting with 

gious discourse, after which it was to be wo 
open for general 9 

The aget pair repeated the simple marriage service 
of the ends as they had done fifty years before; 
the marriage contract waa exhibited and read, show- 
ing that on the 28th day of October, 1824, Levi Cofin 
and Catherine Coffin had first taken the vow which 
now, after eo many years and under circumstances 80 
different, they were renewing. 

The speeches which followed were filled with de- 
tails of ‘he life of Levi and his wife, showing, if half 
of what was anid is true, that all men have cause to 
rise np and call them blessed, 

They are natives of North Carolina, where they 
were married. Fifty years ago, when other young 
men of that region were looking toward the virgin 
lands of Alabama and Mississippi, where a few hun- 
dreds of dollars invested In land and negroes were 
almost sure to yleld a fortune to the men of enter- 
prise who d to make the venture, Levi felt with- 
in his breast the cry of the guilty sons of Jacob, We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother p° and, shak- 
ing the dust of slavery from hia feet, sought a home 
in the North. Since then his life has been devoted 
to the cause of the slave, to use his own words, Not 
because they were better than r white folks, but 
because they had fewer friends and needed help 
more. 

His home at Newport, Indiana, was the home also 
of the fugitive slave; and for twenty years he fed, 
clothed, and sheltered an average number of one hun- 
dred and fifty per year. Removing to Cincinnati in 
1846, for the purpose of opening a store for the sale 
of free-labor goods, he kept up his habit of aiding 
fugitives from slavery, and in the forty years of active 
life preceding the fall of slavery he had assisted 
thousands of men, women, and children, 

At one time, the affairs of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum of this city being in an exceedingly a 

rous condition, there being no money to purchase 
‘ood and clothing, or even to hire the domeatics 
needed to care for the children, Leyi and Catherine 
gave up their own home, and went {nto the asylum 
as superintendent and matron, serving without salary, 
and caring tenderly for the poor creatures who were 
doubly outcast, first because of thelr race, and next 
because of their poverty. Pein = Se 

At the close of the war of the rebellion, he ralsed a 
1 sum of money for the benefit of the freedmen, 
and he now devotes himself to the work of educating 
and elevating the negro, with as much zeal as he 
formerly showed in working to secure his freedom. 

I could fill as much space in recounting the ben- 
efactiona of these good people, performed in aid of 
needy persons of the white race, many members of 
which unite with the rescued blacks In calling down 
blessings upon the heads of “Uncle Levi and Aunt. 
Katie.“ 

While these Ke were being said, and much more 
of the same sort, I observed In the remarks of the 
Orthodox speakers an evident purpose of keeping 
Leviand the rest of us reminded of the Christian 
dogma, which asserts that faith and not works la the 
essential of salvation. , 

At last Levi plucked the coat-tall of a gentleman 
about to speak, and asked leave to say that he and 
his wife Catherine based their hopes of salvation, not 
upon the good deeds to which their friends had re- 
ferred, but to their faith in the efficacy of the redeem- 
ing blood of Christ. 

ow if I thought that Lev! was actuated by a de- 
sire to escape hell, or to win heaven, when he was 
working for the slave, I should despise him most 
heartily ; for if there is any man who deserves to go 
to hell, tt ls that man who does good only to escape 
the clutches of the devil. 

Ido not think so meanly of Levi. He has in fact 
a superior nature which makea him feel more keenly 
than other men the subtile chaln which binds bhu- 
manity ln one. Not all the pleasures of the fabled 
heaven can make such men completely happy, while 
one sentient being in the universe is unhappy. 

But if good deeds are of no avail in securing heay- 
en, does it not also follow that evil deeds have no in- 
fluence in deserving bell; and If this be true, what 
becomes of the claim of the Christian Church to be 
the great conservator of morals? 

If your patience, Mr. Editor, is not exhausted, I 
will now make an application of the foregoing, which 
ls only my text. 

Your correspondent, “E. D, C.,“ who does not 
seem disposed to take much stock in the ni , pub- 
lished in your columna an article showing that there 


does not seem to be any relation 
and t the religion of the —— wen the mony 
editorial in a recent num 
dent declares that “What the negr en, hee. ) 
ligion which shall have some relation to morale” | 
ow in the meeting I have described, besides l 
there were a half-dozen men whose business it iy 
teach religion to the freedmen. One of them » 
been a city missionary in this place for more than 
twenty years, devoting a large part of bis time 
preaching among the colored people. Such to 
as we unfortunate blacks have was taught to 
such men, and they all unite in em; hasizing bed 
laration of Mark, Whose. believeth and is ba 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not thal! 
— 2 ae is . — word In thia conami 
good or ; Salvation ts given if believe 
8 if you brave be i ad 
ere was recently Is vicinity a conferencs 
minlsters of various evangelical 4 who: . 
ing to nd á basia upon which all C Š 
unite, Nothing was to be put into that platform u 
cept those d as, a belief In which Is DECENT to | 
constitute a Christian. Much was sald in it concern. | 
ing faith in God, in Chriat, in immortality, in the 
plonary inspiration of the Scriptures, but not one 
vom —— 2 RA 
n my you earned, such preach 
Hamlin, Morris, Swormsted, Schm. and the cide 
Gaddis, men standing high in the Methodist Church, 
that no sinner is more sure of damnation than “Sour 
517 ey? that Christiani: 
s it not clear that stan jud 
teachings of ite votaries, In u fale ee EB 
morals? Why then should there be demanded a re 
lation between the morala and the religion of the 
negro who has embraced Christianity?” Su | 
him to be completely Christianized, Zon it by any | 
means follow that he will be moralized? 
Recent developments in high places of the land 
show that “Christian statesmen,’ “soldiers” and 
“ministers” of the white race are as apt as the negro | 
to forget the requirements of the morsi law. 
4 ps pees 2 D. C.,“ and to the 
lent, that, when wi men n to preach 
and practise before us a re sal shal han 
“some rélation to morality,” then will be full time ta 
blame us for the alleged divorce between our A* 
and our morals. F. H. C. 
CINCINNATI, November 22, 1874, 


— eree 
BEV. ME. TIBBALS MANIFESTO. 


Mr. CARROLL, Il., Nov. 27, 1874. i 
F. E. Assor, Esq: : 

Dear Str,—Noti in last week's INDEX 
mention of an attack made on Charles D, Miller, 
candidate for member of Assembly at Geneva, New 
York, on account of his religious opinions, I hand 
he by this mall a copy of the Morrison Times pul- 
ished at Morrison, Whiteside County, Inos. It 
contains & letter from Wm, C. Tibbals, who le the 
Methodist Episcopal Presiding Elder of this district, 
warning his people against yoting for me for Stats 
Senator, and for about the same ressons I am, 
however, happy to say that the ‘brethren’ did not 
all heed Mr. Tibbals’ alarm, and that I was elected, 
on the third instant, by about the regular party (Re- | 
publican) majority. 

My position on the temperance question you will j 
best understand by reading the enclosed Extract, 
eto.“ which, if you deem worth the room, you may 
publish as a part of the current opinions of the peo- 
ple on the so-called ‘‘license gquestion’—otherwie 
throw it in the fire. 

Religiously I am called an “Infidel,” but do not 
accept the name in its best sense; and, while I am a 
“Free Religionist,” my sympathies are rather with 
Col. Higginson in his “Extra-Christian” plea of lun 
annual meeting. 

Pardon my seeming egotism in talking so much of 
myself. I do it that you may understand the fær- 
ness of Mr. Tibbals’ attack upon me. 

Yours truly, H. A. Miia 


[The letter of Rev. Mr. Tibbals will be found quot- 
ed among our “Glimpses,” and the extract alluded 
to is here aubjoined.—Ep. ] 


THE LICENSE QUESTION. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THE INAUGURAL ADDRES OF 
HON. E. A. MILLS, MAYOR OF MT, CABROLI, ILU- 
NOIS, APRIL 15, 1873. 

The oft-repeated failures, not only in our town 
but generally throughout the country, to secure any- 
thing like a reasonable enforcement of probiti 
laws may well arrest the attention of all though > 
friends of law and order, and lead them carefully 
inquire whether there may not be aome inb a 
weakness in the laws themselves that renders them 
generally inoperative and void, Even in ep er 
cy, where the ballot-expression of the voice of $ 4 
jority ia the written law of the land, that voice — 
be atultified by conflicting enactments, par W 
slaughed by a general life-practice quite st 
3 the letter and the spirit of the at! 

ro on. 8 
n What now do we find to be the facts * _ 
Hy sia 2 bearing upon the question ai 

mply these — 

That the manufacture and wholesale trafic * 
toxleating liquors is taxed and protected by people,” 
tional and State laws, for which We, the snort 
are fully responsible; and also that a great 11 heir 
of our citizens use liquors in one or anotber a = 
various forms, and that those who do m Ae — 
refrain only in obedlence to the dictates 


P'Recogolzing these as facts, I know of no good ral 
] 
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of law or equity that will justify us In clai: 

right of prohibition as againat the retail imme zi 
ther liquors are contraband and confiscate, from 
838 to siy 898 or else they 

are ate property, and subject, like all pro 

to some proper oh ap — — 8 yore 

Wishing that this were otherwise, and saying or 
voting that It is not true, does not change the fact, 
and with material facts governments must deal, 

In the light of these surroundings, it does seem to 
me that we may find reason for the general 
fallure to enforce prohibitory laws. They are incon- 
sistent with the general law, life, and practice of a 
great majority of American citizens, and hence are 
unsustalned by that moral sense of equity and jus- 
— 22 Bam . — minds of the people, in or- 

elr tten laws the 
faith and practice, peoi at 

If the above premises are correct (and I esteem 
them so), the question at laue in our late city elec- 
tion ceases to be one of ‘license or no license” in 
the common definition of the word, and becomes 
simply a question of “free or restrained trafie”: 
tersely, “free or taxed whiskey." 

The traffic exlöts by virtue of the unconstrained, 
practical support of a majority of our people. Be it 
ours to recognize the fact and deal with It accord- 


ly. 
2 all citizens are entitled to the protection of 
the civil law is a self-evident proposition, for the 
support of which no argument la required; and who- 
ever, in pulpit or bar-room, advocates or justifies a re- 
sort to mob-law to remove real or imaginary wrongs 
deserves the condemnation of all good citizens. 

That spirit that would abolish the entire liquor 
traffic by a mad-dog slaughter of all persons engaged 
therein le closely akin to the spirit that animated 
the old Spanish Inquisition; and Ite advocates, hav- 
ing long since parted company with all sound rules 
of la or logic, lack only a power equal to thelr will 
to light anew the faggot, and turn again the thumb- 
screw on all who dare to differ from them In practice 
or opiniom  - 

Let no such spirit animate our official action, but, 
wich malice toward none and charity for all,“ let 
us endeavor to protect all and oppress none. 

Accepting the situation as I understand it, and 
knowing, as we all know, by a sad exporlence, what 
sorrows and crimes are ever attendant upon drunk- 
enness, I recommend that you throw aronnd the 
traffic all thosa municipal restralnta that are known 
to equitable laws; that you enforce, with a stern ex- 
actnoess, all the penalties attached to such lawe; and 
that you Impose upon the traffic its full shara of the 
burdens of a common taxation, 


good society Is the Intelligent In- 
tegrity of individual 2 Opportunffies for 
vice and crime are always with us, and we must de- 
pend far more upon an honest and cultured Idea) of 
a self-polsed, responsible manbood among our citi- 
zenz than upon the penal enactments of eyer so well 
devised laws. 

No traffic can make of us drunkards without our 
consent, and no prohtbitory laws can save us from 
the legitimate consequences of a wicked indulgence 
and gratification of 
sion. 

We must make ourselves worth the saving, or there 
is a emall chance of our being saved. 


ATHEISM AND CHBISTIANITY,. 


Mr. Eptror:— 

Mr. Voreey, in Tar INDEX of November 10, saya 
that John Stuart Mill, in bie second posthumous 
work, has touched on the subjects of religion and 
Christ with consummate skill and tenderness, for 
which his warm, sympathizing heart may well re- 
cel ve gratitude and renewed reverence.” 

By {t's estimate of Jesus Mr. Voysey is led to 
say in another paragraph: 

‘Athelam is indeed content to leave mankind in 
the idolatry of an historical personage whom It will 
allow in poetry to delfy, so long as they will not 
travel beyond the confines of physical facta, or 
trouble themselves with epeculations about the un- 
seen powers,” 

And then follows :— 

We have here a fresh Instance of the radical affin- 
lty between atheism and Christian gush. It would 
surprise you, perhaps, to learn how many millions of 
Christians have no other God than Chriat, and boast 
that he alone Is the true revealer aud representation 
of God, Well, all these are divided bya mere dis- 
gulse of words from atheism pure and simple.” 

Not to mention Mr. Voysey’s oracular tone, just 
observe his logic. 

Mill speaks kindly of Jesus, for which he may 
well receive gratitude.” 

This shows that athelsm is content to leave man- 
Kind in the Idolatry of Jesus. 

There is, therefore, a radical affinity between athe- 
fam and “Christian gush,” The millions who wor- 
ship a personal Being, who made everything from 

ing, and who became incarnate in Christ afew 

nd years ago, are lo whom churches should be 
dedicated and prayer and praise offered every day; 
and those who bel eve in no such Belng, who recog- 
nize the universe in Its entirety as eternal, who are 
Indlaposed to give anthropomorphic qualities to the 
power of which all phenomena, as presented in con- 
sclousness, are manifestatlons, who beliave in no in- 
carmationa, no supernaturallem, who have no system 


6 demands of appetite and pas- 


or form of worship,—these two classes are substan- 
tially alike, the di erence between them being only 
of a verbal character! 
Not only one but several of Mr. Voysey’s letters 
fail 8 that be 3 capable of doing 
stice to persons or ciples that are in opposition 
to his cherished con — r 21 
Respectfully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
MILWAUKEE, Noy. 29, 1874. ` 


Å— ä ö —ů—ů— 
THE HIGHTS OF NON-SMOKERS. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Dec, 4, 1874. 
Farenp Ankor:— , * 

As the smokers have been heard through Spur- 
geon’s statement and other Items copied by the IN- 
DEX, please let one of the non-smokers heard 
thro the enclosed article, which la to appear in 
the Northampton Journal of to-morrow. 

Yours truly, 
Sera Hunt. 
THE BIGHT TO SMOKE, 

Spurgeon smokes, and says thore lo no sin in it. 
He has a right to smoke; but chere are a multitude 
of others (and I am one of them) who do not amoke; 
who hate the practice; who are alckened by it, Th 
have a right not to smoke; and yet Mr. Spurgeon an 
hia fellow-smokers force others to breathe their 
smoke, whether it ls offensive or not, Mr, Spurgeon 
may think it necessary to take medicine. He has the 
right to do so; but he should not compel those 
around him to swallow poison every time he does. 
There la the rub in this smoking custom. Therights 
of non-smokers are, as a general rule, Invaded by 
those who amoke, 

I once took passage on a steamer at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, In order to sall up the beautiful Jake on 
which that city stands. I anticipated much pleasure 
and benefit from the pure alr and sublime scenery. 
After setting sail, I found the deck, from which alone 
the alr and scenery could be enjoyed, thronged with 
emokers. I bad smoke in my eyes, smoke in my 
nose, moke In my throat, smoke in my lunga, smoke 
in my clothing, amoke all around me, I viewed the 
Alpa and Jura mountains throngh the haze of 
tobacco smoke, 

I knew a man who went to an Island in the Atlan- 
tie Ocean, to recrult his health by breathing the pure 
seomair. The broad veranda of the hotel, where he 
could best enjoy the air, was almost constantly pol- 
soned by tobacco smoke; so that he could find nocor- 
ner where the sir was not tainted by the fames of 
the weed. The reading-room, also, was generally 
filled with smoke, so that the privileges of that apart- 
ment were virtually denied to non-smokers, Was 
that respecting the equal right of non-smokers? 

I deem pure alr the food of my Jungs; and yet 
thore are men who, while In the very act of forcing 
tobacco smoke into my nostrils, will denounce what 
they call samptuary laws, meaning the liquor laws, 
because, they say, such laws prescribe what a man 
shall eat and drink. r Seru HUNT. 

—— —ͤ¹küä — 
OMURCH TAXATION IN OHIO. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 4, 1874, 
FRIEND ApnoT :— 
Temporarily sojourning in this pleasant city, I was 
made measurably glad in looking over the morning 
1 of to-day by reading an editorial in the Cleve- 
and Herald concerning the exemption of church 
property. 
en the uoy press of the country awaken to a 
realizing sense of this continued outrege upon every 
jaan * of equity and justice, the battle Is more 
than half won. When, despite the hitherto all- 
potent machination and Influence of the Church, the 
American preas unite for Its overthrow, the victory is 
already pelted. Meanwhile, persistent labor le de- 
manded on the part of — emancipated soul, avery 
liberalist, every non-sectarian, justice-loying person 
in the land, — 1 to do all he can at all 
times toward righting the wrongs Involved In this 
question, and lifting these burdens from off an op- 


pressed people. 

Appreciating every effort made in thia direction, 
and desirous of giving such the widest publicity pos- 
sible, I herewith enclose the Herald's article for re- 
print in the columns of THE INDEX. 

Faithfully yours, Geo, A. BACON. 


Recently we suggested to the Democratic members 
of the General Assembly the propriety of Introducing 
and adopting an amendment to the tax law, striking 
out the clause exempting church property from taxi- 
tion, Wemade the suggestion on the ground that 
the Democracy have control in the Legislature and 
can carry thelr party measures, and we also suggest- 
ed that the German and other “‘Iiberal’’ 2 who 
aided materially In placing the Democratic party in 
power should urge that party to the performance of 
this work, which has been so frequently demanded 
by the tres minded.“ But the Democrats in the 
Legislature were in no burry about It, and so Repre- 
sentative Hodge, of thla city, has taken up the tusk 
they seem disposed to shirk, and unless the “bill la 
amothered in Committee the Democrats will have to 
face the music, , 

We have given our views on this matter of taxing 
church property, and presented facts and figures In 
support of those views. The matter scarcely seems 
to need argument on constitutional grounds, aa In ita 

ning clauses the State Constitutſon expressly de- 
clarea that no person shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or maintain 
any form of worship, againat his consent;” and yet 
the exemption of church property from taxation 
compels every tax-payer to support and maintain” 
forms of worship, whether be is willing or not. It 
makes the Roman Catholic help support the Protes- 
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tant, the Protestant aid in maln the Roman 
Catholic, the Jew contribute to both, and the non- 
bellever in churches pay for the benefit of them all. 
We belicve nine men in every ten, even among 
church-goers, H asked their individual opinion on 
this point would say the existing practice le wrong 
in principle. It is true the Constitution gave the 

lalature permission to exempt If it saw fit, but 
such exemption, though so apedifically permitted, 1s 
5 the apirit of the Constitution as displayed in 

e Bill of Rights, 


For the information of those who may not have 
seen, or who may have forgotten, what has been giv- 
en to the amount of church property lu the 
State which escapes taxation, we repeat that the cen- 
sua of 1850 showed less than six million dollars of 
this property In the State; in 1800 it had Increased in 
valua to n millions; in 1870 to nearly twenty- 
six millions; and at the present time It Js, at the rate 
of progression for the twenty years before the last 
census, no lesa than thirty-eight millions. Thie in- 
crease |p greatly In excess of the incresse in the value 
of taxable property, In 1850 the proportion of ex- 
empted church property to the value of taxable 
property was 1. per dent.; In 1860 the proportion 

increased to 1.46 per cent.; now it Ty 2.42 per 
cent. 

We do not propose, just now, to go again into a dis- 
cussion of the question what donomination ts reapin 


the largest benefit from this exemption, That is 


unnecessary. The fact that thirty-eight millions 
escape taxation in contravention of the spirit of the 
Constitution, that this is nearly two-and-a-half per 
cent. of the whole taxable property of the State, and 
that the proportion ls penalty increasing, should be 
argument enough for the abolition of the exemption, 


—— - — — 
ABUSE OF THOMAS PAINE. 


ALTON, Ill., Nov. 24, 1874. 
F. E, ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed I sond you a slip cut from 
Harper's Weekly of this week. You will see ita con- 
tents. We have beard some of our zealous Christian 
friends say that Thomas Paine wes a drunkard; but 
we give It but little notice or credit, Coming as thie 
does, however, In this popular journal, we are anx- 
ious to know If there is any proof of the stories. We 
have never seen any, unless this may be coneldered 
proof. Can you give us any light on the aubject ? 

Even if we admit the truth of the stories, what 
then? Christian persecution would be largely Te 
sponsible for it. No better patriot, no more bold, 
outspoken man ever lived than Thomas Paine; yet, 
because he refused to believe in the common dogmas 
of the day, he was maligned and abused by those 
— to be good Christians. If, maddened and 

oaded by these Christian fanatics, he fell Into this 
earful ovil, they were more to blame than he. 

Aside from all this, however, some of the noblest 
men of our age have unfortunately been confirmed 
drunkards, k at the career of onr noble war- 
Governor, Richard Yates, than whom a nobler heart 
never beat, — true as steel, and generous almost to a 
fault. What true Iilinoisian but reveres the name of 
noble Dick Yates? Yet, alas, be was a drunkard. 
With our whole heart we despise this kind of mean- 
ness that would to cover the good name of aman 
with shame and disgrace, because, forsooth, he had a 
diseased taste that made bim err. But now, was 
Lord Byron, against whom such damaging charges are 
brought 171 Stowe, a fit person to condemn such 
aman as Paine to hell? And is the dignified Harp- 
er's Weekly the fit journal to gloat over hia wicked 
narcnsm ? Yours truly, 

D. R. SPARKS. 
, PERSONAL. 


The New York Times alludes to the fact that ehe 
grave of Thomas Paine, near New Rochelle, which 
remained ao long undisturbed, has been entirely ob- 
literated by Mr. Lester, upon whose farm it Was.“ 
And the New York Herald, also alluding to it, says: 
“In clearing up his farm, Mr. Lester cut away the 
underbrush, removed the loose stones, and levelled 
the gronnd, leaving no mark to indicate the immedi- 
ate presence of human dust.” Well, probably not, 
especially when we recall the fact that fifty-five years 
ago (In 1810) the famous WIlllam Cobbett violated the 
grave, and took Paine’s bonea back to England, and 
put them in the hands of a committee for the — 

6 of honoring them with a public funeral. That 
uneral never took place. After Cobbett’s death, the 
box containing the bones was knocked about from 
one place to another, until finally lin 1849) they came 
into the posseasion of one Chennell, a corn merchant, 
in Surrey. Cobbett thought to gain a little éclat by 
taking over the bones, but England laughed at him, 
In hia later years Paine was a very unclean drunkard, 
a very dissolute man, and ao in every way that 
he died utterly detested. One of the most biting 
epigrame Lord Byron ever wrote was this upon Palne 
Cobbett :-— 
* u bones, Tom Paine, 
ENA Ta done well: 
You visit him on earth again; 
He'll visit you in bell.“ 

[According to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the stories of Paine’s drunkenness and vilenesa are 
utter falsehoods, The truth seems to be told in Gil- 
bert Vale’s Life af Paine, to which we refer all In- 
terested. It is a disgrace to Harper's Weekly that it 
should join the herd of malicious defamers of a man 
who ought to be held in bigh honor and respect,— 


Ep.] 
A MAN Was boasting that he had been married 


twenty years and had never given his wife a cross 
cated Those who knew him ona he didn’t dare to. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quickena higher 
purpose, both In sociaty and in the indi- 
vidual; 
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make 2 united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
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circulation of THE INDEX. 
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Se pee nat Siaa pat ts Len 


Tho Varistion of Animalsand Pian ander 
Domestication. vols., flustrated > 
DESCARTES (RENE.) Disco: 
— 1 — of aS es sonducting the Beason 


5 —— Child's History of England . 
D (JULIA) — 


ELIOT 0g e Novel. ‘ouamnold Eur 
4 vols., oach.. core . 0 


— = 
Adam Bede. 
Romola, 
The Mill on the Floss. 
Polix Holt, 


EVANS (E P. Fh 55 A- 


the French of Athanase eee . 


PE el e 


ld 
Mica ot from Sho Gorman 8 


— IAA 
in reference to the 


1 yoma, . The —— i PTS 
" translation. 


5 g Myths and it Ant, 2.00 
Cosmic Philosophy, — 00 


— Free prea Thought, , 


mae 0. B. t H 
( ) Religion oi e 


3:09 | LECET (W. E. S.) History of tha Rigo and 
Spirit of Bationallam to 


TUES 2 vols . 
30 The i Poems. ma, Bye 


Dr. Edward Smith. 
PE rere 


4 *. PROCTOR (RICHARD A.) Oth ords 
ledu under ine {i Sant of 25 Wor an oon 
Rescarches. wit, Colored Plates, — 

‘ht Science for Leisure Hour. A Be: 


es 
ateni Pearson i Scientific Bubjeots, 


Penny Maudsley 


JERROLD, DOUGLAS). Fireside Saints, Mr. 
2 reakfaat Tall a 1.5 


er Relation to Ualversal Re) 


RENAN’S Life of Jeaus. ae 
EQOBETTI (CHRISTINA — 5 A Shadow of 


Spectrum Anatyais, ta tte 
cation batances, and 
40 — severe 6.00 — — 
— 8. The whole Works vi Bodies... * 

Josephus, the Jewish Histo ig, Worta ot Fi WaT” 


—h— — 
—j— 2 322 2 


ane 
1. S B. „ Huxley, vals a” 

JOWETT. The ae . pe 
intoa into English Moh lth i 2 1 Physica. b * 
alle College pore Ss 4. 9 880 * 
‘fossor of Greek. our — 4 essen Aypi T e Archibald p] 


KERR (ORPHEUS jp oom, 


SCOTT'S w. 
Patriotic, Bantimani averley Novels. — — 


TaSaence of 


4.00 naive ATEN is Belt-Hetp... 


bien SPENCER (HERBERT) Eagsstion, 
tas to Charlemagne. 2 vols. .... 6.00 ead. Marel Phyxisal.-.- ont 1 
LEGGE'S Confucius’ Life and Teachings Essa: a ea 
Confucins and Chinese Classios....,..,...+. : ehe. 2 Brora * 
n E) Nathan the Wiss. Trans- Beides; 57, Thar Genie (tions Rason- can 
. —— taito H Specified, and 
Bie logy of Comenon Life. 2 vols. 300| ha 3 
hi 7 ; 
Piar Ong in in ry o! wa tote i Se of Foye bis a 
Recent ns in Science, Philosophy, 
e ii iwi: |Meat sna 
LEWES (G. H.) The Story ‘of Goothe's Lite, 120 | SPINOZA (BENEDICT DE.) Traotatua The 
LEWIN (Rav. RAPRAEL, D'O), What is Ja- 
dalam $ ora Few Worda 4 the Jo om. N - 10 Dee bears 2 


Dare H. W.) Pooms. e ba? Ad * — Pink and 


Baile Biglow Papers. ries. the 
= sotisa on RAD 

Child's Book of Religion EAn pS Melisa Nowi “ide oF Josua. A Authorised i unis 
* a r pee = 1 bites erte eee 
e A LOWELL (Mus. A. C) Posie berchet pa mames mA A) History of Togian. Litem- „, 

pod ethaia. A eoo caltion: LUBBOCK STB JOHN). Orlin of Ge- The Cisse Room ‘Talno, History of Engiiah 
GALTON (FRANCIS) Herodi Prohistorie Times not Man., M fiteratura. Absidund and Edited hy Joa | 

fk —— l 2 vole „ 80 | TENNY: 5 FRED) Pooma ., kisss M 

GOETHE'S Demente of Geology... e 5. * 2 oA 

MACDONALD (GEORGE) The Vicars . ronne Per ae 

Baughtor . rr ty Fair, ià er 

„ 2.50 | MANN BORAG The Life ot Horace 3 
0 . — TA Adventures of Philip, 


0 ya (W. 8, 
Creed of 


GROTE'S 
amenta, 


G.) A Painters 
„ Book II. In fog 


HAMILTON (GAIL). chnd World. Part Boc- 
D N 1.90 
Child World. Part bit. .. ~ 160 


‘TON’S Lectures, 


"fiw ileatrated — — 


HIGGINSON'S (T. W.) gut- Door 
Malbone, “ha Olaport Ro pi ee 


MBO! ALEXANDER VON). Life of, 
* the German. 2 vol., with 


HUME’S (DAVID) Essays and Lifo... 


IN oe 


ma on Darwin an Adminis- 


INGELOW'S (JEAN) Pooms 
The Monittons of 
Songs of Bevèn.. 


. — 
5 Yor — Voter, la Clouds, Rain, 
Wer, Toe, and Glaciers. By John Tyn- 15 
dan.. cii rd 
W l Pogaca, ah 2 . Principles ‘ot 
een Selection,” sod "Inheritence” 
—— Maap. By Waiter t. 1.00 


2.00 MILLER (JOAQUIN) |B gongs 


aA ria on Ednoation. 3.09 
Annual Reports on seta tion, from 1838 to 


Horace Mann.. 
9 9 — 


editions, with addi 
oe Gey, F. 22 Ta hu e on om 
MATRE tor keray in the market. 
1 L 
MERIVALE'S omania € Conversion ot vr : Barry Tine Bowery Diam .* 
Conversion of the Northern Nötibnz. .. 138 41 Large, aa Dayal, Ss. 
* Catherine, Christmas and Unre- 


1 (Ans. CELIA) Among the 
Of BROOM... ecerseenceneeeeeeee seo 1 


THOREAU'S (H. D.) Wald 
the Weods . 12 


ection of W. — tis. * 
The be, Sabi jon of Women- ‘aaay on 


Homey ee 


Three Easays on Baligi 


of the Sierras z 
Bongs of the —— 
MIVART (et, an, bat the — ot 

Species . — e LTB 
MORLEY (Paor. JORN.) Voltaire, 


SORN louise 8 Bod- 


-1% 


RUELLER MAX, I.A.) ang on the 


22 „V 


1 Second Serge . . agony 

Ohips from & German W. r 
Sasaya on Bctence o Vol, 
IL 8 uon Mythology, tions. 
— ms. Vol. III. on Lit- 
yA and Antiquities. 


Tures vole. rolams. . 
Lectures un ine Bclenoe of Beligiog...... 


Nasar mn Y Arriaga’ Round 


ea 2 La | “REET Bay, NARI ae na 
P TAEWA AR rer d 40 The Voyey Appeal 
OR el from the % | WARNER'S (CHARLES D.) My Summer in 
83 200| Garden. 


ea ihe Organisation 


A Se 
WEISS (JOHN.) American Reti 
WHIPPLES 
Enge and 
Character 


Characteristic 
‘The Literataro of the Are of Eilai 
Success and its Conditio. 
Washington and th: 


P.) Literature and Life 


SEE abt GE SES mig GE s eii 


55 55 


WHITTIER’S (JOHN G.) Poems. 2 yols..,. 
Chia 


— ** O rrr 


o | P Ad tho F (THEOPHILUS.) The Infinite 
So gume 


dantascesectoedsetvecencnscesers IDO 


ADDRESS! 


THE INDEX 


1 Tromeni Place, Boston. 


ROUTER'S (ADELAIDE A.) Poams. For- 
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THE INDEX -- DECEMBER 17, 1874. 


NEW c 


Lace Tidios, in every variety, at ifc. and up- Ladies’ Rubber Belt Buckles from 25c, and up- UR — 
A wards. ward, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT! 
M. ALTMAN & CO., 


@ixth Ave. and Ninsteenth Bt, N. X. 


patch of ordora by mail, a P, O. ordor, gran or 
es; 


D. 
songa can be soot by mall at the rate of 
two conis fi and 


. B. Spelian & Co., 
houses in 


totagrity, Ae. 
Notion Department. Bad 
goods tocidental ta thin department, no! 
naa Compriand, “are in stock, aud will be fur- 
nished ut equally low prices, 
Cary QN. T. Spool Cotton, warranted, st G. 
0 


S. 
okrk' black spoola at Sie. per doz. 
Brooks's Uineed Cotton, white, bi and col- 
aren ee Per black and colored Cotton at Aso. 
dor. 
orticole and Belding’ 


x 1. 
a Gatton, white and colored, at te, por 


ball. 

Muward’y best Hellz noodles at Sc. per paper. 
Crowley's patent Helix Needles at óc, per paper, 
Millinera’ best needles at Gc, por paper. 
Dest American Pins at ge. ‘paper aod upwards, 
Patent Sefety Pina at êc, per doz. 
eee 

t ai r Pins, all ofzes. b 
Beat Eneltsh Hair Pins, essorted sizes, at Se. per 


Zane Pin Booka, black and white assorted, 
at 


5e, 
Ing Pins, ta all sizes, at ge. and tipwards. 
Donans Er every descri, tion, $0. all the loading 


it tly reduced, from log. to $I per dox, 
elite a colored Alpaca Braids, 6 Ur pleces, 


“Can't break em“ Corset Steels at lde, par pair. 
Cotton Corset Laces, all lengtha, at 18d. per doz. 
Linan Comot Laces, 5 yade. long, at be. each, 
Linen Shoe Laces at tc. por dos, 
Wohalobonan, full lengtha, at 45c. per doz. 
Jot Benda, wil sizes, every variety in latest nov- 
lte, at 5c. per bunch, 

TAis depariment is lete with the thousand and 
one articles pertaining thereto, impossiile to men- 


n. 

D. akors, Milliners snd Store-keepers will 
be supplied with goods on unasually advanta- 
goons terms, and every care and dispatch will be 
sed lu Ailing orders, 


Millinery Department. 

‘One of the largest and the moat alegant and 
original sasortments of Imported novelties to be 
foond fo this city is now ja stock, Including the 
following 4; ties. All goods selling lower 
than any other house: 

A beautiful assortment of French Flowers, in 
Buds, Pansion, 40. 
Fiora) Dress Trimmings and Bridal Wreaths, 
vranched to order In any stylo, 
A Ano sasortmant of Pompons, Festhars and 


An extensive nasortmant of Fancy Foathers 
from 25c. apwarda. 
All the newest shades of Ostrich and Plume de 
F for trimming from êc. and upwards, 
All the newest style of Blue Steel and Jet Or- 
namente at the lowest prices, 
mnnt . Plames, all the latest shades, §7 
and upwards. 
Fine Franch Oatrich Tips, in all shades, Sic, and 
apwarde, 
‘The latogt shapes fu Felt Hate at We. 
oe im, Felt Hats, best 1 at 51.10. 
Drab Felt Hats, lu the tetast and moat fashion- 
able styles. at Abc. and upwards. 
Velvet Hats, of our own importation, in all 
qualities at great bargains, 
870 Bonnets, eleguntly trimmed, from $20 


Ca © Bonuata, exquisite in desigu and qual- 
ity, from 518 to $30. 
los’ and Minses’ Bonnets, for Misses’ and 


Childreo’s wear, ia all hape and shades, 
ready trimmed, at $6 aad upwards, y 
Children's Bonneta and Milanes! Round Hata, 
ready trimmed in latest styles, from $3 to $15, 
Infanta‘ Caps in all the now ntylea at great bar- 
= or made to order at lowaat prices, 
ouraing Goode made to order at the barllest 


Silke. 


Black Silks of excellent at # and §1.19. 
Silke, bottar and wider, At $i.: Land 62. 
125 Geen Sen Bik, Ba des 91 * . 
ros n A, vory Anos and $3.50 
apran Trimming „In ase oe, arand 


core Dress Billo, latest styles, $1.25, $1.50, $2, 
Bleck, Baling, Dboantifal lustre, at $1.00, $1.79 
229 . all fashionable shade, $1.50, 2. 
Black aud Colored Velvets st $1.00, 62, $2.50 


and $3, 

alik Chak Velvete at 4, $6, $8 and $10. 

Black Volvatoon, zan e, At 000. 
Téc. and gl. worth $1 50, 

Hat Sishes In very shade and color, 

Sash Ribbons in all colors and widths, from 680. 


and upwards, 
Colored Fringed Sashos, ali the new sbades, at 
very low prices, 


aces | and Embroideries. 
ene RO! will be found extraordi = 
Eambarg edging si 10c, por ya — 
mbu r yd. and upwards, 
Real Guipure Laces from se, to per oy a 
Black Thread Laces from We, to per yd. 
YValenclonoes Edging at dc. per yd. and upwardn., 
Patent Valenciennes Kagiug at de. to Ne per yd, 
Jendeg Binck Yak Laces at 25e. to $2 por ya. 
ended Black Yak Insertion at Me. to $) per yd. 
Black Yak Laces ot ibo, por yd. and upward. 
Clany Laces at 15c. per yd, and upwards. 
Colored Blonde Lacos at lc, to d. ya. 
White Blonde Laces at be, par yd. and upwards. 
Nagl Lace for Scarfe at 5%; to $2 per yd. 

k Laco Vella, all patterns, Se. to $2 per ya. 
Black Silk Fringe at lic, por yd. sad upwards. 
Mack Siik Beaded Fringe at 35c. to $2 por yd. 
Black Bilk Galoon at fe. per yd. und upwards, 
Black Bullion Fringe at he. yer yd. and upwards. 

lack Resitel Gimpp at 200. per yd. and upwards. 
Tante assortment in Hamby: mbroidortes. 
$ tga lot at non E Insertion at be. per yd. 
wina Medallion Embrotdorten, great variety. 


w black and colored |, 


Ladies’ Underclothing. 


A val 
n thin de: 


lowing ss sampio 


Ued In city :— 
Laden" Pine CHENISES, warranted Muslin, n- 
fahed superbly on Wheeler & Wilson machine, 


unn Mosko, 

tofun length at le. Tone Vack 

mt, fu A 

Ladies NIGHT RONES, tucked and ambrold- 
ered yoke, Masonville Muslin, trimmed and 
5 collar and cuffs, reduced from 


2.0 22. 
Ladies’ NIGHT ROBES, greatest attraction in 
stock, made of beat Muslin, with dia 
ning ané embroidered yoke, back and front 
new shaped), puffed and embroldered, pointed 
collars and cafn, at $5.0. worth $6,50 to $7. 
Ladies’ Fine NIGHT ROBES (another attractive 
article). entirely tour own atyle,” juat received, 
made with diagonal tucks, puffing and embrol- 
dery, robe front serg elaborate, at $9 22 
Ladies Vine Muslin ORAWERS, trimmed with 
deep hem and nine tucks, at 750, 
Ladies’ Fine Maslin DRAWERS, 
tucks and rule and di 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin DRA 


dlowork neering five inches deep. et $5. 
TRAIN SKIRTS, Due Maslſu. cep hem, clus- 
ter of tucks alx inches long, at $1 W. 
elaborate, with 


SKIRTS, wary 

one row of tucks, pofa, inse: und put over, 
with deo cambric ruffle, at A 

Ladies’ Masonville Muslin “UNDERSKIRTR, 
With rumes and cluater of tuckn, at 9e, 

Ladies’ Cambrie TOILET SACQUES, trimmed 
with fine ruming, at $1.40, 

Linen snd Mualin llow Cases and Pillow 
Shame, in piain ruMes and needlework insort- 
ing. Ke, on hend aod made to order, 

CHEMISES, square tucked boworms, trimmed 
with rumes, at 75c. 

French founced SKIRTE at $1.20. 

CORBET COVERS, trimmed with Hamburg 
2140. Inserting, ruming, tucks, &c., at 0. to 


Hosiery, &c. 
Ladies! free frame Hose, oxrcelient quality, 25c, 
1 Me 
Leder I Full n Howe at 2c, per n 
Ladias' Sne Balbriggan Hose, at $2.50 per & dr., 


npwards. 

Ladies ctriped Hose, avery quality, 45c, per pair 
and 1 

A full Une of Ladies’ Cashmere and Woolen 


Hope at lo ent prices, 
aiae ‘s White and Colored Hose, in every 
ylos 
Children's White and Colored Woolen Hose a 
particular specialty. 
Gents’ Full, ist Hoss, cheapest lu the 
city, at 220. per pair. 


upwards. 
Gente Sbaker Socks, not to be excelled, at Me. pr. 


Ladies" Hematitched Handkerchiefs st 120. aad | ton 


fine aasortroent of 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Kid Gloves, including the fol- 
480 laltſes. Every ir ripping or taar- 
ing will be replaced on s) en 

Ringlo-Button Black and tored Kid Gloves, 0. 


par palr. 
Noxt grade, better, warranted, 2-buttoned, 960. 


r pair. 
n Aiman” Kid Glove, our own make, in black 
and ajl fashionable ebades, 2-buttoned at $1.25 


r pair. ‘ 
pt pair exchanged for new if the one pur- 
ch should rp or Lear. 
“Josephine Real Kid Glove, an excellent wear- 
ung Bore, at $1.9 por pair, 
Gauntlet Gloves, every color and shade, at 620. 
and upwards. 
largo assortment ot Woolen Gloves for Ladies, 
Gents and Childven, at the lowest prices, from 
250.,to $1.00 por pair. 
Gents’ ane French Dogekin Gloves, every color, 
at $1.29 per pair. 
Gents’ fine French Gloyes, exce\.cut woar, 950. 
per pair. 
Gente“ Furnishing Goods. 
This department ts repleta with splendidly 
assorted stock, and our prices are such us undor- 
10 pay other aatablshment where quality lu in- 
e ed. 
100 dot. Gente“ Merino Shirts and Drawers, sic, 
widox, Bont Red Flannel — 
oz, Geni ol, Woven ve: , at 
10 1.65 and D 8 BN * 
urown make’ Dresa Shirte, ‘ect made 
of Wampatta Muslin, fine Lines, Bosom, open 
or cloned nt back, at $12.00 por |; don. 
Extra-fine, perfectly. a Drees Shirts, New 
York Mille Munin, with Richardson's best linen 
bosoms, made in sny style to order, at $14.00 per 


Ox. 
genta’ White Droes Shirts as low an §1,00 aach. 
Gents’ Morino Undorahirta at fc. up to $2.00. 

Gen, Sunpenders, every variety, at 25c, and up- 


wards. 

Gonta' Windsor Scarfe, best quality, at ëse, and 
u 1 

Gents? Wido and Colored Tiesin endless variety 
* 


Genta’ Collars and Cutfs to sì) the latest ntylos.” 
Gonta’ Collars, pure linen, latest styles, A N 


per dog, 
cp Columbia -i liuen Collars, at L par 


oz. 
Senta, turn-down Collars at 61.78 per doz, 
Gents" . p Coffs at 250, per pair. 

Genta’ St, James Cuo, 3-ply, all linen, at Jlo per 


palir, 
Genta’ Elmwood Raper Collars at d. per . 
Gents‘ Superior Paper Collars at e. pr tent 
ae common Paper Collara at aby price per 


x. 
Àl assortment of Boys’ 
e manor ty ye’ Merino Bhirts and 


Ladies Morocco ‘Pocket Booka from 16e. and up- 


warda, 

Ladies’ real Russian Leather Pocket Books from 
Se. and upwards, 

Ladies‘ and Misses” Merino Veste and Drawers, 
all prices, 


Tollet Department, Jewelry, 


&c. 
Tooth Brashes, excellent to best, teom 10c, to 300, 
Nall Brashes, every style, from Ig. aud upwards, 
Hair Brushos, every niyle, Irom d, to Bl. 
Dressin cee a 15 . Upwatds. 
rrora, elegant designe, from Ale, i 
— Bac Combs rom Use, rie * 


s. 
Ladies' Jot Belt Buckles from 25c. and u) 4 
Ladles“ Jet Earringn, latest denigu. from lic. to . 
Ladies’ Bracelets, of all kinds, from 35e, to fl. 
Ladies’ Leather Belts from 2c. and upwards, 
Ladies’ Rubber Belta from 45c, and upwards, 
Ladies’ Beaded Pockets from 50c, and upwards, 
Ladies“ Leather Batches, in newest etyleo, $1.60 
and Upwards. 
Ladies“ real Russian Leather Batchels, . % and 


from and upwards. 
Children's School from Al to Bac. 

ios" os frou 380, and n ards, 
Ladies’ Linen Collars from 7c, and upwards. 
Ladies’ Linen Cuffs from de. per pair and up- 


werda, 
Ladica’ Neck Ruffling from I5c. and upwarde. 
Ladica’ Underslesves from be. and upwards. 
Ribbons of all styles, colors and widths at prices 
In Vest Vel age al) kindred goods, 
Yi 
we have a full stock, from which we cut on bias 


t wholenal CON 
eT Earrings, Pins and Bracelote from 


Jet aud Gin 
25c. par pair, or per not, aa high as $4, according 
to quality and N 

Wo bare on hand ploces of worsted, ball and 
twisted Dow so much In use, in the 
latest styles, In all colora, which we offer at the 


un -of low price of 4g. per . 
Fo: diferent Arles of Bond Gimpe and 
46, st present so much in vogue, which 

we offer at He. to We, per yard. 

Wo guarnctes that. in the exercing of our own 
judgment, upon receiving as Dears deacription of 
what is desired as possible, and the price 
to be paid, we will give entire satisfaction, or re~ 
pu e money. may be returned to us 


Iwill personally attend to all orders coming 
trough tho Liberal pers, and having for man’ 
years pant filled order» for the readers of this 
paron mg J ent may be relied upon tu se- 
jecting 6 


All goods not mentioned herein, including such 
as mey be entirely ont of our Une, will be as judi- 
clously selected snd as readily sent sa thone onu- 
meratèd, and in every case I will tee the 

ces to be ws low as anywhere in the United 

tastos, Ladios' and Misses’ Sul Gentle- 

man's Clothing may be confidently ordered, on 

describing the styla required, the measurement, 

and about the price desired to pay. I make my- 

self personally r for the antistactory 
1 


MORRIS ALTMAN, 


of the Orm of 


M. ALTMAN & Co., 


Oth Ave. and 19th St., N. Y, City, 
New Yor Nov. II. 


FAMILY PUPILS.—Two or three 
more pupils, giris or boys, over thirteen, will 
be received into the family of the subscrib- 
er. Address E. A. H. ALLEN, 
SHERBORN, Maas. 


NONPAREIL Farm Feed, Bone, 
Drug, and Hand-grinding MILLS, Ten 
Bizes. 20 Cotton-Seed Hullers, Hlustrat- 
od eagen free, Address 
EDGEBEER, SHEPARD & BIELE, 
181 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE DISCUSSION 


ls held st HOSPITALLER HALL, 693 Washi 
treet, Boat 


80 
2% and K P.M. All that relates to the Re 
nd Social in 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 


By Jois WILLIAM DRAPER. For sale at this 

office. Pricoe—One dollar and seventy-five 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TTNDALLIS ADDRESS. 


We have now for sale at this office the lat- 
est edition of Prof, Tyndall's recent Address 
before the British Association. It ls the 
edition revised and authorized by Prof. Tyn- 
dall himself, and contains a preface by bim 
snd additions to the Address, made since 
the delivery, Price, THIBTY CENTS. 

Address THE INDEX, 
THE 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 

THE INDEX will be forwarded free by port 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt an annual sabecription of Fifteen 
Shillingn. For Half Year, Eight Sblllings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O, Order payable to F. E, Abbot, 

Address THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Placa, Boston, U,. . A. 


— etree mel he ark noel 

QUTLINES OF COSMIC PHI- 

Based on the Doctrine of Evolution, with 
0 

Jobn Plate, ange of Myths rd 
or of 4 

Makers," et. 2 vols. Byo, $6.00.. 

An Important work, containing à careful 

and popular 6xposition of Herbert Spencers 

Fa ı trenchant oriticlams upon the 


‘oultive Philosophy, and a thoughtful stud 
of the relation” between Belene and Re. 


on. 
rice, 2 v. t- 00. 
For Bale 8 er ne 


cents, 


INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


H. . 8. 
H. CHANDLER, W S. EDES, 


H. H. CHANDLER & CO., 


NEWSPAPER 


Advertisement Brokers, 


Chicago, Ilinols, 
RELIGiOva and AGEIOULTURAL Newsra- 
EASA specialty. 
Complete files for inspection of advertisers, 
EF Lists gent upon application. 
Send for estimates. 


ton, every Sunday, at 10. K, gu 


Books sent Free! Add 


J, FRANGI 
BTBLIOPOLE, Bremen , 


0 ATALOG 
t Engl UE 
of English and doerien Pree Tho A 


and valuable 
with aix-cent — Ligen. r 
Ww 


G. L. HENDERSON & 00, 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 
Branch Ofico, 187 Broadway, N, K. 
Moni on Im- 


Notes, drawing 9 per bent. ann 
ee, 
free of expanse to the Loa 2 dd 
per cent. à on recel money 
atthe Buse or in New York, tl ingen 
For Full Particulars, send for Cult. 


137 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


EAL EST 
RL, oa ES, 


Investmonts in Heal Estate in 
and vicinity, eee 


if judiciously made, are the 
modes of employing capital Thea ett 


Real Estate and Loan Agency 
or 
ERNST PRUSSING, 143 RANDOLPE Sreey 
Chicago (Established 1853), 


.. ͤ—K— 
RADICAL LECTURES, 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


1, The Triumphs of Liberal Though! 
3 
X m o 
for Christianity, ARN 
s 1 The Cosmio Conception of the Dal- 
4. Evolution vertus Creation. 
b, Darwinfam—What it is, and the Proofs 
In Favor of it. 
6, The Origin and Development of Lan- 
age. 
7, Anthropology the Key to Theology. 
8. The Induence of Christianity. 
9. The Crimes and Cruelties of Christ- 


Sanity 
10. The Popular Arguments for the Bibla 
Examinod. 

11. Popular Objections to “Infidelity” An- 


G à 
12. Bible Propheoies Falalfied by the Facts 
Me Judziem and Christianity Outgrowths 
„ Ju an 
of Pretxistent Heathentsm, 
14. The Four Gospels tested by the Com- 
mon Canons of Historical Criticism, 
15. Fallacies and Arsumptions of Theolo- 
giana Re ng the Bible and Christianity. 
16, The French Revolution of . 
17. Thomas Paine — the Pioneer of Free 


2⁰ 
21. Naturallem versus Supernatoraliam. 


Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
& Washington gt., Boston, Maas. 


MUSICAL GIFT BOOKS. 


A very acceptable and ntly usefal 
sofa tae cans tek Be eh 
e follo valuable wo 
Music wren or will be sont by mail, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
PIANO AT HOBE. 


260 large p. filled with the best Plano 
Duets (4-hand plocer), furnis ao unfall- 
ing fund of home entertalnmen 


OBGAN AT HOME, For Bed Organs. 
200 very pppular easy pleces: 


Gema of german Song. Vocal, 
Gems of Sacred Song. Vocsl. 
Goms of Scottish Song. Vocal. 
Gems of Strauss. Instramental, 
Wreath of Gems. Vocal, 
1 Pearls, Vocal. 
Bator et Pearls, Vocal Duets 
earls, N 
Musical Troas ure. mee and Instruments. 
Pianist’s Album. atrumi s 
Pianoforte Gems. Instrumental. 


nl- 
All the above aplendld collections ars t 
form T style aad binding, have = to %50 
large pages each, are fill with most 

opular music, and cost In Boars, each 

250. In Cloth, $3.00, Fall ODs ae 

utiy bound and mos toren 

— Nes the Lives of Hands}, Money 
Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, atts 
Price from 81.75 to 62.00 per volume, 


OLIVER DITSON & COs 
OHAS. H. ITON & 
Saratas New Tous. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 5. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1874 


WHOLE No. 260, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other soclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
5355 
public money, shall be discontinued, mappo oy 

3. We domand that all public appropriations for 
tiopal and charitable institutions BF a eectarian . e 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all ous services now sustained 
by the government shall ——— and expecially that 
F A 22 oe 5 8 lu the purto schools, wet er ostensi- 

or ayowedly as a book - 
p: Shall be prohibitad. 4 i aoe xe 

6, We demand that the appointment, by the President 
the United States or b the | vernors of The various Staten, 
of all religious festivala and faste ahall wholly cesse. 


6, We demand that ＋ adiciaj oath in the courts and 


An simple affirmation 
alties of perjury ahal) be established in its stead, 
7. We demand that all laws directly or Indireotly enforo- 
ing ho observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall ba abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the Rr of natural morality, 
equal rights, and Impartial Ifberty. 


D 
religion; that our en ical s; 6 ound- 
od and administered on a purely sevalar 


whatever changes shall prove to tins end shall be 
necessary 6 
consistently, neAlnchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


religion’; an 
Whereas, Certain grama inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
cal administration of our political L threatening the 
igious liberty, the existence of free public 
rity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, the underaigned, hereby associate our- 
salves together under the following 
r AETIOLMS OF AGREEMENT, 
Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tus Lrs- 
EBAL LEAGUE OF 


schools, and the peace and prospe: 


es, to be — 
order to co-operate with all the Uberala of the 
uring the needed reforms. 
ART, s — The moans employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meo „ tree discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press In gen- 
eral, Aab puch other moans as aro peaceable, orderly, 


Axr. (Auch measures shall be siopa for raising funds 
for the League as shall be presoribed in the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members, 

ART. 5.—4 n may become a member of the League 
by mabecribing or ber hame to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


Ant, 6.—The Officers of the Taaqos shan be a Prosident, 
a and an Execu- 
of three members; and thelr duties stall be 


ART. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amonded 
by a three-fourths vote of the membors present at any 
mee „ provided due notice of the n amond- 
ments ahall have bean sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


PROPOSED AS A BURSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE I. 


Beorron 1.00 aball make no law cting an es- 
tablishment of on, or favoring any particular form of 
soupon, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for à redress of grievances. 

SxcTI0N 2.—No State shall make any law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or favoring any partioular form 
of iting the free exero! 


wer to nforce the 
Article by 578 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


GLIMPSES, 


Tax Bisnor of London has just prohibited Bishop 
Colenso from preaching In his diocese, 


Kine KALARAuA is the “sensation” of the day. 
The next one will probably be the Emperor of Hull, 

Tae CARISTIAN AMENDMENT Convention ia in 
session In Boston, as this Issue of TEE INDEX reaches 
its readers. 

Waerk is the official Interrogation of Mr, Potter's 
society as to its Christian standing? The delay be- 
gins to be distressing, 

Tae Mexican Congress has been debating the 
completa separation of Church and State, The same 
question in a milder form must come up in the 
United States. 

Tue Massachusetta Commission on taxation of 
church property, étc., are expected to report to the 
Legislature during the firat week of the approaching 
seasion. While thia report is pending, the proper 
course la to walt patiently. 

Now AND THEN the Liberal Christian has an article 
which shows that Unitarianism geta rid of some of its 
sectarian qualities as it gets out of New England. 
Yet we must say that it grows less and loss Christ- 
lan“ in proportion as it grows more and more 
Liberal.” 

Dr. OuLtas and his friends are holding a public 
fair in Boston, to support the Consumptives’ Home 
which he declares le sustained solely by prayer! 
Thore is something (nexpressibly revolting to a sound 
conscience In this persistent and unblushing misrep- 
resentation. 


TuE present position of the Papacy was well ex- 
pressed by Plus Ninth, when he sald to Cardinal 
Guidi in 1870: La tradition c'est mot.” Louis 
XIV. declared that he was the State; the Pope now 
declares that he la the Church. By-and-by he will 
declare that he is the Almighty. ' 


Me. Ropert REITZEL, of the Free Religious So- 
ciety In Washington, lectured last Sunday evening at 
the hall of the Boston Turnverein on the poetry of 
Mirza Schaffy, the Persian poet. Tuesday evening, 
he lectured ln the same place on Modern Supersti- 
tion among both Catholics and Protestants.” His 


lectures have been bighly praised, 


Argcspmaor MAN NIN d. le a sly reasoner. He de- 
clares that subjects are bound in all things which 
are lawful to obey thoir rulers,” But as the Church 
alone has the right to determine what things are 
lawful, the declaration ia no sdmiasion that the 
Church ls not above the State. The low cunning of 
such a sophism is likely to excite a well-grounded 
aversion. 


BisMARHOK has publicly declared that Napoleon 
was dragged Into the Franco-German war against his 
will by Jesuitical influences. The world ls begin- 
ning to find out that the Vatican decrees of 1870 ex- 
pressed a renewed purpose to make the Papacy polit- 
ically supreme, The Roman Church comes forward 
as the avowed enemy of popular education, political 
liberty, and the public peace. 


Mn. Jonn Fisxx claims to be a Christian. But he 
ayows opinions concerning God which the “Liberal 
Christians’? would andopbtedly consider atheistic. 
There is nothing in the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to prevent his joining it 
and being elected its President! The Association 
admits athelets, If they profesa an esteem for pure 
Christianity.“ Nothing but m creed will protect it 
from being captured by a brigade of Büchners. 


Ler rr not be forgotten by those who are sceptical 
as to the influence of the Christian Amendment party 


that they carried a recognition of “God in the Con- 
stitution” Into the new Constitution of Pennsylvania 
on May 23, 1873. Only seven of the States’ Consti- 
tutions sre to-day free from theological allusions; 
and, if the question of recognizing God lu the United 
Statea’ Constitution were to-day put to the vote of the 
whole people, the chances are great that it would be 
affirmative. We hear the opposition, but not the ap- 
proval. It is radicalism, not conservatiem, that does 
the talking; but It le always conservatism that does 
most of the voting. 


PRESIDENT GRANT announces in his message that 
he shall abandon the civil seryice reform, if Congress 
adjourns without positive legislation on the subject. 
This throws on Congress the responsibility of defeat- 
ing the attempt to secure better appointees to clyil 
offices. The patronage system is the chief source of 
corruption in the government; and both the Pres- 
ident and Congressmen should be relieved of tha 
irresponsible power they now exercise In this matter. 
Every conceivable provision for raising the average 
of character and ability among civil officers ought to 
be made, Let Congress be caused to know that the 
people will no longer excuse it for neglecting or se- 
cretly working against this most needed reform, 


Rey, S. M. CAMPBELL, D. D., s Presbyterian 
clergyman, denies that his denomination teaches, or 
within his knowledge bas ever taught, the doctrine 
of infant damnation. The Independent refers to 
Calvin on this point as ‘‘falrly entitled to rank as a 
representative Proabyterian,” and quotes this pasaage 
of hia: “ ‘For, inasmuch as the conditions of birth and 
death were alike to Infante who died in Sodom and 
those who died in Jerusalem, and chere was no differs 
ence in their works, why will Chriat at the last day 
separate some to otand at his right hand, others at 
his left? Who will not adore this wonderful judg- 
ment of God, whereby it comes to pass that some are 
born at Jerusalem, whence soon they pass to a better 
life; whilst Sodom, the gates of the lower regions, 


| recelves others at thelr birth’? — De Eterna Det 


Predestinatione, Tom. VIII, 611,” 


Tax Sunpay question le opened again in New 
York. Puritanism is not dead there yet. Even the 
Independent declares that it “desires to stand just as 
firmly as anybody for a quiet Sunday;“ meaning, we 
infer, that it is opposed to permitting "sacred con- 
certa” at which passages from Don Giovanni and La 
Grande Duchesse are mingled with ‘‘sacred’’ music. 
How Don Giovanni makes Sanday any less qulet“ 
than the Creation or the Messiah, lo not apparent; 
and the Independent's remark la a little amualng, con- 
sidering how it lectured Taz INDEX a year or two 
ago for ‘Halting Radicalism.” To clear up this mat- 
ter, we desire to be understood as emphatically in 
favor of a free Sunday, on which any innocent recrea- 
tlon shall be allowed that does not disturb publie 
worship in the churches, We respectfully submit 
that it ia not our radicalism which halts this time, 


From POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, the statement 
comes to us privately that “there has lately been 
orgenized a Free Religious meeting about twelve 
miles north-by-east of our elty: the direct result of 
Tas Inpex circulation, intensified by monthly ap- 
pointments and visits. The meeting is growing 
rapidly, and the light from Ite fires draws many from 
the Orthodox fold. We hope the day is coming when 
representatives from many thousands of such meet- 
{ngs can assemble yearly in one general Congress, 
not alone to represent Boston, New York, and other 
cities, but the people, country, town, village, and 
city. It lo said that Free Religion can never meet 
the wants of the common people; that the specula- 
tive, philosophical element of It invites che learned, 
but atarves the commoner, We prove in our ex- 
perience that it ls the ‘all-essential’ for all conditions 
of men; and the common people hear us gladly.” 


